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See  &  Hear 

THE    NATIONAL    SOURCE    BOOK 
OF  A-V  MATERIALS  &  EQUIPMENT 
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FALL 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 

MATERIALS 
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Here's  a  new  high  in  I6mm  versatility!  Victor 
now  offers  a  choice  of  three  speakers  —  each 
with  a  specific  purpose  —  with  the  popular, 
peerless  Lite- Weight.  You  can  now  be  assured 
of  the  exact  volume  you  require  for  your  specific 
situation.  Again  Victor  —  always  "at  the  head 
of  its  class"  —  in  schools  throughout  the  nation 

provides  ever  greater  convenience  to  modern 

teaching. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL   WORLD    MOVES    FORWARD 
with   16mm   Films 

There  are  limitless  16mm  films  available,  covering 
curricular  and  general  subjecls.  Ask  your  local  Victor 
Htadquarters    for    film    information. 


VICTOR,   with   the    WORLD'S   LARGEST   SERVICE   ORGANIZA- 
TION,   provides    unmofched    service    in    sclioolroom    osllstonce 


Specifically  designed  for  class- 
room and  small  conference 
groups,  or  for  study  groups  at 
home.  Ingeniously  designed 
six-inch  speaker  simply  plugs 
into  place  at  front  of  projector 
when  operating  .  .  .  and  snaps 
inside  case  when  carrying. 


I  DIVISION  Of  CURT/SS-WIIIGHT  CORPOBATION 
D«p».   Z-JJ,  Home  0«ct  and  foetory:  Daytnport,  Iowa 

Chlcogo    •    Oijffibufori  Throuydou*  Ih*   World 


What 

does  the 

world's  largest 

library 

of 

classroom  films 

offer 
you? 

a  statement  from  C.  SCOTT  FLETCHER,  president,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 


For  19  years,  this  has  been  the  objective  of  EBFihns  and  its 
predecessor  company,  ERPI : 

To  produce  true  teaching  films  that  are  absorbing,  au- 
thentic, technically  excellent  and  educationally  effective. 

Whatever  your  teaching  problem  . . .  whether  you  need  one  film 
or  many  . . .  you  can  select  EBFilms  with  confidence.  Each  EBFilm  is  teacher-tested  . . .  cre- 
ated in  collaboration  with  a  leading  subject-matter  specialist . . .  produced  by  educators  for 
classroom  use  by  educators. 

Today,  EBFilms  is  the  world's  largest  source  of  classroom  motion 
pictures ...  all  made  to  that  high  standard.  EBFilms  offers  you  more  than  500  titles...  a 
wide  range  of  individual  subjects,  whole  series  of  films  to  match  comprehensive  courses, 
the  perfect  source  for  your  school's  basic  film  library.  Write  today  for  the  new,  complete 
catalog  of  EBFilms. 


Encyclopaedia   Britannica   Films   inc. 

WILMETTE,    ILLINOIS 


NOW,. .  ihe  world's  finest 

EPUCAWNAL  RBCORDEt^ 

ONLY  THE  ^^SOUNDMIRROR"  OFFERS   ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 

f^  'Acousticel"*  non-directional  micro 


r    Superior  tone  quality  and  fidelity-Lifelike 

fidelity  in  voice  recordings-rich  depth  of  tone  in 
music.  The  frequency  response  is  as  uniform  os  the 
finest  radio  receivers-speed  variations,  knov^n  to  the 
engineers  as  'wow"  or  "flutter"  are  so  small  as  to 
meet  professional  recording  standards.  There  is  no 
scratchy  background  or  needle  noise  to  mar  the 
reproduction. 

f^  Easy  to  handle  "Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape 

Outstandingly  practical  for  school  use  as  compared 
to  almost  invisible  hair-thin  wire  used  on  competitive 
recorders.  Cannot  snarl  or  tangle. 


^ 


Program  can  be  "edited"- One  of  the  out- 
standing advantages  of  the  "SOUNDMIRROR"  is  that 
the  "Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape  can  be  easily  cut 
and  rejoined  with  cellulose  mending  tape  to  remove 
unwanted  portions  and  rearrange  program  sequence. 

f  Simplified  operation-No  other  recorder  is  so 
easy  to  operate.  No  complicated  threading.  Siniply 
drop  the  "Magic  Ribbon"  in  a  slot  in  the  mechanism. 
Simple  control,  single  lever  provides  for  play,  record, 
rewind,  or  fast  forward  functions. 

^Automatic  high  speed  rewind-After  a  reel  of 

"Magic  Ribbon"  has  been  recorded  or  played  and 
the  end  of  the  tope  is  reached,  the  mechanism  auto- 
matically reverses  and  rewinds  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  The  high  rewind  speed— ten  times  recording 
speed- is  faster  than  any  competitive  recorder 
on  the   market! 


Provides  a  fidelity  and  sensitivity  usually  offer 
in  professional  types.  Convenient  new  exclusi 
is  adaptable  to  hand,  table-top.  or  mike-stc 

r    Easy  fast  indexing-Provision  is  made  foi 

ing  quickly  and  easily  to  a  decided  porti< 
recording.  A  fast  forward  speed-an  exclusive 
of  the  "SOUNDMIRROR"- permits  reachir 
near  the  end  of  the  recording  quickly. 

r    Thirty  minute  recording  time-The  h. 

recording   time   provided   by   each   reel   of 
Ribbon"   is  Ideal   for  school   use-in  the  chj 
music  department,  or  for  special  events. 


^ 


Economy  — In  addition  to  the  reasonable  fi 
of  the  "SOUNDMIRROR"  itself,  the  econon- 
"Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape  is  importer 
school  budget.  "Magic  Ribbon"  can  be  sa 
replayed  indefinitely  without  deterioration  I 
no  longer  required,  can  be  used  to  mak 
recording  without  additional   cost. 

f  Adaptability-The  "SOUNDMIRROR"  car 
nected  directly  to  a  radio  receiver  for  r 
good  music  and  educational  program  ij: 
directly  from  the  air.  It  can  be  connecte 
school  sound  system  for  replaying  programs 
out  the  building. 


V 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the 

"SOMDMIRROr 

Magic  Ribbon  Sehoo/  Recorder 

or  write  The  Brush  Development  Company,  3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGE 

quick  recognition  of  word  jound 
and  usage 


ORCHESTRA   AND   BAND 

recording   concern  and   practice 
sessions  for  study 


POLITICAL   AND   HISTORY 

dromaliied    commentaries  ond 
current  events 


SCHOOL   EXER( 

special  school  events  i 
tional  address^ 


^Hnfei 


SEE    &     H  E  A  I 


e  new...im[?ro\/ed 


til  aiiiaziiig  ""^ Magic  ^ib^ 


Available   in   convenient   portable   unit 

or  in  finished  wood  cabinet  model  at  the 

same  price-only  ^229.50  i 


rst  in  Magnetic  Recording 


*Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Speech  study 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

building  musical  and  vocal  llbro- 
ries  for  study 


DRAMA   STUDY 

classroom    programs   and   elocur 
tion  training 


DISCUSSION    GROUPS 

School    society    meetings    and 
social  and  civic  studies 


#-01: 


FALL     I  N  \-  E  N    I   O  R  -k      I  S  S  I'  E 


Make  this  amazing  fXBi 


today! 


-V 


Project  your  pictures  on  Free  Sample 

of  Radiant's  new  "Million  Mirror" 

screen  fabric — and  see  for  yourself 

the  remarkable  difference  it  makes! 
/ 
/ 

See  how  millions  of  tiny  glassT^irrors 
firmly'imbedded  in  the  pure  white  screen 
surface,  make  your  pictures  fairly  glow 
with  life!  See  what  happens  when  light 
/  is  r^j/?f("W  instead  of  absorbed!  YoQ  will 
enjoy  clearer,  sharper  black  and  whites — 

richer,  brighter,  mote  brilliant  colors.  Here  is  projection  as 

real  as  life  itself! 

Then  ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  new  1949  Radiant 
Screens.  Notice  how  easily  they  set  up  — how  ruggedly 
they  re  built.  Used  and  approved  by  leading  industrial  con- 
cerns, school  systems,  churches  and  government  agencies 
all  over  the  world— you  cannot  buy  a  better  screen. 

Send  coupon 

and  get 
ABSOLUTELY 

FREE 

•  Generous  sample  of 
new  Radiant  "Million 
Mirror"  Saccn  Fabric 
.  .  .  Test  it  with  your 
own  projector  and  see 
for  yourself  the  remark* 
able  improvement  over 
any  other  projection 
surface. 

•  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory— your  handy 
guide  to  hundreds  of 
£lm  sources. 


RADIANT 


PROJtCTlON   sc  mi  N  s 


Ridiant  Manufacturing  Corp. 
129!'  S.Talman  Ave.,  Chicago  8,  111. 

Send  me  FREE:  Sample  of  Radiant  "Million 
Mirror"  Screen  Fabric  AND  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory. 


hlame 

Cily 


-Stult. 


My  dtaitr  IS 


A  Statement  of  Policy 

AroiAi.  OF  1.524  motion  pictures  especially  pro- 
thued.  tor  the  most  part,  for  classroom  use  has  been 
labulaied  b\  Sii:  &:  Hear  in  an  exclusive  survey  of  cd- 
ucaiional  iilm  producers.  65  other  motion  pictures  ol 
I  he  same  type  are  in  production. 

1,617  filmstrips  and  sound  slidelilnis  were  a\ailable 
lo  our  schools  and  36  other  subjects  of  this  type  are  also 
in  production.  None  of  these  figures  include  an\  free 
materials  or  other  subsidized  films,  although  the  motion 
pictine  summary  does  include  approximately  (iOO  sub- 
jects released  through  Teaching  Film  Custodians  and 
edited  from  negatives  macie  available  to  that  organiz- 
ation by  the  entertainment  film  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  total  does  not  include  the  nearly  500  titles 
produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
Visual  Aids.'  Many  of  these  are  suitable  for  general  class- 
room use  and  certainly  are  an  important  resource  for 
\ocalional  education. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  therefore  that  nearly  2.000  mo- 
tion picture- films  and  the  same  niuiiber  of  filmstrips 
are  ai  hand  for  use  in  the  classroom.  That  resource  is 
large  enough  to  deserve  the  full  and  undivided  support 
of  this  magazine.  .\nd  the  producing  companies  who 
are  dedicated  to  direct  service  of  our  educational  needs 
also  warrant  that  kind  of  sup[)ort. 

To  that  end  a  new  and  v  igorous  .See  &  Hear  takes 
the  field  in  this  new  school  year.  .\  traditional  responsi- 
bility was  to  furnish  our  more  than  10,000  certified 
readers  the  Fall  Inventory  included  with  issue.  Only  a 
trace  of  "regular"  style  is  possible  this  month  because 
of  the  length  of  that  useful  feature  section. 

To  serve  wholeheartedly  the  needs  of  schools  is  a 
task  of  itself  and  to  that  task  this  magazine  is  again 
dedicated.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  already  reach 
txnice  the  number  of  schools  ol  aiiv  contemporary  in 
this  special  field;  we  alone  among  audio-\  isual  journals 
reach  all  the  county  superintendents  of  schools.  Thrs 
group    comprises   one   of    the    most    important    buving 


seaments  in   the  educational  market 


You  cannot  dwide  attention  among  all  the  special 
interests  served  by  audio-visuals.  The  churches  aloue. 
for  example,  must  be  counted  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Churches,  for  the,  most  part,  buy  as  individual  units. 
But  school  purchases  are  directed  by  superintendents. 
through  systems  and  through  audio-visual  departments 
where  they  now  exist.  It  takes  all  of  the  10,300  copies  of 
this  issue  to  barely  co\er  the  school  market  field  alone! 

We  are  aware  of  these  truths  and  we  mean  to  scr\e 
them.  Only  responsible  action  counts  now.  -OHC 


Published  at  812  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago  10 
O.  H.  Coelln,  Jr.  Publisher  Earl  Hale,  President 

Walter  A.  Wittich,  Editor 


William  Ball,  Art  Director 


New   York:   Rohcrt   .Seymour.   Jr.,    !S9   Fifth    .\venue 
Los   Angele.s:   F.dnuind    Kerr,  .5606   .Sunset    Boulevard 

I«uf  1.  Volume  4.  published  Scpteinher,  1948  nl  .S12  N.  l>aib<3rn  St.  Chicaen 
io  by  Audio-Visual  Publications.  Inc.  Trade  Mark  Registered  U  S.  Patent 
Omre.  International  Rights  Reserved.  Application  for  second  class  mMn 
pcndinK  at  the  Post  OfTire.  Chicago.  Ulinois.  By  subscription  ?.i.OU  per 
school  year;   (oveign  $4.00.   Entire  contents  Copyright   1948. 

SEE     &     HEAR 


this  ^en^  kind  of 
PORTAB4E  Projector 


for  76fnni.  sound 

pictures  offers  yoy 

these  ^  big  features 


The  Ampro  Compact  has  been  built  for  those 
who  need  a  portable,  single-case  quality  pro- 
jector at  a  popular  price.  It  is  a  basically  new 
type  of  portable  projector  which  brings  you: 

1.  New  Amazingly  Compact  One-Case  Unit 

A  complete  full  size  l6mm.  sound  pic- 
ture projection  outfit — including  pro- 
jector, amplifier,  detachable  8"  speaker 
and  cord,  plus  room  for  extra  400' 
reel  and  film — all  in  one  portable  case. 
Measures  only  15"  x  IV/i"  x  9'4". 
Speaker  can  be  instantly  removed  and 
set  up  near  screen  for  best  sound 
reproduction. 

2.  New  Remarkably  Quick  Set-Up 

Through  new,  counterbalancing 
mechanism,  projector  swings  up  into 
operating  position  in  one  easy  move- 
ment. Permanently  attached  reel  arms 
■'X;^^  swing  quickly  into  position — and  in 
^'^^  less  than  ten  seconds  the  Ampro  Com- 
pact is  ready  to  thtead,  connect  and 
operate. 

3.  Full  Professional  Quality  Projection 

The  many  Ampro  quality  features, 
tested  in  thousands  of  projectors  over 
many  years  and  through  millions  of 
performances,  are  fully  maintained. 
Not  a  new  untried  unit — but  rather  an 
ingenious  adaptation  of  a  proven 
16mm.  sound  projector.  Unusually 
quiet-running. 

4. 100%  Availability  for  Quick  Servicing . . .  The  entire  chassis 

of  the  Ampro  Compact  can  be  removed  quickly  and  easily 
from  the  case.  This  is  the  only  portable  one-case  16mm. 
sound  projector  that  offers  lOO'S  convenient  availability 
for  both  mechanical  and  electrical  servicing. 

Plus  New  Lower  Price  and  many  other  new  features 

Including  a  new  free  flow  streamlined  cooling  system — 
and  special  cushioning  to  protect  projector  mechanism 
against  shocks.  An  ideal  unit  for  both  silent  and  sound 
ptojection  for  moderate  sized  audiences  where  compact- 
ness, ease  of  set-up,  portability,  quality  of  projection,  are 
important  factors. 

:  *  VmpIo  CORPORATION.  2S3,  N.  Wes.«a  A«..  '. 

:      '":::"■  LM.aeuasa„apnceoM.=  new  \ 

A  npro  Ccnpact  Pro.ectoc.                   ,i,„3,„,ed   booklet,  • 

•      ^  "The  Ama..ng  Story  of  16mm.                  ^^^.j.^^^,„g  . 

:        □  Also  send  FREE  copy  ot     A  New  l 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  new  Ampro 
Compact.  Also  send  10c  for  interesting  booklet 
"The  Amazing  Story  of  I6mm.  Sound  Motion 
Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of  how  sound 
pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and  FREE 
copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the  story 
of  sound  hims  in  the  classroom)  -These  inform- 
ative booklets  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid. 

The  AMPRO  CORPORATION   •   CHICAGO    18,  ILL.   •  A  general  precision  equipment  corporation  subsidiary 

A  L  L     I  N  \    E  N  T  O  R  'S      I  S  S  U  E 
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FRENCH-RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL   LENGTH    FILMS 

With    English    Titles 

Umm  SOUNDFIIM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
LAST  MILLIONAIRE 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And  Many   Other 
Distinguished  Films 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
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1  600    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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SCREENJIIGHLIOHTS 

Christmas  Rhapsody  (10  minutes) 
b&w  $19.50  sound,  $13.95  silent. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
Subject:  story  of  a  Christmas  tree. 
Synopsis:  Opening  with  scenic  shots 
of  a  pine  forest  and  snow-capped 
mountains,  we  see  the  little  Christ- 
mas tree  dwarfed  by  the  towering 
pines.  The  little  tree  wonders  what 
possible  use  he  can  be  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  forester  and  his  children 
come  and  cut  down  the  tree  and  take 

it  home. 

Before  the  open  hearth  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  the  children  decorate   the 
tree  and  put  a  star  in  its  crown  and  a 
manger  beneath  its   branches.    The 
little  tree  knows  then  that  of  all  the 
forest  he  had  been  chosen  to  bring 
joy  to  the  world  on  the  night  before 
Christmas.   The    film   ends   showing 
the   entire    family   gathered   around 
the  tree  singing  Silent  Night. 
Evaluation:  A  film  of  simplicity  and 
sweetness  which  builds  a  good  holi- 
day atmosphere.  The  close-ups  of  the 
tree's   branches  with   the   Christmas 
trimmings  arc  lovely  and  nostalgic. 
I'he   musical   background,   which   is 
1    proxided   by    the    acapella   choir   of 


E\anst()n  and  the  symphony  orches- 
tra of  Evanston,  consists  of  Christ- 
mas carols  and  hymns.  A  very  useful 
film  for  filling  requests  for  holiday 
material  for  young  and  old. 

*  *  * 

Do    Words    Ever    Fool    You?     (10 
min)    B&W  or  Color.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films. 
Synopsis:  Opening  with  a  shot  of  a 
9-  or  10-)  ear-old  girl  playing  a  word 
game  with  her  brother  and  another 
friend,  the  picture  goes  on  to  con- 
sider   the    various    meanings    which 
can  be  read  into  the  same  word.  Ex- 
amples:   paper-may    mean    newspa- 
per or  typewriter  paper;  plane-may 
mean  airplane  or  woodworking  tool; 
home-means  many  different  things. 
The  use  of  words  as  modifiers,  the 
meanings  which  different  people,  be- 
cause  oi   their   differing  \iewpoints, 
read  into  ad\crtising  copy  are  com- 
mented on.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  misuse  of  words  in  name  call- 
ing and  the  dangers  of  using  such 
extreme  words   as   "true"    and   "un- 
true", "always"  and  "never",  "love" 
and  "hate". 

Evaluation:  An  informative  film 
which  should  be  fun  for  the  young- 
sters and  enrich  language  classes. 


The  International  Film  Foundation  announces  the  release  of  a  new 
JULIEN   BRYAN  PRODUCTION... 


PEIPING  FAMILY 

.  .  .the  simple  narrative  of  a  middle 
class  Chinese  family  told  in  pure 
documentary  style. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  literature  of  this 
and  other  films  on  peoples  of  the  world. 


School  Days  in  China 


International  Film  Foundation 

New  York  19.  N.  i. 
1600  Broadway 


SEE    &    HEAR 


Whether  you  live  in  Al- 
berta, Arizona,  Connecti- 
cut or  Kalamazoo,  yuu  11 
find  a  filni-li-mlins  li- 
brary conveniently  lo- 
cated to  make  L'oronet 
Films  available  to  yon  at 
nominal  rental  rates.  And 
you'll  find  that  I'oronrt's 
hundreds  of  I  tJ  ni  ni . 
sound -mot  ion  pictures, 
in  color  or  black  and 
white,  are  ideally  suited 
to  your  visual  education 
protrram. 

J  UHf  look  throuK^h  t  li  c 
11m  t  below  to  find  your 
nenreMt    rentiil    .soiiree. 


ARIZONA 

IniviiTsity  Extension  Division 
I'nlvtTslty  of  Arl/oiia,  Tucson 


ARKANSAS 

IK>p.irtm.nt  oi  I'uhlic  Relations 
State  Teachei-s  (_'olU*ge.  Conway 
Amlio- Visual  Scrviw 
State  IVpt.  of  Kduc,  Little  Hock 


CALIFORNIA 

Ideal  Pictures  L'oiToratlon 

2408  \V.  7th  St..  Los  Auneles 

Screen  Adettes,  Inc. 

8479  Melrose  Ave..  Los  Angeles 

Photo  and  Soimd.  Inc. 

116  Natonia  St.,  San  Francisco 

!i.  Call  ISluhni  Co. 

2518  98th  Ave..  Oakland 

University  Kxtension  Division 

University  of  Calif.,  Berkeley 

University  Extension  Division 

University  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles 

Munday  and  Collins 

39  Edfc'ewood  Rd..  Redwood  City 


COLORADO 

Meal  Pictures  Corjwration 
714  EiKhteenth  St..  Denver 
University  E.\tension  Division 
University  of  Colorado.  lioulder 
Colorado  Visual  Aids  Supply  Co. 
1118  Kroadway,  Denver 


CONNECTICUT 

I'LX  Film  Service 

34  E.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich 


FLORIDA 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 
1348  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami 


GEORGIA 

Idful  I'lciures  Corporation 
52  Auburn  Avenue,  S.fj..  Atlanta 
(W-neral  Extension  Division 
I'nivprsity  of  (.;a.,  Athens 


IDAHO 

Educational  Film  Library 
Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 

American  ^ilni  Registry 

28  E.  Jackson  Rlvd.,  Chicago 

Audio-Visual  Aids  Sen-ice 

So.  Illinois  University,  V'arlMindale 

Ideal  Pictures  CoiTwration 

28  E.  8th  St..  Chicago 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

84  East  Randolph  St..  Chicago 

Visual  Aids  Service 

University  of  111..  Champaign 


INDIANA 

Film  Crtit.T 

Indiana  U.,  Blonniingtnn 
Ideal  Pictures  CoriMH  atlon 
1214  Pcnn^ylvaniii.  liidiunupolis 
Indttinu  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc. 
72(>  N.  Illinois,  Indiamipolis 


IOWA 

I'niversity  Extension  Division 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Visual  Instruction  Seivice 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames 


KANSAS 

I'niversity  Extension  Division 
University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence 
Letfingwell's  Audio-Visual  Service 
2;J2A  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Sallna 


KENTUCKY 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 
42;{  W.  Liberty  St..  Louisville 
Di-pt.  of  I'niversity  E.xtension 
liiiversity  of  Kentucky.  Lexington 


LOUISIANA 

Meal  Pictun's  Coiporation 
S26  Baronne  St..  Xe«  Orleans 
Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons 
725  Poydias  St.,  New  Orleans 


MARYLAND 

Kuiin  Motiim  Picture  Service 
432  X.  Calveil  St.,  Baitiiuore 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Ideal  Pictures  Corpoiation 
Hi  Melrose  Street.  Boston 
Vesco  Film  Library 
116  Xewlnuy  St..  Boston 
Visual  Aids  Service 
Boston  University,  Boston 


MICHIGAN 

Lachnian  and  Company 
5(i3t>  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit 
Locke  Film  Library 
12U  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo 
I'niversity  Extension  Division 
I'niv.  ot  Midiigan.  Ann  Arbor 


MINNESOTA 

Elliot  Film  Company 
111(1  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis 
Ideal  Pictvues  Corporation 
301  \V.  Lake  .St..  Minneapolis 
Midwest  Audio-Visual  Service 
15tl4  Hemu>pin  Ave.,  Minneapolis 
Midwest  Audio-Visual  Service 
26  N.  First  Ave..  Duluth 
irniversity  Extension  Division 
University  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jasper  EuIuk  &  Sons 
227  S.  State  St.,  Jackson 
School  of  Education 
University  ot  Miss.,  University 


MISSOURI 

Meal  Pictures  CoiTwiration 
1402  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City 
Swank  Miili<m  Pictures.  Inc. 
614  .\.  Skinker  Blvd..  St.  Louis 
University  Extension  Division 
I  niversity  of  Mo..  <*olumhia 


MONTANA 


l)ep;irtiiifnt  of  Visual  Education 
State  Dept.  of  Edtic.  Helena 


NEBRASKA 

riiiveiMty  Extension  Division 
Iniversity  of  Xebr.,  Lincoln 


NEW    JERSEY 

Art  Zi'iller  Company.  Inc. 
155  Washington  St.,  Newark 
New  Jeisey  State  Museum 
Tienton 


NEW   MEXICO 

E.\tensiiin  Divisinn 

U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuuuerque 


NEW   YORK 

Buffalo  Mu.seum  of  Science 
Humbolt  Park.  Buffalo 
Bertram  Willoughby  Pictures 
1600  Broadway.  New  York  City 
International  Film  Bureau.  Inc. 
15  Park  Row.  New  York  City 
Uelin  Music  I'oinpany,  Inc. 
47  Gihl)s  St..  Rochester 
Educational  Film  Library 
Syiacuse  University,  Syracuse 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

University  Extension  Division 
I'niversity  of  N.  C.  Chapel  Hill 


NORTH    DAKOTA 


Division  of  Supervised  Study 
N.  Da.  Agricultural  Col..  Fargo 


OHIO 

Sunray  FilniR,  Inc. 
2108  Paj-ne  Ave..  Cleveland 
Ohio  Film  &  Slide  Exchange 
State  Dept.  of  Educ.  Columbus 
Twyman  F'ilms,  Inc. 
29  Central  Ave..  Da.vton 
Cousino  Visual  Education  Service 
1221  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 

University  Extension  Division 
University  of  Okla..  Norman 


OREGON 

Visual  Instruction  Senice 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallls 
Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 
915  S.  W.  10th  Ave.,  Portland 
Screen  Adettes,  Inc. 
t;il  N.  Tillamook  St.,  Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Indiana  Film  Library 

State  Teachers  College.  Indiana 

Lee  Boyer  Film  Library- 

State  Teach.  College,  Mill^rsville 

J.  P.  Lilley  &  Son 

277  Boas  St..  ilarrishurg 

Kimz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1310  Vine  St..  Pbiladelpliia 

I'CVV  Film  Library 

Pa.  Col.  for  Women,  Pitlsbuiyb 

Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1905  Sanderson  Ave.,  Scr.  nton 

.\udio-Visual  Aids  Library 

Pa.  State  CoBege.  State  College 


SOUTH   CAROLINA 

I'liiversily  K\[in>iun  Dliislnn 
University  ol  S.  C..  Columbia 


TENNESSEE 

I'tiiver^ity  Kxtension  Division 
University  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville 
University  Extension  Division 
U.  T.  Junior  College,  Martin 
Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 
18  S.  3rd  St.,  Memphis  . 
University  Extension  Division 
Middle  Tenne.s.see  Branch 
2:;21  West  End,  Nashville 


TEXAS 

Department  of  Radio  &  Visual  VM. 
State  Dept.  of  Educ,  Austin 
ITniversity  Extension  Division 
University  of  Texas.  .-Vustin 
Visiial  Education.  Inc. 
Lamar  and  12th,  Austin 
Meal  Pictures  Corporation 
2024  Main  St..  Dallas 


UTAH 

Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Inst. 

Brigham  Young,  Provo 

Ideal  Pictures  Cnrpoialiun 

lit  Post  Office  PI..  Salt  Liike  Cif> 


VIRGINIA 

Meal  Pictures  Corpmatinn 
21'.t  E.  Main  St..  IJulniiond 


WASHINGTON 

Dept.  of  Visual  Education 

Cent.  Wash.  Col.  of  Eil..  EUen.sburg 

Extension  Division 

Wasli.  State  College.  Pullman 


WISCONSIN 

Plmloail  \  i.sual  SeiTtce 
844  N.  Plankinion.  Milwaukee 
I'niversity  Extension  Division 
University  ot  Wis..  .Madison 


CANADA 

Beni>grapli 

279  Foi-t  St..  Winnipeg,  .Man. 

Benograph 

577  Granville  St..  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Benograph 

100  Adelaide  St.,  W.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Beniigraph 

1330SherhrookSt..W.Monireal,<iue. 

Benograph 

Moneion,  New  Brunswick 

Division  of  Visual  Instruction 

University  of  Alheita.  Ediuiininti 


HAWAII 


Ideal  Pictures  Coi-p'iJatlon 

1370  S.  Beretannia  St.,  Honolulu 


PUERTO    RICO 


Ofllce  of  Commissionei  ot  Educ. 
Sun  Juan 


For  a  complete  catolog,  or 
purchase  information,  write 
to: 

Coronet  films 


Coronet   BIdg.  Chicago   1,  Illinois 


FALL    INVENTORY     ISSUE 


AN  IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


RKO 


MORE  THAN  150  FILMS 

RKO's  initial  educational  releases  for  class- 
rooms and  auditorium  use  cover  a  wide 
range  of  material  selected  with  care  from 
among  many  hundreds  of  films  and  made 
available  for  release  in  keeping  with  present- 
day  school  and  curriculum  requirements. 
All  of  these  films  meet  the  high  standards 
of  production  quality  demanded  by  a  major 
motion  picture  company; — all  are  being  re- 
leased in  the  belief  that  their  use  will  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  provide  the  instruc- 
tor with  a  vast  new  source  of  teaching  ma- 
terial. 

Two  classes  of  subjects  are  being  made 
available.  The  first  consists  of  two-reel  sub- 
jects containing  actual  documentation  of 
various  facets  of  the  American  scene  and 
the  American  Way  of  Life  and  subjects  from 
outside  the  United  States  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  life  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. The  second  group  is  made  up  of  more 
than  100  films  on  sports,  which  touch  on  all 
phases  of  athletics — and  feature  many  fa- 
mous world  champions. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 

These  valuable  teaching  aids  are  avail- 
able to  educational  film  libraries  under 
three  year  license  agreement,  with  a  liberal 
three  year  extension  policy,  directly  from 
RKO  RADIO  PICTURES,  or  through  au- 
thorized visual  education  dealers. 

Visual  Education  Dealers  wishing  infor- 
mation about  how  to  become  an  authorized 
RKO  RADIO  PICTURES  educational  film 
distributor  should  write  directly  to  RKO 
RADIO  PICTURES  for  information. 


FREE! 


WRITE 

TODAY 
for  your  FREE  copy 
of  this  attractive, 
informative  educa- 
tional film  brochure. 

RKO  RADIO  PICTURES, 

16mm  Edocational  Division,   C 
1270  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


University  of  Missouri  Expands 
Statewide  Audio-Visual  Service 

♦  The  University  ot  Missouri  is 
putiing  forth  every  effort  to  provide 
the  .schools  of  Missouri  with  the 
finest  \isual  education  ser\ice  pos- 
sible. 

The  University  has  added  to  its 
staff  a  Sujiervisor  of  Field  Work  in 
\isual  Education,  who  is  planning 
to  hold,  on  a  state-wide  basis,  a  series 
of  institutes  dealing  with  the  correla- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  areas  with 
the  \arious  films  available.  It  will 
be  his  purpose  to  work  with  teachers 
who  wish  to  make  their  instruction 
more  effective. 

New  films  dealing  with  art.  mathe- 
matics, institutional  farm  training 
for  veterans,  driver  education,  safety 
education,  fire  prevention,  literature, 
science,  guidance,  and  a  large  num- 
ber dealing  with  the  social  studies 
arc  available  for  fall  booking. 

Those  interested  in  ha\ing  an 
audio-\  isual  institute  held  may  write 
to  Mrs.  Catherine  C.  Lippard,  in 
charge  of  the  Visual  Education  De- 
partment, Adult  Education  and  Ex- 
tension Service,  23  Jesse  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

»         *         « 

-FILM     EVALUATION- 

Are  You  Popular?  (10  min)  B&W 
or  Color.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films.  r4   ' 

♦  This  teen  age  picture  accenl^uates 
the  positive  and  illustrates  its  point- 
ers on  popularity  through  the  con- 
crete examples  of  two  attractive  high 
school  yoimgsters. 

Are  You  Popular  dramatizes  the 
success  of  a  pretty,  neat,  natural- 
acting  girl  with  a  thoughtful,  clean 
cut,  well-mannered  lad  who  asks  for 
and  receives  a  date  with  her.  Brief 
glimpses  of  a  forward,  over-dressed, 
gum-chewing  girl  and  a  boy  who 
boorishly  waits  until  the  last  minute 
to  call  a  girl  for  a  social  engage- 
ment, are  given.  Herein  lies  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  film:  it  is  that  it's 
essentially  a  "quick  success  story". 
The  alert  teacher  or  group  leader 
can  compensate  for  this  emphasis  in 
the  introduction  and  by  making  the 
most  of  the  many  construct i\e  hints 

Are  You  Popular  would  team  very 
well  with  Shy  Guy  (Coronet) ,  Sit- 
ting Right  (Flory  Films) ,  and  Eti- 
quette and  Junior  Prom  (both  Sim- 
mel-Meservey)  for  any  high  school 
or  church  young  peoples'  group. 


Now  Available 

EIGHT    NEW    SOUND 

HEALTH  AND 
HYGIENE  FILMS 

1  .  The  NINE  BASIC  FUNC- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
HUMAN  BODY. 

The  principal  and  basic  constituents 
of  the  human  system  are  set  forth 
by  means  of  animated  drawings  in 
nine  groups,  as  follows:  THE 
SKELETAL,  THE  MUSCULAR. 
THE  EXCRETORY,  THE  CIR- 
CULATORY, THE  NERVOUS, 
THE  SENSORY,  THE  DIGES- 
TIVE. THE  LYMPHATIC,  and 
THE  ENDOCRINE. 

2.  THE  HUMAN  HAIR 

Demonstrates  the  hair  as  part  of 
the  skin,  similar  in  development 
and  growth.  Growth,  duration,  re- 
newal and  other  characteristics 
shown,  also  relation  to  sebaceous 
glands  and  causation  of  goose  flesh. 
Importance  to  personal  appearance 
emphasized. 

3.  KIDNEYS  URETERS  AND 
BLADDER 

This  film  describes  the  important 
anatomical  features,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  ureters  and  the 
urinary  bladder. 

4 .  THE  HUMAN  SKIN 

Animation  and  photography  show 
the  construction  and  function  of  the 
human  skin;  how  it  protects  us  from 
our  environment  and  regulates  the 
temperature  of  our  bodies;  impor- 
tance of  care  and  cleanliness  in  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  and 
health  of  the  skin  is  emphasized. 

5 .  THE  HUMAN  THROAT 

Shows  the  anatomy  and  function- 
ing of  the  throat  as  a  passage  for 
air  and  food,  its  defense  mecha- 
nisms, and  how  both  air  and  food 
are  diverted  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels. 

6.  OUR  FEET 

Animation  and  photography  show 
the  construction  and  function  of 
the  human  foot,  both  as  a  weight 
carrier  and  as  a  means  of  locomo- 
tion. 

7.  HOW  THE  RESPIRATORY 
SYSTEM  FUNCTIONS 

The  air  passages  and  their  func- 
tional purpose  fully  explained.  Ex- 
change of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen within  lungs  is  shown  as  is 
exchange  of  these  gases  within  th« 
body  tissues.  Mechanism  of  breath- 
ing, action  of  ribs  and  diaphram  are 
shown  by  elaborate  animated  dia- 
grams. 

8 .  HOW  TO  AVOID  MUSCLE 
STRAINS 

What  causes  muscle  strain  and  how 
to  avoid  it  is  shown  by  explaining 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  con- 
junction with  the  lever  action  of 
the  bones  and  their  joints.  Correct 
and  incorrect  application  of  lever- 
age principles  as  regards  body  move- 
ments demonstrated  by  animated 
drawings  and   live   action. 

Write   for   full   details   and 

NEW  BRAY  CATALOG 


BRAY  STUDIOS 

INCORPORATED 
729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


SEE     &     HEAR 


DOUBLE  ECONOMY 

IN  MICRO-PROJECTION 


jNaiAL 


COS! 


,  THREE  USES 


For  Permanently 

Mounted  Specimens 

Handles  a  wide  range  of  regular 
material  with  ample  reserve  res- 
olution and  covering  power  for 
higher  and  lower  magnifications. 
With  divisible  objective,  range  of 
magnification  is  from  30Xto230X, 
at  screen   distances  4  to    1 5   feet. 


For  Drawing  and  Table  Pro/ecf/on 

Mirror  reflects  the  image  onto  a 
notebook  or  paper  directly  below. 
Image  is  clear  and  sharp  for  easy 
tracing.  Divisible  objective  can  be 
removed  and  standard  microscope 
objectives  used,  if  larger  images 
and  higher  powers  are  desired. 


For  Specimens  in  Liquid 

The  whole  class  can  view  a  living 
specimen  at  one  time.  Special  air 
space  insulation  in  the  object  stage 
makes  it  possible  to  observe  liv- 
ing material  for  long  periods. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


MICRO-PROJECTOR 


FALL     I  N  V  E  N  T  O  R  V     I  S  S  U  E 


A  Distinct  Aid  in  Visual  Education 

NEW.  EXCITING  GAME  consistinL-  of  cards  showing 
streets  of  homes  and  stores,  to  he  [ilaced  in  ACME  C!ARD 
CHAHT    lor  anv   other  card   hohler  I    or   mounted   on   a 

bulletin  board. 

For  Grades   1    and  2, 
Complete  $1 .50, 

postpaid. 

The  children  "visit  Phonics- 
ville".  peer  into  a  window:  if 
the  child  recognizes  the  ini- 
tial sound  he  finds,  and  can 
use  it  in  a  word,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  open  the  door  — 
where  he  finds  another  sur- 
prise! This  inexpensive,  in- 
genious little  game  will  do 
wonders  in  improving  every 
phase  of  the  primary  reading 
program. 

Also  —  THE  BlJLLETI.N  BOARD  PRIMARY  CARD  UNIT,  an  aid 
to  primary  reading,  language,  social  scienre.  85  card  strips  in  set. 
$2.75,  postpaid. 

NEVi/\  JUST  OUT'. 

THE  MUSIC  .STORY  HOUR,  STEVE  SEARS.  ACE  AN- 

hy  Elyda  M.  Morphy.  U.  of  Wis-  NOUNCER,  by  Wm.  B.  Leven- 

consin    School   of   the   Air,    for  son.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 

grades  3  and  4.  Delightful  sto-  Schools,   Cleveland    (Station 

ries    of   music    and    composers,  WBOEt.   Fictionalized   account 

with  suggested  recordings.  Post-  of  radio  broadcasting.  Grades  7- 

paid,  $1.75.  10.  Postpaid,  $2..50. 

THE   KING  COMPANY 

4609  N.  Clark  St.,  Dept.  S9,  Chicago  40,  III. 


Naved  Officers  for  194S-f9  are  (I  to  r)  Merrhnan  Hottz,  presidetit; 
Hazel  Calhoun.  1st  vicrfwesident;  Roa  Kraft  Birch,  2nd  vice- 
president:   and    Keith    South,  secretary-treasurer. 

IBOO  Attend  NAVED  Meeting 

*  The  National  .Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers,  nationwide  family  of  retail  companies  who 
specialize  iti  educational  films  and  ecjuijjment  for 
schools,  churches,  community  and  industry,  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  last  month.  Merriman 
Holtz,  Portland,  Oregon  was  elected  president. 

Other  officers  who  will  guide  the  association  are 
Hazel  Calhoun,  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  is  first  vice- 
president:  Roa  Kraft  Birch  of  Milwaukee,  second  vice- 
president;  and  Keith  South,  Minneapolis,  who  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  at  the  convention  were  Tom  Rob- 
erts, Chicago;  E.  K.  Stoeppelworth,  St.  Louis;  Lawrence 
Saltzman,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Ralph  Haile,  Cincinnati; 
and  Linwood  IJeacom  of  Mexico. 


0^  projector  for  All  Size  Slides 


plus  Filmtrip! 


Only   GoldE  ALL-PURPOSE 

gives   you   such   versatile,   high 

efficiency,  long  range  projection! 

Handles  the  full  range  of  visual 

stills  .  .  .  brilliantly  ...  in  color 

or    black-and-white!    Cooler 

operation.    Provides 

utmost   safety   with 

high  power  illumination 

for   even   the   smallest 

transparencies!  Choice  of 

coated   lenses.  Compact. 

Easy   to   operate.   Lift-oflf 

carrying  case  available. 

Send  for  Bullefin  No.  473 

GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

I2ie-H     West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  7,  U.S.A. 
Makers  of  Quality  Projection 
Equipment  /or  25  Years 


^ 


SEE     &     HEAR 


The  Editors  of  SEE  &  HEAR  bring  you  the  highlights  in 

NEWS  of  the  MONTH 


Featvrfd  Personalities  at  the  NAVED  con- 
vention xvcrc  (left)  Louis  DcRochemont, 
noted  I'loducer,  and  retiring  XAl'ED  presi- 
dent, Olson  Anderson. 

University  Film  Producers 
Hold  Second  Annual  Meeting 

♦  liniversity  film  pioduciion  dcpart- 
iiR'nts  tliroiighoiit  the  couniiy  were 
well  rt'pic'scnted  ;it  the  University 
Film  Producers  Association  second 
annual  conference,  when  nearly  fifty 
dcks^atos  met  from  August  23-27  ai 
Douglas  Lodge,  in  Itasca  State  Park. 
Miinicsota. 

Naming  two  major  purposes  in 
adopting  a  constitution,  the  dele- 
gates agreed  that  UFPA  should  first, 
serve  as  a  central  source  of  informa- 
tion for  educational  institiuions,  and 
second.  pio\ide  a  means  of  sharing 
ideas  on  the  various  activities  in- 
volved in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  photographic  and  audio- 
materials. 

Screening  and  criticism  of  twenty- 
five  recent  university  film  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  round  table  discus- 
sion of  such  problems  as  script  prep- 
aration, cinematography,  editing, 
laboratory  processes,  and  music,  high- 
lighted the  week-long  conference. 

Dr.  Don  G.  Williams  of  Syracuse 
University  was  elected  president  for 
the  next  two  years,  while  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stallings,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Vernon  Putnam,  University  of 
Iowa,  w'ere  chosen  vice-president  and 
secretary.  Retiring  officers  are  Harris 
Moore,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, president,  and  Don  Williams, 
secretary-treasurer. 

«         *         ♦ 

First  Radio  Institute  Held 
in  Nurnberg  Court  Scene 

♦  A  report  to  See  &  Hear  directly 
from  the  E  &  CR  Division,  OMGUS 
in  the  American  occupied  zone  of 
Germany  tells  that  the  Education 
and  Cultural  Relations  echelon  is 
now  set  up  in  Xurnberg.  A  5-day 
educational  radio  institute  was  held 


in  .\ugiist  within  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
The  (ourtrooin  in  which  the  war 
crimes  were  judged  was  the  scene  of 
this  historic  event  in  a-v  education 
abroad!  The  headphones  and  instan- 
taneous translation  facilities  were 
thus  available  to  the  members  of  the 
institute.  (Charles  P.  Maclnnis  and 
Dr.  Lowdermilk  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  were  among  the  U.  S. 
represeniati\es  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Copies  of  See  &  Hear  were 
put  to  good  use  at  the  conference. 
*         *         # 

Carl  H.  Milam  Pays  Tribute 
to  Memory  of  C.  R.  Reagan 

♦  The  sudden  passing  last  month  of 
C.  R.  Reagan,  founder  president  of 
the  Film  Council  of  America  and  a 
visual  education  pioneer  who  was 
also  first  president  of  the  National 
•Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers  was  a  profound  shock  to  his 
many  friends  and  admirers.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  work  of 
the  Film  Council  in  which  he  played 
such  a  constructive  role. 

No  finer  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Reagan  than  that  received  from  his 
good  friend  Carl  Milam,  a  member 
of  the  JCA  Board  of  Trustees  and 
librarian  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Nfilam  said  "FCA  will  be  his  monu- 
ment and  it  must  be  worthy." 


N.wED  Ladies  Get-Tocmhir  l  fa  at  the 
National  Audio-Visual  Conventions  in  Chi- 
cago last  month  was  in  charge  of  this  charm- 
ing group  of  official  hostesses:  (top  row,  I  to 
r)  Mrs.  Margaret  Ostrom.  Mrs.  .4dolph 
Wertheimer,  Winifred  Tower,  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Roberts,  (front  row,  I  to  r)  Mrs.  Harry 
Eller,  Mrs.  Chester  Cooley,  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
Dent,  Mrs.  William  Kruse.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
iVilton.    (Leptey  &  Joswick  photo) 


Motion  Picture  Commission 
Announces  Final  Meeting 

♦  -According  to  Dr.  Mark  A.  May, 

C^hairman  of  the  Commission  on  Mo- 
tion Piduies  of  the  .American  Coun- 
(il  on  Education,  the  final  meeting 
!)l  the  Connnission  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  September  25th. 
.\t  this  meeting  the  Commission  is 
expected  to  release  research  mate- 
rials and  educational  specifications 
to  be  used  in  de\eloping  films  in  the 
fields  of  dejnocracy,  music,  art  and 
high  school  mathematics.  Ten  to 
fifteen  topics  are  proposed  in  each 
of  these  fields.  These  materials  are 
to  be  made  a\ailable  to  film  pro- 
ducers without  charge,  and  may  be 
secured,  after  release,  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Motion  Pictures.  333 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, where  the  Commission  has  its 
headquarters  at  Yale  University. 

The  educational  specifications  to 
be  released  to  film  producers  contain 
a  statement  on:  (1)  The  educational 
problem  to  be  dealt  with,  (2)  the 
audience  for  whdm  the  film  is  in- 
tended. (3)  the  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained, and  (4)  the  subject  matter 
content  to  be  covered.  The  Commis- 
sion itself  does  not  engage  in  film 
production  activities,  it  hopes  to  in- 
terest established  film  producers  in 
developing  its  specifications  into 
classroom  films. 

*         *         * 

Young   America   Films   Now 
Renting  Via  Ideal  Pictures 

♦  Schools,  churches  and  community 
groups  are  now  able  to  rent  all  Young 
America  films  from  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  local  offices  of  the  Ideal  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  according  to  a 
joint  announcement  made  by  Ideal 
and  Young  America  Films.  Ideal 
offices  located  in  eighteen  principal 
cities  will  carry  a  sufficient  stock  of 
Young  America  titles  to  serve  all 
customers  in  their  respective  areas. 
Such  a  rental  operation  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  purchase  by 
Ideal  of  a  large  number  of  duplicate 
prints  of  every  film  listed  in  the 
Young  America  catalog. 
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Efla  Disci  sses  •■Techniques  and  Problems  Relating  to  the  Circulation  of  Audio- 
ViSDAL  Materials"  with  Ford  L.  Lemler,  University  of  Michigan,  presiding.  Also  on  the 
panel  weie  C.  R.  Crakes.  Ralph  J.  Del  Coro,  Godfrey  Elliot.  W.  Robert  Fnlton.  Sandra 
P.  GcoiKC.  Heloise  Griffin,  John  R.  Hedges.  Chester  Lindstrom.  M,  Brnnsoi,  Motley. 
Willi:mi  I,.  Rogers,  F.,  C.  Waggoner,  and  Floyd  E.  Watt, 


FnKf:Ti\F  NffTHoDS  OK  I'siNr,  Audiovisual  Materials  was  the  panel  in  charge  of  Louis 
S  GiKxlman.  City  College  of  New  York.  Also  serving  were  Mary  Aceti.  Richard  C, 
Brower,  J.  Bruce  Buckler,  .Stephen  M.  Corey,  C.  E.  Costley.  Robert  E,  deKiefTer.  Ells- 
worth C,  Dent,  Robert  Kncckel,  W.  C.  Nfeierhenry,  R,  Russell  Munn,  Willis  R.  Reals, 
Alvin  B,  Roberts,  David  E,  Strom.  V.  L.   1  atlock  and  Abraham  H.  \anderMeer. 


Institutional  Prodijchon  of  .Aidio-Visuai.  Materials  on  a  N'on-Pkofit  Basis  was 
discussed  bv  Chairman  Lee  Cochran.  University  of  Uma.  and  panel  members  Roger 
Albright,  ).  R,  Bingliani,  Beverh  Dean.  KewiRlh  F.dwaids.  Rev.  B.  B.  Fisher,  David 
Goodman.  Harris  Moore.  David  Noss,  H.  W.  .Schulzc,  Harry  C.  Spencer,  Larry  Sher- 
wood, Don  Williams,  and  I'aiil  R.  Wcndt. 
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(ONVEHTION  REPORT 

Fifth  Annual  EFLA  Conference 
and  Election  Held  in  Chicago 

♦  The  Educational  Film  Library  As- 
.sociation,  holding  its  Filth  Annual 
Conference  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
in  Chicago  on  August  7th,  has  an- 
nounced new  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  J.  R.  Bing- 
ham, director  of  Association  Films 
(YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
was  re-elected  president  of  EFLA. 
Marguerite  Kirk,  director  of  Libra- 
ries, Films  and  Radio,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Newark,  New  Jersey,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Dr.  Edgar 
Dale,  Ohio  State  University,  was 
elected  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  EFLA 
Board  of  Directors  are  L.  C.  Larson, 
Indiana  University,  Walter  Wittich, 
Wisconsin  University,  Francis  Noel, 
California  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Virginia  Beard,  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  and  R.  Russell 
Munn,  Akron  Public  Library.  Miss 
Kirk,  Miss  Beard  and  Dr.  Dale  are 
newly  elected  members  of  the  Board. 

McClusky  Is  DAVI  President 
Following  Corey  Resignation 

♦  F.  Dean  McClusky,  formerly  first 
vice-president  of  the  NEA  Depart- 
ment of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
has  been  elevated  to  the  presidency 
upon  the  resignation  of  Stephen  M. 
Corey. 

Dr.  McClusky  is  associate  professor 
of  Education  and  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
played  a  leading  part  in  organizing 
DAVI  in  1923  ancl  he  has  continued 
to  be  very  active  in  DAVI  activities 
and  affairs.  His  term  of  office  as 
piesident  expires  in  June,  1949, 
\\hich  was  the  scheduled  expiration 
date  of  Dr.  Corey's  term  of  office. 

Dr.  Corey's  resignation  was 
prompted  by  his  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  to  accept  a  position 
at  Columbia  University  as  Professor 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  School  of  Ex- 
|3erimentation.  In  submitting  his 
resignation,  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  presidency  should  be  re- 
served for  persons  who  are  devoting, 
full  time  to  the  audio-visual  field, 
Corey's  resignation  was  accepted 
with  deep  regret  and  he  was  com- 

SEE&HEAR 


iiRiulccl  for  liis  spk'iulid  leaileiship 
ol  DAVI.  He  will  (oiiiiinie  to  serve 
i.s  a  member  of  ilic  I) W'l  K\('(iiti\i' 
Committee. 

Midwest  Forum  Group  Elects 
Orlin  D.  Trapp  as  President 

♦  Oiliii  1).  ri.i])|i.  \  isii.il  I'lliu  .ilioii 
Director.  Waiikenaii.  111.,  is  ilu-  new 
])resideiil  ol  tlu'  .Midwisi  Koruiii,  one 
ol  the  oUlisi  ()i<4,iiii/;ili()iis  in  exist- 
ence devoted  to  the  lui  ilieraiice  ol 
visual  ediieatioii.  Ilii'  ^loiip  met  at 
Cliitago's  .Sherman  Hotel  in  con- 
jnneiioii  ^viih  sessions  ol  ilu  Mini 
C^oinuil  ol  America.  I'chu  ation.il 
Film  Library  Association  .md  the 
National  .Association  ol  \'isiial  Edn- 
caiion  Dealeis. 

The  new  vice-presiileni  ol  the  Kor- 
uni  is  Verne  .Stockman,  Michigan 
Central  C:ollege.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Michigan.  |ose])h  E.  Dickmaii,  En- 
cyclopedia liriiannica  Films,  Inc., 
W'ilmette.  Illinois  was  reelected  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Rumors  that  tlu-  .Miilwest  Foiiiin 
might  dissolve  alter  this  meeting 
were  spiked  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  gioup.  I'laiis  lor  iiorgani/a- 
tion  or  amalgamation  vvilh  one  ol 
the  other  aiidio-\  isual  groujjs  iverc 
tabled. 

According  to  )<)se|)h  Ditkman  "the 
Miilwest  Forinn  will  continue  lo 
serve  a  distinctive  function  not  en- 
coinpassed  b\  any  other  organisation 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  active  participation 
ol  scliool  administrators  other  than 
those  concerned  only  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  audio-visual  pro- 
grams." 

It  was  also  announced  that  the 
[)olicy  for  the  coming  year  will  in- 
volve a  concerted  drive  to  enlist  the 
upport  of  school  superintendents  in 
the  midwest  not  already  active  in 
the  organization.  Plans  for  the  next 
innual  meeting  will  be  announced 
u  a  later  date. 

Orlin  T).  Trapp 


\!1M'\|-  II  KIN(,      \N[)     ,SiriR\IM\(.      AN      AlTlloVlMM       I'kot.RAM      UaS     ;i      ff;illlIC(l     F.FI.A      IO|)i(  , 

(h;iiiin;iiR(l  1)\  I.  C;.  Bocrlin.  I'tnivsv h:ini:i  Suiic  CdllcHC  iiiul  disuisscd  l)y  .S.  K.  .Mkire. 
Ki\,  {.cor^c  .Xiiiinon.  I  lioiiias  H.  Hoaiiiiiiaii.  M.  \ItC:al)f  l)a\.  loscpli  I)i(kmaii.  Hovi 
(.al\iri.  (.iirdon  C.  C.oclhev.  l'.li/al)illi  (iolltrmaii.  |.  \\  .  (.ritiiniini,  Riia  I  Iik  kliciiiui . 
(.(■iiii;c  MsliHirc.  \enion   McKinvii.  Clillonl   1).   Millci.  CliarUs  Sduillci. 


(oMMisin  I  M  111  Ai  111(1  \isi  \i.  Materials  is  of  growing  imporlaiue  and  El'l.A  panel 
members,  led  l)v  R.  Rnsscll  Miinn,  Akron  Public  Library,  were  as  follous:  Virginia 
Beard.  J.  R.  Hinghani,  I'airida  Blair.  J.  Margaret  Carter.  Lcn  Cliatwin.  Louis  Goodman. 
Paul  Giatke,  H.  15.  Jatkman.  H.  L.  Kooser,  Bertha  Landers.  Bruce  E.  Mahan.  Richard 
Sealock,  Roljcrt  Schacht,  Susan  Sinirall,  Ernest  Tiemann,  and  Thurnian  White. 


TALL    INVENTORY    ISSUE 


The    Eve.ninc.    Ckskral    Session     FhAruRED    "  The    Exterts    Look     Ar     Eu.Ms"    ami     the  • 
speaker  standing  is  Flovde  E.  Brooker.  I'.  S.  Office  of  Education   visual  aids  chief.  Chair- 
man   was   Robert    H.   Schacht.    I'nivcrsity   of   Wisconsin.    Other    resource    panel    members 
were   Marv   Aceii,   Patricia   Blair.   Ellsworth   C.   Dent.   Kenneth    Edwards.   AVilliam    Hock- 
man,  L.  C.  Larson,  and  Ravmond  Spottiswoode,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
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"Peipm^ 
Family 


•  1      !? 


•k  1  In-  chiih  li\L>  and  cusioins  of  a 
t\pical  Cliinc^c  laniily  ot  ihe  middle 
class  arc  visualized  in  the  new  Julien 
Bi\an  (iliii  Pcilnng  Family  which  is 
picioiiailv  reviewed  in  the  scenes  on 
this  jjaoe.  This  simple  narrative  is 
in  the  fadual  mood  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
other  recent  films  on  peoples  of  vari- 
ous lands,  and  one  of  his  best. 


Youru'   China    learns    to   write 


A  NEW  JULIEN  BRYAN  FILM 


C.randmollicr  Hi/  in  -Peiping  Family" 
Peipuig  Family  will  ser\e  many 
screens  in  schools,  churches  and 
among  community  groups,  and 
achieves  a  sense  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding for  the  Chinese  people 
without  sacrificing  the  authentic 
cjualitv  which  distinguishes  many  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  documentary  films. 
The  tcorld  within    the  microscope. 


A  t\incal  scene  in  Ihe  middle  class  Chinese       Shopping    in    Peiping:   Mrs     \lu    piuihases 
home  of  the  Uu  fnmUy  regctables  from  a  street  peddler. 


'.unchcon   time  in   the    W  u  home.    Pictures  courtesy   Inlcrnnlionul  Film   Foundation. 


FILM  EVALUATIONS 

How  To  Write  A  Term  Paper  (10 
min)  B&W  or  Color.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films. 
♦  A  courageous  try  at  originality  in 
classroom  films  has  been  made  in  this 
film  in  which  a  "first  person"  at- 
tempt is  made  to  identify  the  camera 
with  "vou",  the  person  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

"You"  borrow  a  pencil  and  you  sit 
down  to  write  out  your  assignment. 
The  problems  of  selection  of  topic, 
research,  field  trips,  organization  of 
material  and  the  final  writing  of  the 
term  paper  are  touched  upon.  The 
chief  point  the  film  makes  for  the 
student  is  that  careful  planning  pays 
off. 

In  the  film  after  the  boy  decides 
to  write  on  "airport  traffic"  he  goes 
to    the   library,    checks   the   encyclo- 
paedias and  card  catalog,  makes  his    | 
bibliography    and    draws    out    some    | 
magazine  articles  and  books.   Then    i 
he  makes  a  field  trip  to  the  airport 
and   \isits   the   control   to^\•er.   Some    , 
very    good    documentary    footage    is 
included    in    the    airport    setiuence 
which  gets  the  film  out  of  the  class- 
room and  adds  variety  and  interest. 
EvAi.i -vtion:  Avery  useful  film  which   . 
achieves  the  student's  viewpoint,  has  | 
sound   motivation  and  good  sugges-  , 
tions  on  reference  work  and  writmg. 

*  *  * 

Scotland:    Background   of   Litera- 
ture  (10  min)   Color.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films. 
SuBjECi;  Scottish  literature  and  his- 
torical landmarks. 
♦  The  beauty  of  the  Scottish  land- 
scape has  helped  the  producer  create 
an   interesting  motion   picture  on  a 
decidedly    inanimate    subject.    The 
camera  lingers  over  the  high  misty 
crags  where  the  "stag  at  even  drank 
his"  fill,"  and  captures  the  beauty  of 
the  lakes  and  fields  and  ancient  sites 
which  Scott   and  Robert   Burns  de- 
scribed  to   the   world.    We   see   the 
castle    where    Mary   Stuart   was    im- 
prisoned,   the   homes   of   Burns   and 
Stevenson   and   many  other  historic 
sites. 

The  burden  of  the  film  is  carried 
on  the  sound  track,  which  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  is  not  good, 
howe\er  Scotland:  Background  for 
Literature  is  in  a  sense  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Scottish  literature  and  is 
very    beautifully    illustrated    indeed. 

SEE     &     H  E  .\  R 
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Eh'LA    Conjercncc  audience  watches  preview   of    -JVhcrc   IVUl   You   Hide".    (Photo   by  Boh   Hall) 


"Where  Will  Yow  Hide?" 


A  COLOR  FILM  PUTS  THE 

MEMBERS  and  guesis  at  the  Filth 
Annual  Educational  Film  Li- 
brary Conkrcncc  in  Chicago  last 
month  saw  and  discussed  the  new 
EB  film  Where  Will  You  Hide?  dnr- 
ing  the  climactic  evening  session 
"The  Experts  Look  at  the  Films". 
They  found  that  this  film  asks  the 
world's  biggest  question  in  a  mood 
of  impending  terror  and  destruction 
but  that  it  provides  no  answer  ex- 
cept the  improbable  one  of  "union 
now." 

Here  Are  Lrs  Major  Points 
Where  Will  You  Hide?  if  you  let 
the  next  war  come,  is  the  question 
dramatically  posed  by  this  animated 
color  film.  Essentially  adult  in  pres- 
entation and  pace,  this  picture  points 
out  three  major  truths:  1)  There  are 
no  atomic  secrets— nature  reveals  her 
processes  to  all  in  due  time.  2) 
There  are  no  known  defenses  against 
atomic  bombs.  3)  To  even  attempt 
to  guard  against  the  importation  of 
A-bombs  woidd  in  effect  make  us  a 
police  state. 

Artistically  this  picture  will  in- 
evitably be  compared  to  Boundary 
Lines  and  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
It  lacks  the  exquisite  artistry  of  the 
former  and  the  deft,  light  touch  of 
the  latter.  One  cannot  help  but  wish 
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WORLD'S   BIGGEST   QUESTION 

that  Where  Will  You  Hide?  were 
more  cinematic— that  is,  that  there 
was  more  animation  and  less  still 
pictures.  These  are  minor  objections. 

Preparation  Can  Get  Discussion 

In  the  concluding  sequences  the 
film  reminds  us  that,  while  in  previ- 
ous wars  America  has  been  safe  be- 
hind her  various  barriers,  in  an  atom- 
ic and  germ  war  we  will  all  be  de- 
fenseless. There  is  a  suggestion  that 
the  UN  as  it  is  presently  constituted 
may  not  be  stiong  enough  to  enforce 
world  peace.  The  thought  of  world 
government  is  implicit  throughout 
Where  Will  You  Hide? 

The  urgency  of  the  subject  is  so 
great  that  one  can  only  liope  that 
II7;('?e  Will  Yon  Hide?  will  be  wide- 
ly used  not  only  with  adult  commu- 
nity groups  but  with  thoughtful  sen- 
ior high  school  groups  in  advanced 
current  events  classes.  It  should  nev- 
er be  used  without  preparation  to 
stimidate  post-showing  discussion. 
That  is  its  principal  value  and,  at 
once,  its  greatest  drawback. 

In  preparation  for  the  best  use  ol 
Where  Will  Yon  Hide?  the  teacher 
or  group  leader  might  profitably  ]3re- 
view  the  scientifically  factual  Atom- 
ic Energy    (EBFilms)  ,   the  historical 


presentation  of  atomic  development 
as  shown  in  Atomic  Power  (MOT) , 
and  the  provocative  little  nine-min- 
irte  discussion  picture  One  World  or 
None.  All  of  these  pictures  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  a  step  by  step 
presentation  of  the  overall  problem. 
Both  the  content  and  tfie  some- 
what unconventional  ending,  in 
which  a  compelling  eye  and  pointing 
fingers  are  fixed  upon  the  audience, 
arc  likely  to  start  plenty  of  discus- 
sion. The  film's  chief  weakness  is 
the  fact  that  it  touches  upon  so  many 
aspects  of  the  world  situation  that 
confusion  is  likely  to  result  unless 
the  teacher  or  group  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  focus  attention  on  construc- 
tive points  and  to  suggest  good  fol- 
low-up materials  and  meetings. 

.4  ui  inn  ted  art  in  "IVhere    Will  You  Hide?" 
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Film  Council  in 
Annual  Meeting 

L.  C.  Larson  Elected  Chairman 
of    the   Board   of  Trustees 

•  L.  C.  Larson  was  elected  chairman 
of  (he  Board  ol  Irustees  of  ihe  Film 
Council  of  America  at  its  fust  annual 
iiieeting  held  August  8  in  Chicago's 
Hotel  Slurnian  as  a  featured  part  ol 
the  AudioA'isual  C;onvention. 

Larson,  who  is  director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, succeeded  Stephen  M.  Corey, 
first  chairman  of  the  FCA  Board, 
who  led  the  Council's  first  year  of 
aciiviiies  dming  which  its  member- 
ship swelled  Ironi  three  lo  more  than 
100  comnuiniiN  lili"  councils 
throughout  the  United  States. 

.At  the  same  time  Corey  was  elect- 
ed vice-chairman  of  the  Board  for 
the  coming  vear,  and  .\rthur  H.  Mot- 
ley. iM-esident  ol  Parade  Magazine 
and  an  FCA  Trustee,  was  named"  to 
the  Board's  executive  committee,  to 
serve  along  with  Larson  and  Corey. 
Mrs.  Aline  Legg,  administrative  sec- 
retary of  the  FCA  lor  the  past  \ear, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  ol  the 
board  of  1 9-1 8- 1919. 

.\i  the  meeting  of  the  Film  Coim- 
cil's  Senate,  made  up  of  the  eight 
constituent  member-organizations, 
Larson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Council.  His  election  by  the  Trustees 
makes  him  the  principal  administra- 
tive executive  of  the  FC.\.  The  Board 
of  Irustees  of  the  FCA  is  the  admin- 
istrative body  of  the  councii,  while 
the  Senate  is  the  legislative  body 
(omposed  of  the  member  organiza- 
tions. 

Following  Larson's  election  as  pres- 
ident, William  F.  Kruse,  vice-presi- 
dent of  United  World  Films,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  FC.\  Senate, 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Pdair  of  tlie  .Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  was  elecied 
its  secretary-treasurer. 

The  'Irustees  meeting  was  attend- 
ed by  Dean  Bruce  Malum  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University 
of  Iowa;  F.  C.  Lowrey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Teiniessee;  Mrs.  Emily  Taft 
Douglas;  Dr.  Herman  B.  Weils,  pres- 
ident of  Indiana  University;  and 
Mrs.  Blair,  who  represented  Carl  E. 
Milam,  director  of  the  United  Na- 


IN  Memomam:  Founder  president  C.  R. 
Reagan  of  the  Film  Council  of  .\merica 
uho"  passed  away  in  Paris  this  summer  is 
shown  in  a  characteristic  pose  at  his  office. 

lions  Libraries,  in  addition  to  Mot- 
lev,  Larson  and  Corey. 

The  Board  also  formally  \c)ted  the 
election  of  Glen  Burch  as  executive 
director  of  the  Film  Council.  Burch's 
appointment  had  been  announced 
in  June.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Larson  and  Burch  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  development  for  the  coming 
year  was  authorized  by  the  Board, 
increased  services  to  local  councils, 
and  reports  informing  communitv 
groups  hc3w  to  pill  films  to  work  in 
community  discussions  and  group 
meetings  will  highlight  this  fall's 
activities,  Burch  said. 

'The  Film  Council  is  on  the  way." 
Larson  told  the  trustees  after  his 
election.  "Nothing  can  stcjp  its  prog- 
ress towards  the  realization  of  its 
goals  of  using  film  materials  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  peoples." 

The  film  council's  meetings  were 
attended  by  more  than  four  times  as 
manv  participants  as  last  year.  A 
discussion  program  for  community 
film  council  leaders  was  attended  b\ 
more  than  200  members  of  councils 
Ironi  Massachusetts  to  Honolulu. 

Delegates  from  more  than  30  local 
councils  participated  in  the  meetings 
and  elected  five  of  their  number  as 
delegates  and  memi)eis  of  the  FC.\ 
Senate.  Fhe  new  members,  who  rep- 
resent all  of  the  local  councils,  are 
Mrs.  Kay  Williams  of  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Victor  Brotherhood  of  the 
Honolulu  Film  Council;  Gerald 
Cauble  ol  the  .\thens  (Georgia) 
Council;  Claude  Lemmon  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Council,  and  John  Paidai. 
jiresident  ol  the  Chicago  Film  Coun- 
cil. 

Delegate-members  of  the  FC.\  .Sen- 
ate will  have  \otes  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  just  as  the  dele- 
gates to  it  from  the  ccmstituent  nrem- 
ber  organizations, 


"The  Feeling  . 
of  Hostility" 

Film  Board  of  Canada  Presents 
Excellent   Behavior   Subject 

•  In  the  fihriic  mood  of  its  predeces- 
sor. The  Feeling  of  Rejection,  this 
new  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
picture.  The  Feeling  of  Hostility,  pre- 
sents a  case  of  study  of  a  girl  froin 
childhood  to  young  adulthood.  This 
second  episode  in  the  useful  Mental 
Mechanisms  Series  will  prove  widely 
useful  among  social  service  and  wel- 
fare groups,  in  college  classes  and 
among  adult  film  forum  and  discus- 
sion groups. 

The  Feeling  of  Rejection  lent  it- 
self to  use  with  professional  workers 
but  this  second  film  may  be  more 
\videly  used  in  group  therapy  as  a 
means  of  opening  the  psvchological 
pores.  Clare,  the  principal  character, 
is  taken  through  a  lonely,  frustrated 
childhood,  adolescence  and  into  a 
professional  career. 

The  producers  were  fortunate  in 
their  casting,  especially  in  the  chil- 
dren who  enact  their  parts  believ- 
ably  and  ^\'ith  skill.     ■ 

•  THE  STORY  IN  PICTURES  • 


At  the  age  of  four,  Clare  lost  her  fa 
ther    through    a    fatal    accident,     hie 
mother   devotes    herself   to   the    child 
resolving    to    protect    her    from    life 
blows.     Clare   feels   her   loss. 


SEE 


H  E  A  I 
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Clare  s  mother  has  needs  of  her  own  for  affection  and 
support.  She  remarries.  The  stepfather  is  to' Clare  an 
intruder,  taking  from  her  some  of  the  mother's  love, 
upon  which  she  depends  so  much.  So  love  becomes  for 
Clare  something  unsafe,  even  painful.  She  loved  her 
father — he   left   home.   Her  mother  found   a   new   love. 


Clare  is  sent  to  a  private  school  beyond  her  family's 
means.  In  her  eyes,  her  schoolmates  are  rich  and  she  is 
poor.  Lacking  things  that  her  little  friends  have,  she 
finds  that  she  can  gain  the  respect  of  others  and  the 
approval  of  the  teacher  only  by  excelling  in  class. 


At  college,  Clare,  an  excellent  student,  is  made  editor 
of  the  college  paper.  She  wins  the  respect  of  students 
and  faculty,  but  continues  to  find  her  chief  satisfaction 
in  excelling,  in  defeating  others,  hier  fellow-students 
feel  her  lack  of  warmth  in  social  relations. 


■ 


i3Kti>4!\7 


Baby  brother  is  another  intruder  taking  still  more  of 
her  mother's  attention.  The  world  seems  a  very  hostile 
place.  Clare,  used  to  the  over-indulgence  of  her  moth- 
er, feels  that  anything  less  is  lack  of  affection  for  her. 
fHad  her  parents  been  more  observant,  they  would  have 
noted  her  growing  resentment. 


Clare  devotes  her  time  to  writing  a  play.  A  playwright 
friend  offers  to  look  it  over.  Clare's  successes  bring  back 
her  mother's  adolescent  dreams  and  she  takes  the  play- 
wright's attention.  Clare  resents  this  but  does  not  dare 
compete  with  her  mother  since  for  her  to  compete  is  to 
destroy.  She  destroys  the  play  and  will  write  a   novel. 


Clare  at  twenty-five  is  apparently  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful executive.  However,  those  who  know  her  at  all 
well  see  a  cold  and  solitary  individual  with  many  ac- 
quaintances but  few  friends.  She  herself  feels  vaguely 
the  emptiness  of  her  life.  How  had  it  come  about  that 
she  had  developed  such  personality  traits? 


F  .\  L  L     I  .\  \   E  N   I  O  R  \     ISSUE 
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SOURCES    OF    MATERIALS    LISTED    IN    THE    INVENTORY 


Academy  Film*,  844  Seward  St.,  Hollywood 

33,  Calif. 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  4  Sciences, 

9038   Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
A.  F.  rUms  Inc..  Room  1001,  1600  Broadway, 

Nev/  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Amalgamated    Pictures    Inc.,        451     N.    La 

Cienega.   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 
American    Cancer    Society.    350    Fifth    Ave., 

New  York   1,  N.  Y. 
American  Library  Association.  50  E.   Huron, 

Chicago   10,  111. 
Associated  Film  Artists.  30  N.  Raymond  Ave., 

Pasadena   1,  Calif. 
Association  Films  (YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bu- 
reau)   347    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    17, 
N.   Y.;    19   S.   LaSalle   St.,  Chicago  3,   111.; 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Texas;   351 
Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 
AthleUc  Institute.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Audubon     Society.     National     Headquarters, 

1000  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
Australian  News  4  Information  Buraau.  636 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
B 
Bailey  Films  Inc..  2044  N.  Berendo  St.,  Holly- 
wood 27,  Calif. 
BIS:  (see  British  Information  Ssrvices) 
Board  of  Missions.  Msthsdist  Church.  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Education,   150  Fifth   Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brandon    Films    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    Nev/ 

York   19,  N.  Y. 
Bray   Studios.  729   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York 

19,  N.  Y. 
British    Information    Services.    30    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.;   39  S.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago   3,   111.;    907   -    15th   St.,   N.W., 
Washington    5,    D.-   C;    310    Sansome    St., 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
C 
Carl    F.    Mahnke    Productions    (see    Mahnke. 

Carl  F.) 
Castle  Films.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.;  135  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
3,  III;  Russ  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
(Note:  Castle  Films  is  the  contractual  agen- 
cy for  sale  of  U.  S.  Govt.-produced  motion 
pictures.  For  rental  or  loan  of  these  pro- 
ductions, apply  to  your  local  state  college 
or  university  film  library,  or  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Services,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 
Cathedral   Pilms.    1970   N.   Cahuenga   Blvd., 

Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
Cathedral— SVE  (see   SVE) 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration — Castle  (sep 

Castle) 
Coronet:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet 

Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Creative  Arts  Studios.  1223  Connecticut  Ave., 

N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Curriculum    Films.    Inc..    R.K.O.    Bldg.,    New 

York  20,  N.  Y. 
Curriculum — Jam  Handy  (see  Handy.  lam) 

D 
Dudley    Pictures    Corp..    9908    Santa    Monica 
Blvd.,   Beverly   Hills,   Calif.;    501    Madteon 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
E 
Eastin   Pictures  Co.,   P.   O.   Box   598,   Daven- 
port, Iowa;   Colorado  Savings  Bank  Bldg  , 
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Colorado     Springs,     Colo.:      Temple     Court 
Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films.    1150    Wil- 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 
F 
Falcon  Films.  44  W.  46th  St.,  New  York   19. 

N.  Y. 
Federalist  Fihns.  491   Bleeker  St.,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Film  Classic  Exchange.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;   265 

Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Film  Studios;  Film  Studios  of  Chicago,  135  S. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
Film  Publishers.  25  Broad  St.,  New  York   4, 

N.  Y. 
FUms  Inc..  330  W.   42nd   St.,  New  York    18, 
N.   Y.    Sales   offices   in   Chicago,    Portland 
and  other  principal  cities. 
Films  of  the  Nations.   55   W.   45th   St.,   New 

York   19,  N.  Y. 
Franco-American    A-V    Ds:    Franco-American 
Audio  Visual  Distribution  Center,  934  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Frith    Films,   P.   O.    Box   565,   Hollywood    28, 
Calif. 

G 
Gateway    Productions    Inc..    40    Fremont    St., 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Grubbs.  Harry.  6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood 
28,  Calif. 

H 
Handy.    Jam.    Organization.    2821    E.    Grand 
Blvd.,   Detroit    11,  Mich,   (check   local  Red- 
book  for  nearest  branch  office) 
Handy  &  Harmon.  62  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

7,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Grubbs  (see  Grubbs.  Harry) 
Heidenkamp:    Heidenkamp    Nature    Pictures, 

538  Glen  Arden  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Penn. 
Hawley-Lord.  61   W.  56th  St.,  New  York   19, 

N.  Y. 
Hoefler.  Paul.  Productions.  6121/2    S.  Ridgley 

Dr.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Housing    &    Home    Finance    Agency — Castle 
(see  Castle) 

I 
Indiana    University.    Extension    Division,    Bu- 
reau of  Audio  Visual  Aids,  Box  42,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 
Information  Films.  145  W.  21st  St.,  New  York 

City  11,  N.  Y. 
International    Film    Bureau,    6    N.    Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
International    Film    Foundation.    1600    Broad- 
way, New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
I 
lam  Handy  (see  Handy.  Jam) 
lohnson-Hunt  Productions,    1133   N.   Highland 
Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


Consult  Your  Dealer 
for  Preview  Schedules 

•  Most  of  the  audio-visual 
materials  listed  in  this  Fall 
Inventory  are  available 
through  your  local  or  region- 
al audio-visual  dealer.  Con- 
sult him  for  previews,  prices 
and  rental  information.  All 
prices  listed  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 


Knowledge  Builders.  625  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York   19,  -N.  Y. 

L 
library  Films  Inc..  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

M 
Mahnke.  Carl  F..  ProducUons.  215  East  Third 

St.,   Des   Moines   9,   Iowa 
March  of  Time.  Forum  Edition.  369  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill  Book   Co..   Text-Film   Dept.,   330 

W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Modem    Teaching   Aids.    41-17    Crescent    St., 
Long  Island  City,  N.   Y. 
N 
National    Fihn    Board    of    Canada.    400    W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,   111.;    620  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
New  Age  Release.  245  W.  14th  St.,  New  York 
City  11,  N.  Y. 

P 
Paul  Hoefler  (see  Hoefler,  Paul) 
Pennsylvania    State    College.    Audio    Visual 

Aids  Library,  State  College,  Penn. 
Popular  Science:  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.,   Inc.,   353   Fourth   Ave.,   New  York    10, 
N.  Y. 
Post:  Post  Pictures  Corporation,   115  W.  45th 
'      St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft.  Division  of  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
R 
Religious   Film   Association.   45   Astor   Place, 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Riethof    Productions.     1776    Broadway,    New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

S 
Sack  Amusement  Enterprises.  Film  Exchange 

Bldg.,   Dallas,   Texas 
Scandia  Films.  220   W.   42nd  St.,   New   York 

18,  N.   Y. 
Simmel-Meservey,  321   S.  Beverly  Drive,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 
SlerUng  Films.  1186  Broadway,  New  York   1, 

N.  Y. 
SVE:   Society   for  Visual  Education   Inc.,    100 
E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  II,  III 
T 
Teaching   Film   Custodians.    25    W.    43rd   St., 

New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
Twentieth    Century   Fund.    330    W.    42nd    St., 
New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
U 
UGDA:   U.   S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Motion    Picture    Services,    Washington    25, 
D.  C. 
USDA— Castle    (see   Castle) 
United   World:  United  World  Films,  Inc.,   445 

Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
University    of    Wisconsin.    Bureau    of    Visual 
Instruction,  Madison  6,  Wis. 
V 
Viking   Pictures:  Viking   Picture   Corporation, 

115   E.   Huron  St.,  Chicago   10,  111. 
Vocational  Guidance  Films  Inc.  (see  Mahnke, 
Carl  F.) 

W 

Weiss.  Louis,  Motion  Picture  Co.,  4336  Sunset 

Blvd.,  Hollywood  27,  Calif. 

Y 

Young  America:  Young  America   Films  Inc., 

18  E.  4 1st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

SEE     X;     H   E  .\  R 


ANNUAL  FALL  INVENTORY  OF  AUDIO -VISUAL  MATERIALS 


Primary  Grades 

Aesop's  Fables  (9  iilmslrip  series,  totaling 
240  Irames)  Color.  Sale:  $33.50  set.-  $4.40 
each.    Modem  Teaching  Aids. 

•  Nine  color  filmstrips,  each  one  retelling 
an  Aesop  fable  in  color  pictures  and  simpli 
fied  vocabulary.  For  primary  gradp  supple 
mentary  reading.  Titles:  The  Evil  Spider: 
The  Foolish  Donkey:  The  Greedy  Dog;  The 
Lion  and  the  Goat;  The  Loud-Moulhed  Frog: 
The  Mean  Old  Elephant;  The  Mouse  Who 
Boasted:  The  Silly  Rabbit;  and  The  Woli  in 
Sheep's  Clothing. 

Animal  Friends  Series  (8  filmstrips,  varying 
lengths)  B&W.  Sale:  $3.  each;  $21.60  set. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

•  Instructive  presentations  of  familiar  ani- 
mals including  The  Horse;  Three  Little  Kit- 
tens; Black  Bear  Twins;  Goats;  Gray  Squir- 
rel; Shep — The  Farm  Dog;  Elephants;  and 
Common  Animals  of  the  Woods. 

Animals  of  the  Forest  2  part  filmstrip;  each 
part,  S2.50.  Sepia,  Creative  Arts. 

•  A  charming,  two-part  story  of  Golden 
Fawn,  the  Little  Deer,  supplies  the  continuity 
for  the  presentation  of  the  animals  of  the 
forest.  In  addition  to  presenting  interesting 
and  authentic  data,  the  teacher  may  corre- 
late the  materials  in  these  films  with  other 
teaching  in  building  desirable  concepts  re- 
lating to  cleanliness,  obedience,  discipline, 
family  relations,  industriousness,  and  perse- 
verance. Part  I — Pictures  the  deer,  rabbit, 
beaver,  bear,  squirrel,  fox,  and  gopher.  Part 
n — Pictures  the  opossum,  porcupine,  chip- 
munk, mink,  raccoon,  moose,  badger,  bat, 
and  field  mouse.  Scripts  included. 
Animols  'Round  the  World     (45  frames)  Color. 

Sale:  $5.    Popular  Science. 

•  Teach-O-Filmstrip  presents  two  elementary 
school  children  who  investigate  animals  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Shows  correct 
identification;  meaning  of  protective  colora- 
tion: types  of  natural  habitats;  ways  in 
which  animals  are  useful  to  man. 
Children  of  Many  Lands  Series     (8  filmstrips, 

varying    lengths)    B&W.     Sale:    $3.    each; 
$21.60  set.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

•  Charming  youngsters  from  other  lands  and 
other  times  including  Eskimo  Children:  Nava- 
jo Children:  French-Canadian  Children;  Colo- 
nial Children:  Mexican  Children:  Children  of 
Holland:  Children  of  Switzerland;  Children 
of  China. 

Circus  (36  frames)  Color.  Sale:  $6.  Creative 
Arts. 

•  Shows  the  arrival  of  the  "Greatest  Show 
on  Earth,"  and  all  the  preparations  for  the 
elaborate  performance — the  animals  as  they 
are  fed,  groomed  and  "dressed"  for  their 
acts;  the  performers  rehearsing  and  making 
up  for  their  part  in  the  sho^w.  Script  included. 
Eskimos  of  Alaska  (4  filmstrip  series,  total- 
ing 100  frames)  Color.  Sale:  $13.95  set; 
$3.95  each.    Curriculum — Jam  Handy. 

•  Four  filmstrips  in  natural  color,  explaining 
in  detail  the  year-round  life  of  the  Eskimos 
at  Unalakleet,  Alaska.  Shows  daily  life, 
including  food,  shelter,  clothing,  occupations, 
transportation,  and  amusements.  Primary 
grade  vocabulary  level.    Supervised  by  Fred- 


FILMSTRIPS 

for  all  grade  levels  and  group  use 


c  rick  Machetanz,  lecturer  and  nuthor  of  1  ooks 
on  Alaska.  Titles  are:  Summer  Days;  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  in  Summer;  Winter  Days; 
luul  Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Winter.   Includes 

teacher's   manual. 

Fun  on  the  Slide     (33   frames)   B&W.     Sale: 
apply  for  price.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  The  slide  is  a  speaking  character  who 
demonstrates  how  "sharing"  benefits  all.  By 
taking  turns,  there  is  more  time  for  everyone 
to  play;  behind  certain  safety  rules  there  are 
w=!l-founded  reasons. 

Child  Psychology  Series 

Child  Cooperation  and  Self-Discipline   Series 

(6  filmstrips)  Ail  b&w.  Produced  by  Simmel- 
Meservey,  Inc.  and  distributed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  Titles  are 
as  follows: 
Jimmy  Didn't  Listen  (26  frames)  B&W.  Sale: 
$2.    SVE. 

•  A  cartooned  presentation  of  the  importance 
of  neatness  and  orderliness.  Emphasizes  the 
value  of  listening  carefully  to  all  instructions, 
and  of  putting  material  away  in  its  proper 
place  immediately  after  use. 

The  New  Book     (27  frames)  B&W.    Purchase: 
$2.    SVE. 

•  In  a  series  of  cartooned  frames,  a  book 
tells  his  own  story  of  the  good  and  bad 
things  that  have  happened  to  him  in  the 
hands  of  children.  Teaches  proper  regard 
for  the  property  of  others. 

School  Ground  Discoverer     (21  frames)  B&W. 
Sale:  $2.    SVE. 

•  A  solution  to  the  constant  problem  of 
untidy  school  grounds.  Shows  the  student 
that  if  he  is  to  be  proud  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  his  home,  school,  and  community, 
he  must  accept  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
keeping   them  clean  and  attractive. 

Share  the   Ball     (32   frames)  B&W.    Sale:  $2. 
SVE. 

•  A  group  of  small  children,  each  wanting 
to  play  with  a  ball  by  himself,  learns  an 
important  lesson  in  democratic  living:  The 
distinction  between  "ours"  and  "mine."  Car- 
toon style  of  presentation. 

Share  the  Sandpile     (26  frames)  B&W.    Sale: 
$2.     SVE. 

•  Two  little  boys  playing  in  a  sandpile  get 
involved  in  a  quarrel.  The  Teacher  arrives 
on  the  scene  to  offer  suggestions  for  happy, 
cooperative  playing.  Cartoon  technique  used 
throughout. 

Working   Together     (23   frames)   B&W.     Sale: 
-y  $2.    SVE. 

•  Teaches  the  advantages  of  cooperative 
work  and  play  by  showing  how  three  chil- 
dren, after  quarrelling  over  ownership  of  a 
house  they  are  planning  to  build,  discover 
that  no  one  of  them  can  build  it  alone,  and 
that    they    must   work   together. 


Golden  Secret  (50  frames)  Color.  Sale:  $6. 
Creative  Arts. 

•  This  legend  deals  with  a  mythical  king- 
dom where  the  soil  layers  are  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper.  The  boy  hero  becomes  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  the  golden  soil  and 
goes  to  a  wise  man  for  advice.  The  magic 
seeds  which  the  wise  man  gave  the  boy  ore 
planted  and  the  next  fall  the  grain  grown  on 
the  farm  of  the  boy's  father  wins  first  prize 
at  the  king's  fair — the  king's  best  farm.  Script 
and  Teacher  Notes  included. 

Holiday  Series:  Set  One  (4  filmstrips)  Color. 
Sale:   $15.   set.    Young   America. 

•  A  new  series  of  4  filmstrips  in  color  on 
the  origin  and  significance  of  Columbus  Day, 
Hallowe'en,    Thanksgiving,    and    Christiaas. 

■Holiday  Series:  Bel  Two  (4  filmstrips)  Color. 
Sale:  $15  set.    Young  America. 

•  Another  set  of  4  filmstrips  in  color  on  the 
origin  and  significance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Easter, 

The  Horse  (36  frames)  Sepia.  Sale:  $2.50. 
Creative  Arts. 

•  The  importance  of  the  horse  through  the 
ages  is  depicted,  showing  all  types  of  horses 
in  the  various  roles  they  have  enacted  as 
partners  of  man  in  work,  play  and  adven- 
ture. Two  script  versions  are  available:  one 
in  story  form,  the  other  in  expository  form. 
How  Man  Travels  (9  filmstrip  series,  total- 
ing 250  frames)  Color.  Sale:  $33.50  set; 
$4.40  each.   Modern  Teaching  Aids. 

•  Nine  filmstrips  in  color  showing  vehicles 
and  transportation  machines  used  in  man's 
daily  work.  Designed  for  social  studies  in 
primary  grades,  with  graded  vocabulary  by 
Ruth  Ouinn.  Titles  are:  Airplanes  at  Work: 
Busses  at  Work:  Freight  Trains  at  Work: 
Harbor  Boats  at  Work;  Ocean  Ships  at  Work: 
Passenger  Trains  at  Work;  Roadbuilders  at 
Work;  Trailers  at  Work:  and  Trucks  at  Work. 
Teacher's  manual  included. 

Mother  Hubbard's  Slidefilm  Cupboard  Series 
(8  filmstrips)  B&W.  Sale:  $35.  incl.  3  man- 
uals.   Jam  Handy. 

•  Teaching  of  reading  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  this  series  of  eight  filmstrips  produced  in 
close  collaboration  with  E.  M.  Hale  &  Com- 
pany, publisher  of  workbooks  of  the  same 
title.  Created  to  stimulate  and  hold  interest; 
enables  first  graders  to  understand  and  fol- 
low directions;  stimulates  faster  reading  and 
facilitates   management   of   groups. 

Susan  and  Peter  'Visit  Grandfather's  Farm 
(Primary  Health  Series  filmstrip  of  38 
frames)  Color.    Sale:  $4.50.    SVE. 

•  Color  filmstrip  to  make  understandable 
those  factors  which  aid  children  in  growth, 
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developing  strong  bones  and  teeth,  gaining 
weight,  and  remaining  healthy.  Susan  and 
Peter  travelled  to  the  farm  where  their 
height  and  weight  are  checked  through  a 
summer  vacation  period.  Point  of  comparison 
is  their  association  with  farm  animals  who 
follow   similar  growth   cycle. 


Work  and  Play  With  Janet     (6   filmstrip   se- 
ries,    totaling     150     frames)    Color.     Sale: 
$22.50.  set;   $3.95.  each.    Curriculum — Jam 
Handy. 
•   Six  filmstrips  in  natural  color  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  primary  grades.  Each 
filmstrip    provides    visual     and    vocabulary 
material  for  the  study  of  one  aspect  of  life 
in  the  home  and  community.    Includes  teach- 
er's   manual.     These    are:    Janet's    Birthday 
Cart;  Janet's  Ducks  and  Geese;   Janet  Helps 
Mother;    Fun    On    a    Picnic;    Janet    Visits    a 
Dairy  Farm;  an  1  Making  Gingerbread  Boys. 


School  Series  Filmstrips 

•  A  colorful  series  of  7  filmstrips,  available 
in  silent  versions  (with  manuals)  or  in  sound 
slidefilms  (with  78  rpm  records).  Produced 
by  Cathedral  Films  and  distributed  by  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  and 
visual  education  dealers. 
Bike  Behavior     (approx.  30  frames) 

Sound  or  Silent.  Color.  Sale: 
Sound  $7.50.  Silent  $5.  Cathe- 
dral-SVE. 

•  What  not  to  do  on  a  bicycle. 
Safety  rules  presented  so  they 
will  "take"  and  stick. 

The  Boy  (approx.  30  frames)  Sound 
or  Silent.  Color.  Sale:  Sound, 
$7.50.    Silent,  $5.   Cathedral-SVE. 

•  Based  on  a  true  story  of  a 
motherless  boy  who  lives  in  the  wilderness 
with  his  father  and  sister.  When  the  father 
remarries,  the  new  stepmother  gives  the  boy 
such  love  and  devotion  that  he  grows  up  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
our  history.  The  young  hero's  name  is  Abe 
Lincoln. 

How  the  Birds  Got  Their  Color  (approx.  30 
frames)  Sound  or  Silent.  Color.  Sale: 
Sound,  $7.50.  Silent,  $5.  Cathedral-SVE. 
•  Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  the  film- 
strip,  all  birds  were  gray  and  even  their 
mothers  couldn't  tell  them  apart.  Finally  the 
mother  birds  took  paint  brushes,  and  colors 
from  the  rainbow,  and  painted  all  the  little 
birds  in  beautiful  patterns. 
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The  S.  V.  E. 
2"x2"  COLOR  SLIDE  LIBRAl 

The  20,000  .slides  in  the  S.V.E.  slide  library  covei 
ically  every  subject  in  the  modern  school  currii 
They  are  in  full  color  .  .  .  selected  for  leaching  cc 

Religious  subjects  for  Protestant  and  Catholic 
lion  include  exquisite  slides  of  the  New  and  Old 
nients.  Life  of  Christ,  and  Hible  Stories,  from  the 
lions  of  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Standard  Pubi 
Company,  Elsie  Anna  Wooil,  Sallman.  and  other 
inrlutled  are  thousands  of  color  repnxluc lions  of 
by  the  old  masters  and  modern  painter.s. 

S  V  E 

VISUALIZED  UNITS  IN  COLOR 

This  scries  of  <"ol(>r  sltties  was  <lesipned  lo  faritilal 
-selection  and  offers  sli<le  groups  clo.scly  integrate 
various  uiiils  of  iiistruelion. 

lOaeh  unit  consisls  of  ten  or  more  2"  x  2"  cotoi 
uilh  iiislruelional  >:NiiJe. 

More  tiian  l.iO  different  vixuali/.ed  units  are  av 
in  the  Arts,  Seienees,  Social  Sttidies. 


Protect  your 
2"  X  2"  slides 
with  S.V.E. 
slide  binders. 
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BRARIES 

implete 

■Id's  largest  lil>rarics  of  nliicalinnal  and 
its  own  S.\  .M.-|(ro<lii(fd  slides  and  lilni- 
responsible  producers,  ^durational  and 

■e  for  the  finest  in  visualized  instriiclidii. 


The  S.  V.  E. 

5miii.  FILMSTRIP  LIBRARY 

educalional  filiiislrips  in  ihc  S.V.E.  Pirlurol 
rjn<:r  in  siihjrrt  itudcr  Iroin  Kt'ailin<;  Keadiiiess 
lo  liij^hlv  lerlinical  nuitrrial  for  use  in  advanced 
All  were  visualized  under  the  supervision  of 
idinj;  eduralors.  Ailditions  to  the  library  are 
ronslantly.  C<>ni|»lrled  material  is  kept  current. 

us  fdnistrips  rover  the  entire  ranpe  of  Bible 
from  the  origin  of  our  Scripture  to  the  martyr- 
Paul. 

S.V.E 


CORRELATED  FILMSTRIPS 


firanl  eontribulion  lo  educational  niclhodol()<;y 
S.\.K.  (exlbook  (iltns,  wliich  correlate  with  the 

»ks  of  leachn^  publishers.  Tliroujih  the  combina- 
ihe  printed  pa^e  and  projecle<i  pictures,  the 
assimilates  and  retains  a  substantially  greater 

;,  of  the  textbook  information. 
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RELIGIOUS  2"  X  2"  SLIDES  AND  35  MM  FILMSTRIPS 


NEW  FILMSTRIPS 

The  Litlle  Cloud  (approx.  iO  Iramos)  Sound 
or  silent.  Color.  Sale:  Sound,  $7.50.  Silent, 
$5.   Calhedral-SVE. 

•  By  means  of  a  story  about  a  little  cloud 
who  wants  to  help  man,  and  whose  soul  Is 
reflected  as  a  beautiful  rainbow  alter  he 
does  so,  the  tilmstrip  teaches  very  young 
children  how  clouds  are  formed  and  how 
they  do  help  man  by  bringing  water  to 
thirsty  crops  and   fields. 

The  Little  Star  That  Got  Lost  (approx  30 
frames)  Sound  or  Silent.  Color.  Sale: 
Sound,  $7.50.    Silent,  $5.    Cathedral— SVE. 

•  The  story  of  a  naughty  little  star  who 
disobeys  his  elders  and  as  a  result  gets 
into  trouble.  Before  long  he  repents  his  mis- 
take and  learns  to  mind,  as  all  good  little 
stars  and  children  should. 

The  Mighty  Hunters  (approx.  30  frames) 
Sound  or  Silent.  Color.  Sale:  Sound,  $7.50. 
Silent,  $5.    Cathedral-SVE. 

•  A  fantasy  tale  designed  to  acquaint  chil- 
dren with  the  stars  in  general,  and  the 
"Big  Dipper"  in  particular.  Tells  the  story 
of  four  Indian  brothers  who  go  bear  hunting, 
and  chase  their  quarry  even  when  the  bear 
tries  to  escape  up  into  the  sky. 

The  Raggedy  EU  (approx.  30  frames)  Sound 
or  Silent.  Color.  Sale:  Sound,  $7.50.  Si- 
lent, $5.    Cathedral-SVE. 

•  While  telling  the  story  of  a  once  miserly 
elf,  the  filmstrip  points  up  the  moral  that 
those  of  us  who  lead  generous  rather  than 
selfish  lives  are  actually  the  happiest. 


Intermediate  Grades 

Chicago— The  City    (55   frames)  Color.  Sale: 

$5.  Creative  Arts. 

•  Portrays  Chicago,  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  United  States,  relating  the  city  of  to- 
day to  its  past  and  its  geographical  location. 
Strong  emphasis  is  placed  throughout  on  the 
people  who  make  up  the  city  of  the  present. 
Characteristic  sections  of  the  city  and  its 
many  cultural  institutions  are  also  high- 
lighted to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  Script 
and  introduction  included. 

Chicago — Transportation     (35    frames)   Color. 
Sale:  $6.  Creative  Arts. 

•  Presents  in  vivid  color  the  combination  of 
rail,  waterway,  highway,  and  air  facilities 
which  make  Chicago  the  transportation  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States.  The  film  pictures 
the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  this 
giant  junction  of  commerce  functions  in  dis- 
tributing produce,  livestock  and  manufac- 
tured articles  to  the  entire  world.  Script  and 
introduction   included. 

The  Country  Doctor     (63  frames)  Sale:  $2.50. 
Creative  Arts. 

•  The  first  of  a  projected  series  which  per- 
sonalizes the  important  pursuits  of  everyday 
Americans.  Depicts  seven  days  in  the  lile 
of  a  typical  country  doctor.  Portrays  in  a 
realistic  manner  the  way  in  which  these 
quiet  humanitarians  of  our  era  go  about 
their  work.  Script  included. 

County  Agent    (51  frames)  Sale:  $2.50.  Crea- 
tive Arts  Studio,  Inc. 

•  Made  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  a  Land  Grant 
(CONTINUED    ON    THE    NEXT    PAGE) 
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College,  this  factual  iilm  shows  a  county 
agent  at  work— how  he  performs  his  many 
duties  as  an  arm  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service.  The  documentary  picture  se- 
quence, teacher  notes  and  script,  combine 
to  make  a  teaching  tool  well  suited  to  class- 
room and  adult  groups.  Could  supplement 
"Growth  of  Democracy"  films. 
Electricity     (49  frames)  B&W.    Sale;  $3.  with 

manual.  SVE. 
•  Recent  addition  to  SVE  Basic  Science 
Series  of  lextfilms  made  to  correlate  with 
the  Row,  Peterson  &  Company  Unitext  of  the 
same  title.  Also  easily  used  with  other  text- 
books or  any  basic  science  text.  Discusses 
early  experiments  with  electricity,  negative 
and  positive  charges;  current,  circuits,  wet 
and  dry  cells,  generators.  Everyday  general 
uses  of  electricity  illustrated  as  well  as 
special  uses  such  as  X-ray.  Questions  in- 
cluded in  filmstrip. 
The  Growth  of  Democracy  Series   B&W.  Sale; 

$2.50  each.  Creative  Arts. 
•  Seven  informative  filmstrips  on  the  his- 
tory, structure,  and  functions  of  our  govern- 
ment created  to  give  the  pupil  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  what  democracy  means  and 
what  it  does  for  the  individual.  Includes; 

1.  Our    Democratic    Government   (43    frames) 
with   Script 

2.  Department    of    the    Interior    (54    frames) 
Script,   Introduction   and   Teacher   Notes 

3.  Department  of  Commerce  (59  frames)  Script, 
Introduction  and  Teacher  Notes 

4.  Department     of     Agriculture     (61     frames) 
Script,   Introduction   and   Teacher   Notes 

5.  Post  Office  Department  (52  frames)  Script, 
Introduction  and  Teacher  Notes 

6.  Department  of  Treasury  (53  frames)  Script, 
Introduction  and  Teacher  Notes 

7.  Government    for    the    People    (45    frames) 
Script   and   Teacher    Notes 

How    to   Use    an    Encyclopedia     (51    frames) 
BSW.    Sale;  $3.   Popular  Science. 

•  Teach-O-Filmstrip  prepares  children  for 
encyclopedia  use  by  presenting  real  class- 
room situation  involving  four  children  and 
a  librarian.  51  frames  combine  original 
photographs,  drawings  and  blowups  from 
book  pages.  Produced  in  cooperation  with 
World  Book  under  supervision  of  Dr.  David 
J.  Goodman.  (Includes  guide). 
Intermediate  Science  (9  filmstrip  series,  to- 
taling 250  frames)  Color.  Sale;  $33.50.  set; 
$4.40.  each.    Modem  Teaching  Aids. 

•  Nine  filmstrips  that  answer  many  common 
questions  about  the  solar  system,  the  earth 

Scene   in   "Parts   oi   a   Flowering   Plant" 


The  leaf  takes  in  carbon  dioxide 
through  small  holes  called  sromata. 


A    frame    from    "Our    Earth    is    Moving" 

and  living  things.  Titles  are;  What  Is  the 
Sky?;  How  Our  Earth  Began;  About  Our 
Earth;  Our  Earth  is  Moving;  Our  Changing 
Earth;  The  Beginnings  of  Life;  Animals  of 
Long  Ago;  Man  of  Long  Ago;  and  Parts  oi 
a  Flowering  Plant.  Teacher's  manual  in- 
cluded. 

Mount  Vernon     (35   frames)   Color.   Sale;   $6. 
Creative  Arts. 

•  The  beautiful  home  of  our  first  president 
as  it  was  during  his  lifetime.  Frame-by-frame 
commentary  enables  the  teacher  to  supply 
authentic  information  similar  to  that  provided 
by  the  official  guides  at  Mount  Vernon.  Val- 
uable supplementary  material  for  use  with 
the  "Growth  of  Democracy"  films.  Script 
and  introduction  included. 
The  Nature  of  Democracy  Series   (7  filmstrips) 

Color.   Sale;  Apply  for  price.  Jam   Handy. 

•  A  series  of  seven  discussional  filmstrips, 
in  color,  covering  the  rights,  privileges,  du- 
ties, and  obligations  of  every  citizen  living 
in  a  democracy.  Each  strip  constitutes  a  les- 
son unit,  and  the  entire  series  is  accom- 
panied by  a  teacher's  manual  covering  sug- 
gestions for  most  effective  use.  Titles;  1.  De- 
mocracy at  Work.  2.  Freedom  of  Religion. 
3.  Equality  Before  the  Law.  4.  Taking  Part  in 
the  Government.  5.  Freedom  of  Expression. 
6.  Education.  7.  By  and  For  the  People. 
Our  American  Heritage  Series     (6  filmstrips, 

totaling    280    frames)    B&W.     Sale;    $19.50. 
including  case.    Popular  Science. 

•  Make  the  classroom  a  permanent  Freedom 
Train  with  this  series  to  enrich  the  teaching 
of  democracy.  Teaching  Guide  included. 
Titles  are:  The  Birth  of  Our  Freedom;  Free- 
dom's Foundation;  Freedom's  Progress:  Free- 
dom Today:  The  Vocabulary  of  Freedom; 
The  Literature  of  Freedom.  Produced  by  the 
Reader's  Digest. 
Regional  Geography — The   United  States     (6 

filmstrips,  varying  lengths)  B&W.    Sale;  $3. 
$16.20.  set.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

•  To  accomplish  understanding  of  geog- 
raphy, these  filmstrips  provide  overall  appre- 
ciation of  U.S.  regions  including  The  North- 
eastern States:  The  Southeastern  Stales:  The 
Southwestern  States:  The  Middle  States;  The 
Northwestern  Stales:  and  The  Far  Western 
States. 

Using  Numbers  Series  (16  filmstrips,  vary- 
ing lengths)  B&W.  Sale:  $3.  each;  $43.20. 
set. 

•  Teaching  of  arithmetic  motivated  by  self- 
contained  units  such  as:  Counting  to  5; 
Counting  to  10;  Reading  Numbers  to  10; 
Writing  Numbers  to  10;  Counting  by  lO's 
to  30;  to  50;  to  80;  to  100:  Counting  from 
10  to  IS;   IS  to  20;  Writing  Numbers  to  100: 
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Counting    from    20    to    40:    from    40    to    100: 
Reading    Numbers    to    50:    to    100;    Working 
With  Numbers  to  100. 
Washington.   D.  C.     (47    frames)   Color.   Sale; 

$6.  Creative  Arts. 
•  Unusual  and  interesting  pictures  take  the 
pupil  to  places  of  interest  and  beauty  in  our 
national  capital.  Good  supplementary  ma- 
terial for  use  with  the  "Growth  of  Democracy" 
series  films.  Includes  script. 

High    School    Level 

PHYSIOLOGY— BIOLOGY 

The  Human  Body  Series  (8  filmstrips,  vary 
ing  lengths)  B&W.  Sale;  $3.  each;  $21.60. 
set.    Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

•  8  self-contained  teaching  units  making  up 
a  complete  slidefilm  series  on  the  human 
body  including  The  Heart  &  Circulation: 
Digestion  of  Foods,  Foods  and  Nutrition;  The 
Eyes  and  Their  Care,  etc. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Bread  35mm  filmmstrip  (48  frames)  Sale;  $2. 
SVE. 

•  Manual  included  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  nutrition  and  food  preparation. 
Tells  the  entire  story  from  the  harvesting  of 
the  wheat  through  the  different  processes 
until  the  bread  is  made.  No  technical  details. 
Canned   Vegetables,   Fruits,   and   luices     (48 

frames)  Sale;  SVE. 

•  Manual  included,  with  valuable  informa- 
tion on  nutrition  and  food  preparation. 
Nutrition     Series     (3     filmstrips,     approx     50 

frames   each)   B&W   and   Color.     Sale;   $2. 
b&w;   $5.  color.    NFB-SVE. 

•  Conning  Step  by  Step  presents  basic 
fundamentals. 

•  Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  shows  how 
to  freeze  two  vegetables — corn  and  broccoli 
— and  two  fruits,  strawberries  and  peaches. 
Gives  complete  information  on  process  of 
freezing  foods. 

•  The  Eternal  Triangle  calls  attention  to 
those  foods  which  are  basic  to  each  of  our 
three  meals. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Algebra  Series  (7  filmstrips,  c>pprox.  45 
frames  each)  B&W.  Sale  price;  $21.  set  in 
case;   $3.  each.    SVE. 

•  Vivid  photographs  and  original  diagrams 
help  make  concepts  and  terms  more  mean- 
ingful to  students  in  this  series  of  filmstrips 
on  algebra.  Mastery  test  concludes  each 
subject.  Titles  completed  to  date:  Introduc- 
tion to  Algebra;  Graphs:  Formulas:  Introduc- 
tion to  Signed  Numbers;  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction of  Signed  Numbers;  Multiplication 
and  Division  of  Signed  Numbers;  Introduction 
to  Equations. 

Foundations  of  Chemistry  Series  (10  recently 
revised  filmstrips,  approx.  60  frames  each) 
B&W:  Sale;  $27.50.  set  in  case;  $3.  each. 
SVE. 

•  Ten  filmstrips  providing  basis  for  concise 
conception  of  basic  chemical  terms,  utilizing 
series  of  new  pictures  and  diagrams  familiar 
to  the  chemistry  student.  Class  participation 
encouraged  through  questions  appearing  at 
regular  intervals;  plus  mastery  test  at  end 
of  eack  strip.  Titles  are:  Carbon  and  Its 
Oxides;  Chlorine  and  Its  Components;  Fire 
and  Fuels:  Laws  and  Theories:  Nitrogen  and 
Its     Compounds:     Oxygen     and     Hydrogen; 
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In  electrolysis  of  brine  (NaCl),  the 
molecule  of  sail  dissociates  into 
sodium  (Na)  ions  and  chlorine  (CI) 


Animated  diagrams  help  clarity  chemistry 
hindamentals    in    this    lilmstrip    scene    (SVE) 

Water;    The    Atmosphere:    Facts    and   Laws; 

Sulphur  and  Its  Compounds. 

Plane  Geometry  Series    (12  filmstrips,  approx. 

45   frames  each)   B&W.    Sale:  $33.  set  in 

case;  $3.  each.    SVE. 

•  Series  covers  most  important  areas  of 
plane  geometry,  giving  beginning  mathe- 
matics student  visualization  of  geometry  as 
a  practical  subject  to  many  occupations  and 
trades.  Includes  vivid  photographs  and 
original  diagrams  all  within  experience  of 
learner.  Includes  questions  at  intervals  and 
mastery  test  at  close  of  each  strip.  Titles 
are:  Introduction  to  Plane  Geometry;  Base 
Angles  and  Experimental  Geometry;  Basic 
Triangles;  Introduction  to  Demonstrative 
Geometry;  Similar  Polygons;  Loci;  Introduc- 
tion to  Circles;  Parallel  Lines  and  Transvers- 
als; Quadrilaterals;  Congruent  and  Overlap- 
ping Triangles;  Common  Angles  and  Tangent 
Circles;   and  Areas. 

Water  Life  Series  (417  frames  in  7  filmstrips) 
Color.   Sale:  $43.50  for  series.    Jam  Handy. 

•  Seven  discussional  slidefilms  in  color, 
organized  into  24  teaching  units,  for  the 
study  of  water  life.  Planned  for  elementary 
science  classes  but  also  useful  for  general 
science  and  with  high  school  biology  classes. 
Fresh  and  salt-water  life:  structure  and  hab- 
its of  plants  and  animals;  their  relation  to 
environment  and  their  importance  to  man  is 
shown. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

How  to  Conquer  War  (revised  edition — 177 
frames)  BSW.    Sale:   $5.    Federalist  Films. 

•  The  question  of  international  police;  the 
functioning  of  the  UN  in  comparison  with  the 
League  of  Nations  are  just  two  of  the  topics 
included  in  this  filmstrip  which  plainly  says: 
"World  Federation  or  Perish!"  Specify  Forum 
or  Classroom  editions. 

National  Parks  Series  (2  filmstrips,  35  frames 
each)  B&W  (v/ith  manual).  Sale:  $3.  each. 
SVE. 

•  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  begins  with 
two  maps  showing  Bryce  in  relation  to  Grand 


NEW  FILMSTRIPS 

Canyon  and  Zion  National  Park.  Shows  in 
detail   park   features. 

•  Zion  National  Park  familiarizes  the  geog- 
raphy of  tills  area.    Brief  history  of  discovery 
Tnd  development,    main  points  of  interest. 
Through    China's    Gateway    Series     (5    film- 
strips  in  sound  or  silent  versions,  approx. 
60  frames  each)  B&W.    Sale:  $12.50.  set  of 
5,   silent,   with  manuals;    $37.50.    set  com- 
plete with  5   16-inch,  33',;!  rpm  recordings; 
$2.50.  each  silent  with  manual;  $7.50.  each 
sound  (with  record).    SVE. 

•  A  Visual  Workshop  release  of  an  outstand- 
ing new  series  written  and  produced  to 
present  a  thorough,  impartial,  and  contem- 
porary study  of  China  today.  Story  and 
recorded  narrative  narration  with  each  film- 
strip  are  by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  noted  novelist  on 
China.  Titles  are:  In  the  Chinese  Manner 
(China's  rich  heritage):  China's  Children 
(Everyday  activities);  Food  lor  China  (Why 
starvation  in  China?);  A  Nation  sf  Scholars 
(China's  students  work  for  democracy);  and 
China's    Tomorrow. 

The  World— Past  &  Present  Series  (5  film- 
strips,  60  to  73  frames)  B&W.  Sale:  $3. 
each.    SVE. 

•  Authoritative  filmstrips  for  high  school 
level  from  the  Education  Extension  Series  of 
the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia.  Titles 
included  are:  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age; 
Men  of  the  New  Stone  Age;  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  in  the  Time  of  Abraham;  loint  Expedi- 
tion to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Mesopotamian 
expedition  and  discoveries);  The  Egyptian 
Mummy. 

From  SVE's  "World — Past  and  Present  Series" 


Axiom  2.  If  equals  are  added  to  equals, 
the  results  are  equal. 


Scene  from  "Plane  Geometry  Series"  (above) 


SPORTS  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  FILMSTRIPS 

Beginning  Tennis  (5part  sound  slidefilm  se- 
ries, totaling  267  frames)  Sale:  $10.50  b&w; 
$29.75  color;  supplemented  with  6G-page 
instructor's  guidebook  and  set  of  5  student 
booklets.    Athletic  Institute. 

•  Comprehensive  basic  lessons  on  tennis 
fundamentals.  Begins  with  game's  history 
and  evolutionary  development,  then  proceeds 
by  detailed  diagram  and  keyed  photographs 
through  each  basic  fundamental,  concluding 
with  general  playing  rules.  Supervised  by 
Harry  (Cap)  Leighton,  teaching  professional. 
Made  available  at  cost  of  reproduction  to 
schools  nationally. 

Highlights  of  Basketball  (59  frames)  B&W. 
Sale:  $2.    SVE. 

•  History  and  development  of  the  game  of 
basketball,   highlighting   events   such   as   the 


NCAA   Tournament    which   keynote   the   na- 
tional season.    Emphasizes  present-day  play- 
ing rules. 
The    Story    o<    Baseball     (67    frames)    B&W. 

Sale:  $3.    SVE, 

•  The  story  of  Americas  national  sport  with 
sidelights  on  some  of  the  all-time  "greats" 
who  contributed  to  its  development  and  pop- 
ularity. Coverage  includes  historical  facts 
such  as  the  first  curve  ball,  the  early  4-sided 
bat,  gloves  for  both  hands,  and  Baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Series  (3  film- 
strips  in  color)  Sale:  $5.  each  with  manual. 
National  Film  Board— SVE. 

•  These  color  filmstrips  on  maternal  and 
child  welfare  subjects  produced  by  Canada's 
National  Film  Board  are  exclusively  distrib- 
uted in  the  U.S.  by  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Titles  are:  FeiBinine  Hygiene  (34 
frames);  Introducing  Baby  (58  frames);  and 
Nine  to  Get  Ready  (51   frames). 

What  Would  You  Do?  (30  frames)  B&W.  Sale: 
apply  for  price.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Temper  in  children  is  a  problem  to  all 
teachers.  Filmstrip  shows  two  children  who 
do  things  together  but  react  differently.  Points 
up  situation  for  discussion  without  moralizing. 

GENERAL  SOURCES 

British   Information   Services   filmstrips:    write 

for  complete  new  19"49  listing  of  25  filmstrips 

averaging  26   to  66   frames  each.     11   others 

are  available  from  SVE  (see  source  list  for 

address  of  both  sources). 

United    Nations    Film    &    Television    Section, 

Lake  Success,   New  York,   offers  filmstrips 

on  current   problems   in  world  relations. 

*  *  * 

Hughes  Educational  Kits,  consisting  of  a 
three  way  approach  to  elementary  arith- 
metic instruction,  are  valuable  to  elemen- 
tary teachers.  Demonstration  color  cards, 
manual,  charts  and  filmstrip  make  up  the 
kit  unit.  31  color  cards  present  a  number 
disc  on  one  side  and  facts  in  multiplication 
and  division  pertaining  to  the  number  on 
the  other  side.  There  are  also  15  filmstrips 
titled  Adding  by  Endings.  Columnar  Addi- 
tion. Addition  Simple  Facts.  Common  Frac- 
tions. Decimal  Fractions,  and  the  Percent- 
age System.  Address  Mary  M.  Hughes, 
Washington,  D.C.  or  write  Paul  Brand,  dis- 
tributor and  a-v  dealer  in  Washington  for 
further  details. 

»  «  » 

Intergroup  Relations  Series  (8  filmstrips) 
B&W.  Sale:  $24  for  series.  Film  Publishers. 

•  Materials  and  methods  for  eliminating 
intolerance  in  the  community  through  indi- 
vidual and  group  action  are  presented  in  this 
filmstrip  series.  Treating  our  neighbors  with 
respect  and  consideration  is  shown  as  the 
best  way  to  insure  our  personal  happiness 
and  to  maintain  our  heritage  of  democracy. 
Titles  include:  How  to  Be  Happy  and  Free; 
To  Secure  These  Rights;  Free  to  Be  Different: 
Forward  All  Together;  The  House  of  God: 
American  Religious  Holidays:  It's  Up  to  You 
and   Man.  One  Family. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

New  Films  for  School  and  Community 


Primary  Grades 

The  Baby  Rabbit  Films  ;.L  nun  each)  B&W. 
Sale:  $33.  individually  or  $30.  each  if  all 
three  sub  eels  are  ordered.  Gateway  Pro- 
ductic:.3,  Inc. 

•  I  Wanted  Red  Wings — Baby  Rabbit  v/ishes 
for  wings  and  then  regrets  it.  Carrol  Pie — 
Baby  Rabbit  gets  a  tummy  ache  from  eating 
all  the  carrot  pie  he  was  supposed  to  take 
to  Mr.  Groundhog.  I  Love  to  Make  Music — 
Baby  Rabbit  befriends  Minor  Duck  who  likes 
to  compose  songs  and  play  his  flute.  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  is  worked  into  the 
closing  seguences. 

'  Care  of  Art  Materials     (10   min)   B&W   Sale: 
$40.     Young   America. 

•  Animated  film  designed  for  primary 
grades.  Promotes  better  care  and  handling 
of  such  common  art  tools  as  brushes,  paints, 
scissors,  paste  and  glue. 

"Care  of  Art  Materials"  is  visualized 


Impossible    Map     (10   min)   Color.    Sale:   S75. 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Pictures  different  types  of  maps  and  their 
distortion.  Globe  pictures,  and  different  at- 
tempts to  get  a  true  flat  map.  Grapefruit  and 
turnip  used  as  models  with  maps  created  by 
slicing  and  tracing  continents.  Good  anima- 
tion. Cleverly  reveals  the  problem  of  the  flat 
map  and  its  distortion.  Summary  statement: 
the  only  true  map  is  the  globe. 

Judy  Learns  About  Milk     (10  min)  B&W.  Sale: 
S40.    Young  America. 

•  An  explanation  of  our  milk  supply  for 
primary  grades.  Judy  visits  her  uncle's  farm 
and  learns  how  cows  are  kept  clean  and 
milked. 

"Judy  Learns    About   Milk"    in    this    film 


Snakes  Are  Interesting  (10  min)  Sale  price: 
S85.  color  or  $45.  b&w.  Associated  Film 
Artists. 

•  Beginning  and  ending  with  children  and 
their  interests  the  film  provides  a  common 
sense  approach  to  the  subject.  Planned  for 
the  upper  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
level  as  the  children  and  teachers  them- 
selves acted  as  "collaborators."  Photography 
and  script  by  Murl  Deusing,  Curator  of 
Education,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum. 
Snookie:  the  Adventures  of  a  Black  Bear  Cub 

(10  min)  Sale  price:  $85.    Color  only.   Asso- 
ciated Film  Artists. 

•  Whimsical  but  wholesome  story  of  a  lov- 
able but  naughty  black  bear  cub.  Primary 
version  and  regular  version  for  upper  levels. 
Murl  Deusing,  Curator  of  Education,  Milwau- 
kee Public  Museum,  photographed,  narrated 
end  edited  this  story. 

Three  Fox  Fables  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films. 

•  Like  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise"  the  film 
belongs  to  the  series  "Photo  Fables"  and 
brings  to  life  the  Aesop  stories  of  the  fox 
and  his  encounters  with  a  crow  and  a  piece 
o!  cheese,  a  stork,  and  the  proverbial  bunch 
of  grapes.  Remarkable  live  animal  photog- 
raphy took  more  than  a  year's  work  by  Lyn- 
wood  Chace,  well-known  naturalist  and  pho- 
tographer. 

yWe  Go  to  School     (11    min)  Sale  price:  $90. 
•^      color  or  $45.  b&w.    Coronet. 

•  Teaches  the  child  entering  school  what  he 
can  expect  from  the  school;  and  what  the 
school  expects  from  him.  Helps  children  with 
the  tremendous  adjustment  to  the  new  en- 
vironment. Frederick  G.  Neel,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Canterbury  College,  Col- 
laborator. 


Intermediate,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

Artisans    of    Florence     (20    min)    B&W.     Sale: 
$100.    International  Film   Foundation. 

•  Pictures  a  city  family  of  artisans  living 
end  working  together  on  ceramics,  sculpture, 
leather  tooling,  jewelry  designing. 

Brush   in   Action     (10   min)   Sale:   $50.     Inter- 
national Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

•  Various  types  of  watercolor  brushes  are 
shown,  and  techniques  of  use  are  illustrated. 
Stresses  need  for  using  brush  as  a  drafting 
tool  and  using  the  largest  flat  brush  which 
the  surface  will  allow.  Artist  does  a  complete 
watercolor  with  a  large  flat  brush.  Round 
brush  used  on  second  watercolor. 
Drawing  With  a  Pencil     (10  min)  Sale:  $45. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

•  Theodore  Kautzky,  well-known  artist  in  the 
field  of  pencil  drawing,  demonstrates  effec- 
tive techniques  to  be  used  in  the  completion 
of  a  scene:  an  old  Colonial  New  England 
stone  building.  Preliminary  thumbnail  sketch- 


es made  from  various  angles,  with  the  best 
reproduced  as  the  final  large  drawing,  show 
the  artist's  striking  arrangement  of  values. 
French    Tapestries    Visit    America     (30    min) 

Sound.    Color.    Rental,  $50.  Purchase,  $250. 

Falcon  Films. 

•  A  study  of  five  centuries  of  the  French 
tapestry  weaver's  art,  as  exemplified  by  the 
magnificent  collection  of  tapestries  recently 
loaned  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Commentary, 
written  by  Meyric  Rogers  of  the  Art  Institute, 
is  narrated  against  special  background  score 
of   early   French   music. 

Henry  Moore     (30  min)  Sound.    Rental,  $35. 
Purchase,  $200.    Falcon  Films. 

•  A  discussion  of  the  famous  "Shelter" 
drawings  as  well  as  the  sculpture,  of  Henry 
Moore,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  contemporary 
British  artists.  Narration  includes  some  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Moore  himself. 

II  Pagliacci  (30  min)  Sound.  Color.  Apply  for 
price.    Amalgamated   Pictures   Inc. 

•  Arias  are  sung  in  the  native  tongue  pre- 
ceded by  English  dialogue  which  explains 
and  sets  the  scene.  Maesto  Thomas  Peluso, 
who  conceived  and  directed  the  picture  says 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  change  the 
music  or  the  arias  in  any  way.  Produced 
at  Hal  Roach  Studios. 

Liszt  Concert     (9  min)  B&W.   Sale:  $25.    Post. 

•  Features  the  pianist,  Gyorgy  Sandor,  and 
includes  two  world  favorites,  "Liebestraum" 
and   "Sixth   Hungarian   Rhapsody." 

Pianist   Gyorgy   Sandor   in   "Liszt   Concert" 


The  Living  Gallery     (24  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $50. 
National   Film   Board   of  Canada. 

•  Portrays  the  courses  and  activities  of  the 
Toronto  Art  Gallery  and  demonstrates  what 
happens  when  a  gallery  adapts  its  resources 
to  community  needs. 

Medieval  Architecture     (20  min)  B&W.    Sale: 
$45.    United  World. 

•  The  development  of  architectural  form  and 
line,    as    illustrated    in    the    notable    feudal- 
castles   of  the   Loire   Valley,   in  France. 
Music    and    Architecture    Through    the    Ages 

(20   min)   B&W.    Sale:  $90.     United   World. 

•  A  French  production  but  with  American 
narration.  Shows  how  the  development  of 
musical  instruments  and  instrumentation 
parallels  the  evolution  of  art  and  architec- 
tural  forms. 

Paris— City   of  Art     (11    min)   Color   &   B&W. 
Sale:  apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  The  first  color  interiors  of  the  Louvre: 
views  of  Montmartre  artists  at  work;  repre- 
sentative buildings  and  architecture  such  as 
Sacre  Coeur,  Notre  Dame,  the  Pantheon,  etc. 
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Rembrandt  (2  reels)  Rental:  $9.  per  day,  $18. 
per  week.  Sale:  $135.  Film  Classic  Ex- 
change. 

•  The  film  is  "The  History  of  Painting,"  with 
an  English  narration.  It  was  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Holland  government.  The 
film  deals  with  the  origin  of  art  itself,  to 
drawing,  the  foundation  of  graphic  art,  from 
prehistoric  limes  to  the  year  1661  when 
Rembrandt  finished  his  masterpiece,  "Dra- 
pers' Guild." 

What  is  Modern  Art?  Color.  Sale;  Apply 
lor  price  and  time.    Riethof  Productions. 

•  A  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  about 
modern  art,  this  film  shows  the  paintings  of 
Van  Gogh,  Picasso,  Mondrian,  Dali,  Miro 
and  others  and  confronts  those  who  object 
to  modern  art  with  the  views  of  modern 
artists. 

Your  National  Gallery  (10  min)  B&W.  Sale: 
$45.    United  World. 

•  A  motion  picture  tour  through  the  National 
Gallery  showing  the  priceless  paintings, 
sculpture  and  tapestries.  Rembrandt,  Rubins, 
Renoir,  Gainsborough  are  some  of  the  great 
masters  shown  together  with  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's immortals. 

FOLK  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

Biography  of  the  Motion-Picture  Camera     (20 

min)  Sale:  $60.    A.  F.  Films,  Inc. 

•  Shows  the  historical  development  of  pho- 
tography, still  and  motion.  Muybridge  ex- 
periment, Edison's  early  work,  including  the 
kinetoscope,  nickelodeon,  are  given  excellent 
and  interesting  treatment. 

Fiddle  Dee  Dee  (4  min)  Color.  Sale:  $19.75. 
International  Film  Bureau. 

•  A  Norman  McLaren  film  showing  thou- 
sands of  combinations  of  color  flowing  swift- 
ly across  the  screen  to  the  tune  of  "Listen 
to  the  Mocking  Bird." 

>    Folk    Dances — Americon    Square    Dance     (10 
min)  B&W.   Sale:  $45.    Color,  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Relates  the  square  dance  to  social  dancing, 
teaches  the  positions  of  the  dancers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  calls  and  defines  terms  used  In 
square  dancing.  Ample  review  of  funda- 
mentals. Film  closes  with  a  sequence  of 
"Take  a  Little  Peek." 

Hand  Industries  of  Mexico  (10  min).  Color. 
Sale:  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Hand  industries  handed  down  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  are  pictured.  Excellent 
photography  shows  the  techniques  and  the 
finished  product  involved  in  making  silver 
jewelry,  decorated  tile,  rough  tile,  lacquer 
work,   and    pottery. 

Handwrought  Silver  (25  min)  Color.  Sale: 
^^pply   for   price.    Handy  and   Harmon. 

•  A  technical  film  produced  for  jewelry  and 
metal  working  classes  demonstrates  each 
step  from  preliminary  selection  of  materials 
and  tools  to  the  soldering  on  of  the  base  and 
the  final  polishing. 

Hen  Hop  (4  min)  Color.  Sale:  $19.75.  Inter- 
national Film  Bureau. 

•  A  fantasy  on  barn  dance  music.  To  the 
first  dance  tune  simple  geometric  -elements 
build  themselves  up  rythmically  into  the 
shape  of  a  hen. 

How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides  (20  min)  Color. 
Sale:  $135.    Indiana  University. 

•  Shows  the  actual  technique  of  glass  slide 
preparation.  Portrays  the  preparation  of  the 
following  3V4x4  slides:  silhouette,  translu- 
cent    paper,     typewritten,     ceramic     pencil. 


etched  glass,  gelatine  coated,  pencil,  slide 
crayon,  and  ink. 

The  Lincolnshire  Poacher  (4  min)  B&W.  Sale 
price:   $22.   British   Information   Services. 

•  Animated  drawings  provide  the  back- 
ground for  this  traditional  English  folk-song. 
Score  by  Hubert  Clifford  with  lyrics  sung  by 
Dale  Evans  and  a  male  quartet. 

Punch  and  Judy  (22  min)  Sale:  $127.50  in 
color  or  $75.  b&w.  Gateway  Productions, 
Inc. 

•  Gives  a  short  demonstration  of  setting  up 
and  operating  a  hand  puppet  show.  Mr. 
Punch,  the  star,  tells  a  brief  history  of  puppet 
tradition  from  the  17lh  Century  to  the  present, 
then  an  actual  show  is  presented. 
Widdecombe  Fair     (5  min)  B&W.    Sale  price: 

$22.     British   Information  Services. 

•  'Ihe  traditional  English  folk  song  is  pre- 
sented with  animated  drawings  and  music 
by  Hubert  Clifford.  Lyric  sung  by  Dale  Evans 
and  a  male  quartet. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 
AND  LITERATURE 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard     (17 

min)  B&W.    Sale  price:  S37.50.    Eastin  Pic- 
tures Co. 

•  A  film  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  immortalized 
by  Thomas  Gray  in  his  elegy,  which  includes 
detailed  pictures  of  the  fine  old  Church  and 
famous  churchyard. 

England:  Background  of  Literature  (10  min) 
B&W.    Sale:  $45.    Color,  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Ties  together  pictures  of  the  English  coun- 
tryside, architecture,  and  famous  buildings 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  English 
literature.  Useful  in  building  an  impression 
of  the  cultural  backgrounds  out  of  which 
many  famous  works  of  English  literature 
were  inspired. 

French  Language  Films  (various  titles — from 
10  to  30  min)  Sale:  apply  for  price  or  rental 
terms.    Franco-American  A.V.  Ds. 

•  Write  for  complete  catalog  of  16mm  and 
35mm  sound  films  particularly  suited  to 
French  language  classes,  literature  and  film 
appreciation  groups.  Titles  include:  Joie  de 
Vivre  (20  min),  L'InstituI  Pasteur  (20  min), 
Monnai  de  France  (20  min). 

Othello  (44  min)  Sale:  $75.  Eastin  Pictures 
Co. 

•  In  this  condensed  version  of  "Othello,"  a 
talented  English  cast — John  Slater,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  Luanne  Shaw,  enact  the  principal 
scenes  from  the  play.  Both  the  plot  and  the 
atmosphere  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  tale  are 
skillfully    conveyed. 

Scotland — Background  of  Literature  (10  min) 
B&W.    Sale:  $45.    Color,  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Through  good  photography,  the  viewer 
may  well  understand  and  gain  the  "feel"  for 
the  rugged  countryside  and  the  urban  de- 
velopments which  inspired  men  like  Scott, 
Burns,  Stevenson,  and  Defoe  to  accomplish 
their  great  literary  works. 

Tennyson's  Land  of  Lyonesse  (12  min)  B&W. 
Sale  price:  $18.75.   Eastin  Pictures  Co. 

•  Shows    the    ancient    ruins    and    localities 
associated  with  the  King  Arthur  legend  and 
introduces  other  works  of  Tennyson. 
Tierra  Mexicana     (22  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $72. 

International  Film  Bureau. 

•  A  Spanish  language  teaching  film  with 
graded  commentary.    While  designed  as  an 


exercise  in  language  it  also  contains  valu- 
able facts  about  Mexico.    Complete  commen- 
tary  in   Spanish    is   available   on   request. 
Who  Makes  Words?  (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:   Color,  $90.   B&W,  $45.   Coronet. 

•  A  high  school  English  class,  searching  for 
a  particular  new  word,  is  led  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  sources  of  other  words,  and 
discovers  that  some  are  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  some  just  "invented",  and  some 
others  come  about  through  changes  in  spell- 
ing or  meaning.  The  class  finally  concludes 
that  word  derivation  is  a  vital  language 
tool,  not  merely  an  academic  exercise.  Col- 
laborator: Viola  Theman,  Associate  Prof,  of 
Education,  Northwestern  Univ. 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

Five  iilms  for  high  school  level 
and  general  group  discussion  use 

— Benny,  McGee,  Hope,  and  Bergen;  soap- 
box operas,  and  musical  programs.  The 
Hooper  national  radio  poll  is  explained.  Film 
ends  with  the  dilemma  in  which  the  public 
taste  supports  the  type  of  radio  presentation 
which  is  questioned  seriously  by  radio  crit- 
ics. The  pros  and  cons  of  radio  as  a  com- 
munication medium  are  well  handled. 
Research  for  Better  Living  (22  min)  Color. 
Sale:  Apply  USDA— Castle. 

•  Shows  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in 

Below:    scene    from     "Banks    and    Credit" 


Consumer  Protection  (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 

Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 
•  Illustrates  the  practical  value  of  consumer 
services  with  a  comparison  of  the  buying 
habits  of  the  Whites,  who  buy  everything  on 
the  superficial  basis  of  price  and  appearance 
alone,  and  the  Kings,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  wedlth  of  information  available  from 
both  government  and  private  consumer  serv- 
ices. Collaborator:  E.  S.  Eyster,  Chairman, 
Dept.  of  Business  Ed.,  Indiana  Univ. 

Family   scene   in    "Consumer    Protection"" 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

Federal    Taxation    (10    min)    Color    or    B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.    B&W,  $45.    Coronet. 

•  An  outline  of  the  entire  system  of  federal 
taxation,  covering  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  those  on  lux- 
uries and  special  services.  Graphically  cor- 
relates each  tax  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  support  projects  indispensa- 
ble to  our  national  economy.  Collaborator: 
W.  J.  Schultz,  Assistant  Prof,  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Using  the  Bank  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  Encyclo- 
paedia  Britannica   Films. 

•  Film  shows  the  place  the  community  bank 
plays  in  our  society.  Services  it  renders:  safe- 
keeping  of   savings  and  valuables,   loaning 


Care  of  Art  Materials     (10   min)   BSW   Sale: 

$40.     Young   America. 
•     Animated     film     designed     for     primary 
grades.    Promotes  better  care  and   handling 
of  such  common  art  tools  as  brushes,  paints, 
scissors,   paste  and  glue. 

"Care  of  Art  Materials"   is  visualized 


Pomeroy,  Pr;f.  of  Lav.-,  Uni- 


ot  Utah. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Building   Typing   SkiU    (10   min)   B&W.   Sale: 
$45.  Color,  $90.  Coronet. 

•  A  portrayal  of  the  importance  of  relaxa- 
tion, precise  operative  control,  attention  to 
copy,  control  of  arms  and  hands,  and  self 
confidence  in  attaining  higher  speed  in  typ- 
ing. Slow-motion  photography  gives  details 
of  skill-building  exercises.  Valuable  for  re- 
view of  experienced  typists. 

Ready   to    Type     (10    min)    B&W.    Sale:    $45. 
Color,  $90.  Coronet. 

•  An  excellent  presentation  of  the  import- 
ance of  placement  of  working  materials,  ma- 
chine adjustment,  finger  exercises,  in  estab- 
lishing typing  control.  The  resulting  efficien- 
cy of  two  typists  is  interestingly  contrasted. 

ECONOMICS  OF  LIVING 
(Occupations  and  Trade) 

Bob    Gaflner.    Fishermen's    lielper     (11    min) 
Color.    Sale  price:  $65.    Frith  Films. 

•  Bob  Gaffner,  whose  uncle  is  a  fisherman, 
helps  him  dry  and  mend  the  nets,  lace  the 
cork  floats  and  thread  the  large  needles. 
Many  interesting  details  about  the  fishing 
Industry. 

Bolors     (18   min)   Color.    Sale:   $75.    Scandia 
Fihns. 

•  The  gates  of  Bofors  are  opened  to  show 
you  an  inside  view  of  this  mighty  Swedish 
industrial  plant  where  war  material  of  un- 
equaled  standard  and  quality  is  produced. 
Cotton — Picking  and  Ginning     (11   min)  Sale: 

S75.  color  or  $45.  bSw.    Paul  Hoefler. 

•  The  story  of  cotton  from  the  harvest  to 
the  mill:  picking  by  hand  and  machine, 
ginning,  classifying  and  compressing  into 
bails  are  shown. 
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Cotton  Planter     (11    min)  Sale:  $75.   color  or 
S45.  b&w.    Paul  Hoefler. 

•  Shows  the  world  areas  in  which  cotton  is 
grown  and  then  unfolds  a  step  by  step  story 
of  cotton  in  this  country  from  the  time  it  was 
introduced  here.  Experimental  methods  of 
planting,  weed  control,  dusting  are  shown. 
Fashion     Means     Business     (17     min)     B&W. 

Sale:  $55.    March  of  Time. 

•  A  consideration  of  fashion  as  one  of  the 
biggest  and  riskiest  businesses  in  existence. 
Shows  dressmaking  houses  from  the  haute 
couteriers  in  Paris  and  New  York  to  the  mass 
production  houses  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

John  Bull's  Own  Island    (20  min)  Sale:  $40. 
Film  Publishers. 

•  Britain's  outlook  after  World  War  II  is 
portrayed  after  showing  that  her  past  pros- 
perity and  world  power  were  built  on  trade 
and  commerce  which  were  affected  by  the 
destruction    of    much    of    the    merchant    fleet 

"  and  the  change  from  creditor  to  debtor  nation. 
Future  prosperity  depends  on  trade  and 
securing  foreign  markets.  To  obtain  these, 
Britain  has  a  flexible,  up-to-date,  industrial 
organization,  superbly  skilled  labor  force, 
and  a  valuable  sense  of  national  unity. 
Let's  Go  to  Press  (12  min)  Color.  Sale:  $50. 
Scandia  Films. 

•  Tells  the  story  of  the  modern  Swedish 
press,  its  struggle  for  freedom  and  its  present 
high  standards  of  efficiency  and  technique. 
It  also  shows  the  long  and  complicated  pro- 
cedure of  putting  out  a  modem  daily  paper. 
PubUc  Relations     (17   min)   B&W.    Sale:  $55. 

March   of  Time. 

•  Tells  the  story  of  America's  newest  gilt 
,'dge  profession — public  relations — which  is 
described  as  the  job  of  "engineering  public 
consent"  for  various  things:  an  industry,  an 
idea,  a  person,  a  welfare  organization  such 
as  the  National  Safety  Council. 

"Public  Relations"  tells  industry  story 


Round  Trip  (20  min)  Sale:  $47.50.  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

•  A  new  technique  is  used  to  dramatize  the 
answers  to — What  does  foreign  trade  mean 
to  you?  Barriers  of  space  and  time  dissolve 
as  people  from  various  walks  of  life  through- 
out the  world  argue  their  viewpoints:  an 
American  auto  worker,  a  southern  farmer, 
a  housewife,  a  British  machinist,  a  French 
laborer,  and  a  Mexican  farmer.  Most  of  the 
elements  of  world  trade  are  introduced,  but 
follow-up  discussion  is  necessary  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  concepts  raised. 

Sales  Training  Films  (six  titles — from  6  to 
13  min).  Sale:  see  list.  International  Film 
Bureau. 

•  Selling  Your  Personality  (11  min)  $100. 
color    or    $50.    b&w.     A    demonstration    of 


courtesy  and  right  and  wrong  methods  of 
selling.  The  Right  Approach  (6  min)  $75. 
color  or  $37.50  b&w.  Importance  of  using 
the  right  opening.  Who  Threw  That  Monkey 
Wrench  (8  min)  $90.  color  or  $42.50.  b&w. 
Mechanics  of  the  Sale,  billing,  correct  infor- 
mation. Telephone  Technique  (9  min)  $90. 
color  or  $45.  b&w.  Correct  telephone  man- 
ners and  the  importance  of  descriptive  vo- 
cabulary. Sense  into  Dollars  (13  min)  $125. 
color  or  $62.50.  b&w.  Descriptive  selling  and 
multiple  sales  together  with  suggestive  sell- 
ing of  merchandise  in  other  departments. 
Success  Story  (8  min)  $85.  color  or  $42.50. 
b&w.  Opportunities  for  building  a  permanent 
career  from  a  start  as  sales  clerk. 
University  of  Flying  (17  min)  B&W.  Sale 
price:  $37.50.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Shows  how  men  of  all  nationalities  attend 
c  graduate  school  which  makes  test  pilots 
out  of  already  experienced  pilots. 

Wool— Golden    Fleece     (10    min)    Sale:    $25. 
Australian  News  and  Information   Bureau. 

•  Unusual  account  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industries  of  Australia  beginning  with  the 
sheep  in  pasture,  treatment  for  disease, 
shearing,  grading  wool,  and  finally  a  fasci- 
nating experience  in  the  wool  market  which 
compares  with  American  tobacco  auctions. 
The  magnitude  of  this  industry  in  Australia 
is  shown. 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
(Commercial  &  Industrial) 

Discipline    (25   min)   Sale:   $35.   Castle   Films, 
Inc. 

•  Part  I — Photographic  situations  illustrate 
weakness  of  discipline  through  fear  versus 
constructive  or  cooperative  talking-it-over 
discipline.  Shows  how  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tions can  affect  discipline  and  efficiency. 
Part  II — Illustrates  negative  and  positive  ap- 
proaches to  removing  sources  of  poor  work, 
giving  assistance,  and  directing  improved 
work  relationships.  Specific,  constructive  sug- 
gestions grow  out  of  typical  office  work  rela- 
tionship and  disciplinary  problems. 

First  Impressions   (21  min)  Sale:  $24.41.  Castle 
Films. 

•  Through  positive  and  negative  situations, 
employee-employer  or  supervisory  relation-  ! 
ships  are  shown  very  dramatically.  Positive 
ways  of  initial  interviewing,  starting  the  em- 
ployee out  right  on  the  job,  training  on  the 
job,  and  contmuing  supervision  of  the  new 
worker  to  give  a  feeling  of  ease  are  clearly 
presented. 

It's  Our  Job    (45  min)  Sale  $53.  Pratt  &  W]^ 
ney  Aircraft. 

•  In  typical,  straight-from-the-shoulder  shop 
language,  with  a  variety  of  realistic  shop 
personnel,  employer-employee  relationships 
are  shown.  Such  problems  as  shifting  the 
worker  from  job  to  job,  breaking  in  new 
workers  to  the  job,  general  shop  procedures 
of  discipline,  and  problems  of  similar  nature 
are   shown. 


Sources  of  These  Films 

•  A  keyed  list  of  sources  of  films  listed  in 
these  Inventory  pages  appears  on  Page  18. 
Consult  your  local  audio-visual  dealer  for 
previews,  prices  and  other  information.  Write 
for  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 

SEE    &     HEAR 


Community  Life  and  Affairs 

FILMS  INTERPRET  OUR  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 


America    the    Beautiiul     (10    min)   Apply    for 
price.    Color.    Teachinq  Film  Custodians. 

•  A  beautiful  pictorial  appreciation  of  many 
aspects  of  our  country. 

Books  and  People  (15  min)  Color.  Sale:  $99. 
American  Library  Association. 

•  The  relationship  of  a  wide  program  of 
reading  to  community  welfare  and  cultural 
growth  is  shown  through  suggestions  re- 
garding techniques  of  establishing  the  small 
urban,  rural,  or  county  library. 

Broken  Chains    (70  min)  B6W.  Sale  or  fient: 
Apply  for  terms.  Film  Studios. 

•  A  feature-length  community  discussion 
film,  tracing  the  march  of  human  civilization 
through  the  centuries.  A  thought  provoking 
indictment  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  of 
his  lust  for  power  and  gold.  Strikes  against 
racial  or  religious  prejudice  and  against 
suppression  of  freedom.  Endorsed  by  the 
Assn.  of  American  Colleges,  the  film  can  be 
used  to  stimulate  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
liberty  which  is  the  heritage  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Canine   Eyes   for   the   Blind     (10   min)   Color. 
Sale:  $75.    Harry  Grubbs. 

•  Shows  the  training  of  German  Shepherd 
puppies  through  their  first  physical  examina- 
tions to  the  final  intricate  training  which  they 
receive  as  they  are  trained  to  lead  blind 
people. 

The  Centre  (22  min)  Rental:  $3.75.  Available 
for  Sale,  British  Information  Services. 

•  Founded  in  1935  by  private  initiative  and 
with  private  funds,  the  Pioneer  Health  Centre 
at  Peckham,  England,  is  a  club  designed  for 
families,  and  while  the  members  of  the  club 
enjoy  excellent  recreational  facilities  for  a 
small  fee,  they  are  actually  cooperating  in  a 
unique  piece  of  research  into  social  biology. 
The  purpose  of  the  Centre  is  to  study  the 
living  structure  of  society  and  the  directors 
and  staff  are  biologists  who  study  the  pat- 
tern of  family  behavior  and  its  close  rela- 
tionship to  mental  aod  physical  health.  An 
illustrated  booklet  of  eighteen  pages  entitled 
"The  Pioneer  Health  Centre,  Peckham,  Lon- 
don," is  available,  free  of  charge. 

The  Doctor  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  Through  direct  photography,  this  film 
shows  the  work  of  a  community  helper,  the 
doctor.  Includes  such  activities  as  a  health 
examination,  preventive  medicine — vaccina- 
tion and  immunization,  home  calls,  emer- 
gency calls  at  the  hospital,  and  the  hospital 
rounds. 

The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Plains  (20  min)  Color. 
Sale:  $175.  Board  of  Missions — Methodist 
Church. 

•  A  sympathetic  picture  of  the  Oklahoma 
Indians,  this  shows  the  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  among  them  helping  them  over- 
come many  of  their  fears  and  superstitions. 
Hearts  in  HoUywood     (17  min)  Sale:  $26.67. 

Louis  Weiss  Motion  Picture  Co. 

•  Story  of  a  typical  movie-struck  girl  who, 
after  winning  local  medals  in  dramatics,  goes 
to  Hollywood  to  try  to  get  into  the  movies. 
The  story  of  her  futile  attempt,  which  she 
shares  with  countless  other  girls  each  year, 
ends  with  her  failure  to  get  into  the  movies 


for  well  described  reasons  and  her  ultimately 
finding  hapiness  in  other  ways. 
The  Junior  CiUien     (22  min)  B6.W.    Sale:  $90. 
Gateway  Productions. 

•  Shows  how  our  school  children  are  guided 
year  by  year  to  learn  cooperation,  to  appro- 
::iate  the  many  cultures  that  contribute  to 
our  civilization  and  to  gradually  assume  the 

esponsibilities  of  community  life.  Subject 
natter  divided  into  four  parts:  Sharing  a 
Common  Understanding,  Pitting  Into  Our 
Economic  Life,  Conserving  Our  Natural  Re- 
sources, Conserving  Our  Human  Resources. 
Lobstertown:  Story  of  a  Community  (20  min) 
Sound.  Sale:  $75.  Films,  Inc. 

•  Shows  people  living  together  in  a  lobster 
fishing  town  of  175  people.  Pictures  the  small 
community  at  play,  at  school,  at  worship,  at 
work,  so  that  the  viewer  observes  how  basic 
problems  of  democratic  living  are  met.  Long- 
est sequence  shows  the  men  of  the  village 
engaged  in  the  principal  occupation — lob- 
ster fishing. 

,  Make   Way    for   Youth    (20    min)    Sale:    $60. 
Association  Films. 

•  The  picture  develops  the  idea  of  how  one 
community,  following  a  neighborhood  scrap 
in  which  one  youth  lost  his  life,  developed 
a  community  recreation  and  social  center 
plan  presided  over  by  a  Youth  Council  with 

eenage  delegates  from  all  youth  serving 
organizations.  The  actual  steps  of  how  the 
Youth  Council  secured  community  support 
in  getting  community  recreation  for  them- 
selves is  developed. 

Our  Town  Builds  an  Airport  (35  min)  Sale: 
$165.49  color  or  $43.26  b&w.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Administration — Castle. 

•  The  need  for  an  airport  is  described,  a 
committee  is  formed  and  this  film  shows  in 
detail  the  story  of  how  the  citizens  of  the 
town  succeeded  in  getting  their  airport  built. 
Th»   Policeman     (12    min)    B&W.     Sale:    $25. 

National  Film   Board. 

•  Produced  for  younger  children,  this  film 
views  the  work  of  a  police  force  through 
the  eyes  of  a  lost  child.  The  policeman  is 
shown  giving  directions,  helping  a  blind  man 
across  the  street,  and  seeing  that  cars  are 
not  parked  beside  hydrants.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  police  do  not 
make  the  laws  but  work  for  the  people  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 

The  Postman  (17  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $50.  Na- 
tional Film  Board. 

•  An  interpretation  of  Canada's  postal  sys- 
tem for  youngsters.  Letters  are  followed  from 
a  corner  mail-box  to  the  post  offices  where 
stamps  are  cancelled  and  mail  is  sorted  and 
locked  into  canvas  bags  to  be  transported  hy 
train,  boat  or  plane. 

Power  Behind  the  Nation  (17  min)  Color. 
Apply  to  local  State  Savings  Bonds  Offices. 

•  This  sequel  to  America  the  Beautiiul  has 
been  contributed  as  a  public  service  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  and 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures.  It  shows  the  magnif; 
cent  power  of  the  United  States — power  in 
men,  machines,  science,  invention,  technica'. 
skills   and   rich   natural   resources. 


Visualize    your   own    "State    Legislature" 

Radio    Broadcasting    Today     (19    min)    Sale: 

$55.  March  of  Time. 

•  Through  fascinating  photography,  the  likes 
and  the  opinions  of  the  listening  public  are 
illustrated  through  flashbacks  of  top-flight 
radio  performances,  including  the  comedians 
— Benny,  McGee,  Hope,  and  Bergen;  soap- 
box operas,  and  musical  programs.  The 
Hooper  national  radio  poll  is  explained.  Film 
ends  with  the  dilemma  in  which  the  public 
taste  supports  the  type  of  radio  presentation 
which  is  questioned  seriously  by  radio  crit- 
ics. The  pros  and  cons  of  radio  as  a  com- 
munication medium  are  well  handled. 
Research   for   Better   Living     (22    min)   Color. 

Sale:  Apply  USDA— Castle. 

•  Shows  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in 
the  fields  of  food  and  nutrition,  textiles  and 
clothing. 

Search  for  Happiness     (17  min)  B&W.    Sale: 
$55.    March  of  Time. 

•  Points  out  symptoms  of  social  decay  such 
as  crimes  of  violence,  increase  in  mental 
illness  and  divorce.  The  film  blasts  at  fortune 
tellers  and  radio  programs  which  exploit 
people's  troubles.  The  film  presents  many  of 
man's  foibles  but  offers  no  constructive  sug- 
gestions. 

State  Legislature     (22  min)  Sale  price:  $180. 
color  or  $90.  b&w.    Academy  Films. 

•  Shows  how  a  law  is  passed  in  the  state 
legislature.  A  typical  bill  is  introduced  after 
visualization  of  the  research  and  study  pre- 
ceding; readings,  hearings,  committee  action, 
debate  and  voting  are  shown  in  detail. 
Closing  sequences  show  adoption  of  the  law, 
its  challenge  and  review  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a  decision  upholding  its 
constitutionality. 

T-Men  of  the  Treasury  Department     (17  min) 
B&W.    Sale:  $55.    March  of  Time. 

•  A  factual  report  on  this  important  govern- 
ment agency,  made  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Scene   from   "T-Men   of   the    Treasury   Dept." 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

This  Is  Tomorrow  (10  min)  Lease:  Teaching 
Film  Custodians,  Inc. 

•  An  excellent  case  study  of  the  modern 
community.  It  traces  the  growth  of  living 
from  Revolutionary  days  to  the  present, 
stresses  steps  taken  currently  to  alleviate 
slum  hazards  with  well-planned  outlying 
communities. 

Wisconsin  Makes  Its  Laws  (30  min)  Color. 
Rental  and  Sale  Apply:  University  of  Wis- 
consin,  Bureau   of   Visual   Instruction. 

•  A  complete  photographic  and  sound  docu- 
ment of  the  social  processes  by  which  needs 
fcr  laws  arise  through  pressure  groups  and 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. Complete  story  of  how  the  proposed 
law  is  discussed,  introduced,  referred  to  com- 
mittees, given  public  hearings,  engrossed, 
voted  upon,  and  is  signed  or  vetoed  by  the 
governor  and  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Actual  photographs  of  legislators,  com- 
mittees, state  officials,  state  offices  and  state 
capitol  building,  senate  and  assembly  cham- 
bers. Film  story  concerns  Bill  No.  103A,  an 
imaginary  bill  to  prevent  forest  fires  in  Wis- 
consin. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation    Road:    Story    ol    Cur    Natural 

Rssources  (20  min)  Sale;  $75.  Films,  Inc. 

•  The  story  of  man's  handling  of  resources 
in  our  country  is  told  from  the  time  of  the 
laissez-faire,  "grab  it  now"  days  to  the 
present.  The  problem  of  wasting  resources 
and  steps  now  being  taken  to  replant,  re- 
plenish, restock,  and  regulate  our  many 
resources  including  rivers,  soil,  forests,  coal, 
game  and  wild  life,  are  shown. 

The  Living  Earth  Series  4  16mm,  color  films. 
Sale:  $90.  ea.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films.  (See  Reviews) 

•  These  four  one-reel  color  films  are  meant 
to  create  a  widespread  awareness  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  pressing  problems — the 
wasting  away  of  land  through  faulty  con- 
servation. Individual  titles  of  each  10-minute 
subject  are:  "The  Birth  ol  the  Soil,"  "Arteries 
of  Life,"  "This  Vital  Earth,"  and  "Seeds  of 
Destruction."  While  each  subject  tells  a  com- 
plete story  in  itself,  the  series  covers  the  bal- 
ance between  plant  life,  soil  and  animal 
life  with  scientific  accuracy. 

Soil  Hesourccs  (Our)  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  Excellent  description  of  how  soil  is  formed 
— how  sand  and  wind,  freeze  and  thaw,  the 
work  oi  lichens  and  running  water,  break 
rocks  apart  so  that  plants  can  take  root  and 
build  up  humus.  Through  animation  the  four 
great  soil  groups  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  are  located  and  described  in  terms  of 
their  man-cultivated  crops  and  natural  cover. 
•What  Is  Soil?     (10  min)  Sale:  $40.   Films,  Inc. 

•  Through  the  experiences  of  a  young  lad, 
Bobby,  the  viewer  explores  the  composition 
of  soil,  the  circumstances  which  actually 
make  for  soil  formation;  namely,  erosion, 
freezing,  both  as  they  occur  in  nature  and  as 
they  are  duplicated  through  Bobby's  simple 
experiments.  Good  interpretation  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  changes  which  break  up 
soft  rock  into  soil. 


This  new   Coronet   film   shows   how   we   qo   about   "Building   an   Outline" 

The  Learning  Experience 


BASIC  STUDY  SKILLS 

Building  an  Outline    (10  min)  Color  or   B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  As  students  in  the  audience  watch  Jim 
carefully  outlining  in  preparation  for  a  his- 
tory report,  they  learn  not  only  the  mechan- 
ics of  outlining,  but  also  come  to  understand 
that  this  process  of  reducing  reference  ma- 
terial to  an  organized  list  of  logically  ordered 
ideas  is  a  practical,  time-saving  study  help. 
Collaborator:  Wm.  G.  Brink,  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, Northwestern  University. 

Find  the  Information    (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  Teaches  students  how  to  find  reliable  in- 
formation quickly  through  a  study  of  many 
widely  used  indexes.  Covers  use  of  a  stand- 
ard library  card  file  and  other  general  ref- 
erences such  as  "The  Reader's  Guide", 
"Who's  Who",  "World  Almanac",  etc.  Col- 
laborator: John  J.  DeBoer,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Illinois. 

How  to  Judge  Authorities    (10  min)  Color  or 
B&W.  Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  A  film  lesson  in  knowing  what  to  believe 
and  what  to  learn.  Bill,  a  high  school  student, 
encounters  a  puzzling  conflict  between  state- 
ments ol  two  "authorities".  Unlike  most  stu- 
dents, he  considers  the  "internal  evidence" 
on  each  author,  the  experience  from  which 
each  speaks,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own 
experience  to  reach  a  sound  intelligent  de- 
cision on  which  of  the  two  is  most  likely 
correct.  Collaborator:  Wm.  G.  Brink,  Prof,  of 
Education,  Northwestern  Univ. 

How  to  Judge  Facts    (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  Designed  to  help  students  establish  a  ju- 
dicious mental  attitude  toward  fact-finding. 
Shows  how  to  guard  against  platitudes, 
false    analogies,    assumptions,    and    double 

A  scene  in  "How  to  Judge  Authorities" 


meanings.  Collaborator:   Wm.  G.  Brink,  Prof. 

of  Education,  Northwestern  Univ. 

How    to    Write    Your    Term    Paper     (10    min) 

Color  or  B&W.  Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45. 

Coronet. 

•  Complete  coverage  of  this  basic  study 
skill,  including  choosing  the  term  paper 
topic,  research  and  reference  techniques, 
note-taking,  outlining,  and  actual  writing. 
Unique  presentation  considers  the  students  in 
the  audience  as  the  principle  characters  in 
the  film.  Collaborator:  Wm.  G.  Brink,  Prof, 
of  Education,  Northwestern  .Univ. 

Why  Punctuate?  (10  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $40. 
Young  America. 

•  Orientation  films  for  the  upper  Elementary 
and  High  School  level;  purpose  is  to  motivate 
interest   in   the   study   of  punctuation. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Better  Schools  ior  Rural  Wisconsin  (29  min) 
Color.  Rental  and  Sale.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 

•  A  documentary  film  built  around  the  ac- 
tual experiences  of  teacher  and  pupils  as 
they  live  in  a  typical  Wisconsin,  one-room 
rural  school,  and  in  modern  central  schools 
located  in  Cobleskill  and  Middleburgh,  New 
York.  The  film  reveals  the  typical  one-room 
rural  school  as  today  .  inadequate  to  meet 
educational  needs,  in  contrast  with  the  cen- 
tral school,  located  in  an  open  rural  area 
which  more  completely  meets  educational 
responsibilities.  All  teachers,  pupils,  school 
officials,  town  officers,  and  adults  shown  in 
the  film  are  authentic  participants  in  the 
situations  shown. 

Children  Growing  Up  with  Other  People 
(30  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $95.  BIS— United 
World. 

•  A  companion  piece  to  Children  Learning 
by  Experience,  this  shows  children  and  adults 
adjusting  to  each  other.  Many  situations  with 
children  of  all  ages  are  described.  Good  for 
educational  psychology  and  for  use  with 
teacher  training  and  parent  groups. 
Children   Learning    by    Experience     (40   min) 

B&W.    Sale:  $125.    BIS— United  World. 

•  Excellent  documentary  type  picture  show- 
ing children  learning  to  do  many  things 
through  real  life  experience.  Well  suited  for 
use  with   teacher  training   or  parent  groups. 

Counseling  —  Its  Tools   and  Techniques     (20 

min)  Sale:  $200.  in  color  or  $100.  in  b&w, 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions. 

•  Shows  the  teacher  trainee  what  tools  and 
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techniques  to  use  in  counseling  and  how  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  most 
effective  •way  to  get  across  certain  important 
points.  There  are  33  other  titles  available 
from  this  source  in  the  Vocational  Guidance 
series  in  specific  fields  such  as  lournaUsm,  \ 
Brick  and  Stone  Masonry,  Welding  and  Li- 
brary Science. 

Facts  About  Film  (9  min)  Sale:  $50.  Inter- 
national Film  Bureau. 

•  Survey  of  significant  facts  about  proper 
film  care  visualized.  Elfects  of  poor  handling 
shown.  With  two  sizes  of  film,  16mm  and 
35mm,  illustrates  proper  threading,  necessity 
for  frequent  cleaning  of  aperture  and  pres- 
sure plates,  effects  of  scratching  and  cinch- 
ing of  film,  need  for  frequent  checking  of 
sprocket  holes,  etc. 

How  to  Teach  With  Films     (19  min)  Sound.  / 
B&W.     Rental,    $6.    per    day.     Purchase, 
$100.    Cathedral. 

•  How  to  use  teaching  films  in  religious 
education.  Shows  a  complete  demonstration 
in  a  Sunday  school  situation,  including  class 
preparation,  actual  film  projection,  and  fol- 
low up  activities.  Provides  valuable  hints  on 
deriving  maximum  educational  benefits  from 
this  powerful  medium. 

Instructional  Films:  New  Way  to  Greater 
Education  (25  rain)  B&W.  Free  loan  or 
sale;  $50.  Coronet. 

•  This  "film  about  films"  demonstrates  the 
educational  as  well  as  economic  value  of 
using  teaching  films  in  the  classroom.  Also 
covers  the  importance  of  proper  selection, 
integration,  and  administration  of  an  edu- 
cational film  program  under  an  audio-visual 
director,  and  the  relative  need  for  accessi- 
bihty  of  both  basic  and  specialized  film 
subjects. 

Movements  of  the  Tongue  in  Speech  (13  min) 
Sound.  Color.  Sale:  $112.  International 
Film  Bureau. 

•  Looking  through  the  opening  in  a  man's 
cheek,  tongue  movements  made  during  the 
formation  of  sounds  in  speech  are  shown. 
Part  I  illustrates  vowel  sounds;  Part  II,  con- 
sonants; and  Part  III,  a  short  series  of  sen- 
tences. Useful  in  understanding  and  teaching 
phonetics  and  the  correction  of  speech  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Three  A's  (20  min)  B&W.  Sale  price: 
S44.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Shows  how  modem  schools  take  account 
of  Age,  Ability  and  Aptitude  to  ascertain 
that  the  individual  student  receives  the  edu- 
cation most  suited  to  his  needs. 

Triumph  over  Deainess  (20  min)  B&W.  Rent- 
al $2.50.    British  Information  Services. 

•  A  factual  record  which  uses  school  case 
studies,  portrays  the  lonely  world  of  the 
deaf.  The  untiring  patience  and  painstaking 
devotion  of  the  teachers  who  train  such  chil- 
dren to  use  their  vocal  cords  is  emphasized 
together  v/ith  their  magnificent  results. 
Willie  and  the  Mouse  (10  min)  Lease:  Teach- 
ing Film  Custodians. 

•  The  relationship  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy to  modern  education  and  modem  class- 
room teaching  techniques  is  entertainingly 
and  realistically  portrayed.  A  very  fine  treat- 
ment of  the  existence  of  individual  differ- 
ences among  children  and  of  modern  teach- 
ing techniques  which  recognize  the  differ- 
ences of  interest  and  learning  capacity 
among  children. 


PSYCHOLOGY  FILMS 

Adult  and  Child  Behavior  Problems 

The  feeling  of  HosUlity  (25  min)  B&W.  Sale: 
I  ijolpply.  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
'•'  The  case  history  of  Clare,  a  child  whose 
father  died,  and  who  becomes  first  depend- 
ent upon  her  mother,  then  embroiled  in  the 
relationships  with  a  step-father  and  younger 
half  brother.  Clare's  losing  battle  to  gain 
the  love  she  so  much  needs  leads  her  to 
emphasize  intellectual  achievements  which 
at  least  gain  her  respect.  The  film  ends  with 
a  suggestion  that  there  are  places  where 
Clare  and  others  in  similar  predicaments  may 
get  assistance.  A  discussion  trailer  is  being 
prepared  to  accompany  this  film. 
The  Feeling  of  Rejection  (23  min)  B&W.  Sale: 
■  $50.  National  Film-  Board  of  Canada. 

•  The  case  history  of  Margaret,  a  25  year 
old  girl,  who  is  suffering  from  an  inability  to 
assert  her  own  wishes  and  achieve  satisfac- 
tcry  adult  independence.  The  film  goes  back 
through  many  incidents  in  Margaret's  child- 
hood which  contributed  to  her  problem  and 
through  the  guidance  of  a  psychiatrist  Mar- 
garet begins  to  understand  her  feelings  and 
assert  herself.  A  valuable  aid  in  group- 
therapy  and  in  parent-teacher  education. 
Know  Your  Baby     (11  min)  Color.    Sale:  $75. 

National  Film   Board  of  Canada. 

•  Portrays  the  do's  and  don'ts  in  the  care 
of  the  new  baby.  Also  points  out  that  the 
baby's  constant  claims  upon  the  mother's 
time  and  attention  may  be  resented  by  other 
children  in  the  family  and  suggests  vfays 
of  developing  interest  and  participation  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  new  infant. 
Social  Behavior  of  Rhesus  Monkeys   (20  min) 

Sale:  $52.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Carpenter,  authority 
on  the  social  behavior  of  monkeys  and  apes, 
living  under  natural  conditions.  Shows  rhesus 
monkeys  exhibiting  what  appears  to  the 
untrained  observer  to  be  fighting,  playing 
and  sexual  behavior  of  a  random  kind.  Ex- 
plains and  shows  how  this  behavior  actually 


reveals  a  high  degree  of  psychological  ad- 
justment of  individuals  of  the  group  to 
one  another,  making  a  clear,  coherent  social 
organization. 

Your  Children's  Meals     (14  min)  B&W.  Rental: 
$2.50.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Made  for  the  Ministry  of  Health,  this  film 
is  a  lively  and  imaginative  attempt  to  make 
parents  understand  the  rhyme  and  reason 
of  good  eating  habits.  No  ready  made  solu- 
tions are  suggested,  but  the  film  suggests 
that  parents  can  sometimes  see  mealtime 
from  the  child's  point  of  view. 

Your  Children's  Sleep     (23  min)  B&W.  Rental: 
$3.75.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Stresses  the  importance  of  sound,  healthy 
sleep  and  points  out  some  of  the  causes  of 
sleeplessness  and  nightmares.  Concrete  help- 
ful advice  to  parents  is  given. 

COURTESY  and  ETIQUETTE 

Everyday  Courtesy    (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  By  means  of  a  plot  situation  (a  group  of 
students  invite  their  parents  to  a  high-school 
courtesy  exhibit)  the  film  shows  that  such 
supposed  "formalities"  as  invitations,  intro- 
ductions, telephone  manners,  etc.,  really  add 
up  to  simple  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others.  Collaborator:  Wm.  E.  Young,  Divi- 
sional Instructor,  New  York  State  University. 
Introductions     (10    min)    B&W.     Sale:    apply 

Simmel-Meservey. 

•  A  new  addition  to  the  etiquette  series. 
Presents  typical  situations  in  home,  business, 
school,  party  and  official  gatherings  where 
introductions,  gracious  greetings  and  con- 
versation are  in  order. 

Table    Manners    (10    min)    Sale    price:    $90. 
color  or  $45.  b&w.    Association  Films. 

•  Emily  Post,  the  collaborator  and  narrator 
of  this  film,  says  that  "rules  are  but  the 
fmdings  of  long  experience  handed  down  for 
reasons  of  practical  use."  Good  table  man- 
ners are  portrayed  naturally  and  pleasantly 
in  a  way  particularly  suitable  for  young 
people  who  are  just  beginning  to  widen  their 
social   experience. 


A  World  of  Understanding 

FILMS  TO  HELP  US  UNDERSTAND  OUR  WORLD  PROBLEMS 


Boundary  Lines     (10   min)   Color.    Sale:   $90. 

Intemational  Film  Foundation. 
•    An  eloquent  plea  for  the  abolishment  of 
the  imaginary  lines  of  fear  and  hatred  which 
separate  people.    A  film  of  exquisite  artistry 
with   a   sound   track   especially   designed   to 

U-W    teacher    training    film   (Page    28    col.    3) 


back  up  the  picture's  great  emotional  impact. 
Bread  and  Wine     (16  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $80. 
International  Film  Foundation. 

•  A  sensitive  and  beautiful  film  which  gives 
great  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  Italian 
people  and  into  their  present  desperate  socio- 
economic problems.  This  film  shows  rural 
Italy  with  the  peasants  hard  at  work  on  the 
land  owned  by  the  wealthy. 

The  Children's  Republic     (23  min)  B&W.  Sale: 
apply  for  price.    A.  F.  Films. 

•  Two  homeless  children  wandering  alone 
and  hungry  on  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
apprehended  by  a  policeman  and  taken,  not 
to  jail,  but  to  a  miniature  republic — the  chil- 
dren's republic.  The  children  are  taught 
democratic  procedures  and  how  to  govern 
themselves.  Produced  by  Henri  Lavorel  and 
Madeleine  Carroll.  Miss  CanoW  narrates  the 
picture  and  she  is  shown  visiting  the  chil- 
dren. 

(CONTINUED    ON    THE    NEXT    PAGE) 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

International  Understanding: 

China  Clay     (11   min)  B&W.    Sale  price:  S22. 
British   Infonnation   Services. 

•  The  importance  of  Britain's  second  largest 
export,  china  clay,  which  comes  largely  to 
the  United  States,  is  shown.  The  picture 
portrays  how  it  is  obtained  from  the  Trevisco 
pit  in  Cornwall. 

Coal    Crisis     (22    min)    B&W.     Rental:    $2.50. 
British   Information  Services. 

•  Shows  how  the  British  Coal  Board  has  to 
face  the  problem  of  attracting  miners  back 
into  the  industry  and  smoothing  out  labor 
difficulties.  Stresses  the  importance  of  coal 
to  the  future  of  Britain.  Available  through 
the  courtesy  of  J.  Arthur  Rank. 

Common    Concern     (20   min)   Sale:    $40.    Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Explains  the  working  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
Pictures  an  overview  of  the  international  food 
problem  and  reveals  briefly  the  proposed 
plan  of  action  in  agriculture,  housing,  and 
related  fields  through  which  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  better  conditions. 
Cumberland  Story     (46  min)  B&W.  Sale  price; 

$93.75.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Produced  for  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and 
Power,  this  film  shows  the  reorganization  of 
an  unprofitable  coal  mine  and  the  rebirth  of 
confidence  among  the  miners  as  working 
conditions  and  output  are   improved. 

A  Day  With  English  Children     (11  min)  Sale 
price:  $S0.   color  or  $45.   b&w.    Coronet. 

•  Shows  a  day  in  the  town  of  Bath  with 
breakfast,  school  and  classes,  playing  cricket 
and  coming  home  to  study.  While  portray- 
ing different  customs,  stresses  fact  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  us.  Col- 
laborator: I.  Owen  Foster,  PhD,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  Indiana  University. 
Dutch    Empire     (17    min)    B&W.     Sale:    $55. 

March  of  Time. 

•  Portrays  the  collapse  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  empires. 

Grass  Hoots     U 1  min)  B&W.    Sale:  Apply  for 
price.    New  Age  Release. 

•  A  documentary  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ment for  world  government  and  of  what  the 
individual  can  do  to  further  the  nation-wide 
movement. 

Hungry    Minds     (10    min)    B&W.     Sale:    $25. 
Brandon  Films  Inc. 

•  An  important  film  depicting  the  problems 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  reconstruction 
in  Europe.  With  great  impact  the  film  sum- 
marizes the  facts  and  places  before  the 
audience    the    challenge    of    the    needs    of 

Scenes   in   the   BIS   film   "Coal  Crisis" 


Europe's  children  for  physical  and  mental 
nourishment. 

I.L.O.     (11    min)   B&W.     Sale:   $25.     National 
Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Shows  how  the  International  Labor  Office 
continues  to  bring  representatives  of  member 
nations  together  to  set  uniform  social  welfare 
standards  and  ho^v  the  policies  agreed  upon 
by  the  delegates  are  carried  out. 

Italy   Rebuilds     (20    min)   B&W.     Sale:    $100. 
International  Film  Foundation. 

•  A  dynamic  documentary  showing  the 
courageous  struggle  of  one  displaced  Italian 
family  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  home  and 
farm.    A  valuable  historical  record. 

My  Name  is  Han     (25  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $175. 
Religious   Film   Association. 

•  Han,  a  Chinese  farmer,  and  his  family 
return  to  their  devastated  home  after  the 
war.  We  see  Han's  bitterness  and  despair 
as  compared  to  his  Christian  wife's  trust  in 
God.  When  tragedy  overtakes  the  family  as 
his  young  son  is  hurt  by  an  exploding  car- 
tridge, Han  finds  God  when  his  neighbors 
put  Christianity  into  practice. 

New    France     (17    min)    Terms:    3-yr.    lease. 
March  of  Time. 

•  The  political  history  of  France  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  is  shown.  The  film  por- 
trays how  postwar  problems — malnutrition, 
impoverishment,  high  infant  mortality,  the 
standstill  of  essential  industries,  scarcity  of 
building  materials,  raw  materials,  and  pow- 
er are  challenging  the  coalition  government 
regardless  of  political  power  to  bring  about 
beginning  solutions.  The  complete  story  of 
France  after  the  war  through  1946. 

Nobel    Prize     (7    min)    Color.     Sale:    $32.50. 
Scandia  Films. 

•  Presents  an  inside  view  of  the  procedures 
by  which  the  prize  winners  are  selected. 
On    Holy     Ground     (15     min)     Color.      Sale: 

$67.50.     Scandia   Films. 

•  This  picture  on  the  Holy  Land  was  made 
before  the  present  internal  struggle  began. 
Shows  biblical  landmarks  and  takes  the 
audience  on  a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Tel  Aviv,  the  most  modem  city  in  Palestine. 
Pattern  for  Peace     (15  min)  Sale:  $40.  Films 

of  the  Nations,  Inc. 

•  Explains  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  through  direct  photography  and  ani- 
mation. Each  department,  committee,  and 
council  within  the  U.  N.  is  illustrated  and  its 
function  explained  Veto  power  explained; 
who  has  it,  its  restrictions. 

Peiping  Family     (20   min)  B&W.    Sale:  $100. 
International   Film  Foundation. 

•  We  see  the  struggles  of  an  American- 
educated  Chinese  and  his  wife  to  provide 
for  their  large  family  and  properly  educate 
their  eldest  daughter.  We  observe  the  prep- 
aration of  food  and  a  family  luncheon,  street 
peddlers,  children  at  play  and  at  school. 
This  is  a  characteristic  Julien  Bryan  produc- 
tion in  its  emphasis  on  people.  It  portrays 
the  middle  class  rather  than  the  extremely 
poor  or  extremely  wealthy  classes  of  China. 
Tomorrow's    Mexico     (17    min)    3-yr.    lease. 

March  of  Time. 

•  The  story  of  the  great  social  revolution 
beginning  in  1910,  the  overthrow  of  Diaz; 
the  shapers  of  the  revolt— Villa,  Zapata, 
Calles,  and  Obregon  show  the  pattern  of 
social  upheaval  that  was  present  until  the 
presidency    of    Cardenas    in    1934.    Current 
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Typical  scene   in  "Where   Will  You  Hide?" 

social  reform,  the  breaking  up  of  great  haci- 
endas, demonstration  agricultural  teaching, 
irrigation  projects,  the  general  assault  on 
illiteracy,  the  expatriation  of  foreign  oil  com- 
panies, show  the  strengthening  of  Mexican 
industry  and  gradually  improving  living 
standards.  The  story  is  then  brought  up-to- 
date  as  of  1946. 
Turkey    (17  min)  Sale:  $55.  March  of  Time. 

•  Shows  how  Turkey's  location  has  made 
and  is  making  her  a  focal  point  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Depicts  such  pressures  on  Tur- 
key as  are  brought  by  proximity  of  U.S.S.R., 
British  interest  in  the  Suez,  and  the  Iranian 
oil  lands.  Ending  sequences  show  impres- 
sions of  standard  of  living,  religion,  govern- 
ment projects,  and  gap  which  exists  between 
the  lot  of  the  ordinary  man  and  the  favored 
few. 

Where  Will  You  Hide?    (20  min)  Color.  Sale: 
$175.50.  Britannica. 

•  Produced  for  the  Audiographic  Institute 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  nation's  atomic 
scientists,  this  community  discussion  film 
is  designed  to  stimulate  realistic  public  think- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  atom  bomb.  By 
means  of  animation  and  dramatic  paintings, 
the  picture  graphically  illustrates  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  Atomic  warfare.  It 
explodes  the  myth  that  the  U.  S.  is  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  bomb  by  pointing  out  thai 
nature  holds  the  only  real  secret  and  that 
she  is  not  partial  to  America  alone.  It  also 
points  out  that  scientists  themselves  do  not 
know  of  any  field  of  study  which  might  be 
explored  to  provide  an  adequate  defense 
against  the  effects  of  the  bomb,  or  other 
weapons,  yet  to  be  developed,  even  more 
destructive.  In  sum,  Where  Will  You  Hide? 
offers  a  shocking  but  effective  analysis  of 
the  great  problem  of  war  or  peace. 

"Dutch   Empire"    tells   today's    story,    (col.    1) 
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Geography  at  Home  &  Abroad 


fllaska:    a    Modern    Frontier     (11    min)    Sale 
price:  $90.   color  or  $45.   b&w.    Coronet. 

•  Takes  the  students  on  a  trip  to  visit  the 
joldminer.  salmon  fishermen,  pioneer  farmers 
and  lets  them  see  for  themselves  why  Alaska 
s  really  a  modern  frontier.  Collaborator: 
rhomas  Frank  Barton,  PhD.,  Associate  Pro- 
essor  ol  Geography,  Indiana  University. 
Hloska — Story  ol  a  Frontier    (20  min)  Sound. 

$75.  Films,  Inc. 

•  Tells  the  story  and  the  history  of  Alaska. 
3ood  photography  reveals  the  land,  the  peo- 
Dle  who  settled  there,  the  resources  of  the 
country.  No  emphasis  on  the  political  situa- 
ion:  entirely  an  inventory  of  furs,  fishing, 
lumbering,  mining  (gold  and  coal).  Filmed  as 
hese  things  exist  today  against  the  back- 
irop  of  the  historic  past. 

Animal  Life  at  Skansen  (12  min)  Color.    Sale: 
$32.50.    Scandia  Films. 

•  Introduces    Stockholm's   famous    open   air 
Tiuseum   where  "we   see  a  selection   of   wild 
animals  typical  of  the  northern  region. 
Arctic  Borderlands  in  Winter    (10  min)  Sale: 

Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  Photographed  in  the  Northern  reaches  of 
Manitoba,  the  film  shows  how  every  living 
ihing  in  this  barren  land,  including  man, 
adapts  itself  to  the  frigid  environment — or 
perishes.  Collaborator:  P.  E.  Kambly,  Prof, 
of  Education,  University  of  Oregon. 
Australia — National  Capital      (20   min)   Sale: 

$40.     Australian     News     and     Information 
Bureau. 

•  Canberra,  the  federal  capital  of  Australia, 
is  shown  as  a  model  city  built  according  to 
plan  largely  in  accord  with  American  arch- 
itecture. In  addition  to  views  of  the  city 
and  government  offices,  and  the  people,  the 
film  establishes  a  feeling  for  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  Australians  in  Canberra,  and 
ihe  general  organization  of  government  op- 
erations in  that  country  at  the  federal  level. 
California's  Golden  Beginning  (20  min)  Col- 
or. Free  loan.  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

•  Factual  presentation  of  the  discovery  of 
'gold  in  California  and  its  subsequent  impact 
Upon  the  west.  Includes  sequences  on  Sut- 
ter's Mill,  where  gold  was  first  discovered, 
pnd  other  scenic  and  historic  sections  of  the 
istate.  Produced  by  Paramount  under  the 
supervision  of  Grant  Leenhouts.  Governor 
Warren  appears  in  opening  scenes,  which 
kwere  directed  by  Cecil  B.  de  Mille.  Note: 
distribution  outside  of  California  schools  not 
yet  announced. 

Costa  Rica— Jack's  Visit    (10  min)  B&W.  Sale: 

$45.  Color,  $90.  Coronet. 

During  Jack's  trip  to  Costa  Rica,  he  lives 
in  the  home  of  a  typical  Costa  Rican  family, 
haring  their  life  and  activities.  He  goes  to 
ee  the  public  schools,  the  city  market,  na- 
ive animals  in  the  zoo,  and  the  large  plan- 
ations.  Similarities  and  differences  between 
ife  in  Costa  Rica  and  in  our  own  country 
are  shown. 
Discovery     B&W.  Rental  only:  apply  for  rates 

&  time.    United  World. 

•  The  pictorial  history  of  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd's  last  trip  to  the  Antarctic,  this  shows 
icenes  of  areas  never  before  filmed,  closeups 


o!  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  world  and 
the  hazards  encountered  by  the  hardy  ex- 
plorer-scientists. 

Eric  and  Anna  in  the  Country  (23  min) 
Color.    Sale:  $102.50.    Scandia  Films. 

•  Pictures  the  two  children  having  a  wonder- 
ful summer  vacation  in  the  country.  This 
scenic  picture  of  rural  Sweden  is  instructive 
in  the  agricultural  development  of  Ihe  coun- 
try. 

Glacier  Park-Canadian  Rockies  (22  min)  Col- 
or.   Sale:  $150.    Paul  Hoefler. 

•  Shows  the  emerald  lakes  and  ice-carved 
glaciers  of  the  mountains.  The  Blackfeet 
Indians  and  other  tribesmen  of  the  Banff- 
Lake  Louise  area  are  portrayed  and  wildlife 
—  beavers,  bears,  mountain  goats — are  also 
shown  in  close-up  views. 

Glacier  Park  Studies  (22  min)  Color  &  B&W. 
Sale:  apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  History,  geology  and  outstanding  life 
forms  of  the  Park.  Includes  mountain  struc- 
tures, glaciers,  wild  animals  and  many  un- 
usual varieties  of  flowers. 

Grand  Canyon  (20  min)  Sale  price:  $145. 
color  or  $49.  b&w.    Dudley  Pictures. 

•  Includes  a  trip  down  into  the  Canyon  and 
to  the  rarely  visited  Havasupai  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

The  Great  Lakes  Series  (1 1  min  each)  Color 
or  B&W.  Sale:  apply  for  price.  Harry 
Grubbs. 

•  I — How  They  Were  Formed  Presents  a 
simplified  explanation  of  the  complex  geo- 
logic processes  which  formed  the  Great 
Lakes.  11 — Highway  of  Commerce  Describes 
the  resources  of  the  area  and  the  way  these 
resources  are  transported  in  the  lake  system. 
Ill — Their  Link  with  Ocean  Shipping  Por- 
trays the  two  great  natural  barriers  between 
lake  shipping  and  the  ocean:  Niagara  Falls 
with  its  326-foot  drop,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  its  48  miles  of  rapids. 

Guatemala  Story  (16  min)  Color.  Sale:  apply. 
Simmel-Meservey. 

•  The  old  and  the  new  of  Guatemala.  Shows 
native  Indians  at  work  and  play,  covers  his- 
tory, geography  and  present-day  customs. 
Here  is  the  Gold  Coast     (35  min)  B&W.  Rent- 
al: $5.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Shows  the  progressive  cities  of  West  Africa 
together  with  the  poor  and  still  primitive 
hinterlands.  Portrays  the  scientific  farming, 
hygiene  education,  mobile  medical  units  and 
other  modern  developments  which  the  Afri- 
cans are  striving  for. 

Industries  of  Mexico  (11  min)  Color  &  B&W. 
Sale:  apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Contains  sequences   on   agricultural   proc- 
esses, the  animals  of  the  great  gazing  lands, 
mining,    industries   and   handicrafts. 
Journey  to  Provence     (11  min)  Color  &  B&W. 

Sale;  apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Historical  and  modern  highlights  of  this 
ancient  region,  the  film  includes  the  annual 
religious  pilgrimmage,  walled  cities  and  an- 
cient monuments. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:  $90.   B&V/,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  A  "guided"  tour  of  this  entire  peninsula 
highlighting  its  rich  commercial  contributions 


A  scene  in  "A  String  of  Beads"  (below) 

to  the  ■world's  economy.  Also  provides  a 
sound  lesson  in  inter-cultural  relationships  by 
showing  how  Hindus,  Moslems,  Buddhists, 
and  Christians  live  and  work  side  by  side 
in  many  of  the  region's  towns  and  villages. 
Collaborator:  J.  H.  Garland,  Associate  Prof, 
of  Geography,  University  of  Illinois. 
Maps  We  Live  By  (22  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $44. 
Films  of  the  Nations. 

•  A  United  Nations  release  showing  the 
international  cooperation  in  the  making  of 
surveys  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Includes 
the  history  of  map  making  from  the  earliest 
maps  known. 

Modem  Mexico  (11  min)  Color  &  B&W.  Sale: 
apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  The  story  of  Mexico's  principal  cities, 
architectural  achievements,  people  and  busi- 
ness. 

Mexican  Potters  (11  min)  Sale:  $75.  color  or 
$45.  b&w.    Paul  Hoefler. 

•  An  arts  and  crafts  picture  showing  how 
regional  traditions  of  design  and  available 
materials  have  created  distinctive  types  of 
pottery  in  various  sections  of  Mexico.  Also 
shows  the  way  of  life  found  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  Mexico. 

Niagara  Falls  (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $75. 
Harry  Grubbs. 

•  Begins  with  a  geological  explanation  and 
points  out  that  behind  Niagara's  great  scenic 
splendor  lies  its  value  as  a  source  for  hydro- 
electric po\ver. 

Riches  of  Guatemala  (16  min)  Color.  Sale: 
apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Study  of  the  products  and  people.  Shows 
growing  coffee,  bananas,  corn  and  pepper. 
Helpful  hints  on  pronunciation  of  key  Span- 
ish words. 

The  Royal  Tour  (28  min)  B&W.  Sale  price: 
$56.50.    British   Information   Services: 

•  The  official  film  story  of  the  Royal  Family's 
first  visit  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In- 
cludes both  scenes  aboard  HMS  Vanguard 
end  historic  state  occasions  ashore. 

A  String  ol  Beads  (20  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $90. 
United  World. 

•  In  this  charming  story  of  life  on  a  tea 
plantation  in  Assam,  a  youth  trades  a  duck 
for  the  beads,  which  he  then  gives  to  his 
lovely  bride-elect.  Work  and  play,  betrothal, 
marriage  and  family  life  are  portrayed. 
Original  score  of  native  music. 

Spanish  Influence  in  the  United  States  (10 
min)  Color  or  B&W.  Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W, 
$45.    Coronet. 

•  Points  out  how  the  commercial  as  well  as 
cultural  importations  of  the  early  Spanish 
colonizers  from  Florida  to  California  exert  a 
considerable  influence  on  our  own  culture 
(CONTINUED    ON    THE    NEXT    PAGE) 
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today.  This  film  can  also  be  used  as  back- 
ground   material    for    a    class    studying    the 
Spanish  language.  Collaborator:  F.  G.  Neel, 
DepL  of  Education,  Canterbury  College. 
This  Land  ol  Ours   Series     (Individual   titles 

in    Color)    Sale    price:    $85.    each.     Dudley 

Pictures  Corporation. 

•  This  colorful  series  of  meaningful  travel- 
geography  pictures  includes  18  completed 
pictures  on  our  country  ranging  from  Arizona 
to  Maine  and  from  New  York  City  tc  Wy- 
oming. 

This  World  of  Ours  Series  (Individual  titles 
in  color)  Sale  price:  $85.  each.  Dudley 
Pictures  Corporation. 

•  Picture    series    on    other    lands    including 
Cuba,   Costa   Rica.    Mexico,   and   Panama. 
Turn    out    the    Guard    (14    min    Color.     Sale: 

$62.50.    Scandia  Films. 

•  Portrays  the  colorful  changing  of  the 
Guards  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  capital 
city,   Stockholm. 

The  World  School  ol  Adventure  Series  (vari- 
ous titles — from  17  to  36  minutes)  Color. 
Sale  or  rental:  apply  for  price  and  nearest 
distributor. 

•  Rough  Road  to  Panama  (36  min).  Rugged 
Road  to  Cape  Horn  (36  min),  lungle  Rubber 
(23  min),  This  is  the  Place  (17  min),  and 
Land  ol  the  Crimson  Clilfs  (34  min)  are  the 
five  titles  already  completed  in  this  colorful 
and  authentic  travel-adventure  series. 

A  Yank  in  Sweden  (27  min)  Color.  Sale: 
$122.50.    Scandia  Films. 

•  Takes  the  audience  on  a  sightseeing  trip 
through  Sweden  with  a  former  GI.  We  see 
Stockholm,  the  waving  cornfields  of  Scandia, 
and  the  roaring  waterfalls  and  snowclad 
mountains  of  Lapland. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Bob  Learns  about  Ocean  Trade  (11  min) 
Color.    Sale  price:  $65.   Frith  Films. 

•  Bob  learns  how  each  country  exports  the 
product  it  can  raise  best  and  about  how  the 
commodities  flow  in  and  out  of  the  great 
harbors  of  the  world.  Of  special  interest  to 
children  is  the  cargo  which  includes  wild 
animals  from  Siam. 

Caravans  of  Trade:  Story  oi  Transportation 
(20  min)  Sale:  $75.    Films,  Inc. 

•  Beginning  with  ancient  scenes  of  the  As- 
syrians, the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  story  of  man's  de- 
velopment of  transportation  is  unfolded  as  it 
took  place  during  the  centuries  and  as  it 
culminates  with  today's  modem  means  of 
transportation.   Scenes  include  sequences  on 

Learn    all    about    a    "Freighter    at    Sea" 


Scene  in  the  "Mississippi  River"  series 

Crusades,   ships   of  Columbus'   time,  Fulton's 
steamboat,  Stevenson's  locomotive,  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  airplane. 
Freighter  in  Port     (14  min)  Sale  price:  $112.50 
color  or  $56.25.  b&w.    Academy  Films. 

•  Shows  and  defines  the  various  parts  of 
the  ship  and  their  uses.  The  ship's  crew  is 
shown  at  work,  a  lifeboat  drill  is  demon- 
strated and  the  work  of  the  longshoreman 
is  portrayed.  The  film  points  out  the  ocean 
freighter's  importance  as  a  link  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

Freighter  at  Sea  (17  min)  B&W.  Sale;  $67.50. 
Color,  $135.  Academy  Films. 

•  Sequel  to  Freighter  in  Port.  Shows  activity 
of  crew,  duties  of  officers,  and  life  aboard  an 
ocean-going  freighter.  Sequences  reveal  food 
preparation,  safety  devices  such  as  direc- 
tion finders  and  radar,  map  and  chart  room, 
activity  on  the  bridge,  and  the  constant  co- 
ordination and  vigilance  which  identify  the 
operation  of  this  sea-going  community.  Story 
is  told  about  the  experiences  of  a  young  boy, 
Ralph. 

Mississippi  River  —  Lower  River  (14  min) 
Sale  price:  $112.50.  color  or  $56.25.  b&w. 
Academy  Films. 

•  Features  the  important  features  of  the  river 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  brings  out  the 
differences  from  the  Upper  River.  Animation 
and  maps  show  the  elevation  drops.  The 
problem  of  floods  and  the  importance  of  the 
river  as  a  highway  are  brought  out. 
Mississippi  River — Upper  River    (14  min)  Sale 

price:  $112.50.  color  or  $56.25.  b&w.    Acad- 
emy Films. 

•  The  story  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  its 
source  to  its  central  section  at  St.  Louis. 
Photographs  and  animation  show  the  drain- 
age area,  the  importance  of  dams,  how  the 
locks  work  and  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  the  upper  valley. 

Sale  in  Port  (17  min)  Color.  Sale  price:  $95. 
Frith  Films. 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  man's 
work  in  building  the  breakwaters  and  piers 
which  make  a  safe  harbor. 
Transportation  in  the  U.  S.   (17  min)  Sale:  $55. 

March  of  Time. 

•  Quickly  traces  the  growth  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  as  the  factor  which  has 
mingled  its  people,  brought  about  the  quick 
change  of  ideas  and  methods,  and  carried 
the  nation's  standard  of  living  to  its  present 
height.  Sequences  show  passenger  carriers 
and  freight  carriers  of  all  types.  The  attempts 
which  the  American  railroads  are  making 
to  recapture  lost  markets  and  public  favor 
are  shown. 

Tugboats  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  The   tugboat   pulls   a   freighter   out   of   its 


berth  at  the  dock  to  begin  a  long  ocean  voy- 
age. It  tows  a  large  oil  barge  across  the 
harbor,  and  finally  joins  other  tugs  to  dock 
a  giant  ocean  liner.  Tugboat's  crew  and  the 
tug's  mechanism  and  how  it  is  operated  are 
shown.  Harbor  activities  are  presented  show- 
ing boats  and  ships  of  various  types,  buoys 
and  lighthouses. 

HOME  BUILDING 

Building  a  House  (10  min)  Sale:  $45.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  Clearly  portrays  the  basic  processes  in 
the  construction  of  a  low-cost,  woodframed, 
one-family  home.  Close-ups  depict  various 
tools  in  actual  use.  Various  types  of  interior 
and  exterior  finishing  work  are  explained. 
Country  Homes     (11    min)  B&W.    Sale  price: 

$22.     British   Information    Services. 

•  Shows  the  new  type  of  permanent  mass- 
produced  houses  designed  to  keep  pace  with 
current  urgent  national  demands. 

Farm  Homes  Beautiful  (19  min)  Color.  Sale: 
$150.  National  Film  Board   of  Canada. 

•  Gives  many  practical  suggestions  on  the 
improvement  and  remodeling  of  two  farm 
homes. 

Making  Bricks  lor  Houses  (10  min)  Sale:  $45. 
Encyclopaedia   Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  A  complete  story  of  processing  our  oldest 
building  material,  the  brick,  from  the  time 
crude  shale  is  dug  from  the  ground  until  the 
finished  bricks  emerge  from  the  kiln.  The 
processes:  grinding,  mixing  the  clay  with 
water,  brazing,  cutting  and  baking  are 
shown  leisurely  and  with  complete  under- 
standing. 

Prairie  Homes  (20  min)  Color.  Sale:  $150. 
National  Film   Board   of  Canada. 

•  Essentially  a  film  on  homemaking.  Shows 
how  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  can  trans- 
form a  group  of  windswept  buildings  into 
an   attractive  home. 

Towards  a  Uniform  Plimibing  Code  (27  min) 
B&W.  Sale:  $33.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance  Agency — Castle. 

•  A  pictorial  record  of  a  series  of  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  determine  answers  to  three  controversial 
problems  in  plumbing,  namely,  self-siphonage 
of  fixture  traps,  stack  venting  and  wet  vent- 
ing. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Basic  Fibers  in  Cloth  (10  min)  Color  or  B&W. 
Sale:  Color,  $90.  B&W,  $45.  Coronet. 

•  A  discussion  of  major  fibers,  comparing 
the  cloth  effectiveness  of  each  for  various 
home  uses.  High-magnification  photography 
is  used  for  comparative  analysis  of  length, 
elasticity,    washability,    strength,    heat    con- 

"Young   Housewife"   at   work   (see   Page    33) 
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luctivity,  etc.  Collaborator:  Florence  King, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Uni- 
/ersily  of  Illinois.  Film  can  be  used  in  con- 
unclion  with  Coronet's  previous  titlo.-;  What 
■  Cloth?   and  Yarn  and  Cloth  Construction. 

Jtanley   Takes  a  Trip    (10  min)  Color.   Sale: 

$75.  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
•   The  film   sells   the   idea   of  proper   eating 
;o  younger  children  through  an  imaginative 
ourney  of  a  small  boy  astride  a  bull,  as  to- 
gether they  travel  the  countryside  to  gather 


the    basic    foods.    Through  'a    very    different 
animation  terhnique,  Iho  story  is  unfolded. 
Young    Housewife     (10    min)    Rental:    $1.25. 

Available     lor     Sale.     British     Information 

Services. 
•  Made  for  the  Ministry  of  Education,  this 
film  describes  the  training  of  teenage  girls 
in  the  domestic  sciences.  It  shows  how  pupils 
at  a  Scottish  school  learn  to  plan  the  house- 
wife's day,  and  to  carry  out  various  homely 
tasks  in  a  way  which  will  avoid  later  strug- 
gles with  the  trial  and  error  method. 


Films  About  Science  &  Nature 

VISUALIZING  THE  BIOLOGICAL  AiMD  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 


HEALTH  &  HYGIENE 

CSancer — Traitor  Within    (10   min)  Color.   Ap- 
ply to:  American  Cancer  Society. 

•  The  symptoms  of  cancer  and  rules  for 
preventive  precautions  are  shown.  Anima- 
tions make  it  a  dramatic  presentation — a 
sane  warning  to  all  on  prevention  of  the 
disease  which  takes  one  life  every  3  minutes. 

Cancer — You,   Time    and    Cancer     (16    min) 
Color.  Apply  to:  American  Cancer  Society. 

•  The  symptoms  of  cancer  are  described,  the 
intelligent  preventive  care  and  possible  care 
of  cancer  are  described.  Excellent  sound 
and  photography.  Emphasizes  time  element 
in  detecting  and  treating  cancer. 

Fun    in    Food     (10    min)    Color.     Sale:    $85. 
Gateway   Productions. 

•  Presents  food  constituents,  their  sources 
and  their  functions.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
illustrate  the  material  with  foods  in  varying 
budget  levels.  Supervised  by  the  late  Frances 
Stern,  Chief,  Dietetic  Clinic,  Boston  Dispen- 
sary. 

Health  and  Hygiene  Series     Sale:  $375.  for 
series  of  5  films.    McGraw-Hill. 

•  Titles  are:   Body  Care   and  Grooming,   17 

min.  Develops  the  theme  that  good  grooming 
starts  with  personal  care,  with  recommended 
daily  habits.  Nose,  Throat  and  Ears.  (10  min). 
Animated  drawings  are  utilized  in  describing 
these  parts  of  the  body  so  that  the  student 
may  clearly  see  their  structure  and  functions. 
The  Body  Fights  Disease  (15  min).  This  is 
the  story  of  the  never-ending  battle  betv^een 
disease-producing  organisms  and  the  hu- 
man body.  The  Story  ol  Reproduction  (23 
min).  This  is  a  factual  film  on  the  human 
reproductive  systems  and  on  the  process  of 
normal  human  birth  through  models  and  ani- 
mated drawings  to  describe  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  reproductive  organs  of  both 
men  and  women.  Emotional  Health  (21  min). 
A  convincing  and  clear-cut  explanation  of 
the  place  of  modem  psychiatry  in  medicine 
[  through  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  learns 
that  many  bodily  disorders  may  be  provoked 
'by  emotional  upset,  showing  the  case  as 
beinp  typical  of  those  that  can  be  cured  by 
bringing  to  the  patient  a  better  understand- 
ing of  his  problem.  To  accompany  each  16- 
mm  film  a  35mm  silent  filmstrip  has  been 
prepared.  These  re-emphasize  key  points, 
present  questions  for  discussion  and  review 
and  provide  some  additional  material  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  motion  picture. 


How  to  Avoid  Muscle  Strain  (10  min)  B&W. 
Sale  price:  $50.    Bray  Studios. 

•  Demonstrates  muscle  action  in  conjunction 
with   the   lever  action  of  the  bones.     Shows 
how  incorrect  posture  and  use  of  the  muscles 
may  result  in  painful  and  serious  injuries. 
How   the   Respiratory   System   Functions     (10 

min)  B&'W.    $50.    Bray  Studios. 

•  The  mechanism  of  breathing  with  the 
action  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  are  shown 
in  animated  diagrams.  The  process  of  ex- 
change of  carbon  dioxide  for  oxygen  is 
shown. 

The  Human  Hair  (11  min)  B&'W.  Sale  price: 
$50.    Bray  Studios. 

•  Gives  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  hair  to  one's  personal  appearance, 
and  an  understanding  of  its  various  charac- 
teristics as  a  part  of  the  human  anatomy. 
The  Human  Skin     (11   min)  B&'W.    Sale  price: 

$50.    Bray   Studios. 

•  Animation  and  photography  combine  to 
show  us  the  anatomical  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  an  organ  which  pro- 
tects us  from  the  outer  environment  and 
regulates  the  temperature  of  our  bodies. 
The    Human    Throat     (11    min)    B&'W.     Sale 

price:   $50.    Bray   Studios. 

•  Describes  the  throat,  including  the  general 
anatomy  of  the  pharynx,  a  description  of 
the  larynx  and  shows  the  mechanism  for 
opening  the  vocal  cords  and  the  way  the 
larynx  closes  to  permit  the  passage  of  food 
during  swallowing. 

Kidneys,  Ureters  and  Bladder  (Their  struc- 
ture and  function)  (11  min)  B&'W.  Sale 
price:   $50.     Bray   Studios. 

•  Animated  drawings  describe  the  relation- 
ships of  the  parts  of  the  urinary  system  and 
the  anatomical  features  of  the  kidneys,  ure- 
ters and  the  urinary  bladder. 

Animation   scene    from   a   Bray   film   (above) 


Muscular    system    shown    in    the    Bray    film 

Modern  Guide  to  Health  (10  min)  B&W. 
Sale:    $40.     Young   America. 

•  Teaches  the  basic  requirements  for  every- 
day health,  such  as  good  posture,  fresh  air, 
sun,  exercise,   sound   sleep.    This  is  an  ani- 
mated film  which  has  amusing  touches. 
The    Nine    Basic    Functional   Systems   of   the 

Human   Body     (11    min)   B&W.    Sale  price: 
$50.    Bray  Studios. 

•  Intended  to  supply  the  student  with  basic 
knowledge  of  the  different  but  coordinated 
parts  of  the  human  body:  the  skeletal  sys- 
tem, the  muscular,  the  excretory,  the  circula- 
tory, nervous,  sensory,  digestive,  lymphatic 
and  the  endocrine. 

Our  Feet  (II  min)  B&'W.  Sale  price:  $50. 
Bray  Studios. 

•  Clear  description  of  the  skeleton,  ligaments 
and  muscles  of  the  foot  is  given  together 
with  particular  attention  to  the  influence  of 
sound  feet  on  the  general  health  of  the 
individual. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Films  on  Arithmetic 

Fractions  Series  (10  min  each)  Sale:  $85. 
color  or  $45.  b&w.  Johnson  Hunt  Produc- 
tions. 

•  Individual  titles  are:  Introduction  to  Frac- 
tions, How  to  Add  Fractions,  How  to  Subtract 
Fractions,  How  to  Change  Fractions,  How  to 
Multiply  Fractions.  How  to  Divide  Fractions, 
Decimal  Fractions. 

Let's  Count  (11  min)  Sale  price:  $90.  color 
or  $45.  b&w.    Coronet. 

•  Shows  how  useful  counting  can  be  and 
helps  fill  the  gap  between  the  haphazard 
counting  of  youngsters  in  the  primary  grades 
and  their  introduction  to  arithmetic.  Collab- 
orator: F.  Lynwood  'Wren,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics, George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 

Meaning  of  Long  Division  (10  min)  Sale:  $45. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  By  means  of  animated  drawings,  the  mean- 
ing of  long  division  as  nothing  more  than  a 
short-cut  way  of  doing  a  series  of  subtractions 
is  explained  through  graphic  visualization. 
Using  two  problems,  animated  explanations 
of  how  single  and  then  group  subtractions 
are  performed  when  the  divisor  is  subtracted 
from  the  dividend  to  yield  the  quotient,  re- 
veal to  the  intermediate-grade  child  what 
too  often  is  a  mechanical  process. 
Multiplying   FracUons     (11    min)   B&W.    Sale: 

$40.    Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Opens  with  a  scene  in  which  a  boy  needs 
to  multiply  fractions;  then  shows  a  girl  in 
(CONTINUED    ON    THE    NEXT   PAGE) 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

a  kitchen  scene  learning  to  multiply  fractions 
in  using  cooking  recipes. 

What  Are  FracUons?     (10   min)   B&W.    Sale: 
S45.    Films   Inc. 

•  The  first  of  a  series  on  mathematics  this 
cne  assists  in  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
of  fractions  using  a  variety  of  examples  from 
everyday  experiences  of  children. 

BIRD  LORE 

Bird    Migration     (10    min)    Color.     Sale:    $75. 
Heidenkamp. 

•  In  production  to  be  released  shortly.  Pre- 
sents many  kinds  of  birds  and  shows  the 
various  journeys  they  make  to  their  summer 
and  v/inter  homes.  The  "Ice  Age"  theory  of 
bird  migration  is  illustrated. 

The    Bluebird     (10    min)    Color.     Sale:    $75. 
Heidenkamp. 

•  A  story  of  a  pair  of  bluebirds'  summer 
visit  in  the  north.  They  compete  w^ith  the 
v/ren  and  a  starling  for  their  nesting  site. 
This  film  also  includes  five  species  of  wood- 
peckers. 

Five  Colorful  Birds   (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $90. 
Coronet. 


•  Five  of  America's  most  colorful  birds — 
goldfinch,  cedar  waxwing,  yellow-headed 
blackbird,  red-headed  woodpecker,  and  blue- 
bird— have  been  photographed  feeding,  nest- 
ing, and  rearing  their  young. 

The  Robin     (10  min)  Color.    Sale:  $75.    Hei- 
denkamp. 

•  Instructive  and  amusing  story  of  the  life 
of  our  most  common  bird  presented  in  au- 
thentic color  and  song. 

Sharp    Eyes     (11    min)    Color.     Rental    only: 
$3.50.    Audubon  Society. 

•  Two  boys  observe  wildlife  out  of  doors. 
Designed  for  Junior  Audubon  members  ex- 
pedially. 

Spearheads  in  the  Sky     (11  min)  Color.    Rent- 
al only:  $3.50.    Audobon  Society. 

•  A  young  boy  and  girl  discover  the  nest 
of    a    goose    and    watch    the    young    hatch, 
grow  up,  and  flock  for  the   fall  flight. 
What  Bird  is  That?     (11   min)  Color.    Rental 

only:  $3.50.    Audubon  Society. 

•  Shows  youngsters  watching  and  helping 
various  types  of  birds  including  a  blue  jay, 
killdeer,  mourning  dove,  robin,  martin,  star- 
ling, wren,  catbird  and  many  others. 

The  Wood  Thrush     (10  min)  Color.    Sale:  $75. 
Heidenkamp. 


FRITH    FILMS 

presents 

Three  Films  Children  Will  Remember 

In  exquisite  color  at  a  reasonable  price 

Bob  Gaffner,  the  leading  charaaer  in  the  three  films  is  a  typical  boy  with  a 
strong  appeal  to  other  children.  With  Bob  its  fun  to  learn  about  cargo 
shipping,  fishing  and  the  harbor  construction  work.  Besides  giving  factual 
information,  the  films  encourage  in  children  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
grown-ups  and  a  desire  to  help. 

SAFE  IN  PORT 

600  ft.,  color,  sound,  price  $95.00 
Bob  Gaffner  learns  how  engineers  plan  and  build  their  harbors  to  withstand 
the  power  of  the  mighty  ocean  waves.  The  film  was  made  to  appeal  to  chil- 
dren, to  make  them  understand  the  magnitude  of  mans  work  in  building  the 
breakwaters  and  piers,  in  digging  the  harbor  channels  and  in  filling  in  the 
harbor  bays. 

BOB  GAFFNER,  FISHERMEN'S  HELPER 

400  ft.,  color,  sound,  price  $65.00 
Bob's  Uncle  John  is  a  fisherman.  He  teaches  Bob  about  the  fishermen's  life 
and  work.  Bob  helps  dry  and  mend  the  nets,  lace  the  cork  floats  and  leads  to 
the  net  ropes  and  thread  the  large  needles.  Bob  helps  unload  the  fish  and 
learns  many  other  things  about  the  fish  industry. 

BOB  LEARNS  ABOUT  OCEAN  TRADE 

400  ft.,  color,  sound,  price  $65.00 
Bob  learns  how  each  country  exports  the  products  it  can  raise  best  and  cheap- 
est, about  the  flow  of  commodities  in  and  out  of  a  great  harbor.  This  film  is 
especially  interesting  to  children  as  one  cargo  includes  wild  animals  from 
Siani. 

TEACHING  LEVEL;  Suggested  for  lower,  muldle  and  upper  elementary 
grades.  The  films  will  be  useful  in  the  following  studies:  geography,  history, 
civics  and  social  study  groups  studying  such  units  as  harbors  and  harbor 
activities,  transportation,  safety,  marketing,  community,  foreign  trade,  ships, 
industries  and  harbor  building. 

We  do  not  rent 

FRITH  FILMS  •  Box  565,  Hollywood,  California 


•  Clear  natural  thrush  songs,  nesting,  hatch- 
ing, care  and  feeding  of  the  young  make  up 
this  nature  study  film. 

NATURE  STUDY 

Animal  Neighbors    (10  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $45. 
Color,   $90.  Coronet. 

•  With  good  color  photography  and  narra- 
tion, the  film  describes  the  habits  of  such, 
mammals  as  cottontail  rabbits,  gray  squirrels, 
fox  squirrels,  ground  squirrels  or  gopher, 
chipmunks,  field  mice,  deer  mice,  shrews, 
moles,  and  bats. 

Growth  of  Flowers    (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $90. 
B&W,   $45.  Coronet. 

•  Through  the  use  of  time-lapse  photography, 
excellent  sequences  show  the  complete  cycle 
of  the  growth  of  the  garden  flowers — iris, 
rose,  and  the  tropical  flowers — gardenia,  bird 
of  paradise,  and  orchid.  Excellent  photog- 
raphy shows  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  growth. 
Pipevine  Swallowtail  Butterfly  (11  min  ele- 
mentary— 22  min  scientific)  Color  &  B&W. 
Sale:  apply.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Detailed  studies  of  the  developmental 
stages  of  this  exotic  butterfly. 

Praying    Mantis     (10    min)   Color.    Sale:    $75. 
Harry  Grubbs. 

•  A  study  of  one  of  nature's  most  interesting 
insects  whose  front  legs,  when  folded  and 
pressed  against  the  thorax,  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  praying.  Actually  these  legs  are 
lethal  weapons  of  quick  and  terrible  destruc- 
tion. Detailed  microphotography  is  used 
throughout,  recording  the  various  stages  of 
the  mantis'  exciting,  almost  fiction-like  exist- 
ence. 

Leaflets  Three — Let  It  Be     (5  min)  Color.  Sale: 
$37.50.    Information  Films. 

•  Tells  how  to  identify  the  innocent  looking 
poison  ivy  leaves,  how  to  avoid  them,  and 
how  to  treat  suspected  cases. 

Mosquito     (10  min)  Sound.    Sale:  $45.    Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  Leisural  explanations  accompany  micro- 
photography,  closeups  and  direct  photog- 
raphy to  show  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle  of 
the  mosquito.  Remarkable  sequences  on  egg 
laying,  pupa  development,  and  the  final 
emerging  of  the  adult,  precede  descriptions 
of  control  techniques  for  the  eradication  of 
the  insect. 

The    Sun — Friend    or   Enemy     (5    min)   Color.  ] 
Sale:  $37.50.    Information  Films. 

•  Shows  the  dangers  of  over-exposure,  how 
bad  burns  are  caused,  how  to  treat  sunburn, 
and  how  to  acquire  an  even  and  healthy 
tan. 

Marine    photography    in    "The    Sea    Urchin" 
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SCIENCE    FILMS 

Air  All  Around  Us     (10  min)  BSW.    Sale:  $40. 
Young  America. 

•  Explains  science  concepts  relating  to  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  air  and  com- 
pressed air.  Technical  adviser:  Dr.  Gerald 
3.  Craig. 

Amoeba    (10  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $45.    United 
World. 

•  The  structure  and  life-lunctions  of  this 
single-celled  organism  are  shown. 

Alomic  Physics    (100  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $400. 
United  World. 

•  An  authoritative  presentation  tracing  140 
years  of  the  history  and  development  of  our 
knowledge  and  use  of  atomic  energy  from 
John  Dalton's  theory  (1808)  through  the  cumu- 
lative discoveries  by  many  scientists  in  many 
lands,  to  the  recent  application  of  uranium 
fission  in  the  "A"  bomb.  Film  combines 
dramatic  re-enactment  animated  diagrams, 
and    direct    photography. 

Colour     (15    min)    Technicolor.      Sale    price: 
$100.    British  Information  Services. 

•  Describes  the  nature  of  color  and  its 
many  uses  and  presents  a  history  of  the 
great  chemical  industry  and  development  of 
modern  synthetic  dyes. 

Electricity     (10    min)   Color.     Sale:   $75.     Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  From  his  home  where  he  has  seen  the 
uses  of  electric  power,  a  boy  and  his  friend 
trace  the  power  lines  to  the  transformer  and 
then  to  the  hydro-electric  plant.  In  a  dramatic 
sequence  in  which  the  community's  supply 
is  suddenly  cut  off  they  see  how  vital  elec- 
tric power  has  become  to  our  society. 

The  Nature  oJ  Light     (11  min)  Sale  price:  $90. 
color  or  $45.  bcSw.    Coronet. 

•  Illustrates  light  as  a  form  of  radiant  en- 
ergy and  observes  the  principles  of  reflection 
and  refraction  and  how  these  principles  are 
applied  to  the  science  of  optics.  Collaborator: 
Ira  M.  Freeman,  PhD.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics,  Rutgers  University. 

The  Sea  Urchin     (10   min)  B&W.    Sale:   $45. 
United  World. 

•  Beautiful  marine  photography  of  the  sea 
urchin  and  its  close  relative  the  starfish  in 
their  natural  environment. 

The  Steam  Engine     (10  min)  B&W.    Sale:  $40. 
Young  America. 

•  Presents  the  historical  development  of  the 
steam  engine  and  explains  its  principles. 
The  Steam  Turbine     (10  min)  B&W.  Sale:  $40. 

Young  America. 

•  A  science  film  for  high  school  and  college 
level  explaining  the  basic  principles  of  the 
steam  turbine. 

A   scene  in  the  film  "Amoeba"   (see   above) 


^<n  Brightest,  Clearest  Pictures . . . 

vivid  definition  of  image — blacic  and  while  or  natural  color  .  . 
rock-steady  screening  at  sound  or  silent  speeds. 

^0^  Unsurpassed  Fidelity  of  Sound... 


glorious  new  richness  and.  clarity  of  tone  , 
production  of  voice,  music,  sound  effects. 


,  new  fidelity  in  re- 


MAKE  THESE  CONVINCING  TESTS 

COMPARE  DeVRY's  wow-free, 
flutter-free,  hum-free  amplifi- 
cation of  a  piano  film.  MEAS- 
URE the  brilliance  that  floods 
the  screen's  entire  surface. 

:/ 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

16mm.  Sound-Silent  Projector  for  only  $345.00 

The  entirely  new,  streamlined,  lighter-weight  DeVry  l6mm.  "Bantam"  is  truly 
a  "theatre-tn-a-suitcase":  Projector,  amplifier,  spealter,  screen  in  ONE  compact 
case.  Finest  quality  materials,  3  5mm.  engineering  and  manufacturing  l<now- 
how— years  of  proven  trouble-free  performance.  Piclt-up  weight  as  low  as  28 
pounds.  Film  capacity,  100  to  2,000  Ft.  Adequate  illumination  (750-1000  watts) 
for  professional  quality  auditorium  showings.  AC-DC  operation.  Colorful  liter- 
ature FREE.  , 1 

SHE-9  I 
I     DeVRY   CORPORATION  i 

^1     nil    ARMITAGE   AVE.,   CHICAGO    14,  ILL. 

Please   give   ut   full   particulars   on   the   new   DeVRY 
"Bantam".  • 


Nome- 


I 


Address- 

City 


The  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Bluebook 
The  First  Complete  Buyer's  Guide  to  Projectors  • 


.Any  school  system  using  more 
than  one  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector or  other  audio-visual 
equipment  needs  this  authori- 
tative price  book  on  all  exist- 
ing audio-visual  projectors  of 
standard  makes  now  in  use. 
Ciives    full    technical    details, 


model  lutmbers  and  complete 
description  to  help  you  evalu- 
ate machines  for  resale.  Prc- 
])arcd  in  cooperation  with 
The  National  Association  of 
\isual  Education  Dealers  by 
the  Editors  of  Ritsiness  Screen 
Maoa/inc. 


Order   Your  Copy    Today  at    Only  55.00  Postpaid 
Business  Screen  Magazine  •  812  N.  Dearborn  St.  •  Chicago  10 


F  .A  L  L     INVENTORY     I  S  S  I    E 
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New  A-V  Equipment  for  Schools 

o    AiDS   FOR   PRODUCTION   AND   UTILIZATION   SERVICES    • 


♦  College  and  universit\  film  depart- 
nieius  will  be  especially  imerested 
in  the  "Tricoplat"',  a  new  type  ol 
film  o)])ving  a])paratus  soon  to  be 
marketed  by  E.  Leitz,  Inc..  New  \ovk. 

Designed  primarily  lor  macro  and 
micro  medical  photography,  "Tri- 
coplat" consists  6i  a  large  rotating 
stage  jjlate  accepting  three  Leica 
cameras.  The  new  accessory  elimi- 
nates changing  cameras  when  photo- 
graphing the  same  specimen  in  rapid 
sequence,  on  color  film,  black  and 
white  film,  and  reversible  positi\e 
film.  Color  engravers  will  also  find 
the  device  useful  for  quick  and  ac- 
curate ])roduciion  of  three  mono- 
chromatic sepaiaiion  negatives  from 
the  original  35mm  color  transpar- 
ency. 

Designs  of  the  new  apparatus  have 
been  completed,  and  production  will 
begin  shortly.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  prices  and  dates  of  availabil- 
ity contact  the  manufacturer,  E. 
Leitz,  Inc.,  .804  Hudson  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 


♦  Continuing  its  rapid  expansion  in 
audio-visual  equipmeiu  and  materi- 
als utilization,  San  Francisco's  public  j 
school  system,  under  the  leadership  ' 
of  Superintendent  Herbert  C.  Clish, 
has  recently  accjuired  63  new  View- 
lex  filmstrip  and  slide  projectors  from 
Screen  Adette  Ecjuipment  Corp.  De- 
livery on  the  initial  order  is  expected 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

The  new  projectors  are  to  be  used 
ill  the  3rd-t;rade  reading  program 
developed  by  Dr.  Harold  Spears, 
Ass't.  Superintendent  of  elementary 
schools.  W.  Morris  Williams  is  the 


♦  The  Compco  Slide  Binder  holds 
slides  2"  X  2"  to  3i/^"  x  4i4"  and  as- 
sists in  giving  priceless  transparen- 
cies lifetime  protection.  By  putting 
them  between  glass,  finger  marks, 
dust  and  moisture  may  be  wiped  off. 
It  takes  only  a  minute  per  slide,  plus 
glass,  tape,  and  masks  to  do  a  neat, 
quick  job  with  this  binder.  A  prod- 
uct of  the  Compco  Corp.,  2251  St. 
Paul  Ave.,  Chicago  47. 


I 


newh  appiiinied  super\  isor  of  audio- 
visual education  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco system. 


FiEht  PREJUDICE  and 
INTOLERANCE  with 

THE  HOUSE 
I  LIVE  IN 

America's  most  popular  educational  film 

A  one-reel  16mm  sound  film  starring  Frank  Sinatra  in  a 
powerful  argument  for  tolerance  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Use  this  appealing  film  to  stimulate  and  orient  discussion 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  facing  your  school  and 
your  community.  Ideal  for  schools,  churches,  film  forums, 
youth  groups,  and  homes.  Endorsed  by  school,  church,  and 
community  leaders  everywhere. 

PRICE  $27.50 

You'll  also  wont  to  use  these  YOUNG  AMERICA  films. 

They,  too.  will  help  build  better  citizens. 

MEET  YOUR  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT   (15  min  )  —$48.00 

OUR  SHRINKING  WORLD  111  min  )— $36  00 

WE.  THE  PEOPLES  (8  mm  I— $36  00 

Order  from  your  nearest  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS  dealer 

For  further  information,  write  to  Dept.  SH9 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  EAST  41st  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY  17 
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the  easiest  to  use  projector  ever! I 


instant  S-secend  threading 

from  strip  film  to  slides  and 
bock 


will  not 
tear  film 


AP-2C  Projector. ..$67 

•  easy  to  thread      Deluxe  combination  all-purpose  slide  and 

•  easy  to  frame       Strip  film  projector.   Built-in  slide  carrier, 

•  easy  to  clean         elevating  mechanism,  Luxfar  5"  color  cor- 

rected Anastigmat  lens.  Coated  optics. 

Write    for    complete    information!    Dept.     SHt 


%J^^ 


35-01   Queens   Boulevard,     Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  I 

SEE     &     HEAR 


THK     MOW 
AMI'KO    CnMI'ACT 
16MM    I-K().ll  CTOU 

•      1  U  ir      is      llic      lUW 
1  li  111  III       I  i  14  ll  I  \\  (■  i  ;4  li  I 
Milllul      |)lO)l-t  (ol        just 
.iiiiKiiiiKcd  In   llii'    \in 
pill    (lori)<ii;ilii>ii.    (hi 
t;i};<>.  ill"!   .ippii'l'i  i;ili'- 
l\      tilled     llii-      \iii|)i(i 
"Cdiiipai  I  "    1(11     loiii 
pU'lc     il(s<  I  iplidii     «i- 
item  in  luliiiim  lielou. 


iiripro  Corporation  Announces  Nezv  16mm  "Compact" 

k  All  iiitioxalioti  ill  idiiiiii  souiul  projcc  t<ii s  is  llic  IK'VV 
ij^luwciiflu  siiif^lc-casc  Amiro  Comi'Aci.  Within  one 
oiiipaci  case,  just  1")"  lii^li.  -M/i"  loiiR  iiiul  9v',"  wide, 
irc  the  projector,  smiiul  uiiii  and  sjjeaker.  1  lie  Com- 
jact  is  extremely  eas)  to  set  up.  No  reel  arms,  lielts  or 
icre^^s  to  attach  or  lasteii.  Lilt  machine,  ])nll  reel  aims 
nto  position  and  jjlace  the  s])eaker,  whiiii  is  inoiinied 
II  the  lilt-ofF  cover,  heside  the  projet  lor. 

The  projector  iriechanism  and  sound  head  desinn 
ncorporatc  basic  teatiires  ot  .Ampio's  time-tested  "Pre- 
iiicr-liO"  model,  including:  two  speeds  tor  both  silent 
md  Sound  film— fast  automatic  rewind— use  of  standard 
amps  including  1000  watts— easv  threading  o\er  large 
■prockeis— ti  iple  claw  mo\enient— new  swing-out  gate— 
iOOO  It.  reel  arms— free  flow  streamlined  cooling  system 
-roiaiing  t\pe  of  sound  drum— and  many  other  features. 
Victor  ShoiL's  "Sonomaster"  for  Micro-Grove  Records 
k  .\  ucw  dual-arm  record  player  that  will  a(  (oiuiiiodate 
he  lecently  released  Columbia  "long-jjlax  ing  micro- 
rroo\e  records"  is  being  shown  i)\  the  Victor  .\nimato- 
fra|)h  Corporation,  Davenport.  Iowa.  I'lic  .Sonoma.stlr, 

s   a  dual   speed 


Insist  on 

PEERLESS  Film  Treatment 

For  Proven,  Permanent  Protection 


Keeps  Film  Pliable.. .  despile  climatic 
and    ttoroge   conditioni. 

Toughens  Film  .  .  .  against  icratchet, 
digs,   and    long,   hard   wear. 

Helps  Film  Resist.  .  .  fingerprints, 
handling    marks,    dirt,    oil,    water. 

Lubricates  Film  ...  to  eose  projection, 
especially   during   ftrtl   runs. 

New   Low   Prices.' 

Write  for  price  list. 

New  folderl  "20  Questions"  con* 
taming  intorniation  on  fltm  treatment 
and  the  list  of  laboratories  equipped 
(0  do  Peerless  Processing.  Write  (or 
your    free    copy. 


PEERLESS  FILM  PROCESSING 
CORPORATION 

Its  West  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


r  e  c  o  r  d  p  1  a  )■  c  i 
n  e  w  tone  a  r  e 
that  includes  a 
especiallv  de- 
signed lor  repro- 
ducing the  mi- 
crogroo\c  rec- 
ords. 


DeVry   Volume 
Is   Increasing 

•k  .\ccording  to 
announcement 
by  the  D  e  V  r  y 
Corporation, 
Chicago,  orders 
for  the  com- 
pany's Super- 16 
and  Bantam  16- 
mm  projectors 
are  the  largest  in 
the  com|)any's 
recent  history. 

I  he  two  new 
])roje(  tor  models 
were  introduced 
earU   this  \ear. 


ni'L  \nm\M 
pitoiiirTiiii\,s 


'^J^t<\UH/,^ 


PAUL    HOEFLER    .    .    . 

F.    R.    G.    S.,    explorer, 

naturflltst,      producer. 


TEACHING 
FILMS 

I6mm  400    feet 

II     minutes        $75.00 

Color-souncj 

Study    guides 
supplied    with    all 
teaching    films. 


CULTURAL- 
EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 

1 5mm  800    feet 

22  minutes  $150 

Color-sound 


Prices  on  all  films  in- 
cludes reel,  can  and 
deliverY   charges. 


Kvcr  since  Paul  HoeflcT  produced 
the  fir.st  IGinni  color  and  sound  mo- 
tion picture,  his  work  has  been 
distinguished  for  phototrraphic  ex- 
cellence, hifrh  sound  fidelity  and 
accurate,    interesting    pre.sentation. 


COTTON— Peking     and     Gmninq:*     The 

story    of    roiton,    harvest    to    mill. 

DATE  CULTURE:*  The  entire  cycle  from 

lovv    land    to    packaged    dates. 

TUNA    FISHING:*    A    Tuna    Clipper    in 

Centrnl     American     waters. 

TUNA  PACKING:*   Processing  Tuna   fish 

trjr    the    v^orld    market. 

MEXICAN    POTTERS:*    Clay   art   In   Old 

Mii-Mco    by    vlllaqe     craftsman. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK:  The  four 

reasons     and     wild     life. 

(•Also    available    In    B    &W,    $-^-S,00, 


YELLOWSTONE— GRAND  TETONS:  The 

thermal  wonders,  wild  life  and  scenic 
"Kandeur  of  this  fantastic  region.  Aerial 
views  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone— Old  Faithful. 
HISTORIC  DEATH  VALLEY:  Prehistoric 
remains — sublime  coloring — wierd  forma- 
tions— salt  beds,  below  sea-level — snow 
capped  mountains — desert  flov/ers  and 
Scotty's  -Castle. 

GLACIER  PARK— CANADIAN  ROCK- 
IES: Land  of  majestic  peaks — emerald 
lakes  —  Blackfeet  Indians  —  Banff —  Lake 
Louise — Beaver  at  work — moose — bear 
— bighorn  sheep — mountain  goat — Co- 
lumbia   Icefields. 


Please    order     Preview     Prints    from     nearest    office: 


201  Linwood  Ave.  N.W. 
Canton  3,  Ohio 

Transportation    charges 

1 


4000  Ross  Ave. 
Dallas  I,  Texas 

III    be    prepaid. 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Los  Angeles  36    California 


I  Charter   Member— Allied    Independent    Producers. 


COIvriNG  ATTRACTIONS! 
SEE   &   HEAR   EDITORIAL   EVENTS 

In  October  &  Xovemhcr,  tlifsc  cdilurial  Jccilures  cotilimic 
See  &  Hear's  leadership: 

*  *         * 

We   Aw  Tod.'^v   SpENDisr.:   another  series   of   factual   re- 
ports on  current  audiovisual  school  budgets, 

*  •  • 

Challenge  of  1  iie  F.duc.aiional  Film:  .\  condensed  ver- 
sion ot  Mr.  Louis  de  Rocheraont's  NAVED   talk. 
if         in         * 

Guiding    Principles    In    PRonucrioN    &    Utilization    of 
Edi'cationai.  Fi ais  I)\    Mcilc  I.  Winiincr. 

*  *        * 

Designs    For    \  imm     Iimcsiios:     \    pidorial    report    on 
modern   designs   for   a-v   maiciiaK   in   schools. 

<)M  RSI  \s    RiroRi:    Aiulio  \  isnal    progress   abroad. 


.\  L  L     INVENTORY     ISSUE 
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FILM  USERS— 

Get  the  Best  Choice  of  Films— 

In  Less  Time. 

iVith   Less   Effort- 

By  Using  Our  Film  Service! 

For  over  37  years  film  users  have  found 
our  library  a  convcnienC  and  depend- 
able source  for  ALL  tbeir  film  needs. 
Our  films  are  earifullv  seletlcd  from 
the  best  procUu  lions  offered  in  the 
entire  Kinini  (icld. 

Some  of  Our  C^ategories— 

•  EDUCIATIONAL    FILMS 

•  INFORMAL    EDUCATION 
FILMS 

•  relicjious  films 

•  sports  films 

•  rec;reation  films 

•  entertainment 

FILMS 

•  FREE  FILMS 

—among  others. 

NOW  AVAILABLE— 

The  Free  New  19J,8-19J,9  Catalog  of 
SELECTED  MOTION  PICTURES 

Write  to  Dept.  "H" 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

(Y.  M.  C.  A.  MOTION   PICTURE  BUREAU) 


NEW   YOiiK    17 

347  ModiMn  A««. 

CHIUGO  3 

H  S«.  lo  Solle  St. 


SAN  FRANCIS<0  2 

3S1    Turk   SI. 

OAllAS  4 

3012  Maple  Avtnuc 


BRITISH 

INFORMATION 

S  ERVICES 

offers  a  large  variety  of  visual  and 
printed  material  to  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  adult  education  groups  and 
all  those  interested  in  Britain  and 
her  affairs. 

FILMS—  1 6  mm  Sound 

FILM  STRIPS-35  mm 

PICTURE  SETS-(12  x  20) 

BOOKLETS  (lllustroted) 

REFERENCE  PAPERS 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

V'nlt  Nou-  /or  NEW  CATALOGUES 

BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
Washington 

BRITISH  CONSULATES 


Boiton     •     Dciroit 
Houston     • 


•     Los  Angelej 
Seattle 


SPORTS  and  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Diving — How  to  Dive  (10  min)  Sale  $17.50. 
Bailey  Films,  Inc. 

•  Uses  slow  motion  to  analyze  correct  and 
incorrect  diving  techniques.  Dives  include 
hurdle  jump,  running  front,  standing,  and 
other  basic  dives.  Emphasizes  common  faults 
and  their   correction. 

A  Dog's  Life  in  the  North  Woods  (10  min) 
Sale:  $85.  color  or  $22.50.  b&w.  Hawley- 
Lord. 

•  Shows  the  huskies  bred  by  the  Cree  Indian 
tribe  and  portrays  the  versatile  work  they 
must  do  during  the  trapping  season. 

Good  Badminton  (10  min)  3-yr.  lease.  Teach- 
ing  Film  Custodians. 

•  Shows  Jess  Willard,  badminton  champion, 
playing  the  fast  moving  game  of  badminton. 
Seeing  the  film  opens  up  an  entirely  differ- 
ent appreciation  of  the  sport. 

Learning  to  Sail  (10  min)  Sale:  $85.  color 
or  $22.50.   bSw.    Hawley-Lord. 

•  A  film  study  of  sailing  fundamentals. 
Illustrates  the  know-how  of  learning  to  sail 
a  small  boat. 

1948  Cotton  Bowl  Classic,  SMXJ  vs  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  (6  min)  Sale  $20.  Sack 
Amusement  Enterprises. 

•  Depicts   annual  Texas   Cotton   Bowl   Grid- 
iron spectacle  played  in  Dallas,  January   1, 
1948.  Narration  by  Gordon  McLendon. 
Posture  Habits    (10   min)  Sale:  $45.   Coronet. 

•  During  very  natural  situations,  good  pos- 
ture habits  are  described — how  to  stand, 
how  to  sit,  how  to  walk.  The  relation  of  pos- 
ture to  physical  appearance  and  better 
health  typifies  the  approach. 

Southwest  Conference  Football  Thrills  of  1947 
(9  min)  Sale:  $25.  Sack  Amusement  Enter- 
prises. 

•  Games  included  are  SMU  vs.  Rice;  Texas 
vs.  TCU:  A&M  vs.  SMU;  Texas  vs.  Rice;  SMU 
vs.  Texas;  Baylor  vs.  SMU;  TCU  vs.  SMU. 
Narration  by  Gordon  McLendon. 

Sports  Around  the  World  (10  min)  B&W. 
Sab:  $17.50.     Sterling   Films. 

•  Features  the  hardy  contestants  who  com- 
pete   for    the    honor    of    representing    their 
countries  in  the  1948  Olympics.  Shots  include 
boxing,  wrestling,  track  and  field  events. 
These    Sporting    Scots     (10    min)    Sale:    $85. 

color  or  $22.50.  b&w.    Hawley-Lord. 

•  A  variety  of  Scottish  sports  are  pictured: 
golf,  fine  fishing,  stag  hunting.  Sheep  Dog 
contests,  a  gathering  of  the  clans  where 
competitions  are  held  in  the  Hornpipe  and 
the  Highland  Fling. 

Tie  Your  Own  Flies  (10  min)  Sale:  $85. 
color  or  $22.50.  b&w.    Hawley-Lord. 

•  Illustrates  that  getting  the  knack  of  tying 
your  own  flies  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
Track  and  Field  Series     (20  min)  B&W.  Sale: 

J90.    United  World. 

•  The  first  in  this  series  is  Sprints,  a  training 
picture  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  and  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee.  Gives  fundamentals  of 
the  100  yard  dash,  demonstrates  style  and 
synchronization  of  leg  and  arm  exercises, 
starting  techniques,  curve  starts,  slow  motion 
demonstration  of  muscular  utilization  and 
coordination. 


Understanding     Basketball     (10     min)     B&'.V. 
Sale:  $40.    Young  America. 

•  Explains  the  fundamentals  of  basketba:!, 
particularly  from  the  spectator's  point  of 
view. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE 

Buffalo  Lore    (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $85.  Haw 
ley-Lord,  Inc. 

•  Shows  the  almost  extinct  American  Bison, 
including  the  rare  White  Bison.  Portrays  an 
awe-inspiring  battle  between  two  huge  bulls. 
Splendid   close-ups   show   calves,   cows,   and : 
bulls  on  the  ranges.  Relates  hunting  of  bul-!i 
falo  from  time  when  the  herd  numbered  125,- .I 
000,000  to  present  herd  of  5,000.  ,! 
Dead  Out     (20  min)  Color.  Sale:  apply  USDA*^ 

—Castle.  i 

•  Shows  the  dangers  of  brush  burning  in 
rural  areas  unseasonably  or  without  taking 
proper  precautions.  Story  centers  dramati-  , 
cally  around  Ridge  McDowell,  prosperous 
you.ng  farmer,  who,  though  adhering  to  most 
rules  for  safety,  makes  the  mistake  of  not 
assuring  that  his  fires  are  "dead  out." 
Diana  in  Africa     (10  min)  Sale:  $85.  color  oii| 

$22.50.   b&w.     Hawley-Lord. 

•  Adventures  of  a  young  and  attractive  girli] 
during    an    African    safari    into    big    gams 
country.  ' 

How  Indians  Build  Canoes  (10  min)  Sale: 
$90.  color  or  $50.  b&w.  International  Film 
Bureau. 

•  In  surroundings  of  great  beauty  we  see; 
an  Algonquin  Chief  and  his  wife,  who  stilj 
know  the  secret  of  building  as  the  ancient' 
Indians  built,  fashion  a  water  tight  canoe.i 
Indian  Canoeman     (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $85 j 

Hawley-Lord,  Inc. 

•  Shows  Indians  as  masters  of  all  forms  ot* 
woods  craft.  Campers  can  learn  somethingi 
new   from   this  picture. 
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STUDENTS  LIKE 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Because 

1.  They  find  the  study  of  vocations  really  interesting 

2.  They    can    see   the    workers    performing    their    jobs 

3.  They   learn  about  the  vocation   in   an   easily  undafi 

stood  manner.  The  romance  In  the  vocatioi 
as  well  as  the  less  attractive  features  art 
pointed    out. 

A.   They    are    able    to    give    their    undivided    attentioi 
while    the    film    Is    being    shown. 

5.  The    Teacher-Student    guide    assist    materially    i 
developing    class    discussion. 

Write  For  Complete  Information 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc 

International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

215  East  Third  St.  Des  Moines,  low 


SEE     &     HEAll 


imp  making  and  breaking,  and  living  off 
e  land  are  well  illustrated.  Shows  how  to 
ick  duffle  in  canvas  cover  for  portaging 
ith  canoo. 

>nai  Big  Game  (10  min)  Color.  Sale:  $85. 
HawleyLord,  Inc. 

Fine  shots  of  goals,  grizzlies,  moose,  and 
ioep.  The  close-ups  of  sheep  and  moose 
e  outstanding.  This  film  makes  one  long 
r  the  great  open  spaces  of  Alaska  where 
s  camera  hunters  have  flown  by  plane, 
lusual  shots  of  birds,  particularly  snipe 
'Ing  in  uniform  mass  formation. 


Pictorial  Materials 
for  the  Classroom 


illetin  Board,  Primary  Card  Unit  Complete 
file,  $2.75.  King  Company,  4618  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  new  card 
alerial,  printed  on  heavy  manila  cardboard 
■ips,  is  to  lead  primary  children  into  the 
lid  of  social  science  by  centering  the 
ought  and  activities  around  live  and  vital 
pics.  A  second  purpose  is  to  concentrate 
is  social  science  readiness  material  in  a 
rm  to  which  children  will  be  exposed  con- 
inlly  during  the  day  and  to  which  they 
111  constantly  refer;  a  form  they  themselves 
in  easily  handle. 

in  in  Phonicsville  an  educational  game, 
$1.50.  King  Company,  4618  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago   40,   111. 

For  grades  1  and  2,  this  game  will  improve 
rery  phase  of  the  primary  reading  program. 
le  game  consists  of  cards  showing  streets 

homes  and  stores,  to  be  placed  in  a  card 
jlder  or  on  a  bulletin  board.  The  children 
en  "visit  Phonicsville,"  peer  into  a  window; 

the  child  recognizes  the  initial  sound  he 
ids  and  can  use  it  in  a  word,  he  is  per- 
illed to  open  the  door  where  he  finds 
lother  surprise.   (Continued  below,  right.) 


Bargain     Smiles! 


NYCO   DISPLAY   RAIL 


"•»" 


^^^tK 


T 


InitoH    in   old 
buildinqt    *( 
w«!l    «i    new    .    - 
on     wood     or    it4ol 
molding.     Screw* 
come  "ith  fhe  rail. 


fail    .    .    .    adjiis*- 
dbletoaify  wIdfK. 


One-quarter  inch 
thick  cofV  inlay 
for    thumb    tacit. 


Teacher  appreciation — every  teaching  day 
...only*  $8.25 


*20'  of  map  rait  with  6 
sliding  books 


The  Nyco  Display  Rail  saves  the  finish 
on  walls  and  moldings.  Makes  it  easy 
to  hang  maps  and  pin  pictures.  Made 
of  IS  gauge  steel,  bright  zinc  finish. 
Screw  holes  have  brass,  counter-sunk 
collars.  Available  in  3,  4,  5  and  6  foot 
lengths.    Equip  one   room  as  a  test. 


3333 
Elston  A^'C. 


Chicago  18, 
Illinois. 


A.  J.  Nystrom  (i  CO, 

tc/toci  ftnrt.  Gloui.  Ayfi  CHAITS 


Memo  to  Secretary 

Please  order  from  A.  J.  Nystrom  & 
Co.,  3333  Elston  Avenue.  Chicago  18. 
Illinois: 

20  feet.  No.  90 Display  Rail  with 

6    hooks  .  .  .  $8.25. 

Ask  that  the  package  be  addressed 
to    my    personal    attention. 


Signed 


Pictorial  Materials  lor  the  Classroom: 


Phonic  Lingo     an  educational  game.  Set  No. 
1— $1.25.  Set  No.  2 — $1.50.  King  Company, 
4618  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  40,  111. 
Set    1    for  Grades    1-2   for  36   pupils. 
Set   2   for  Grades   3-6   for   36   pupils. 

•  Since  publication  in  1943  under  the  title 
of  "Phonic  Bingo"  it  has  helped  youngsters 
in  reading  and  spelling  and  is  a  game  they 
enjoy. 

Read-O-Grai  Chart,  Browmie  Cards,  Manual, 
$3.25.  King  Company,  4618  N.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

•  Vowels  and  Consonant  chart  contains  ar- 
ticles for  identifying  each  letter,  and  common 
combinations  of  letters.    38  x  25-inch  sheet  of 


heavy    stock,    with    tape-bound    edges    and 
punched  for  hanging. 

Teach-A-Number  Kit  Distributor,  Jasper  Ew- 
ing  &  Sons,  Visual  Education  Service,  725 
Poydras  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 
•  This  kit  will  do  much  to  teach  children  of 
the  ages  three  to  nine,  the  value  of  numbers 
and  number  combinations  from  one  to  ten. 
It  simplifies  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  as  well  as  simple  fractions. 
The  kit  contains  thirty  graduated  blocks, 
numbered  from  one  to  ten — the  size  gradua- 
tions are  by  quarter  inch  variations.  An 
instruction  booklet  gives  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  kit  may  be  used. 


ALL    INVENTORY    ISSUE 
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^     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA  • 

BrtiiiuT  Photo  Co.,  933   I'cnn  Ave. 

N.W  ..  Washington  'I. 
Jam    Handy    Organiiation,    Inc., 

Iransponniion     Uldg.,     Washing- 
ton fi. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Slanlcy-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington St..  Oiiincy  <)9  ami  20 
Shawmtit    St..    lioslon    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  and  Company,  7S  W. 
Central  St..  ManiliLSic  . 

•     NEW    JERSEY     • 

Slideciaft  Co.,  .South  Oiange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW   YORK     • 

Association  Films,  (Y.M.C.A.  Mo- 
lion  Picture  Bureau)  317  Madi- 
son  Ave.,   New    York    17. 

Institutional    Cinema    Service,    Inc., 

l.'iGO  Broadway,  New  York  19. 
Visual    Sciences,   599Sn    Siiiriiii. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  1'.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service,'  1319 
Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7.  190.5 
Sanderson    .Vve.,   Siranlon   9. 

Jam  Handy  Organiiation,  Inc.,  917 
Lihcrty  .Ave..  Pittsburgh  T2.. 

Karcl  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
Third  .\ve..  Pittsburgh   19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street,  Pilisburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•      FLORIDA     . 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 

lingKin  Suburb.  Jacksonville,  7. 

.      LOUISIANA     • 

Jasper  Lwing  &  Sons,  72.">   Poydras 
St..  New  Orleans  12. 

Stirling    Movie    &    Photo   Co.,    10,->2 
Florida  SI..  Baton  Rouge  ,S. 

.      .MISSISSIPPI      • 
Jasper   Ewing  &  Sons,  227   S.  Slate 
St..  Jackson  2. 


•     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
Ave.   at   .")   Poinls.  Columbus   11. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

.Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  .\\e..  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern    Visual    Films,    686  689 

Slirine  Bklg.,  Memphis. 

MIDWESTERN    STATES 

.      ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,    Bar.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.   Michigan  .■\ve..  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.  Michigan 

.\ve..    Chicago    3. 

•     INDIANA     • 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

.     IOWA     . 

Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service,  409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Daveirporl. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Thachcr-Bangs  Inc.,  315  N.  Emporia 

.\ve.,  Wichita  2. 
.Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326  A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•      MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    3248    Gratiot 

.'\vc.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


.     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave..  East 
Diiluth. 

•      NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  St.,  Omaha   11. 

.      OHIO     • 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Pavnc  .\ve..  Cleveland  14. 

.Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  .\\e.. 
Cleveland    14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbott   Building,  Dayton  2. 

.     WISCONSIN     • 

F.  H.  Weber  Co.,  335  Caroline  St.. 
Plymouth. 


WESTERN   STATES 

.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset   Blvd.,   Hollywood  28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St., 
Oakland  11. 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2. 

.     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 

10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 

5. 

•     TEXAS     . 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave., 

Dallas  4. 
Audio-Video,   Inc..   1501    Young  St., 

Dallas.    1702  .Austin  St.,  Houston. 


..Viidio  Video  Institute,  1501 

St.,  Dallas. 
George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,   \ 

Haskell,  Dallas  1. 
Visual    Education    Inc.    Laii^ 
Twelfth,    Austin. 
2010    North    Field    Street, 
3905  South  Main  Street, 

.     UTAH     . 

Deseret   Book   Company,  44 

Temple   St.,    Salt    Lake   (3 

.     HAWAII     • 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beiela 

Honolulu.    T.  H. 
Motion   Picture   Enterprises, 

Beretania   Honolulu,  T.  T 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 
Head  Office: 

1534     Thirteenth     .\ve.,    1 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Ediirontod 

1396  St.  Catherine  St.  W'e^ 

treal.    Quebec. 

212    Lutz    St.,    MonctonJ 

Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St. 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  ToronI 
535    W.   Georgia   St.,   Van 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Lif 

Winnipeg,  Man.  I 

Arrow  Films  Limited,  1115  ' 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
Also:   1540  Stanley  St.,  M' 
Quebec.  1 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verddj 
Montreal,  Quebec.        ' 


Consult  These  Audio-Visual  Specialists  for  Your  School  Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials      ers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 


reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commun- 
it\'  or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audiovisual  education  deal- 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  xurite  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10 


Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in^ 
formation  on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
filmstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and     their    serxice    outsianding, 


ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SER 


NEW  ACADEMY 

FILMOSOUND 

PROJECTOR 


A  new  lemm  sound  film  projector  that  gives  you 
tht  weight  and  low  cost  without  sacnfice  of  the 
aua^tTes  a  successful  classroom  projector  must  have^ 
PowerM  10-watt  amplifier  provides  ample  sound 
voCe  free  from  distortion.  Brilliant  pictures  even 
^^dTadverse  conditions  are  assumed  by  the^efficien 
ToOO  watt  or  750-watt  illummation  system.  Tradi 
lional  F^osound  dependability,  versatility,  and 
simplicity  of  operation  and  mamtenance. 

NEW  COMPACT  FILMOSOUND  PROJECTOR 

A  B&H  quaUty  projector  that's  even  smaUer ,  lighter, 
and  lower  in  cost  than  the  New  Academy  Filmo- 
id.Tt's  built  into  a  single  case!  Speakj  ma^be 

placed  near  screen— or  '  ^^^ 

operated  right  in  projector 

unit.  Offers  more  than 

twice  the  soimd  output  of 

other  small  sound  film 

projectors. 


very  une  built  Up  to    || 
Professional  Standards,  M 


IRIUM 
lOSOUND  PROJECTOR 

irfe'greater  audience-handling  capacity 
of  this  Filmosound,  with  its  25-watt 
power  speaker,  recommends  it  for  schools 
where  16mm  sound  films  are  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  sizable  auditorium.  This  is  an 
improved,  more  powerful  model  of  the 
same  dependable  Fiknosound  that  is  so 
widely  used  in  schools  throughout  U.  S.  A. 


FILMOARC 
PROJECTOR 

This  most  powerful  of 
all  16mm  sound  film 
projectors  provides 
high  intensity  arc 
illumination  and  ade- 
quate sound  volume 
for  the  largest  school 
auditorium. 


g_ :  iJell  &  Howell  Company,7184  McCormick  Road, 
Chicago  45.  Branches  in  New  York,  Hollywood, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  London. 


417 

LIGHTED 

PICTURES 

Price  M3.50 


Plus  sales  tax  where  applicable 


The  Jam  Handy  Organization 

2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 

□  Send  me  your  7  slidefilms  entitled  "Water  Life."  ($43.50) 

□  Send    me    information  on  other  available    slidefilms    and 
moving  pictures  on  other  subjects. 


NAME 

POSITION 

SCHOOL   OR   ORGANIZATION. 


CITY STATE 

Prices  F.O.B.  Delroif— Subject  to  Chonge  Wi7hou(  Notice 


to  supplement 

later  elementary,  junior 

and  senior  high  school 

science  and  biology 

classes-— 


WATER  LIFE 
SLIDEFILMS 

IN    COLOR 


This  helpful  new  kit  consists  of  seven  discussional 
slidefilms  in  color — organized  into  24  teaching  units 
for  the  study  of  Water  Life.  Planned  for  later  ele- 
mentary science  classes,  they  can  be  used  in  general 
science  and  with  biology  classes  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Helping  to  introduce  the  students  to  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  life,  these  slidefilms  portray  clearly 
and  interestingly  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants 
and  animals,  their  relation  to  their  environment,  and 
their  importance  to  man.  Each  lesson  ends  with 
questions  designed  to  encourage  class  discussion 
and  check  the  comprehension  of  the  students. 

Elementary  and  high  school  teachers  will  find  this 
new  color  series  invaluable  for  stimulating  interest, 
when  guiding  the  study  of  water  life.  Please  send 
this  coupon  now  for  these   modern  teaching    aids. 
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LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT  BY  MANY  POUNDS. . . 

•  LOWER  IN  COST  BY  MANY  DOLLARS... 

•  WITHOUT  SACRIFICE  OF  SOUND  VOLUME 
OR  OF  THE  BELL  A  HOWELL  QUAUTY  AND 
FEATURES  FOR  WHICH  FILMOSOUNDS  HAVE 
LONG    BEEN    PREFERRED    IN    SCHOOLS 


Easy  fo  Carry.  The  reduced  weight  is  distributed 
between  two  cases. 

Easy  to  Set  Up.  Cables  and  wires  can  only  be  con- 
nected correctly. 

Easy  to  Operate.  A  traditional  Filmosound  advan- 
tage. 

Brilliant,  Stecdy,  Flickerless  Pictures.    1000-watt  or 


750-watt  illumination.  Time-tested,  highly  per 
fected  B&H  optical  system  and  film  movemen: 
and  shutter  mechanisms. 

Natural  Sound.  New  amplifier,  offering  double  th( 
()ut])ut  of  midget  types,  has  frequency  rang< 
from  50  to  7000  cycles.  Case  absorbs  mechanisn 
sounds. 

Complete  Film  Protection.  B&H  "floating  film' 
construction  and  other  time-proved  safeguards 

Versatile.  Projects  silent  films,  too.  Stops  fo 
"still"  projection;  reverses  to  run  film  back  fo 
review. 

Lifetime  Guarantee  by  the  world's  largest  manu 
facturer  of  professional  motion  picture  equiijment 
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lieil  &  Houvll  Company  is  using  portions  of  its 
advertisvmcnts  in  such  publications  as  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Life,  National  Geographic,  and 
Holiday  to  help  impress  the  public  with  (he  urgency 
of  making  the  teaching  profession  more  attractive 
to  qualified  men  and  women. 

Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7i84  McCormich  Road, 
Chicago  45.  Branches  in  New  York,  Hollywood, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  London, 


Since  1907  the  largest  Manufacturer  of  Professtonat  Motion  PIcturt 
Equipment  for  Hollywood  and  the  World 


NEW  ADDITIONS  TO 


The  S.  V.  E,  UBRARIES 

the  world's   most  complete 

The  Socioty  for  Visual  Ediiratioii.  [nc.  iiuiintains  the  worlil's  larprsl  lihrarics  of  i-diirational  and 
religious  '!"  x  2"  slides  and  35inni.  lilnislrips.  In  addition  to  its  own  S.V.K.-prodiicfd  slidrs  and  lilni- 
strips,  the  Society  also  makes  available  material  of  other  responsible  producers.  Kducational  and 
religious  leaders  rely  on  S.V.E.  as  a  central,  "one-call"  source  for  the  flnest  in  visualized  instruction. 


SCIENCE  &  ]VL4THEMATICS 

Piano  Geometry  Series 


This  scries  of  12  filmstrips  utili/cs 
\ivid  photographs  and  orif^inal 
diagrams  in  makinR  inathrmatital 
terms  and  rontt-pts  inraningful  i*i 
the  siiidenl.  The  ilhistratixc  ma- 
terials also  call  attention  to  the 
numerous  practical  applications  of 
Plane  Geometry  in  real  life  situa- 
tions. Set  of  V2,  black  and  white 
filmstrips  with  captions  in  Pit- 
turol    file    box.     S33.00. 


Algebra  Series 


This  scries  of  7  filmstrips  was 
constructed  for  students  studying 
those  fundamental  algebraic  con- 
cepts which  arc  vital  not  only  to 
the  study  of  algebra,  but  to  all 
forthcoming  mathematics  courses. 
.Attention  is  also  focused  on  the 
practical  application  of  algebra  in 
modern  industry.  Scl  of  black  and 
while  filmstrips,  with  captions,  in 
Picturol  file  box,  S21.00. 


Foundations  of  Chemistry  Series 
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A  series  of  diagrams  and  pictures 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar 
provides  the  basis  for  a  clear, 
concise  conception  of  basic  chem- 
ical terms  and  formulas  in  this 
series  of  10  filmstrips.  A  masterv 
test  is  found  at  the  end  of  each 
strip.  Set  of  10  black  and  white 
filmstrips.  with  captions,  in  Pic- 
turol   file   box,   S27.50. 


Human  Biology  Series 


Ihe  organs  and  workings  of  the 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory, 
glandular  and  nervous  system  arc 
visualized  in  this  series  of  5  film- 
strips.  The  pictorial  material  t)f  ^ 
the  filmstrip  series  has  been 
adapted  from  the  Winslow  Health 
and  Hygiene  charts  prepared  b\ 
Denoyer-Geppert  Company.  Set  of 
5  black  and  white  filmstrips,  with 
captions   and   subtitles,   SI 5.00. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  FILMSTRIPS 

The   \VorI<l— Fast   and   Present  Series 


I  hcsc  seven  filmstrips  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  University 
Museum.  Philadelphia.  Pennsvl- 
\ania  arc  entitled:  Joint  Expedi- 
tion to  I'r  of  the  Clialdecs;  Ur  of 
Ihe  Chaldees  in  the  Time  of 
.\braham;  Men  of  the  New  Stone 
.\ge;  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age; 
Kgvptian  Mummy;  Life  of  the 
Eskimo;  Life  of  the  Plains  In- 
dian. Set  of  7  black  and  while 
filmstrips,  with  captions  and  sub- 
titles, in  Picturol  file  box.  S21.00. 


Canadian  Regional  Geography  Series 


^  - 


A  group  of  12  filmstrips  provid- 
ing an  excellent  pictorial  intro- 
duction to  the  interests,  land, 
agricultural  and  industrial  activi- 
ties of  the  Canadian  people.  Set 
of  12  black  and  white  filmstrips 
with  manuals,  in  Picturol  file  box, 
S33.00. 


HOLIDAY  LISTINGS  of  S.V.E. 
FILMSTRIPS  and  2"  x  2"  SLIDES 


The  Story  of  Thanksgiving  (in 
color)  is  one  of  the  many  Thanks- 
giving  and  Christmas  filmstrips 
and  2"  by  2"  color  slide  sets 
which  are  being  offered  by  SA'.E. 
during  Ihe  forthcoming  holiday 
season.  A  scTies  of  original  c^lor 
drawings  are  used  in  this  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Ston  of  Thanks- 
giving- This  color  filmstrip  with 
captions    and    manual.    S5-00- 


Write  for  free  booklet  listing 
special  holiday  filmstrips  and 
2"  X  2"  color  slide  sets. 


SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A  Butiness  Corporation 
100  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO    11,  ILLINOIS 
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"$aam  TEST" 

shows  amazing  improvement 
in  your  pictures! 


Project  your  pictures  on  Free  Sample 
of  Radiant's  new  "Million  Mirror" 
screen  fabric — and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  difference  it  makes! 


See  liow  millions  of  tiny  glass  mirrors, 
hrmly  imbedJed  in  the  pure  white  screen 
SLirtace,  make  your  pictures  fairly  glow 
^*l  with  life!  See  what  happens  when  Hght 
v/i/ii  n;//('i-W  instead  of  absorbed!  You  will 
enjoy  clearer,  sharper  black  and  whites — 
richer,  brighter,  more  brilliant  colors.  Here  is  projection  as 
real  as  life  itself! 

Then  ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  new  19-19  Radiant 
Screens.  Notice  how  easily  they  set  up  —  how  ruggedly 
they're  built  Used  and  approved  by  leading  industrial  con- 
cerns, school  systems,  churches  and  government  agencies 
all  over  the  world — you  cannot  buy  a  better  screen. 

Send  coupon 

and  get 
ABSOLUTELY 

FREE 

•  Generous  sample  of 
new  Radiant  "'Million 
Mirror"  Screen  Fabric 
.  .  .  Test  it  with  your 
own  projector  and  sec 
for  yourself  the  remark- 
able improvement  over 
any  other  projection 
surface. 

•  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory— your  handy 
guide  ID  hundreds  of 
film  sources. 


RADIANT 


PIOJICTION    SCBEfNS 


Radiant  ManufacturinR  C-orp. 

I2'.t:l  .S.  Talman  Ave.  Chicago  8,  111. 

Send  me  FREE:  Sample  of  Radiant  "Million 
Mirror"  Screen  Fabric  AND  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory 
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You  know  that 
the  basic  films 
of  every  school's 
library  are 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films. 


. .  But  do  you  know  why? 


The  first  films  a  school  buys  are  almost  without  exception  EBFilms. 

Why? 

Because  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  has  always  nwdc  the  iinportant  class- 
room films  . . .  the  basic  curriculum  material  every  school  needs. 

EBFilms  comprise  the  world's  largest  and  most  authentic  library  of  classroom 
motion  pictures.  Teachers  know  the  depth,  the  breadth,  the  scope  of  EBFilms.  They 
know  there  is  an  EBFilm  for  every  problem  . . .  whether  it  is  one  film  for  one  class, 
or  integrated  series  of  films  for  entire  courses. 

And  teachers  know  they  can  be  certain  of  EBFilms.  EBFilms,  made  by  the  educators 
who  pioneered  the  first  classroom  sound  film,  are  forceful,  absorbing  teaching  tools  that 
make  classroom  teaching  more  effective,  classroom  learning  more  lasting. 

It's  no  wonder  that  more  than  70'^  of  all  films  used  in  America's  classrooms  arc  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE.  ILLINOIS 
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Ky  name  l5  Dial  Wu.   I  live  In  China. 
Recently  my  grandparents,  my  parents, 
my  alBters,  our  amah,  and  I  were  pho- 
tographed hy  the  International  Film 
Foundation  so  that  our  friends  In  the| 
1  United  States  can  become  better  ac-_ 
qualnted  with  us. 
We  hope  you  like 
us  when  the  new 
film  PEIFING  FAK-| 
ILY  Is  shown  In 
your  community. 
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For  descriptive  folder  wrlte^ today  to! 
*  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 
I  1600  Broadway         New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York  Times  Issues  nimstrips 

♦  Extending  its  service  of  aiding  the  nation's  schools  to 
teach  current  events,  The  New  York.  Times  this  month 
\\ill  start  distribution  of  a  series  of  fihnstrips  on  im- 
portant topics  in  the  news  for  classroom  use. 

The  series-entitled  Report  on  the  Neius-wiW  be 
prepared  by  the  School  Service  Department  of  The; 
FiMES.  Each  film  will  deal  with  a  single,  important 
topic  in  the  news,  giving  a  timely  explanation  of  an 
e\cnt  occupying  public  attention. 

Eight  strips-each  containing  35  to  45  frames-will 

be  produced  dining  the  school  year.  They  will  be  mailed 

at   monlhlv   intervals  starting  in  October  and  will  be 

i        sold  at  cost  price  of  $12  for  the  complete  scries.  All  film- 

*         strips  will  be  sold  outright  to  subscribing  schools. 

^^         Film  Council  Plans  Workshop  For  Program  Chairmen 

4  Program  chairmen  representing  several  dozen  na 
tional  and  local  organizations  met  with  the  members  ol 
the  New  York  Filni  Council  at  its  September  15th  meet 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  planning  of  a  film  workshop  t< 
lie  held  some  time  in  November. 

Represented  at  the  preliminary  discussion  meeting 
were  the  Protestant  Comicil  ol  the  City  of  New  York 
the  National  Consumer  Retailer  Council,  the  New  Yorl 
League  of  Girls  Clubs,  the  National  Council  of  Jewisl 
Women,  the  Women's  National  Republican  Club,  tht 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  the  State  Commissioi 
against  Discrimination,  the  General  Federation  of  Worn 
eii's  Clubs,  and  many  others. 
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Roger  Albright,  Motion  Picture  Association 

Lester  Anderson.  University  of  Minnesota 

V.  C.  Arnspicer,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

Lester  F.  Beck,  UniverMty  of  Oregon 

Esther  Berc,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

Ca.milla  Best,  New  Orleans  Public  Scliools 

Flovde  E.  Brooker,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

James  W.  Brown,  Syracuse  University 
Robert  H.  Buroert,  San  Diego  City  Schools 
Miss  J.   Margaret  Carter,  National  Film   Board 
Lee  W.  Cochran,  University  of  Iowa 

Stephen  M.  Corey,  University  of  Chicago 

C.  R.  Crakes,  Educational  Consultant,  DeVry  Corp. 

Amo  DeBernardis.  Portland  Public  Schools 

Dean   E.  Doi'gi.ass,  Educational  Dept.,  RCA 

Henry   Durr.  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education 

Glen  G.  Eye,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Leslie  Frye,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 

VV.  G.  Cnaedincer,  State  College  of  Washington 

Lowell  I'.  Goodrich,  Suf>t.,  Milwaukee  Schools 

William   M.  Gregory,  Western  Reserve  University 

John  L.  Hamilion,  Film  Officer,  British  Information  Service 

O.  A.  Hankammer,  Kansas  Stale  Teachers  College 

\V.  H.  Hariley,  Townson  State  Teachers  College,  Maixlaud 

John  R.  Hei><;f.s,  University  of  Iowa 

ViK(.iL  v..  HiRRicK,  University  of  Chicago 


Henry  H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  College 

Charles  Hoff,  University  of  Omaha 

Walter  E.  Johnson,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Wanda  Wheeler  Johnston,  Knoxville  Public  Schools 

Herold  L.  Kooser,  Iowa  State  College 

Abraham  Krasker,  Boston  University 

L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University 

Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 

Harold  B.  McCarty,  Director  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Bert  McClelland,   Victor  Animatograph   Corporation 

Charles  P.  McInnis,  Columbia    (S.C.)    Public  Schools 

Charles  F.   Milner,  University  of  North   Carolina 

Ervine  N.  Nelsen,  The  Ampro  Corporation 

Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel,  Radio  Consultant,  California 

Francis  Noel,  California  State  Department  of  Education 

Herbert   Olander,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Bovo  B.  Rakestraw.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

C.  R.  Reagan,  Film  Council  of  America 

Hon  C.  Rogers,  Chicago  Public  Schools 

\V.  T.   Rowland,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Public  Schools 

E.  E.  Sechriest,  Birmingham  Public  Schools 

Harold  Spears,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Arihir  Stenius,  Detroit  Public  Schools 

Lelia  Trolinger,  University  of  Colorado 

Paul  Wendt,  University  of  Minnesota 
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Coronet    Films 


The  Largest 
Most  Popular 
Library 
Of  New 
Educational  Films 


^(Mf  Every  Age  -  - 

36  Films  for  Primary  Grades 

92  Films  for  Intermediate  Grades 

134  Films  for  Junior  High 

1  20  Films  for  Senior  High 
90  Films  for  College  and  Adults 
27  Films  for  Teacher  Training 


CORONET   FrlM    STUDIO  — GlENVIEW,    ILL. 

Return  Coupon  at  Right  for  Your  Free 
Copy  of  the  New  Coronet  Catalog 
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/^(td  Every  Subject 


20  Basic  Study  Films 

31  Guidance  Films 

56  Language  Arts  Films 


14  Physical  Science  Films 
28  Natural  Science  Films 
14  Mathematics  Films 


29  Business  &  Economics  Films       1 1  Home  Economics  Films 
79  Social  Studies  Films  20  Health  and  Safety  Films 

44  General  Science  Films  22  Physical  Education  Films 
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Coronet   Films   present  the   finest,   most   popular 
sound   motion   pic*ures   in   the   visual   education   field. 
Our   new   catalog   will   tell   you   about   the    135    black   end 
white  and   144  noturol  color  films.  Just  fill  in  and 
return  the  coupon  and  get  this  catalog  .  .  .  free. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  Coronet's  new 
illustrated  catalog  of  16  mm.  educational  sound-motion 
pictures. 

We  own  16  mm.   sound  projector. 


D  own! 
□  rent ( 


16  mm.  sound  films  each  /ear. 


name  , 


school  address  . 
city  


zone Btotv 


Coronet  Films  —  coronet  bidg.    *   Chicago  i,  Illinois 
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FRENCH  -RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL   LENGTH    FILMS 
With     English    Titles 

16mm  SOUNDFIIM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
LAST  MILLIONAIRE 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And  Many    Ofher 
Distinguished  Films 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
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THE  FINEST  IN  16IVIM 
EDUCATIONAL 

SHORT  SUBJECTS 

DOCUMENTARIES 


Robinson  Crusoe 

3 

Reels 

This    is    Chino 

3 

Reels 

Komet   Conquered 

3 

Reels 

Woy  of  the  Wild 

• 

2 

Reels 

Life  of  the  Ant 

Reel 

A  Fish  is  Born 

Reel 

Living    Flowers 

Reel 

Oceon  to  Ocean 

Reel 

Sponge   Divers 

• 

Reel 

SYMPHONIES 

Pagliacci 

3 

Reels 

Aida 

1 

Reel 

Rosemunde 

1 

Ree 

ALL    16MM    SOUND 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  MAJOR 
COMPANY  features,  serials  and  sfiort 
subjects. 

Exclusive   16min  Distributors 

COMMONWEALTH 
PICTURES  CORP. 

729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


English  Teachers  Convention 
in  Chicago,  November  25-27 

♦  1  he  thiity-cighth  annual  conven- 
tion ot  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  will  meet  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago,  November 
25-27.  The  convention  theme:  Eng- 
lish for  Mnlurily.  Inspirational  and 
informative  sectional  meetings  ^vill 
point  the  way  toward  improved 
leaching  in  the  fields  of  reading, 
lisuning.  speaking,  and  writing.  Au- 
dio-visual instruments  and  radio  will 
be  subjects  for  discussion  in  special 
sectional  meetings. 

University  of  Iowa  Workshop 
Reports  on  Summer  Sessions 

♦  ,\pproximately  85  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  from  eight 
slates  attended  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  Audio-Visual  ^Vorkshop  this 
sunnner.  This  one  week's  credit 
workshop  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  College  of  Education  and  the 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction. 

A  staff  of  34  members  took  part 
in  the  week's  talks,  demonstrations 
and  panels.  Some  of  the  ofl-campus 
staff  were  J.  Margaret  Carter,  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada;  Ells- 
worth C.  Dent,  Coronet  Instructional 
Films;  ^V.  H.  Durr,  Virginia  State 
Deijartment  of  Education;  W.  E. 
[ohiison,  Society  for  Visual  Educa- 
tion, Inc.;  H.  L.  Kooser,  Iowa  State 
College;  A.  J.  McClelland,  Victor 
,\nimatograph  Corporation;  J.  Stan- 
ley Mcintosh,  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  and  Dennis  R. 
Williams,  EBF  Films,  Inc. 


United  Nations  Week  Will  Be 
Observed  on  October  17-24 

♦  For  the  third  conseciai\e  year,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  sets 
aside  a  week  for  the  celebration  of 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly,  This  year,  the  UN  is  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  but  October  24  has  been 
proclaimed  nationally  as  United  Na- 
tions Day  and  the  week  of  October 
17-24  has  been  therefore  designated 
for  United  Nations  Week. 

The  object  is  to  einphasize  what 
the  United  Nations  has  accomplished 
in  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 
Much  good  has  come  from  this  union 
of  58  countries.  It  is  this  good  work 
that  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  we 
remember  only  the  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures which  must  be  the  "growing 
pains"  of  any  new  and  young  venture 
in  international  relations.  If  the 
interest  of  every  American  would  be 
focused  on  knowing  and  understand- 
ing the  probleiris  which  face  us  in 
this  great  tmdertaking,  then  we  could 
be  assured  of  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  in  giving  the  ^vorld 
a  lasting  basis  for  peace. 
New  Offices  for  Harry  Grubbs 
Announced  in  Hollywood 

♦  Harr\  Grubbs  organization,  dis- 
tributors of  all  classroom  films  for- 
merly handled  through  the  educa- 
tion division  of  Hollywood  Film  En- 
terprises Inc,  has  mo\ed  its  central 
office  to  a  new  location,  .\11  inquiries 
or  requests  should  now  be  sent  di- 
rect to  the  new  address:  Harry 
Grubbs,  Cineman  BIdg,,  6912  Hol- 
lywood Blvd-.  Hollvwood  28,  Calif. 


I'liuel  discussion  during  State  University  of  Iowa  Audiovisual  Workshop,  summer,  194S. 
([.eft  to  right)  William  N.  Grimes,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gowrie,  Iowa;  F.  M.  Richard- 
son, Sufyenusor  of  Visual  Education,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  J.  Stanley  Mcintosh,  Assistant 
Director,  Educational  Semices,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.: 
and  W.  H.  Durr.  Suf)ennsor,  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  Virginia  State  Department 
of  Education,  Richmond.  J'irginia. 
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DOUBLE  ECONOMY 

IN  MICRO-PROJECTION 


_THREt  OSES 


For  Permanently 

Mounted  Specimens 

Handles  a  wide  range  of  regular 
material  with  ample  reserve  res- 
olution and  covering  power  for 
higher  and  lower  magnifications. 
With  divisible  objective,  range  of 
magnification  is  from  30Xto230X, 
at  screen  distances  4  to    15   feet. 


For  Drawing  and  Table  Pro/ecf/on 

Mirror  reflects  the  image  onto  a 
notebook  or  paper  directly  below. 
Image  is  clear  and  sharp  for  easy 
tracing.  Divisible  objective  can  be 
removed  and  standard  microscope 
objectives  used,  if  larger  images 
and  higher  powers  are  desired. 


For  Specimens  in  Liquid 

The  whole  class  can  view  a  living 
specimen  at  one  time.  Special  air 
space  insulation  in  the  object  stage 
makes  it  possible  to  observe  liv- 
ing material  for  long  periods. 


UUSCH  &  LOMB 


MICRO-PROJECTOR 
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...  builf  fo  give  years  of 

TOP  QUAUTy  PROJECTIO 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  new  Ampro 
Premier  20.  Also  send  lOc  for  interesting  book- 
let "The  Amazing  Story  of  1 6mm.  Sound  Mo- 
tion Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of  how 
sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected  )^ — and 
FRIiH  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the 
story  of  sound  films  in  tlie  classroom) — These 
informative  booklets  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 
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AMPROSLIOE  MODEL 
30-D  for  filmstrips 
and  2  "  x  l"  slides. 

Offers  exlro   b 

onl    illuminolion, 

split-second    i  nter> 

chongeability   from 

slides    (o    filmstrips 

and   bock  —  simplified, 

quick    threading    for 

filmstrips  —  and  simpler 

focusing,    operating   and 

cl. ■..„;„,,. 


for  16mm.  sound  and  silent  films 


Here  is  a  I6mm.  projector  that  will  give  high  grade  performance  for  mat 
years.  It  will  deliver  steady,  flickerless  projection  continuously  and  qnieti 
It  is  dependable,  easy  to  thread  and  operate.  It  is  gentle  to  precious  fal 
and  easy  to  service. 

The  Ampro  "Premier-20"  is  a  tested  design,  developed  by  studying  at 
learning  from  millions  of  performances.  Ampro  I6mm.  projectors  ha' 
been  "put  through  the  mill"  by  this  country's  leading  school  systen 
universities  and  government  departments. 

Into  each  Ampro  projector  is  built  20  years  of  experience  that  assur 
better  performance  and  longer  service.  Before  choosing  your  16mm.  soui 
projector,  ask  your  Ampro  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  latest  Amp 
"Premier-20." 

Look — listen — remember  Ampro's  record — and  then  decide! 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,  2835  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chitago  IS,  111. 

Please  send  me  full  details  and  price  of  the  new 

Ampro  Premier  20  Projector. 
Q  I  enclose  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  booklet,  ' 

Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Motion  Pictures.' 
□  Send  FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching." 

1  ara  also  interested  in: 
Q  Ampro  Slide  Projector. 


The 


„,...l6mm'»«             1 
. .  „rce&sories          _^ 

City 

.Star*. 

Marlr    Rca-  U,  S.  Pot.  Off. 

.  »^>t.■ 

""-"^ 

AMPRO     CORPORATION      •      CHICAGO  18      •     a  general  precision  equipment  corporation  subsidi/ 
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They  Are  the 
Challenge  to  Films 
in  Public  Educafion 


The  destiny  which  shapes  our  ends  has  provided  the  peoples  of 
this  world  of  conflict  and  confusion  with  a  most  potent  means 
of  getting  understanding  of  their  dilemnas  ...  a  vital  prelude 
to  world  peace  as  it  is  to  true  domestic  prosperity.  The  means 
at  hand  within  each  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  film.  We  must 
not  overlook  results  which  audio  and  visual  media  of  communi- 
cation achieved  in  war  .  .  .  but  ice  have.  We  cannot  forget  the 
potent  force  of  ^Var  and  Victory  Loan  films  .  .  .  but  ive  have! 
At  home  and  abroad  there  is  giave  need  for  public  education. 
Now  let  us  face  these  "living  problems"  and  pick  up  the  tools 
that  will  help  us  to  solve  them.  .  .  . 
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TOLERANCE  OF  RACE 
AND   OF    RELIGIONS 


WIDE  EXTENSION  OF 
MEDICAL   SERVICES 


INFLATION  CONTROL 
OF    LIVING    COSTS 


ECONOMIC   AID  FOR 
EUROPE'S    RECOVERY 
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BETTER     EDUCATION 
DELINQUENT  YOUTH 


NEED  OF  ADEQUA- 
HOUSING  FACILITI! 


CONSERVATION   OF 
OUR  RESOURCES  .  .  . 

(Soil   and   Minerals) 


PEACE  OR  WA 

The  threat  ot  war  and 
ic  weapons  hangs  o» 
the  world's  peoples. 


SEE     &:     HEAR     MAGAZIN 


FHESE  ARE  THE  "LIVING  PROBLEMS"  WE  FACE 

National  Group  Organization  Survey  Shows  General  Agreement  on  Many  Issues 


A  RECENT  SURVEY  1)\  ilic  Kililors  ol  Si-i  & 
Hear  among  tlic  leading  iiaiional  gi<>u|)  or- 
ganizations ot  the  V.  S.  Ininishcs  \alnal)lc 
;vidence  on  national  issues  and  problems  set  lonli  by 
hesc  organizations  to  their  respecti\e  membershi])s. 
leplies  ha\e  been  recei\ed  thus  far  from  the  Aineriean 
library  Association,  the  Chamber  ot  Conmierte  ot  the 
J.  S.,  Civitan  International,  Federal  Council  ot  the 
Ihiirches  of  Christ  in  America,  Ki wants  International, 
^ions  International,  National  Association  tor  the  Ad- 
ancemcnt  ot  Colored  People,  National  Association  ot 
.lanufacturers,  I'he  National  Council  of  the  Young 
Jen's  Christian  Associations,  Rotary  International,  and 
he  L^nited  .Slates  Junior  Chamber  of  Connnerce. 
I  This  brief  report  will  show  the  coincidence  of 
lational  interests  among  tliese  groups.  What  this  co- 
icidence  means  in  terms  of  community  iniergroup 
Ltion  and  how  well  it  suits  tiie  medium  ot  tactual 
1ms  is  easil)'  understandable.  We  hope  that  local  Film 
oiMicils  and  other  film  users  will  make  good  use  of  it. 
I'orking  together,  these  groups  can  bring  film  pro- 
rams  to  tlie  local  community,  sharing  promotion,  costs, 
id  projection  facilities. 

Meanwhile,  those  "li\ing  problems"  emphasized  as 
;neral  interests  by  several  national  groups  should  be 
uked  up  by  coirelated  audio-visual  materials,  listed 
id  ])romoted  and  accompanied  by  reference  materials 
i  stimulate  discussion   and  pro\oke   action. 

merican  Library  Association  Sets  4- Year  Goals: 

With  the  firm  belief  that  the  critical  problems  ot 
n  time  demand  a  rededication  of  the  services  of 
crv  liljrary,  the  American  Library  Association  has 
■\eloped  a  program  of  action  termed  the  'Tour  Year 
:ials." 

This  program  recognizes  that  the  critical  problems 
t<  ing  the  American  people  today  have  placed  a  heavv 
(sponsibility  upon  oin-  libraries.  They  and  other 
jenties  nuist  now  put  major  emphasis  on  spreading 
jtormation  and  stimulating  citizen  action  upon  the 
ijution  of  these  problems  .  .  .  the  problems  concern 
-ace,  food,  and  security.  They  are  international,  na- 
inal.  and  local;  political,  economic,  and  social;  racial, 
iricultural,  industrial,  ideological,  and  spiritual.  Thev 
*-•  not  new  in  themselves.  But  the\  are  newly  danger- 
is,  because  they  exist  in  an  atomic  age.    They  must 

solved  peacefully. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  been  definctl  specificalh 
(I)   The  Marshall  Plan  and  European  Reconstruc- 

n  (now  ERP) .    (2)   How  Much  W'orld  Go\ernmcnt? 
Inflation— Deflation?     (4)    Labor-Management  Re- 

ons;    (5)    Civil  Rights;  and    (6)    U.  S.-Russian  Re- 

ons. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  Helps 
Stimulate  Nationwide  Interest  in  Education: 

■*■  The  major  naiional  oljjective  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
is  "to  get  businessmen  and  educators  to  sit  down  and 
Miidy  the  problems  of  education  and  work  out  the 
solution  to  the  same  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  is  ilic 
Chamber's  desire  to  stimulate  state-wide  interest  in 
order  that  there  may  be  more  equal  opportunities  for 
children  throughout  the  various  states.  This  objective 
is  summarized  in  the  Chamber's  report  "Education-an 
Investment   in  People." 

Civitan  International  is  Dedicated  to  Citizenship: 

•k  CJommunity  leadershij)  through  active  contributions 
to  civic  needs  is  the  aim  of  every  Civitan  local  group. 
Youth  programs  predominate  through  Boys  Club  spon- 
sorship, recreation  facilities.  Teen  Age  Clubs,  Garden 
Clubs,  Junior  Civitans  and  Good  Citizenship  Awards. 
Civitan  considers  the  development  of  our  youth  a  major 
goal.  Public  health  and  safety  are  other  important 
programs  widely  supported  as  well  as  adult  citizenship 
activities.  Civic  Achievement  Awards  are  presented 
adults  who  perform  outstanding  service  to  their  com- 
munity. 

Kiwanis'  Blueprint  for  '48  Lists   18  Programs: 

*  The  1948-49  "action  program  "  ot  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional might  well  be  a  blueprint  for  all  Americans. 
The  program  for  Agriculture  and  Conservation,  for 
example,  is  clearcut  and  potent.  The  theme  of  "con- 
sen'c-replenish-develop"  is  carried  out  in  six  specific 
goals.  Other  action  programs  concentrate  on  Boys  and 
Girls,  Their  Training  and  Guidance:  The  Underprivi- 
leged Child;  Y'ou  Are  America;  and  Support  of  Churches 
in  Their  Spiritual  Aims. 

Lions  International  Holds  Forums  on  Key  Topics: 

*  The  summaries  ot  the  panel  discussions  ai  lecent 
Lions  national  conventions  reveal  the  issues  which  this 
national  organization  has  put  before  its  membership. 
Some  of  these  are  The  United  Nations,  Post-War  Eco- 
nomics; Youth  Development  and  Juvenile  Dclin(|iiencv ; 
Better  Education:  Home  Town  Improvement:  and 
Community  Health  and  \\'(lfare. 

Jaycees  Give  Vigorous  Support  to  Action 
Programs  to  Get  Results  on  Local  Level: 

*  The  youthful  aggressiveness  of  the  United  Slates 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  helps  this  national 
group  achieve  results  on  the  local  level.  Programs  are 
lisitcd  as  Americanism;  Agriculture;  Air  Age  Education; 
Civic  Improvement;  Conservation;  Fire  Prevention; 
Human  Relations  in  Industry;  Public  Affairs  and  Good 
Government:    Puljlic  Education:   and   Public    Health. 
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"Small  Town"  Interests 

•  Across  the  map  of  America  the  upsurge  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  war  years  and  beyond  has  been  one  o£  the 
great  phenomena  ot  our  era.  Farmers  have  streamhned 
production  to  feed  the  equivalent  of  16  million  more 
Americans  since  1940.  With  our  population  due  to 
increase  still  more,  we  will  do  well  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  Main  Street  towns  of  under  25,000.  For  over 
half  the  families  of  America  live  there  and  on  the 
surrounding  farms.    What  are  their  li\ing  problems? 

The  problems  and  interests  of  these  Main  Street 
Americans  will  center  on  conservation-beginning  with 
the  preservation  of  our  precious  lop  soil.  "Every  con- 
servation group,  every  policy-making  group,  every  dis- 
cussion club  and  all  thinking  Americans  need  .  . .  to  be 
aware  of  the  unnecessary  danger  of  future  starvation 
we  are  bringing  upon  ourselves,"  said  C.  Scott  Fletcher, 
president  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  in  a  recent 
preface  to  that  company's  Living  Earth  fdm  series. 

Main  Street  Americans  are  also  concerned  with  our 
Civil  Rights  program,  with  the  meaning  of  ERP  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  of  World  Trade.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  with  inequalities  of  educational  op- 
portunity in  these  rural  areas  where  the  teacher  shortage 
and  inadequate  building  facilities  are  predominant. 
Rural  medical  facilities  are  critically  short  in  many 
areas  as  new  doctors  choose  the  greener  pastures  of  Big 
Town  practice. 

Main  Street  America  is  Group-Minded 

•  There  is  a  rich  tradition  ol  group  organi/aiion  along 
Main  Street.  Millions  of  farmers  Ijclong  to  Granges, 
Farm  Bureaus,  Farm  Cooperatives,  and  the  Farmer 
Unions.  A  large  segment  of  the  memberships  of  Ki- 
wanis.  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs  are  in  the  Main  Street 
towns  as  are  the  Civitans,  PTA's,  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Veteran  organizations.  Rural  youth  is  exceedingly  well 
served  by  the  National  4-H  movement  and  the  Future 
Farmers  organization. 

These  Main  Street  Americans  Imd  deep  satisfaction 
in  meeting  and  sharing  their  problems  through  groOp 
action.  Their  rapid  acquisition  of  film  projectors  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  adequate  evidence  that  the  film  is 
supplying   a   \  ital    need    in    furnishing    vital    program 
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material.  Their  interests  focus  more  sharply  on  such 
regional  problems  as  conservation,  educational  oppor- 
tunity, etc.  but  other^vise  they  share  with  "Big  Town" 
an  immediate  interest  in  many  related  issues.  For  the 
most  part.  Main  Street  is  better  situated  to  meet  and 
deal  ^viih  these  problems  through  group  action. 

VS.  Life  in  "Big  Town" 

•  There  should  be  some  special  re\vard  for  being  a 
citizen  of  "Big  Town"  other  than  the  educational  and 
cultural  advantages  its  citizens  share.  For  the  tensions 
and  strains  of  metropolitan  li\ing,  the  conflicts  ol 
industrial  strife,  housing  shortages,  outmoded  transpor 
tation  and  the  full  load  of  national  and  international 
issues  lie  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  big  city  dweller 

What  a  sizeable  contribution  these  mental  and  phvs 
ical  hazards  must  be  making  toward  our  mental  hcaltl 
problem!  The  "Big  To;vn"  citizen's  interests  are  per 
sonal  and  immediate.  He  needs  housing  relief,  adequate 
wage-price  balance,  better  local  government,  increasec 
recreation  facilities,  and  safeguards  against  delinquenc 
for  his  ^oungsters. 

There  appears  little  chance  that  today's  critica 
problem  of  high  prices  vs.  fixed  wages  will  be  lessened 
President  Truman  describes  our  current  price  level  a 
a  "crisis"  and  Republican  vice-presidential  candidal 
Warren  declares  "our  most  important  national  issue  i 
hi<jh  prices."  Big  Town  citizen-workers  feel  the  pine; 
keenly  and  their  problem  is  underscored  in  diminishin 
savings  and  increasing  installment  debt. 

Character  of  "Big  Town"  Group  Organization 

*  There  is  less  chance  of  the  ordinary  citizen  meetin 
and  sharing  his  problems  with  his  fellow  Americar 
in  Big  Town  despite  transportation  conveniences  an 
an  abundance  of  meeting  places.  Primarily  this  is  dti 
to  the  competition  of  Big  Town  interests,  the  size  ( 
the  community  and  the  absence  of  the  neighbor) 
informality  of  the  closely-knit  small  town. 

But  Big  Town  does  get  together'  in  its  chuiche 
lodtre   halls,   PTA's.   labor   union   halls,    neighborhoc 


service  clubs,  woukh's  ^loups.  ami  (ouiimmiiv  ioriiiiis 
The  iciulciu  \  i()w:ii(l  luinhhoiliood  f;i()ii|)  ik'\clo|)iiuiii 
is  the  lnll^l  lidpiiul  Nii;ii  nii  tliis  hori/Dii.  Ciili/iii  co- 
opeiaiioii  ill  ihc  j^row  ili  ol  i5i>\  and  (iirl  Siiiui  uoo])--. 
youth  liulis.  Ml  ualiuiial  laiilitiis,  ami  olhcr  a(li\iliis 
for  xouui;  ptopk'  would  lulp  omkouic  Bit;  lOwn's 
serious  juvtuile  tlelim|miu\  piobleni. 

Allhouj^li  I5i<;  I  own  li\ts  uiulir  ihc  daik  shadow  ol 
atomic  warlan.'  as  ihr  isixrl's  laxoiiu  "laincl  ana," 
its  citizens  get  most  ol  iluir  inloiniaiion  and  an  almost 
dailv  dose  ol  "jiiters"  horn  dail\  mwspaper  headluH  s. 
The\  are  in  dire  need  ol  more  adetiuaic  factual  back 
groinid  and  guidance  on  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional issues  il  demociacA  is  to  sur\i\i'  on  the-  basis  ol 
iniilligent   citi/cii   pai  i  ii  ipaiion. 


Facts  on  Mental  Health 

it  The  recent  and  revealing  statistics  on  our  growing 
mental  health  problem  are  factual  evidence  that  the 
tensions  and  conflicts  of  modern  living  are  taking  ilicii 
toll  in  the  U.  S.  The  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service  repot  ts: 

1.  By  conservative  estimate,  more  than  eight  million 
Americans— over  six  percent  of  the  population— arc  sul- 
fering  from  some  form  of  mental  or  nervous  illness. 

2.  More-  than  half  ol  all  the  hospital  bids  in  the  I'niicd 
Staes— some  (500,000— are  occupied  by  mental  patients. 

3.  The  latter  figure  includes  only  the  seriously  ill.  and 
it  does  not  indicate  the  full  magnitude  of  the  problem 
since  the  number  of  patients  admitted  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  beds  available  lathcr  than  bv  the  need. 

4.  About  ten  million  of  the  curreiu  po]nilation  are  ex- 
pected to  lecpiire  hospilali/ation  lor  imiUal  illness  at 
some  time  in  their  lives. 

Improved  communitv  mental  health  programs  are 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  Meanwhile  our  people 
need  to  understand  this  growing  menace  to  their  secur- 
ity and  they  need  to  take  personal  and  group  action 
toward  reversing  this  trend.  Since  mental  health  dec  line' 
has  a  corresponding  effect  on  physical  ailments,  ilic' 
situation  demands  our  earnest  attention. 

.Anv  relief  which  can  be  ])rovided  lowaicl  ihe  ten- 
sions and  conflicts  v\liich  deepen  oui  mental  strain  is 
worth  striving  toward.  L!nderstancling  ol  the  problems 
outlined  in  these  jjages  through  workalile  media  of  com- 
munication such  as  films  is  one  good  \\a\  lo  nice  I  the 
problem.    We  should  make  good  use  ol  it. 

*  «  * 

The-  Inlernalional  (a)ngiess  on  Mc  iit.il  Health  has 
announced  that  it  will  irv  to  look  into  the  causes  which 
make  lor  war  between  nations.  These  mental  health 
specialists  believe  that  international  conflicts  might  be- 
curbed  if  statesmen  were  to  take  psychologists  into  jjai  i- 
nership  with  them  in  all  efforts  to  solve  world  problems. 

.-\noiher  step  toward  world  peace  would  be  I  he- 
lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  showing  of  Unite-cl 
Nations  films  in  Russia  .  .  .  "ihe  impossible  takes  a  little 
longer!" 
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Audiences  Are  Waiting 

MeiKi  iitvN  10(1. mill  hiiinii  siiiiiid  niolinn  pie  line-  plo- 
jeclois  and  l.')0,000  lilmsliip  projeclors  within  these 
United  Slates  an-  avail, ible  to  help  solve-  oin  "living 
piobleins".      Ihe-  inge  nt    need   is  lor   lilm   iiiloi  m.iiion. 


Iiir  N.vrioN's  cr.-v.ssRociMS  and  oin  school  auditoriums 
are  of  first  importance  as  we  prepare  youth  to  meet  these 
challenging  problems.  About  3.5,000  sound  projectors 
and  three  times  that  number  of  filmstrip  projectejrs  are 
located  in  schools.  The  dim  supply  needs  organization. 


CoMMi  Niiv  GROUPS  can  play  their  part  in  adult  ed- 
ucation through  the  medium  of  films  and  lilmstrips. 
.\laiiv  groups  have  ready  access  tcj  jjiojectors,  particularly 
farm  and  women's  organi/ations.  Films  |)rovide  c-xcelleiit 

|)rogram  m.iierial;  help  initiate  group  discussion. 


lii  siMss  vM)  iNDrsiRi.M.  .ALDii-.NCKs  are  already  supplied 
with  company  and  labor-owned  projection  equipment. 

Boih  local  and  n.iiional  firms  can  show  informative  films. 
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OUTLINE  for  ACTION 


We  Need  a  United  States  Film  Program 

THK  I'l.MMsr  lAci  ill  ilie  case  for  hu  tual  dims  lor 
the  American  people  is  that  it  is  largely  an  mi- 
realized  ho|)e  rather  than  a  going  business.  There 
are  not  enough  prints  of  useful  program  lilms  to  under- 
write a  regular  series  of  film  forimis  f)n  "li\  ing  jiroblenis" 
in  most  areas  of  these  L'nited  Stales. 

We  got  going  in  the  war  \ears  when  ihe  .\inied 
Forces  (with  industrial  incentive  films),  the  OW'l  and 
the  Treasury  I^epariinent  sup])iieil  the  prints  to  match 
the  widespread  jniblic  inieicsi  in  ilu'  issues  and  progress 
of  the  -wiw.  We  slo|)])ed  going  ainwhere  soon  afiei'  and 
we're  still  stalled. 

Today,  nobody  seems  to  care  that  foreign  go\ern- 
nienls  share  a  \irtual  monopoly  of  the  adult  factual  dim 
audience  with  the  makers  of  biisiness-s|)onsore<.I  (dms. 
These  films  are  good,  they  are  decenth  factual  lor  the 
most  part,  and  highh  interesting,  lint  the)  lea\e  the 
factual  film  screen  in  .\nierica  out  of  balance  and  we 
need  to  admit  it  and  do  something  about  it. 

We  think  our  oAvn  federal  goxeiimient  can  no 
longer  alfoicl  to  ha\e  our  ciii/ens  uninlormed  on  nation- 
al issues  and  problems.  Wc  bclic\c  that  its  subsidies 
to  education  shoidd  include  a  national  campaign  of 
adult  education  Ihroiigli  tlic  pim'crjul  medium  of  the 
lislited  screen.  We  beliexe  that  this  eia  of  crisis  demands 


national  unii\— and  that  imity  can  be  achieved  only 
throuiih  resolving;  doubt  and  confusion  through  better 
understanding. 

We  have  sufficient  faith  in  our  democratic  processes 
to  know  that  such  agencies  as  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  tnterior  can  be  trusted  to  maif|r:iie 
objective  and  factual  film  piograms.  If  not,  the  Congress 
may  prcn  idc  impartial  administration. 

The  real  problem  which  those  whcj  make  and  create 
dims  and  etpiipment  face  at  the  moment  is  the  lack  ofi 
a  trufy  national  consciousness  of  the  role  of  the  film  in 
adult  education,  not  to  mention  its  recreational  and  re- 
ligious aspects.  We  almost  achieved  that  national  inter- 
est in  the  war  era— but  we've  almost  dissipated  that 
enormous  asset  through  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  in- 
dustry-wide audio-visual  promotional  program. 

We  need  to  organize  our  enthusiastic  minorities  into 
Film  Councils— yes.  But  we  also  need  to  get  some  prints' 
of  factual  films  into  Main  Street  U.  S.  A.  so  adult  citi- 
zens can  perform  their  civic  ctuties  more  intelligentlv  as 
a  result— or  just  plav'  better  golf.  AVe  want  the  American 
people  to  acquire  jirojectors  so  we'd  better  give  them 
the  dims  they  want  to  see. 

Federal  assistance  can  help  and  private  enterprise 
can  step  up  its  production,  too,  because  we  haven't  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  film  medium  is  the  most 
popidar  and  practial  form  of  idea  comnuinication  than 
ev  er  hit  this  earth.  The  trouble  is  that  the  kind  of  films 
we  serve  are  chained  and  gagged  by  tradition  and  timid' 
itv.  It's  time  we  broke  those  chains  for  the  gcjod  of 
our  countrv  and  oiu-  cause.  — OHC 


Factual  Films  Can  Help  Relieve  the  Bottleneck  of  Present  Mass  Media 


PEACE  OR  WAR? 

HOUSING 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

TOLERANCE 

CONSERVATION 


MEDICAL  CARE   — 


OLD  AGE  SECURITY 

HIGH   PRICES 

DELINQUENCY 

EQUAL  EDUCATION 
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HERE'S  HOW  THE  FILM  COUNCILS  CAN   HELP     1^ 


SEE     &:     HI-,  \R      M  AG  AZIN 


fl    >. 


ILM  COUNCILS  MEET  LIVING  PROBLEMS 


bv   Glen   Burch,    F.xc(Uti\c   l')iic(i()r.    I'lu-   ImImi   ('onmi!   ol     \i 


iKi  K  a 


I'^  .■  CoMMiNii V  Fu.M  Council  Movkment  in  tlic 
I'liiiccl  Stales  was  brought  into  existence  "to 
miiease  the  information  and  work  toward  tiie 
neral  wiHare  ol  all  people  by  lostering,  improxint; 
il  promoting  the  production,  the  distribution,  and  the 
c  oi  audio  visual  materials."  Those  five  words  "work 
r  the  general  welfare"  are  crucial.  For  we  live  in  a 
mpli'x,  loiilused,  and  changing  society,  the  cntiiety 
which  too  many  of  us  are  rapidh  losing  the  power 
her  to  c<imprehcnil  or  control.  Old  \alue  systems  aii' 
ider  attack.  .Ml  of  us  are,  in  some  areas  of  our  li\  ing. 
ieas\  and  socialh  uncertain.  "To  work  for  the  general 
'Ifare"  is  not  infrequently  a  glib  phrase,  used  by  a 
riet\  ol  people  to  cover  a  nuiltitude  of  contradictory 
livities. 

lodas.  au\  orgauizalion  whiih  sets  itsell  to  work 
r  the  general  welfare  must,  if  it  is  sincere  in  its  inten- 
)ns,  make  doubh  sure  that  its  purposes,  and  the  \alues 
proi>oses  to  promote,  are  cr\stal  clear. 

I  suggest  that  within  tlie  framework  of  our  demo- 
nic societ\,  those  acti\ities  may  be  said  lo  be  "lor 
e  general  welfare"  which:  1)  respect  and  promote 
e  integritv  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual;  2)  a.s- 
me  that  individuals  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
111  good  and  encoiaage  such  cooperation;  3)  assume 
at  all  noinial  men  and  women,  gi\cn  adecjuate  and 
ilhful  inlonnation  and  Opportunity  freely  to  exchange 
eas,  can  make  the  type  of  wise  decisions  in  their  col- 
tive  interest  that  will  lead  to  intelligent  social  action. 

brief,  those  acts,  and  only  those  acts,  which  in  some 
ly  implement  the  democratic  faith  to  which  we  are 
I  committed.  ma\  iruK  he  said  to  be  "for  the  general 
•Hare." 

This  needs  to  be  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
cause  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  real 
isis  of  our  society  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  we 
ust  solve  a  host  of  critical,  inter-related  profjlems,  but 

the  fact  that  we  iiuist  also  choose,  consciously  or  un- 
nsciously,  the  manner  in  which  we  elect  to  overcome 
em.  In  the  last  analysis  our  ends,  as  Emerson  so  well 
id.  pre-exist  in  our  means. 

\\  hat  is  the  most  iniporiant  contribution  that  films 
id  other  \  isual  materials  can  make  today  to  the  general 
;lfarer  The  answer,  it  would  seem,  is  obvious.  Visual 
;iterials  are  uniquely  useful  in  enabling  people  clearly 

understand  and  make  identification  with  the  great 
oblems  of  connnon  concern  which  they  are  requin-d. 

our  democracy,  to  resolve  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  value  and  effectiveness  of  films  and  film  mate- 
ils  as  tools  of  conuumiication  have  been  demonstrated 
ain  and  again.  In  a  variety  of  limited  areas,  we 
p  just  learning  how  to  make,  to  distribute  and  to  use 
bm  on  an  extensive  scale  to  promote  popular  concern 

h 


'  and  un(Uistaiidin<;  of  the  increasinglv  critical  ])i( 


h  ins  1)1  oiu  lime.  This,  as  I  sec,  is  liie  piim.iiv  i.isk  to 
which  the  organi/ations  and  individuals  who  are  band- 
ing themselves  together  in  the  Fiim  {■.(jiincii.  of  Amkr- 
icv.  are  presently  coumiiited. 

What  does  this  task  involve?  For  one  thing  it  calls 
for  an  unpiecedcnted  amount  of  teamwork  at  the  na- 
tional level  among  those  who  m.ike  films  .iiicl  film  eiitiij)- 
meiu.  those  who  are  responsible  lor  their  clisii  ibtition, 
and  those  who.  as  educators,  chili  piograni  planners, 
(lunch  woikeis,  group  leadeis,  etc.  have  the  ultimate 
icsponsihility  of  seeing  that  they  are  effectively  used. 
Unless  the  e[h)rts  ol  all  these  are  fairly  well  articulated, 
any  lapid  and  extensive  increa.se  in  the  use  of  film 
media  will  be  impossible. 

Teamwork  is  necessary  at  the  national  level,  among 
the-  |)rocluceis,  the  servicers,  the  suppliers  of  films  and 
among  the  national  educational  and  social  organizations 
utilizing  or  encouraging  the  use  of  films  in  their  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  even  more  important  at  the  local  com- 
munitv  level.  For  here  all  the  elements  that  contribute 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  film  as  an  aid  to  learning 
and  h)r  understanding  inust  be  brought  together  for 
the  acid  test  of  use.  Here  the  skills  of  film  selection,  pro- 
curement, utili/atiou  and  equipment  operation,  have  to 
be  satisfactorily  synthesized. 

The  local  community— where  the  problems  of  our 
lime  have  reality  in  the  lives  of  people,  and  where  the 
beginnings  must  be  made  toward  their  solution— is  at 
once  the  final  testing  ground  and  the  ultimate  source 
of  direction  for  what  we  call  the  film  council  movement. 
For  in  autonomous  comnuniity  film  councils,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  a  cross  section  of  communitv  groups 
concerned  with  securing  and  learning  effective  ways  of 
using  fihn  materials  lies  the  guarantee  that  eventually 
final  control  of  the  character  of  these  materials  will 
lest  with  the  people  who  use  them. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  means  for  the  cooiilina- 
lion  ol  production,  distribution  and  utilization  of  audio 
visual  materials  at  the  national  level,  and  j)i(nncjting 
and  assisting  the  formatioir  of  community  film  councils, 
OIK-  liuther  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  un- 
(Ici  lakcii  by  the  I-'ilm  Council  of  .America  at  this  time. 

If  it  is  effectively  to  discharge  its  task  of  making  it 
])ossible  for  (ilms'  and  film  materials  to  plav  an  effective 
role  in  aiding  people  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  lime, 
'I'he  Film  Council  of  America  must  emphasize,  in  its 
activities,  those  issues  which,  by  general  agreement,  are 
crucial  in  our  day.  While  it  cannot,  and  should  not, 
advocate  specific  solutions,  it  is  obligated,  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  first  to  point  up  those  major  prob- 
lem areas— most  of  which  are  inter-related- about  which 
,ill  ol  us  miisi  1)1  hilly  informed  if  we  are  to  resolve 
them  wiselv,  .mcl  second,  to  help  make  available,  in 
films  and  other  visual  materials,  accurate  information 
aboiil    these   problems.  # 
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FILMS'SLIDES'RECORDINGS 
AND    OTHER    AUDIO -VISUAL    AIDS 


FILMSTRIPS 

(Primary:  Kindergarten  through 
4th  Grade) 

Adventures  of  Peter  &  Polly  Puppet  Color. 
Purchase.  Hollywood  Film  Service,  7920 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

•  A  lesson  in  street  and  traffic  safety  for 
younger  children,  photographed  in  color  with 
three-dimensional  puppets  and  sets.  This  strip 
is  the  first  in  a  contemplated  series  of  about 
twenty-five,  each  of  which  will  feature  pup- 
pet characters. 

How  lo  Tell  Time  Series  (2  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co., 
Audio  Visual  Div.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

•  A  "how-to-do-it"  series  giving  children  a 
concept  o!  time  and  providing  for  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  learning  to  read  the  clock.  Titles: 
Part  I,  Hour  &  Half  Hour;  Part  II,  The  Min- 
utes. 

Life  In  Desert  Lands  B&W.  Purchase.  Pop- 
ular Science  Publishing  Co.,  Audio- Visual 
Div.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

•  Through  a  child's  eyes,  develops  an 
understanding  of  how  life  differs  as  a  result 
of  variations  in  environment. 

MOTION   PICTURES 

{Primary  Grade  Materials) 

Adventuring  Pups  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase.  Young  America  Films,  13  E.  41st 
St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

•  A  story  of  three  adventuresome  beagle 
puppies  who  ran  away  from  home,  suitable 
for  reading  readiness  classes  and  primary 
science  instruction.  Film  is  a  record  of  the 
pups'  experiences,  particularly  of  their  en- 
counters with  other  animals,  as  they  try  to 
find  the  way  back  home. 

Intermediate  Grades;  Jr.  &  Sr.  HS 

American  Industries  Series     (4  films)  Sound. 
B&W.    Apply   for   terms.    RKO   Radio   Pic- 
tures, Education  Div.,   1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
•   16mm  adaptations  of  RKO's  This  Is  Amer- 
ica 35mm  releases.    Each  unit  in  the  series 
presents  an  over-view  of  a  particular  Ameri- 
can   industry    in    terms   of    the    people   who 
perform  the  jobs.    Titles  and  subject; 

1.  Dress  Parade  (16  min) — a  discussion  of  the 
dress  and  fashion  industry  with  emphasis  on 
designing. 

2.  Power  Unlimited  (17  min)— the  story  of  coal 
and  its  uses;  coal  miners  and  mining:  and 
the  transportation  of  coal. 

3.  Two  Million  Rooms  (16  min) — the  inner 
workings  ol  the  U.  S.  hotel  industry. 


4.  Whistle  In  the  Night  (17  min)— A  discus- 
sion c!  America's  railroads. 
Annapolis     (16  rain)  Sound.    B&W.   Apply  for 
terms.    RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Education  Div., 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

•  A  tour  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  show- 
ing a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  the  mid- 
shipmen. Also  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
Academy's  customs,  traditions,  and  guiding 
principles. 

California  &  Its  Natural  Resources  (38  min) 
Sound.  Color.  Loan.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Graphic  Services  Div.,  4800  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

•  Explains  how  California's  pools  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  her  rushing  rivers  provide 
the  power  to  make  possible  the  development 
of  the  State's  great  cities,  mining  and  forest 
industries,  agriculture  and  fisheries,  and  her 
all-year-round  recreational  facilities.  Produced 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Rich- 
field Oil  Corp. 

Highlights  Of  the  United  Nations  Year  (10 
min)  Sound.  B&W.  Apply  for  terms.  Film 
Program  Services,  1173  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  N.    Y. 

•  First  in  a  proposed  series  of  one-reel 
screen  "magazines"  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents and  adults  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Documents  the  work  of  special  UNO  agencies 
and  their  accomplishments  in  news-reel  style. 
Scenes  range  from  the  UNO  General  Assem- 
bly and  Security  Council  in  session  to  UNO 
sponsored  activities  in  Palestine,  China,  In- 
donesia, Egypt,  India,  and  Poland.  Release 
date  timed  to  coincide  with  observance  of 
U.  N.   Day,  October  24. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress  Form  (18  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Apply  for  rental  or  purchase.  Econ- 
omy Dress  Form,  4005  Arcade  Bldg.,  Seattle 
1,  Wash. 

•  Demonstrates  a  fast,  scientific  pnd  durable 
method  of  making  a  dress  form  with  the  use 
of  strip  paper.  The  result  of  several  years 
experimentation,  this  method  insures  accu- 
racy of  measurement  and  posture,  and  cuts 
time  reguired  from  the  conventional  two 
hours  to  approximately  thirty  to  forty  min- 
utes. All  preparations,  making,  and  finishing 
of  this  copyrighted  method  are  shown. 

In  &  Around  Amsterdam  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films 
of  the  Nations,  55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

•  A  tour  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  some  of  its  interesting  suburbs. 
Commentary  stresses  the  charming  old  sec- 
tions and  their  history,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive modern  sections  and  their  future. 


Majestic  Norway  (20  min)  Sound.  Color  oi 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films  of  thf 
Nations,  55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

•  While  showing  the  grandeur  of  Norway'- 
scenery,  the  film  explains  how  Norwegian;' 
have  put  each  of  their  country's  natural  re 
sources  to  practical  use.  Shots  include  typica 
villages,  fishing  hamlets,  the  capital  city  o 
Oslo  and  its  important  buildings,  and  Lap 
land  and  the  north  country. 
I-icluresqus  Denmark     (20  min)  Sound.  Colo 

cr  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films  of  thf 
Nations,  55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  An  introduction  to  the  world's  oldes 
kingdom  still  in  existence.  Covers  Danisl 
geography,  history,  modern  government,  in 
teresting  literary  and  historical  landmarks 
and  the  Danish  people. 

Picturesque  Sweden  (20  min)  Sound.  Colo 
or  E&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films  of  the 
Nations,  55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Contrasts  the  old  Sweden,  full  of  trad 
tions  and  historic  atmosphere,  with  the  moc. 
em  progressive  Sweden,  famous  for  its  "raic 
die  way".  Includes  scenes  of  all  major  gee 
graphic  regions  of  the  country,  from  the  agr 
cultural  plains  of  the  south,  to  the  centro 
lake  and  forest  areas,  and  finally  mountair 
ous  Lapland  in  the  far  north.  I 
Pop  Goes  the  Weasel    (10  min)  Sound.  B&\V 

Rental  or  Purchase.  British  Informatio:. 
Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Yor 
20,  N.  Y. 

•  Produced  for  the  British  Govt.  Treasury 
this  film  illustrates  how  the  taxes  collecte-., 
this  year  (3  billion  pounds,  about  twelv,, 
billion  dollars)  will  be  spent.  Shows  how  .) 
portion  of  each  tax  dollar  is  set  aside  to  paj 
for  the  recent  war,  to  help  maintain  peac< 
social  services,  housing,  education,  etc.  j 
The  Story  of  Gasoline    (23  min)  Sound.  Colo| 

Loan.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Graphic  Serj 
ices  Div.,  4800  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  P( 

•  Combines  live  action  and  animation  si 
quences  to  tell  the  complete  production  stor' 
of  gasoline,  from  crude  oil  to  the  finishes 
product  and  its  uses.  Provides  a  simplified 
non- technical  explanation  of  the  comple; 
structural  patterns  of  petroleum  molecule; 
and  of  the  complicated  machines  and  equit. 
ment  used  in  the  refinery  process.  Produce] 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  cooperatic^ 
with  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.).  ,  | 
A  Thousand  Million  A  Year    (16  min)  Soun 

B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  British  Inform 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Ne 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

•  Documents  the  procedures  by  which  tl' 
British  Govt's  Department  of  Customs  &  E| 
cise  regulates  the  unloading  of  ocean-goirj 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  ports  all  over  tt, 
world,  as  they  deposit  their  cargoes  at  Loj 
don  docks.  1 
West  Point    (17  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Apply  fj 

terms.  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Education  Di" 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Yo 
20,  N.  Y. 

•  Takes  the  student  behind  the  scenes 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  to  show  how  tl' 
Army's  officer  candidates  are  trained  n 
only  for  war  but  also  in  the  arts  of  pea^ 
which  have  produced  such  engineering  fee 
as  the  Panoma  Canal,  etc.  Includes  seen] 
(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    3' 
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SEE     &     HEAR     MAG.\/1> 


i  SEE  &   HEAR  A-V  ADMINISTRATION    FEATURE 

The  Median  Extension  Division 
Film  Library  Service:  1948 


rS  IT  POSSIBLE  to  deiennine 
I  what  the  average  Uiiixcisity  Ex- 
L  leiision  Division  Fihii  Library 
crvice  is  like  among  the  colleges 
'lid  University  Extension  Divisions 
t  the  United  States?  To  answer  this 
iiestion,  the  membership  of  the 
Rational  University  Extension  Asso- 
lation  was  canvassed  to  determine 
\jw  many  active  film  libraries  were 
[t  up  and  serving  their  communi- 
|es,  state-wide  or  including  border 
ates  or  the  nation. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to 
le  65  members  of  the  NUEA.  Of 
lis  group,  15  member  Universities 
id  Colleges  recorded  that  within 
leir  Extension  Divisions,  no  audio- 
sual  services  were  offered  by  that 
^stitution.  Seven  did  not  respond, 
jthough  follow-up  letters  were  sent. 
|f  the  group,  43  questionnaires  were 
kurned  completely  filled  out.  An 
iialysis  of  these  43  questionnaires 
akes  it  possible  to  describe  the 
fedian  Extension  Division  Film  Li- 
rary  in  the  United  States. 
iLet  us  call  this  the  Middle  State 
^tension  Division  Film  Library. 
'hat  does  it  do?  Who  offers  the 
irvices?  What  materials  do  they 
Tculate?  Under  what  budgets  do 
ey  operate?  What  is  the  extent  of 
1  eir  effectiveness? 

|1.  The  personnel  of  "Median 
jUEA  Film  Library"  includes  four 
Mi-time  staff  members,  with  a  range 

ifroni  one  to  forty-nine  full-time 
rsons  employed. 
2.  The  duties  of  the  staff  of  "Me- 
•an  Film  Library"  includes  respon- 
4>ility    for    teaching,    consultation. 

Foremost  in  Your  Service 
Because  it  devotes  all  its  pages  to 
le  important  subject  of  educational 
joblems,  ideas  and  solutions  for 
(•ir  schools.  See  &  Hear  now  serves 
niie  than   10,000  U.  S.  schools. 


su|Krvision  and  connnittee  work  in 
relation  to  audio-visual  materials  of 
iiisiruciion,  in  addition  to  the  me- 
(hanical  operation  ol  ilie  librarv  it- 
self. 

3.  The  budget  for  Median  Film 
Lii)rary  is  .521, ,500.  with  a  range  of 
fiom  SI, 500  to  .'>345,I80. 

1.  F'rom  where  do  the  funds  come 
lor  the  operation  of  Median  Film 
Libiary?  Median  Film  Library  is 
expected  to  be  from  50%  to  65% 
self-supporting,  with  a  range  of  19% 
to  85%. 

5.  From  where  does  the  income  of 
Median  Film  Library  come?— Mainly 
from  the  rental  of  films. 

What  rental  charges  are  asked? 

a.  For  films  costing  from  |30  to 
$55  and  for  a  one-day  rental,  the 
median  charge  is  $1.50  with  a 
range  of  from  $.50  to  $2.10.  For 
a  one-week  rental  period  the  me- 
dian charge  is  $4.00,  the  range, 
11.50  to  $4.50. 

b.  For  films  costing  $60  to  $75,  the 
median  rental  for  one  day  is  $2.00; 
range,  $.50  to  $3.50;  for  one  week 
the  charge  is  $5.00,  with  a  range 
of  from  $2.00  to  $6.00. 

6.  What  happens  when  films  are 
damaged  in  Median  Film  Library? 
Most  state  film  libraries  carry  no 
damage  insurance,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  damages  are  charged  to  the 
user.  A  growing  number  carry  film- 
damage  insurance  with  Aetna,  EFLA, 
or  NAVED,  or  are  self-insured. 

6.  Services  arc  offered  to  the  state 
and  border  states  at  Median  Film 
Library— in  most  instances.  Occa- 
sionally, services  arc  offered  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  In  every  case, 
schools  constitute  90"^  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  service. 

7.  Median  Film  Librarv  offers 
audio-visual  service  on  the  local 
campus,  makes  charges  for  both  film 
and  projectors,  and  furnishes  oper- 
ators and  projection  etiuipnient  on 
demand. 


by  Lclia  Trolinger 

Dirrrtor,    Hurrau    ol    Audiol'isual 

/fi.Wriifdon,    University   of    Colorado 

Boulder,  Colorado 


8.  .Median  Film  Library  additional 
services  include  consultation  with 
schools  o(f-campus,  service  to  non- 
school  groups,  campus  advisory  and 
considtation  service,  sponsorship  of 
audio-visual  institutes,  conferences, 
and  the  financing  of  central  meetings 
from  Bureau  funds. 

y.  Materials  included  at  Median 
Film  Library  are  sound  films,  silent 
lilnis,  standard-si/e  lantern  slides,  2" 
X  2"  slides,  radio  transcriptions  and 
recordings. 

10.  Median  Film  Library  owns 
1,750  sound  and  silent  films,  mostly 
the  lormer,  with  a  range  of  from  500 
to  10,000. 

Now  that  we  know  what  the  Me- 
dian University  Extension  Division 
Film  Library  is  like,  many  questions 
remain.  Sliould  more  uniform  pro- 
cedures be  established?  For  how  long 
a  time  should  schools  be  allowed  to 
rent  films?  Should  uniform  rates  be 
established?  Should  sub-divisions  of 
the  central  film  library  be  set  up  for 
more  adequate  coverage?  What  are 
the  jjossibilities  for  improving  serv- 
ices in  schools?  One  thing,  of  course, 
is  certain:  film  libraries  over  the 
land  know  in  what  directions  they 
can  expand  and  become  more  effi- 
cient in  offering  services.  Budget, 
considerations  are,  of  course,  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  Greater  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  this 
problem;   namely,  budget. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt 
lo  determine  the  activities  of  the 
University  or  College  Extension  Divi- 
sion Film  Library  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel, budget,  service  extended  and 
composition  of  material.  It  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  will 
represent  a  basis  for  future  compari- 
sons and  to  that  degree  make  possible 
an  orderly  examination  of  trends 
and  services  extended  to  the  schools 
and  adult  groups  of  America. 

•  •  • 

C.  R.  Crakes  in  New  England 

♦  Sjjeaking  to  a  series  of  educational 
groups  in  New  England  slates  last 
month  was  C.  R.  Crakes,  educational 
director  for  the  DeV'ry  Corporation, 
Chicago  projector  manufacturer. 


We  Are  Today  Spending . . 


[ 


SEVEN  AUDIO-VISUAL  BUDGET  REPORTS  REVEAL  STEADY 
GROWTH  OF  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  A-V  SERVICE 


] 


LOUISVILLE, 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  REPORTS. 
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A  LONG  RANGE,  BLUE-PRINTED  PLAN  tor  audio-visual 
education  has  been  submitted  to  our  school  administrators  in 
order  that  all  phases  of  the  program  be  given  consideration 
and  the  inetjualities  ol  the  present  program  be  worked  out. 
This  total  audio-visual  education  program,  tor  the  city  system,  calls 

lor  an  inmiense  financial  outlay,  but  the  demands  of  today  make  it  iinpera- 

ii\f  to  bring  educational  techni(iucs  out  of  the  horse  and  l)uggy  stage  and 

make  them  potent  enough  to  meet  the  far  reaching  needs  of  the  present  day 

and  the  fiuurc  times. 

Ne\er  before  in  the  history  of  eilucalion  has  the  child  been  faced  with 

learning  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  nor  with  so  deep  a  need  to  inidersiand 

tile  social  problems  of  his  day. 

The  traditional  tools  are  not  enough  to  meet  this  need.    It  can  only 

l)e  met  if  the  teacher  is  gi\en  both  ihe  audio  and  the  visual  "Uiols"  ^\•ith 

which  to  work. 

Lillian    McNuIty,    Asiisldiil    in    Curvitiiluin    for    Aiidio-l'isiial    Education, 

Louisville  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Kcnlucky 


FRESNO  COUNTY  (CALIFORNIA)   REPORTS... 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERIN'IENDEN  I'S  AI  Tl  TUDE  toward 
ilic  impkniciuatioii  of  insti  u(  tioii  is  hcst  sliouii  hv  liis  alloca- 
lioii  ol  liiiuls  lor  the  .Viiclio-Visiial  Dcpai  tiiRiit.  Since  its 
iiKi'luion  ill  |unc,  lOlfj,  ilic  Drparimciu  lias  sijciii  JSH.OOO, 
wliiili  is  cqiiivalint  lo  .^1.19  per  pupil  per  >Lar.  Tlic  ediuatioiial  oppor- 
iiiiiiiics  ol  riir.il  b()\s  and  girls  haxc  been  increased  innneasiirably  by  the 
pr<)\ision  ol  materials  formerly  available  only  lo  large  and  wealthy  school 
districts.  Teachers,  too,  arc  gi\en  a  stinudiis  to  improving  instruction 
through  the  provision  of  materials  with  which  lo  work  and  by  expert 
assistance. 

"The  problems  iiuohed   in   the    use  of   new   materials  are  slowly   but 
surely  being  solved.    We  look  forward  to  the  development  of  every  child 
through  widespread   use  of  a  wide  variety  of  instruclional  materials." 
Frank  F.  Gorow,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Education,  Fresno  County  Schools, 
California 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA  REPORTS   .  . 

•IHERE  ARE  MANY  VALUES,  we  think,  in  classroom  use 
of  audio-visual  materials:  1.  values  to  the  teacher  and  2.  values 
to  the  pupil. 

^^^  "Outstanding  in  worth  to  teachers  are:  1.  A  growing  realiza- 

tion of  tlie  inadecpiacies  of  excessive  \erbalism,  which  often  leads  to  mis- 
understandings, partial  understandings  and  lack  of  understanding.  2.  A 
body  of  materials  which  easily  crosses  the  lines  of  the  microscopic  and  the 
telescopic,  shows  slow  processes,  i.e.,  plant  growth  in  rapid  review,  and 
presents  events,  travels  or  discoveries  not  yet  offered  in  printed  form.  3.  .A 
unified  presentation  of  materials  which  can  be  comprehended  by  all  regard- 
less of  the  reading  compreliension  or  speed  of  pupils.  4.  Tlie  variety  needed 
for  gaining  the  sustained  interest  of  pupils. 

"Values  for  pupils,  of  course,  occur  in  those  applicable  to  teachers. 
In  addition,  audio-visual  materials  lielp  pupils  gain  the  illusion  of  direct 
experience,  and  telescope  ttie  time  taken  to  attain  a  concept,  since  these 
materials  are  often  freed  from  the  limitations  of  time  and  space." 
C.  H.  WoodiufI,  Supetvisor,  Secondary  Education,  Long  Beach  Public 
Schools,  California 


DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN  REPORTS 


FRESNO  C:Ol'NTY 


*i 


"IN  .AN  .ATOMIC  AGE,  many  teachers  still  are  using  liintlotk 
muskets  in  the  classroom.  Educational  experimentation  leaves 
no  room  lor  doubt  that,  properly  used,  a  wide  variety  of  audio- 
\isual  tools  can  result  in  much  more  efiective  learning  of  facts, 
skills,  concepts,  and  attitudes. 

"Teachers,  by  and  large,  recognize  the  \alue  of  such  tools.  During  the 
past  year,  I  have  talked  with  scores  of  Michigan  teacliers  wlio  are  earnestly 
trying  to  improve  their  e(fecti\eness  through  the  use  of  audio-\isual  ma- 
terials—but their  budgets  are  too  often  pitifully  inadecjuate.  With  the 
billions  we  are  spending  abroad  to  safeguard  democracy  in  the  world,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  own  democracy  flourishes  best  among 
enlightened  citizens." 

William  G.  Hart,  Director,  Audio-J'isiial  Inslniclion,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Public  Schools 
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FORT  WAYNE 
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PUEBLO 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  REPORTS.  .  . 

"WE  USE  SUPPLEMENTARY  AIDS  in  Fort  Wayne  because 
It  is  impossible  to  experience  firsthand  all  that  is  desirable  to 
be  learned-ihe  classroom  is  too  limited  and  the  school  day  too.  ■ 
short  to  include  the  many  worthwhile  direct  experiences  thef, 
child  must  witness,  and  no  teacher  is  equally  well  informed  in  many  fields 
of  content-learning  which  contribute  to  understandings  one  must  bring  to 
our  children. 

"Projected  materials  in  particular  help  build  up  common  basic  under- 
standings which  create  the  jumping-oll  place  in  discussion. 

"We  believe  a  good  program  of  audio-visual  instruction  helps  the  class- 
room teacher  achieve  her  true  position  as  guide  instead  of  'final  font  oi\ 
knowledge'."  ^t 

Catherine  M.  Broderick,  Director  of  Social  Studies  and  Visual  Education,  ~ 
Fort   Wayne,  Indiana  Public  Schools 
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TACOMA,  WASHINGTON  REPORTS 

"DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  I  have  watched  the 
increasing  use  and  especially  the  increasingly  impru\ed  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  on  all  grade  le\els  and  in  all  subject 
areas.  Apparent  evidence  overwhelmingly  points  to  this  t\pc 
of  teaching  as  the  most  effective  means  of  not  only  broadening  antl  intensify-  i 
ing  learning,  but  also  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  forgetting.  " 

"In  Tacoma,  a  definite  program  of  in-service  audio-visual  teacher 
training  and  improved  physical  facilities,  such  as  darkening  de\  ices  and 
convenient  service  outlets  in  some  classrooms,  are  slowly  impro\ing  full  use 
of  projected  materials.  In-semice  training  and  a  building  remodeling  pro- 
gram  are  in  full  swing.  Em])hasis  is  placed  on  extended  and  impro\ed  use 
of  non-projected  materials-Hat  piclures,  models,  exhibils,  maps,  charts, 
globes,  and  blackboards." 
H.  M.  Myhrman,  Director,  Audio-l'isual  Education  Department,  Tacoma, 

Washington  Public  Schools 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO  REPORTS     . 

"TRULY,  GOOD  TEACHING  embodies  the  development  of 

a  classroom  environment  in  which  the  learner  is  constantly  in 

touch  with  sources  of  information.   As  in  war,  the  teacher  who 

gets  there,  'fustesi  with  the  mostest'  is  gi\ing  her  class  a  decided 

acUantage  in  the  game  of  learning.    Appealing  to  the  children  repeatedly 

thiougli   \aiied  senses  not  only   increases   the  interest   but  definitely   gi\cs 

more   thorough  and  lasting  impressions  and  concepts. 

'Certainly,  no  classroom  en\ironment  can  be  considered  e\en  partially 
cnm|)leie  with  just  a  blackboard,  a  few  charts  and  piclures,  and  the  textbook 
niatirial.  It  is  not  feasible  for  all  children  to  go  to  sources  of  information 
e-,en  in  smaller  communities.  It  remains  the  obligation  of  all  teachers  and 
school  administrators  to  bring  as  man)  and  as  \aried  media  of  information 
to  the  children  in   their  classrooms  as  facilities  and  finances  will  allow. 

"With  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  cjuality 
and  quantity  of  leaching  films,  ftlmstrips,  slides,  transcriptions,  models,  and 
charts,  the  school  system  that  does  not  establish  a  program  for  effective  use 
of  these  materials  is  pro\iding  as  great  a  handicap  to  it?  children  as  if  it 
suddenly  burned  all  its  books  and  allowed  no  others  to  be  furnished." 
Franklin  H.  Getting,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Materials  Center  Pueblo 
Junior  College,  Pueblo,  Colorado 
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A   FILM   SERIES    MEETS   ONE   "LIVING    PROBLEM" 

Conserving  Soil  Resources 

E  B  Films  New  "Living  Ear+h  Series"  Impressive 


Till.  l.i\i\(.  Tar  111  SiKiis  coni- 
priscd  ol  liiiM  iiiui  loi  king  oiie- 
iccl  suljjctts  on  Tlif  lintli  of 
he  Soil,  This  Vital  Earth.  Arlcvirs 
ij  Life  and  Seeds  of  Destruction  is 
in  impressive  piciorial  tlotiiiiiciua- 
ion  ol  wlial  is  lKipi)cniiia;  ti)  the 
\niericaii  laiul.  aiul  its  (ost. 
j  The  Birth  oj  the  Soil  is  largely 
actual  showing  (he  composition  of 
.oil,  how  it  is  added  to  through  the 
eiitnries.  the  ellect  ol  glaciers,  li\- 
ng  microcosms  etc. 

This  Vital  Earth  is  also  largely 
oncerneil  with  scientific  tacts— show- 
ng  the  inter-relation  of  land  and 
vater  and  how  insects,  animals  and 
ish  keep  the  community  in  working 
ialance.  At  the  end  of  reel  two  the 
)Olential  signi[i(a)ue  in  Imman  terms 
J  touched  upon  as  it  is  pointed  nut 
hat  some  pay  for  poor  soil  in  the 
igh  price  of  food,  while  others  pay 
n  hard  work  and  poor  health. 

Arteries  of  Life  is  concerned  with 
he  distribution  of  water  over  the 
and.  The  key  to  this  are  the  forests 
vhich  store  the  waters  drawn  uji 
lom  the  oceans  and  keep  the  water 
evels  in  the  soil  at  an  adccjuatc 
leight.  The  terrible  losses  in  erosion, 
lood  and  destruction  resulting  from 
he  burning  and  dexastation  of  our 
orest  lands  are  re\  iewed  step  by  step. 

At  the  end  of  reel  three,  in  a  cli- 
nax  sequence,  the  major  cjuestion  is 
Josed— 7"/ie  owners  of  land  are  the 
rustees  of  that  land— in  whose  hands 

\nima+Ion  helps  tell  the  graphic  story 
)f  soil  and  fertilizers. 
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shall  lie  tlie  resjxmsihility  lor  con- 
senting the  land  whuh  is  one  of  the 
basic  wealths  ol  our  (ouiitry? 
•  Seeds  of  Destruction,  like  the  de- 
nouement of  a  good  diaiiia.  sums  up 
the  "links  in  the  chain"  which  have 
been  exj)laiiieil  in  the  Insi  iliiee 
parts—  (I)  Raw  materials,  (2)  tlie 
sun's  energy,  (3)  chloro])h\I  from 
the  plants,  (4)  top  soil,  (5)  organi- 
zation—(nature's  laws),  (())  vvater. 
and    (7)    forests. 

Seeds  of  Destruction  reviews  briefly 
and  dramatically  what  hap|)ens  when 
one  link  is  broken— then  doses  the 
chain's  circle  with  an  eighth  and 
final  link.  Conservation.  The  film 
points  out  that  many  federal,  state 
and  private  organizations  are  already 
at  work  at  preservation  and  suggests 
that  "you  can  join  one  of  these  pri- 
vate agencies  and  make  \oiir  roiiiii- 
biition  as  an  indi\  iiliial". 

This  whole  series  represents  a  new 
step  in  the  informational  film  field. 
The  pictures  are  not  cast  in  the 
traditional  classroom  mold,  neither 
are  they  straight  documentaries  like 
The  River.  Borrowing  from  the  ex- 
perience of  both  fields,  and  making 
good  use  of  (harts  and  time  lapse 
photograpln  ihe  films  present  a  pic- 
ture storv.  documented  bv  scientific 
fact,  of  what  has  been  and  is  hap- 
pening to  our  land  and  to  our  people. 

The  first  two  reels  are  preparatory 
and  factual,  the  last  two  reels  while 
still   factual  arc  rich  witli   ovc^riones 

The  value  of  fertilizers  in  plant  grov/th 
is  shown  in  this  EB  film. 


I  gill  'I  If 


ol  the  import  ol  c  onset  vatioii  in 
terms  of  human  welfare  and  hap|)i- 
ness.  The  series  ends  reminding  us 
of  the  liistory  of  China  and  Asia 
.MiiKjr,  where  brilliant  ci\  ili/ations 
flagged  and  died  with  the  worn  out 
soil,  but  with  the  additional  com- 
ment tliat  b\  acting  together  XOIV 
we  can  conserve  the  great  natural 
wealth  that  was  given  us  and  pre- 
serve "Our  America." 

The  Living  /-.(nth  Seiies  is  so  cnii- 
slitutcd  that  il  will  be  tisclii!  bolli 
ill  the  science  cuiiiculuin  and  in  ilic 
social  studies  and  with  many  adult 
grcjups  interested  in  soil  ccjiiserva- 
life,    [unior  High,  Senior  High  and 

Produced  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  in  association  with  the 
New  York  Zoological  .Society. 

Distributed  by  Encyclopaedia  I?i  i- 
tannica  Films,  Inc. 

•  »  • 

Georgia  Education  Department 

Appoints  Mrs.  Gale  Griswold 

♦  .Mrs.  Gale  C  C.risvvold  has  been 
appointed  consultant  in  audio-visual 
aids  evaluation  and  utili/ation  in 
the  Georgia  .State  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion. 

.-\  graduate  of  I'eabodv  (College, 
Mrs.  Griswold  has  been  a  classroom 
teacher  and  school  administrator, 
and  has  spent  several  years  with  thp 
L'SOE's  Division  of  .\udio-\'isual 
Aids  where  she  had  charge  of  utili/a- 
lion  and  evaluation.  Recently  she 
has  been  working  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  I'ublic  Health,  doing 
lesearch  in  the  ])roduciion  of  visual 
materials  for  the  communicable  dis- 
ease center. 
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A  growing  interest  in  the  art  ot  water  color  was  detected  in  this  class  of  boys  as  they  watched 
the  filnn.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  the  discussion  following  which  I  had    failed  to  note  before. 


Streamlining  the 
Learning  Process 


E\  ALUATING  A  FILM  for 
<  lassrof)!!)  use  is  :i  \ cin  re- 
s|)()iisil)lc  task.  Oltcu  1  liud 
mysill  iniluiscd  or  disintcresied  in  a 
film  ill  terms  of  my  own  ])cr.sonal 
icacliing  intcrcsis,  bin  I  usually  with- 
hold my  judgmciii  mtiil  I  have  had 
a  (iliii  previewed  and  discussed  by  a 
conmiitlee  of  teachers  of  dilfereni 
grade  levels  of  the  rurriculinii  sub- 
jid.  i'iic  iuipressioiis  received  by 
lower  grade  leathers  are  often  (IKfer- 
i-nl  rmm  ihose  oi  I  he  high  school, 
bui  ihtii  (lis(  iissioii  and  comments 
give  MIC  ail  iniliiasrd  cxaliialioii 
which  ser\es  as  a  guide  in  ordering 
films.    However.  I  think  the  leal  test 


of  a  film's  \ahie  is  to  subject  it  to 
classroom  use,  if  possible,  imder  the 
direction  of  a  good  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  use  films  as  aids  to 
instruction.  The  reaction  of  students 
will  undoulitcdly  test  the  worth  of 
the  film. 

1  base  these  stateinenls  on  llie  fol- 
lowing experietice:  I  jjlated  two  films 
in  the  hands  of  an  exielleiu  teacher 
and  wall  bed  willi  nnuh  inuiest  the 
a(ti\iiies  which  she  ilestrilies.  I  feel 
that  the  aiiiiudes  shown  and  the  in- 
terests and  skills  developed  through 
I  he  use-  ()[  am  (iassrooni  liini  are  ihc 
rt'al  triteria  1)\  ^^ili(]l  il  slioiild  be 
e\aluated. 


This  is  how  a  vocational  ari 
teacher  believes  she  streamlined  thij 
presentation  of  a  new  shop  prolilera; 

Results:  Gratifying. 

The  first-year,  high-school,  com! 
mercial  art  shop  class  included  al 
bo\s.  Our  assignment— difficult  me 
dium  of  water  color— knowledge  o 
its  skills  and  techniques  of  use. 

The  Procedure:  In  the  beginnint 
over  half  of  the  class  franklv  ac 
mitted  they  did  not  like  water  color 
several  were  indifferent;  only  fou 
displayed  any  eagerness  toward  stud> 
ing  this  new  medium. 

The  teaching  of  water  color  pose 
se\eral  problems:  in  order  to  ge 
satisfx ing  residts  in  \\atcr  color  paini 
ing.  ;i  fairly  high  degree  of  skill  i 
necessary;  it  is  an  art  metliinn  whic 
nnist  be  controlled  perfectly;  it 
impossible  to  re-do,  repair  or  niak 
o\er  a  water  eolor;  it  must  be  ex< 
lined  sponl;ine<)ush,  without  coi 
sfraint,  effortlessly.  It  iiuist  look  lik 
fun— not  work! 

These  students  le;ired  f;icing  thci 
initial  experiences  with  the  mcdiiui 
I  he\  haci  seen  tew  good  water  coloi 
—had  never  seen  one  painted— ha 
themselves  at  tempted  little. 

In  an  attempt  to  alter  this  state  e 
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>y  Wanda  Wheeler  Johnston 

ben'isor.  Art  ST  Audio-I'isual  Education, 
K'liiM'illr.   Tiniiessee,  City  Sclwojs 
and 

Ottie  K.  Kirby 

Hi^li    Scliool  Iiislructor 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


'liolo^rnpln  l>\  liob  Gammon,  Instructor, 
ir    Technical    High     School,    Knoxr'ille 


s  water  color  techniques  shown  in 
;  two  films  were  intriguing  and  en- 
uraged  the  boys  to  try  their  own 
erpretations  as  they  returned  to  the 
•  room. 


LEFT:  Our  classroom  is 
a  blaze  of  color.  The 
boys  have  insisted  on 
seeing  the  film  no  less 
than  three  times,  with 
real  enthusiasm. 


BELOW:  an  outdoor 
subject  similiar  to  the 
one  seen  in  the  film  was 
selected  by  the  class. 


4t         Vt:_ 


lions  ill    Wilier.*     This  was  fun. 

"Let's  sec  them  :iu,ain.  "  catli  stu- 
(!eiu  insisted. 

We  did,  as  soon  as  we  decideil  just 
what  we  wanted  and  needed  lo  rc- 
nieinl)ei'  in  order  to  ])ro(eed  with 
our  own  problems. 

We  I  lien:  I.  Made  a  list  of  the 
tools  and  materials  otn'  artist-teacher 
used  in  his  demonstrations  in  the 
films;  2.  Followed  his  thinking  in 
selecting  what  he  was  to  jiaint  and 
from  what  angle;  3.  Noted  his  pre- 
liminary steps  in  studying  the  subject 
and  sketching  it  carefully;  4.  Noted 
the  secpiencc  in  which  he  painted 
ilie  dilieieni  areas  and  objects  in  the 
picluie:  "i.  Paid  close  attention  to  the 

(con  1  I.N  til)     ON     PAGE     THIRTY-TWO) 


nosi  acti\e  resistance,  each  student 
s  gi\en  a  new  box  of  colors  with 
lich  to  experiment,  at  first  on  his 
■n  and  then  directed  by  a  discus- 
111  of  and  experimentation  with  dif- 
ent  kinds  of  washes.  Disinterest 
d  apathy  began  to  \anish. 
Next,  they  were  shown  two  films. 
iish  Techniques— TJie  Language  oj 
(Iter   Color   and    Paiuting   Rejlec- 


trusli  Techniques  —  The  Language  of 
ter  Color,  and  Painting  Reflections  in 
tter  are  16mra,  one  reel,  II  minute,  full- 
ar,  sound  classroom  films  pioduccd  bv 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
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Dr.  bagar  Daie  (center]  Onio  Srare   University,  a  recent  UNESCO  delegate  at 
Paris,  is  shown  with   Bo  Wingard  (left),   author  of  this  report,   and   Mr.  Agnell, 
chief  news-reel  photographer  for  the  Norwegian  Film  Company. 
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SINCE  THE  WAR  .  .  . 

Educational  Films  in  Norway 


THE  ROYAL  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Ministries  Collaboration  Committee  for  Film 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Government  Film  Service 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FILM  SERVICE 

FIELD  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Pedagogical 
Activities 

Previewing,   judging 

classification,    grading, 

cataloguing. 

Proposals  for  re-edlting, 

Norwegian    conmnentary    and 

subtitling    of    foreign 

films. 

Information  service, 
library    of    professional 
literature,     lecturing, 
courses    and    guidance    on 
filmpedagogy   and    pro- 
jection    technique. 

Assistance     with     composi- 
tions of  synopsis  and 
manuscripts    for    special 
teaching,    educational 
and    scientific     films. 


Purchase    and    Distribu- 
tion   Activities 


Film    and    Cinetechnical 
Activities 


Film    purchase    and    Import. 

Film    library 

Orders 

Sending 

Film    control 

Statistics 

Budget,    cashing, 
bookkeeping,    accounting. 

Local    film     libraries 

Film   catalogue 


16mm    laboratory 
16mm    equipment  for 
necessary    re-editing. 

Special    equipment   and 
accessories    for    techni- 
cal   animation,    ultra- 
rapid-,    micro-,    and 
interval  cinematography, 
etc. 

Utterances     (narration) 
1     16mm    silent    and    sound 
motion   picture  pro- 
jectors   for    use    In 
schools,     colleges, 
universities,    etc. 
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by  Bo  Wingard 

Royal  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  Secretary  to  the 
'      Government  Film  Council 


THE  USE  OF  FILMS  in  schoc 
colleges.  iini\ersities  has, 
until  the  present,  not  be 
completely  developed.  In  this  ci 
lent  \ear  ot  1948,  the  establishmt 
ol  the  Government  Film  Ser\ice  1 
been  marked  as  a  turning  point 
the  selection  and  use  of  educatioi 
films  in  NorAvegian  educational  iri' 
tutions.  The  Government  Film  Sc 
ice  will  work  in  close  cooperati 
wiili  local  pri\ate  film  producti 
agencies  and  film  libraries  in  N 
wav.  Approximately  250  Kinmi  sou 
motion  pictine  projectors  arc  toe 
in  use  in  Xorwax,  cjuite  in  contr 
with  an  estimated  3,000  16mm  silt 
projectors  dispersed  among  scho 
and  educational  associations  a 
insiiiutions.  Films  for  educatioi 
situations  in  Norway  at  the  presi 
are  available  through  four  ma 
sources:  the  slo^vh  growing  Ceiii 
Government  Film  Service,  indej) 
dent  lilm  libraries,  foreign  embass 
legations  and  comisels  operating 
Norway,  and  through  the  sevt 
government  ministries  which  li 
jjroduced   informaiional    films. 

Work  Closely  With  Age.ncii- 

The  new  Go\ernment  Film  Si 
ice,    a    creature    of    the    Norvvcg 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Eccles 
lical   Affairs,  will  work  in  close 
operation  with  all  existing  agen 
in  Norway  interested  in  the  prot 
lion  and  distribution  of  films, 
jjurpose  of  the  service  will  be  to 
cure  films  from  abroad,  preview  tl 
content   and.   in   some  cases,   ret' 
iiund  Norwegian  commentaries 
Mib-tiiles  of  these  foreign  films, 
to  coordinate  the  films  now  in  e> 
eiice  among  the  various  ministric 
education.     The    Ciovernmcnt    I 
Service  will  work  closely  with  pri 
film  prodiiciion  groups  in   Nontj 
all  of  whom  now  have  access  tO' 
modern    production    equipni 
much  of  which  ihe  Germans  broi 
to   Norwav    tlui  iiig   ihe   war.   an( 
now  owned  bv  the  government, 
(liiicilv  benefit  from  ihe  new  org 
/.iiioii,  will  be  the  some  7.000  ( 
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oiuil  institutions— clcmciUaiy,  sec- 
laiv,  sciiiui  Nchools,  liigli  schools, 
leges,  universities,  professional 
I  vocational  siliooK.  whidi  aie 
rating  in  Noruax  tocla\. 
'he  GoveiiuiKiit  liliii  Service, 
ch  is  expl.iineil  in  the  accoinpanv- 
ortrani/.ition  chart,  is  toilav  a 
lity  and  has  been  a  part  of  a 
ad  rcconstriiciion  plan  which  in- 
Jes  (lie  reorganization  of  the  Nor- 
;ian  Film  C:onii)aii\. 

i.OOO  Government  Appropriation 
Ihe  work  of  the  Government  Film 
vice  will  he  carried  on  this  vcar 
ler  a  grant  from  the  Governiiicm 
1  fund  of  approximately  .'>50,0U0. 
lodav,  the  main  part  of  the  Nor- 
;iaii  Government's  activities  and 
.■rests  lie  in  the  general  entertain- 
iit  and  documentary  film  prodiic- 
1  problems.  .\  part  of  the  over-all 
)ropriations  will  go  for  education- 
)in  poses.  .\1  though,  by  ,\merican 
iidards.  this  will  be  interpreted  as 
nail  beginning,  we  in  Xorwav  feel 
t  it  is  an  encouraging  forward 
3,  and  when  compared  through 
kvvard  glances,  to  what  has  been 
case  in  Norway,  the  organization 
the  Government  Film  Service  is 
realitv  a  great  step  forward,  in 
icipating  the  time  when  audio- 
Lial  materials  of  instruction,  large- 
16mm  film,  will  become  an  in- 
ral  part  of  Norwegian  education. 


P.  Mollis,  A-V  Pioneer, 

sses  After  Long  Illness 

A.  P.  Mollis,  former  fdm  and  edu- 
ional  director  of  the  DeVry  Cor- 
ration,  died  tfiis  month  in  Keno- 
i,  Wisconsin,  after  a  long;  illness. 
•  was  one  of  the  real  pioneers  in 
ual  education,  having  devoted 
irly  25  years  to  the  promotion  of 
;  visual  medium  as  a  teaching  aid. 
■  retired  from  active  service  with 
V'ry  in  1937. 

Under  Hollis"  supervision  the  De- 
y  Summer  School  of  Visual  Edu- 
ion  was  instituted  as  an  annual 
air  for  educators.  It  was  later 
■rged  with  the  National  Confer- 
ee on  Visual  Education  (DeVry 
undation)  .  Mr.  Hollis  was  the 
thor  of  "Motion  Pictures  for  In- 
uction  ",  published  bv  Centurv  Co. 
1926. 


A-V  PROMOTION   FOR  AMERICAN   EDUCATION   WEEK 


"Mark  Hopkins  Returns" 


A  Radio  Sketch  by  Recene  V.  Ashton 


(EtmoR's  PRF.KAt;E:  Amcruan  Educa- 
tion Week  (omes  as  aiiollier  ojilior- 
liniily  for  audio-visual  sul)('n>isors, 
toordinntors  and  dircclors  to  reveal 
the  use  of  the  audio-i'isual  method. 
Thus,  this  radio  s(ri/)t  has  been  pre- 
pared. W'c  suggest  interested  teach- 
ers or  an  upper-grade  group  prepare 
this  sketch  for  presentation  over  the 
local  radio  station.  Care  should  he 
taken  in  correctly  identifying  the 
purpose  and  the  phxsiial  setting  of 
the  radio  script.) 

*  *  * 

Here's  Your  Script: 

Time:  12:35  noon,  julv  30.  1948 

Place:  Any  classroom 

Characters:  Teacher,  the  oiih  prison 
who  remains  in  the  projection 
room;  Mark  Hopkins,  whose  image 
is  left  on  a  screen  by  someone  who 
didn't  shut  off  :i  lantern  slide 
machine. 

.Mark  Hopkins:  So  I  said— education 
is  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a 
log  and  a  pupil  on  tlie  other,  but 
the  education  I  see  in  this  room 
puzzles  me. 

Teacher:  Who's  talking? 

Mark  Hopkins:  I  am— here  on  the 
screen— what  is  this  room? 

Teacher:  .\  projection  room— haven't 
you  ever  been  in  one? 

Mark  Hopkins:  I  must  have  been, 
but  is  this  1889? 

Teacher:  This  is   1948  and  vou  are 


at 


M.H.:  Well-am  I  still  in  the  defini- 
tion of  education?  Is  education 
still  "Nfark  Hopkins  on  one  end 
of  a  log  and  a  \n\\n\  on  the  other?" 
Tell  me  the  truth.   Tell  me! 

T.:  If  vou  ask.  are  there  teachers,  are 
there  |>u|)ils?— the  answer  is  "yes." 
,\  few  years  ago  some  promoters 
of  the  movies  dreamed  of  the 
dav  when  we  could  dispense  with 
teachers,  but  thev  think  difTerenth 
now.  lodav  the  teacher  is  most 
important. 

M.H.:    Good— bring    me    up-to-date. 


yoinig    lady,    I    want    to   know   of 
yom-  1918  teachers. 

T.:  Today,  we  who  teach  believe 
that  the  Ijcst  way  to  teach  is  to 
give  the  pupils  some  real  life  ex- 
periences. If  we  waiu  ihdii  to 
understand  churning  butter,  let 
tluin  diurn  butter.  Why.  I'm  do- 
ing that  very  type  of  learning  right 
now.  I  stayed  this  noon  to  run 
tills  machine;  I  learn  to  do  it  b\ 
ruiniing  it.  That's  learning  by 
.experience. 

.\LH.:  Is  that  all  there  is  to  educa- 
tion, to  give  real  life  experiences? 
Can't  I  lecture  as  I  usecl  to? 

'/"..•  Well— not  entirely.  1  oday  a  good 
teac  her  brings  real  life  experiences 
into  tile  classroom— spinning  flax 
and  making  soap,  but  we  need  to 
l)e  selective  about  it.  since  time  is 
short.  Our  purposes  must  be  clear- 
ly in  mind,  and  the  method  that 
is  best  for  carrying  them  cjut  must 
l)e  used.  In  the  first  grade  we 
studv  the  farm;  in  the  second 
grade,  Indians;  in  the  third  grade, 
the  ]3ioneers;  and  in  the  fourth 
grade  we  study  the  types  of  geo- 
graphical areas  around  the  world. 

M.H.:  .\h— I  know,  you  take  the  chil- 
dren on  travels  around  the  world 
to  do  this  last  unit. 

T.:  No,  we  do  it  in  other  ways.  We 
use  "contrived"  experience.  The 
children  build  Indian  tepees  in 
second  grade.  No  Indians  live  in 
them,  but  the  contrived  experience 
is  next  best  to  a  real  one.  In  study- 
ing children  who  live  far  away, 
we  studv  pictures  of  them— pictures 
that  move  and  talk— motion  pic- 
tures. 

M.H.:  Go  on,  or  I'll  start  to  lecture, 
and  seeminglv  you  don't  have  a 
place  for  that  in  todav's  education. 

'/"..•  Dramatic  participation  is  another 
objective  teaching  method  given 
in  our  text.  Have  vou  seen  chil- 
dren do  a  dramatization  of  the 
.Atlantic  Charter? 

(CONTrNlFD      ON      THE      NEXT      PAGE) 
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Mark  Hopkins  Returns 

M.H.:  No,  but  go  ahead.  Don't  mind 
my  lack  of  comprehension. 

T.:  We  use  many  demonstrations. 
That  is  an  approved  way  of  teach- 
ing- 

M.H.:  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  have 

a  lecture? 
T.:   Field  trips  are   fine.     1  hen  ex- 
hibits, such  as  you  see  on  this  fine 
bulletin  board,  enter  into  the  edu- 
cational picture. 
M.H.:  Wouldn't  it  ever  be  right  to 

lecture? 
T.:  Oh  yes— the  teacher  has  been  ex- 
plaining   things    through    all    of 
these  lessons.   He  guides  the  pupil 
in  his  real  life  experience;  his  help 
is  needed  in  dramatizing;  he  does 
the   demonstrating;    he   helps   the 
pupils  set  up  standards  to  guide  a 
field  trip;  he  directs  attention  to 
exhibits.    In   the  motion  picture, 
he  previews  the  picture,  fits  it  to 
his  aims  of  teaching  and  helps  the 
class  set  up  problems  that  the  pic- 
ture will  help  to  solve. 
M.H.:  Let  me  see  one  of  these  movies. 
Your  lecture  (laughs)  doesn't  seem 
adequate  for  me  to  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 
T.:  But,   Mr.  Hopkins,  you  are  on 
the  screen  where  I  want  to  project 
the  movie.  Slide  over  here  on  this 
small  screen  and  I'll  show  you  a 
colored  movie  called  Monarch  But- 
terfly.* 
M.H.:  (After  the  movie)  I'm  amazed, 
did   a   teacher   make   that   movie? 
T.:  No,  the  making  of  most  motion- 
picture  material  has  been  left  to 
the  commercial  field.   These  com- 
mercial folks  will  make  any  kind 
of    movie    for    which    there    is    a 
demand.     They    ask    educational 
experts  to  help  them. 
M.H.:  Isn't  it  expensive? 
T.:  Yes.  They  sonieiimes  spend  two 
years    in    making    an    educational 
film.    As  more  schools  buy   films, 
the  prices  go  down. 

We   have   slides,    (ilnistiips,    liic 

radio,  and  charts— the  last  is  the 

verbal  symbol. 

M.fl.:   The   veri)al    symbol    last?— 

What  has  teaching  come  to?  Aren't 

'Monarch  Butterfly,  16mm  sound.  Color, 
9  min.,  $75.  .Simmel-Afcscrvt-y.  321  S.  Beverly 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
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books  important? 

T.:  Oh  yes,  a  working  library  first  of 
all.  Good  books  at  the  reading 
level  of  the  pupils  form  clear  con- 
cepts. We  teach  through  abundant 
reading  but  with  many  visual  ma- 
terials and  auditory  materials 
when  they  are  the  means  of  form- 
ing the  child's  understanding. 

M.H.:  Do  all  schools  today  have 
audio-\isual  machines? 

T.:  There  are  an  estimated  30,000 
projectors  for  films  in  the  United 
.States  and  150,000  slide-film  pro- 
jectors. 

M.H.:  Maybe  I  can  get  a  good  pic- 
tiue  of  the  use  of  all  this  if  \ou 
will  tell  me  what  you  do! 

T.:  My  job  is  to  teach  third  and 
fourth  grades.  We  study  geog- 
raphy and  I  use  films  and  film- 
strips  to  study  such  regions  as  the 


Congo,  Netherlands,  and  Switzer 
land.  I  shall  use,  along  with  fielc 
trips,  demonstrations,  exhibits 
maps,  pictures,  and  most  of  all 
books.  I  have  textbooks  enougl 
that  I  can  suit  the  material  to  th( 
reading  levels  of  my  children;  ] 
have  a  library  of  thousands  o 
books  for  enriching  that  reading. 
M.H.:  Is  that  all?  It  sounds  like  i 
full  schedule. 

You  erase  me  from  this  screer 
while  I  go  back  to  where  I  camt 
from.  I  want  a  little  consultatior 
with  Comenius,  John  Locke,  Pesta 
lozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  and  Hor 
ace  Mann.  1  can  see  how  childrer 
would  really  experience— and  learr 
the  audio-visual  way  —  %vhv,  yoi 
teachers  of  1948  are  doing  a  gooc 
job.  Why  you  are  pioneering!- 
even  in  1948. 


iana's  School  of  the  Sky 


by  Harry  J.  Skomia 

Radio  Director,  Department  of  Radio,  University  of  Indiana 


§ 


THIS  IS  HOW  one  teacher  re- 
sponded to  the  announcement 
of  the  School  of  the  Sky: 
"How  can  you  teach  children  by 
ear?  They  have  to  read." 

But  today  this  same  teacher  sees 
to  it  that  her  classroom  has  a  radio— 
and  that  that  radio  is  in  use  when 
the  School  of  the  Sky  is  being  broad- 
cast. 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  at- 
titude? The  Indiana  University  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  roughed 
out  the  details  of  a  state  educational 
radio  network,  then  searched  for  the 
best  possible  man*  to  supervise  the 
details.  Johnson  was  once  a  junior 
and  seni(jr  high  school  teacher. 

Questionnaires  sent  to  all  Indiana 
school  principals  determined  subjects 
anil  grade  Icxcls  used  as  the  start ini; 
poiiu  for  initial  15-minute  broad 
casts.  The  Stale  Department  of  Edu 
cation  offered  full  cooperation,  and 
in  the  siunmer  a  conference  of  scliool 
su])erintcndents,  principals  and 
teachers  vvas  held  to  explain  the  Sky 


School  plan.  Commercial  radio  sta 
tions  were  contacted,  and  their  co 
operation— one  of  the  finest  example: 
of  public  spirited  generosit\    in  th( 

Left  to  right:  Ben  H.  Watt,  State  Su 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  o 
Indiana;  Paul  Seehausen,  Counselor  ir 
Social  Studies,  State  Department  ff 
Education;  and  George  C.  JohnsotJi 
Director  of  Radio  Educational  Prw 
grams,   Indiana  University. 


•  George  C.  Johnson 


SEE 


1  iiitti  Si, Ill's— was  st'cuit'cl.  Ill  C)t- 
ilni,  nil7.  ilif  lirst  School  of  the 
^      \no'^\\un  was  l)ioaiicast. 

I  lu'ic  lias  to  bo  a  luiiiiaii  cIliuciu 
1  I  iliu  a  t  ioiial  lailio  lo  niaki'  it 
\Miliwliilo.  And  iho  cliilclivii  ;vho 
1  ii  I  Ik-  S(  hool  of  the  Sl<y  arc  treated 

I  iim'  doses  ol  the  liiinian  element 

I  limes  a  week.  There  has  to  be 
-.    Aiiiaiislii|)    in    the    programs,    or 

un    be^iii   chasiii"   da\    dreams 
i    liuin  lollowing   the  show. 
I  u  ts  aren"t  presented  in  a  hum- 
(!  1111  manner.    Mister  Bill,  the  nar- 

II  of  the  popular  social  studies 
1  ;i,ims.  and  Mister  Andy,  who 
I  l^  thildreii  about  science,  some- 
I  <  >  frankly  admit  to  their  audience 
till  ihey  get  stimijjcd.  ,So  children, 
trd  on  the  programs,  pitch  in  and 
I  lo  figure  the  thing  out  with  them 
-  .ill  ends  happily  with  the  correct 
(.  I   linallv  found  and  given. 


'r  Any  School,"  Indiana,  an  art  corner 
School  of  the  Sky  artists  becomes 
fidio   "lab." 

.idling  art  b\   radio  proposes  a 

'     \    big   problem    because    art    is 

1  inl\  visual.  But  Miss  Martha  Car- 

:    I  lie  School  of  the  Sky's  art  siiper- 

apparently    has    the    problem 

I.   One  child,  after  hearing  Miss 

1  s   regular   \V'ednesday    broad- 

.lid,  "Why  I  can  almost  see  the 

on  her  fingers." 

>ii  .Mondays  Miss  Kelley  tells  chil- 

'  '     iibout  music,  and  on  Fridays. 

I'iry  Lady  tells  children's  stories. 

Ji.'i  old  and  new. 

he    programs    ha\en't    been 

id  haphazardly.    Leading  ele- 

I    I  iry-grade  educators  of  the  Hoo- 

1'    -tale  were  called  in  to  find  out 

^^hat     program    should    come 

and  what  the  program  should 

out.     Each    weekly    panel    of 

h|A^  is  a  closely  coordinated  plan. 

f  lister  Bill  is  in  .\laska  on  Tues- 


Prof.  Ernst  Hoffman  leads  the  Indiana 
University  orchestra  In  special  concert 
for  music  series. 

day  talking  about  the  salmon  fisher- 
ies, Mister  Andy  will,  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  tell  about  ihe  li\ing 
habits  of  the  salmon. 

The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  published  a  large,  informa- 
ti\e  teachers'  manual  with  "hints" 
about  what  to  do  in  the  classroom 
before  and  following  each  broadcast, 
and  lists  outside  reading  and  \isual 
materials.  The  University's  radio 
department  distributes  a  song  book 
for  use  with  the  music  series— both 
are  available  to  any  teacher. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  all  radio  scripts  are  written  is 
that  children  usually  accept  make- 
bclie\e,  but  only  as  make-believe. 
.Vnothcr  is  that  children  are  far  more 
intelligent  than  most  grown-ups 
think. 

The  director,  Mr.  Johnson,  edits 
each  script  after  it  is  written,  then 
passes  the  script  to  the  producer- 
director.    Fred    Gerber,    for    further 

Miss  Dorothy  Kelley  leads  her  singers 
on  the  music  series  of  School  of  the 
Sky  radio  broadcasts. 


(lucking.  .Sometimes  the  script  is  rc- 
iiiiru-d  lo  the  writer  who  rewrites  it 
II mil  cull  word  is  right,  each  sound 
riled  ail  elfeci  with  a  purpo.se.  After 
I  he  scrijn  is  approved,  the  real  work 
Ik^iiis.  Although  each  pnigram  lasts 
I'll"  •!  i|iiari(i  of  an  hour,  the  pro- 
'iiuiioii  M.ill  spends  iliiL'e  lo  lour 
lioiiis  on  the  show  before  air  time. 
Vnd  out  of  this  comes  a  program 
ihat  sounds  casual  bin  not  crude, 
Irinidly  but  not  forced. 

More  than  just  the  school  children 
luar  [he  program.  Recently  after  the 
scries  began,  we  stopped  at  a  gaso- 
line station.  The  attendant  waved 
us  aside  with-"Just  a  moment,  I 
want  to  hear  the  dose  of  this  morn- 
ing's School  of  the  Sky  jjrogram." 


YOUR    A-V   BOOKSHELF 

♦  A  new  edition  of  "Films  for  Class- 
room Use,"  the  handbook  of  infor- 
mation on  films  selected  and  classi- 
fied by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Edu- 
cation is  now  available. 

The  booklet  contains  catalog  de- 
scriptions of  approximately  450  films 
correlated  with  English,  global  geog- 
raphy, science.  United  ".States' and 
World  histor),  social  studies,  music, 
physical  education  and  recreation, 
health  and  hygiene,  safety  education 
and  Elementary  education. 

Copies   of   the   handbook   can   be 
had  without  charge  from  Teaching- 
Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  -13rd 
Street,  New  York   18,  i\.  Y. 
*         *         * 

♦  As  a  means  of  spreading  informa- 
tion on  its  activities.  Young  .America 
Films,  New  York,  has  initiated  pub- 
lication of  a  newsletter  called  "Close- 
Ups".  The  first  issue  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  September  in  the  form 
of  an  8]/,  X  1 1  printed  circular.  Ten- 
tative plans  call  for  issues  to  be  pub- 
lished at  six  to  eight  week  intervals 
during  the  school  year. 

"Close-Ups"  has  not  been  planned 
as  anything  elaborate,  but  rather  as 
a  chatty  leaflet  to  keep  teachers  and 
dealers  informed  on  YAF  activities. 
It  will  contain  news  items  of  various 
sorts,  editorial  \iewpoints.  and  in- 
lormation  on  scxm-to-be-released 
films  and  filmstrips.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  to  any  teacher  sending 
a  request  to  Young  America  Films, 
Inc.,   18  E.  41st  St!,  New  York. 
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Our  Community  Helpers  and  Films 


by  Ellen  Millman 

Second-Gradc  Teacher.  Cla\lon.  Missouri 


RIGHT:  A  scene  -from  "Fireman"  class- 
room motivation  tilm  described.  Below: 
a  familiar  scene  from  a  popular  film 
"Milk"  which  helps  us  understand  the 
work  of  our  community  helpers. 


BELOW:  The  EB  Film  "Mailman"  sup- 
iements  our  field  trips  and  helps  de- 
velop worthwhile  appreciation  of  our 
community  life.  Pictures  courtesy  En- 
cyclopaedia   Britannica   Films. 


TODAYS  rEACHERS  are  sup- 
pIcHuiiiing  reading  stories 
\viih  lilnis.  Most  children,  ages 
s(\en  or  eight,  are  reading  books 
:il)oiii  animals,  naime,  airplanes, 
boats,  trains  and  people.  Wc  have 
used  classroom  films  with  a  group  of 
second-grade  children.  .After  begin- 
ning conferences  with  the  children, 
we  decided  we  should  study  oiu' 
ClonmuinitN  Hel]jers.  W'e  knew  a 
little  aijoui  each  hel]jer  i)ut  not 
much  ai)oiit  an\  one.  W'e  listeil  the 
(lomnuniin  Helpeis.  How  coidd  we 
learn  aboui  ihem?  W'e  decided  to 
read  sit)i  ies  in  books,  lo  talk  to  some 
of  the  helpers,  to  invite  them  to  visit 
us.  (1)1(1  to  see  films  about  them. 

The  film  Fireman*  was  secured, 
:ui(l  I  I  reviewed  it  before  showing  it 
III  tile  (hildien.  We  talked  about 
liieunii,  aiiout  a  visit  they  niaile  lo 
I  ill-  fne  station  in  first  grade  and  the 
importance  of  having  firemen,  .\fter 
the  discussion,  the  children  ])lanned 
lo  look  for  two  things  as  they  watc  lied 
the  film:  1.  How  does  a  (irinian  iulp 
us?  2.  What  does  a  fireman  do  when 
he  isn't  ;it  a  fire?  Then  we  all  saxi'  the 
lilni. 

.After  leiurning  to  the  dassroom. 
the  children  answered  the  questions. 


then  dictated  a  story  about  the  ^voi 
of  the  firemen  in  the  film.  W'e  re; 
this  chart  story  later. 

Another  da\'  we  talked  about  tl 
postman  bringing  mail  to  our  sc  hoc 
We  talked  of  his  job  as  a  Comin 
nity  Helper.  I  found  the  film,  Ti 
Mailman,*  to  be  very  good,  so  ^ 
planned  to  see  it.  As  with  The  Fii 
man.  we  talked  of  the  postman  at 
his  work,  read  some  stories  about  tl 
postman,  then  listed  some  things  a 
wished  to  look  for,  and  then  we  i 
saic  it.  Things  we  looked  for: 
Where  does  the  postman  get  1 1 
mail?  2.  How  lan  he  carry  all  tl 
mail  lor  his  route?  3.  How  can  1 
(ariv  inough  ke\s  to  open  all  tl 
boxes  into  ;vhich  he  pins  mail? 
Does  he  work  long  houis  each  ilixi- 

.\flcr  seeing  the  filnr,  w^e  lalki 
and  answered  the  cjuestions.  lln 
the  group  dictated  the  things  ili 
learned  about  the  mailman.  1  lu 
statements  were  written  on  ( lui 
p:iper  for  further  reading  and  d 
cussion. 

As  more  Community  Helpers  we 
discussed,    we    realized    there    we 


*  Fireman.  Mnilmnti,  10  min.,  .?50  C3 
PjKvrlopacdia  Uritannici  Films,  Inc.,  11 
Wilmcltc   Ave   Wiliiicllc,   Illinois. 
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lore  tilings  ;vc  nccckcl  lo  know. 
iter  rcatlinn  and  discussing  the 
torv  of  Milk,  the  cliiklrcn  asked  il 
icre  wvix-  a  Idni  on  tlu-  niilkniaii. 
hich  we  might  see.  And  of  course, 
lere  was— the  film  Milk.*  We  used 
ic  lilm  as  we  had  the  others— bin 
lis  time  the  chikhen  wantetl  to 
now  more  about  milk:  1.  Does  the 
lathine  that  fills  the  bottles  also  put 
i])s  oil  the  bottles?  2.  .\fter  the  milk 

heated,  does  it  run  (ner  the  pipes 
nd  water  through  the  pipes,  or  does 
lilk  run  through  the  jsipes  and  cold 
atcr  o\er  them?  3.  How  often  is  a 
)W  milked?    4.  Is  all  the  milk  that 

pasteurized  in  the  dairy  bottled 
lid  delivered? 

To  answer  the  first  two  questions, 
e  saw  the  film  again.  The  hist  two 
iiestions  were  answered  from  read- 
ig  ill  books.  At  the  second  showing 
t  the  film,  the  children  saw  many 
lings  the\  missed  the  first  time. 

The  film  pro\  ided  an  inceiui\e  for 
inher  aeti\iiies  relating  to  milk. 
jiiie  of  these  experiences  in  ^^■hi(h 
le  group  engaged  ^vere: 

1.  Simple  additional  iniormatioii- 
reading  on  milk. 

2.  The  chikiren  made  a  list  of  in- 
resting  words  tliey  had  learned: 
isteuri/e,  homogenize,  laboratory, 
ittling  machine,  stanchion,  chlorine 
ater,  silo,  ensilage  thermometer, 
c. 

3.  They  listed  and  discussed  the 
inds  of  milk— pasteurized,  raw,  con- 
.nsed,  homogenized,  buttermilk 
id  skim  milk. 

Not  a  single  youngster  knew  how 
ittermilk  was  obtained.  This  ne- 
ssitated  making  butter  which  we 
d  by  shaking  cream  in  a  quart  jar. 
'e  then  made  a  chart  on  butter 
aking. 

Several  very  tangible  results  were 
>parent  after  showing  these  films 
1  Community  Helpers.  The  chil- 
ren  looked  forward  to  v  iewing  films, 
hey  wanted  to  have  something  in 
ind  to  look  for  in  a  film.  The  slow- 
readers  in  the  group  showed  in- 
eased  interest  through  their  dis- 
issions.  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
her  children,  showed  that  informa- 
on  had  been  gained. 


yot  Brightest,  Clearest  Pictures... 

vivid  daflnilion  of  imoga— block  and  whit*  or  natural  color  , 
rock-sloody  tcrooning  at  sound  or  tilont  tpoodi. 

^0^  Unsurpassed  Fidelity  of  Sound . . 


glorious  new  richnoss  and  clarity  of  torn 
production  of  voice,  music,  sound  effects. 


.  new  fidelity  i« 


MAKE  THESE  CONVINCING  TESTS 

COMPARE  DeVRY's  wow-free, 
flutter-free,  hum-free  amplifi- 
cation of  a  piano  film.  MEAS- 
URE the  brilliance  that  floods 
the  screen's  entire  surface. 

/ 


y 


THE  INCOiyiPARABLE 

16mm.  Sound-Silent  Projector  for  only  $345 

The  entirely  new,  streamlined,  lighter-weight  DeVry  l6mm.  "Bantam"  is  truly 
a  "theatre-in-a-suitcase":  Projector,  amplifier,  speaker,  screen  in  ONE  compact 
case.  Finest  quality  materials,  35mm.  engineering  and  manufacturing  know- 
how— years  of  proven  trouble-free  performance.  Pick-up  weight  as  low  as  28 
pounds.  Film  capacity,  100  to  2,000  Ft.  Adequate  illumination  (7  50-1000  watts) 
for  professional  quality  auditorium  showings.  AC-DC  operation.  Colorful  liter- 
ature FREE. , 

I     DeVRY   CORPORATION  SHJE-IO 

I     nil    ARMITAGE   AVE.,   CHICAGO   14,  ILL. 

Please   give   us   full   parilculars   on   fhe   new   DeVRY     I 
"Bantam".  I 


Nome- 


Address. 
City 


I 


A/i7*.  9  mill.,  S.")n.  Eiirvclopac-dia  Brican- 
ca  Films.  Inc..  ll-,0  Wilmette  .\ve.,  Wil- 
ettc,  Illinois. 


Previeiuing  films  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  thai  it  provides  a  person 
with  the  knoiuledge  of  information 
contained.  Often  a  film  isn't  suitable 
for  a  jjarticiilar  grade,  or  it  might 
present  concepts  too  difficult  for  the 
children  to  grasp.  Then  there  are 
gaps  in  most  dims,  lo  pie\eiit  a 
child  asking  a  sur]jrise  ciuestion.  it 
is  often  best  to  be  pre|)ared.  There 
lia\e  to  he  ga])s  in  lilms— no  one  (ilm 
tan  iill  e\er\tliiiig— and  a  teadier 
should  i)e  ]jrepared  to  fill  in  these 
gaps.   How  else  can  a  teacher  be  pre- 


pared to  guide  intelligently  the  prep- 
aration and  discussion  without  pre- 
\  iewiiig  the  filiiir 

A  him  should  be  used  to  introduce 
a  study  or  to  su|jplement.  There 
should  be  a  vital  rea.wn  for  showing 
a  film. 

Many  excellent  teaching  films  exist 
which  may  be  u.sed  eirectivcly  in  pri- 
mary grades.  Pro\  iding  children  with 
|)iirposeiiil  experiences  in  connec- 
tion with  films  is  a  real  challenge  to 
elementarv  teachers  todav.  • 
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STEPS  IN  DOCUMENTATION:  For  preliminary  discussion,  our  bulletin  board  showed  the  ways  in 
which  man  has  learned  to  communicate;  (center)  our  next  problem  was  to  locatethe  information  we 
were  after;   (right)   here   is  the   pictured   record   of  our  trip  to  the  newspaper  office. 


WE     DOCUMENT 


OUR  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE! 


by  Vernon  A.  Hinze 

Long  Beach,  California 

I  CANNOT  OVEREMPHASIZE 
I  he  importance  of  visual  aids 
while  recently  teaching  a  unit 
on  communications  to  fifth  graders. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  unit,  in- 
terest was  aroused  in  methods  of 
commimicating  through  an  arranged 
room  tnwirouinrnt  of  \isual  objects 
and  pictures,  which  confronted  the 
(Iiildren  as  iluy  entered  the  class- 
room the  first  day  of  our  new  study. 
Pictures  ol  different  methods  of  com- 
municating dining  earh  civilizations, 
pictures  of  a  modern  newspaper 
plant,  scenes  of  radio  broadcasts, 
linotype  slugs,  a  curved  plate  for 
printing  the  daily  jjajjcr,  a  zinc  half- 
lone  cut  of  a  ncwsjxiper  picture,  a 
matrix  from  whidi  ihe  ciu\ed  metal 
plaic  is  Mi;idc.  and  newspajjcrs  from 
distani  (iiiis  and  foriigii  countries 
were  all  on  hand  lor  ilu-  pupils  lo 
investigate  and  talk  aijmil  innuiit; 
thinisihes  the  first  day. 

C:iiiklren  Set  Own  Problem 
Wlun  the  time  arrivetl  lor  plan- 
ning our  work,  many  tpieslions  were 
asketl  i)N  ilic  pupils  about  ilu'  visual 
materials  in  ilie  room:  (picsiious 
which  finally  resolved  inio,  "Why 
don't  we  try  lo  find  oiu  more  aboiu 
these  methods  of  connnuniialion?" 
.\lici     discussing    all     die    dilferent 
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methods  of  comnuuiicating  vse  could 
think  of,  we  decided  that  our  central 
question  for  study  would  be,  "How 
have  the  manv  changes  in  methods 
of  communication  helped  man's 
progress?" 

V\'e  decided  to  begin  our  study  by 
pidjlishing  a  newspaper  for  our 
school.  Biu  how  were  we  to  begin? 
We  didn't  cjuite  know  how  news- 
paper staffs  were  organized.  We 
didn't  know  how  the  articles  were 
selected.  We  wanted  to  know  who 
arranged  the  articles  on  the  pages, 
and  who  made  up  the  headlines. 
Someone  mentioned  an  editorial  and 
that  raised  many  questions  as  to  what 
it  contained,  who  wrote  it,  and  who 
decided  what  to  write  about.  How 
does  a  feature  article  differ  from  a 
news  article?    What  is  a  columnist? 


This  2"  X  2"  slide  of  the  linotype  ma- 
chine was  shown  to  pupils  as  they 
discussed  the  workings  of  this  complex 
mechanism.  Slides  were  taken  during 
the  course  of  the  field  trip. 


But  how  best  could  we  find  tl 
answers?  W^e.  decided  to  visit  a  nev 
paper  office. 

We  Learned  by  Doing 
Arrangements  were  made  to  vi: 
one  of  the  large  city  newspapers.  T 
children  made  up  a  list  of  all  tl 
questions  they  wanted  to  ask  plus 
list  of  things  they  especially  wanti 
to  look  for.  I  recognized  that  t! 
children  needed  some  way  of  doc 
menting  all  the  things  they  saw— t! 
impressions  they  would  receive  di 
ing  the  45  minutes  of  their  tour, 
arranged  to  take  flash  photograp 
of  high  point  experiences  while 
the  news  offices. 

We  Document  Our  Experiences 

Dining  later  study  these  2"x' 
black-and-white  photographs— the  c 
rect  positive  method  was  used— p 
V  ided  projected  pictures  for  disci 
sion  that  were  invaluable  duri 
discussion  periods  for  clarifying  t 
impressions  of  our  trip. 

The  newspaper  office  had  a  m. 
especially  assigned  to  handle  0 
tour.  He  did  an  excellent  job  ^1 
explaining  all  the  steps  in  newspap 
|)ublishing  from  the  copy  on  t 
manasino  editor's  desk  to  the  cin 
lation  of  the  finished  paper.  Pho 
graphs  were  taken  to  record  ten 
a  dozen  very  important  steps  on  Oj 
lour. 

We  returned  from  this  trip  fill 

SEE     &:     HEAR     M.^GAZIf 


til  inl()iiii.uii)ii  .mil  luu  t[ucslions, 
LiA.mc  la.mr  to  take  a  part  in  pub- 
liiiij;  a  papiT  lor  the  sdiool.  We 
em  several  days  clisiiissin<!;  our  ex- 
rience  from  e\ery  tliiUrs  ])(>iiu  of. 
.'W.  and  answering  the  iii, nn  ([iies- 
»ns  tiiat  the  loui  liail  hinimiil  to 
;lit.  Now  the  (iiiithen  jjiouilh  t\- 
ained  the  use  of  the  \arious  tools 
the  newspaper  trade  displayed 
jiind  the  room. 

We  Had  a  Visual  Discussion 
The  pictmes  we  took  were  made 
to  slides  so  that  the  \ital  informa- 
)n  ihcv  showed  could  be  discussed 
a  leisurely  manner  back  at  school. 
e  could  "project"  our  trip  impres- 
)ns  in  logical  sequence.  Problems 
d  questions  coidd  be  recalled  and 
scussed.  Every  2"  x  2"  picture 
oved  iinaluable  dining  oiu"  dis- 
ssion  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
'shing  our  memories,  reliving  the 
ps  in  newspaper  ]jrinting,  still 
[iiewhat  confused  in  our  minds,  in- 
the  proper  sequence,  and  helping 
;  children  better  to  explain  that 
rt  in  newspaper  publishing  in 
Mch  thev  were  most  interestctl  or 
1  gained  the  most  information. 

Pictures  Aid  Recall 
Vfachines  and  some  of  the  other 
»ls   of   the   newspaper   trade    that 
1  gone  b\    unnoticed  on  the  toin- 
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PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT,  sometimes 
known  os  "voporafing,"  has  enabled 
millions  of  prints  to  hold  their  good 
exhibition  condition  far  beyond  normal 
expectation.  Extension  of  print  life  is 
more  than  ever  important  at  this 
'  time,  when  shortages  of  raw  stock  have 
mode  replocements  so  difficult  to 
obtoin.  For  14  years  PEERLESS  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  as  o  symbol  of  protection. 


► 


In.,,,  .„  PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT 

Available  at  taborataries,  toast  to  toast 

Write   for   list  of   installations 

ond    folder,    "20    Questions". 


'ERLESS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORP. 

TJce:  1 65  W.46lh  St.,  New  York  1 9,  N.  Y. 
Sceising  Plant:  1 30  W.  46th  St.,H. Y.l  9 


were  cjuestioiied  as  we  studied  the 
pictures  on  the  screen.  Words  were 
ncalled  lo  mUI  Id  mil  \()(abular\  nl 
till'  newspapii  world  and  inleicsling 
jioints  that  had  liiin  loigolten  again 
came  to  liglii.  .Many  times  as  ilu 
luiii  piogresseil.  a  lertain  slide  was 
lnDUght  out  again  to  establish  a 
point  in  a  problem  iliai  developed 
o\iT  ihc  ])ul)lisliing  ol  our  own 
paper. 

1  o  further  aid  in  the  undersiaiid- 
ing  of  a  news[)aper  staff  and  the  jobs 
tliey  performed,  the  tiUn  Journalism* 
was  shown  to  the  group.  This  filiu 
ga\e  an  excellent  ilescription  and 
explanation  of  the  duties  and  inter- 
relation of  the  various  staff  members. 
During  a  pre\  iew  showing,  the  teach- 
er made  a  list  of  various  things  to 
look  lor  in  the  fdm.  The  film  was 
shown  and  discussed.  Then  it  was 
shoivn  again.  It  was  a  great  help  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  remaining 
questions  that  had  confused  the 
group. 

Interest  Induces  Activity 

Tlie  pupils  now  felt  themselves 
fully  qualified  to  organize  their  own 
staff  and  were  anxious  to  get  to  work 
on  their  paper.  They  decided  on  a 
iiuUetin-board  type  paper.  It  could 
be  ciiculated  about  the  school  or 
placed  in  a  central  location,  and  they 
could  use  the  stories  as  originally 
primed  or  written  fjy  the  pupils. 
Pictures  and  |)aintings  done  by  the 
]Hi|)ils  could  be  included  in  a  bulle- 
tin-board paper.  Unconsciouslv,  the 
children  were  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  visual  aids,  because  they 
wanted  plenty  of  pictures  and  illus- 
trations in  their  paper.  The  staff  was 
organized  tjuickly  and  efficiently.  A 
fist  of  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
each  job  was  made  out,  and  the 
paper  became  an  accomplished  thing. 

One  month  after  tlie  trip,  and 
without  further  review,  each  child 
was  given  one  of  the  pictures  taken 
on  the  field  trip  and  was  told  lo 
\\rile  what  he  recalled  about  that 
|)articular  ])art  of  the  trip  sho^^•n  in 
ihe  picture.  Tlie  results  are  e\idence 
of  what  had  been  originally  learned 
and  retained  through  a  combination 
of  visual  techniiiues  —  the  lilmstrip. 
the  liekl  irij),  and  iiioiion  piiiine. 


'Journalism,  16mm  sound,  II  minutes.  SSO, 
A'ocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc.,  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa. 


THE  FILM 

and 

EDUCATION 

Edifed  by  Godfrey  M.  Elliott 


AN  up-to-the-minute  sur- 
vey of  the  present  status 
and  potential  of  the  16mm 
motion  picture  in  all  of  its 
educational  applications  in 
modern  life — inside  and  out- 
side the  school. 

Comprised  of  37  chapters, 
each  written  by  an  outstand- 
ing authority  in  the  educa- 
tional film  field,  the  book  is 
definitive  and  authoritative. 
$7.50 

At  Your   Bookstore,  or   Use  Coupon 

Some  of  the  Chapter  Titles 

THE  FILM  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY,     by     Russell     Munn,     Libra- 
rian,   Akron    Public    Library. 
BASIC  TECHNIQUES  OF  FILM  USE, 
by   Walter  A.   Wittich,    Director   of 
Bureau    of    Visual    Instruction,    Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   SEEING 
MOTION    PICTURES,    by    Herman    F. 
Brandt.   Director  of  Visual   Research 
Laboratories,    Drake    University. 
RESEARCH  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
FILM   FIELD,   by  A.   L.   Long,   Stephen 
F.    Austin    State    Teachers    College, 
Nacogdoches.    Texas. 
THE  FILM  IN  SCIENCE, 

by     Oreon      Keesler,      Director     of 
Teaching  Aids  Library.  Kern  County 
Schools,    California. 
THE  FILM  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

by   Irene   Sauble,    Director  of   Exact 
Sciences,    Detroit    Public    Schools. 
THE  FILM   IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  by 
William   H.  Hartley,  State  Teachers 
College,    Towson.     Maryland. 
THE  FILM   IN  LANGUAGE  ARTS, 
by   Hardy    R.   Finch,   Head   of   Eng- 
lish     Department.     Greenwich 
(Conn.)    High    School. 
THE  FILM   IN  VOCATIONAL  ARTS, 
by   Thomas   A.    Chad,    Burqard    Vo- 
cational   High   School,    Buffalo. 
THE  FILM  IN   MUSIC  EDUCATION, 
by    Lorin     F.    Wheelwright,     Super- 
visor    of     Music,     Salt     Lake    City 
Schools. 
THE  FILM   IN  ART, 

by  Camilla  Best.  Director  of  De- 
partment of  Audio-Visual  Aids, 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools. 
THE  FILM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TION, by  Helen  Reynolds,  New  York 
University. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    LIBRARY,    Publishers 
15    E.    40th    St.,     Dept.    317,     N.    Y.    14,    N.    Y. 

I'liaso  send  mc copy(ics)  of  FILM  .\ND 

KDIC.VI  lO.N,  @   $7.50  per  copy.   Enclosed   is 
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Understanding  Our  Actions 


•  •  • 


by  Marie  J.  Fredrickson 

Monroe  Elemenlan  School, 
Mason  City,  Iowa 


HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  ihe 
small  child  develop  self-con- 
trol and  good  judgment  in 
group  situations?  He  is  such  a  nigged 
individualist  and  his  emotions  are  so 
mixed  up!  11  he  himself  isn't  in- 
\olved,  his  ]jal  is.  and  a  jjal  can  do 
no  wrong!  Ves,  it's  a  delicate  task. 
We  teachers  feel  it  keenly  when  we 
see  suspicion  in  the  faces  of  our 
individualists  and  know  that  ihai 
suspicion  reflects  their  secret  con- 
clusion. -  "Teacher  doesn't  undei- 
stand  it  loasn't  my  fault!"  But  that 
was  before  I  disco\ered  some  new 
fdmstrips.* 

When  my  second  grade  saw  ihe 
Learningstrip,  Share  the  Ball,  there 
was  no  confusion  of  judgment.  The 
authors  presented  the  story  so  simplv 
but  forcibly  that  the  general  concen- 
sus in  gracie  two  was  that  we  could 
ne\er  be  guilty  of  such  childish  be- 
havior. The  artist  has  portra\ed 
children's  emotions  so  clearly  that 
mv  children  imderstood  completely; 
but  instead  of  being  emotionally 
swayed,  thev  formed  their  conclu- 
sions with  the  detached  amusement 
that  we  adults  sometimes  feel  when 


•  Share  the  Hall.  Shinr  llir  Siiiul  Pile,  Jiin- 
iny  Didn't  Listen,  Srhoolf^riitanl  Discoverer, 
:in<l  l-'ield  Trip,  all  mailable  from  Simmcl- 
Mcservey,  VZX  S.  Kcvcrh  l)ii\f.  I5c\cilv 
Hills.  California. 


we  must  untangle  the  very  young 
belligerents.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
mv  children  take  the  initiative,  for 
it  was  their  suggestion  that  we  read 
the  Learningstrip. 

The  name  'Tearningstrip  "  fasci- 
nated mv  children.  They  talked 
aljoiu  ii  and  out  oL  their  free  time 
came  pictures  of  the  jolly  I'ittle  school 
(omiilete  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
1  showed.  Shaw  the  Sand  Pile,  a  pic- 
lure  complete  in  itself  without  a 
slorv.  Hul  the  children  wanted  a 
storv-"Lel's  write  a  story  lor  it." 
What  fun  we  had  building  simple 
sentences  to  In  the  jjicturcs.  Never 
had  a  better  language  motivation. 
We  shared  this  with  the  kindergarten 
proup  who  m  tinii  wanted  to  make 
up  their  siory  loo.  .So  sharing,  thus 
glorified,  now  received  thoughtful 
(onsideraliou  while  "graljiiers"  were 
frowned  upon. 

Then  we  saw  Jinnny  Didn't  Listen. 
Jimmy,  like  so  many  other  children, 
instinctively  sensed  that  the  school 
day  was  nearly  over  and  his  thoughts 
raced  on  to  the  next  exciting  adven- 
ture. Carelessness  was  the  result. 
.\gain,  the  authors  and  artist  have 
sim]jlv  but  forcibh  enlisted  a  new 
attitude  toward  ihe  importance  of 
listening  to  directions  and,  best  of 
all,  attacked  the  delicate  ])robleni  of 
living  into  a  huff  with  false  accusa- 


tions, as  poor  Jimmy  did.  Jimm\ 
learned  that  he  alone  was  to  blame 
as  did  one  of  my  boys  when  anothei 
(again  taking  the  initiative)  in 
formed  him  that  he  was  a  "Jimmv 
Didn't  Listen.  " 

Schoolground     Discoverer    is    an 

other    excellent    Learningstrip    tha 

deals  very  eHectively  with  the  devel 

opment  of  a  civic  pride  in  orderb 

surroundings.    Here,  the  artist  did  : 

trulv  magnificent  job.   I  believe  tha 

this  Learningstrip  was  the  children" 

hi\oriie    because    they    were    so    dc 

lighted    with    the    animated    schoo 

house   and   trash  cans.    Now   book 

lelt  oiu  of  place  in  the  library  wil 

Muely    result  in  some  guilty  culpri 

being  brought   to  task  by  the  mor 

fastidious  citizens,  and  locker  dooi 

are  not  left  open.    One  day,  as  1  n. 

turned  to  mv  desk  after  a  \erv  al 

sorhing  class,  I  found  that  my  des 

had  a  "new  look."    Order  prevail' 

it  you  are  planning  a  field  trip  an 

want  to  "tone  down"  the  boisterot 

exidDerance  that  sometimes  overtak( 

children,  and  instill  in  its  place  a 

eager    cpiestioning    attitude,    s  h  o 

Held  Trip,  a  classrf)om  colorstrip. 

I  found  these  Learningstrips  a  re; 

aid    because    thev    are    packed    Avii 

wholesome  good  humor  and  loadt 

with  the  kind  of  motivation  that  ge 

results. 


They  decided 
to  build  a  playhouse, 


AND  SO 


"Do  these  filmstrips  help  present  ideas  about  which  children  can  make  good 
judgments  concerning  right  and  wrong?  Yes,  but  more  than  that,  as  motiva- 
tional   materials    for   discussion    and   writing,    they    are   extremely   valuable." 


:i(i 
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If  You   Oivn   a  Projector — Von   Need 
This    III  valuable    (wtt'ide    to    Its    Vse! 


The  Audio -Visual 
Projectionist's  Handbook 


Editi'd  h\  Ami)  (IrlhuKittli.'i 
I'oilldinl  (Ore.)  Puhlir  Scliooh 


Schools  aiul  colleges  throughout  the  country  ha\e  enthtisiastically  a|)])r()\c<l  [hv  liisi 
editions  ol  The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook.  Us  tiie  most  complete 
and  understandable  guide  book  now  available  anywhere  to  better  utilization  of  all 
types  of  audio  and  visual  aids.  Now  arranged  in  section  form  and  larger  than  be- 
fore ^vith  additional  feattnes.  ne^v  colors,  neiv  threading  diagrams. 

Use  this  pictorial  Handbook  for  teacher  training  classes,  to  instruct  student 
operators,  and  as  a  general  reference  on  many  daily  problems  in  audio-\  isual  pro- 
gramming and  projection.  Single  copy  One  Dollar;  .sent  postpaid  if  payment 
accompanies  order. 

Note  These  Colorful  Graphic  Feature  Sections 


♦  Here  Aie  Some  of  the  Colorful,  Graphic 
Features  Including  helpful  suggestions  on 
room  layout  for  good  projection,  acoustics, 
ventilation,  darkening,  etc.;  formula  for  screen 
placement;  diagrams  on  principles  of  sound 
motion  picture  projection;  sound  slidefilm 
projection;  a  chart  on  fdm  care  and  mainie- 

STEP  BY  STEP  LESSONS 

The  Projectionist's  fob 
Before  the  Showing 
Starting  the  Picture 
During  the  Showing 
Ending  the  Picture 
After  the  Showing 
Projector  Care  R:  Lubrication 

(all  in  iwo-color  graphic  pages) 


nan<c;  an  operator's  trouble  checklist;  safety 
precautions;  use  of  opaque  materials;  use  of 
recording  equipment  in  education;  flat  j)ic- 
tuie  ideas:  plus  original  and  exclusive  thread- 
ing diagrams  on  all  standard  Kinnu  sound 
motion  [lictiire  projectors! 


The  .4udio-Visual  Proji'<tioni.st's  Handbook 
812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10. 

IMt-aso    Sfiui copies    of    llit-    Maiiiibook    at     $1 

each   for  which  paymciit   is  enclosed/or  bill  me  (sent 
postpaid    if   pavmeni    accompanies   this   order). 


Name:. 
.School:. 


Ackluss:. 
City: 


_Stale:. 


_Zonc_ 
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STREAMLINED    LEARNING: 

(COMINLEU  FROM  PACK  TWKMV-ONE) 

brush  techniques  he  employed  in 
order  to  execute  the  effects  he  de- 
sired—the tricks  of  dry  brush,  wet 
brush,    washes,    loading    the    brush 


STUDENTS  LIKE 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Because 

1.  They  find  the  study  of  vocations  really  interesting. 

2.  They   can   see  the   workers   performing   their   jobs. 

3.  They  learn  about  the  vocation  in  an  easily  under- 

stood manner.  The  romance  in  the  vocation 
as  well  as  the  less  attractive  features  are 
pointed   out. 

4.  They   are   able  to    give   their   undivided   attention 

while    the    film    is    being    shown. 

5.  The    Teacher-Student    guido    assists    materially    in 

developing  class   discussion. 

Write  For  Cotuplete  Injormation  - 
Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 
International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 


215  East  Third  St. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Aviili  more  than  one  color,  breaks  in 
color,  and  the  white  areas  left. 

All  tiicse  points  were  clearly  dem- 
onstraied  by  the  artist,  and  the  nar- 
rator was  thorough  in  his  \crbal 
analysis. 

So  we  brought  all  our  parapher- 
nalia to  our  art  shop  and  showed 
the  films  a  second  time.  Now  the 
boys  were  keen  to  undertake  dupli- 
cating ilie  technicjues  they  had  just 
seen  so  successfully  execiued.  Pages 
and  pages  of  practice  strokes  were 
made  with  no  urging  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Many  were  quite  good 
and  received  due  praise.  We  judged 
and  discussed  all  efforts. 

Then  from  our  picture  files  we 
brougiu  out  all  ]5rints  of  watercolor 
jjaiiuiiig  wc  could  find  and  compared 
the  painting  styles  of  different  well- 
known  artists.  Each  boy  had  by  now 
de\eloped  definite  preferences  in  the 
individual  painting  tcchni(|ucs  used 
by  artists. 

Fortunately  we  had  a  local  exhibi- 
tion in  the  city  at  this  time,  and 
al)out  thirty  of  the  paintings  were 
water  colors.  We  made  a  trip  to  the 
gallery  to  see  them.  The  level  of 
critical  and  discriminating  judgment 
in  this  young  group  had  certainly 
improved. 

All   these  definitely  planned  "de- 


lays" to  the  climax  of  going  out  oi 
location  to  paint  had  the  desirec 
psychological  effect.  A  force  with  tht 
impetus  of  a  tornado  demanded  ex 
pression.  We  packed  our  kits  and  se 
forth.  Two  very  old  and  picturesqui 
houses,  one  on  the  river-front  am 
one  in  the  hills,  were  our  outdooi 
subjects. 

It  was  necessary  to  caution  th( 
students  to  judge  their  work  in  rela 
tion  to  what  can  be  accomplished  b' 
amateurs  and  not  in  comparisoi 
with  professional  painting.  Thes( 
bo)s  had  been  working  one  week 
Having  knowledge  of  their  limita 
tions  and  being  eager  to  improv( 
their  painting  techniques,  thev  de 
manded  to  see  the  film  a  third  time 
This  marked  the  critical  point  a 
which  the  boys  graduated  from  thi 
beginners'  stage  and  their  approaci 
to  painting  was  one  of  careful  plan 
ning  and  application  of  specific  per 
ceptions. 

The  Results:  The  use  of  films  ii 
this  teaching  problem  accomplishe( 
a  desirable  change  of  attitude,  stim 
ulated  and  sustained  interest,  pro 
vided  more  effective  teaching  in  ; 
shorter  time,  and  developed  a  critica'  - 
and  analytical  approach  towart 
painting  with  water  colors.  < 
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THE 

BLUE   BOOK 

of 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

EQUIPMENT 


These  Are  Exclusive  Features 

Exact,  approved  technical  descriptions 
and  original  list  prices  oi  almost  every 
known  make  of  projection  equipment  and 
screens.  Classified  and  indexed  v/ith  extra 
factory  number  index  to  help  you  find 
and   evaluat*^   vour   inventorv. 


Original  List  Prices  and  Technical  Data 
On  All  Standard  Models  of  Projectors 

(AN  INVALUABLE  GUIDE  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARTMENTS) 

THE  1948-49  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 

Here's  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  price  book  on  all  existing  models  of 
16mm  sound  and  silent  motion  picture  projectors,  slide,  slidefilm  and  opaque 
projectors  and  projection  screens — with  complete  technical  data  on  each — to 
help  you  evaluate  your  projector  inventory.  Prepared  as  an  official  project  of 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  by  Editors  of  BUSINESS 
SCREEN.     Every   school   and   college   purchasing   agent   should   own   a   copy! 

Order  today  at  only  S5.00  per  copy  postpaid 


THE    BLUE    BOOK    OF   AUDIO -VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 


812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   10,  Illinois 


A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION   DEALERS     • 


TERN  STATES 


IICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

i»hoto  Co.,  9Xi  IVnn  Ave. 

Sasliiiigloii   1. 

n  tl  y    OrgaiiiMlioii,    Inc., 

urliition     liUlj;..    Wasliing- 


[ASSACHUSETTS     • 

inthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wasli- 
St.,  Quincy  09  and  20 
It  St..   Boston    16. 

EW    HAMl'.SHIRE     • 

ice  and  Company,  78   \V. 

St.,  Maiulicsic. 

NEW  JERSEY     • 

Co.,  Soiiili  Oiaiigc.  \.  J. 

NEW  YORK     • 

n    Films,    (Y.M.C.A.    Mo- 
ttiirc   Bureau)    347    Madi- 
c,   New   York    17. 
nal   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 
ioaihvay.  New  York  19. 
ly  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
ay.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
ences,  599SH   Suffern. 

'ENNSVLVANIA     • 

Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
sr. 

lion  Picture  Service,  1319 
;.,    Philadelphia    7.     1905 
3n   Ave.,   Scranton   9. 
ly  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
und     Film     Library,     410 
Ive.,  Pittsburgh  19. 
liams  Films,  311    Market 
'ittsburgh  22. 
'n.  Visual  Education  Sup- 
Ikrpsville.  Route   18. 


HERN  STATES 


FLORIDA     • 

I  .iboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
>I^ul)urb.  Jacksonville,  7. 

LOUISIANA     . 

Eing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
li    Orleans  12. 

o\ie   &   Photo  Co.,    1052 
li't  .  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

Eing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
ai.on  2. 


•     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\ve.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  .•\ve.,  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Slirinc  RUlg.,  Memphis. 

MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,    Har.    2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

.\'.  Michigan  ,*\vc..  Chicago  1. 
.Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture   Bureau)  20(j  S.   Mithigan 

.\ve.,    Chicago    3. 

.     INDIANA     • 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,   Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    40911 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Thacher-Bangs  Inc.,  315  N.  Emporia 

.\ve.,  Wichita  2. 
Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

.     MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan   Films,   3248    Gratiot 

.Ave.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


•     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 
1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis   3.     26    N.    First    Ave.,    East 

Diihilh. 

.     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  Si.,  Omaha   II. 

•     OHIO     • 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
I'awic  .\\c..  f'.leveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2I()K  I'avnc  .'\ve., 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbolt   Building,  Dayton  2. 

.     WISCONSIN     • 

F.  H.  Weber  Co.,  335  Caroline  St., 
Plvriioulh. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset   Blvd.,    Hollywood   28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd..  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St., 
Oakland  11. 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2. 

.     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 

10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 

5. 

.     TEXAS     • 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  .\\c., 

Dallas  4. 


.Audio-Video,   Inc.,    1501    Young   St.. 

Dallas     171)2  Austin  St..  Houston. 
Audio  Video  Inslilule,  1501    Young 

St.,  Dallas. 
George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 

Haskell.  Dallas   1. 
Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 

I  wclfth,    Austin. 

2010   North    Field   Street,   Dallas. 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

.     UTAH     . 

Deseret   Book   Company,   44   E.   So. 

leniplc   St.,   .Snlt    Lake   City    10., 

•     HAWAII     • 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Bcrctania  St., 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Motion   Picture   Enterprises,   121    S. 

Berclania   Honolulu,    1.   H. 


C  A  N  A  D  A 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534      Ihirtcenth     .*\vc.,    Regina, 

Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  I02nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  .Mon- 
treal,  Quebec. 

212    Lutz    St.,    Moncton,    New 
Brunswick. 
Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535   W.   Georgia   St.,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Wituripcg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    .Ave., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult  These  Audio-Visual  Specialists  for  Your  School  Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commun- 
ity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audio-visual  education  deal- 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


ers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 

Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  tip-to-thc-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
nimstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and    their    service    outstanding. 


HIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


New  A-V  Equipment  for  Schools 


•   AIDS   FOR   PRODUCTION   AND   UTILIZATION   SERVICES    • 

A-V    REFERENCE   SHELF 

♦  The  Radio  Guild  Press,  1429  N. 
Laurel  A\enue,  Hollywood  46,  Cali- 
lornia,  lor  "Radio  Sjieech."  by  Doro- 
thy Love  and  C;iiarles  A.  Richler. 
'Radio  Speech"  is  a  dittoed,  66-page 


♦  In  answer  to  the  need  for  projec- 
tion equipment  which  can  be  used 
an\  where,  even  when  electric  current 
is  not  available.  Society  lor  Visual 
Education  Inc..  is  marketing  the  "In- 
ternational", a  new  2"  x  2"  slide  and 


(ihiisirip  jnojecior  powered  with  the      workbook-iype  bulletin,  which  is  de 

signed  as  a  course  in  radio  speech 
for  high  school  or  adult  levels.  Its 
]3inpose  is  to  develop,  through  the 
workbook  approach,  qualities  of 
S])icch  whi(h  are  most  signiricaiu  in 
radio,  and  to  develop  lundamental 
knowledges  and  skills  essential  to 
clfcciive  use  of  good  radio  speech. 
It  emphasizes  training  for  profession- 
al |)arii(  ipation  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing as  a  career.  Price,  $1.00. 
♦  "Selected  References  on  Audio- 
X'isiial  Methods",  a  new  bibliography 
lor  teachers  and  educators  in  the 
field,  has  been  announced  by  Film 


elii(iini  and  time-tested  Cioleman 
lamp  burning  either  gasoline  or  ker- 
osene. 

'I'hc  new  unit  is  sale  and  positive 
in  operation,  and  in  a  darkened 
room  projects  an  image  up  to  six 
feet  wide.  Safeiv  pumps  aie  em  losed 
in  the  housing  lo  prevciu  leakage. 
and  its  operation  is  unellected  by 
wind  or  drafts.  Generators  are  over- 
size and  self  cleaning.  Ihe  lamp  will 
burn  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  with- 
out refilling,  using  regular  gasoline 
or  kerosene  lor  luel. 

"International"    carries    a    coaled 


5"  SVE  projection  lens  and  includes      Research  Associates,  New  York.  The 


easy  change-over  from  filmstrips  to 
slides.  Retailing  at  .'>87..50  (f.o.b. 
Chicago) ,  the  new  unit  conies  com- 
plete with  slide  carrier,  adapter,  and 
ieatheieite  carrying  case.  A  parti- 
tion in  the  case  accommodates  spare 
mantles  for  the  lamp.  For  further 
information  write  Society  for  Visual 
Education  Inc..  100  E.  Ohio  St., 
Chicago   II,   Illinois. 

»  »  * 

Record  Player  Is  Designed 
For  New  Long  Playing  Discs 

♦  Latest  items  in  Caliphoiie  C^oi])o- 
ral  ion's  line  of  ricord  ijlayeis  iiulude 
two  new  models— "21V'  and  "2D"— 
specifically  tlcsigncd  for  use  with  the 
new  TiK  rpm  long-playing  records. 
Both  models  feature  C^aliphone's  new 


new  work  is  correlated  chapter  by 
chapter  with  Edgar  IDale's  standard 
text  "Audio-Visual  Methods",  and  is 
intended  to  amplify  and  extend  ap- 
plications of  Dale's  material. 

The  new  bibliography  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Louis  S.  Goodman,  su- 
pervisor of  the  audio-visual  center  at 
City  College  of  New  York. 

NEWA-V  MATERIALS 

(CONTINtlKD     FRt)M     PAGE     EIGHTKEN) 

of  daily  cadet  life,  classroom  routine,  physi- 
cal drills,  military  dress  parades,  and  extra- 
Winter  On  Ihe  Farm  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
•  Covers  life  on  the  farm  during  the  months 
from  Dec.  lo  Feb.,  when  the  tempo  of  activity 
slow^s  dov/n  and  wfhen  domestic  livestock  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  care.    This  film  is  the 


siJecial  pick-up  which  exerts  less  than       fourth  and  final  release  in  EBFs  series  (other 


six  grams  ol  needle  pressure,  thus 
prolonging  |)eak  perloi  iiiaiui-  lile  of 
(i lie-groove  retordiugs. 

Ihe  new  record  players  are  simply 
designed  for  (juick  and  easy  installa- 
tion in  a  variety  of  classroom  situa- 
tions. Model  "2D"  with  walnut  fin- 
ish, lists  at  S2I.'.).")-"2B".  with  blonde 
finish,  at  S2.'').!).").  Both  are  available 
for  immediale  delivciv.  For  further 
details  toutad  Cali])hoiu-  C<)r|)ora- 
lion.  1011  \.  Svcaiiiore  Slieel,  lloilv- 
wood   38,  Calif. 


titles:  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn)  which 
shows  the  seasonal  changes  occurring  in 
plant  and  animal  life  in  rural  areas.  Each 
title  was  photographed  on  the  same  one- 
family  farm  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  selected 
because  of  its  diversified  agricultural  pro- 
gram, and  its  definite  changes  in  season. 
Why  Punctuate?  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase. Young  America  Films,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
•  Stresses  the  importance  of  proper  punc- 
tuation, and  reviews  basic  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  major  punctuation  marks.  Sev- 
eral animated  sequences  present  humorous 
mis-use  of  these  marks,  and  shows  how  the 
necessary  corrections  are  made. 


FILM   EVALUATION:   McGraw-Hill 
Series     on     Human     Reproducfion 


Sibject:  sex  education 
Synopsis:  without  preamble  this  film 
cuts  quickly  into  its  subject  matter 
in   an   objective   and   scientific  way. 
Ihe  female  reproductive  organs  and 
glands  are  considered  first,  then  the 
male.   The  life  cycle  from  fertiliza- 
tion   through   pregnancy   and  child- 
birth is  clearly  illustrated.   A  cjues- 
tion  and   answer  teclinique   is   used 
and    we    see    a    mother    and    father 
puzzling  over  ways  and  means  to  an- 
swer   their    young    son's    questions 
about  where  and  how  babies  arrive 
in  this  world.  The  film  suggests  good 
straightforward   answers   which   par- 
ents   and    those    working    with    the 
young  w'ill  do  well  to  have  in  hand. 
Evaluation:    Since   Human   Repro- 
duction will  inevitably  be  compared 
with   The  Story  of  Human   Growth 
it  might  be  helpful  to  consider  theni 
together.    The    Story    of    H  u  m  a  n 
Growth  is  in  color  and  is  done  large 
Iv    with  still  diagrams  in  quick  dis 
solves  giving  the  feeling  of  some  mo 
tion.   Human    Reproduction    is   pre 
sented    in    black    and    w  h  i  t  e    anc 
through  the  use  of  animation.    Tht 
animation  is  a  distinct  advantage  it 
portraying  the  material.   The  Star- 
of  Human   Groxuth  with  its  carefii 
preparatory    sequence    and    its    st\ 
iized    presentation    of    the    huiiiai 
btjdy  can  be  used  with  much  youngc 
children.  Human  Reproduction  ha 
a  much  more  adult  commentary,  th 
vocabulary  is  quite  scientific,  and  th 
range  and  completeness  of  the  matt 
rial     presented     together    with     th 
models  used  suggest   that  a  reasoi 
ably  mature  mind  is  needed  to  assin 
date  it. 

The  two  films  complement  on 
another  rather  than  cancel  each  otl 
er  out— the  one  could  be  used  we 
as  a  stepping  stone  lesson  in  prepar; 
tion  for  the  more  mature  pictun 
Human  Reproduction  is  correlate 
with  the  text  book  "Healthful  Li 
ing"  by  Howard  Diehl. 

*  *  * 

♦  A  feature  of  the  November  Sir, 
Hear  is  a  full  picture  portfolio  ( 
model  classrooms  equipped  for  a 
dio-visual   learning  aids. 


/V^M'...  the  worlds  r^n..^EPUCATiONAL  RECORDER... 


the  new . . .  improved 


with  amazing  "^MaglC  RlbbOll" 


Onlytk'SOUNDMIRROR'oftersallthese  advantages 

•  Superior  tone  quality  and  fidelity  Litelike  tidelity  in 
voice  rccorJinjis— rich  depth  ot  tone  in  music.  There's 
no  scratchy  background  or  needle  noise  to  mar  the 
reproduction. 

•  Easy  fo  handle  "Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape.  Cannot 
snarl  or  tangle.  Compare  it  to  almost  invisible  hair-thin 
wire  used  on  competitive  recorders. 

•  Program  can  be  "edited"— "Magic  Ribbon"  recording 
tape  can  be  easily  cut  and  rejoined  with  cellulose  mend- 
ing tape  to  remove  unwanted  portions  and  rearrange 
program  sequence. 

•  Simplified  operation— No  other  recorder  is  so  easy  to  operate. 
No  complicated  threading.  Simple  control  provides  for  play, 
record,  rewind,  or  fast  forward  functions. 

•  Automatic  liigh  speed  rewind —"Magic  Ribbon"  auto- 
matically reverses  and  rewinds  in  less  than  three  minutes 
.   .   .   faster   than    any   competitive   recorder  on   the   market! 

•  "ACOUSTICEL"*  non-directional  microphone.  Provides  fidelity 
and  sensitivity  usually  offered   only  in   professional   types. 

•  Easy  fast  indexing -Provision  is  made  for  returning  quickly 
and  easily  to  a  decided  portion  of  a  recording. 

•  Thirty  minute  recording  time-  Provided  by  each  reel  of 
'Magic  Ribbon".  .  .  ideal  for  school  use. 

•  Economy— In  addition  to  the  reasonable  first  price,  the 
economy  of  the  "Magic  Ribbon  "  recoi^ling  tape  is  important 
to  the  school  budget.  "Magic  Ribbon"  can  be  replayed 
indefinitely  .  .  .  can  be  erased  and   reused  again  and  again. 

•  Adaptability -The  "SOUNDMIRROR  "  can  be  connected 
directly  to  a  radio  receiver  for  recording.  It  can  be  connected 
to  the  school  sound  system  for  replaying  programs  through- 
out the  building. 


Uses  for  "SOUNDMIRROR" 


^  FOREIGN   LANGUAGE 
quick  recognition  of  word  sound 
and  usage 

^  ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND 

recording  concerts   and   practice 
sessions  for  study 

*  POLITICAL  AND   HISTORY 

dramatized  cummentarics  and 
Current  events 

*  SCHOOL  EXERCISES 

special  school  events  and  educa- 
tional addresses 


•  SPEECH   STUDY 

correction  of  speech  defects 

*  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

building   musical  and  vocal 
libraries  for  study 

if   DRAMA  STUDY 

clas'jruotn    prupranis   and   elocu- 
tion  trajnmc 

ic  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
School  society  meetings  and 
social  and  civic  studies 


Avai/oble  in  convenient  portable  unit  or 
in  finished  wood  cabinet  mode/  a^  the 
same  price  .  .  .  Only  $229,501 


Priced  right 

for  your 

school  budget 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the 

"SOiDMIHROR" 

T^fa^cc  IRcd^K  Sc4^m(  l^eoytdex 

or  write 
The  Brush  Development  Co.,  3405  Perkins  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


*Trade  Mark  Reg. 


2W^ 


FIRST  IN    MAGNETIC    RECORDING 


NEW! 


TEACHING 
TOOLS  on 


;^  JAM  HANDY 


A  Unit  of 

AIR  AGE  PHYSICS" 


Eleven  discussion-type  Slidefilms  with  699  pictures  provide  a 
HEAT  unit  for  high  school  physics.  The  films  ore  designed  tc 
supplement  any  textbook.  They  are  divided  into  23  carefully 
organized  lessons  covering  everything  from  the  nature,  origin 
and  measurement  of  heat,  to  refrigeration — putting  heat  to 
work  and  the  operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  Here 
is  a  set  of  remarkably  efFective  teaching  tools  that  visualize 
problems  for  students.  They  will  make  it  easy  for  every 
learner  to  grasp  the  basic  principles  involved.  Every  film 
is  prepared  with  the  help  of  scientific  experts,  supervised  by 
experienced  teachers.  Each  is  approved  by  authorities  in  the 
field  of  physics. 

Whether  you  send  a  check  or  order  on  ap- 
proval, be  sure  you  send  this  coupon  now 
for  these  modern  helps  to  modern  teaching. 


r" 


THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 


□      Send  me  your  1  1   slidefilms  entitled  "Heat"  ($46.50). 

1    1      Send  me  information  on  other  slidefilms  and  motion  pictures. 

NAME 

POSITION .' 

SCHOOL   OR  ORGANIZATION 

CITY STATE 

1 

Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit— Subjact  to  Change  Without  Notice 

I 
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See  S  Hear 

THE     NATIONAL     MAGAZINE     OF 
SIGHT    AND    SOUND    IN    EDUCATION 
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STANDARD 
CLASSROOM 
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16mm     SOUND    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR 
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hnpresme  lineup  of  Victor  Lite-lVaghti  recently  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 

Modern  Los  Angeles  maintains  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  school  systems  in  th/e  nation.  The  use  of  audio- visual  aids,  and 
particularly  the  effective  use  of  16mm  educational  films  in  the  classroom,  is  a 
major  factor  in  this  progressive  movement. 

Victor  appreciates  the  recognition  Los  Angeles  has  given  it.  Today,  more  than 

800  Victor  sound  projectors  are  in  operation  throughout  the  Los  Angeles 

public  schools.  Recently,  two  quantity  purchases 

of  Victor  Lite- Weight  projectors  were  made  by 

this  school  system  only  after  careful  analysis  of 

Victor's  performance  record — in  their  own  schools 

— made  by  their  own  technicians. 

Cities,  large  and  small,  are  following  the  Los  Angeles 

pattern — selecting  the  portable,  versatile 

Victor  Lite-Weight  for  heavy-duty,  classroom  use. 

WORLDS    LARGEST    SERVICE    ORGANIZATION 


Victor  Lite-Weights  on  their  nay 
by  air  express  to  Los  Angeles 
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»    DIVISION    OF    CURTISS-WRICHT    CORPORATION 
^Dept.  Z-15,   HomeOftico  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  Worli 


Look    toS.V.JE,       FOR      FILMSTRIPS 
CREATED     TO     MEET     YOUR     CLASSROOM     NEEDS 


uaiiint;  voui  seleclion  in  the  S.V.E.  Library  are 
uiulreds  of  new  and  recently  revised  filmstrips  that 
live  been  created  to  visualize  all  phases  of  the  modern 
hool  ciuricuhnn.    A  gnnving  number  of  these  film- 


New    Picturol    and    Christinas    Catalogs 

Available  on  Request 


These  new  catalogs  list  the 
latest  SVE  releases  of  Pic- 
turols  and  Christmas  selec- 
tions of  fibnstrips  and  2"x2" 
color  slide  sets. 


"The  Night  Before  Christmas**  in  Color 


This  beautiful  new  filmsirip. 
in  color,  is  a  must  for  all  ele- 
mentary- schools.  Both  pictures 
and  stor>'  appear  on  the  strip. 
Filmstrip.  in  color,  with  alter- 
nate pictures  and  text  frames. 
complete S5.00 


^'Highlights  of  Basketbair 


This  filmsirip,  recently  added 
to  the  SVE  Physical  Education 
Series,  traces  development  of 
this  sport  from  its  origin  in 
Springfield.  Massachusetts,  in 
isyi.  lo  the  game  as  it  is 
played  todav .  Outstanding 
games,  important  personalities, 
and  many  of  the  winning  teams 
are  pictured.  Valuable  source 
material  for  physical  ed.  classes 
and  basketball  teams.  Filmstrip, 
b.&:w.   with  captions S3. 00 


^'Industrial  Geography  Series" 


Two  of  the  new  filmstrips  re 
cently  added  to  the  SVE  In- 
dustrial Geography  Series  are 
CottoJi—from  Field  to  Mill  and 
Cotton— from  Mill  to  Finished 
Product.  The  filmstrips  and 
manuals,  which  tell  the  story  of 
cotton  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  planted  until  the  raw  cotton 
is  transformed  into  the  finished 
product,  were  made  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America.  Each  film- 
strip,  with  manual,  in  black 
and     white $3.f)0 


Strips  h;ne  been  espedalh  desigm-d  (o  toncLue  with 
widely  used  (exrhooks.  Write  for  (alalog  giving  (oiu- 
})Iete  listings  ol  these  materials.  Chetk  the  list  below 
tor  usefid   atldiiions  to  yoin    filinsni|>   library. 

New  Educational  Filmstrips 

For  Immediate  Delivery 
"Nature's    Enchanted    VVeedlands   Series" 


i  his  scries  on  spiders  and  in- 
sects was  photographed  from 
living  spicirnens  by  a  nationally 
rt-cogni/cd  photographer  in  the 
fiehl  of  nature  study.  Each  film- 
sirip carries  instructive  text 
frames  ami  captions  especially 
tirsigiu-d  lo  stimulate  student 
interest  in  the  subject  of  bi- 
olog>'.       Complete      set      of     six 

black  S:  while  filmstrips.  S18.00 


"Basic  Science  Series" 


I  lu-sr  himsirips  are  correlated 
with  the  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company  Uni texts  for  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school 
use.  Thev  teach  the  principles 
t)i  six  simplf  machines,  perma- 
nent magnets,  electric  magnets 
.tnd  elettriciiy  bv  relating  ihcir 
operation  to  objects  familiar 
to  each  student.  Questions  in 
the  filmstrip  encourage  discus- 
sion and  require  the  student  lo 
appU  his  learning.  Set  of  four 
black  and  white  filmstrips  with 
manual      S12.00 


"Dental  Health  for  Young  America" 


Edited  and  approved  bv  tlie 
.Vmeritan  Dental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, this  filmstrip  presents 
the  latest  developments  in  the 
lieUl  of  dental  education.  It 
stresses  the  diild's  responsibili- 
ty for  practicing  good  dental 
measures  and  suggests  proper 
procedures  in  the  establishment 
of  correct  dental  health  habits. 
Filmstrip  in  black  and  white 
with    captions    S3. 00 


"Primarv  Health  Series"  in  Color 
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In  their  c-ver>day  experiences 
Willi  their  fnmilv  and  their 
anintal  pels,  Sttsan  and  Peter 
pi:Kiitc  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  he.ilthful  living  in  these  four 
filmstrips.  The  art  work  in 
this  scries  is  original  and  cap- 
tions eniplov  primarv  reading 
\otabtilary.  Among  important 
topics  presented  are  personal 
hvgiene,  proper  nutrition,  proi>- 
er  growth  and  proper  drevs 
Complete  set  of  four  filmstripN 
in  color S20.00 
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The  Director  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids. 


Be  sure  to  see  these  new 
teaching  films  released 
by  YOUNG  AliERICA  during 
September,   October  and 
November.     Preview  prints 
axe  ready. 


CARE  OF  ART  MATERIALS 
iraDERSTANDINO  BASKETBALL 
ADVENTURINO  PUPS 
BABY  ANIMAI^ 


JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK 
AIR  ALL  AROUND  US 
HOW  ANIMALS  MOVE 
HOW  ANIMALS  EAT 


THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  USE    ♦ 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE  , 

THE  STEAM  TURBINE 

WHY  PUNCTUATE  ♦ 

HOW  ANIMAI3  DEFEND  » 

THEMSELVES 


Bach  of  these  new  films  is 
one-reel,    l6ram  sound,   and      • 
is  priced  at  $U0.00.  , 


The  new  YAF  catalog  of  films 
and  filmstrips  is  ready. 
Write  for  your  free  copy 
today. 

DcpiSH  II 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


See  &  Hear 

THE     NATIONAL     MAGAZINE     OF     SIGHT     AND     SOUND    IN     EDUCATION 

A  Preview  of  Contents 


9 
10 


Sight  &  Sound  of  the  News 

Teaching  the  AudioA'isual  Way 

A  Presentation   by  Floyde  E.  Brooker 
Guiding   Principles   in    the   Production   and   Utilization 
ol  Educational  Films  by  Merle  I.  Wimmer 12 

INCLUDING  A    CHART   FOR  FILM   ORGANIZATION 

Integrating  Audio-Visual  Education  at  San  Diego 

Slate  College  by  Fred  Harcleroad 

1  he  Central  Arizona  Cooperative  Film  Library 

Described  by  F.  H.  Feeney 


15 'i 
16  i 


DESIGNS  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION  FEATURE 

A  Portfolio  of  Classroom  Pictures  and  Text 1^ 

Christmas  Rhopsody  by  Rev.  Richard  S.  Ant  hens -: 

RADIO  IN  EDUCATION  SECTION 


26 


28 


A  Symposium  on  Techniques  for  Utilizing  Radio  in 

the  Classroom  arranged   by   Gertrude  Movoi<ovsky 

Contributions  by  Sylvia  M.  McCaw,  Elizabeth  K.  Weber, 
Ada  W.  Super  and  Helen  M.  Wood 
A  Report  on  the  Twelfth  Annual  School  Broadcast 

Conference  by  A  rlene  McKellar 

Student  Forum  of  the  Air  by  Dr.  Erwiu   Van  Allen 29 

New  Materials  Inventory 30 

Filing  Opaque   Materials   by  Harold   F.   Bernhardt 34 

Let's  Make  a  Diorama  by  J.  W.  Jenkins 36 

News  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 38 

FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION  EVENTS 

A  Report  on  the  Athletic  Institute  Program Illustrated 

Cycles  of  Industiial   Films  for  Vocational  Orientation  by  Fra7tcis  C. 

o'lhy Complete  with  References 

Linderstanding  the  Literature  of  Still  Pictures-an  article  /;>'  Alexander 
Frazier  and  John  C.  Raymond 

The  Koalas  in  Our  Classroom by  Gertrude  Schmall 

Feature:   The  Story   Behind  Textfilms;    correlating  textbooks  with  a 
complete  filmstrip  production  program  next  month! 
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WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

The  first  of  two  distinguished  new  Coronet  Films 
.  .  .  entirely  new  and  fundamental.  Every  child, 
leaving  the  shelter  of  home  for  the  first  time 
to  enter  a  strange  new  school  environment,  should 
see  We  Go  to  Schoo/ .  .  .  for  invaluable  guidance 
through  a  most  important,  but  tremendously 
difficult  adjustment.  Here  is  the  first  film  to  teach, 
in  a  few  short  minutes,  what  they  can  expect 
from  school,  and  what  the  school  in  turn 
expects  from  them  ...  the  importance  of  rules... 
of  group  cooperation.  It  gives  that 
much-needed  sense  of  security ...  of  belonging 
to  this  new  environment. 


To  accomplish  as  fundamental  a  purpose 
for  intermediate  and  Junior  High,  this  absorbing 
film  inspires  students  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
infinite  riches  beyond  their  day-to-day 
assignments.  Like  "Carl,"  your  students  will 
realize  that  merely   "getting  by"   isn't  nearly  as 
interesting  as  investigating  the  myriad 
opportunities  for  additional  learning,  partici- 
pating in  class  discussions,  taking  an  active 
Interest  in  clubs  and  sports.  This  film  fulfills  the 
basic  purpose  of  all  education  ...  it  shows 
ho^  to  use  the  basic  curriculum  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  greater  knowledge,  and  inspires 
your  students  to  do  il! 


These  outstanding  new  16mm  sound-motion  pictures  ore  ready  for  your  teaching 
use  now.  Like  all  other  CORONET  Films,  they  are  distinguished  by  superb  photog- 
raphy and  high  fidelity  sound  recording.  Each  of  these  new  CORONET  Films  may 
be  purchased  for  $90  in  sparkling  full  color  or  only  $45  in  black-and-white.  Write 
to  us  for  a  complete  catalog  or  further  information  on  purchase,  lease  purchase 
previews  prior  to  purchase,  or  rental  sources. 

Coronet  Films 


CORONET     BUILDING      •      CHICAGO     1,     ILLINOIS 


Educational    Dealers  Sponsor 
Institute  on  Visual  Selling 

■)<■  The  National  Association  of  Vi- 
sual Eduration  Dealers  will  sponsor 
"The  Xational  Institute  tor  Aiidio- 
\isual  Selling"  in  cooperation  ^vith 
Indiana  L'ni\ersit\,  to  be  held  in 
Hlooininsrion.  Indiana,  on  Jmie  27 
ilnoiish  July  2.  lOl'.t,  it  was  an- 
noniued  following  a  meeting  of  the 
Associations  Board  of  Directors  in 
ISlooniingion  on  Xo\ember  2  and  3. 
I  he  National  Institute  for  Audio- 
\isual  Selling  will  be  an  intensive 
training  coinse  to  prepare  NAV'ED 
ir.emijers  and  their  salesmen  for 
u'.ore  intelligent  ser\ice  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  more  efficient  business 
()j:eration. 

Martin  Stoeppelwcrth.  President 
of  the  Indiana  \'isual  Aids  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  Indiana,  will 
serve  as  General  Chairman  of  the 
Institute,  working  dosely  with 
Ernest  I'iemann  of  Indiana  Uni- 
\ersit\'s  Audiovisual  C-enter,  who 
will  represent  the  University  in 
])i:inning  and  staging  the  Institute. 


An  outline  of  possible  courses  to  be 
gi\en  is  now  in  preparation:  this 
will  i)e  sidiinitted  to  NAX'ED  mem- 
l)crs  for  selection  of  ilie  courses 
\\iiirh  are  considered  most  needed, 
and  ([ualified  instructors  will  then 
lie  cliosen  lor  ilie  courses.  It  is 
jirobable  that  a  number  of  topics 
^\■ill  be  given  by  "teams"  consisting 
of  one  NAVED  member  or  other 
p.rson  experieiued  in  the  audio- 
\  isual  Inisiness,  and  one  memljer  of 
tlie   University's  staH. 

#         *         # 

Report  on  British  Films 
Shows  Growth  of  Distribution 

•  During  1947,  1948  and  1949, 
iwehe  U.S.  16mm  commercial  film 
libraries  have  agreed  to  purchase  at 
least  one  print  of  every  film  re- 
leased by  British  Information  Ser\- 
ices,  New  York.  T^venty  other  com- 
mercial libraries  each  ha\e  pur- 
cliased  100  reels  and  will  purchase 
an  additional  50  reels  bv  the  end  of 
1949. 

Ihis    is    a    great    change    from    a 
year  ago  when  B.I.S.  had  only  nine 


libraries  all  with  prints  provided 
free  of  charge,  and  it  indicates  that 
the  commercial  dealers  are  better 
able  to  work  with  B.I.S.  now  that 
rental  prices  on  B.I.S.  films  have 
been  increased  to  regular  commer- 
cial rates.  The  happy  cooperation 
between  these  32  commercial  agents 
and  B.I.S.  has  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  au- 
diences reached. 

In  the  last  three  years,  B.I.S.  has 
jjlaced  4,307  prints  (10,029  reels) 
in  distribution  through  its  own  li- 
braries, in  addition  to  8,731  prints 
(18,441  reels)  whicli  have  been  sold 
at  commercial  rates  to  commercial 
and  educational  libraries  through- 
out the  U.S.  As  far  as  can  be  judged, 
B.I.S.  films  reach  close  to  15  million 
people  a  year.  , 

An   increasing  number  of   public  I 
libraries  now  offer  films  on  free  loan 
just  as  they  do  books,  and  B.I.S.  has 
worked    out    special    lease    arrange- 
ments so  that  its  films  are  now  avail  ! 
aljle  at  15  U.S.  public  libraries. 

Most    popular     films    are    Julius' 

(CONllNUED      ON      PAGE      SIX) 
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State  Legislature 


rr 


State  Assembly  in  Session  —  Voting  Machine  on  Wall. 


One  of  the  outstanding  films  of  the  year — authentic, 
impressive — a  basic  "must"  for  civics  and  govern- 
ment study  in  Upper  Grades,  Junior  and  Senior  High 
and  adult  education — a  truly  "great"  production  — 

IN    NATURAL   COLOR   OR    BLACK    AND    WHITE 

"STATE  LEGISLATURE" — filmed  during  a  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, shows  how  the  legislative  branch  of  our  State  government 
operates  and  how  it  passes  a  law.  A  typical  bill  is  introduced  after 
visualization  of  the  research  and  study  preceding.  Readings,  hear- 
ings, committee  action,  debate,  voting  and  final  passage  of  the  bill 
in  both  Assembly  and  Senate  are  shown  in  detail,  step  by  step. 
Then  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor,  its  challenge  and 
review  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  a  decision  upholding 
its  constitutionality  are  shown  in  closing  sequences.  Exceptional 
color  photography  and  very  clearly  presented  narration  add  to 
the    effectiveness    of    this    unusual    film. 

SEVEN    OTHER    OUTSTANDING 
ACADEMY    PRODUCTIONS 

CIRCUS  PEOPLE  and  CIRCUS  ANIMALS,  for  1st  to  3rd  grades 
~  FREIGHTER  IN  PORT  and  FREIGHTER  AT  SEA,  for 
3rd  to  7th  grades  ~  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Upper  River)  and 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Lower  River)  for  4th  to  9th  grades  — 
WATER  SUPPLY  for  7th  to  12th  grades.  Each  film  is  keyed  to 
basic  curriculum  requirements! 

Send  for   Preview   Prints,   Catalog  and  Descriptive   Material. 


Chief  Clerk  presents  Bill  to  Prc^-rlent  ol  Senate. 


look  to  ACADEMY 
for  Only  the  Finest 
in    Educational 
Motion  Pictures! 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

844  Seward  Street,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 

MEMBER  OF  AttlED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


SEE     &     HEAR     MAGAZIN 
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this  ^et^  kind  of 
PORTABLE  Projector 


for  I6fnm.  sounds 

pictures  offers  you 

these  4!>  big  features 


The  Ampro  Compact  has  been  buUc  for  those    ■ 
who  need  a  portable,  single-case  quality  pro- 
jector at  a  popular  price.  It  is  a  basically  new 
type  of  portable  projector  which  brings  you: 

1.  New  Amazingly  Compact  One-Case  Unit 

A  complete  full  size  l6mm.  sound  pic- 
ture projection  outfit — including  pro- 
jector, amplifier,  detachable  8"  speaker 
and  cord,  plus  room  for  extra  400' 
reel  and  film — all  in  one  portable  case. 
Measures  only  15"  x  2V/z"  x  9'4". 
Speaker  can  be  instantly  removed  and 
set  up  near  screen  for  best  sound 
reproduction. 

2.  New  Remarkably  Quick  Set-Up 
Through  new,  counterbalancing 
mechanism,  projector  swings  up  into 
operating  position  in  one  easy  move- 
ment. Permanently  attached  reel  arms 
swing  quickly  into  position — and  in 
less  than  ten  seconds  the  Ampro  Com- 
pact is  ready  to  thread,  connect  and 
operate. 

3.  Full  Professional  Quality  Projection 

The  many  Ampro  quality  features, 
tested  in  thousands  of  projectors  over 
many  years  and  through  millions  of 
performances,  are  fully  maintained. 
Not  a  new  untried  unit — but  rather  an 
ingenious  adaptation  of  a  proven 
16mm.  sound  projector.  Unusually 
quiet-running. 

4. 100%  Availability  for  Quick  Servicing . . .  The  entire  chassis 

of  the  Ampro  Compact  can  be  removed  quickly  and  easily 
from  the  case.  This  is  the  only  portable  one-case  16mm. 
sound  projector  that  offers  lOO.'S  convenient  availability 
for  both  mechanical  and  electrical  servicing. 

Plus  New  Lower  Price  and  many  other  new  features 

Including  a  new  free  flow  streamlined  cooling  system — 
and  special  cushioning  to  protect  projector  mechanism 
against  shocks.  An  ideal  unit  for  both  silent  and  sound 
projection  for  moderate  sized  audiences  where  compact- 
ness, ease  of  set-up,  portability,  quality  of  projection,  are 
important  factors. 


SHn4b 

VmVrO  CORPORATION.  .«,N.W«.«.  Ave.. 

□  I  enclose  IOC  f°'  "  iTm.°^""J"°"°"/'""'".- 
^   -The  Amazms  Story  ot  lo  ^^^  Teaching. 

□  AUosena  FREE  copy  ot    A  New 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  new  Ampro 
Compact.  Also  send  10c  for  interesting  booklet 
"The  Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Motion 
Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of  how  sound 
pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and  FREE 
copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the  story 
of  sound  films  in  the  classroom) — These  inform- 
ative booklets  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid.   I 

The  AMPRO   CORPORATION    •    CHICAGO    18,  ILL.   •   A  cinerai  precision  equipment  corporation  subsidiary 
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16nini   sound  —  20   niinuli-s 

Prc.rnlr€l      by     VOITH      DIVISION 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    » F.LFAKE    ASSEMBLY 

Narrated    by    MELVYN    DOUGLAS 

Join  the  thousands  who  are  making  use 
of  this  dramatic  motion  pirture!  See  and 
sAoic  to  others  how  a  ty|iiial  American 
community  gets  a  new  lease  on  life  when 
youngsters  form  a  youth  council  to  solve 
the  prohlems  of  inter-group  hfpslilily. 
MAKE  WAY  FOR  YOl  TH  is  a  true-to 
life  movie,  enacted  liy  high  school  .boys 
and  girls.  It  is  appealing,  inspiring,  com- 
pelling. .  .  .It  has  already  led  to  the 
formation  of  youth  muncils  in  scores  of 
communities. 

film  Discussion  Guide  Supplied. 

Rental;    Daily    $3.50  — Weekly    .$10.00 
Two  weeks  $15.00 
Purchase:  $60.00 
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ASSOCIATION  FILMS 
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COMING    EVENTS 

FEATURES  FOR  NEXT  MONTH 

4  I  lie  :iuili<irilali\e  story  of  te\i 
Idnis  told  1)\  puUlisheis;  an  eight- 
page  sttlioii  reviewiiip;  one  out- 
standing  colleoioii  <>(  iidorniaiioiial 
(ihns;  a  fealiirc  on  the  "literature 
of  si  ill  piitures":  more  about  edu 
calional  radio  anil  its  classroom 
applicalions.  .See  the  December  .See 
.<-  Hear  now  in  publication! 


REPORT    FROM    BRITAIN 

((.().\  1  INL  KI)      IRO.M      l'A(.t      FOl    R) 

Car.wr  (.593  .prints  bold).  M.-iiletli 
(\\U  |)i-ints  sold)  and  hislrtunriils 
oj  the  Orilicstm  (344),  but  not  lo  i;c 
overlooked  are  Near  Home  (122), 
Your  Children's  Eyes  (99) ,  We  of 
the  West  Riding  {lb).  Your  Chil- 
dren and  You  (113),  Here  Is  the 
Cold  Coast  (24  prints  sold  in  the 
lirsi  three  months) ,  The  ]Vorld  Is 
Rich  (104),  Back  to  Xormal  (83). 
Charter  of  the  U.X.  (99)  .  General 
Election  (54)  and  English  Criminal 
Justice    (46) . 

Britannica   Film  Correlation 
Covers   Nearly  300  Textbooks 

•k  EncAclopaedia  Britannica  Films' 
270  page  correlation,  linking  nearly 
300  widely  used  American  textbooks 
with  an  equal  number  of  EBF  class- 
room sound  films,  is  ready  for  gen- 
eral distribtition,  it  was  annomued 
this  month.  The  correlation  pro- 
vides teachers  with  a  far-reaching  in- 
dex of  instructional  motion  pictures 
integrated   with   textbooks. 

A  demand  from  many  leaders  in 
education  inspired  the  correlation. 
EBF  researchers,  under  the  super 
\'ision  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Norberg,  prc- 
])ared  the  correlation  in  cooperation 
with  the  textbook  publishers.  EBF 
correlations  done  for  indi\idual 
cities  and  states  in  the  past  had 
proved  themselves  invaluable  in 
making  possible  better  use  of  both 
textbooks  and  EBF  Classroom  Films 
in  teaching.  This  national  compre- 
hensive correlation  evolved  from  a 
multitude  of  requests  and  with  its 
release  comes  an  excellent  linkage  of 
authentic  teaching  films  with  vvidely 
used  texts  which  can  be  used  b\ 
schools  in  every  state  of  the  union. 

In  cooperation  with  twenty  of 
America's  leading  publishing  houses, 
a  list  of  textbooks  was  com])iled 
upDii  wliidi  the  correlation  was 
based.  Among  publishers  who  co- 
operated are:  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Ginn  and  Company,  Harper 
and  Brothers,  D.  C.  Heath  Com- 
paii).  Rand  McNally  and  Company, 
Charles  .Scribner's  Sons,  John  C. 
Winston  Company  and  many  others. 

The  correlation  is  divided  into 
three  parts  which  include  the  three 
major   branches   of   the   school    cur- 


riculum and  cover  grades  from  pri- 
mary levels  to  high  school.  The  sci 
tions  are: 

Section  I.    Primary  Readers 

Section  II.  Biology,  Chemistr\. 
General  Science,  Health,  and  Ph\s- 
ics 

Section  III.  History,  Geograpln. 
and  Problems  of  .\iucrican  Democ- 
racy 

Since  new  texts  will  be  adoptttl 
and  new  films  will  be  released,  tin 
correlation  has  been  designed  as  :m 
open  and  continuous  project  and 
the  270  printed  pages  will  be 
punched  for  insertion  in  a  three 
ring  binder  so  that  the  correlation 
can  be  kept  up  to  date. 

The  cost  price  of  the  correlation 
\(jlume  is  $2. .50.  It  may  be  obtained 
Irom  any  EBF  representative  or  l)\ 
writing  directly  to  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
#         «         # 

♦  .\  new  series  of  Operas-on-Filni 
has  recently  been  announced  In 
Official  Films,  New  York  prodticer. 
rhere  are  six  operas  in  the  series. 


THE  FINEST  IN  16IVin^ 
EDUCATIONAL 

SHORT  SUBJECTS 

DOCUMENTARIES 


Robinson    Crusoe 

3 

Reels 

This   is   China 

3 

Reels 

Kamet  Conquered 

3 

Reels 

Way  of  the  Wild 

• 

2 

Reels 

Life  of  the  Ant 

Reel 

A  Fish  is  Born 

Reel 

living   Flowers 

Reel 

Ocean  to  Ocean 

Reel 

Sponge   Divers 

• 

Reel 

SYMPHONIES 

Pogliacci 

3 

Reels 

Aide 

1 

Reel 

Rosemunde 

1 

Reel 

e 


ALL    16MM    SOUND 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  MAJOR 
COMPANY  features,  seriols  and  short 
subjects. 

Exclusive  16mm  Distributors 

COMMONWEALTH 
PICTURES  CORP. 

729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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V.  C.  ARNSPIGER 
Exicutitt  Vl.c  PrenJcn: 

^lic  School  Teacher.  High  School  Teacher,  Principal, 
jefintendcnt:  Texas  and  Oklahoma  (1917-1929); 
I  Classroom  Films,  Director  of  Research  ( 1929- 
7),  V.  P.  (193''-I943);  EBF.  Executive  V.  P. 
I43-):  Ph.  D..  Columbia  University  (1933):  Sum- 
Fkculiy,  Columbia  I'niversity  (  1933-1941)  and 
jvcnii;  of  Wisconsin  (  19-*3-I9lS). 


MEIVIN  BRODSHAUG 

Vlt.c  Prtiidttit 
in  Charge  of  Resejnh 

Picipal,  North  Dakota    (1923-1925).  Superinten- 

d-     '  1925-1928):     M.A.     University    of    Chicago 

Ph,  D..  Columbia  University  (1931):  ERPI 

111    Films.   Research  Associate    (  1930-19^^), 

of  Research   (  1937-19-i5):  EBF.  Vice  Pres- 

Charge  of  Research  (  1945-);  Leaure  Series: 

.    University    (1938):    University    of    British 

>   .:iiba  (  1940);  Columbia  University  (  1946). 


It  takes  more 

than  writers 

and  directors 

to  create 

true  teaching  films... 

it 


tak 


es 


JAMES  A.   BRILL 

Vice  Preiideitc 
in  Charge  of  Productitm 

I^iician,  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Bureaus  (1910- 
'  4);  Reporter  and  Feature  Writer  (  1914-1916); 
itary  service,  42nd  Div.  AEF  (1917-1919);  Uni- 
ity  instructor  in  art  (1919-1920);  Oklahoma 
Bools.  Dir.  of  Music  (1920-1930);  In  charge  of 
pduaion.  ERPI  and  EBF  (1930-);  MA.  Columbia 
I  venity  (1933). 


educators  ! 


You  have  a  right  to  know  the  creators  of  classroom 
films . . .  just  as  you  know  the  authors  of  textbooks. 

Who  are  they? 

What  are  their  qualifications? 

Are  they  educators . . .  or  merely  script  writers,  di- 
rectors and  photographers? 

EBFilms  are  made  only  by  experienced  teachers... men 
outstanding  in  academic  and  in  motion  picture  circles. 
V  C.  Arnspiger,  Ph.  D.,  and  his  EBFilms  associates, 
Melvin  Brodshaug,  Ph.  D.,  and  James  A.  Brill,  M.A., 
actually  pioneered  the  first  classroom  sound  films  in 
1929.  But  they  ivere  already  successful  teachers.  Since 


then,  working  with  other  educators,  they  have  con- 
sistently led  the  way  to  finer  teaching  films  through  im- 
proved research,  production  and  teaching  techniques. 

Together  these  three  have  helped  countless  othat 
teachers  in  their  profession  of  building  better,  abler 
citizens  out  of  millions  of  the  world's  children.  Aided 
by  a  skilled  staff  of  experienced  educators,  these  three 
still  leave  their  unique  educational  impress  on  every 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Classromi  Film. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  leading  educators  everywhere 
acknowledge  EBFilms  as  the  standard  for  authentic, 
effective  teaching  motion  pictures? 


^  ^Cur^ 


President,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WIIMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


What  they  say  about 


PEIPING  FAMILY 

the  new  JULIEN  BRYAN  film 


"PEIPING  FAMILY  is  rich  in  interest  for  young 
and  old.  in  school  and  out.  Its  quiet  graciousness,  fine 
philosophy,  traditional  dignity  and  mannerliness  are 
an  eloquent  message  in  themselves  for  a  raucous 
modem  world"  .  .  .  FILM  NEWS 

"PEIPING  FAMILY  will  serve  many  screens  in 
schools,  churches,  and  amons  community  groups, 
and  achieves  a  sense  of  sympathetic  understanding 
for  the  Chinese  people  without  sacrificing  the  au- 
thentic quality  which  distinguishes  many  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  documentary  films"  .  .  .  SEE  AND  HEAR 

"No  other  film  on  China  gives  such  intimate  and  in- 
structive glimpses  of  Chinese  family  life.  ...  It  can 
be  used  with  all  age  groups  —  Primary  and  up  — 
and  the  adults  will  find  it  just  as  interesting  as  chil- 
dren and  youth"  .  .  .  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

For  rental  of  PEIPING  FAMILY  write  your  film  rental  li- 
brary. For  purchase  order  from  your  visual educationdealer. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 


1600  Broadway 


New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Features  of  This  Month's  Issu 

This  month's  issue  of  See  &  Hear  again  brings  yc 
the  full  range  of  the  audio-visual  field— a  topflight  pie 
by  Fi.oyde  Brooker,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educatio 
and  lately  an  official  U.  S.  delegate  to  Unesco  at  Par 
there's  a  scholarly  article  on  the  organization  of  educ 
tional  film  production  by  Merle  Wimmer  of  .\tlan! 
Ga.  Teacher  training  (of  vast  significance  to  this  fiek 
is  served  by  Fred  Harcleroad's  article  on  Page  15. 

Radio  in  education  works  side  by  side  with  pi 
jected  visuals— in  fact  it  increases  their  use.  Read  tl 
symposium  on  Pages  26-27-28  and  the  Broadcast  Co 
ference  Report  by  Arlene  MacKellar  on  Page  28  ah 
Student  Forum  of  the  Air  by  Dr.  Erwin  Van  Alli 
rounds  ou  this  section  on  Page  29. 

News   About   People    Who   Serve   Audio-Visuals: 

♦  John  J.  Dostal  is  the  new  field  sales  manager 
16mm  sound  projectors  for  the  RCA  Visual  Procku 
Group  according  to  announcement  by  H.  V.  Some 
viLLE,  Products  Manager  of  the  Sound  and  \'isii 
Products  Section  of  RCA.  He's  been  acti\e  in  the  fie 
since  1934! 

♦  George  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter  College,  ai 
Wilbur  C.  Munnecke,  former  vice-president  of  t 
University  of  Chicago,  were  elected  last  month  t(i  t 
board  of  directors  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Filn 
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These  Are  Exclusive  Features 

Exact,  approved  technical  descriptions 
and  original  list  prices  of  almost  every 
knovjm  make  of  projection  equipment  and 
screens.  Classified  and  indexed  with  extra 
factory  number  index  to  help  you  find 
and  evaluate  your  inventory. 


Original  List  Prices  and  Technical  Data 
On  All  Standard  Models  of  Projectors 


(AN  INVALUABLE  GUIDE  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARTMENTS) 


THE  1948-49  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 

Here's  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  price  book  on  all  existing  models  of 
15mra  sound  and  silent  motion  picture  projectors,  slide,  slidefilm  and  opaque 
projectors  and  projection  screens — with  complete  technical  data  on  each — to 
help  you  evaluate  your  projector  inventory.  Prepared  as  an  official  project  of 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  by  Editors  of  BUSINESS 
SCREEN.     Every    school   and    college   purchasing   agent   should   owrn   a   copy! 


Order  today  at  only  $5.00  per  copy  postpaid 


THE    BLUE    BOOK    OF   AUDIO -VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 


812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   10,  Illinois 


SEE     &     HE.\R     MAG.\7.I> 


Radio  Script  Contest  Opens 

1^  rlu-  scioiul  amiu.il  National  Ra- 
[lio  Sci  i|)t  C'.oiiiiNi  was  lamniicil  tliis 
{nonili,  again  nndci  ilie  direction  ol 
•lif  Association  lot  Eihication  by 
kailio.  I'liiposc  ol  till'  competition 
s  lo  stimulate  good  sciipt  wiiiini; 
It  the  college  level. 

Last  vear's  contest  (Ircw  entries 
loiii  tliilt\-t\vo  states,  aiul  was  |)l()- 
iioteil  nationally  b\  sncli  oiganiza- 
ions  as  the  Nationi!  Council  of 
leachcis  of  Englisli,  Anierican  Edii- 
lational  I'lieater  Association.  Scho- 
astic  Magazine,  Plays  Magazine,  ami 
kVriter's  Magazine.  Manufacturers 
uid  other  sponsoring  groups  that 
onirihuted  [iri/es  last  year  include 
Vlpha  Ej3silon  Rho,  .Audio  Devices 
Inc.,  General  Electric  Co.,  National 
\ssociation  of  Broadcasters,  Newark 
Vews-W'XJR.  and  the  Oklahoman 
ind   1  iinesA\K\. 

According  to  Sherman  P.  Lawton, 
:hairman  of  the  competition,  Es- 
[uire  Magazine  and  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  are  expected  to  be 
imong  the  national  sponsors  for  the 
1918-19  contest.  A  strong  attempt  is 
)ciiig  made  to  line  up  radio  stations 
IS  regional  sponsors,  so  direct  tie-ins 
an  be  made  between  the  stations 
ind  schools  in  their  areas. 

Tcntati\e  opening  date  for  the 
urrent  contest  is  December  1,  1948. 
Complete  rules  may  be  obtained  by 
ivriting  to  the  National  Radio  Con- 
;est  Office,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
S'orinan.  Oklahoma. 

New  Coronet  Catalog  Issued 

rk  In  order  to  provide  educators  and 
ihe  entire  visual  education  fieici 
ivith  a  complete  reference  guide  to 
its  current  film  library,  Coronet  1n- 
!TRucTioNAL  FiLMs  has  issued  an  up- 
io-date  catalog  including  the  60  new 
;itles  added  to  the  Coronet  list  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year. 

In  addition  to  a  short  description 
:)f  each  production,  the  new  catalog 
lists  the  recommended  grade  levels 
or  which  each  film  is  designed,  the 
ducational  collaborator  (in  each 
:ase  a  recognized  specialist  in  the 
aarticular  subject  area) ,  the  film's 
running  time,  and  its  price  in  both 
:olor  and  black-and-white  versions. 
One  section  of  the  catalog  is  devoted 
;o    full    information    on    Coronet's 

>JOVF.MBER     •     1948 


Sight  &  Sound  of  the  News 

AN     EDITORIAL    REVIEW    OF    CURRENT     EVENTS 


provisions  for  outright  purchase, 
lease-purchase,  and  pre\iew  of  its 
prints;  another  section  gives  a  com- 
plete list  of  rental  sources.  .A  utili- 
zation (halt  in  the  back  of  the 
booklet  lists  all  titles  alphabeticalh. 
and  suggests  areas  of  study  in  whidi 
each   is  most    useful. 

Social  Studies  Leader  Group 
Discusses  Historical  Films 

•k  .Meetings  of  two  gioups  of  the 
.Audio-Visual  C^ommittee  from  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  were  reccnth  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (October  1-2)  and 
New  York  C;it\  (October  29-30)  for 
advisory  discussion  on  American  his- 
tory films  being  made  available  for 
schools  by  companies  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  through  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America, 
and  its  non-profit  film  distribution 
affiliate.  Teaching  Film  Custodians. 
A  short  term  project,  now  near- 
ing  completion  for  preview  at  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  CouNcniion  in  Chicago  in 
November  is  the  editing  of  instruc- 
tional versions  of  four  significant 
theatrical  films  for  use  in  American 
history  classes  in  secondary  schools, 
and  colleges:  Driven  Westward 
(Westward  movement)  adapted  from 
Brigliatn  Young:  ]\'innitig  Our  In- 
dcjjendoKr     (Revoliitionarv    War) 


ad.ipied  lioni  I'lif  Howards  of  I'ir- 
ginia:  Drums  Aloug  tlie  Mohawk 
(Revolutionary  period)  ;  jolinson 
and  Rri()iishU(  ti'»i  (Reconstrui  tion 
after  Civil  W'ai)  adapted  Ironi  Tni- 
}icssrc    jdlnison. 

\  long  leiiii  piojecl.  lo  lie  com 
pleted  in  1919,  is  the  iiringing  up  to 
date  of  Lund  of  Liberty,  a  motion 
picture  history  of  the  United  States, 
currently  in  use  in  schools.  The  ad- 
dition to  Land  of  Liberty  will  stress 
the  history  of  the  last  decade,  1938- 
18,  including  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  in  1919. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  two  groujjs 
in  New  York  City  prcnided  the  pic- 
ture of  those  attending:  William 
Hartley  (Chairman  of  each  group) 
Towson  Teachers'  College,  Mary- 
land; Richard  riiurslield.  University 
of  Rochester;  Robert  LaFoUette, 
Ball  State  Teachers'  College,  In- 
diana; W.  E.  Fulkersoii,  Rochester 
Public  Schools;  C^arl  E.  Milliken  and 
John  Braslin.  leaching  Film  Cus- 
todians; Mark  May,  Yale  University; 
Rogii-  Albright  and  Stanley  Mclii- 
losli.  Motion  Picture  .Association; 
Paul  Todd,  National  Education  As- 
sociation; Allen  King,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools;  Edgar  \Vcsley,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Linwood 
C;hace,  University  of  Boston;  Fred- 
erick Stutz,  Cornell  University;  Har- 
1  is  Harvill,  Froy  Stale  'I'eachers" 
C^ollege.   .Mabama. 


Audio-Visual  Commit- 
tee members  pictured 
at  the  recent  Wash- 
ington meetings: 
front  row  (I  to  r) 
Hartley.  Thursfield. 
LaFollette,  Fulkerson. 
Second  row:  Braslin. 
May,  Albright,  Mcin- 
tosh. Todd,  King.  Back 
row:  Wesley.  Milliken, 
Chace,    Stutz,    Harvill. 
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Teaching  the  Audio-Visual  Way 

by  FLOYDE  E.  BROOKER 

Chief,  Visual  Aids  Division,  United  States  Office  of  Education 


TODAY  WE  ARE  TRYING  to 
run  the  world  with  an  educa- 
tional system  that  is  hopelessly 
out-ol-date.  You,  our  leaders,  all  of 
u»,  went  to  college  and  studied  in 
the  days  when  wc  were  taught  the 
indestruciiijility  of  matter,  the  su- 
periority of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  learned  to  use  the  snap- 
shot camera.  Today  we  are  living  in 
a  world  where  we  know  matter  is 
destructible;  in  a  day  when  jet  pro- 
pulsion and  ram-jet  engines  are 
considered  to  be  the  engines  of  the 
future.  Television  has  become  a 
commonplace. 

Our  responsibility  as  American 
educators  is  great.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  live  in  this  modern  world, 
but  we  have  the  additional  responsi- 
bility of  passing  on  to  the  younger 
generation  those  things  of  the  mod- 
ern world  which  are  necessary,  that 
the  child  will  understand,  and  be 
able  to  live  within  that  world.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  difference 
between  the  world  in  which  you  and 
I  went  to  school  and  the  world  in 
which  our  students  go  to  school  to- 
day, is  the  fact  that  they  need  to 
know  so  much  inore.  We  have  to 
teach  more  simply— more  objectively 
—because  we  need  to  know  more  and 
more. 

In  every  area  of  life,  the  advances 
of  knowledge  and  of  information 
which  have  come  in  the  past  ten 
years  are  such  that  jiractically  no 
subject  has  been  left  imtouched, 
certainly  no  textbook  that  is  ten 
years  old.  In  most  of  the  areas  of 
our  schools,  subject  matter  is  out-of- 
dale  today  if  it  has  not  been  revised 
dining  the  past  ten  years. 

Now  this  problem  of  teaching 
more,  more  quickly— to  more  people, 
is  not  an  old  one.  The  fact  is  liie 
schools  have  had  this  problem  from 
their  beginning.  The  first  traditional 
answer  is— if  we  have  to  leach  more- 
we  must  keep  the  child  in  school 
longer.  So,  since  1920,  wc  have  in- 
creased  I  Ik-  number  of  days  in  the 


a\erage  school  )ear  l)\  25"j,:  we  have 
increased  the  hours  in  the  school  day, 
per  day,  by  an  average  of  35%.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  any  exact  average 
of  the  number  of  years  we  require 
compulsory  education  in  oiu'  various 
stales,  but  in  the  main,  we  ,  have 
watched  it  go  up  from  14  to  16,  from 
16  to  18,  and  the  average  of  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  has  seen  an  increase  in 
two  years  of  the  total  required  school- 
ing by  state  law.  I  suggest  that  we 
ha\e  perhaps  reached  the  limit  to 
which  we  can  extend  ihc  time  we 
take  of  the  child's  life  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  living. 

The  second  factor  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  that  if  we  have  to  teach  more 
we  will  start  specialization.  And  so, 
in  soine  of  our  large  urban  high 
schools,  we  have  as  many  as  fourteen 
complete  courses.  In  some  of  our 
largest  schools  a  student  could  go  to 
that  high  school  for  seven  years 
without  repeating  a  single  class.  This 
means  that  the  average  child  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  enters  high 
school,  makes  a  basic  decision  as  to 
what  course  or  courses  of  study  he 
will  follow.  This  decision  has  a  bear- 
ing on  every  subsequent  choice  he 
makes  in  the  vocational  field.  In  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions he  will  make  during  his  en- 
tire life  and  he  makes  it  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  I  suggest  that  we  ha\e 
carried  this  business  of  specialization 
already  as  far  as  it  can  be  safeh 
carried  and  perhaps  we  have  carried 
it  too  far.  /  suggest  that  we  haxH' 
jnoduced  too  many  butchers,  bakers, 
and  candlestick  makers  and  too  few 

CITIZENS. 

The  third  traditional  answer  has 
been  that  if  we  have  to  teach  more, 
let  us  increase  the  size  of  our  text- 
books. Now  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  textbooks  lor  a  given  year  and 
( orrclaie  them  with  textlwoks  of  an- 
oihei-  year— the  subject  has  changed, 
ihc  |)ubiishers  have  changed  and  one 


cannot  always  find  a  complete  serie 
oi  textbooks  for  any  one  year.    But,| 
in  one  series  of  textbooks  which  ]| 
did  check,  I  found  that  on  the  avj 
erage,  our  arithmetic  texts  have  inJ 
creased  by  25%  and  our  social  studiesfi 
and  our  geography   texts  by    125%.j 
So— this  answer  lias  also  lost  its  possiJ 
bilities  in  terms  of  any  longer  confl 
tinning    to    ineet    the    problems    otfl 
schools    having   to    teach   more.    Ai 
Lincoln   first  said,   we   cannot   coni 
tinue  to  solve  new  problems  with  old 
ansivers.     Eventually   ire    must   fine 
neu'  answers. 

Let  me  take  the  example  of  thJ 
engineer.  When  the  engineers  neededl 
to  move  earth,  they  started  out  with! 
a  man  and  a  shovel  and  in  the  lifef 
lime  of  you  readers,  ha\e  moved  upl 
to  the  invention  and  use  of  the  autol 
matic  ditch  digger  and  steam  shovl 
cl.  However,  we  in  education  art! 
still  teaching  today  essentially  ail 
Aristotle  taught  2,500  years  ago.l 
Isn't  there  a  lesson  that  we  can  learn)\ 
I  believe  there  is! 

No  longer  is  there  only  one  meanJ 
ing  to  "communication."  Visual  niaJ 
terials,  for  example,  if  we  consideil 
the  whole  range  of  materials  froml 
the  still  picture  to  the  motion  picJ 
lure,  constitute  a  new  language,  al 
new  language  that  is  competitive,  al 
new  language  that  has  not  yet  def 
\eloped  the  logic,  the  grammar,  and! 
the  rhetoric  necessary  to  become  al 
formal  medium  of  communicationi^ 
but  a  new  language,  nonetheless.  Inj 
crcasingly  we  will  have  our  choice  a<l 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  say  thingsT 
by  pictures  or  say  them  by  words,  on 
both.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a;! 
school  teachers,  as  educators,  as  ijeol 
pie  trained  ten,  fifteen,  and  twent)j 
\cars  ago,  we  ourselves  are  caught  ir 
the  same  verbal  trap— u'c  are  caughA 
in  the  unconscious  belief  that  tlieril 
is  but  one  medium  of  communica\ 
tioyi.    This  is,  today,  false! 

Our  textbooks  were  written  ancl 
are  written  in  the  belief  that  wordil 
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can  do  everyihing.  .So  Iniu-  ajlcr  time 
in  the  pages  of  our  textbooks,  we 
will  find  u'ltule  paragraphs  gii'en 
over  to  a  presentation  of  material 
that  would  he  better  presented  by  a 
picture.  So  as  teachers  we  face  the 
\responsibility  of  going  through  these 
books  and  trying  to  discover  that 
^which  could  be  better  presented  by 
[pictures  and  then  presenting  them 
I  by  pictures. 

All  of  us  must  become  as  children, 
jand  to  a  certain  extent,  "go  to  school 
jagain."  As  we  walked  into  the  kin- 
dergarten years  and  years  ago,  and 
learned  how  to  read,  now  we  can  go 


l).i(k  Id  sdiool  .igaiii  .111(1  kalii  liuw 
to  read  pictures.  As  we  taught  the 
children  years  ago  and  were  taught 
ourselves,  to  start  at  the  upper  left- 
haiiil  corner  of  the  pa.ne  and  read 
one  word  after  another  Iroiii  the  left 
to  the  right,  down  each  line  of  type 
of  the  page;  we  oinselves  will  learn 
how  to  read  pictures.  We  will  learn 
what  type  of  materials  should  be 
presented  by  visualization  as  opposed 
to  printed  materials. 

Where  may  we  start  our  investiga- 
tion of  visualization?  We  might  start 
in  subject  matter  areas  where  we  see 
tiiat  in  science,  in  human  biology  or 


in  hiNluiy  \aNl  niniiljcrs  ol  clfccliveK 
im.kIc  leaching  hlms  are  now  avail- 
able. (Jr,  we  may  start  in  our  own 
faculty  meetings  to  examine  some  of 
the  fdms  on  teaching  methods  which 
ha\e  been  presented  via  the  medium 
of  the  sound  motion-picture  film. 
This  is  where  we  may  make  a  iiegin- 
ning.  This  is  the  opportunity  we 
have  been  seeking— to  bring  into  our 
faculty  meeting,  our  curriculum  com- 
mittee discussions,  examples  of  those 
idras  which  we  have  traditionally 
\erbalized  about— now  presented  in 
terms  of  audio  and  visual  descrip- 
tion. • 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  is  usually  Iniilt  accord- 
/\  ing  to  a  definite  plan.  Films  built  according 
-^  •»-  to  lliis  plan  have  become  a  powerful  mediiun 
for  presenting  both  simple  and  diffiiuk  subject  matter. 
Teaciiing  wiih  a  film  shoidd  hjllow  the  plan  by  which 
films  are  buiii.  The  following  paragraphs  and  accom- 
paining  chart  are  designed  to  explain  the  logic  by 
whidi  films  can  he  produced  and  used.  There  is  no 
intent  to  infer  that  all  films  should  be  stereotyped  into 
this  form,  biu  that  this  is  an  ideal,  jjorlraving  a  sym- 
metrically fjalanced  film  from  which  both  ]3roducer  anti 
user  may  de\iate  as  necessary.  E\en  if  the  producer 
fails  to  organize  the  contents  of  the  fihn  properly, 
the  instructor  can  present  the  subject  matter  in  an 
orgaiu'/cd  lorm.  .\  typical  film  may  be  broken  down 
into  fi\e  major  elements  which  are:  title,  introduction, 
body,  recapitulation  or  summary,  and  conclusion.  This 
is  irue  of  all  subject  matter  to  l)e  jircsenied,  whether  it 
IS  ill  the  loiiii  of  lecture,  mot  ion  picture,  film  strip, 
maga/iiie  article,  or  other  forms.  Fhe  chart  attempts 
to  explain  how  these  elements  are  used  as  a  skeleton 
lor  building  subject  matter  into  a  film.  At  the  same 
lime  it  shows  how  we  manage  to  get  the  same  informa- 
tion out  of  a  film  for  utilization  purjjoses  that  was 
actually  incorporated  during  production.  The  title  of 
the  film  is  naturally  the  first  element  to  be  considered 

after  tiie  need  has  been  established. 

*  *  * 

TITLE:  rile  title  ol  a  film  is  aiiixed  at  in  a  definiti\e 
manner.  First  the  need  for  a  film  on  a  particular 
suljject  is  established. 

The  task  of  jjlaniiing  a  film  is  assigned  to  a  project 
supervisor.  It  is  either  assigned  as  a  working  title, 
il  .ilready  concei\cd  b\  iJic-prodiu  tion  ])lanners,  oi'  it 
may  be  assigned  b\  siibjcd.  Ilic  |)i()je(t  supervisoi 
begins  to  sui\e\  the  field  ol  his  assigned  project.  After 
ati mniilaiing  a  \()Iume  oi  iiiioi  inaiion,  he  begins  to 
crystali/e  his  thoughts  on  a  lew  luiulamental  concepts 
wliich  he  must  ])ortra\  to  the  audience.  For  an  average 
film  these  major  topics  will  be  from  five  to  eight  in 
number.  He  organizes  them  as  an  outline,  usually  in 
logical  order  (labeled  as  body  of  film).  By  pulling 
the  information  from  these  points  (shown  by  arrovvs 
riuuiing  u|j\vard  from  ri>;lil  side,  lo  upper  kit.  where 
they  become  inlrodiictory  ])oinis.  tlunec  to  right-hand 
colunni  and  up  to  the  symbol  on  right  npicseiiting 
title) ,  he  may  decide  that  his  title  is  sulfic  ieiit,  or  it  miw 
need  revising  or  need  to  be  completely  c  hanged.  .\n\  one 
of  .several  hundred  titles  might  be  selected  for  the  major 
topics   listed    in    the  diaii.     After   the   title  is  selected. 


Ii; 


comes    the   matter   of   a   suitable    introduction   of   th 

subject  luatter  to  be  presented. 

*  *  * 

INTRODUCTION:  Fhe  inircxluction  of  a  filin  shoul 
be  on  the  basis  of  what  the  producer  proposes  to  pn 
sent  pictoriallv  and  \erball\.  In  this  case  he  propose 
U)  present  five  lojjics  which,  as  previously  mentionec 
he  has  organized  in  a  logical  order  for  the  body  oi  th 
film.  These  same  fi\e  topics  are  represented  by  figiut 
one  to  five  in  the  horizontal  colimin  for  iniroductiu 
at  upper  right.  They  are  represented  here  for  verb: 
iiitrcjducticjii  in  the  same  order  as  they  appear  in  th 
body  of  the  film  for  pictorial  presentation.  Thus,  th 
producer  has  said  these  five  topics  are  what  he  propuM 
to  portray  simultaneously,  both  pictoriiiUy  and  verbal!' 
After  the  inircjduction  he  jjioceeds  tcj  treat  each  topi 
in  the  body  separately,  but  he  must  knit  them  togethe 
both   by   pictorial   presentation   and   narration. 


THE  BODY  OF  THE  FILM:  Fhe  body  of  the 
is  to  be  preseiued  b)  developing  one  topic  at  a  ti 
yet  keeping  them  related  to  each  other.  In  this  c 
the  jjioducer  has  started  the  bod)  of  the  film  with 
major  topic  "geographic  distribution."  This  refers  til 
the  areas  over  which  any  organism  n;imed  in  the  tit! 
might  be  found  in  its  natural  st;ue. 

The  specific  concepts  or  building  stones  which  ti 
has  foiuid  by  sinvey  and  research  to  be  necessal 
to  show  in  what  geographic  areas  the  organism  ma 
be  found,  are  carefully  organized  and  incorporateipi 
Fhis  is  usu;dly  done  pictoriallv  In  :inim:ition  on  ma| 
:ind  explanations  are  given  siimilt:uieouslv  by  th 
commentary. 

AVhen  the  first  topic  has  been  sufficiently  support 
with  facts  (represented  by  lower  case  letters)  a  brii 
summary  of  the  fullv  developed  major  concept  of  th 
topic  is  made.  (Shown  in  the  chart  by  arrows  leadinji 
from  lower  case  letters  to  capital  letters  in  each  of 
five  sections  of  the  body.)  Combined  with,  or  immc 
diatelv  following  this  topic  siumnary  a  transit ioiia 
si:iicimiit  (small  arrow  from  .\  to  ar:ibic  2)  is  iiso 
to  give  :i  secondary  introduction  to  tojiic  numl)ei  iwi 
;ind  to  tie  topics  one  ;ind  two  together.  Fhis  i:ii 
usu.illy  be  clone  piclori;illy  as  well  as  verb:ilh.  In  ilii 
c:ise  the  organism  under  discussion  m;iv  be  limited  I' 
a  particular  geographic  area  because  it  Ii:is  ceii:iii 
characteristic  mouth  parts  which  limit  its  feeding  I' 
;i  certain  tvpe  of  vegetiition  found  only  in  ih;ii  p:ii 
ticular  area.  Mention  can  be  made  that  characteristic 
;ire    ;i    determining    fnrioi    in    (listril)ution.     Thus    th 
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"cond  topic  has  Ikcii  iimocliiictl  and  iinl  lo  ilic  iiisi. 
"his  piocechirc  is  repeated  for  developing  each  topic 
!i  till-  liodv  of  ilu'  (ilin.  For  ilie  sake  of  avoidiiii"  fiinliir 
iiifiision  ii)  tile  diart.  it  has  not  heeii  sliown  thai 
)me  specific  concepts  may  neeii  u>  be.  aiul  usually  are. 
scd  under  more  ihaii  one  lopii.  in  some  cases  ])arailel 
icts  of  nearh  e(|ual  si^niiicanie  mav  be  used  in  order 
>  avoiil  duplication  and  broadiii  the  major  toucept. 
certain  amount  ol  this  is  tssiulial  in  wiaxinji;  the  him 
igether.  An  oxeruse  nl  this  lends  lo  make  a  disor- 
ini/ed.  (oninsins;  and  pooih  l)alanced  him.  ,\  specilic 
sample  ol    this  piactice  lonid   he  represented   in   tlu- 


lart  bv  a  line  running  frc 


im   num 


ber  2a  on  the  right 


'1  ninnber  4  on  the  left.  1  he  more  lines,  the  more 
)nfusion  in  the  chart  and  in  tase  of  a  (dm  the  more 
iisor<>,uii/td  il  becomes.    .Aflii  all  lopics  aie  (ompleled. 


lliey  are  each  u  c  a|)itulaled  in  a  sunmi.iii/((l  loini  lor 
emphasis  <ji    im|ia(  I. 

•  •  • 

RECAPITULATION:  The  recapitulation  slumld  be 
a  lehearsal  ol  ihe  major  concept  deihued  from  each 
iopi(  MMa  ol  tin  liodx  ol  the  fdm.  .\s  shown  by  tlie 
ili.ni.  .mows  iiin  Imm  llu-  lapilal  lellc-rs  under  each 
iopi(  1(1  )(■(  .ipii  ulal  i(in  on  llic  |)i(ioiial  side  ol  the 
(hail,  lluim-  lo  iIk  n.iiialioii  side  \\luic  lln'  coiuepis 
aie  rehearsid  \(il)all\  wiili  an  impaci  while  they  are 
leheatsed  piiioiialh  in  a  like  manner.  This  will  biin^ 
io<4eiher  ilu-  iidoimaiion  from  which  a  (onclusioii  can 
be   drawn. 

*  »  # 

CXiNCLUSION:   .\   (oiulusion   is   based   on   ilu    m.ijor 

(  C  ()  N  T  I  N  II  I.  I)     C)  N      r  H  I.     !•   ()  I    r  ()  \V  I  .\  (;      !•  A  c;  K  ) 


A  CHART  FOR  FILM  ORGANIZATION 


HIS  CHART  REPRESENTS  logical  subject  matter  organization  in 
e  production  and  utilization  of  educational  films.  The  topics  shown 
rve  only  as  examples  and  have  special  significance  in  public  health 
adical  and  biologic  subjects.  In  other  cases,  topics  are  substituted 
cording  to  title  and  vary  in  number  and  content  according  to  need. 
Identification  of  symbols:  (I)  left-hand  column  represents  pictorial 
esentatlon.    Footage  of  frames  for  each  topic  may  vary;    (2)    right- 


'rM:- 


hand  column  represents  narration;  (3)  arable  numbers  refer  to  topics; 
[4]  lower  case  letters  refer  to  facts  used  in  developing  topics;  (5) 
capital  letters  under  I  to  5  refer  to  topic  summaries;  (6)  short  arrows 
traversing  white  lines  Indicate  transition;  (7)  dotted  lines  represent 
simultaneous  pictorial  and  verbal  presentation;  (8)  black  diagonal 
arrows  represent  order  of  use  of  subject  matter  represented  by  all 
symbols.     See    article    comments    for   further   explanation. 
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PRINCIPLES    FOR    PRODUCTION: 
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concepts  developed  for  each  topic.  On  the  chart  the 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  items  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
^v■hich  h;i\e  been  recapitulated.  This  is  shown  by  the 
arrows  running  from  these  letters  to  the  symbol  rep- 
resenting the  conclusion.  This  is  practically  done  in 
a  single  statement  with  a  great  impact.  Here  ends  the 
explanation  of  the  chart  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  has  certain  implications  for  utilization. 
*  *  * 

IMPLIC.\TIONS:  The  implications  for  utilization 
are  that  in  producti(jn  we  have  incorporated  a  quantity 
of  subject  matter  by  use  of  five  devices,  namely:  title, 
introduction,  body,  recapitulation,  and  conclusion.  By 
use  of  these  same  devices  the  instructor  should  direct 
the  students  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  the  film  what 
was  built  into  it.  If  the  film  is  used  for  moti\ation,  he 
can  get  more  out  of  it  than  was  built  in  by  tying  the 
concepts  of  the  film  to  related  concepts  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  students  and  by  directing  the  students  in 
such  way  that  they  will  find  new  relationships.  Of 
course,  we  must  realize  that  most  films  are  not  com- 
jileteh  correlated  with  units  of  study  and  it  may  not 
alwa\s  be  necessary  to  emphasize  by  follow-up  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  film. 

Assuming  that  the  instructor  wants  to  make  use  of 
all  the  subject  matter  of  a  film,  he  can  profit  by  use 
(jf  the  same  orderliness  by  which  the  film  is  constructed. 


\  method  by  which  a  lesson  plan  can  be  developed  ii 
stated  briefly: 

1 .  Prepare  the  audience  by  developing  a  need  foi 
the  subject  matter,  normally  indicated  by  the  title. 

2.  Preview  the  film  and  list  the  major  topics.  AlsC 
list   new  terminology. 

3.  De\elop  the  plan  of  presentation  by  use  of  these 
major  topics  and  new  terminology. 

(a)  Either  define   the  new  terms  or  assign  this 
task  to  the  students.    Also  consider  pronunciation! 

(b)  Dictate  the  major  topics  as  points  to  look  for 
or  write  them  on  the  blackboard,  or  distribute 
mimeograph  fonii.    They  should  also  be  discussed 
orally   before  showing  the   film. 

4.  Show  the  film. 

5.  Follow-up  by  discussion  of  the  major  topics  in 
the  order  presented.  Put  these  in  the  form  of  leading* 
questions  and  let  the  students  provide  the  specific 
concepts.  Also  connect  related  facts  in  the  students 
ex])eriences  as  each  topic  is  discussed. 

6.  Continue  the  follow-up  by  making  an  applica 
tion  of  the  subject  matter  through  student  performanct 
when   possible. 

7.  Use  other  follow-up  procedines  as  needed,  such 
as:  excursion,  test,  re-showing  the  film,  using  supple 
mentary   aids,   reading   assignments,    etc. 

In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  producing  anc 
using  films  follow  a  simple,  logical  pattern,  bettei 
known  as  common  sense.  Producing  films  and  teachint 
with  films  is  made  interesting  and  easy  by  such  ap 
proach.  % 


Find  the  Information  (10  minutes) 
B&W  or  Color.  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films.   ©1948. 

Synopsis:  Opening  with  a  class  dis- 
cussing plutonium  as  an  "American 
Proljlem",  we  find  one  little  girl 
asking  if  plutonium  will  cure  cancer. 
The  teacher  points  out  that  facts 
are  necessary  to  answer  that  question 
and  a  project  is  suggested  to  two 
class  members  to  prepare  an  index 
on  atomic  energy. 

In  tiie  natural  process  of  prepar- 
ing the  index  the  following  informa- 
tion is  logically  given: 

1.  How  to  use  a  card  catalog. 

2.  How  to  use  the  encyclopaedia. 

3.  When  to  ask  your  librarian 
for  assistance. 

4.  How  to  use  the  Readers  Guide 
to  Periodicals  (the  keys  are  ex- 
plained) . 

5.  How  to  use  the  Biographical 
indices  such  as  Who's  Who  in 
.America. 

6.  How   to  use  such  general    rel- 
ercnce  tools  as  the  World  .M 
manac  and  other  annuals. 

7.  I'he  best  format  and  procedine 
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FILM  EVALUATIONS 

(signal  cards,  cross  references  and 
see  also  references)  to  use  in  prepar- 
ing a  good  index. 

Evaluation:  Some  realists  may  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  teacher  in  this 
film  is  working  with  only  5  children. 
Technically  in  the  shots  of  the  card 
catalog  and  reference  tools,  close-ups 
would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
audience  read  the  headings.  Again 
these  are  minor  criticisms  and  they 
in  no  way  lessen  the  wide  usefulness 
of  this  film.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  librarian  who  struggles  year  in 
and  year  out  to  make  lessons  on  the 
use  of  the  card  catalog  attractive  and 
worthwhile  and  it  will  be  equally 
valuable  to  the  teacher  instructing  a 
class  in  information-gathering  tech- 
niques. »  #  # 
Who  Makes  Words?  (10  minutes) 
B.<:\V'  or  Color.  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films.  ©1948. 
S\  nopsis:  Shows  a  class  of  upper  ele- 
mentary school  children  participat- 
ing in  a  contest  to  find  a  name  for 
their  new  type  of  blackboard  which 


is  more  truly  a  "white  board".  Thi:  _ 
takes  the  children  into  an  investigaiH 
tion  of  the  origin  of  words  and  the\ 
discover  that  dirndl  is  a  Borroweo 
Word,  that  jeep,  derived  from  G.P 
General  Purpose  car  is  a  Changeo 
Word,  and  nylon,  an  arbitrarily  /n - 
vented  Word. 

Finally  the  children,  who  havf 
written  to  a  dictionary  editor  to  asl 
that  their  new  imenied  word  be  in 
eluded  in  the  dictionary,  learn  fron 
the  editor's  letter  that  a  word  is  onl) 
included  after  it  "becomes  part  ol 
the  common  language"— only  when 
many  people  use  it.  Thus  the  clasv 
concludes  that  "we  who  use  word; 
make  words". 

Evaluation:  The  use  of  the  flasli 
back  method  is  good— it  introduce; 
\ariety  into  the  pattern  of  the  class 
room  film.  The  excited  entrance  ol 
the  youngster  with  the  letter  from 
the  editor  seems  overdone,  but  dm 
ing  the  rest  of  the  picture  both  th£ 
teacher  and  the  class  are  natural  and 
at  ease.  Cinematically  this  film  i- 
good,  illustrating  dirndl,  for  in 
instance,  with  a  good  camera  shot. 

SEE     &     HEAR     MAGAZINE 


A   TEACHER   TRAINING   FEATURE    OF    SEE    &   HEAR 


Integrating  Audio-Visual  Education 
Courses  at  San  Diego  State  College 


W 


HA  I     IS   THE   NATURE 

i>l  ilu  I  raining  that  teacher- 
fdiuaiion  institutions 
should  provider''"?*  Over  ten  years 
ago  Elizabeth  Lainc,  during  the  Re- 
gents" inqiiirv  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  found  that  over  three  hundred 
institutions  offered  a  "special,  so- 
called  core  laboratory  course  in  vis- 
ual instruction."  She  called  such 
courses  "superficial,"  and  often  only 
intieasing  the  ninnber  of  profession- 
al courses  in  teacher  education. 

Today  San  Diego  State  College 
faces  the  problem  posed  above— be- 
cause, since  July  1,  1947,**  the  Col- 
lege must  require  such  a  two-unit 
semester  course,  or  the  equivalent, 
of  every  candidate  for  a  California 
teaching  credential. 

The  staff  decided  upon  two  op- 
tions. For  students  completing  the 
entire  pattern  of  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  college,  an  integrated 
program  woidd  be  worked  out.  For 
irregular  cases  and  transfers,  the 
separate  audio-visual  course  would 
have  to  serve.  While  the  "course" 
resembles  similar  courses  in  most 
respects,  the  integrated  program  may 
be  of  interest  to  educators  facing 
similar  problems. 

Teacher  trainees  de\ote  a  whole 
year  to  daily  contact  with  children 
and  classroom  participation  prior  to 
a  semester  of  student  teaching.  Di- 
rected teaching  provides  a  daily  hour 
in  the  classroom,  with  each  student 
assigned  to  a  particidar  grade  as  an 
obser\er.  helper,  and  teacher.  The 
first  semester  centers  in  piimarv 
grades  with  specific  iiisiiuciion  in 
reading,  children's  literal  urt.  ])ri- 
marv  music  and  art.  menial  iuuicnc 


•  Motion  Picture.':  nnd  Radio.  Elizabeth 
Laine.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Compaiiv,  New 
York,  1938.  Pages  75-77. 
*•  Mandatory  two  credits  in  audiovisual 
instruction  for  teacher  certification  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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and  speech,  iuahh  ctlutalion,  diild 
growth  and  development,  ami  ihc 
core  of  the  entire  plan,  dirccicd 
leaching.  Thus,  all  of  the  insiriu- 
titm  in  the  methods  courses  becomes 
meaningful  in  terms  of  actual  be- 
ha^■ior  of  children. 

The  second  stniesicr  centers  in  a 
directed  teaching  assignment  in  in- 
termediate grades.  Specific  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  arithmetic,  art,  mu- 
sic, social  studies,  science,  language 
arts,  educational  psychology,  and 
elementary  measurement  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Following  ihis  two-semester  prep- 
aiaiion.  the  student  actually  "teach- 
es"  for  half-day   intervals. 

Integrating  audio-visual  training 
with  actual  teaching  situations  tends 
to  keep  it  from  being  superficial, 
develops  useable  audio-visual  teach- 
ing technicpies,  and  does  not  add 
further  separate  courses  to  a  lieavy 
schedule. 

A  few  additions  are  now  made  to 
this  program.  Since  every  student 
was  not  learning  to  operate  all  of 
the  necessary  machines,  individual 
instruction  and  tests  have  been  given 
in  the  use  of  the  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector.  ,'i5miii    lilmslrii)   and   2"  x  2" 

by  Fred  Harcleroad 

Director,    Audio-l'isual    Education, 
San  DiejTQ,  California  State  College 


slide  combination,  opatjue  ]jrojector, 
lantern-slide  projector,  and  magnet- 
ic and  disc  recorders.  A  weekly  pre- 
view of  projected  aids  and  an  evalu- 
ation hour  build  practical  back- 
ground expericiue  \vilh  films  similar 
to  a  course  in  children's  literature. 
Trainees  project  the  films  and  work 
out  careful  evaluations.  At  the  end 
of  this  first  year,  graduates  have 
personally  previewed  some  seventy- 
five  key  elementary  films  and  have 
mimeographed  plans  for  their  use. 
Slide-making  demonstrations  also 
have  been  included  in  this  weekly 
hour  to  make  sure  of  the  compe- 
tence of  all  students. 

.\  few  of  the  experiences  already 
provided  in  this  integrated  work 
v\ill  indicate  the  extensive  use  of 
audio-visual  materials: 
I.  Radio  is  stressed  in  the  social 
studies  program. 

2  Students  went  on  two  or  three, 
field  trips  and  planned  one  as  a  pari 
of  the  student  teaching  assignment. 

3.  Students  recorded  their  own  voices 
and  planned  the  use  of  recordings. 

4.  Students  planned  entire  source 
units  in  the  social  studies  and  in- 
cluded comprehensive  lists  of  re- 
cordings and  films  available. 

,").  In  science,  students  built  terrari- 
ums  and  ac]uariiims;  made  models 
of  I  he  earth  and  moon:  prepared 
cleciiital  apparatus  for  small  experi- 
iiienis;  built  picture  files;  and  ac- 
uiall\  (ared  for  animals,  snakes,  ami 
insects. 

().  .Social  studies  units  led  to  work 
on  connnunity  resources,  field  trips 
and  museums. 

The  integrated  piogiam  of  audio- 
visual education  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  at  the  end  of  one  year's  try-out 
the  results  are  gratifying.  % 
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The  Central  Arizona 


Cooperative  Library 


by  F.  H.  Feeney 

Chaiiiiuni.  Audiii  \'isuiil  liuuitu, 
Arizoiiu   Hi"h    Sdmol 


TWO  \KARS  A(.()  ilu  ailniiii- 
islratois  and  aiulio-x  i^iial  ili- 
u(  tors  1)1  twilvi-  liif^h  schools 
))ici  U)  s(.i  u])  a  ccMiral  film  library 
in  Maiitopa  comity  which  would 
serve  the  schools  of  three  counties: 
Maricopa,  Gila,  and  Pima.  The  high 
schools  of  this  three-county  area 
\aiied  in  their  enrollment  from  150 
to  12(10.  At  this  first  meeting  and  at 
siihseiiueni  meetings,  it  was  decided 
that  the  (ciiiral  Arizona  Cooperative 
Kiim  Librar\  wcjuld  follow  a  plan 
^vhich  would  include  these  decisions: 

I.  For  the  first  \ear  ilu-  liiirarN  was 
to  consist  of  100  films. 

2.  The  schools  weie  divided  into 
li\f  ( lassiluatioiis  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment  and  the  schools  in  each 
group  were  allocated  their  propor- 
lionaie  share  of  the  cost  figured  on  a 
basis  of  $50  per  reel. 

?).  Each  school  agreed  to  jjiuchase 
its  share  of  films  and  donate  them  to 
ilie  libraiA. 

I.  A  chairman  and  an  executive 
(onnnillee  were  thosen. 


5.  The  chairman  was  made  respon- 
sible  for: 

a.    Getting  fdm  for  previewing 

I).  Arranging  for  time  and  place 
ol   previews 

c.  f)i\iding  the  acceptable  films 
projjortionally  among  the  schools 
lor  purcliase. 

().  Previewing  groups  were  to  con- 
sist of  subject-matter  teachers  and 
audio-visual  directors,  or  committees 
appointed  bv  the  chairman.  Most 
meetings  were  to  be  held  on  Satin- 
day  mornings. 

7.  Arrangements  were  to  be  made 
with  a  centrally  located  college  to 
house  the  librarv'  and  distribute  the 
films. 

8.  All  financial  arrangements  were 
to  be  made  by  the  individual  schools 
with  the  \arious  dealers.  It  was  im- 
|)()ssible  in  most  cases  to  spread  the 
cost  of  the  fdms  over  a  three-year 
period. 

9.  The  following  rules  were 
ad()|)led: 

a.  Each  school  was  to  purchase 
one  extra  reel,  one  fibre  shipjiing 
carton  and  two  copies  of  eacli 
teacher's  guide.  One  guide  was  to 
be  kept  by  the  school  and  the  other 
deposited  with  the  film  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Ij.  Each  school  was  to  be  assessed 
len  cents  jier  booking  lo  build  a 
iiuul  to  rover  costs  of  film  re])airs 
amounting  to  %\   or  less. 


Each  school  was  to  pay  the  cost  of 
major  film  damage  for  which  it 
was  responsible. 

c.  Each  school  was  to  pay  for  in- 
surance and  transportation  costs 
of  film  booked. 

d.  Films  were  not  to  be  sent  from 
one  scIkjoI  to  another  except  by 
direction  of  the  library. 

e.  IJamaged  films  were  to  be  re- 
tmiied  immediately  to  the  library, 

1.  No  dims  were  to  be  rented  or 
loaned  to  any  non-member  school 
or  organization. 

After  one  year  of  operation,  the 
high  school  and  two  elementary 
school  libraries,  housed  in  the  same 
college,  were  combined.  As  a  result, 
the  Cooperative  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  fifty  schools  and  owns  435 
films.  It  has  become  an  important 
function  of  the  Audio-Visual  De- 
partment of  the  college. 

In  addition  to  the  lUms  purchased 
by  the  member  schools,  tlie  coopera- 
tive has  on  deposit  films  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Educaiion.  and  other 
sources. 

\n  anahsis  of  the  experience  of 
two  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
organizational  and  service  problems 
are  well  in  hand.  The  Cooperati\c 
is  now  concerned  with  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  better  educational  practices 
in  the  use  of  ihc  films. 


In  the  picture:  Miss  Kathryn  Arnhold,  film  librarian  and  assistant  in 
audio-visual  aids,  and  Henry  Gwillim,  student  assistant,  at  work  in 
the  stacks  of  the  Central  Arizona   Film  Library. 
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A  PICTURE  PORTFOLIO 
OF  MODEL  CLASSROOMS 

Cover:  the  Crow   Island   School 
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INDUSTRY  COOPERATION  EXTENDS  THE  SCOPE  OF  AUDIO-VISUALS 

"DESIGNS  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION"  PROJECT  IS  NOW  A  PROGRAM 


Through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  far-sighted  vis- 
ual equipment  manufacturers  who  launched  a 
research  and  publication  project  more  than  two 
years  ago,  school  architects  and  officials  are 
now  able  to  get  authoritative  information  and 
technical  data  on  design  and  construction  prob- 
lems involving  the  use  of  projected  visuals  and 
sound  aids  in  the  classroom,  library,  audio- 
visual center  or  auditorium. 

Billions  of  dollars  for  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion allocated  during  these  postwar  years  make 
it  essential  that  the  mistakes  of  an  earlier  pub- 
lic building  era  in  the  30's  be  avoided.  The 
omission  of  simple  but  essential  electrical  out- 
lets in  many  of  these  schools  was  as  great  a 
detriment   to    good    learning    as    are    the    gas- 


lighted  relics  of  earlier  decades.  Few  architec- 
tural problems  are  involved  in  the  school-wide 
use  of  audio-visuals:  good  acoustics  and  ade- 
quate ventilation  are,  for  example,  essential  at 
all  times.  Projection  screens,  efficient  means  of 
darkening  windows,  placement  of  equipment 
and  the  presence  of  electrical  outlets  on  front 
and  back  walls  are  the   simple  prerequisites. 

Helping  make  these  facts  known  and  supply- 
ing other  useful  data  on  room  designs  is  the 
objective  of  the  current  "Designs  for  Visual 
Education"  program.  Consulting  architects, 
builders  and  school  plant  authorities  are  now 
helping  to  extend  the  useful  scope  of  audio- 
visuals  for  "more  learning  in  less  time."  The 
classroom  is  a  primary  consideration. 
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The  Classroom:  Focal  Center  of  Learning 

PROJECTED  VISUALS  AND  SOUND  AIDS  MUST  SERVE  US  ON  THAT  LEVEL 


TWO  SCALE  MODELS  of  prevalent  types  of 
classrooms  have  been  constructed  in  the  "De- 
signs for  Visual  Education"  program.  Exterior 
views  pictured  above  show  the  "standard" 
classroom  (left)  and  the  "idealized"  classroom. 

Although  these  rooms  serve  to  illustrate 
many  differences  in  design  and  construction 
concepts,  they  have  one  thing  in  common:  they 
are  the  focal  center  of  most  formal  learning. 
Within  such  classrooms  we  must  place  and  use 
those  tools  for  better  learning  which  have 
proved  their  worth.  Films,  slides,  opaque  projec- 
tion, recordings,  and  radio  are  not  the  symbols 
of  a  cult  to  be  worshipped  in  special  theatres. 
They  belong  at  the  teacher's  fingertips,  to  be 
placed  in  use  with  ease  and  convenience,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  distraction.   Only  then  can 


these  tools  become  a  part  of  our  everyday 
learning.  This  is  the  common  objective  of  the 
school  planner  and  the  audio-visual  supervisor. 

The  "standard"  classroom  upholds  tradition. 
This  typical  unit  within  the  average  multi- 
storied  urban  school  derives  from  budget  con- 
siderations as  much  as  function.  Window  areas 
are  smaller;  furniture  less  moveable.  Audio- 
visuals  may  be  effectively  used  if  electrical 
outlets  and  darkening  shades  are  installed. 

The  "idealized"  classroom  breaks  with  tradi- 
tion and  also  gives  maximum  attention  to  the 
learning  environment.  Light,  air,  -sound  and 
function  are  primary  considerations.  Square 
classrooms,  wide,  airy  windows,  shadowless 
lighting  and  functional  furnishings  are  char- 
acteristic of  this  modern  classroom  design. 
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The  "Standard"  Classroom 


The  interior  of  the  traditional  classroom  is  efficient  in  many  ways.  Its 
efficiency  derives  from  the  experiences  of  budget-wise  planners  and  sup- 
pliers. Since  this  is  the  "average"  classroom,  it  is  worth  noting  that  no 
special  problems  confront  the  use  of  audio-visuals.  A  good  wall  screen 
{preferably  centered  rather  than  as  shown  in  the  model),  darkening  shades 
or  drapes  over  the  windows,  and  1500-watt  double  outlets  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  room  are  basic  requirements.  Acoustics  and  ventilation 
must  be  considered  and  special  provision  made  if  the  room  is  not  already 
adequate  in  these  specifics  for  regular  classroom  sessions. 


The  "Idealized" 
Classroom 


This  close-up  view  shows  some  of  the  desirable  features  of  the 
new  trend  in  one-story  construction.  The  "ceiling-of-light"  sec- 
tions which  provide  shadowless,  even  illumination  are  con- 
structed of  fluorescent  tubing  and  a  grid  of  metal  or  plastic 
louvres  which  distribute  the  light.  Beneath  the  windows  are  a 
series  of  ventilation  intakes;  hinged  transoms  provide  added 
ventilation.  Light,  functional  wood  furniture  is  a  feature.  Room 
layout  permits  a  variety  of  seating  arrangements. 


LIGHT   •   AIR  •   SOUND   •   ALL  CONTRIBUTE   TO    BETTER   LEARNING 
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Plan  for  All  Materials  Used  in  Classroom  Teaching 


The  large  picture  opposite  and  the  scene  above  show  the  "idealized" 
classroom  interior.  An  "activity"  area,  separated  by  a  Modernfold  par- 
tition wall,  provides  for  projection  as  well  as  study  and  activity  purposes. 
The  classroom  screen  is  always  ready  for  use  and  audio-visual  equip- 
ment is  conveniently  stored  in  a  work  cabinet.  The  corridor  wall  (right) 
is  made  of  Transite,  combining  acoustical  and  utility  functions  as  it  serves 
to  display  maps,  drawings,  clippings,  etc.  A  display  case  is  centered  in 
this  area.   Note  the  functional  groupings  of  tables  and  chairs  in  the  room. 


"Make  the  Space  Conform  to  Learning  Activities" 


"Mould  the  classroom  around  the  learning"  says  the  film  "Building 
for  Learning."  The  "idealized"  classroom  model  shows  the  flexible 
arrangement  of  seating;  the  convenience  of  a  projection-activity 
area.  The  models  pictured  in  these  pages  were  constructed  for  the 
"Designs  for  Visual  Education"  program  under  the  supervision  of 
Perkins  and  Will,  nationally  known  school  architects,  and  built  by 
Richard  Thome.    Photographs  are  by  Hedrich-Blessing  Studios. 


Ihristmas 
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^   veil    C.llKlMMAS    MASON     is    .1    IC- 

-^  ncwed  opportiiiiiiN  Im  iiitci- 
prcliiii;  (iiii  {MiiisliiKis  luri- 
\\itli  tiii|)lKi>.is  (111  ihc  Oluisiian 
titiides  r;iili(.r  iliaii  in  "cclcbra- 
)ii."  "holidax."  a  limr  lor  coiifus- 
j;  Christian  iikals  wiili  xacaiion 
ul  iiiciiy-niakiui;. 

rill'  film  C,li)isliii(is  Iiluij)sody* 
fills  lo  alloui  an  ()|)|)()rtunily  dur- 

;  (im    ronsiani    allcniiJt   to  Chris- 

ni/c  old  pagan  ideas  respecting 
c   celebration    ol    (Christmas. 

I  particiilarh  value  the  opportu- 
ty  of  including  CInistnias  Kliaj)- 
d\    in    our    holidav    observance. 


by  the 
Rev.   Richard  S.  Anthens 

l;e(ause  ol  the  asscxialiou  whii  li  llu- 
lilin  itsell  brings  loi ward— the  idea 
ol  the  tree,  an  old  pagan  syndjol,  is 
shown  in  c  los<  jjiDxiniiiy  to  the 
"star"  ^vllith  the  cliildien  in  the  lilni 
affix  to  the  Christmas  tree.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  light,  the  symbol  of  the 
glory  of  the  sky;  the  ])lacing  of  the 
creche  which,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
stood, must  carry  the  meaning  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  gi\cs  splendid  o])- 
jjorliuiities    lor    llu-    \arioiis    depail- 


Rhapsody 
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menis   of   our   (lundi   school    to   le 
iliink    the  Christmas  story. 

1  he  film  Christrn/i.s  l{li<ij)s()dy  is 
nl  luriher  ^volth  because-  ol  the  fam- 
il\  emphasis.  Too  many  of  our  films 
in  this  area  are  charac  teri/ed  by  flash, 
by  drama,  or  b\  o\(i-cinphasis  on 
lestixities.  This  is  not  the  case  of 
Christmas  lilidjmxlx.  which  tells  its 
story  through  the  ac  lions  of  a  t\])ical 
family  and  beaulifiilh  natural  chil- 
dren.   As  such   ii    is  \^(ll  done. 

The  content  of  the  lilm  tells  a 
simple  story  of  choosing  tlie  CHirisl- 
mas  tree  out  in  a  forest,  of  dragging 
it  home  to  the  warm  heartli  of  a  for 
ester's  cottage,  of  setting  it  up  and 
decorating  it  ^vith  the  sxmbols  of  the 
Chiisimas  stor\— all  in  the  bosom  ol 
a  l\pical  lamih.  lis  appeal  to  young 
childien  and  to  their  |>arents  ^vill 
l;e  great! 

The  selection  of  music  which  ac- 
companies this  simple  story,  is  very 
tastily  done.  .\  little-known  carol, 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,"  a  beautiful 
carcjl  of  French  origin,  is  nicely  bal- 
anced with  carols  of  greater  familiar- 
iiy.  "Deck  the  Hall  With  Boughs  of 
f^olly."  "Silent  Night."  and  "Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem." 

The  film  begins  so  sidjth  and  ends 
on  such  a  quiet  note,  that  it  can  be 
leadilv  used  as  an  integral  part  of 
almost  any  observance  of  Christmas. 

• 
Scenes  (left  and  above  center)  on  this 
page  are  from  "Christmas  Rhopsody." 


CHRISTMAS    PROGRAMS    AVAILABLE    FROM    MANY    LIBRARY    SOURCES 

•k  Ifi  sot.M)  MoiioN  I'lcrriRKs  and  slidefilms  as 
well  as  colorfid  slide  sets  are  a\ailable  for  your 
Christmas  pr(jgrams.  An  outstanding  new  pro- 
gram is  the  .SVE  color  fihnstrip  The  Night  Before 
Christmas,  with  alternate  |)ictures  and  text 
frames,  complete  at  only  .S.'j.OO.  Filmfax  Produc- 
tions list  a  color  fdmstrip  of  28  Irames  titled  The 


First  Chris/ mas.  (see  Page  31  for  desciiption)  . 
Other  good  sources  of  Christmas  jjrogram  ma- 
aterials  are  Castle  Film  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco:  Cathedral  Films, 
HolKwood:  Chinch-Craft  Piduies.  St.  Louis.  .All 
ha\e  local  dealei  representation.  Write  producers 
lor  names  ol   dealers  in   \our  town  or  state. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  TECHNIQUES  FOR 


Utilizing  Radio  in  the  Classrooir 

ARRANGED  BY  GERTRUDE  NOVOKOVSKY.   RADIO  ASSISTANT,  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL  BROADCASTS  first  sificd  in- 
to the  classroom  of  America— 
they  weren't  invited!  As  time 
])assed,  some  teachers  assumed  that 
since  the  radio  program  was  pre- 
pared by  experts  expressly  for  class- 
room purposes,  turning  it  on  and 
off  at  the  proper  time  was  all  that 
would  be  required  of  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  teachers  still  feel  that 
way.  But  today  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers,  teachers  who  conscientious- 
ly  use  radio   in   the  classroom,  find 


that  the  true  and  important  reward 
of  its  use  comes  only  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  care  atid  professional 
effort,  and  the  rewards  are  great! 

Today  the  teacher  who  assists  stu- 
dents in  gaining  intelligent  study- 
listening  habits  can  profit  from  a 
ladio-listening  experience. 

Good  classroom  activities  or  "uti- 
lization" activities  vary  with  differ- 
ent groups  and  teachers.  The  teach- 
er's ingenuity  in  bringing  out  the 
aspects  of  the  student  experience  can 


make  radio  broadcast  listening  ii 
portant  and  significant.  In  almo 
e\ery  case  it  is  the  teacher  who  hi 
sensed  the  most  important  conti' 
bution  of  radio;  namely,  to  mot 
vate,  to  create  interest,  to  open  d 
pupil   planning  and  enthusiasm. 

Following  are  a  lew  of  the  mar 
examples  of  outstanding  utilizatic 
in  the  elementary  school  classroo 
as  practiced  in  the  Philadelph 
Public  Schools  by  Philadelph 
teachers    and    students: 


•k  One  class  at  Kenderton  School 
listens  to  the  "Magic  of  Books"  and 
"Music  in  the  Air."  The  class  has 
learned  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
telling  stories:  by  words,  by  music, 
by  pictures.  Attempts  at  "illustra- 
tion" naturally  followed.  These  first 
attempts  indicated  a  need  for  in- 
struction in  figure  drawing  and 
landscape  painting.  Soon  a  group 
effort  was  suggested  by  the  children 
—making  a  radio  story  booklet. 

Each  child  made  pages  for  the 
printed  radio  story  which  contained 
illustrations.  A  cover  was  made  of 
construction    paper    and    decorated 


title  "Far  Away  Lands."  This  was 
a  class  of  boys,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Early  in  the  term  the 
boys  painted  pictures  of  animals  to 
be  seen  at  the  zoo.  It  was  decided 
that  similar  work  could  be  done  on 
wood  and  toy  animals  were  pro- 
duced. The  assistance  of  the  shop 
teacher  was  enlisted.  Patterns  were 
made  in  the  art  classes  and  traced 
on  wood.  The  wood  was  cut  in  the 
shop.  The  animals  were  painted  in 
art  class.  The  toys  were  mounted 
on  wheels  in  the  shop.  These  to\s 
will  be  donated  to  the  school  kin- 
dergarten. 


Motivating  Student  Art 


by  Sylvia   M.  McCaw 
Kenderfon   School 


with  a  field  pattern.  The  field  pat- 
tern was  made  by  peg  and  s|)ool 
printing  using  show-card  color.  The 
stories  were  used  for  supplementary 
reading. 

The  class  next  was  interested  in 
discovering  another  source  of  stories. 
riiey  visited  the  I'lanetariuin  after 
their  radio  lesson,  "Star  Stories." 

Another  class  listened  to  "A  Trip 
to  the  Zoo"  and  "Once  Upon  a 
Time"  programs.  The  class  planned 
a  unit  of  art  work  invohing  bolii 
these  programs  and  selected  a  new 


The  radio  programs  entitled 
"American  Adventure"  have  pro- 
\  itled  a  very  interesting  unit  of  work 
for  our  oldest  boys.  The  material 
is  intrinsically  interesting  as  it  in- 
\()lves  travelling  Ijy  automobile  and 
trailer,  and  the  exciting  cvenis  of 
oui  national  history.  The  imaginary 
drawings  of  Uncle  Pete's  mode  of 
(ravel  are  very  amusing.  The  an 
work  iinohcd  printing  and  letter- 
ing highway  markers,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  designs  and  illustrations.  The 
radio  station  issued  maps  in  connec- 


tion with  this  series  of  prograii 
These  maps  were  incorporated 
record  booklets;  covers  were  mad 
printed,  and  decorated  with  desigi 
Trans-World  Airlines  cooperateil  1 
lending  a  sound  film,  Winged  Ho 
zons,  which  showed  another  iiut 
esiing  way  of  crossing  our  couiiti 

These  units  of  art  work  creatt. 
certain  problems  for  the  childre, 
C;iasses  realized  the  need  for  instn 
tion  in  the  use  of  \arious  media 
show-card  color,  charcoal,  printii 
ink,  and  water  colors.  A  definite  u 
was  discovered  for  lettering  desigi 
free  brush  techniques,  flat  wash  tec' 
nique,  figure  drawing,  and  lanl 
scape   painting.  ; 

The  correlation  was  primarih  I 
twcen  the  radio  programs  and  a 
lessons.  Supplementar\  work  w 
frequently  necessary.  This  involv 
some  reading,  arithmetic,  writiri: 
social  studies,  and  map  study.  Sin; 
this  supplementarx'  work  was  doi, 
dining  art  lessons,  it  was  \erv  bri 
and   limited. 

Spontaneous  discussion  frequent 
occurs  iiiinicdiateh  after  a  broa 
cast.  I'his  is  the  time  at  which  ' 
lality  is  injected  into  a  unit  of  woi 
Plans  for  a  week's  work  can 
fonmilated  at  such  a  time.  Motiv;, 
iiig  questions  can  be  answered  ai 
desirable  outcomes  assured.  A  ni 
impetus  has  been  provided  b\  I 
radio  at  our  school! 
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if  Iniercst  in  sliilc  inakiiit;  prompted 
our  10-nionth  radio  project,  and 
any  radio  program  icliich  Innis  it- 
■  self  to  illustration  can  be  used  to 
promote  similar  objectives  in  xoui 
school! 

As  a  icaclur  in\  only  oUjccli\c 
was  to  arouse  and  develop  a  keen 
interest  in  the  scientific  field  throiioh 


planneil  lor  the  |)rograni  and  dis- 
cussed probable  xoeabiilarv  prob- 
lems. There  was  liif^h  interest  evi- 
dent when  the  radio  was  iiniied  on. 
Following  the  l)ro;j,r(iin.  it  was  dis- 
cussed and  siimmaii/ed  in  each 
child's  noiebook  with  suggestions 
for  lunlui-  :uii\ities.  What  books 
niigiit    lui|)r     What    |)iciures    could 


Increasing  Self-Expression 


by  E.  K.  Weber 
McCall  School 


the  use  of  the  radio.  The  children's 
objecti\es  were  far  more  inclusive; 
thev  included: 

1.  To  pre\  iew  the  toj)ics  to  be 
broadcast. 

2.  To  search  lor  relaied  pictiues. 

3.  To  try  out  experiments. 

4.  To  make  a;! ass  slides  that 
would  illustrate  or  supplement 
the  broadcasts. 

5.  To  write  a  storv  to  explain 
each  slide. 

After  listening  to  the  various 
broadcasts  presented  during  the  first 
week,  the  class  chose  to  review  the 
selected  topics  to  be  presented  on 
the  "Science  Is  Fun"  program.  Top- 
ics included  weather,  power,  astron- 
omy,  and   transportation. 

Before  each  broadcast,  the  teacher 
and    pupils    together    studied    and 


be  drawn?  Could  they  "illustrate" 
the  program? 

The  boys  and  girls  gathered  neces- 
sary information  and  made  their 
pictures  on  9"xI2"  paper.  Tliese 
were  then  presented  to  the  class  for 
evaluation.  Content,  color,  and  ap- 
propriateness were  all  considered, 
and  the  best  pictiue  was  chosen  for 
the  next  step. 

One  boy,  although  rather  dull  in 
the  rctjuircd  sidijects,  was  very  tal- 
ented in  an.  He  was  able  to  suggest 
a  cloud  here,  or  a  little  extra  color 
there,  to  improve  the  character  of 
another  child's  picture.  Because  this 
bo)  had  something  to  share  with  the 
class,  he  was  gradually  able  to  find 
for  himself  a  niche  which  no  other 
child  could  fill. 


The  next  step  was  to  make  a  rep- 
lica on  a  S\A"\-l"  paper,  the  exact 
size  of  the  glass  slide.  'I'his  picture, 
when  completed,  was  then  examined 
and  corrected  imder  a  magnifying 
glass  before  it  was  traced  on  the 
glass  slide.  , 

J  he  glass  slides  were  tin  n  I  hi  own 
on  the  screen  for  final  correction 
.nul  comment.  This  projection  was 
a  revelation  to  most  of  the  group, 
since  few  of  them  realized  how  great 
a  little  error  might  become  when 
magnified.  This  challenged  them  to 
greater  effort  and  accuracy. 

The  final  step  was  to  bind  the 
picture  and  coverglass  together,  tag 
the  picture,  and  to  inark  the  corner 
for  projection.  What  great  joy  was 
expressed  when  the  final  projection 
was  made! 

Next,  stories  had  to  be  written. 
These  were  done  as  soon  as  the  final 
choice  of  pictures  was  made  for  each 
broadcast.  Again,  everyone  had  an 
opj)ortunity  to  write,  and  care  was 
used  to  try  to  choose  different  per- 
sonalities to  express  their  ideas.  On 
several  occasions,  the  best  story  was 
rejected  because  its  writer  had  al- 
ready contributed,  while  the  second 
best  was  written  by  a  new  partici- 
pant. The  class  felt  that  this  action 
was  justified,  since  they  were  inter- 
ested in  total  class  representaj^ion.  9 


Oral  and  Written  Communication 


by  Ada  A.  Super,  Alcorn  School 


"k  In  order  to  encourage  my  sixth 
graders  to  talk  and  to  write  with 
Igreater  spontaneity.  I  decided  to  use 
Ithe  radio  as  a  means  of  motivation 
hvith  the  hope  that  other  phases  of 
the  language  arts  would  be  vitalized 
as  well. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
each  child  a  "Radio  Reporter  ancl 
iCritic"  and  planned  to  use  the 
]"Magic  of  Books"  program  for  this 
purpose. 

In  presenting  the  idea  to  the  chil- 
dren. I  found  that  it  was  necessary 
to  discuss  with  them  the  various 
elements  that  constitute  a  radio  pro- 
igram  as  well   as  the   planning   that 
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they  would  he  required  to  do  if  they 
were  to  reach  any  degree  of  efficiency 
as  "reporters." 

We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  enough  just  to  listen 
attentively,  but  that  we  must  have 
a  definite  plan  in  mind  while  wc 
were  listening. 

Our  next  step  was  to  set  up  a 
pattern  for  listening  which  took  the 
form  of  an  outline  to  be  used  as  a 
guide.  As  a  result,  the  following 
outline  was  planned  bv  children 
and  teacher. 

1.  Title  of  the  program. 

2.  Review   of  story    (Author,   sy- 
nopsis,  etc.) 


3.  Evaluation  of  the  sound  effects 
used. 

4.  Evaluation    of    the    music    se- 
lected. 

5.  Evidence    of    character    build- 
ing. 

6.  Educational  value  of  program. 

7.  Emotional  appeal  of  music  or 
story,  etc. 

8.  Statement  of  reporter's  opinion 
or  reaction. 

Before  the  broadcast  I  tried  to 
motivate  the  proper  listening  atti- 
tude and  create  a  bit  of  "atmo- 
sphere" by  presenting  interesting 
backgroiuid  material.  F  sought  to 
lead  the  children  to  a  "pioper" 
mood  for  listening. 

The  question  of  note-taking  arose 
and  we  agreed  that  the  taking  of 
notes  would  be  permissible  just  .so 
long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
(continued   on   the   next  page) 
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(C:ONTlNlED    FROM     PRKCEDINC    PAGE) 

i^ood  lisicning  habits.  Children  who 
liad  oiire  been  reluctant  and  shy  soon 
uert-  anujiig  those  who  volunteered 
to  talk  before  the  class  as  they  inter- 
preted their  notes.  Perhaps  the  notes 
ga\e  thein  the  necessary  courage. 

The  ninnber  of  "reporters"  grew. 
.\t  first,  only  the  bravest  offered  to 
report,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
became  a  matter  of  my  having  to 
select  some  to  be  read  on  the  day 
of  the  broadcast  while  the  others  are 
saved  until  another  day. 

After  the  reading  of  the  reports, 
the  whole  class  evaluated  the  work 
done  bv  the  reporters. 

I  have  noted  steady  impiovciiient 
in  oral  anil  written  English;  I  find 
that  reading  has  been  greatlv  im- 
proved. There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  reading  of  "radio" 
books  —  books  that  have  been  sug- 
gested during  broadcasts.  The  num- 
ber of  (hikiriii  who  are  members  of 
the  neighborhood  library  has  in- 
creased. • 

Radio  Acrostic 

by  Helen   M.  Wood,  Cassidy  School 

.An  interested  and  ciitluisiasiic 
listener  sums  up  educaiional  ratlio 
in  this  manner: 

E  xcellenily  planned  programs  arc 

D  eveloped  for  oui 

U  se  and  enjoyment.    'I'hey  arc 

C  leverly  and 

A  ttractively  presented 

To  very  appreciative  pupils  antl 
teachers. 

I  nformation,  fini,  and  advcniuie 
are  always 

0  lU's  for  the   lisicning. 
N  ever 

B (lore  has 
Youth 

Received  such 

A  dvantages  from  a 

Dial 

1  n  a  classroom. 

()  l)p()rninity  knocks!    I.ci   ii    in! 
*         *         • 

Sports  Film  on  Scotland 
♦  A  new  10-minine  color  film  These 
Sporting  Scots  has  just  been  com- 
jjleted  for  general  sale  by  Hawley- 
Lord,  Inc.,  N.\'..  Npciialists  in  the 
field  of  sports  and  outdoor  pictures. 
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REPORT  ON   TWELFTH  ANNUAL   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

School  Broadcast  Conference 


•k  An  extensive  series  of  programs 
characterized  the  Twelfth  Annual 
meeting  of  the  School  Broadcast  Con- 
ference held  in  Chicago,  October  13, 
11,  and  15,  with  general  meetings  in 
the  mornings  and  work  study  groups 
in  the  afternoons  which  consisted  of 
panels  and  discussion  periods,  as  well 
as  demonstrations. 

"Radio  Around  the  World,"  was 
one  of  the  oiustanding  programs, 
chairmaned  by  Vanett  Lawler,  Act- 
ing Chief,  Division  of  Education, 
Pan  American  Union,  and  Associate 
Executive  Secretary,  Music  Educa- 
tors National  Conference.  Eight 
speakers  affirmed  that  radio  the 
world  over  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  educational  tool  whereby 
information  may  be  presented  to 
school  children  as  well  as  adults. 

World  Review  Presented 
Sterling  Fisher,  Manager  of  Public 
.Affairs  and  Education  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  New 
\ork,  gave  the  general  pictm-e  of 
railio  ill  the  United  States.  France 
was  represented  bv  Edward  Gruskin, 
Program  Director,  French  Broadcast- 
ing System  in  North  America,  New 
^'ork.  In  England  Thomas  Baird, 
British  Information  Services,  Chica- 
go, explained  there  are  three  levels 
of  broadcasting,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  present  such  a  thing  as  a  four- 
hour  plav,  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

().  C.  W'ilson,  Assistant  Supervisor 
ol  Educational  Broadcasts,  the  Cana- 
dian Broach  asting  Corporation,  To- 
ronto, s:iid  all  provinces  have  their 
own  broadcasting  stations— some  na- 
tional in  scojje.  Representing  Aus- 
tralia. Ednmnd  G.  Bonney,  Director, 
Australian  News  and  Information 
Bureau,  New  York,  explained  the 
wide  use  of  educational  radio  in 
regions  of  the  country  where  there 
are  mori  than  33,000  children  who 
are  not  served  by  teachers.  The  only 
means  they  have  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation is  through  correspondence 
and  radio.  Mr.  Bonney  also  staled 
that  .Aiislialia  has  a  dual  system  of 
broadcasting.  On  one  hand  is  the 
national    organization    with    29    me- 


diiuu  wave  radio  stations  and  six 
shortwave.  The  other  half  consists  ol 
commercial  or  "B"  class  stations. 

Dorothv  Lewis,  Coordinator, 
Women's  Broadcasts,  of  the  Unitdd 
Nations  at  Lake  Success,  told  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  schools 
have  and  use,  in  obtaning  transcrip- 
tions concerning  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  noon  luncheon  meet- 
ing which  was  presided  over  by  Ju- 
dith Cary  Waller,  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Education,  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Broadcastino 
Company  in  Chicago  at  which  CI  if 
ton  Utley,  Staff  Commentator  of 
NBC  spoke  on  "Current  Affairs:  A 
Tool  for  Dvtiamic  Education." 

Mr.  Utley  affirmed  the  necessityi 
for  using  current  affairs  in  the  cur-; 
riculinn  of  schools  if  we're  going  to 
give  the  children  the  sort  of  things 
they  need  to  become  civic-minded 
citizens  of  the  future.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  children  familiarizing' 
themselves  with  the  several  points  of 
view  on  a  question,  weighing  these; 
points  of  view,  and  coming  to  a  de 
cision.  To  examine  all  ev  idence  anc 
discuss  differences,  these  things  an 
the  essence  of  democracy. 

Program  Planning  Is  Studied 
One    of    the    many    work    stud)| 
groups  held  was  'Thinning  the  Eduj 
cational  Program."    Miss  Hazel  KenI 
yon  Markel,  Director  of  Public  Re 
lations  and  Public  Service,  Columbi; 
Broadcasting  System,  Washington 
was  the  chairman.  Panel  parlici|iaiit 
were  Kenneth  G.  Bartlett.  Director 
Radio  Workshop,   Syracuse   Univer 
sity;  Sterling  Fisher,  NBC;  Sam  Set 
Ota  Educational  Director,  VVIP  ant 
WIP-FM,  Philadelphia;  and  J.  Cos 
by  Stone,  Supervisor,  Radio  Educa 
tion,  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 

These  panel  members  stressed  th 
necessity  of  keeping  close  to  schoo 
people,  teaching,  and  curriculum  ol 
fices  in  planning  of  programs  whici  .  ^ 
should  always  Und  lo  be  simple  ii 
nature,  for  reasons  of  understanc 
:ibiliiy  and  claritv  of  purpose.        4 
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■      A\    KXI'KRIMKXT    in    modern 
/  \       tcliK.ilion  (oiiKs  <)\ci  llic  ail 
j  M.    ■*■    Wcilnisilay    aiternoons    via 
jsiaiion  WMMJ,  Peoria.  Ai  that  lime, 
iBrailley  University's  "Ckirreni  Euro- 
pean   I'rolileins"    siutlents    tome    on 
'llie  air  as  a  regularK  sclieiluied  class 
using  an  unrehearsed  lonini  insinu 
lion    method.     This    techniiiue    lias 
j|)ro\eil   a    most   siictesslid    means  of 
iobtaining  classroom  cooj)eration,  stu- 
dent   interest    and    enthusiasm    for 
learning.   It  requires  from  the  teaeh- 
er:    an    alertness,    knowledge   of   the 
subjetl,   ahilit)    to  guide   discussion 
and    to    siunmarize    the    important 
points   at    the   end.    far   bc\onii    the 
demanils  of  ordinar)   classroom  pro- 
w  (lure  —  a  circumstance  which,  of 
luurse,  accrues  to  the  advantage  of 
the  students. 

Each  student  is  gi\en  a  subject 
assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  according  to  his  own  pref- 
erence. .Students  work  in  teams  of 
two.  Tlie  program  is  set  up  in  this 
manner: 


1.  .\ftcr  a  sliort  introdiu  tioii  In 
ilu-  iusiriutor,  two  sludinis  pusiiit 
a  three-miniue  discussion  of  tlieir 
own  iileas  on  the  sidiject— this  to  give 
the  audiente  a  general  background 
of  the  problems. 

2.  The  whole  class  is  now  ready 
to  partitipaie  in  the  group  discus- 
sion which  follows.  Everything  is 
luirehearscd.  which  makes  this  type 
of  instruction  especially  interesting 
to  the  radio  audience— and  at  tlie 
same  time  reveals  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the 
instructor. 

Here  is  true  democracy  in  action, 
just  as  was  the  New  England  town 
meeting  of  the  18th  century.  It  has 
alwavs  been  a  prime  essential  of 
democracy  to  settle  problems  iir  an 
open  discussion.  Here,  a  whole  class 
is  exposed  to  different  points  of  view, 
not  just  the  viewpoint  of  the  instruc- 
tor. It  is  up  to  the  students  to  choose 
for  themselves  what  is  right,  tire 
truth,  and  the  better. 


Outcomes   uf    oiu    experience   are 

riKiiiN : 

1.  StudiiUs  lr:iiu  to  organi/e  llieir 
ideas  as  logically  as  possible  and  to 
m.ike  a  (riiical  anahsis  of  the  prob- 
Kins   iIkiI   exist. 

2.  Siudenis  have  the  opporiiniity 
lor  |)ubli(  speaking  \ia  a  live  radio 
sii  nation. 

i.  .Students  attain  self-confidence 
and  assurance. 

1.  Students  rcaii/'e  other  points  ol 
view,  res|)ect  for  other  people's 
thoughts  and  mannerisms. 

5.  A  panel  discussion  is  true  de- 
mocracy in  action.  It  encourages  re- 
spect and  tolerance  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  others. 

Inspiring  enthusiasm  was  shown 
b\  all  the  students  and  the  majority 
were  well  prepared  at  all  times.  One 
hinidred  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  class  desired  to  participate,  and 
average  grades  were  much  better 
than  in  another  class  where  the  for- 
mal recitation  method  was  used.   • 


Student  Forum  of  the  Air 


NEW  AVENUE  TO  MODERN  EDUCATION 


by  Dr.  Erwin  Van  Allen 

Bradley    Unwersity,    Peoria,   Illinois 


Below:  After  the  briefest  introduction 
discussion  and  setting  of  the  problem 
were  turned  over  to  one  of  the  two- 
man  teams  now  well-informed  on  the 
subject  to  be  aired. 


^bove:  After  brief  discussion  by  the  team,  the  problem  is  established  and  the 
entire  class  participates.  From  here  on,  ideas  ara  put  forth,  challenged  and 
tecisions  made  as  our  unseen  listeners  participate. 
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FILMS«SLIDES«RECORDINGS 
AND    OTHER    AUDIO -VISUAL    AIDS 


35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

Primary  and  Elementary 

liminy  Rabbit  Series  (3  filmstrips)  Color. 
Purchase.  Johnson  Hunt  Productions,  1133 
N.  Highland  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
•  A  series  of  three  filmstrips  designed  to 
help  younger  children  develop  socially  de- 
sirable habits  for  safe,  healthy,  and  cooper- 
ative living.    Titles  and  descriptive  data: 

1.  Democratic  Liring  emphasizes  those  char- 
acteristics of  mutual  assistance,  cooperation, 
and  fair  play  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  a  pleasing  personality. 

2.  Solely  At  Play  illustrates  the  safety  pre- 
cautions children  should  observe  in  their 
daily  play  activities. 

3.  Wholesome  Living  covers  home  situations 
and  encourages  health  through  cleanliness 
and  good  eating  habits. 

Skipper    &    the    Magic    Rabbit     (approx    30 
frames)    Color.     Purchase.      Johnson    Hunt 
Productions,  1133  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif, 
o    A   color-cartoon   story   about   a   little   boy 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  being  little.    His 
experiences,    however,    after    he    has    been 
turned  into  a  boy  giant,  convince  him  that 
selfishness  will  not  bring  happiness. 
Dental   Health   for   Young   America   (approx. 
30  frames)    B&W.    Purchase.       Society  for 
Education   Inc.,    100   F.   Ohio   St.,    Chicago 
11,  111. 

•  Emphasizes  the  child's  own  responsibility 
for  taking  good  care  of  his  teeth,  and  shows 
him  how  he  can  develop  good  dental  health 
habits.  All  frames  have  been  edited  and 
approved  by  the  American  Dental  Health 
Association,  and  Incorporate  the  latest  prin- 
ciples of  dental  hygiene  as  recommended  by 
this   national   organization. 

Primary  Health  Series  (4  films)  Color.  Pur- 
chase. Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

•  With    text    captions    in    carefully    graded 


primary-level  vocabulary,  the  films  in  this 
series  follow  everyday  events  in  the  lives 
of  Susan  and  Peter — two  little  children  who 
have  learned  to  practice  the  basic  rules  of 
healthful  living.  As  Susan  and  Peter  share 
experiences  with  their  family,  and  with  their 
animal  pets,  the  students  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  nutrition  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Basic  Study  Skills 

How  to  Study  (68  frames)  B&W.  Purchase. 
Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

•  A  light  cartoon  treatment  of  a  difficult 
subject — how  to  study.  This  self-teaching 
strip  (no  manual  required)  shows  students 
that  study  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
presents  several  methods  of  acquiring  the 
habit. 

Use  Your  Library.  (77  frames)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase. American  Library  Association,  50 
East  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

•  Designed  to  create  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  school  library  on  the  part  of  high- 
school  students,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
use  it.  Shows  students  how  to  find  books, 
brief  facts,  magazine  articles,  and  pam- 
phlets. Collaborator;  E.  Ben  Evans,  super- 
visor of  library  service,  Kern  County  Union 
High  School  District,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


English  Literature 

The  Home  of  Shakespeare  (26  frames)  B&W. 
Purchase.  British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Shows  20th-century  Stratford-on-Avon  as 
a  living  monument  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  William  Shakespeare.  Scenes  include 
shots  of  his  boyhood  home,  the  Hathaway 
cottage,  the  church  where  he  lies  buried,  and 
the  famous  Memorial  Theatre  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Avon, 


Social  Behavior 

Manners    Made    Easy    Etiquette    Series 

filmstrips)  B&W.  Purchases.  McGraw-H 
Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  Yoi 
N.  Y.  I 

•  Designed    to    teach    the    social   graces        i 
high-school   students,   this   series   dramatiz 
events   in   the   everyday   lives   of   a   cast 
real  teen-agers  to  illustrate  the  fine  points 
personal   behavior   that   result   hi   success! 
relationships   with    others,    in    the   home, 
school,    at   work,    and   in    social  gatherinc 
Like  other  releases  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Te 
film   group,   this   series  is   correlated  with 
school    text    book — in    this    case    "Marme 
Made  Easy"  by  Mary  Beery. 

Social  Studies 

Agriculture    Show      (34    frames)     B&W.     Pi 
chase.     British     Information     Services, 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Features  scenes  and  events  at  a  typi; 
British  Agricultural  Show — counterpart  of 
U.  S.  County  Fair — where  farmers  get 
gether  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  displc. 
their  livestock  and  farm  products.  Stii 
points  out  the  important  part  these  shoi. 
play  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  I 
tain,  and  how  -they  attract  non-farmers 
well  as  those  who  make  their  living  from  t 
land. 

Coventry:    City  of  Wheels    (39  frames)   B&' 
Purchase.    British  Information  Services, 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Famous  as  target  for  German  bombs  d 
ing  the  war,  Coventry  is  one  of  Britaii 
most  important  industrial  towns.  The  fi 
shows  factory  scenes  of  some  of  the  p 
cision  engineering  industries  in  Coven' 
which  manufacture  automobiles,  electrii 
appliances,  and  machine  tools. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Primary  and  Elementary 

Your   Postal  Service:  Parts    14   2     (10  m 

Sound.  Color  or  B&W.  Purchase.  Johns 
Hunt  Productions,  1133  N.  Highland  k\ 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


•    Follows  a   letter  and  a  package   Ihrou 
Representative    scenes   from    the    filmstrip    series     "Manners    Made    Easy"    produced    by    McGraw    Hill    Textfllms. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

ill   phases   ol    Ihe    postal    operation,    from 
tailing   unlil    ni-1vnl    delivery. 

Elementary  Science 

I 

Mt  All  Around  Ut     (10  min)  Sound.    6&W. 

Purchase.  Young  America  Films,  18  East 
I  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
»  Introduces  elementary  grade  pupils  to 
^uch  related  concepts  as  expansion  and 
fonlraction  of  air,  air  pressure,  and  com- 
jressed  air,  etc.  Produced  under  the  super- 
(Tislon  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Craig,  Teachers  College, 
md  Dr.  Helen  Warrin,  Newark  (N.J.)  Board 
>•  Education. 

ifh*  Clouds   Above     (10    min)   Sound.     Color 
or  BSW.    Purchase.    Johnson  Hunt  Produc- 
tions,  1133   N.   Highland   Ave.,   Hollywood 
28,  Calif. 
•    Illustrates    and    explains    the    four   major 
ypes  of  clouds  and  shows  how  the  process- 


's of  water  absorption  by  air  and  condensa- 


;ion  are  involved  in  their  formation.  Includes 
linlmated  sequences  showing  precipitation 
lif  rainfall  and  repetition  of  the  cycle. 
rhe  Importance  of  Water  (10  min)  Sound. 
I  Color  or  B&W.  Purchase.  Johnson  Hunt 
I  Productions,  1133  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Holly- 
j  wood  28,  Calif. 

f  After  opening  sequences  showing  the 
,'aried  uses  of  water,  the  film  presents  a 
irogiam  of  water  conservation  using  as  an 
xample  the  work  being  done  by  the  U.S. 
orest  Rangers  in  the  San  Dimas  Experi- 
lental  Forest.  Watersheds,  flood  control 
istallations,  and  experimental  projects  are 
hown  and  explained  in  detail. 
ondy  Steps  Out     (10  min)  Sound  or  Silent. 

B&W.     Purchase.     Sterling    Films,    61    W. 

56th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
'  Sandy  is  a  dog  who  decides  to  explore 
le  countryside,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
■avels,  he  meets  many  farm  and  barnyard 
riends.  While  hearing  his  entertaining  story, 
le  children  learn  to  identify  all  these  new 
•lends  including  chickens,  goats,  sheep, 
hetland  ponies,  and  baby  rabbits. 
I. , 

Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 
Basic  Study  Skills 

taking  the  Most  of  School  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coro- 
net Instructional  Films.  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 

1  ccqo  1,  111. 

'  Opens  students'  eyes  to  the  infinite  riches 
lat  school  offers  them,  beyond  their  day- 
>-day  assignments.  Like  Carl,  "hero"  of 
le  film,  other  pupils  will  learn  that  merely 
getting  by"  isn't  nearly  as  interesting  or 
rofitable  as  participating  in  class  discus- 
ions,  investigating  opportunities  for  addi- 
onal  learning,  and  taking  an  active  interest 
1  school  clubs  and  sports.  Collaborator: 
■  G.  Neel,  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
ction, Canterbury  College. 

Biology 
leiosis:    In   Spermatogenesis   of   the   Grass- 
hopper    (19  min)    Sound.    B&W.    Purchase. 


Phase   Films,   c/o   Arthur   Brlce,   P.O.    Box 
423,  Ross,  Calif. 

•  Just  released  under  license  from  Ihe  Of- 
fice of  Alien  Property,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice, 
this  film  features  an  English  language  com- 
mentary prepared  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
R.  L  Bacon,  Dept.  of  Anatomy,  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Photographed 
in  time-lapse  phase-contrast  microscopy,  the 
production  explores  the  anatomy  of  the  liv- 
ing cell  and  presents  the  cleavage  cycles 
which  constitute  a  complete  record  of  the 
Meisosis  cycle  of  growth.  Example  used  to 
illustrate  this  basic  life  process  is  the  growth 
cleavage  (maturation  division)  in  sperm  cells 
of  the  grasshopper  Psophus  Stridulus  L. 

International  Relations 

The  Earth  &  Its  Peoples  Series  (6  films  re- 
leased, 30  additional  in  preparation). 
Sound.  B&W.  Apply  for  terms.  United 
World  Films,  Educational  Div.,  445  Park 
Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

•  A  comprehensive  geography-social  studies 
series  concentrated  on  a  single  geographical 
concept — people.  Each  title,  devoted  to  a 
particular  country  or  region,  covers  principle 
facts  of  life,  livelihood,  and  resources  of  the 
area  in  terms  of  the  people  who  live  and 
work  there.  Series  is  designed  not  only  to 
provide  essential  information,  but  to  motivate 
additional  study.  These  first  six  releases  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  thirty  more,  all  filmed 
on  location  by  documentary  specialist  Louis 
de  Rochmeont  and  his  staff.    Titles: 

1.  Nomads  of  Ihe  Jungle  (Malaya) 

2.  Farmer-Fishermen  (rural  Norway) 

3.  Tropical  Mountain  Land  (Java) 

4.  Cross  Section  of  Central  America  (Guate- 
mala) 

5.  Riches  of  the  Veldt  (Union  of  South  Africa) 

6.  Horsemen   of   Ihe   Pampas   (Argentina) 
Holiday  In  the  Caribbean     (10  min)    Sound. 

Color.    Purchase.    Hawley-Lord  Inc.,  61  W. 
56th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

•  An  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
"holiday"  tour  of  the  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  emphasis  on  the  native  songs 
and  dances.  First  release  in  a  projected 
series  of  such  "holiday"  subjects  to  be  pro- 
duced  by   Hawley-Lord. 

Mexico,  Ciudad  Encantadora  (22  min)  Span- 
ish language  sound.  Color.  Purchase. 
Telefilm  Inc.,  6039  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  28,  Calif. 

•  Depicts  notable  monuments  and  buildings 
in  Mexico,  including  Xochimilco's  floating 
gardens,  as  well  as  a  complete  bull  fight 
with  some  of  Mexico's  outstanding  mata- 
dores.  Text  of  Spanish  commentary  (aimed 
at  third  year-students  and  above,  but  under- 
standable in  part  to  beginners)  is  included 
in  teachers  guide  with  limited  vocabulary, 
list  of  monuments  and  buildings,  sample 
questionnaire  and  objective  test.  Written  by 
Oscar  M.  Jimenez. 

Power  On  the  Land  (17  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  British  Information 
Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

•  Produced  by  the  British  Govt,  to  show 
how  old  fashioned  manual  methods  of  plant- 
ing   and    reaping    are    being    replaced    on 
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The  First  Christmas  (28  frames)  Ccl„r.  pur- 
chase. Filmfax  Productions,  995A  First 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  The  traditional  Christmas  story  told  by 
means  of  lifelike  miniature  figurines  and  his- 
torically accurate  settings  representing  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  same 
production  is  also  available  as  a  series  of 
28  individual  glass  slides  (2"x2").  Both  ver- 
sions are  accompanied  by  a  teacher's  man- 
ual outlining  various  methods  of  presenta- 
tion to  children  or  adults  in  school,  church, 
or  community. 

British  farms  by  modern  efficient  agricultural 
machines  in  order  to  meet  the  nation's  de- 
mands for  more  food  from  the  same  amount 
of  land. 

The  Royal  Wedding  (30  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  British  Information 
Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

•  Made  available  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organization,  the  film 
shows  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  Flash-backs  provide  glimpses 
into  the  earlier  lives' of  both  Philip  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

Snowdonia  (17  min)  Sound.  Color.  Rental 
or  Purchase.  British  Information  Services, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

•  Another  British  Govt,  release  in  the  "Pat- 
tern of  Britain"  series.  Offers  scenes  of  the 
broad  lakes  and  low-lying  valley  farms  of 
Snowdonia  in  northwest  Wales,  famous  for 
its  rural  beauty.  Sound  track  carries  vocal 
accompaniments  by  the  Lyrian  singers. 

A  Visil  to  Ireland  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.  Purchase  or  Rental.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,  III.  • 

•  During  this  camera  "tour"  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  the  students  travel  through  the  peaceful 
Irish  countryside;  visit  busy  Dublin;  spend 
a  quiet  evening  with  the  O'Shea  family;  and 
even  stop  for  a  moment  on  the  shores  of  the 
famous  Lake  of  Killamey. 

Journalism 

Democracy's  Dairy  (20  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Free  Loan.  Institute  of  Visual  Training,  40 
East   49th  St.,  New  York,   N.   Y.       (OVER) 
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NEW    FILMS 


to   instruct  and  entertain 

rS«rw  films  havini;  incmlivj*,  infornialiunal.  and 
pntertainnicnt   valui-  — 

TABLE  MANNERS.  1  reel.  Planned  and  narrated  by 
Emily  Post.  The  basic  mien  of  good  table  eliquctle 
drmon  St  rated   in   a    family   dinuer  sequenre. 

Rental    S3.00 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  SECURITY.  2  reels.  The  story 
of  life  insurance  foresight  and  enterprise  and  itn  ic- 
latiuii-^hip  to  the  fl*Kial  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  Free 

THE  KING  IHHO  CAME  TO  BREAKFAST.  2  reeU. 
in  color.  By  Bit  Baird,  of  marionette  fame.  A  story 
of  wheat  and  its  nuiritiimal  qualities  portrayed  with 
marionellrs    in   a    hiinmroiis   fantasy.  Free 

AMERICAN  PORTRAIT,  2>,i.  reels.  America's  prog- 
rc!«s  through  pioneerine  salesmanship,  with  Alan 
Ladd    as   salesman.  Free 

GIRL  SCOUTS  ARE  IN  FASHION,  2  reels,  in  color. 
\arratrd  hy  Jinx  Falkenburg.  Demonstrates  how 
jiniart  clothes  can  be  made  at  home.  Free 

SHARING  ECONOMIC  RISKS.  1  reel.  The  meaning 
of  insurance  explained,  with  a  hiph  school  boy  and 
his  lost  bicycle  used  as  an  illu-tration  from  every- 
day   life.  Free 

Nearly  100  Free  Films  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
DISCUSSION  FILMS  on  international,  intercuhural. 

and    social    problems. 
ENTERTAINMENT     FILMS,     including     wholesome 

features,    cartoons,    and    comedies. 

Write    for    latest    issue    of  "Asiocialion   Film    Sens" 

and    the    new.    19481949    Catalog    of 

SELECTED   MOTION    PICTURES 

to  n.-pt.  --H-' 


NEW  MATERIALS 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

(Y.  M.  C.  A.  MOTION   PICTURE  BUREAU) 


NEW  YORK  17 

347  Modlson  Ave, 

■      CHICAGO  3 

7M  S*.  Mitiiigaii  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  2 

351   lurk  H. 

DALLAS  4 

30)2  Map)<?  Avenue 


Ask  Yourself 
This  Quesfion! 


Why  arc  more  and  more  leading 
film  laboratories  using  PffRLfSS 
FILM  TRfATMENT  on  fhe  prints 
fhcy    moke? 

Because,  for  14  years,  no  other 
method  has  given  such  positive  life- 
long protection  against  all  the 
hazards  to  which  film  is  subject.  For 
better  showings,  and  for  the  longest 
possible  print  life,  make  sure  your 
prinii    ore    given    the 

PEERLESS 

FIIM  TREATMENT 


I  lliiLlOO  corporation 

Office:  165  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  19 
Processing  Plant:  1 30  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 


(CONTINUED      FROM     PAGE      31) 

•  Sponsored  by  the  New  York  Times  to 
give  students  a  realistic  view  of  how  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  collects,  edits,  and  pub- 
lishes the  news  of  the  day.  Covers  all 
major  operations  and  emphasizes  the  split- 
second  teamwork  required  between  various 
types  of  personnel — photographers,  report- 
ers, editors,  foreign  and  Washington  Bureau 
correspondents,  radio,  telegraph  and  tele- 
type    specialists,      composing      room      staff, 

printers,  and  others. 

*  ^s  * 

Mathematics 

Geometry  &  You  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.  Purchase  or  Rental.  Coronet  In- 
structional  Films,   Coronet    Bldg.,    Chicago 

1,  m. 

•  A  practical  demonstration  of  the  every- 
day importance  of  geometry.  As  students 
watch  Jim  and  Bob  construct  a  model  porch, 
they  learn  to  use  protractor  and  ruler,  to 
apply  their  study  of  figures  such  as  rectan- 
gles, triangles  and  circles  to  practical  situa- 
tions, and  to  see  the  meaning  behind  the 
principles  of  congruence,  similiarity,  and 
symmetry.  Collaborator:  H.  P.  Fawcett,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Ohio  Stale  Univ. 
Per  Cent  In  Everyday  Life     (10  min)    Sound. 

Color  or  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase.    Coro- 
net Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago   1,  111. 

•  Shows  the  meaning  and  use  of  percent- 
age in  figuring  commissions,  taxes,  interest, 
and  discount  with  general,  rate  and  base 
formulas.  Collaborator:  H.  C.  Christofferson, 
professor  of  mathematics,  Miami  Univ. 

Money  and  Banking 

Installment  Buying  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,  111. 

•  A  plot  situation  demonstrates  the  pitfalls 
of  installment  buying  and  encourages  stu- 
dents to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
installment  credit,  contracts,  and  interest 
rates  before  making  purchases  in  this  way. 
Collaborator:  Albert  Haring,  professor  of 
marketing,  Indiana  Univ. 

Social  Studies 

American  Cities  Series  (4  films)  Sound.  B&W. 
Apply  for  terms.  RKO  Radio  Pictures, 
Education  Div.,  1270  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

•  Each  film,  a  16mm  adaptation  of  a  pre- 
vious release  in  RKO's  This  Is  America  35mm 
series,  deals  with  one  or  more  aspects  of 
life  today  in  a  major  U.S.  city.  Subsequent 
titles  will  be  added.  Present  subjects  and 
descriptive  data: 

1.  Ths  Big  Party  (16  min)  pulls  aside  the  cur- 
tain oil  New  Orleans'  annual  Mardi  Gras 
carnival,  showing  it  to  be  not  only  good 
fun  for  all,  but  also  pn  important  source  of 
the  city's  business  income  because  of  the 
many  visilors  it  attracts. 


2.  California  Boom  Town  (16  min)  reco; 
the  rapid  growth  of  Los  Angeles  durinq 
war  years,  and  emphasizes  some  ci 
problems  of  city  life  peculiar  to  this  j  . 
of  southern  California.  Illustrates  howj 
city  adapts  itself  to  its  surroundings  ci 
the  needs  of  its  people. 

3.  San  Francisco  (16  min)  features  histori! 
highlights  in  the  development  of  this  cc 
ful  west  coast  city,  presents  a  picture  of  > 
present  day  life,  and  discusses  its  future  > 
America's  "ambassador  to  the  orient,"  ? 
key  to  Pacific  prosperity. 

4.  Street  of  Shadows  (16  min)  explores  ■ 
Bowery  in  New  York — a  melting  pot  of  ■■ 
city,  where  poverty  and  wealth,  gaiety  ci 
misery,  are  thro^Arn  together  with  startl  i 
contrast.  Shows  some  of  the  work  .: 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  .; 
ating  in  this  area. 

Families  First  (17  min)  Sound.  B&W.  L 
or  Purchase.  New  York  State  Youth  .? 
mission,  30  Lodge  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

•   Sponsored  by  the  N.Y.  State  Youth  C 
mission  to  show  the  influence  of  family  ; 
on    the    character    development    of   child: 
By    a   series    of    everyday    episodes    in 
lives    of    two    contrasting    families,    d'  n 
sirates   the   causes   of   tensions,    frustr  ;-i 
and    anti-social    attitudes    in    children 
also  the  opposite  results  of  affection,  a.:.; 
ment,    and    harmonious    personality    cd 
ment.     Can    be    used    as    a    sequel    ;;- 
Your  Commission's  previous  film  on  luve 
delinquency.  Children  In  Trouble. 


Sports 

Understanding  Basketball  (10  min)  Soil. 
B&W.  Purchase  or  Rental.  Young  Ar- 
ica  Films,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  C' 
N.  Y. 

•   A    basketball    film    useful   for    beg  inn 
but    primarily    designed    for    the    spert 
rather  than   the  player.    Covers  compost  . 
of  the   team,   scoring   procedures,   fouls,  li 
rules  of  play,  from  the  spectators'  viewpcl 


/sS  PAGE  CATAIOC 
yji/A!    OF  OUTSTANDING 
'^"^rZ.  FILMS 


BRAY  LIBRARY 


of  Motion  Pictures 
16  mm  Silent  and  Sound 

Hundreds  of  valuable  films  .  .  . 

some  available  free! 

8  new  Health  and  Hygiene  Films  — 

jost   released. 

12  outstanding  Air  Age 

Education  Films. 

Also  films  on  Civics  ontl  Government, 
Geography,  IncJustry,  Biological  Sciences, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Engineering, 
Transportation. 

Write  today  for  1948-1949  Catalog. 


BRAY   STUDIOS,  inc. 

729  Seventti  Ave,   New  York   19,   N.   Y 
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//   You   Oivn   (I   I'roji'tlor — \  oh    I\eed 
This    Irtvahmhlt'    i'wuidv    lo    Its    Vsel 


The  Audio -Visual 
Projectionist's  Handbook 


Edited  b\  Atiio  deBcruardis 
Portland  (Ore.)  Public  Schools 


Schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  enthusiastically  approxcd  the  first 
editions  of  The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook.  It's  the  most  complete 
and  understandable  guide  book  now  available  anywhere  to  better  utilization  of  all 
types  of  audio  and  visual  aids.  Now  arranged  in  section  form  and  larger  than  be- 
fore ^^'ith  additional  features,  new  colors,  new  threading  diagrams. 

Use  this  pictorial  Handbook  for  teacher  training  classes,  to  instruct  student 
operators,  and  as  a  general  reference  on  many  daily  problems  in  audio-\isual  pro- 
gramming and  projection.  Single  copy  One  Dollar;  sent  postpaid  if  payment 
accompanies  order.    Liberal  fliscoiiiifs  on   quantity   orders. 

Note  These  Colorful  Graphic  Feature  Sections 


♦  Here  Are  Some  of  the  Colorful,  Graphic 
Features  Including  helpful  suggestions  on 
room  layout  for  good  projection,  acoustics, 
ventilation,  darkening,  etc.;  formula  for  screen 
placement;  diagrams  on  principles  of  sound 
motion  picture  projection;  sound  slidefilm 
projection;  a  chart  on  film  care  and  mainte- 

STEP  BY  STEP  LESSONS 

The  Projectionist's  Job 
Before  the  Showing 
Starting  the  Picture 
During  the  Showing 
Ending  the  Picture 
.After  the  Showing 
Projector  Care  Sc  Lubrication 

(all  in  tA\o-color  graphic  pages) 


name;  an  operator's  trouble  checklist;  safety 
precautions;  use  of  opaque  materials;  use  of 
recording  equipment  in  education;  flat  pic- 
ture ideas;  plus  original  and  exclusive  thread- 
ing diagrams  on  all  standard  Ifinim  soimd 
motion  picture  projectors! 


The  .4udio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook 
SI2  Noilti  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10. 


I'lcase    send_ 


_copies    of    the    Handlxiok    at    fl 


each  for  which  payment  is  enclosed/or  bill  me  (sent 
postpaid   if  payment   accompanies   this  order). 

Name: . 


School:. 


.\ddrcss:. 
City: 


.State:. 


_Zone_ 


Construction  of  double  mounts,  tor  showing   illustrations  on   both   sides  of  a 
printed   page,   facilitate   handling   and   protect  the   material. 


Filing  Opaque 
Projector  Materials 


Till  I  sK  oi  photographs,  maga- 
zine clippings,  textbook  pages, 
etc.,  is  a  very  common  teach- 
ing device.  By  employing  this  meth- 
od, many  concepts  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod ol  lime— usually  more  success- 
iiiily  titan  bv  cither  written  or  oral 
description.  Both,  however,  are 
needed  for  the  Ijest  residts. 

While  the  use  ol  the  opaque  pro- 
jcclor  is  self-evident  —  the  problem 
which  usually  laces  the  teacher  is  the 
c|uestion  as  to  what  to  do  with  the 
illustrations  when  they  are  not  in 
use.  This  problem  becomes  acute 
when  the  number  f)f  pictures  has 
increased  consitlerably.  Some  ])lace 
the  illustrations  in  folders— a  folder 
for  each  topic  or  class  lesson.  This 
is  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  number 
of  pictures  remains  small.  The  main 
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objection  to  this  method  is  that  the 
illustrations  are  easily  torn.  Then, 
too,  when  they  are  used  in  the 
opaque  projector  these  pictures  may 
buckle  due  to  the  heat,  or  if  the  fan 
is  turned  on,  the  suction  will  often 
raise  the  illustration  so  that  it  is  out 
of  focus. 

The  author  has  been  faced  with 
these  and  other  problems  concern- 
ing the  efficient  use  of  illuslralions 
during  class  lectures.  After  main 
attempts,  the  following  solution 
e\ol\cd.  \Vhile  this  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  field  of  biological  sciences, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  will  not 
be  successful  in  other  fields  of  leach- 
ing. 

The  illustrations  used  were  gath- 
ered from  all  sources  — textbooks, 
maga/ines.  scientific  journals,  and 
advertisements  from  drug  and  scien- 


by   Harold  F.   Bernhardt 

Temple    i'nhiersity 

tific  companies.  The  usual  procedui 
followed  was  to  mount  each  of  thcs 
illustrations  on  a  standard  81 ;," 
11"  heavyweight  cardboard,  f  h 
lieavy  cardboard  was  found  ncce: 
sary,  since  it  could  be  handled  b\ 
student  without  fear  of  bending  o 
cracking;  it  could  also  be  handlei 
more  readily  in  the  opaque  pni]ii 
tor.  After  experimentation  with  xr\ 
eral  surfaces,  a  gra\.  semi-man 
surface  was  found  to  be  the  lies 
It  was  also  found  that  the  mountin 
was  best  when  all  illustrations  fate 
the  same  direction  —  with  the  1 1 
dimension  of  the  cardboard  be  in 
used  as  the  horizontal  dimension  ( 
the  illustration.  Each  of  these  car( 
Ijoard  mounts  was  numbered  in  tli 
upper  right-hand  corner,  and  a  sej 
arate  5"x3"  index  card  made  im 
following  the  usual  standard  inde: 
ing  procedure.  When  se\eral  snia 
]jictures  of  the  same  general  tlun 
were  mounted  on  a  single  cardboan 
a  separate  index  card  was  made  f( 
each  picture. 

.As  new  pictures  were  obtained  1 
subjects  similar  to  old  ones,  a  car 
fill  selection  was  made  and  the  l)c 
icr  ones  retained  in  file. 

Many  times,  a  problem  arose  i 
the  attempt  to  use  two  illustratioi. 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  slice 
Double  mounts  pro\  ided  the  answc 


Mounted  subjects  are  easy  to  she 
with  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Balopticc 
Projector.  This  instrument  is  availab 
in  models  tor  opaque  projectio 
standard    slides,    or    both. 

SEE     &     HE.A,R     MAGAZIN 


luiiig  ^^vo  m;iL;;i/iiu  ,s.  bin  iliis  w.is 
pt  ;ihv;i\s  |)ossil)k'.  1  lie  i\miIi:iiu 
'liilinii  to  lliis  |)i(il)!ciii  was  ihc 
iikiiii^  ul  a  s|)c(i:il  iiioimt.  Tliis 
Kiuni  coiisistiil  III  I  wo  pieces  of 
dilboard  with  tin-  illustration  i)a<;c 
■  irniwii  luil"  l)clwci'ii  iluiii.  An 
neniiit;  was  (in  in  rai  li  |)ii,ii'  ol 
(idboaul,  piioi  to  niountint;.  so 
jisitioiKxl  and  si/rd  that,  whtii  thr 
iree  pieces  were  (iiiunied  tos^ctiier, 
cie  ilhistraiion  {oiiiti  i)c  seen  on 
<fe  side,  and  the  other  illustration 
I'uid  he  seen  on  the  reverse  side.  It 
Vis  found  bj'  experience  that  C^asca- 
Mtc  glue,  mixed  with  a  little  more 
yter  than  the  lormiila  siim^ests,  held 
i|i  nuich  iiittn  than  other  glues 
lider  the  heat  ol  the  projector. 
..ler  the  ,^llle  was  spread  over  the 
lio  pieces  of  cartlhoard,  the  page 
ws  placed  hetwien  them,  care  be- 
i^  taken  to  lia\t'  the  hole  fit  the 
iiistration  pro])ei  1\.  I'he  |)age  was 
]llled  taut  and  tiic  cardboard  put 
ilder  pressure  lor  IS  hours.  By  that 
tliic,  the  glue  haiikiied  thoroughh 
;(d  the  pressure  pre\iiUed  the  card- 
ard  from  waipiiig.  The  illustra- 
iis  are  taut  enough  so  that  there 
no  distortion  when  used  in  the 
(baque  Projector. 

If  any  of  tlie  illustration  cards  are 
be  handled  or  passed  about  the 
)m  from  student  to  student,  it  is 
rgesied  that  the  entire  mount  be 
ered  with  cellophane— or  at  least 
It  the  picture  area  ha\e  cellophane 
nentcd  o\er  it— so   that   the   illus- 

I  tion  may  be  ke])i   clean  and  free 

flm  marks. 

*         •  * 

hw  Teaching  Aids  Catalog 
Ancunced  by  Westinghouse 

<  \n   18-page  teacliing  aids  catalog 
'inced  this  month   by  Westing- 
Electric  Corporation  describes 
loiis  charts,  posters,  and  book- 
ie ailable  to  high  school  teachers 
f|m   the  company's    school    service 
ffjartment. 

covering  a  wide  range  ol  subjects 

uclear  physics,  science,  home-eco- 

'tiiics.    education,    agriculture,    in 

<Utrial  arts,  and  radio-the  teaching 

a|s  listed  are  valuable  supplements 

ijfilm  materials  in  bridging  the  gap 

ween  the  textbook   and  th-  stu- 

it's  keen   interest   in   current   de- 


16mm.  Sound-Silent  Projector 


Jjy's  superbly  projutcd  lilms  dcstr^c  the  maiLh- 
less  prujtcuon  now  offered  by  ihc  entirely  NEW  DcVry 
"Bjniam."  Trul V  a  "Tlicaire-in-a-Suilcase"  —  projecior, 
amplifttT,  speaker  and  screen  all  in  ONL  tompaci  tasc. 
The  "IJaniam"  gives  bright,  clear,  flitkerless  pitiures, 
even  in  semi-darkened  rooms  .  .  .  purii\  of  nine,  from 
treble  lo  bass  .  .  .  matchless  amplification  uf  soicc,  music, 
sound  effects.  In  fact — >ou  sec  and  hear,  as  thtmgh  you 
vscre  aciujlh  a  part  of  the  projected  sequence,  (iel  the 
facts  about  the  mightv.all  NF.Vi'  DeVrv  ■B.int.im'-  #•  •  • 
— now  available  for  immctliaic  deliverv   ji  onK  '»J*f  J 

OiitsMiitling     ^^    FCATUReS 


*MAKE    THESE     CONVINCING    TESTS 


COMPARE    DeVry't 

vvow'fr**,     flutter -frtm, 
■^^^  hum-fre»,  ampltflcatron  of 

a  piono  film.   LIGHT-METER  the 
brilliance   that   floodt    the    screen** 
en'r're   surface. 


^  28  IB. 

.^     PICK-UP  WEIGHT 

•  New 

SIMPIICITY  and 
SERVICEABIIITY 


New 

MAXIMUM 

FIIM  PROTECTION 

New 

QUIET  SMOOTH 

OPERATION 


AC-DC   OPERATION 


OIICIN«TO>S     AND     DIVItOrEHS     OF     MOTION 
FICIURI    [QUirMiNI    SINCi    1911 


L 

SHJ-EII 

^       DeVrt  corporation 

^^       nil  Ar>n)laQ«  A»t..   Ckitoqo  11,   111. 

^^       Pl.otc     land    lull     po.l.iulo.i    o-     -h 

n.w 

0»V.,  "BonlBm  ■■ 

sciopments.  Many  items  in  the  cata- 
i(jg  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge, 
and  others  are  available  at  a  nomi- 
nal sum. 

Teachers  can  secure  copies  of  the 
Teaching  .Aids  catalog  by  writing 
the  .School  Service  Department,  Wes- 
tinghouse Electric  Corp..  306  Fourth 
.\ve..  Box   1017.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa. 

Roger  Zinn  to  Indiana   U 
School  of  Education  Staff 

♦  \V.  Roger  Zinn,  formerly  edu- 
cational consultant  for  the  Jam 
Handy   Organization,   has  been   ap- 


N'VEMBER     •      1918 


pointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Adult  Education  Dixision,  Schcjol  of 
Education,  Indiana  Uni\ersity.  He 
will  also  serve  as  production  asso- 
ciate in  the  University's  Audio- 
Visual  Center. 

Mr.  Zinn  joined  the  fain  Handy 
Organization  in  1942  to  work  on 
training  programs  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Later,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Orgaization's  school  service  de- 
partment, he  helped  develop  new 
visual  teaching  materials,  and  lec- 
tured on  audio-visual  education  at 
colleges  and   teacher-conferences. 
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DIOHAAAA 

PLATE    i 


.STRAIGHT   AAEifAL 
B.EFIECTOR.  ■^ 


LIGHTS  VLACtD 
ON  SIDES  GIVE 
BRILLIANCE  TO 
FOREGROUND  V 

i 


^  PLYWOOD 


I      axexio  BLOCK. 

_L_  .TAPERED  TO  VIT 


^, ^^        \      I 

•^/ SLOPE  OP  FLOOR    NOTE^ACKWARDTr 
-'^  OF   CENTtB.  L\QH 


TILTE 
^AETA 
P-EFLECTt. 


Let's  Make  a  Diorama 

by  J.  W.  Jenkins 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 


WHAT  DRAWS  YOU  again 
and  again  to  visit  the  mu- 
seum with  the  exhibits  of 
people,  things  and  places  from  far 
and  near— is  it  color?  Is  it  movement, 
or  is  it  rea/new?— Rcalness  and  color 
characterize  the  displays  which  we 
call  dioramas. 

Why  not  create  dioramas  in  our 
own  classrooms?  Surely  if  children 
can  create  luitli  reality  the  people, 
places  and  thirjgs  they  study— that  is 
as  certain  a  test  of  understanding  as 
wc  can  ask  for. 

So,  let's  make  a  diorama— A  dio- 
rama is  a  colorful,  three-dimensional 
model  which  portrays  historic  events, 
nianufactming  methods,  and  all  sorts 
of  activities.  They  are  much  more 
life-like  than  a  photograph  or  a 
painting  because  there  is  depth  and 
form  in  them. 

Last  year  a  grou[)  of  cighih-gradc 
boys  and  girls  came  to  the  museum. 


and  after  talking  to  us  and  looking 
around  at  some  of  our  dioramas, 
returned  to  their  school  and  made  a 
very  interesting  one  of  their  own. 
The  subject  they  chose  was  a  Belgian 
May  Day  dance.  The  boys  con- 
structed the  case  for  the  diorama  as 
well  as  the  miniattne  house  and  well. 
They  lighted  it  too,  with  a  couple  of 
light  bulbs,  and  the  janitor  wired 
the  sockets  for  them.  The  girls  mod- 
eled the  little  figures  out  of  clay, 
made  costumes  for  them,  and  painted 
the  landscape  in  the  backgroiuid.  So 
\ou  see,  altliough  diorama-making  is 
not  easy,  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
like  yourselves  did  a  very  fine  piece 
of  work  and  had  a  lot  of  fim  doing 
it,  too. 

You  will  notice  in  the  illustrations 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  dioramas. 
The  square  or  flat  background  is 
more  ajjpropriatc  for  portraying  the 
interior  of  a  building  or  an  out-door 


scene  in  which  the  otjects  rej  ■ 
sented  are  to  be  seen  at  close  ran. 
The  cur\ed  background  is  more  si  ■ 
able  for  obtaining  an  effect  of  gre;ir 
distance. 

The  drawings  show  that  this  i\ 
of  diorama  is  essentially  a  box  wi 
one  side  left  open.  You  will  note  1 1 
the  bottom,  top,  and  sides  all  si  i 
from  the  front,  or  open  side,  tow  J 
the  back.  This  is  the  easiest  t\pcif 
case  to  construct  for  a  diorama,  t 
is  also  relatively  easy  to  make  r 
objects  which  fit  into  such  a  dioi  ;i  i, 
but  I  will  tell  you  more  about  ilu 
next  month. 

The  lighting  for  the  dioiii,i 
should  be  planned  and  installeou 
this  stage  of  construction  becauMi 
can  be  more  easily  done  now  tin 
later  on.  The  drawing  indicates  hv 
the  lights  may  be  installed.  Ordii  \ 
small  seven  to  fifteen-watt  bi,)s 
may  be  used,  .\void  using  the  k.;. 
pointed  Christmas  tree  lights,  In 
ever,  because  the  points  may  slv 
below  the  frame  of  the  opening 

The  drawings  illustrate  a  cm  J 
l)ackground  for  a  diorama— the  kil 
to  use  for  portraying  distant  see  v 
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FCONT 
VIEW 


BACK  VIEW 

SEE     &     HE.\R     M.VGAZ't 


f 


"lis  iNpt'  i'*  ii'.iIIn  iiiiiic  casih  con- 
sliictiil.  iiiul  ilu  liiii>lu'd  cHeci  is 
ijich  num-  licsiiablc  and  more  casiK 
jaincil.  Ill  paiiuing  the  backgioiind 
lire  is  no  problem  of  corners;  the 
licgnniiul  anil  baiki^rouiul  seem  to 
llw  iDjitilKT  naiinalh. 
[First  take  a  large  ball  of  modelling 
(IV  and  shape  it  into  a  large  quarter 
^liere.  like  a  quarter  ol  an  orange. 
'len  make  papier-mache  and  ajipK 
over  the  clay  form,  thus: 
1.  Make  an  ordinary  flour  paste 
t  cooking  floin-  and  water  o\er  a 
f^w  flame  until  the  milky  color  of 
oe  fioin  disappears  and  the  mixture 
hconies  transparent.  Be  sine  to  stir 
mistantly  to  pre\ent  lumping  and 
!j)rching. 

iH.  Cut  up  some  old  ne\vspapers  or 
ipcr  towels  into  strips  a  half-inch 
ide  and  soak  them  in  the  water. 

3.  Grease  the  clay  form  with  vase- 
lie;  applv  a  thin  la\er  of  damp 
lilet  tissue  or  other  thin  paper  to 
le  form. 

4.  Brush  paste  onto  the  strips  of 
]  per  and  apph  them  over  the  form 
I  even  layers,  crossing  the  directions 
(  the  strips  in  each  successive  layer. 
.lOut  8  or  10  layers  shoidd  be  suffi- 
(;m. 

5.  Allow  the  papier-mache  shell  to 
( V  for  several  days.  Then  remove  it 
1 1111  the  form;  sand  the  shell  tho- 
iughly  to  remove  rough  spots  and 
I  en  paint.  .Small  inequalities  or 
1  ugh  spots  can  be  mended  with  ad- 
(tional  bits  of  papier-mache. 

When  the  papier-mache  has  dried, 
1  ina\  be  removed  from  the  clay 
irin,  and  you  have  the  shell  in 
'lich   you    can    begin    to   construct 

ur  diorama.  The  floor  can  then 
i  cut  to  fit  inside  the  shell.  Note 
I  at  in  both  tvpes  of  dioramas  the 
lior  slopes  from  the  opening  to  the 
l.ck.  This  slope  helps  to  create  the 
iiision  of  distance. 

I  think  the  drawings  will  serve  as 
^ guide  for  \ou.  .Some  details  you 
'  11  have  to  work  out  for  )ourselves, 

cause  you   know   what   you   want 

iir  diorama  to  be.  However,  if  you 
I)  have  some  problem  on  which  you 

quire  help,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
1  Ip  if  I  can. 

tiong  the   Film   Distributors: 

lNSTrrLTio.\.\L    Cinema    Service, 
ew   York,    is   now    distributinsr   its 

DVEMBKR     •     1948 


Basic  Visual  Materials 


^ 

^  -   V 

w 
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t           .   .._ 
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GEOGRAPHY  MAPS 
Bcginnertit  Map  of  the  Uiuteil 

States 
Atwootl  Regional-Political 

MapB 
Lan<lfurm    Physiral-Pulitica 

Map» 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MAPS 
Sanford-Gordy  American  History 
Maps 


.     far 


Elementary  Schools 


Sl'ALL  OITLINE 
MAPS 

Paper     Wall     Outline 

MapB 
Detsk  Outline   Maps 
Blackboard    Outline 

Mapa 


WORLD  HISTORY 

Webster-KnowUon«Hazen  Series 


GLOBES 
BeninnerB  Political 
Beuinrierci  Physical- 
Political 
Graphic  Project 


far 

High  Schools 


A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 


3333  Els  ton  Ave. 
Chicago  18,  m. 


new  1948-49  film  rental  catalog, 
which  this  year  incorporates  a  great- 
ly expanded  educational  film  sec- 
tion. The  new  edition  lists  all  edu- 
cational subjects  released  by  March 
of  Time.  Young  .American  Films, 
Knowledge  Builders,  Post  Pictures, 
astle,  and  Official  Films,  in  addition 
to  a  selected  group  of  16mm  pro- 
gram and  entertainment  pictures 
from  major  Hollywood  studios.  In- 
terested teachers  and  school  execu- 
tives may  obtain  free  copies  by  writ- 


ing Institutional  Cinema  Service's 
general    offices    at    1560    Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*         «         • 

♦  Craig  Movie  Slpplv  Company, 
Los  .\ngeles,  has  been  appointed  ex- 
clusive Western  distributor  for 
March  of  Time's  16mm  Forum  Edi- 
tion films,  and  co-distributor  in  the 
same  area  for  products  of  the  Busch 
Precision  Camera  Corporation.  The 
territor\'  includes  .\laska  and  Ha- 
waii as  well  as  eleven  Western  states. 
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FRENCH  -RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL    LENGTH    FILMS 
With     English     Titles 

16mm  SOUNDFIIM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
LAST  MILLIONAIRE 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And   Many    Other 
Distinguishpd  Films 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
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1  600    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


O 
O 


STUDENTS  LIKE 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Because 

I.   They  find  the  study  of  vocations  really  interesting. 

2  They    can   see  the   workers   performing   their   jobs. 

3  They  learn  about  the  vocation  in  an  easily  under- 

stood manner.  The  romance  in  the  vocation 
as  v^ell  as  the  less  attractive  features  are 
pointed    out. 

4  They   are   able   to    give   their   undivided    attention 

while    the    film    !s    being    shown. 

5.   The    Teacher-Student    guide    assists    materially    in 
developing   class   discussion. 

Write  For  Complete  Information 
Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 


215  East  Third  St. 


Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


PLEASE     MENTION     SEE    &     HEAR 
WHEN    WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS 


NEWS  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 


Bell   &   Howell    Introduces 
a   Single-Case    Filmosound 

♦  Because  of  its  lightness  and  porta- 
bility, the  new  Single-Case  Filmo- 
sound is  well  adapted  to  classnjoni 
use.  This  newest  addition  to  the 
Bell  and  Howell  Coin|)aii\'s  line  of 
Kjinni  sound  motion  picture  projec- 
tors weighs  only  43^  pounds.  For 
carrying  convenience,  a  six -inch 
speaker  is  mounted  on  a  removable 
door  in  the  side  of  the  projector  case. 
.\  fortv-foot  cable  connects  the 
speaker  and  projector. 


Audio-Slide  Converts  35mm 
Silent  Filmstrips  to  Sound 

♦  Personal  commentary  plus  mu- 
sical reproduction  can  be  added  to  a 
silent  slide  presentation  by  the  use 
of  the  newly-marketed  .\udio-Slide. 
.Manufactured  by  the  Movie-Mite 
Corporation,  the  unit  consists  of  a 
four-watt  amplifier,  microphone,  six- 
inch  permanent  magnet  speaker, 
and  case.  The  unit  is  so  constructed 
that  2x2  inch  or  strip  silent  slide 
projectors  can  be  housed  on  the 
.\udio-Slide  base.  The  Audio-Slide, 
less  projector,  is  priced  at  $74.50. 


The  new  single-case 
filmosound  projector 
recently  announced  bv 
the  Bell  &:  Howell  Com- 
pany is  pictined  at  the 
right.  This  complete 
unit  provides  both 
speaker  and  projector- 
amplifier  in  a  single  case 
weighing  only  43.'54  lbs. 
The  speaker  is  conven- 
iently niounied  on  a  re- 
movable door  in  the  side 
of  the  carrying  case  and 
may  he  used  anv  place 
in  the  room. 


Motor-Driven   Rewind   Unit 
Is  Announced   by   Neumade 

♦  A  new  motor-driven  rewindi  r    , 
just  been  marketed  by  the  Neuni, 
Products  Corporation.   The  niotn  > 
foot-operated  and  can  be  set  foi  \ 
ous  speeds.   While  one  clutch  all.  - 
the  operator  to  reverse  the  film  w 
the  hand  rewinder.  another  prc\CN 
"cinching"    b)    ])ro\iding   e\en    i 
sion  on  the  film  at  all  times.     1; 
new  rewinder  is  listed  as  Neimi. 
PD-1   in  the  company's  free  (aiai 

Sound   Kodascope  FB-40   Nc 
Available  to  All   Fields 

♦  The  Eastman  Kodak  Compan  ^ 
again  manufacturing  the  Soil 
Kodascope  FB-40  projector.  1  ^ 
powerfid  machine  is  especiall\  ■ 
signed  for  the  instruction,  irain- 
or  entertainment  of  large  gi'n- 
Due  to  the  amplifier's  twin  ja  v 
with  separate  controls,  a  nii^' 
phone,  a  phonograph,  or  boili  i 
gether  may  be  plugged  in  to  \>\n\ 
sound  in  conjunction  with  mI 
fdnis.  The  same  set-up  may  uImm 
used  with  the  sound  track  of  soul 
films  if  the  operator  wishes  to  i\ 
a  running  commentar\  or  spci; 
music  with  the  sound  track  of  i 
film.  .As  an  added  feature,  the  m)i> 
system  may  be  turned  into  a  \>u  i 
address  system.  At  present  the  Sm  I 
Kodascope  FB-40  sells  for  $853. 

*  *  * 

♦  New    35mm    filmstrip    ami   ^ 
models    are    now    in    produciiiiin 
the   Chicago   factorx    of   the   Six 
for  Visual  FiUuatioii,  Ini. 
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A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS     * 


>TERN  STATES 


;tacr  of  Columbia  . 

1   PhoCo  Co.,  93:i   rcnii   Ave. 
>  Washington   t. 
andv    Oiganiziilion,    Inc., 

rortatioa    Bldg.,    Washing- 

MASSACHUSETTS     • 

;Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
U.  St.,  Quincy  69  and  20 
vuit  St.,  Boston   16. 

^EW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

.lice  and  Company,  78  \V. 
itil  St.,  Mancheste.'. 

NEW  JERSEY     • 
:^'t  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.    NEW  YORK     • 

iiion    Films,    (Y.M.C.A.    Mo- 
I'icture  Bureau)   347    Madi- 
've.,   New   York    17. 
ilDnal   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

OBroailway,  New  York  19. 
4idy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
ia(*ay,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ijciences,  599SH   Suffern. 

J  PENNSYLVANIA     • 

irjt.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447. 
liter. 

lotion  Picture  Service,  1319 
lejst..  Philadelphia  7.  1905 
idson  Ave.,  Scranton  9. 
Hady  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
tm  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
I  Dund  Film  Library,  410 
ill  .\ve..  Pittsburgh  19. 

lilliams  Films,  311    Market 
c<j  Pittsburgh  22. 
.   ith,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
i,  larpsville,  Route  18. 


•tlHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     . 

Laboratories  &  Studio,  .\r- 
Jt  I  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

LOUISIANA     . 

wing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
•  w  Orleans  12. 

ogMovie  &  Photo  Co.,    1052 
*ij  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

I     MISSISSIPPI     • 
I  Iwing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
ikson  2. 


.     SOUTH   CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\vi-.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  II. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  Ave..  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern    Visual    Films,    686  689 

Slirine   Bldg..  Memphis. 

Min\VESTERN    STATES 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago  4,   Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture   Bureau)  206  S.  Michigan 

.Uc..    (Chicago    3. 

•  INDIANA     • 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.   Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Thaclier-Bangs  Inc.,  315  N.  Emporia 

.\ve.,  Wichita  2. 
Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-.\  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248    Gratiot 

.Ave.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  II. 
Locke  FUms,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


.     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1!J0-1  Hennepin  Ave..  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
Duluth. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  St.,  Omaha   II. 

•     OHIO     • 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave., 
Cleveland  14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbott  Building,  Dayton  2. 

.     WISCONSIN     • 

F.  H.  Weber  Co.,  335  Caroline  St., 
Plymouth. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St., 
Oakland  11. 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

.Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 

10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 

5. 

.     TEXAS     . 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave., 

Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,  Inc.,   1501   Young  St.. 

Dallas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Houston 
Audio  Video  Institute,  1501    Young 

St.,  Dallas. 
George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 

Haskell,  Dallas  1. 
Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 

Twelfth.    Austin. 
2010   North   Field   Street,   Dallas 

3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston 

•     UTAH     . 

Deseret  Book  Company,  41   E.  So 

Temple   St.,   Salt    Lake   City    10  . 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Bcretania  Si  . 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Motion   Picture   Enterprises,   121    S 

Bcretania   Honolulu,  T.   H. 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     Ave..    Regina. 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal,  Quebec. 

212    Lutz    St.,    Moncton,    New 
Brunswick. 
Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  Johns, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Out. 
535   W.   Georgia   St..   Vancouver,- 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,    5011    Verdun    Ave., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult  These  Audio-Visual  Specialists  for  Your  School  Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commun- 
ity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audio-visual  education  deal- 


ers listed  in  these  directory  pages. 

Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
filmstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and     their    service    outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  Sc  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


:HIS  directory  to  locate  the  best  in  equipment,  films  and  A-V  SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

(CON  1  INI    11)      FROM       PAGE      3  8) 

New  Table  Viewer  Serves 
Useful   Educational   Purpose 

♦  Ihe  Kodaslide  Table  Viewer,  an 
iinportaiit  new  educational  tool  for 
school  and  library  use,  was  an- 
nounced this  month  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York.  The  portable  device  projects 
enlarged  images  of  2"  x  2"  slides  on 
a  new  tyjje  of  rear  projection  screen 
l)uilt  into  the  viewer  itself.  The 
manufacturer  claims  it  to  be  the 
first  complete  projection  system  for 
miniature  color  transparencies  that 
can  be  used  in  a  fully  lighted  room. 

The  new  viewer  is  completely 
portable  and  occupies  less  than  a 
square  foot  of  desk  or  tablespacc.  It 
holds  75  cardboard  slides  or  30 
double-glass  slides  — which  may  be 
intermixed  in  use  — and  projects  on 
its  own  screen  a  detailed  image  en- 
larged approximately  five  times  from 
slides  made  from  35mm  color  trans- 
parencies. The  screen  size  in  Ti/o" 
X  l\/{. 

According  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  major  advantage  of  this  new 
viewer  over  previous  projection  sys- 
tems, especially  in  terms  of  small 
group  use,  is  that  it  incorporates 
]jrojector,  slide-changer,  and  screen 
in  one  ready-for-use  unit  that  can  be 
operated  in  a  fully  lighted  room 
without  any  screen  or  window  shad- 
ing   whatsoever.    As    a    result,    the 

The.   Kodaslide   Table   Viewer 


-IN    THE    riCTLRE- 

Baitlesville.  Oklaho- 
ma, schools  now  have 
loinplete  audio- 
visual ecjuipment. 
Shown  in  the  picuire 
1 1  to  1)  arc  Max  N. 
Heiclenieich.  vice- 
])iesiclenl  Kirkpat- 
ritk.  Inc.:  Supt.  G. 
M.  Roberts:  Cleve  H. 
late,  purchasing 
agent;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Bridc.  supervisor  of 
elementary  educa- 
tion, all  of  Bartles- 
villc  schools;  and 
Clav  F.  Kirkpatrick. 
president,  Kirkpat- 
rick, Inc. 


Kodaslide  Table  Viewer  can  be  used 
for  teaching  or  study  purposes  in  all 
types  of  visual  education  programs 
normally  employing  photographic 
slides. 

The  new  viewer  will  sell  for  ap- 
proximately $95.00,  and  an  attrac- 
tive carrying  case  will  be  available 
as  an  accessory  item.  For  additional 
information  contact  your  local 
Kodak  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roches- 
ter 4,  New  York. 

*         *         ♦ 

♦  .\  new  Farm  Film  Guide  is  just 
lieing  published  by  the  Editors  of 
Blstne,ss  Screen.  It  will  list  all  avail- 
al)lc  agricultural  and  related  films 
for  rural  use  and  costs  only  25c'. 
Order  from  812  N.  Dearborn,  Chi- 
cago 10.  Illinois. 

shorvn    iu   school   library   use. 


Bartlesville    (Okla.)   Schools 
Set  Up  Audio-Visual   Progran 

♦  G.  M.  Roberts,  Superintende 
of  Schools,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoir 
has  annoimced  completion  of  a  pi 
gram  designed  to  provide  the  d 
trict's  entire- school  system  with  t 
most  modern  audio-visual  teachi 
lacilities. 

Equipment  now  installed  in  ea 
of  Bartlesville"s  10  public  schools 
eludes  an  RCA-Victor  "400"  16n< 
sound  projector,  a  Viewlex  filmstn 
prcjjector,  projection  stands,  perii- 
iiently  installed  screens,  and  sevel 
audio-visual  accessory  items.  In  ;• 
dition,  a  basic  film  and  filmst ) 
liabrary  has  been  established  to  p- 
vide  the  system  with  a  permand 
and  growing  source  of  teachi; 
materials. 

A  two-day  teacher  training  clii 
was  held  last  month  to  familiaK 
teaching  personnel  with  the  r,v 
ec|iiipment,  materials,  and  methci. 
Mr.  Roberts  plans  to  sponsor  an  > 
credited  teacher  training  course  i 
\  isual  educational,  to  be  offered  v 
ihe  Extension  Division  of  Oklahoa 
A  &:  M  College. 

*        *        * 

RCA  Appoints  John  J.   Dost 

♦  I  he  appoiiunicnt  of  John  [.  1^ 
ial  as  field  sales  manager  of  Kim 
sound  motion  ])icturc  projectors  h 
I  he  RC:.\  \'isual  Products  Group  i> 
i)cen  announced  by  H.  V.  So^  <• 
viLLE,  Products  Manager  of  c 
Sound  and  Visual  Products  Seci" 
of  the  RCA  Engineering  Prodiis 
Department.  Mr.  Dostal  has  bn 
active  in  the  audio-visual  field  n 
various  capacities  since  1934. 


Here's  the  light  weight  and  low  cost  that  edu- 
cators want  in  a  classroom  projector  today — 
without  sacrifice  of  those  qualities  and  fea- 
tures that  have  made  Filmosounds  the  na- 
tion's overwhelming  choice.  The  New  Acad- 
emy is  29  pounds  lighter  than  previous 
Filmosounds,  and  this  reduced  weight  is  dis- 
tributed between  two  cases  for  easy  porta- 


bihty.  Yet  with  its  powerful  new  amplifier, 
the  New  Academy  has  double  the  sound  out- 
put of  today's  midget  sound  film  projectors. 
Has  ample  illuminating  power,  too,  with  1000- 
watt  or  750-watt  lamp  in  the  efficient  B&H 
optical  system.  Your  choice  of  8-inch  or  12- 
inch  speaker  at  no  increase  in  price.  Easy  to 
set  up,  easy  to  use. 


NEW  ONE-CASE  FILMOSOUND  PROJECTOR 

For  the  last  word  in  compactness  and  portability, 
see  this  new  B&H-quahty  Filmosound.  Built  into 
a  single  case,  it  is  even  smaller,  lighter,  and  lower 
in  cost  than  the  New  Academy.  Yet  it  offers  the 
same  generous  sound  output — more  than  twice 
that  of  other  small  sound  film  projectors.  The 
speaker  may  be  operated  right  in  the  projector 
unit  or  placed  near  the  screen. 


Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7184  McCormick 
Road,  Chicago  45.  Branches  in  New  York, 
Hollywood,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  London. 


Since  1907  the  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Professional  Motion  Picture 
Equipment  for  Hollywood  and  the  World 

--    ^ ^-^^■-^.'J.-  :       . ,:.:,'  'V'-t.  -J.:'^',  Ml-':-.-   '        _;: Ai 
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• 
• 

Produced  by  experienced  technicians  with  the  guidance  of  well-qualified 
classroom  teachers  and  curriculum  experts,  Jam  Handy  slidefilms  are  good  class- 
room teaching  tools. 

The  discussional,  or  reading  type  of  slidefilm  presents  ideas  quickly  and 
clearly — and  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student's  interest. 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  students  grasp  every  subject  more 
quickly  and  remember  it  longer  if  it  is  shown  to  them  in  pictorial  form.  Because 
Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures  make  the  subject  live  and  breathe,  they  remember. 
Visual  memory  is  added  to  that  of  the  spoken  word. 

Write  for  Jam  Handy  Films  or  for  information  about  these  helps.  •^•.. 

THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION 
2821   E.  Grand  Blvd..  Defroif  II,  Michigan 


^JAM  HANDY 


f-  a,  J 


I    K  N       \I   I    U  K  \       C  II  R  I  S   I    M    \  s       \  \   1)      A      HAPPY      NEW     \  L  A  R  ! 

,K       •       I   M   I  s       •       I   s  s  I     1        I    ()  I    K      ()  i       \  ()  I    r  M  E      F  O  r  R 


•  •  •  built  to  jjive  years  of 

TOP  QUAUry  PROJECTION 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  new  Ampro 
Premier  20.  Also  send  lOcfor  interesting  book- 
let "The  Amazing  Story  of  1 6mm.  Sound  Mo- 
tion Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of  how 
sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and 
FRHE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  ( the 
story  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom) — These 
informative  booklets  Will  be  mailed  postpaid. 


L 


AMPROSUDE 
30-D  for  fi 
and  2  "  x  2"  : 

Offers    extr 

liant    illumi 

^  split-second 

Jm   changeabili 

slides    to    fi 

ond    bock  —  si 

quick   thread! 

filmttrips  —  and 

focusing,    operat 

cleoning. 


for  16mm.  sound  and  silent  films 


Here  is  a  I6mm.  projector  that  will  give  high  grade  performance  for  many 
years.  It  will  deliver  steady,  flickerless  projection  conthmotisly  and  quietly. 
It  is  dependable,  easy  to  thread  and  operate.  It  is  gentle  to  precious  film 
and  easy  to  service.  : 

The  Ampro  "Premier-20"  is  a  tested  design,  developed  by  studying  and 
learning  from  millions  of  performances.  Ampro  I6mm.  projectors  have 
been  "put  through  the  mill"  by  this  country's  leading  school  systems, 
universities  and  government  departments. 

Into  each  Ampro  projector  is  built  20  years  of  experience  that  assures 
better  performance  and  longer  service.  Before  choosing  your  16mm.  sound 
projector,  ask  your  Ampro  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  latest  Ampro 
"Premier-20." 

Look — listen — remember  Ampro 's  record — and  then  decide! 


,jecVors . 

•Trade  Marie    Reg.  U- 5.  PaT.  Off. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION.  2S35  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chkago  IS.  III. 

Ple.ise  send  me  full  details  and  price  of  the  new 

Ampro  Premier  20  Projector. 

□  I  enclose  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  booklet.  "The 
Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Motion  Pictures." 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teachmg." 
1  am  also  interested  in: 

Q  Ampro  Slide  Projector. 

Name. 

Address . — . 

City State 


[ ^ '     ^  :-^^ 

AMPRO     CORPORATION      •      CHICAGO  18      •     a  general  precision  equipment  corporation  subsidiary 


30  Years  of  Leadership 

IN   THE   VISUAL   EDUCATION   FlELD 


SiiK  t  l*MS  ilu*  SiH  ion  lor  Visu;ii  i'duc aiioii.  Iiu.,  has 
pi(HUTK.'(l  in  ilu"  (icvciopinoiu  ol  visual  education  materials 
and  equipment  ior  the  Nation's  Sdiools.  Todav,  the  S.V.E. 
2"  X  2"  Slide  and  Filmstrip  Lilnaiv  is  the  lartirst  in  the 
world,  and  S.\'.E.  Projectors  are  the  ftrst  ( hoite  oi  educators. 

Professional'    1000 

^^g^g^^     Tri-Purpose 

iBtr^        iOOO-xvatt 

^        Projector 


lower-C^ooled 

Unusually  Quiet  AC-DC  Motor 


his  new  model  .  .  .  the  first  stand- 
d  lOOOwatt  I  ri  Purpose  Projector 
has  been  developed  to  meet  the 
eeds  of  those  individuals  and  urganiza- 
on$  which  retinire  a  filmstrip  (single- 
id  double- frame)  and  '_'"  \  2"  slide 
rejector    that    givis    .m    .ihiiiul;nue    of 


light.  Equipped  with  finest  5"  coated 
Anasiigmat  lens  (other  focal  length 
lenses  a\  aila ble ) .  N ew  posi live  front 
knob  tilting  control.  Attractive  Moroc(o 
bron/e  finish  with  satin  chrome  trim. 
Prite    with    fi"    lens   and    case.    S150.00 


AMERICA  HELPS  EUROPE  SERIES 


Compiled  with  the  aid  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  this 
series  visualizes  Europe's  present 
needs  and  shows  how  American  vol- 
untary aid  has  brought  some  help 
and  comfort  to  these  peoples  who 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked  in  the 
broad,  over-all  relief  projects.  Titles: 
STORY  OF  HUNGER  IN  EUROPE, 
STORY  OF  CLOTHING  IN  EU- 
ROPE, EUROPEAN  YOUTH  ASKS 
A  CHANCE.  Set  of  three  black  and 
uliite  filmstrips  with  captions.  .S9. 00 


New  Educational  Filmstrips 

For  Immediate  Delivery 
SAFETY   SERIES   (see    iUustrafum   above) 

This  series  of  i-ikIii  lilmvli  i|.s  |>ri><liiicil  in  mio|m  i:ilr>>ti  ivilli  Ilu- 
Naliiin:il  Salil\  (:<iun<il  pusi-iKs  \iash  inli>i  malioii  on  Iiit.  lralli(, 
biivilc.  hiliDialnr^.  clcclriial.  Iioiiic  .mil  ixlin  K'lmal  safely  miIi.' 
jcets.  t'seful  for  leaillillg  safen  eiliiialioii  (o  upper  eleriienlar\. 
Iiigli  school  and  adult  groups.  Set  of  eight  hlaik  an<l  whin-  liliii 
strips    with    raptioiis S24.00 

ALIC:E  AM)  JERRY  PREPRIMER  SERIES 

SKIP  \I,<)N(;.  UNDER 
I  HI-  >K^  antl  OPEN 
IHK  DOOR  are  the  first 
three  tihnslrips  available 
which  were  produced  in 
tooiJi  ration  w  i  t  h  R  o  w  . 
I*<ierson  and  Conipanv  lo 
( or  relate  with  their  i>re- 
primers  of  the  same 
name.  Each  filmstrip  in 
black  anri  white,  with  c.ip- 
tioiis  and  in^mnal .  S3  00 
UNDER  I  HE  SK^  .iKo 
available    in    color.    S7.00 

ENGLISH  (iRAMMAR  SERIES 


Q^ffl 


VERB 


A  verb  is  the  engine  tn  a  train  of  ideas. 
The  engine  makes  the  train  move. 


I  his  serits  of  filmstrips 
|>ir)\  ides  an  excellent  in- 
iKidut  tion  to  English 
yt.itniiiar  and  sentence 
((instruction.  The  parts  of 
speech  are  presented  in 
an  analogy  between  the 
<li  fferent  words  i  n  a  sen  - 
tencr  and  the  different 
(^irs  in  a  railroad  train. 
I  Sentence  construction  is 
I  pictured  as  essentially  a 
building  process  and  the 
J  fundamental  rules  of  dia- 
graming are  clearlv  illus- 
trated. -Set  of  four  black  and  wfiiic  filmstrips  with  captions  and 
subtitles SI  2.00 

MATERNAL  &   CHILD   WELFARE  SERIES 


IN  1  ROHUCfNC  B.\BV. 
[ircidiucti  by  tjie  National 
film  Board  of  Canada 
and  distributed  by  S.\'.E.. 
is  inK-  of  the  tfiree  color 
lilnistrips  in  this  scries  on 
maternal  health  and  ehiUt 
(are.  Other  titles  in  the 
series:  FFMININE  HY- 
(.IKNK  and  NINE  lO 
(.Kl  RE.\UV  (I'regnan- 
ey).  Set  of  three  himstrips 
in  color,  with  manuals. 
.  "inplete        -  S15  00 


Write  for  FREE  copy  of  new  S.V.E. 
Picturol  Catalog  giviiii;  complete 
titles  on  the  above  liliiistiips  iiiid 
listings  on  hiintlreds  of  others  which 
have  been  develo[)e(l  for  the  modem 
school  ciirriruliim. 


SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 
1  GO  EAST  OHIO  STREET  -^rj^^  CHICAGO    11,  ILLINOIS 


5  Films 

in  the 

Development  Cycle 

of  the 

T'    Child  from  5  to  10 


ADVENTURING  PUPS 

Children   love   these    intriguing 

puppies  who  explore,  get  lost, 

get  home  safely  after  meeting 

several     sfrange    and    large 

animals. 

1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK 

Answers  the  simple  questions  of 
every  child  about  where  does 
milk  come  from? 


1  reel  $40.00 


16  mm  SD 


TOMMY'S  DAY 

Health   and    behavior  patterns 
are  developed  through  the  ex- 
periences of  one  day  in  the  life 
of  a  normal  boy. 
IVi  reel  $48.00  16  mm  SD 


THE  CURIOUS  COATI 

Background  experiences  for 

language   arts  are  established 

naturally  by  the  desire  to  talk 

about  the  antics  of  this  odd  little 

animal. 

1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


.  THE  CARE  OF  ART  MATERIALS 

Enhance  the  pleasure  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  creative  work  by 
portraying     how    to    enjoy    it. 
Simple  new  type  animation. 
'  1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


Write   for  Free  Teocher'i  Guide     on 
these  films.   Previews  Now  Availoble.  SHI2 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41  sf  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Now  Let  Us  look  to  the  "Visual  A^e" 

IN  ALL  U.S.  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES  TOD.W,  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  advocates  of  audio-visual  communications 
can  count  as  their  enthusiastic  friends  a  round  10,000  leaders  among 
the  active  and  identified  directors  of  a-v  departments,  materials  super- 
visors, curriculum  specialists,  school  and  public  librarians,  group 
leaders,  and  teachers  who  have  either  received  some  special  training 
or  who  po.ssess  a  keen  personal  interest  in  sight  and  sound  media. 
This  is  the  audience  now  served  by  SEE  &  HEAR  each  month. 

But  our  world  of  formal  and  informal  education  is  a  far  gi-eater 
sphere,  populated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  classroom  teachers 
and  department  heads  and  by  tens  of  thousatids  of  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  communities  ivhich  surround  our  schools. 

A  decade  ago,  the  Publisher  of  SEE  &  HEAR  set  out  to  serve  this 
nationwide  audience,  recognizing  its  critical  importance  as  a  real 
and  justified  market  on  ivhich  the  eventual  success  of  the  etitire  audio- 
t'isual  movement  may  well  be  founded.  If  the  goal  of  5,000-print 
distribution  of  school  and  community  films  is  ever  to  be  achieved,  it 
can  only  he  accomplished  by  mass  information  and  mciss  education  of 
these  potential  consumers  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Now  a  family  of  Film  Guide  Books  exists  and  has  exceeded  the 
100,000  coj)y  mark  in  outright  sales.  Farm  Films,  Training  Films, 
Sales  Films,  Sports  Films,  Sound  Slidefilms  are  all  represented  in  this 
useful  and  growing  library  we  have  created. 

Three  years  ago  a  new  publication  venture  was  also  initiated  and 
now  appears  as  a  most  practical  link  between  the  producer,  manu- 
facturer and  consumer:  the  graphic  pictorial  magazine  of  sight  & 
sound  which  we  have  appropriately  titled  VISUAL  AGE.  Experi-i 
mentation  and  research  on  content,  layout,  distribution  and  produc-|  g, 
tion  via  new  high-speed  rotogravure  processes  have  been  undertakeni 
at  our  expense  for  thirty-two  months;  just  now  VISUAL  AGE  appears 
to  be  emerging  from  our  publication  laboratory  and  toward  the 
definite  goal  of  early  1949  publication.  It  comes  at  a  most  opportune 
time,  for  manufacturers  and  producers  as  well  as  consumers  now  mosi'j 
urgently  need  the  best  in  neu<  ideas  and  neiv  and  more  extensive^ 
marketing  methods.  I 

We  are  thinking  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  and! 
communitv  workers  ivhom  our  producers  haz'e  not  yet  begun  to  sen't 
through  the  film  itself.  We  cherish  the  hope  that  VISUAL  ,4GE  ma) 
bring  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  powerful  media  of  com^i 
munications  which  await   this  important  consumer  audience.— OHC 
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NATURE  OF  LIGHT 


seven 


new 
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wo  Basketball  Films  for  Girls: 
FUNDAMENTALS  2.  GAME   PLAY 


coronet 

films 

U 


THRIFT  HABITS 


INSTALLMENT  BUYING 


Each  of  these  Coronet  new  releases  are  ready  for  your  use  now.  You 
may  rent  these  outstanding  16mm  sound  motion  pictures  from  the  nation's 
leading  film-lending  libraries,  or  purchase  them  in  full  color  for  $90  — 
black  &  white  for  $45.  Write  to  us  for  information  on  how  to  rent,  purchase, 
preview  prior  to  purchase,  or  for  our  complete  catalog. 

Coronet  Films 


CORONET     BUILDING 


CHICAGO     I,     IlllNOIS 


Filmstrips 

The  First  Christmas  (28  frames)  Color.  Silent. 
Purchase.  Filmiax  Productions,  995A  First 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  The  traditional  Christmas  story  told  by 
means  of  lifelike  miniature  figurines  and 
historically  accurate  settings  representing 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity. 
Holy  Child  oi  Bethlehem    (34  frames)  Color. 

Sound  or  Silent.  Purchase.  Cathedral  Films, 
1970  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

•  The  story  of  the  Nativity  according  to  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew.  The 
frames,  in  color,  feature  live  actors. 

The  Niqht  Before  Christmas  (approx  30 
frames)  Silent.  Color.  Purchase.  Society 
for  Visual  Education  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago   11,  111. 

•  Alternating  picture  and  text  frames  present 
the  entire  poem  that  has  become  an  Ameri- 
can  Christmas   classic. 

Three  Wise  Men  (32  frames)  Silent.  B&W. 
Purchase.  Cathedral  Films,  1970  Cahuen- 
ga Blvd.,  Hollywood  2S,  Calif. 

•  Covers  the  Nativity,  the  visit  of  the  Wise 
Men,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  all  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

When  the  Lilllesf  Camel  Knell  (45  frames) 
Color.  Sound  or  Silent.  Purchase.  Ca- 
thedral Films,  1970  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 28,  Calif. 

•  A  color  cartoon  with  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  the  Christmas  story.  The  "Littlest 
Camel,"  who  was  present  at  the  Nativity, 
reverently  tells  his  own  account  of  the  hap- 
pening. 


Holiday  Materials 

A    Selection    of   Christmas   Program    Material 
ior   School,    Church,    and   Community    Use 


Motion  Pictures 

The  Child  of  Bethlehem  (22  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase  or  Rental.  Cathedral.  1970  Ca- 
huenga Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

•  A  dignified  presentation  of  selected  inci- 
dents from  the  life  of  the  Christchild,  from 
his  birth  up  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Presents 
the  simple  account  of  the  Nativity  and  boy- 
hood of  Jesus  against  the  background  of  the 
social  life  of  Palestine,  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Herodian  Tyranny.  Selections 
are  from  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke. 

A  Christmas  Fantasy    (5  min)  Color  or  B&W. 

Sound  or  Silent.  Purchase.  Hollywood  Film 

Enterprises,   6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood 

28,  Calif. 
,•  A  special  Christmas  short  subject,  created 
and    directed    by    Neil    McGuire,    Hollywood 
artist,  to  re-awaken  the  Christmas  dreams  of 
childhood. 
Christmas   Night     (10   min)   Sound   or   Silent. 

B&W.    Official  Films,  25  W.  45th  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

•  Features  O.  Soglow's  famous  comic-strip 
character  "The  Little  King"  in  a  Christmas 
cartoon  story  about  the  Little  King's  attempt 
to  befriend  a  pair  of  tramps  during  the 
festive  season. 


Christmas  Rhapsody    (10  min)  Sound.    B& 

Purchase    or    Rental.     Encyclopaedia    f 
tannica    Films,    1 150    Wilmette    Av* 
mette.  111. 

•  A    simple   story   of   a   family's   Chi:    :: 
observance,  centering  on  their  Christn.  ■    ■ 
which  they  choose  out  of  the  forest. 
Early  One  Morning    (10  min)  Sound.     B& 

Purchase.    Sccndia  Films,  220  W.  42nd  : 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

•  Christmas  in  Sweden,  showing 
Swedish  yuletide  ceremonies  which  -:: 
around  the  village  church  and  the  .: 
yard.  Background  score  features  an:; 
carols  sung  in  Swedish.  Narration  in  E: 
lish. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas  (10  min)  Sou: 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  United  Wc 
Films,  445  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

•  Live  action  and  animated  sequences  :: 
bine  to  present  the  full  story  told  in  t.v;cr 
famous  poem  "The  Night  Before  Christma 
A  Present  For  Santa    (10  min)  Sound    :r 

lent.    B&W.    Official  Films,  25  W.  4S:h 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  A  delightful  Yuletide  fiction  film  ai: 
some  children  who  were  cautioned  not 
expect  much  for  Christmas  this  year  Ijora: 
"Santa  may  not  be  too  well  off."  They  dec 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  is  up 
them  to  do  something  for  St.  Nick. 
Scrooge    (65   min)   Sound.     B&W..  Rental 

Purchase.  Film  Highlights,  1697  Broa;;w 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

•  A  16mm  adaptation  of  Paramount  P:  tu 
35mm  filming  of  "A  Christmas  Carol.' 


Scene     of    Dam     and    Lock    on     Upper    Mississippi     River 


Barge     and    Tog    on    lower    Mississippi    of    New     Orleans 


TWO  MIGHTY  FILMS  OF  THE 

MIGHTY  MISSISSIPPI  -"Father  of  Waters" 

in   Natural  Color  or  Black  and  White  — 
Designed  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Junior  ond  Senior  High 

•  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Upper  River)  -Presents  the  physical  ond 
human  geography  of  America's  greatest  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
central  section  at  St.  Louis.  Actual  scenes  ond  animated  mops  show  its 
use  by  industry  and  agriculture  for  power  generation  and  transporta- 
tion, its  control  by  doms  and  locks,  its  drainage  area  and  principal 
tributaries  and  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.   Louis. 

•  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Lower  River)  -  From  mouth  of  Ohio  River 
to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  film  features  industries,  vital  river  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  form  products,  dramatic  scenes  of  disastrous  floods, 
flood  control,  levee  construction,  sandbagging,  dredging—  and  the 
river  ports  of  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Excellent  color  photography, 
maps,  diagrams  and  very  clearly  presented  narration  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  both  films. 

SIX   OTHER  OUTSTANDING   ACADEMY  PRODUCTIONS 

•  CIRCUS     PEOPLE     and     CIRCUS     ANIMALS     for     1st    to    3rd     grades. 

•  FREIGHTER   IN   PORT  and   FREIGHTER  AT  SEA  for  3rd  to  7th  grodes. 

•  STATE    LEGISLATURE    ond    WATER    SUPPLY    for    7th    to    12th    grades. 

Send    for    Preview    Prints    or    Catalog    and    Descriptive    Material 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

844  Seward  Street,  Hollywood  38,  Calii. 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Fc^^TONEjjandmadc  Lantern  Slides-. 


Every  Year,  Teachers  Are  Using 
More  and  More  Handmade 
Lantern  Slides  Because  -  -  -  -  - 


I      As  a  Pupil-Activity  Program  the  mak- 

*  ing  of  handmade  lantern  slides  is  ideal. 

4     Specific  Teaching  Objectives  are  easily 
'        attained   by  adaptations  of  handmade 
slides. 

9     They    ore    Helpful    in    Almost    Every 

*  Subject  of  the  school  curriculum,  in- 
cluding Church  or  Sunday  School  — 
and  of  particular  value  in  teaching  the 
sciences. 


Standard  Outfit,  $23.95 
(A  Junior  Outfit  is  also  available. 

$6.1.S» 

llanflmade  slide  drawn  on  etched 

ass  with  Keystone  colored 
tern-slide  crayons. 


rYPEWRITTHJ  aiDE3— 

ar«  pwdp  oa  Ztyatoat  Cfllopbsna 
and  Carbon  Paper  auppllad  cut  to 
ttla  correct    size, 

1.  Fold  CARBON  PAPni— -gooey- 
aide  Id. 

2.  Put  CSLLOWUfE  between  fold- 
ed CARBON  PAPER. 

3.  Type  on  tbla  -aandwlch-  wltb 
a  regular  typewriter. 

4.  Place  CELLOPHAJIT  between  two 
pleoea  of  Keystone  Plain 
Lantei-Q-Sllde  Oleaa. 

i.  Bind  slide  with  tape. 
6.   03X  ITI 


4. 
5. 
6. 


A  typewritten  slide 
made  witli  Keystone 
cellopliane  and  carbon 
paper. 


Prices  for  Keystone  Handmade-Lantern-Slide  Materials 


They  Save  the  Teacher's  Time  and 
Efforts,  because  of  vivid  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Special  Copy  Is  Available  for  hand- 
made slides  for  a  large  number  of  school 
and  religious  units. 

The  Materials  Are  Inexpensive.  Etched 
glass  can  be  cleaned  and  used  over  and 
over,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a  very 
small  figure.  Keystone  Crayons  have  a 
maximum  of  coloring  materials  as  com- 
pared with  colored  pencils. 

The  OVERHEAD  PRO- 
JECTOR is  the  last  step 
in  making  the  classroom 
use  of  hand-made  lantern 
slides  interesting,  prac- 
tical, and  effective. 


:andard  Outfit  S23.9.S 

inior  Outfit  6.15 

eystone  Etched  Glass,  per  Doz 1.60 

eystone  Etched   Glass.  50  Pieces 5.50 

eystone  Plain  Lantern-Slide  Glass,  per  100 
eystone  Lantern -Slide  Crayons,  per  Box  of 

-  Colors 

eystone  Lantern-Slide   Ink.    per   Set    of   7 

Colors,  with  Can  of  Solvent   

eystone  Lantern-Slide  bik.  per  Bottle.  . . 
alf  Pint  Keystone  Lantern-Slide-Ink  and 
Lead-Pencil  Solvent    


3.25 

.95 

2.75 
.40 


.40 


I'kf;.   oi    100  Keystone  Cellophane  and   Car- 
bon Paper 2.25 

Roll  Keystone  Binding  Tape  for  50  Slides..        .20 
A  Book  of  Handmade-Slide  Drawings  for  the 

Primary  Grades   (Send  for  Prospectus)  ..      1.75 

The  Ecclesiastical  Year  in  Symbols 2.00 

Instruction   Booklet,   "How    to   Make   Hand- 
made-Lantern .Slides" 

Keystone  Handmade-Lantem-Slide  Holder. . 

('ase  for  .Standard  Keystone  Hand- 

made-Lantern-Slide  Outfit 5.50 


ECIAI    PRIceS    ON    CASE    lOTS    Of    KEYSTONE    lANTERN-SllDE    GLASS    AND    KEYSTONE    ETCHED    GLASS 
Our    nearest    representative    will    take    care    of 
your     needs.     Write     for     further     information. 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 

Studios   and    Factory — Mcadville,  Pa. 
SINCE       1892—       PRODUCERS       OF       SUPERIO 


16mm   Sound    Films 
Effective  Teaching  Aids 

THE  HUMAN  SKIN 

Animation  and  photography  show  the  construc- 
tion and  function  of  the  human  skin;  how  it 
protects  us  from  our  environment  and  regulates 
the  temperature  of  our  bodies;  importance  of 
care  and  cleanliness  in  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  and  health  of  the  skin  is  emphasized. 

Other  Outstanding  Films 

THE  NINE  BASIC  FUNCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR 

KIDNEYS,  URETERS  AND  BLADDER 

THE  HUMAN  THROAT 

OUR  FEET 

HOW  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  FUNC- 
TIONS 

HOW  TO  AVOID  MUSCLE  STRAINS 

Write  lor  laleii  Calaleg  and  full  details. 


^ 


BRAY     STUDIOS     ln<.NewY7rk'l9,N"r 


J//m  Strips  from  Witain 

prepared  especially  for  American  Schools  by 

HIK'IETY  fur  VISUAL  Elllir/\Tin\ 

BEAUTIFUL    BRITAIN 

THE    BRITISH    PEOPLE 

BRITISH    PORTS 

CEYLON 

CROWN   AND    COMMONWEALTH 

GENERAL   ELECTION   IN   BRITAIN 

HOUSING   IN   WEST  AFRICA 

LAND    OF   BRITAIN:   LONDON 

LAND    OF   BRITAIN:    SCOTTISH    HIGHLANDS 

LAND   OF   BRITAIN:   SCOTTISH    LOWLANDS 

LAND   OF   BRITAIN:   THE   SOUTH   COUNTRY 

LAND    OF   BRITAIN:    SOUTH    WEST 

OXFORD    AND   CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITIES 

ZANZIBAR 

These  film  strips  moy  be  obtained  from  BIS $3.00 

Tlilrty  otiiers  also  available  with  study  guides $1.00 

Wrtic   tof   tree   cofo/og   fo 

British  Information  Services 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


Which  Way  Film  Prices? 

•k  Reaii/in^  ih;ii  producers  arc  constantly  stri\ins>  , 
meet  school  needs  for  economies  in  the  cost  of  audi 
\isual  materials,  the  Editors  of  Sf.f  R:  Hear  have  intt 
\  iewed  film  leaders  fpr  up-to-the-minute  opinions  on  tl 
subject  "Which  Way  Film  Prices?"  Here  are  the  fii 
of  their  statements: 

Higher  Overhead  Costs  Increase  Prices— Barr 

if  "Like  all  commodities,  the  price  of  films  depends  c 
the  costs  invohcd.  Laboratories  ha\e  been  compelk 
to  increase  their  costs  because  of  increased  labor  ar 
raw  stock  prices.  Advertising  increases  have  added 
the  costs  of  distribution.  The  long  delays  in  previewii 
of  prints  by  some  departments  and  damages  due 
carelessness  by  others  add  to  the  costs  of  the  prese 
sound  films.  When  all  of  these  items  are  reduced,  tl 
price  of  films  can  be  reduced."  —Arthur  Barr,  Arth 
Barr  Prodtictions 

Lower  Prices  Depend  on    Volume  Sales— Bray 

•k  "When  the  school  market  tor  educatioHal  fill 
develops  to  a  point  where  a  sale  of  at  least  500  prii 
within  the  first  year  after  release  is  possible,  we  beliei 
this  could  be  accomplished.  Only  a  quick  and  sufficie 
return  on  the  investment  in  the  production  of  su; 
films  would  make  possible  low  prices  for  prints."  — /.  ' 
Bray.  President.  Bray  Studios.  Inc. 

Film  Prices  Loiver  Than  Comparable  Items— DenI 

•k  "There  is  but  one  logical  answer  to  the  questid 
"When  will  schools  be  able  to  pinchase  good  edu* 
tional  films  at  lower  prices?"— whenever  the  schoji 
pinchase  good  films  in  sufficient  ([uantities  to  perri: 
the  amortization  of  production  costs  by  distributij 
those  costs  over  a  much  larger  number  of  prints  tb 
current  actual  or  potential  sales  permit.  If  we  cot 
expect,  anticipate,  or  even  hope  for  the  sale  of  sevel 
thousand  prints  of  a  good  educational  film  within^ 
reasonable  period  after  its  release,  we  could  make  so; 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  prints.  It  is  doubtful  if  -' 
could  ever  ecjual  the  price  of  an  assembled  film  p- 
duced  cheaply  and  offered  for  general  sale  to  all  ty|5 
of  film  users.  Good  educational  films  require  mijl 
research,  advance  planning,  constant  checking  for 
curacy  and  coordination  with  courses  of  study  which  ° 
not  recjuired  in  the  production  of  many  other  type 
short  subjects.  The  preparation  of  good  teachers'  guic 
alone,  adds  considerablv  to  the  total  cost  of  educalio  1 
films. 

"In  1936,  I  purchased  a  'Toastmaster'  in  a  reij 
store  for  S10.50.  That  same  unit,  with  but  mil 
changes  in  design,  sells  today  in  nuich  laiger  tpianli  s 
at  .'i>21.r)0.  I  mention  this  only  to  indicate  that  g(1 
educational  films  at  $45.00  a  reel  today— the  same  pn 
as  in  l936--are  relatively  less  expensive  than  alii  i 
anv thing  else  vou  or  1  or  the  schools  purchase. 

"Those  who  own  and  use  films  at  present  shi>  ' 
be  encouraged  to  own  more  and  use  them  more  el  ■ 
lively.  The  sch(K)ls  and  school  systems  which  do  n 
(c:<)NiiNi  I'D  ON  P/vra-;  ten  of  this  current  issi) 


x\ 


These  seven 


.T^ 


^A 


are  bringing  more 


new  EBFiLMS 


WINTER    ON    THE    FARM 
in  full  color 


to  the 


Fox  FABLES,  WINTER  ON  THE  FARM  (fourth  in  EBFilms' 
full-color  series  on  the  Seasons),  the  STORY  OF  Chris- 
topher COLUMBUS,  and  the  four  living  earth  series 
films  . . .  these  are  only  seven  of  the  many  new  class- 
room motion  pictures  released  by  EBFilms  this  year. 
Thev  join  hundreds  of  other  titles  in  the  world's  lar- 
gest library  of  authentic  classroom  films  in  "bringing 
the  world  to  the  classroom." 

These  seven  new  EBFilms  have  one  outstanding 
thing  in  common  with  every  EBFilm  made  since  the 
men  of  ERPI  pioneered  the  first  sound  classroom 


THE   LIVING   EARTH   SERIES 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  SOIL  •  THIS  VITAL  EARTH 
SEEDS  OF  DESTRUCTION  •  ARTERIES  OF  LIFE 

motion  picture  in  1929:  each  bears  the  EBFilm  mark 
of  authenticity  and  objectivity  without  which  no  film 
can  rightly  be  called  a  classroom  motion  picture. 

Teachers  have  important  uses  for  FOX  FABLES, 

winter  on  the  farm,  the  STORY  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS,    and    THE    LIVING    EARTH    SERIES    aS    COre 

curriculum  material  in  their  classrooms.  They  are 
forceful  and  absorbing  teaching  tools  that  make  class- 
room learning  a  vital  experience.  With  them,  good 
teachers  can  do  a  better  job  . .  .  helping  young  minds 
learn  faster,  retain  what  they  have  learned  longer. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Peiping 
Family 


I 


The  newest  (and  many  say  the 
best)  JULIAN  BRYAN  docu- 
mentary film. 

•    •    *    • 

A  simple  story  of  the  daily  life  of 
a  middle  class  Chinese  family. 

*    *    *    • 

Interesting  story,  excellent  photog- 
raphy, warm  narration,  and  appeal- 
ing music. 

•    *    *    • 

An  excellent  film  for  schools,  churches, 
clubs  and  adult  forums. 


For  rental,  write  your  nearest  Film  Rental  Library 

at  once.  For  purchase,  order  from  your 

Visual  Education  Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
February  20-27 


U3ooh  lAour  J-ilm 


roaraniA  now: 


pro^ 


f 


Here  are  the  Ten  Best: 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN  *  AMERICANS  ALL 
BOUNDARY  LINES      *      MAN:  ONE  FAMILY 
WHOEVER  YOU  ARE  *  ONE  PEOPLE 

HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN  *  MAKE  WAY  FOR  YOUTH 
TEAMWORK  ♦  GREATER  VICTORY 


These   and   many   others   available   from 


1173   AVENUE   OF  THE   AMERICAS  -  NEW  YORK   19,   N.  Y. 

there's  the  right  film  program  tor  every  class  on  your  calendar 


Which  Way  Film  Prices? 

(SLR\F\     RKPORTS    CON  T  I  N  V  K  1)    FROM    PAGE    p:IGHT) 

own  ai  least  a  liasic  library  ot  t^ood  educational  films 
shoidd  be  con\  inted  thai  they  are  as  backward  in  terms 
of  modern  education  as  the  school  which  doesn't  have 
a  playgroimd.  sanitary  facilities,  good  reference  mate- 
rials or  other  up-to-date  equipment."— /•;//«('r)77/(  C, 
Dent.  Cieneral  Sales  Mntinner  Coronet  Instructional 
I-'ilms 

EB  Films  Selling  at  1931  Prices— Williams 

•k  "We  are  today  selling  one-reel  subjects  f©r  |45,— the 
same  price  we  sold  them  for  in  1931.  In  the  same 
period  the  cost  of  raw  stock,  jjersonnel.  sales,  etc.,  have 
increased  two-fold,  but  we  ha\c  held  to  our  original 
film  prices.  There  is  hardly  a  da\  that  we  are  not 
approached  by  some  of  the  smaller  film  producers 
regarding  increasing  prices  for  films. 

".Another  thing  holding  back  price  reductions  on 
classroom  films  is  the  limited  \olume  for  these  highlv 
specialized  products.  After  15  years,  we  have  still  onlv 
sold  a  little  over  two  thousand  prints  on  some  of  our 
more  popular  subjects.  On  hundreds  of  our  other 
subjects  we  have  sold  many  less  than  this  number.  We 
expect  to  sell  five  or  six  thousand  prints  of  Christmas, 
Rhapsody  because  of  its  universal  appeal  to  homes, 
clubs,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

"On  the  color  prints  we  ha\e  for  sale,  the  present 
cost  is  absolutely  too  high  for  imi\eisal  school  use.  but 
no  price  reduction  can  be  executed  inuil  less  expensive 
color  processes  are  developed.  .\  print  of  a  400-foot; 
film  in  color  actually  costs  us  pretty  clo,se  to  $40  just; 
for  the  print.  When  we  sell  color  subjects,  in  some 
cases  we  actually  take  a  loss.  \o  c()m|)ain  in  .America 
can  contiiuic  to  stay  in  business  where  the  sales  price 
of  its  product  is  not  at  least  four  or  five  times  thelj 
actual  out-of-pocket  manufactming  cosis."— Dennis  R.'. 
U'illiinns.  Vice  President  F.nexclopaedia  BrilannicaA 
Films.  lui. 

Good  Classroom  Films  JVorth  Price— Roirlson 
•k  ".V  motion  picture  of  the  c|ualit\  recjuired  by  schools  j 
today,  schools  where  the  children  arc  all  'Holhwood-j 
conditioned',  can   be  ])rocluced  only  at  a  great  invest' 
ment.    The  exception  might  be  where  a  producer  who 
operates  'out  of  his  hat",  does  a  film  here  and  there  a 
where  he  can  get  by  without  considerable  research,  edijl 
torial,  camera,  and  cutting  expense.   .A  producer  who  ; 
geared    u|)   to   take   on   any   assignment   and   deliver 
consistent  program  is  faced  with  a  very  high  o\erheacl 
to  co\er   a   highly    |)aid   technical  staff,    largely   union 
( oiKrolIed, 

■  1  he    cost    <)1    good    (|ualil\     Uiinm    niotion-picturt 
piinis  puis  a  floor  under  the  cost.    ,\  40()-foot  reel 
lies  a   laboiatoi)   cost  of  ()\er  .SiS.OO. 

"Selling  costs  must  include  the  niaintenancc  Oj 
preview  ])rints  and  the  ex|>ense  of  this  service  as  wel 
as  sales  commissions  and  other  distribution  ccjsts.  Tin 
schools  rightly  demand  o])portunity  to  screen  films  ihev 
(Oil  I  cm  plate   jjurchasing. 

'  I  he    sale  ol    Kimm   motion    pictures   seems   to  bi 

(MRIIIIK    RII'OKIS     M'I'KAR    ()\     I'M.}      1  \\  I  N  I  >  - 1-  I  G  H  i  - 


films  incorporated's 

NEW    1948-1949   CATALOG   LISTS   THE   FINEST   FILMS 
EVER   OFFERED   TO   THE    16mm.   WORLD. 

321    OUTSTANDING   TITLES    TO    ENRICH    YOUR    CURRICULUM 


AUDIO-VISUAL   DIRECTORS 
AND   EDUCATORS: 

PLAN  NOW  TO  UTILIZE  OUR 
NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS  IN: 

•  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

•  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

•  and  ARITHMETIC 


IF  YOU   HAVE  NOT 
RECEIVED  YOUR  COPY 


films    incorporated 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  •  101  Morletlo  St.,  Allonio  3 
1709  W.  Sih  St.,  lot  Angelel  14  •  64  E.  lake  St..  Chlcage  I 
314  S.W.  9th   Ave.,    Portlond   5    •    109   N.   Akord   St.,   Oolloi    1 


SEND     FOR 

FREE 

1948-1949 

SCHOOL   LIST 

CATALOG 

TODAY! 


EDUCATION   DEPT. 

FILMS   INC.    •    330  WEST  42nd   ST.,   NEW  YORK    18,   N.  Y. 

Please  send   me   your    FREE   school    list   cofalog 

of   16mm.    films      •      No   obligation,   of   course. 

NAMF 

SrHOOL 

ADORF<;.<; 

L_ 

ffTY                                                                                                                           STATP 

Coronet's  General  Manager 
Is  New  Esquire  Vice-President 

-k  Joli"  M.  Aljialiam.  gi'iitial  man- 
ager of  Coronet  Insiriiciional  Films, 
has  been  elected  Nice-presick  iii  ol 
Esquire,  Inc.,  parent  organi/atioii  ol 
the  classroom  films  procliu  iiii;  (om- 
pany.  The  aniioiiiuemeni  was  made 
this  month  l)\  I)a\icl  A.  Smart,  chair- 
man ol  tile  boaid  loi  Escjuire,  Inc. 
.\Ir.  Ahraiiam  is  a  iiatixe  ot  Et- 
(insfham.  HI.,  and  a  graduate  ot  the 

Cs  i> 

University  of  Chicago.  He  was  finan- 
cial controler  of  Balahan  8;  Kat/  for 
fifteen  vears  and  assistani  lo  15arne\ 
Balaban,  now  president  of  Para- 
moinil  Pictmes,  Int.  After  complet- 
ing a  ninulKr  of  training  films  for 
the  Navy  during  the  War.  Mr. 
,\braham  adipted  an  assignment  to 
expand  educational  film  production 
for  Coronet.  Originally  as  producer 
and  more  recently  as  general  man- 
ager, he  assisted  Da\id  .Smart  in  di- 
recting Coronet's  rapid  and  steady 
growth  to  its  present  position  as  one 


JOHN   M.  .Abraham 

ol  the  woild's  largest  producers  of 
classroom  motion  pictures.  Current- 
h  Coronet  Instructional  Films  is  re- 
leasing titles  at  the  rale  of  one  pro- 
duction c\ery  foiu"  days. 

Goodman  to  Research  Firm 

♦  f>r.  Louis  S.  Goodman  has  re- 
signed as  supervisor  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center  and  head  of  the  Busi- 
ness Film  Library  at  City  College 
of  New  York   to  become   executive 


director  of  Film  Research  Associates, 
a  consulting  organization  on  audio- 
\  i  s  u  a  1  technic]ues.  specializing  in 
their  de\elopment  and  application 
tor  training,  education,  and  public 
relations.  He  will  continue  to  teach 
ai  the  College's  School  of  Education 
and  the  Institute  of  Film  Tech- 
nicjiies. 

Primary  Science  Picture  Is 
Given  First  California  Award 

♦  ]]'n)idcis  In  Yoin  Own  Back 
Yfircl.  a  primary  grades  science  pic-: 
lure  ]jroduced  by  Churchill-Wexler 
Film  Productions,  Los  Angeles,  has 
lecently  been  gi\en  an  award  by  the 
.\udio-Visual  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  California.  The  award  was, 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
annual  educational  film  competition 
sponsored  by  that  body. 

.\ll  film  entries  were  dixided  into 
primar),  elementary,  and  seccjndarv 
school  categories— Ii'o?(rferi  hi  Your: 
Ouni  Back  Yard  being  ranked  high-i 
est  in  the  primary  classification.       ! 
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JDIO- VISUAL 
iCHNIQUES 

Chondler   and    Cyplier 
A  vital  new  hixik  inttnilcil  as  a 
class  text  in  cdlleges  anil  ncirmal 
schools  and  as  a  source  .hook  for 
the  regular  classroom  teacher.  It 
provides  a  slep-hy'Stej)  "liow-to- 
do-it"  and  "wliere-to-find-il"  pro- 
gram  for  enriching  the  curricu- 
lum with  the  aid  of  audio-\isua! 
techniipies        .     .      Price  $3.50. 
RECOMMENDED 

l)\  Audiovisual  (iuitif  anil 
many  others 

Send    for   our   new    complete 
catalogue  S. 

>ble  and  Noble 

PublisherSf  Inc. 
ving  Place           New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Komet  Conquered 
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A  Fish  is  Born 
Living    Flowers 
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Aide 
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3  Reels 
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SEE     &     HEAR     MAtiAZINl 


» 


Right  Off  the   Reel— 

•    (:Riric:\i,    shortages    of 

U^aduTs  all  anoss  \hv  land  au-  now 
linatchcd  by  shortages  in  dassrouni 
spad-  as  population  };iowtli  and 
^hifls  |)iii  new  stiaiii  on  the  ninlti- 
hiliion  (loll  11  liusiness  of  U.  S.  vdu- 
:ition. 

Blidjiit  dilfiiiijiirs  also  hatnil 
ichool  exicntivis  as  winter's  liii;h 
ost  of  opiratinj-  hits  alivath  slim 
iiiiscs.  Audio-visual  Icadcis  arc 
j-ecogni/ing  these  problems  in  theii 
Wanning:  to  wit,  no  emphasis  on 
i'special  rooms"  for  (ilni  showings; 
nore  suggestion  in  ad\ertising  and 
niblicity  on  the  role  of  textfiinis  to 
clieve  teaching  shortage.  "It's  about 
lime  we  woke  up."  said  one  this 
liionth.  "our  materials  belong  in  the 
lassroom  and  purchases  should   he 

regular  part  of  textbook   funds." 

.  .  .  Paradf.  national  news-pic- 
orial.  said  to  be  planning  a  feature 
m  teaching  films.  See  &  Hkar  edi- 
ors  furnished  vital  statistics  for 
rticle.  Also  comjjieted  recently  is 
rst  phase  of  See  &  Hear  produc- 
ion  survey,  tallving  more  than  1600 
xisient  classroom  motion  pictures 
non-sponsored):  about  1700  exist- 
ig  filmstrips. 

.  .  .  how  many  16mni  projectors 
1  U.  S.  schools?  Textbook  pub- 
shers  noted  2.5,000  in  recent  report, 
robably  nearer  35,000  including 
rivate  and  parochial  schools.  Wore 
lan  125,000  filmstrip  projectors  out 
1  school  field. 

•   .   .   College   and    universitv   film 

oducers,  meeting  at  excellent  Cal- 

n   Workshop    in    Kansas    City    re- 

lUly,    heard    topflight    analvsis    bv 

arris     Moore,     former    California 

hoolfilm  producer.  Trouble  in  this 

!ld   IS   lack    of   uniform    status   on 

|mpus.  insufficient  administrative 

;Cognition    and     support.     See    R; 

;ear  doing  special   issue   "Univer- 

irv  Press-Ln  Motion  &  Sound." 

■  •  .   First   recognition   of   factual 
m  by  American  Academy  of  Arts 

:id  Letters  given  recently  to  Robert 
laherty,  father  of  documentaries. 
'  N-  V.  screening  of  his  fine 
'^uisiana  Story. 

■  ■  ■  Does  new  automatic  sound 
sdefilm  equipment,  revohitionizing 
Ms  neglected  medium,  forecast  new 
<velopments  in  classroom  visuals? 
';w,    smoother    techniques    already 

ricEMBER     •     1948 


Sight  &  Sound  of  the  News 

AN     EDITORIAL    REVIEW    OF    CURRENT     EVENTS 


in  use  for  business  field  plus  econ 
oniies  ot  pioductiou.  making  coni- 
uiuuicaiioTis  history. 

Fifth  Annual  A-V  Institute  An- 
nounced  by  American  Museum 

♦  I  he  l-iflh  Annuid  .\udio-\  isual 
Aids  luMiiiiic  sjjonsoifd  b\  the 
.\niericaM  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
ior\  will  meet  in  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 7  and  8,  1949.  The  Institute 
was  organized  by  American  Museum 
officials  to  provide  a  yearly  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  in   both  elemen- 


leachers,  stqiervisors.  aM(lir)-viMiaI  di- 
nclois.  print  ipals.  ,iiid  sdiool  sujier- 
intendeius  who  wish  lo  pariici|)aie 
in  this  ptooiaiii.  For  reservations,  or 
'iiilhci  inlciiiiialioii,  (ontaci  Mar- 
guerite .\ewgarden.  Su]x-rvisoi  o| 
Audio-Xisiial  Aids.  .Vmeritan  .\Iu 
seuui  ol  Xaiural  History,  79th  St. 
.^-  Central   I'ark  West.   New  \<nk  21. 

Selection  Board  for  EB  Film 
Scholarships   Is  Announced 

♦    Floule  E.   P.rooker.  Chid    ol    the 
.\udio-\'isuaI     ,\ids     Section,     U.    S. 


tary  and  secondary  levels  to  consider  Office  of  Ediuaiion,  has  accepted  an 

and    discuss   mriIuhIs    l„r   full   dass-  imitation    hoin    Encyclopaedia    Bri- 

rooni  utilization  ol  all  types  of  audio  laiuiica  Films  Iiu.  to  head  the  .Selec- 

and  visual  materials.  tion    Board  which   will   choose   uni- 

Sessions  of  the  1949  Institute  will  versities   and   colleges    for    the    1949 

i)e  devoted  to  preview  and  discussion  EBF  Scholaiship  grants, 

of  new  educational  films,  class-group  C.  Scott  FletchcT,  presideni  ol  the 

demonstrations    of   audio-visual    uti-  classroom    dims    company,    has    an- 

h/ation,  and  exhibit-demonstrations  nounced    that   the    following   educa- 

ot  new  materials  and  equipment  pre-  tors  and  audio-visual  spedajisis  have 

seined  by  various  commercial  firms.  also    accepted    membership    on    the 

.\nother  featuie  of  the  2-day  confei-  board:     Irving    Boerlin,    supervisor, 

ence  will  be  the  screening,  and  pres-  Audio-Visual    Aids,    Pennsylvania 

entation  of  awards,  for  the  five  best  State  C;ollege:   Edgar  Dale,   head  of 

high   school   student-produced    films  the  Curriciilum  Division.  Bureau  of 

submitted  this  year  in  the  Museum's  Educational   Research,  Ohio  State 

"Oscar"   competition.  University;   Margaret  Divi/ia,  sui^er- 

rhe    Museum    will    welcome    all  (continued  on  the  next  pac;e) 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  LEADERS,  meeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  heard  an  audio-visual 
parvel  headed  by  these  experts:  (I  to  r)  Kenneth  Rehage,  John  Hamburg.  Fred  Stutz.  Ellen 
Mcbittert  William  Hartley  (chairman),  George  Stone,  and  Lewis  Paul  Todd.  (Exclusive  See 
&   Hear   Photo|      Feature   article   on   the   conference   by  John   Hamburg   next   Issue 
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Bert  Willoughby,  Pi 

oneer 

Film 

Leader, 

Passes 

Away 

—  1881 

-1948- 

Bl  RIRAM     Wll  l.()(  (.Hin 


(CONTINl'H)     FROM     PRtCiEDINC;     PAGF) 

\is<)r,  Visual  Aids  Section,  Los  An- 
geles Cit)  Board  of  Education;  Eliz- 
abeth Gohcrman.  director,  Division 
ol  Audio-X'isiial  Education,  St.  Louis 
I'ublic  Schools:  and  Thurnian  While, 
acting  director.  Extension  Division. 
University  of  Oklahoma, 

The  Selection  Board  will  meet  in 
January  to  pick  seseral  uni\ersities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  as  recipients  of  the  foiuth 
annual  EBF  t  u  i  t  i  o  n  scholarship 
grants.  These  institutions,  in  turn, 
will  select  the  individual  applicants 
who  will  receive  the  audio-\isual 
tuition  awards  for  stud\  next  sum- 
mer. 

With  Brooker  as  chairman,  the 
iioard  members  rcpiesent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  nation's  colleges,  imivei- 
sities,  and  puljlic  school  systems 
which  engage  the  teachers  trained 
in  these  audio-visual  courses.  .Ml 
iiRinbcis  lia\e  shown  great  interest 
in  Initer  teacher  training  and  uti- 
lisation of  audio-visual  materials. 

EBFilms'  summer  scholarshi|) 
grants  aie  awarded  to  educational 
institutions  on  a  rotating  plan— no 
school,  except  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, being  eligible  for  grants  in  an\ 
two  successive  years.  Neither  the  luii- 
\eisities  receiving  the  summei  schol- 
arship grants  nor  the  teachers  and 
school  administrators  who  are  given 
the  sdiolaiships  arc-  chosen  by  Ency- 
clopaedia Brii.ninica  Films. 

Universities  and  colleges  interested 
in  receiving  an  EBFilms  .Scholarship 
grant  shoidd  communicate  directh 
with  Floyde  E.  Biooker,  Visual  Aids 
Section,  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington  2,'),  D.  C. 
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♦  li  is  with  regret  tiiai  Skk  &:  Hkar 
n|)()iis  the  death  of  Bertram  Will- 
<)ughb\,  president  and  founder  of 
ideal  Pictines  Corporation,  and  a 
leader  in  the  non-theatrical  film  field 
for  nearh  four  decades.  Mr.  \\'ill- 
oughby  died  on  November  2 1st  at 
C.lendale,  California  and  was  buried 
two  days  later  at  tnglewood  I'ark 
Ciemelerv'. 

ilie  son  of  a  frontier  ministei, 
Mr.  Wiliciughb}  was  born  in  Canada 
ill  18H1  and  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  17  to  studv  for 
the  ministr).  .\lthough  his  educa- 
tion was  interrupted— first  by  the 
serious  illness  and  finally  the  death 
of  his  father— he  eventually  managed 
to  win  a  Master's  degree  in  Divinitv 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting 
his  mother  and  four  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Bt.c:AN  In  RKLitiious  Fucld 
It  was  during  his  career  as  a  Cion- 
gregational  minister  in  the  Midwest 
that  Mr.  Willoughby  first  became 
attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
motion  picture  medium.  He  felt 
that  films  could  well  be  utilized  to 
increase  churcli  attendance  and  to 
claiilx  |)oints  difficult  for  speech 
alone.  With  this  in  mind  he  pro- 
duced a  11  i  III  a  t  c- d  "Sermoiiettes", 
pi-ol)al)ly  the  lirst  leligious  educa- 
tion motion  pictures. 

'The  succe.ss  of  this  innovation  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  New  Era 
Films,  an  early  producer  of  non- 
theatrical  films,  and  ujjon  invitation 
.\Ir.  Willoughl))  became  vice-presi- 
dent and  religious  director  of  the 
company.  During  the  war  \ears  of 
I'.)I7-IH  he-  helped  sujiport  the  infant 
iilm  venture  by  lecturing  on  the 
R  a  d  c  1  i  f  f  e  Chautauc]ua  Circuit. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  1!»18,  the 
\cv\  Era  concern  was  destroyed  by 
(lie,  he  organized  his  own  companv 
under  the  now  famous  name  Ideal 
I'ic  lures. 

F<)k.Mi:i)  .\   Naiio.nai.  Nt  rvvoRK 

Under  his  leadership,  Ideal  suc- 
cessfully bridged  the  gap  when  16- 
mm  rc|)lacc'cl  .S.")mm  productions,  and 


also  when  sound  films  replaced  s 
lent.  He  built  the  company  from 
single  rental  library  of  religious  sul 
jects  to  a  vast  network  of  18  regioni 
Immches  distributing  all  types  of  ec 
ucational,  industrial,  and  entertaii 
meiit  productions. 

liertram  Willoughby  occupied 
unicpie  position  in  the  audio-visii; 
field.  He  welcomed  competition,  bi 
lieving  that  the  field  would  ult 
mately  lie  far  larger  than  its  sii) 
jjlieis.  He  helped  organize  the  A 
lied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Associ; 
tion  and  seived  as  its  first  presiden 
During  World  War  II  he  won  speci. 
recognition  for  his  services  to  tfj 
gcjvernmeiu. 

In    addition    to   his    many    irienc 
in   the  film  world,   .Mr.   Willoughl 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and   the 
live   children.   Two    brothers   and 
sister  also  surv  ive. 


NEW  A-V  LITERATUR 

♦  "Films  for  Labor,"  a  new  catalc 
just    issued   by   the  CIO's   film  di\ 
sion,    describes   a    wide   selection 
motion  pictuies  and  filmstrips  ava 
able    to    U.   S.   schools   and   collet; 
from   the    CIO    Film   Library,    T. 
ijooklet  lists   16nim  films  under  s(! 
eral  classifications:  The  Developmel  1 
of  Unionism;   Discrimination;  Intcji 
national  Problems;  Political  Actiojj 
Domestic   .\ction:   Farmer-Labor  CM 
o]xiation;   and   Free  Films,  .\nothjj 
section   lists  sound  and   silent  fil|| 
strips  devoted  to  this  history,  orgi 
ization,    and   pur])oses  of   the   la 
mcnement. 

I'he  new  catalog,  as  well  as  S|i 
cial  lists  entitled  "Films  That  Fi]' 
Discriminaticm,"  and  schedules 
iaijoi  films  now  in  production  c 
be  had  on  lequest  to  the  Con| 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  Fi' 
Division,  718  Jackson  Place.  N.V 
Washington  (5,  D.  C. 

♦  "Sources  of  Teaching  Materi? 
a  listing  compiled  by  Catherine  V-« 
liams  of  the  Ohio  State  Univen. 
Teaching  .\ids  Laboratory,  has 
cently  been  published  for  gene  I 
distribution  by  the  University's  • 
reau  of  Educational  Research. 

File  12-page  pamphlet  incliis 
souices  of  educational  motion  ]■ 
tures,    filmstrips,    and    slides;    rao 

(C:c)NTIi\lll' I)      ON      l>Af;F      IHIRT) 
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See  &  Hear  Surveys  Audio -Visual  Budgets 


SEVEN     ADDITIONAL     REPORTS     ON    SCHOOL    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    AUDIO-VISUAL    PROGRAMS    SHOW    STEADY    IMPROVEMENT 


JURBANK.  CALIFORNIA.  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .   .  . 

■OUR    AUDIOA'ISUAL   LIBRARY   has   been    in   operation 
siiuv    IW.S.S.  and  lias  grown  from  an  original  set   of  mounted 
Nalional  Cicograpiiic'  |ji{tines  to  a  large  (ollettion  of  inotion- 
I  piciuri'  Idiiis.  slides,  tilinstrips,  recordings,  study  |jictnres,  wall 

lictines.  models,  exhibits,  dioramas,  and  other  types  of  audio-\  isnal  niate- 
'ials.  In  that  time.  too.  we  ha\e  inereased  from  one  or  two  silent  projectors 
•)  the  l(t  sound  inotion-pii  turi'  ijrojidors  that  we  own  at  the  present  time 
>r  an  average  dail\   altiiidante  in    1948-49  ol  12.f)89  pupils. 

'"All  ol  oui  schools  aie  well  provided  with  the  latest  audiovisual 
'quipuK  III.  We  ha\e  set  up  the  following  lecoiinnended  allocations  ol 
U(lio-\isual  eeiuipmenl  for  each  school  and.  in  geiuial.  ha\e  |)ietty  nearh 
itained  these  goals. 

.Sound  motion-picture  projector 1    per  300  students 

Combination  2"  x  2"  and  3,'>mm 

filmstrip  projec  tor    1   per  500  students 

314"  X  4"  slide  projector 1  per  school 

Playbacks   1   per  300  students 

Radios   I   per  500  students 

Our  expenditures,  as  listed  on  the  chart,  include  current  expenditures 
Illy  for  film  rentals  and  the  purchase  of  audio-visual  materials  and  supplies, 
nee  the  pmchase  of  projectors,  radios,  microphones,  slide  projectors. 
Jiacjiie  projectors,  etc.,  are  in  \arving  numbers  from  year  to  year,  capital 
K|)enditures  and  salaries  are  not  included  in  the  graph." 
\onald  S.  Neiucorner,  Director  Audio-Visual  Education,  Burbank, 
California,   City  .Schools 


BURBANK     AUDIO  VISUAU 
BUI)(;i:i     FROM     1933  I9I« 

V,itj>iliil  ixficiiiiilurrs  iiir  ntit  iiidiitliil 
in     lliis     sfrajili:    iirily     materials    are 


.00       .12        .20       .65 
1933     1938     1943     1948 


f'Burbarik's  audiovisual  program 
serves    12.689    pupils    this    year) 


Five  Indiana  School  Systems  Report  Budget  Increases 


lARY,  INDIANA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 


C-ARV    BUDGETS:    1932-1948 


^ 


"IV  WE  DESIRE  that  students  change  in  a  certain  desired 
(liiec  tioii.  it  is  our  job  first  to  provide  such  experiences  to 
iIh-  siiukiit  that  will  make  these  changes  seem  reasonable  and 
good  to  him  and  \\ill  i  ;uisc  him  to  want  to  change  in  thai 
'  IK  lion. 

"One  ot  the  most  dithcult  tasks  the  teacher  faces  is  to  meet  the  siudciii 
11  his  coimnunication  level  in  providing  these  experiences. 

"Since  words  are  concrete  and  only  symbols  of  reality,  we  sliould  |jhi(i 
•jecial  emphasis  in  conuininic  alioii  ideas,  tec  hnicnics  and  <(>nce|)ls  In  means 
•I  the  visual  sense. 

"Man  is  a  seeing  animal.  Sec  ing  is  oiu  lust  sense.  I  he  eye  follows  the 
Ulure  and  the  mind  follows  the  ese.  Pictures  gi\e  up  their  meanings 
Ktantaneouslv. 

"Since  mental  processes  are  mcjre  lelated  to  seeing  than  any  other  sense, 
'  I   aim  is  to  stress  a  well-rounded  program  for  the  use  of  various  audio- 

llrSE     EXCLUSIVF     BIDCFT     REPORTS     ARE     C.OMINtED     ON     THE     NEXT     PACE) 
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ELKHART'S  BUDGET  SHOW  S 
RESULTS  OF  I'LAWING  .  .  . 

Till'  sifudy  irtrtcaifs  in  funds  avail- 
able for  av  activities  are  the  result  of 
a  long  period  of  careful  jtlanning. . . 
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See  6"  Hear  Surveys  Audio-Visual  Budgets 

\isiial  materials.  Thus  the  instructor  may  select  the  audio-xisual  tool  th; 
will  best  communicate  the  information  technicjue  or  concept  that  Avill  ei 
ri(  h  the  students'  school  experiences. 

"Oin-  task  as  school  people  in  improving  instruction  is  to  acquaint  ou 
sehes  with  the  \ari<)us  tried  and  tested  teaching  tools,  then  use  thos 
that  will  make  us  most  effecti\e  in  oiu"  work." 

Clyde  K.  Miller.  Supervisor  Audio-Visual  Education,  Gary,   Indiana 
Public  Schools 

SCHOOL  CITY  OF  ELKHART,  IND.,  REPORTING  .  .  . 

"THROUGH  A  LONG  PERIOD  of  careful  planning  an 
pinchasing,  the  Elkhart  school  system  is  now  at  a  place  whei 
the  impact  of  the  use  of  atidio-visual  materials  can  be  fel 
Goals  for  the  next  five  years  are  set  up  to  make  it  possible  ft 
the  Audio- Visual  Department  to  provide  continuing  service  to  the  teache 
of  the  system  in  their  classrooms. 

"The  1948  budget  permits  the  maintenance  and  use  of  motion-pictui 
projectors  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every  20  teachers.  .\11  schools  now  ow 
projectors;  we  own  1  filmstrip  to  each  20  teachers,  and  one  opaque  pi' 
jector  to  60  teachers,  to  be  reduced  in  the  next  two  years  to  1  to  eat 
20  teachers.  Record  playbacks  are  provided  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  each  'j 
teachers  and  FM-AM  radios,  at  least  1  to  each  school.  i 

"We  maintain  a  library  of  100  sound  films,  with  the  addition  of  ll 
titles  each  year,  500  filmstrips,  and  the  rental  of  1,000  titles  from  the  on 
side  for  use  in  the  school  system. 

"Under  the  direction  of  a  radio-speech  workshop  faculty  member,  il 
Elkhart  school  systein  is  on  the  air  for  thirty  weeks  during  the  winter  wii 
one  \veekly  show,  school  prodiued,  and  two  fifteen-minute  shows  transcribe 

"In-service  training  currently  consists  of  a  series  of  clinics  on  scho 
lime  with  each  of  the  six  grades  and  kindergarten  meeting  together 
discuss  materials  a\ailable  for  the  particular  grade,  and  two  night-scho 
classes  offered  through  the  Elkhart  School  Gity  adidt  education  [Mograi 
gi\ing  one  hour  of  salary  credit  each  and  tatight  by  the  .\iidio-\isual  I 
rector." 

Wes  Felmlee,  Director  Audio-Visual  Education,  School  City  of  Elkhai, 
Indiana 

MUNCIE,  INDIANA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  ... 

"THERE  IS  no  one  'stalf  of  life'  in  the  field  of  audio-visu 
education.  Sound  movies  are  not  complete  in  themselves.  E 
cursions  need  explanations.  Museums  need  motixation.  Rati 
and   recordings   need   realia.     .V    planned   budget   program  > 

iK-e(kti  lo  provide  the  paraphernalia. 

"1  he  carpenter  should  ha\e  more  than  saw  handles,  hannnerheads  at' 

biiless  braces  with  which  to  work.    Each  classroom  should  have  speciniti 

|)i(  lints,  (harts,  slides,  films,  models,  maps,  globes,  recordings  and  bullet. 

(lisplass.    Scieens  and  darkening  shades  or  shadow-boxes  are  necessities  f'| 

good   projection.     Ihc   leadur   needs  a   smoothly  operating   materials 

(■(|uipmenl  service, 

"  rile  old-fashioned  3-R's  are  readih   iiioderni/ed  by  aiKlio-\isual  ait 

CioiKfpis  can  i)c  made  concreie.    Words  can  come  to  life.    Words  need  ni 

be  \cil)ali/ation.     I  he  teacher's  methods  and  results  depend  largely  up<;jj 

how  will  she  is  served  by  administration. 

A    well-rouiuled    aiidio-x  isual    cdualioii    |)i()giam    will    keep   xoiir  CWI 

I  u  iiluni   up-lo-dalc.  " 

/'.  I).  Burkhalter,  Special  Teacher  In  Charge  of  Audio-Visual  Educatio 
Muncie,  Indiana  il| 

SEE     Sc     HEAR     MAO.AZP 


SCHOOL  CITY  Of  SOUTH  BEND.  IN».,  REPORTING 


••MEANI\(;.S   or   WORDS   In    \h-   \^i\cu    individual   an    ilu 

^^^^         iiiirmicd  iiii.ims  i>l   ili.ii   iiuli\  idiiai's  own  experiences.    In  ilic 

^Jl  rural   or  senii-iural   Netting  ol   a   hundnd   \iars  ago.   IViu   and 

I'asy  (onlad  uilli  the  oct  ui)alioiial  adull  lik'  ol   llic  limes  pio 

videtl  preparation  lor  assimilation  into  liial  adull   world,    ('ullni.d  cUxelop 

meni  was  the  primary  task.  (>l  the  schools. 

"Motlerii  indnslrial  methods  aiul  machines  with  llieii  a((  oinpaiu  ing 
ilangers  lia\e  depri\i'd  the  diildren  ol  lotlay  ol  close  conlail  with  indusuy 
while  mulliphint;  llie  ililhculties  ol  siuiesslnl  adult  adjuslmeiit.  Schools 
have  assumed  ,ni  iiu  leased  role  in  insiiutiing  iliiklien  in  ilie  essentials 
of  a  liemeiuloiish  iiuieased  mass  ol  human  knowledge  as  well  as  guidaiuc 
.ill  making  a  xotaiional  choice  for  a  complex  adult  world. 

"V'erhalism  alone  is  a  distinct  disacKaniage  in  providing  basic  under- 
standing ol  modern  life.  In  dealing  with  a  younger  generation  conditioned 
to  elleciixe  anil  dramatic  presentation  of  radio  and  screen,  the  teacher  ol 
today  needs  the  aid  of  constanth  improving  audio-visual  materials." 
Garret  R.  Weathers.  Director  Visual  Education;  School  Oity  of  .South 
Bend,   Indiana 
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SULLIVAN.  INDIANA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

".\LL  OF  US  are  prone  to  give  greater  credence  to  what  we 
■Jr^Mtt^  see  than  to  what  we  hear.  Likewise  one  glimpse  is  usually 
xjyil^^y      more  satislving  than  a  host  of  descriptive  or  explanatory  wcjrds. 

Such  cardinal  principles  are  the  basis  of  our  audio-visual  pro- 
41, nil.    It  seems  to  ine  llial  projjer  audio-visual  locals  make  possible  a  better 
(huative   process   in   a   shorter   period   when   coordinated   with    the  oiher- 
^\l^e  lecture  or  tjuestion-and-answer  method. 

■'The  administrator  today  calls  on 'his  audio-visual  director  and  his 
eachers  for  these  new  technicjues.  Nothing  is  too  old  in  use  to  be  sacred; 
very  new  method  that  seems  to  have  merit  is  worthy  of  a  trial  and  a  critical 
valuation.  Ihe  linished  jjroducts,  our  bo)s  and  girls,  as  they  leave  our 
educational  institutions,  will  justify  increased  e.vpenditures  for  audio-visual 
jrograms  if  properly  used  as  a  learning  tool.  Directors  and  teachers  are 
acing  this  challenge  of  what  benefits  our  schools  are  to  reap  from  this  rela- 
ively  new  and  uncharted  use  ol  widely  available  audiovisual  materials." 
fames  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent  Sullivan,  Indiana  City  Schools 
^erle  L.  Fisher.  Director  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Sullivan  High  School 

VILSON,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

•  1  HE   SCHOOLS   OF   WILSON,    North   Carolina,    have   an 
average  daily  attendance  cif  approximately  5,000  pupils. 

"In  1933  we  were  spending  nothing  for  audiovisual  ma- 
terials and  equipment.    The  accompanying  graph  will  show 
'  steady  increase  in  these  expenditures,  until  todav  we  are  spending  at  the 
ite  of  about  S3. 00  per  pupil.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  experience 
^nvinces  us  that  any  efficient  teacher  in  today's  schools  must  employ  ihese 
'ols  of  instruction. 

"We  learned  verv  early  in  our  program  cjf  visual  education  that  these 
laierials  are  classroom  materials,  and  that  they  cannot  function  satisfac- 
irily  unless  they  are  always  available  lor  all  leaclicrs.  This  makes  it  neces- 
iry  for  the  school  division  to  own  large  ciuaiitiiies  of  ecjuipment.  sound 
Ims,  transcription  plavers  and  transcriptions,  as  well  as  other  coiiimonlv 
sec!  aiidio-v  isual  ecpiipment. 

"We  feel  that  our  money  and  time  have  been  well  spent  in  this  field, 
,id  though  our  per  capita  expenditure  for  visual  education  materials  and 
liuipment  is  probably  much  larger  that  that  generally  found,  we  believe 
It  w'e  are  still  spending  much  too  little." 
G.  Chappell,  Superintendent  Wilson,  North  Carolina  City  Schools 


SULLIVAN  lUJDGEI  ;   1933-1918 
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Slidelilms  and  transcriptions,  student  book- 
lets and  a  comprehensive  instructor's  guide 
are  included  with  each  program  in  the 
Athletic    Institutes    sports    film    series.      • 


Athletic  Institute 
Provides  Schools  With 
Basic  Sports  Program 


SOUND    SLIDEFILMS    SERIES    IN    COLOR    ARE    PART 
OF   A    NEW   LONG    RANGE   TEACHING    PROGRAM 


A  scene  from   one  of  the   new  sound   slidefilm   teaching 
units  in  the  series  on   "Beginning  Archery.  " 


IXniAL  RELE.A.SES  in  ilic  .\thlciic  Iiisiiiutc's  Be- 
ginning  Sjyorls  Series— d  comprehensive  slidefilm  li- 
brai\  of  spoils  and  phxsical  education  subjects- 
were  announced  for  ininiediaie  distribiiiion  this  montl 
b\  Russell  A.  Opderbeck,  execuiive  \ice  president  am 
head  of  the  Institute's  new  visual  program.  The  firsi 
four  "packages"  to  be  made  available  include  Beginnin 
Tenuis.  Beginuins  Archery,  Besinniiin:  Tuinhlinii,  am 
Begiuuiug  Golf.  In  the  team  sport  section,  Beginnin 
Baseball  is  alread\  in  production,  and  long-range  plans[ 
call  for  an  eventual  total  of  some  twenty  to  thirt\; 
separate  titles  in  the  Beginning.  .  .   sports  library. 

The  complete  program,  probably  one  of  the  largesi 
ever   offered    to   the   coaching   and    phvsical    educatior 
fields,  is  being  undertaken  on  a  strictly  non-profit  basi: 
by   the  Athletic  Institute   to  stimulate  greater  interesi' 
and   |)aiiici|)aiion   in  sports  and  recreational  activitie» 
throughoiii   the  country.    According  to  Col.  Theodor([ 
IV    Hank,   Institute  president,  Beginniyig  Sports  Series 
is  tlie  result  of  a  two-year  study  conducted  by  his  orj 
gani/ation  to  find  a  low-cost  aiidio-\isual  teaching  aio 
to  fit  the  thousands  of  low-iiudgeted  U.  S.  school,  col 
lege,  and  conmuinity  athletic  programs.     To  make  sur 
the  program  woukf  represent  the  exact  needs  of  thes  ft 
giou])s.  the  Institute  sent  a  (|uesii()nnaire  to  more  thai  ■ 
Ui.OOO  sthool  and  college  coaches  and  physical  educJ 
lion  leaders.   The  suggesticjns  and  reconniiendations  o 
I  he   ntajority  were  incorporated  into  the  initial  plar 
nui   in   so  far  as  possible  will   continue   to  govern  it 
(U'Mlopment.  i 

riiL  .\lhleiic  Instiliiie  expects  lo  spend  an  estimate,. 
S.-jOO. ()()()  dining  the  next  live  years,  on  jjroduction  an 
promotion  of  the  series.    All  materials— slidefilms,  trail 
sdijjtions,  and  related  printed  matter— will  be  sold  t;I 
the    schools    and    ccimnnmiiy   groups    on    a    cost    basi 
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lifi'iiiniiin  'I'ciini.s.  niii-  ol  llu  liisl  Umi  ( oiiiplclid 
ubjccls  (Ski  .<•  Hkar.  Ma\-|uiH-  'IS),  ivpilus  ilic  <;iii 
lai  paiu-rii  subsi'tiucni  releases  will  Inllow.  I  lie  icii- 
,is  patk.iiic  (ovfis  basic  iiistnuiiou  in  ilu-  history, 
nil's  and  |)l.i\  ol  tin-  <;aini-.  and  (oiisisls  ol  li\i'  inlc- 
latc'd  slidi'liiins.  ti.insc  i  iptions,  a  (iO  |)a<;c  insiindoi's 
laiuiai,  and  a  set  ol  sludiiii  "|)(i(kil"  iiDokJcls,  wliii  ii 
L'prothui'  llic  piilnics  ant!  Iisson  (onuiil  ol  c.u  h  ol 
ic  li\c-  snips.  Haii\  Leit-luon.  liiniis  insiiudor  at 
inn  Hij;li  Siiiool  (C;lii(a<;o)  .  siivcd  as  lt(hni(al  (on- 
illanl    lhroni;hout    piodndion. 

Eadi  slidclilm  in  ilic  ttiinis  kit  lias  btcn  i)H|)aicd 
|i  an  indi\i(lual  ksson  iniit.  lilk'  I.  Tlir  ('•<nuc.  \n- 
liiis  with  a  i)ri(l  hisiorita!  adouni  ol  ihe  dtxrlopnuiu 
I  the  spoil  and  ])HMnls  a  (Oiuisc  (.xplaiial  ion  ol  ihc 
hjcits  and  proci'duns  ol  pla\.  1  iiks  'I.  .'i,  and  4— 
■spt'dixclv.  The  I'owli/ind  Dii\'f.  The  linckluiud  Drive 
Ind  The  Sm'ice—coxe.r  Inndaniental  skill  iiisirudion. 
ritlc  5.  The  Rules  Siii}pUfied.  nscs  an  annising  cartoon 
j-chnit|ne  lo  initrpni  miKial  ])la\ini;  rules  and  to 
resent  a  lew  hints  on  court  etiipietie.  Tiie  entire 
te-filni  series  (ontains  L'H7  frames  and  runs  approxi- 
lateh  45  ininiiies  in  ihe  soinui-slide  \ersion. 

As  will  he  true  ol  all  other  subjects  to  be  produced. 
ifginning  Tennis  is  available  in  sexcial  dilierent  ver- 
ons— color  or  l)lack-ancl-white,  sound  or  silent— at  costs 
nging  Iron)  .SIO.SO  to  .'$29.75  post-])aid  anywhere  in 
IC  Unitetl  .States.  .Adilitional  (|uantities  ol  the  "pock- 
books— b\  means  ol  which  the  individual  student 
n  build  a  lompleie  liliiary  ol  instrudional  aids 
ised  on  ihe  Idms— arc  available  at  20'-  per  set,  in 
lantities  ol  not  less  than  live  sets.  The  above  jiriccs 
iplv  only  to  the  tennis  kit.  and  will  vaiv  with  other 
bjeci  iMiits  as  production  costs  antl  the  number  of 
ms  neeiled    to   covci    the   unit   var\. 


This  scene  is  typical  of  the  clear  illustrations  In  the  sound 
slidefilms   on    "Beginning  Tumbling." 

In  keeijinjj  with  the  .\thleli(  Institute's  annotuiced 
plans,  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  coveted  and  their 
ordei  of  pioduction.  will  hugely  be  determined  by  the 
lesults  of  the  questioiniaire-survev.  Other  recommen- 
dations made  from  the  teaching  held  during  the  course 
of  this  study  will  also  be  followed. 

rile  majoritv  of  teachers  reporting  in  the  survey 
kit  that  the  instructional  value  of  tiie  progiam  would 
l;e  incieased  if  schocjl  or  college  coaches  and  instructors 
were  appointed  technical  consultants  during  produc- 
tion, rather  than  professional  athletes.  Tliis  recom- 
mendation was  accepted,  antl  all  activity  subjects  will 
he  develo]Jcd  for  the  Institute  by  expert  and  experi- 
(this   feature   is   continued  on   the   next   page) 
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enced  instructors.  Selection  ot  tech- 
nical consultants  in  specific  fields 
will  be  handled  through  special 
committee  representati\es  of  quali- 
fied professional  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Football  Coaches 
Association,  the  National  Archery 
Association,  the  National  Section  on 
Women's  Athletics,  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. &  Recreation,  the  College 
Baseball  Coaches  Association,  etc. 

In  response  to  another  sinvey 
recommendation,  the  Institute  has 
established  a  production  policy  of 
filming  school  and  college-age  dem- 
onstrators (in  preference  to  "star" 
performers)  so  that  the  basic  funda- 
mentals in  each  sport  or  activity  will 
be  emphasized  rather  than  the  high- 
ly indi\idualized  techniques  of  a 
famous  player. 

Athletic  Institute  officials  expect 
the  Bcgimii7ig  Sports  Series  to  cover 
the  entire  sports  and  physical  edu- 
cation fields  during  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  with  a  possible  total  of 
thirty  sul)jcct  titles.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  jjrogram,  a  supplemen- 
tary project  may  be  initiated  imder 
the  title  Adxmnced  Sports  Series.  The 
latter,  howexer  is  still  in  the  dis- 
cussional  stage,  and  as  yet  no  defi- 
nite plans  have  been  made. 

In  order  to  promote  widest  pos- 
sil)ie  (listril)ution  of  its  films— even  to 
schools  where  no  projection  equip- 
ment is  at  present  available  —  the 
Institute  has  made  arrangements 
wiih  two  leading  manufat Hirers  ol 
sound  slidefilm  projectors  by  which 
such  machines  can  be  supplied  ai 
an  unusually  low  price.  This  op- 
tional service  applies  only  to  quali- 
fied teachers,  coaches,  or  physical 
education  directors  in  schools  ac- 
tually using  the  Athletic  Institute's 
film  program,  and  all  purchasing 
arrangements  must  i)c  made  through 
the  Institute's  general  offices  at  209 
S.  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Following  arc  brief  content  out- 
lines and  descriptive  data  on  the 
three  Beginning  Sports  Series  "pack- 
ages" now  a\ailable— in  addition  to 
the  Trntiis  kit  oulliiud  aboM': 

Beginning  Archery  (1  films)  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of 
Eloise  Jaeger,  Dept.  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  University 
of   Minnesota.    Price   range   from 


$10.60  (B&W,  silent)  to  $20.60 
(Color,  sound) .  Additional  "pock- 
et" books,  20^  per  set.    Titles: 

1.  The  Sport— a  brief  history  of  ar- 
chery, and  an  explanation  of  its 
sporting  aspects. 

2.  Shooting  —  a  progressive  demon- 
stration of  standard  shooting  meth- 
ods. 

3.  Aniinig— the  theory  and  practices 
of  good  aiming. 

4.  The  Rules  Si?nplifird  —  a.  car- 
tooned version  of  general  rules,  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  safety  pre- 
cautions. 

Beginning  Golf  (4  films)  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Les  Bolstad, 
Golf  Coach,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Bob  MacDonald,  na- 
tional  authority   on  golf   instruc- 


S+roboscopic  photography  shows 
fundamentals  and  form  of  proper 
swing  in  the  sound  slidefilm  on  that 
subject  in  the  "Beginning  Golf  Series." 


tion.  Price  range  from  $10.5 
(B&W,  silent)  to  $23.60  (Colo 
soimd).  Additional  "pocket 
books,  20?*  per  set.    Titles: 

1.  The  Game— the  history  of  ijc 
equipment  and  facilities,  plus  a  se 
tion   on   the  etiquette  of  the  gam 

2.  The  Grip,  Stance,  ir  Swiyig-dei 
onstrates  the  fundamentals  and  for 
used  in  the  golf  swing. 

3.  The  Iron  Shots  ir  Putting— e 
plains  basic  fundamentals  and  sho^ 
their  application  to  the  iron  she! 
and  putting. 

4.  The  Rules  Simplified— a.  cartoom 
explanation  of  general  playing  rule 
interpreted  for  both  stroke  ai 
match  play.  ' 

Beginning  Tumbling  (3  films)  pi 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Nej 
ton  C.  Loken,  Gymnastic  Coaci 
University  of  Michigan.  Pri' 
range  from  $7.65  (B&W,  silen- 
to  $16.70  (Color,  sound).  Adt 
tional  "pocket"  books,  ISt*  per  si 
Titles:  i 

1.  Individual  Tinnbling—n  progn!- 
si\e  treatment  of  11  different  imf 
vidual  tumbling  stunts,  with  :|- 
quences  analyzing  body  moveniei|i 
at   salient   points  of  action.  ! 

2.  Individual  Balancing  —  demd- 
strates  9  individual  balancing  stuii 
with  the  same  analysis  of  body  mo^'- 
ments  as  in    Title  #1. 

3.  Doubles  Stu7its  ir  Mimetics  — i 
treatment  of  9  doubles  stunts  and; 
mimetic  stunts  such  as  the  elepha; 
walk,  the  crab  walk,  frog  hop,  el'. 

*  The  Athletic  Institute.  . 
non-profit  .organization,  was  ori<: 
inaih  formed  in  i9,S4  by  a  grou, 
of  America's  leading  producers  c 
Mihietic  equipmeiu.  Througiiou 
I  lie  war  years  the  Institute's  efloil' 
were  laigely  devoted  to  assistin, 
federal,  state,  and  municipa 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  n; 
tional  ]}ii\sical  fitness  piograii 
During  tiiis  period  its  nienibe 
slii|)  was  expanded  to  iiulud 
In  ins  ami  organizations  not  ideil 
lilud  with  the  sporting  gooc 
iiulustrv.  Init  interested  in  sharin. 
in  the  Institute's  constructi\ 
work.  Sime  the  end  of  the  wf 
tiie  scope  of  the  organization 
acti\ities  has  been  broadened  I 
include   a   \ariety   of   projects. 
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Frames    from 
of  pre-reading 


Tell    Anofhe 
pupils.    Th 


r    Story"    highlight    episodes    from    familiar    stories   such   as    "The    Pancake"    (illustrated   above)    to  stimulate    memory 
pictures   provide   clues   from   v/hich   children    re-tell   the  story  in  their  own  words. 


TEXTFILMS . . . 


the  Textbook's  New  Partner 


PRIMARILY    ihc    devtlopiiKiu 
(it   the  tcxtfiliii   is  an  atiriiipi 
I  to    make    ilu-    liiUest    possililc 

I  use  of  the  liaininu  situation  that  is 
j  set  up  1>\  a  lihn  sliowing.  Unlike  tin- 
I  general  purpose  \isiial  tool,  whether 
lihnstrip  oi   motion  jjiciiirc.  the  text- 
film   is   not    coneerneil   with   siii)ject 
matter  oiih.    Rather,   it   leaches  the 
I  subject    matter.    cle\elops   skills   and 
[follows   a   specific    teaching    method 
all  at  the  same  time.  Sncli  a  teaching 
I  tool  is  diffic  lilt  to  e\  .duate  unless  one 
sees  it   at   work,   and  correcih    han- 
dled, in  the  classroom  cn\ironment. 
■Since  it  is  a  completely  curriculum- 
coordinated  filmstrip  it  differs  wide- 
ly   from    general    |)urpose    material. 
In  the  textfilm  there  is  no  plot;  not 
always  an  apparent   continuity.    To 
some  there  is  no  special   beauu    or 
even  attractiveness:    and  no   feeling 
jthat  the  film  starts  somewhere,  de- 
|Velops    logically,    and    ends    with    a 
ineat  conclusion.    But  the  textfilm  is 
pot  produced  mereh    to  "show  pic- 
tures" in  the  traditicmal  sense.    It  is 
iesigned    lo    cajjitali/e    on    all    the 
earning  possibilities  that  exist  when 
I  teacher  and  her  pu|Mls  look   at  a 
ilmstrip   image.    In    short,    it   is   an 
It  tempt    at    the    true    correlation 
oward  which  audio-\isual  educators 
lave  been  aiming  for  many  years. 
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by  Eric  Bender 

Visutil    Eductition    Director, 
Row  Peterson  and  Company 

■  Vccording  to  the  visual  education 
liieorN,  no  learning  can  take  place 
without  sense  impressions,  but  the 
sense  impression  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute learnniij;.  Oiher  things  must 
happen  belore  learning  lakes  place, 
among  them: 

1)  The  sense  inipi tssioii  must  satis- 
fy  the  child. 

2)  Learning  can  take  phue  ^vhen 
the  sense  siimidus  results  in  phssical 
activity. 

3)  Learning  laii  t.ikt-  jjlaie  when 
the  sense  stimulus  usidis  in  imme- 
diate oral  expression. 

For  urban  classes,  this  frame  in  "I  Live  In  The 
City"  initiates  discussion  on  pupil  experiences 
with  apartment  buildings.  With  rural  groups, 
it  starts  speculation  about  life  in  such  a 
modern    city    dwelling. 


r^ 

,1  t 
u  » 

rile  correlated  textfilm  follows  up 
these  principles  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  aiming  at  the  same 
objectives  being  pursued  by  the 
teacher  and  the  textbook.  For  the 
pupil,  it  creates  a  salisf\ing  learning 
situation  by  using  as  visual  symbols 
onh'  common  familiar  objects,  read- 
il\  identifiable  from  his  exjx^rience. 
Thus  the  student  need  not  stojj  to 
lamiliarize  himself  with  the  symbols 
before  he  approaches  the  actual 
learning  iinohed. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  classroom,  to 
lall  h)i  (liieci  ])hysical  response  to 
a  film  image:  but  the  textfilm  does 
so  whenever  possible— whenever  such 
response  serves  a  real  purpose— with- 
out disrupting  classroom  procedures. 

Finalh.  the  lextlilm  is  designed  to 
utilize  oral  participation  as  the  chief 
meiliod  of  arri\ing  at  real  learning. 
Xo  textfilm  is  a  lecture.  Means  for 
securing  participation  is  built  into 
everv  correlated  production,  thus  no 
textfilm  audience  merely  looks  at 
pi(  lures. 

II  ])ai  ti(  ipation  is  the  primary 
nason  lot  jjioducing  and  using  tcxt- 
lilms,  then  thev  can  be  truly  evalu- 
.11  I'd  only  when  such  response  is  seen, 
oi  when  the  evaluator  can  predict 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  response. 
The  pictures  themselves  undoiibted- 
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The  Trend  Toward  Correlation  F^ 


♦  Oiu  ol  tlu-  most  significant  trends 
in  aiulio-visiial  utili/ation  c\idencL(l 
(lining  the  past  lew  years,  has  been 
the  growing  emphasis  on  correlation 
ot  visual  materials  with  standard 
textbooks  in  use  throughout  U.  S. 
school  systems.  One  aspect  ol  liiis 
de\ciopnicnt  is  exemplified  l)\  tlic 
correlation  manual  recenth  jjul)- 
lished  by  one  ol  the  largest  educa- 
tional classroom  film  producers,  link- 
ing almost  300  \videl\  used  texts 
with  an  ecpial  number  ol  a\ailal)lc 
classroom  motion  pictines.  Another 
aspect  —  with  e\en  greater  implica- 
tions—is the  (iirrent  acti\ii\  among 
major  U.  S.  iexti)ook  publishers 
aimed  toward  the  production  of 
motion  pictures  and  or  filmstiips 
s]jecifically  correlated  with  indi\id- 
ual   texts. 


.Since  the  textbook-coordinatetl 
production— apth  termed  the  "texi- 
film"*— diflers  from  the  general  pin- 
pose  \isual  tool  in  several  important 
respects,  the  Editors  of  .Skl  &:  Hear 
ha\e  asked  a  representati\e  of  a  well- 
known  textbook  jjublishing  firm 
(Row  Peterson  &  Compain)  to  ex- 
plain these  differences  to  its  readers, 
and  to  outline  the  basic  thinking 
behind  the  textlilm  idea.  Working 
iloseh  with  the  .Society  for  \'isual 
Education  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant produceis  of  classroom  film- 
siri|)s.  Row  Petersoir's  educational 
experts  have  developed  a  series  ol 
textfilms  which  have  been  tested  and 
proved  in  actual  classroom  situa- 
tions. Following  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  theory  and  use  of  this  in- 
creasingh    imjjortaiu    \isual    tool. 


1\  lia\e  a  direct  \alue.  but  for  the 
most  part  they  ser\e  as  siinudi  to 
bring  forth  the  oral  response  that 
residis   in   learning. 

There  is  no  inii\ersal  foi  niula  for 
securing  this  participation.  Each 
frame  of  each  textfilm  is  a  problem 
or  opportiniit\  in  itself.  The  means 
oi  gaining  liie  respcjnse  is  deter- 
niiiucl  by  a  \arieiy  c)f  considerations 
including:  the  common  |)ur|)ose  ol 
the  book-and-film  correlation;  ilu' 
specific  place  of  the  indi\iclual  Irame 
in  relation  to  the  whole';  the  age  of 
liu'  pupils;  (he  aniounl  ol  classroom 
instruction  lhe\  have  had  at  a  ])ar- 
licidai  poim;  and  the  amotnit  ol 
life  experience  llicv  can  be  c\|)cc  led 
lo   have   ace  unudalecl. 

I  he  texllilni.  based  on  lliis  ihcorv. 
liives  the  li;ic  In  i  more  leac  hing  tools. 


Initial  frame  In  Skip  Along"  Introduces  Alice 
ancj  Jerry  to  Ist-Graders  and  draws  oral  re- 
sponses from  which  the  teacher  determines 
their   readiness  to  refld. 
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Since  its  use  results  in  more  learn- 
ing, it  makes  more  demands  on  the 
teacher's  own  resources. 

Thk  Textfilm  Idea  in  Practice 
How  docs  this  theorv  work  out  in 
practice?  Following  is  a  discussion 
of  twcj  groups  of  Row  Peterson  text- 
films— one  on  reading,  one  on  inter- 
mediate science— with  air  explanation 
of  their  use  in  the  classroom. 

One  highlv  specialized  textfdm  in 
I  Ik-  reading  leadiness  .series  is  Till 
AuotlicY  Slory—A  filmstrip  with  no 
insiiiiciional  content  whatever.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  evoke.  Iiom  pre- 
reading  pupils,  vocal  responses  Irom 
whic  h  the  teacher  can  determine  the 
maluiilv  ol  indiv  ielu:ils  wilhiii  ihe 
gioup.  Il  his  imo  the  "diagnosiie  " 
phase'  ol  anv  reading  readiness  pio- 
gram. 

ihe  picunes  in  Tell  .iiiollirr 
Slnry  show  highlights  ol  lamiliar 
stories  such  as  "The  l*ancake  "  and 
"  Fhe  Fhree  Little  Pigs."  which  have 
been  read  to  the  children  before  the 
lilmsiiip  is  jjiojected.  The  pictiire- 
(  hies  on   the  screen   seivc  as  guides 


*  For  thf  piii|)(i>es  ot  iMis  ;iiliili'.  liif  liiiii 
Icxilthn  iffcrs  oiilv  lo  lcMl)Ook-eooiiliii;ilccl 
liluislrijis.  Some  I'.  .S.  hook  piiblislicis  >\ho 
:nc-  |)ro(liic  ill);  visiinl  in;ilcri;ils.  iiicliuk-  liolh 
snips  :ui<l  iiiolion  pic  lines  iiiulc-r  ilit-  "ii-xt- 
lilm"  licadiiii;:  llie  niillioi  of  Mils  luliclc 
UMs  il  oiilv  ill  refcii'iKf  lo  (ilnisli  i|)s.  .\s 
ilusc  ncev  malciials  adiicve  wiclci  use  in 
ilu'  iialion's  sdiool  svsieiiis,  the  lerm  will 
uiulmihieillv  lie  slaiielanli/ed  or  a  new 
iioinc'iulaiiiie  evolved. 


Later  "Skip  Along"  drills  in  auditory  discrimi- 
nation.    In-set  picture  of  cup  represents  sound; 
of   hard    "c".   Pupils   locate   other   objects  withjj 
same   Initial   sound. 

or  remincle  IS.  \\\  the  pupil's  re- 
sponse, the  leac  her  can  judge  his 
altitudes  through  his  abilitv  lo  rt- 
niember  events  in  the  stciry,  to  c)r- 
ganize  them  in  his  mind,  and  to 
re-tell  them  with  more  or  less  accu-i 
racv,  richness  ol  detail,  and  inven- 
tion. I 

Four  other  titles  in  the  readiness! 
series—/  /.»'('  In  the  City,  I  Live  In 
llir  Coinilry.  Airay  Il'c  Cwo.  andi 
Animals  In  Know  —  ^how  the  com-' 
inonplaies  ol  living  in  an  urban  oil 
rural  env  iioinnent,  ol  iians|jorla- 
lion,  antl  of  zoo  animals.  There  ii 
nothing  in  /  Lix'e  lu  the  City,  for 
example,  that  cannot  easily  be  ob 
servecl  by  any  child  living  in  a  met- 
lojjolitan  area.  In  fact  one  major 
value  of  these  strips  lies  in  the  un 
sensational  nature  of  the  pictures. 
Children  find  it  easv  lo  talk  ahoiil; 
ihe  objects  on  the  screen  becausfl 
they  are  so  lamiliar.  Fhe  pupils  re- 
late the  film  experiences  to  iheii' 
own.  or  sometimes  sec  points  ol  (lit 
lerences  v\hich  ihev   rcscilve. 

In  the  lextlilm  il  is  consielercc 
liiiile  lo  show  the  .Alamo,  or  tin; 
I'.mpiie  Slate  Building  as  a  facet  o 
eilv    life.     Both   ihese  objects— unliki 

Using    the    picture-dictionary    at    the    right  c*  , 
this    frame    from    "Under    the    Sky",    the   chil) 
identifies  the   word   "frog"  and  determines 
meaning   by   himself. 
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Are  the  poles 
at  A  alike  or 
opposite?  At     ' 

B?  At  C?  At  D? 
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Some  fram&s  in  'Permanent  Magnets  "  re- 
state textbook  principles:  others  (as  shown 
above)  asit  the  student  to  identify  these  prin- 
ciples in  new  contexts. 

llif  piilid'inan  \\aliliiiif>  ()\cr  siliool 
liilclrcn,  wr  ilic  laddis  worker  en 
'oiiii'  to  his  job— relate  to  one  city 
)iil\.  aiul  am  url)an  area  is  still  a 
:itv  without  tiieni.  The  rural  (hikl 
niav  not  ha\e  seen  a  street  sprinkler, 
x'rhaps,  but  it  is  something  he  can 
ijasily  visuali/e  as  being  part  of  city 
life.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  city 
hiid  looking  at  a  picture  of,  say,  a 
.ilo.  In  both  eases  ho\ve\er,  the  film 
l.howing  becomes  valuable  as  a  \  i- 
larioiis  experience. 

One  of  the  frames  from  /  I.ii'f  hi 
lie  City   (see  illustration)   shows  the 
•xterior  of  an  a|)artment  building— 
vhich  the  teacher  identifies.    With  a 
ity  group,  the  teacher  max  begin  bv 
sking   how    many    chililicn    live   in 
ipartments.  and  expand  this  into  a 
iliscussion   of  the   relative    merits  of 
partment   and    unit   dwellings.    .\11 
his  leads  to  a  vocabulary  enrichment 
'f  specific  words:   apartment,   biiild- 
.ig,  stairs,  elevator,  hall,  room,  clos- 
ll,  etc.    Pupils  in   a  nual   or  small- 
!)wn  class  wittiout  apartment  experi- 
nce  often  speculate  as  to  day-to-day 
iving  [jrocedtnes.  and  thus  the  dis- 
ussion  begins. 
Textfilms  in  readiness  have  other 
alues.    The  two  other   ])i(  lures 
lown  from  /  Live  In  the  City  are 
ot  primarilv  intended  to  leach  safe- 
ly in  crossing  a  street,  or  good  man- 
ers  in  boarding  a  bus:  \et  the  teach- 


er, or  ilic  (iiildicM,  (an  use  ihem  lo 
iniiiair  .1  vahi.ibit-  discussion  on 
liliiel    ol    lllese  Jjoiuts. 

Onte  the  group  has  passeil  the 
leadiiiess  slage  in  nailing.  Iixl films 
Muli  .IS  ihose  CDiielaled  with  Row 
Peterson's  new  "Alice  &  Jerry  Books" 
liecome  importaiu.  I'he  frames  le- 
prodiKed  hi're  from  S'/f/p  .J/r^nt;  are 
linked  to  the  first  pre-])rimer  of  .\li(e 
S:  Jerry  series.  They  prepare  t  hildren 
lor  word-learning  and  (oiuepl  build- 
ing ;i(li\ities  in  the  program,  and 
give  imi(pK'  liaining  in  word-iecog- 
iiilion.  1  lu'  fiaiius  illuslrau-d  are 
primaiilv  inlended  to  iilenlilv  liu' 
( haracters  and  establish  the  concepi 
of  reading,  but  their  secondary  \aliie 
lies  in  the  type  of  respon.se  tliev 
exokc  from  the  individual  [jupil.  The 
immature  chilcf  will  identify  iso- 
lated objects  sucli  as  boy,  girl,  doll, 
basket,  etc.  The  average  child  mav 
say  something  like  "The  girl  is  hand- 
ing the  boy  a  doughnut.  I  guess  they 
are  going  on  a  picnic.  They  liave  a 
hmch  basket."  The  more  achancecl 
child  may  even  extend  the  immedi- 
ate experience,  and  perhaps  put 
himself  into  the  situation. 

Other  frames  in  the  ,S7,-//;  Aloiiir 
lextfilm  prepare  for  word-learning 
in  other  ways  including  word-config- 
ination.  context-clues,  picture-clues, 
and  aboxe  all,  recognition  of  initial 
consonant.  These  are  only  a  tew  of 
tlie  special  devices  used  in  textfilms 
at  ttiis  lc\cl.  and  serve  to  illustrate 
its   flexibility   as  a   teaching  device. 

Quite  a  different  approach  is  used 
in  the  textfilm  series  correlated  with 
Row  Peterson's  "Basic  .Science  Edu- 
cation" texts.  Science  for  beginners 
is  primarily  a  subject-matter  held, 
ratlier  than  a  skill  field,  so  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  each  science  text- 
film  is  a  problem  in  itself  Most  arc 
designed  to  be  used  after  completion 
of  the  Ixjok,  altliongh  use  as  a  pre- 
\iew,  or  concurrently  with  tx)ok  in- 
struction, has  been  found  best  in 
some  specific  situations. 


Because  of  a  mistake  in  wiring,  there 
Is  a  short  circuit  here.  Trace  the 


path  of  the  current.  When  will  th« 
bell  ring? 


This  frame  from  "Electricity  facilitates  a 
kinesthetic  approach  to  learning.  The  student 
can  trace  out  the  circuit  on  the  screen,  for 
the   benefit  of  the  whole  class. 

The  science  textfilms  cover  as])ects 
ol  the  subject  outside  the  scope  of 
the  i)ook.  Some  liiings  are  best  ex- 
plainetl  by  the  teacher  at  the  bla<k- 
board— for  example,  the  computation 
ol  I  he  relative  efficiency  of  simjjle 
machines.  The  film  amplifies,  dem- 
onstrates, experiments,  and  lests  in 
those  areas  in  which  tlie  visual  nuiii 
od  is  the  best  leaching  device. 

The  textfilm  Eledridty  reviews 
the  basic  content  of  the  text  on 
static  electricitv  and  on  man's  use  of 
electricity,  but  uses  picture  situations 
entirely  different  from  tliose  given 
in  the  textbook.  This  film's  primary 
emphasis  is  on  a  careful  development 
of  an  understanding  of  the  electii- 
cal  circuit— the  cornerstone  of  any 
knowledge  of   the  general  subject. 

Some  science  films  in  the  series 
spend  as  nuich  time  testing  and 
questioning  as  they  do  imparting 
inlormation.  The  scenes  reproduced 
here  Irom  Permanent  Magnets  illus- 
irate  facts  about  polarity  wliich  have 
been  painstakingly  tauglit  by  the 
textbook  and  already  reviewed  in 
the  film.  liut  the  jjrinciple  function 
oi  this  particular  sequence  of  frames 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  sludeiil 
recogni/es  ihcse  facts  wlien  ihey  are 
presenied  in  new  situations.  The 
lads    appear    several    times    in    the 

(  C  0  N  T  I  N  I!  K  D       ON        P  A  G  r.        34) 


Though  primarily  designed  to  illustrate  aspects  of  urban  life, 
these  double-purpose  frames  from  "I  Live  In  The  City"  can 
also  be  used  to  motivate  a  classroom  discussion  on  safety  or 
courtesy  in  public  conveyances. 
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The  big  world  globe  in  our  science  room  helped  us  chart  a  course  to  Australia, 
where  we  planned  to  see  "Live  Teddy  Bears"  via  our  classroom  screen. 


The  Koalas 
in  Our  Classroom 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  the  pleasure 
of  living  with  lirst-gmck 
children  who  were  exuber- 
ant with  the  joy  of  owning  a  new 
Christmas  Teddy  Bear.  f)r  who  were 
chiukling  with  delighi  ai  the  ad- 
ventures of  Winnie  the  i'ooh,  or 
whose  eyes  were  dancing  while  they 
were  reading  about  the  capers  of 
Tim?  I  have,  and  if  you  have  too, 
you  will  understand  why  a  toy  Ted- 
dy Bear  tan  seem  almost  alive  to  its 
little  owner  and  why  there  would  be 
a  wide  variety  of  answers  in  response 
to  the  Cjuestion,  "Do  you  think  there 
are  real  live  Teddy  Bears?"  With 
such   variance  in  opinion  expressed 


In  the  children  dining  our  conversa- 
lion  |)eriod,  the  next  question  nat- 
inally  was  "Where  and  how  can  we 
lind  out?"  These  were  their  ideas 
tor  ways  or  means  of  finding  an 
answer: 

1.  We  could  look  for  books  in  our 
libraries. 

2.  Ask  Mr.  Sicrnig,  our  (ounsellor. 

3.  Ask  out  mothers  and  daddies. 

4.  Go  to  .the  Brookfield  Zoo  and 
see. 

:\m\  so  our  conversation  period 
tiided  for  the  day,  with  e\eryoiie 
ready  to  do  "research"  in  his  or  her 
own  way  to  find  the  answer. 

The  next  morning  Tina  came  in- 


to the  room  saying  excitedly,  "Then 
(irr  U\ij  Teddy  Bears.  My  dadd> 
said   that  they  live  in  Australia." 

This  report  was  a  very  specia 
news  bidletin  starting  our  morning 
con\ersation  on  a  high  note  of  in 
terest  and  so  like  the  Elephant';' 
Cihild,  the  children  were  full  of  in 
saiialile  curiosity  seeking  further  in 
formation  by  asking  the  followinf 
cjuestions   which   I    recorded. 

1.  \Vhere   is   Australia? 

2.  How  ^vould  we  travel  to  ge! 
there? 

.'i.  Coidd  a  transport  plane  can" 
twenty-six   passengers? 

1.  Where  would  we  find  the  liv 
Teddy  Bears? 

5.  How  large  are  they? 

6.  What  color  are  they? 

7.  Where  do  they  live? 

8.  Wiiat  kind  of  a  home  is  it? 

9.  \\'hat   do   they  eat? 

10.  Why  can't  we  have  \i\e  Tedd 
Bears  here? 
1 1  ^vas  my  pleasine  to  climax  thi 
IKiiod    In    ulling  the  children  tha 


We  took  a  trip  to  Australia  via  w 
classroom  "film  "Live  Teddy  Bearsi 
It   was    a    most   enjoyable    experienc' 


We  found  that  "Live  Teddy  Beai' 
were  called  koalas.  Their  antics  amusi 
us  but  we  learned  a  lot  about  animc- 
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1)1-  mv  ]);iri  in  lu'lpinj;  liiul  ;iiisweis 
,f  liail  ;i  souiul  iiu>\ii'  lalk'il  Lh'v 
'V</</v  lifdrs.'  whidi  would  lielp 
Iiciu  aiiNWiT  soiiu'  ot  tlii-ir  (|iiisii()ns. 
\'v  would  like  to  share  with  tin- 
ladt'is  somi'  ol  oui  i  u  I  ci  est  i  iig 
larning  cxpcricuics  ou  ouf  \icaii- 
lus  trijj  to  Australia  to  sec  "Live 
''f(l<l\  litars." 

We  charted  our  course  oi  loiue 
;i  Australia  on  the  big  world  gloix- 
II    the    scieiKi'    loom    and    derided 


by  Gertrude  Schmall 

Priitiiii\     Tftitlirr,    (ilrrutir    I'uhlif    ^chDols 
('•lencoe,   llliiinis 

'1.  Did   till-    kookaburra  look  like 

oiu'  led-headed   woodpecker? 
;i.  What  other  thing  does  the  ko- 
ala get  water  from  besides  the 
eucalyptus  leaves? 
Our  second   "trip"   was  successful 
l)ni   ilid  not   hel|)  us  wiiii  the  color 
ol  ilic  koala's  loai.   Wi-  had  different 


hooks  called  "Live  Teddy  Rears  of 
Australia."  made  a  recording  of  in- 
lormaiion  learned  on  their  "trip." 
I  hese  materials  weic  shared  with 
our  kindergarieu  neighbors. 

This  film,  Liiff  Teddy  Hears,  made 
a  vicarious  experience  almost  seem 
leal.  Ii  siimulaied  intellectual  curi- 
ositv  and  ga\e  inmmierable  oppor- 
luniiies  to  practice  the  art  oi  com- 
iiiuiiic  alioii. 

.Vs    a    icsiill    of   our    studs    of   Ii\e 


We  found  that  Nancy's  Panda  Teddy  Bear  was  nearly 
the  size  of  a  live  koala  we  saw  in  the  filnn. 


Through  a  film,  a  vicarious  experience  almost  seemed 
real  and  stimulated  all  kinds  of  study. 


at  air  transportation  would  be  the 
litest  way  to  reach  our  destination. 
'  ch  words  as  Pacific  Ocean,  island, 

rrounded,  exploring,  adventure, 
lala,  forest  preserve,  park,  bush 
(iintry,  eucalyptus,  became  a  part 
1  our  vocabulary  as  we  were  dis- 
issing  .Australia  and  comparing  it 
t|  things  about  us  in  our  country. 

jW'e  were  ready  for  our  "flight." 
le  reviewed  our  questions  as  we 
vjre  "flying  along"  so  each  child 
New  the  particular  item  of  infor- 
t  ition  he  wanted  to  look  and  listen 
f . 

A'e  "landed"  (saw  the  movie) . 
\iat  an  interesting  "trip!"  .As  we 
ti  cussed  our  "trip,"  we  could  an- 
s  ;r  most  of  our  questions  with 
eict  information.  But  we  wanted 
'  lake  another  "trip"  to  the  park 
I'i  bush  country  to  help  us  answer 
Site  new  questions  which  came  up: 

.  Had  the  color  of  the  koalas 
coat  been  mentioned? 


Jve  Teddy  Bears,  I6mm  sound.  U  min., 
♦q  Encryclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
Ml  Wilmette  Ave..  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
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ideas  as  to  its  size,  too.  Our  next 
sources  of  information  were  books 
from  the  school,  public,  and  chil- 
dren's home  libraries.  (See  bibliog- 
raphy at  end  of  article). 

The  children  helped  locate  infor- 
mation b\  placing  markers  in  books 
where  they  found  a  picture  of  the 
koala.  I  shared  or  read  information 
from  these  books.  As  we  read  and 
discussed,  we  learned  these  inter- 
esting things.  John  and  Barbara's 
teddy  bears  were  the  same  color  as 
the  live  ones.  We  estimated  the  ko- 
ala's size  from  information  we  read, 
measured,  and  found  that  Nancy's 
panda  teddy  bear  was  nearly  the 
size  of  a  live  koala.  One  of  the  con- 
comitant learnings  was  that  the 
Panda  was  a  Chinese  teddy  bear. 
.Susan's  book,  "Jo-Jo,"  a  story  about 
the  animals  that  we  had  seen  in  the 
movie,   was   read   aloud  four  times. 

These  activities  developed  as  an 
outgrowth  of  our  learning  experi- 
ences. The  children  dramatized  "Jo- 
Jo,"  dictated  a  story  for  individual 


teddy  bears,  we  have  become  in- 
terested in  bears  of  our  own  country 
and  are  planning  to  use  the  films. 
Three  Little  Bruins  of  the  Woods,* 
and  Black  Bear  Twins,**  to  help  us. 
*         •         • 
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Right:     Use   of   the   opaque    projector      ^ 
during   the   reporting    period    provided 
variety   -for   the   students   and    was    in- 
valuable    for     reproducing     color 
pictures   brought  into  class. 


Understanding  the  i 

Literature  of  Still  Picture; 

TODAY'S  WORLD  is  one  of  pictures.  From  billboards  and  posters,  frcii 
neAvspapers  and  magazines,  and  from  books  of  all  kinds,  pictures  spe; 
to  us  by  the  thousands.  What  do  they  have  to  say?  Why  is  it  importat 
we  "read"  pictttres?  Well,  these  qtiestions  were  asked  of  two  jotirnaliM 
classes  at  North  Phoenix  High  School  recently  at  the  beginning  of  a  shdt 
unit  on  pictine-reading.  It  brought  forth  over  two  hundred  written  sta 
ments.    ('ompiled  and  edited,  the  studeiu   remarks   read  as   follows: 

1.  Pictures  tell  stories.  2.  Pictures  record  history.  3.  Pictures  give 
formation.  4.  Pictures  show  things  that  words  cannot  express  as  wd. 
5.  Pictures  make  a  person  familiar  with  places  and  things  he  has  neir 
seen.  6.  Pictures  sell  things.  7.  Pictures  express  the  feelings  of  the  an* 
or  photographer.    8.   Pictures  try  to  influence  us. 

With  such  a  foiuidation  to  build  upon,  group  exercises  for  the  pictu 
reading  luiit  were  principally  four  in  ninnber. 

1 .  Ry  means  of  the  opaque  projector,  students  were  shown  pictures  fr 
two  books*   presenting  different  approaches  to  a  report  of  American  1 

This  inlrotiuctory  exercise  was  intended  to  sensitize  students  to  the  pi 
cntc   ol    \iewpoint   in    taking   or   collect ing   picttnxs. 

2.  Students  spent  a  day  in  analyzing  and  discussing  one  issue  of  a  curnit 
picture  magazine.  Analysis  was  made  of  each  feature  in  the  issue  in  tenis 
of  the  audience  for  which  it  was  pr()I)ably  designed.  Particular  attenl'n 
was  centered  on  tlie  photographic  essay. 

3.  Lengthier  analysis  was  given    lo  a  book  of  collected  cartoons:   lH 
Mauldin's  UP  FRONT.    Later  the  student  was  given  a  list  of  study  qut 
lions  upon  which  was  based  a  discussion  of  the  social  viewpoint  that 
brought   the   yoimg  cartoonist  fame  dining  the  war  years. 


'Fair  is  Our   Land,   New   York.   Hastings   House,    1942;  and  Say,  is  This  the  U.S.A.?  h\  Ersl^ine 
^^cII.    IlncH.    Sloan,    and    I'eane,    New    York,    1941. 
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1.  Suultnis  irifd  to  j^ain  a  bcttci  uiuli'rsiaii(liii>^  ol  how  iiilDriiiiition.il 
|)iiturc.s  may  be,  by  vicwiiit;  and  discussing  die  (onlcni  ol  cadi  Irainc 
of  a  filinslrip  before  the  oilic  ial  conimeiilary  was  read.  Snuill  'J\)U'n** 
one  of  the   "Life   in   America"   series,  was  used  for  this  |)ur])ose. 

While  these  gToii|j  exercises  were  in  progiess,  stiidcnis  were  at  work 
on  indixiiliial  or  conuniitee  acti\ities  that  were  reported  to  the  ^vliole 
^oup   in   the    concluding   phase   of    the   unit. 

These  actixities  were  of  many  kinds.  One  siudciu  collected  |)ictiires 
that  were  emotionally  powerful,  classifying  them  as  agreeable  or  disagree- 
ii)lc.  Others  analyzed  niaga/inc  advertising  to  find  out  what  kind  of  an 
\nierica  was  described  in  it.  C^artoons,  |)iciures  as  historical  records,  and 
iiaga/ine  and  book  illustrations  were  other  types  of  pictures  that  came 
iiniier  scruiinv.  .\  collection  of  books  borrowed  from  l)olli  school  and 
)ublic  libraries  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

For  ihe  reporting  |jeriod.  the  opacjue  projector  was  used  extensively 
jy  the  students.  Its  use  provided  variety  and  was  in\'aluable  for  repro- 
llicing  colored  pictmes. 

As  one  of  their  summary  activities,  students  were  asked  to  report  on 
he  pictures  they  haci  read  dining  a  single  day  and  the  great  extent  to 
\hich  \se  li\e  in  a  xsorld  where  information  and  news  is  presented  through 
)ictures. 

I  Pictures  have  a  gcjod  deal  to  say,  the  students  had  agreed  at  the  open- 
ng  of  their  study.  At  the  conclusion  ol  the  imit.  students  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  better  iniderstanding  of  the  \ariety  of  picture  languages  and  to 
ia\e  become  more  seiisiti\e  to  the  need  tor  being  on  the  alert  to  catch  the 
liewpoint  of   the   pictine-maker. 


'Small    Town,    .\iiierican    Council    on    Education, 
744  Jackson   Place.  Washington  6.  D.C. 


Left:  Students  analyzed  magazine  advertising 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  America  was  described 
in  the  pages  of  our  periodicals. 


Below:  A  student  collected  pictures  that  were 
emotionally  powerful,  classifying  them  as  agree- 
able or  disagreeable. 
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Which  Way  Film  Prices? 

(SLRXK/i      RFPORTS     rONTINLED     FROM     PAGE     TEN) 

limiiitl  to  libiaiifs  and  big  cily  s\stenis.  We  estimate 
this  market  at  {our  to  jjossiljh  fifteen  luindicd  prints, 
plus  leplacemeiits,  with  few  sidjjects  rcacliins;  tlie  maxi- 
mum." —Ji.  C.  Rmuhnti.  The  l<nii  Handy  Orgatiizntinu 

John  McCrory  Also  Cites  Increased  Overhead 

■*•  "Some  elemental)  mathematics  can  tell  us  something 
about  the  problem  of  cheaper  school  films;  for  example, 
at  tile  present  time  the  laboratory  cost  of  printing  the 
celhUoid  product  is  at  least  $10.00  to  .'SI  1.00  per  print. 
The  reel  and  metal  can  sells  at  about  §1.00.  The 
advertising,  sales  and  delivery  costs  can  vary  from  $4.00 
to  $8.00  or  $10.00  (depending  on  whether  the  producer 
uses  all  of  the  a\ailable  school  publications  or  peddles 
it  from  door  to  door) .  There  still  remains  the  initial 
production  cost,  rent,  overhead  and  a  sizeable  chiuik 
for  taxes  to  be  accounted  for  before  a  producer  can 
continue  to  produce  more  films. 

"At  the  ])resent  time,  with  trends  as  they  are,  I  for 
one  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  how  or  when  schools 
can  get  lower  cost  films.  If  most  of  us  can  continue 
to  maintain  our  standards  and  keep  on  paying  higher 
wages,  rent  and  taxes— and  still  'keep  above  water' 
that  will  be  doing  very  well."  —JoJin  C.  McCrory. 
Director.  Classroom  Film  Division.  f\)iowlrds;r  Builders 
Make  Films  Required  Part  of  Curriculum— Mahnke 
•k  "In  m\  own  field,  the  answer  to  lower  film  costs  will 
appear  when  \ocational  guidance  becomes  a  required 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  a  larger  percentage  of  schools. 


Todav  in  schools  where  they  do  have  some  kind  of 
guitiance    program,    it   consists   primarily   of   an   inti 
\iew  procedure,  with  little  or  no  emphasis  being  giv 
to    furnishing    occupational    information."    —Carl    . 
Maliuke,  Carl  !•'.  Malinke  Productions 
Quantity  Prittt  Sales  Will  Lower  Costs— Elliott 
•k  "Present  prices  in  the  educational    16mm  film  fie; 
are  based  on  anticipated  sales  varying  from  500  to  1,01 
prints  within  seven  or  eight  \ears  on  the  a\erage.   Sui 
prices  anticipate  the  amortization  of  production  cO) 
plus  sales  and  editorial  expenses  plus  only  a  very  sml 
possif)le  profit. 

"\\'hen  the    16mm  educational   film   field  can  g: 
a  producer  assurance  that  he  has  a  reasonable  chai 
of  selling  5,000  prints  within  the  film's  lifetime,  thi 
I  am  sure  that  the  price  of  educational  films  will  a  I 
must  fall  to  much  lower  levels.  ' 

"The  most  important  factor  that  is  often  overloobl 
in  making  cost  comparisons  between  the  16mm  ho: 
mo\ie  and  the  16mm  educational  field  motion  pictr; 
is  the  relative  production  cost  of  the  two.  Many  \< 
sales-priced  home-movie  releases  are  subjects  whose  ii- 
tial  production  cost  has  been  amortized  through  re  • 
nues  obtained  from  other  sources  prior  to  release  aa 
home  mo\ie— such  as  theatrical  release."  —Godfy 
Elliott,  I'icc  President,  Young;  America  Films,  Inc. 
*        *        * 

Editor's  note:  We  draw  no  conclusions  from  the 
factual  reports  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  textfilm  ]  )■ 
ducers  are  striving  toward  the  important  goal  of  gendl 
educational  use  to  lower  prices  despite  difficult  o'jr- 
head  ])roblems.     (Continuing  next  month)  ' 
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These  Are  Exclusive  Features 

Exact,  approved  technical  descriptions 
and  original  list  prices  of  almost  every 
knov/n  make  of  projection  equipment  and 
screens.  Classified  and  indexed  with  extra 
factory  number  index  to  help  you  find 
and  evaluate  your  inventory. 


Original  List  Prices  and  Technical  Data 
On  All  Standard  Models  oi  Projectors 

(AN  INVALUABLE  GUIDE  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARTMENTS) 

THE  1948-49  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 

Here's  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  price  book  on  all  existing  models  of 
1 6mm  sound  and  silent  motion  picture  projectors,  slide,  slidefilm  and  opaque 
projectors  and  projection  screens — with  complete  technical  data  on  each — to 
help  you  evaluate  your  projector  inventory.  Prepared  as  an  official  project  of 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  by  Editors  of  BUSINESS 
SCREEN.     Every    school   and    college   purchasing   agent   should    own   a    ropvl 

Order  today  al  only  SS.OO  per  copy  postpaid 


THE    BLUE    BOOK    OF   AUDIO -VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 


812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   10,  lUinois 
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FILMSTRIPS 

Primary  &  Elementary   Grades 

Dr.    Dilmars     Living    Natural    History    Series 

(4.-  •;■  •  s  :  i.'vV.  Purchase.  Society  for  Vis- 
ual Education  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

•  A  series  of  filmstrips  based  on  pictures 
'  taken  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
I  Ditmars  for  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
I  Zoological  Society.  The  frames  have  been 
I  re-edited  by  Film  Highlights  Inc.,  New  York, 

and  are  now  available  through  SVE.  These 

authentic   pictures   cover   the   whole    animal 

I  kingdom  and  have  been  designed  for  graphic 

I  classroom    instruction    in    biology,    zoology, 

!and  natural  history.  They  are  also  adapt- 
able on  the  elementary  level  for  various 
"animal"  and  "visits  to  the  zoo"  units.  Ap- 
ply to  SVE  for  complete  list  of  titles. 
i  Exploring  Through  Maps  Series  (4  titles;  1 
I  in  Color)  Purchase.  Popular  Science  Pub- 
I  fishing  Co.,  Audio-Visual  Div.,  353  Fourth 
i     Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Produced  in  cooperation  with  World  Book 
I  Encyclopedia,  this  series  is  keyed  to  inter- 
I  mediate  and  junior  high  school  classes  in 
igeography  and  social  studies.  Edith  Parker, 
■professor  of  Geography  at  the  Univ.  of  Chi- 
^cago,  headed  the  committee  of  map  experts 

which  prepared  the  material.  Titles; 

1.  Maps  4  Their  Meaning  (Color) — presents 
jthe  basic  elements  of  direction  and  explains 
rthe  use  of  symbols  and  color  as  map  reading 
laids. 

|2.  We  Live  on  a  Huge  Ball  (B&W) — explains 
;the  diiiicuh  concept  of  latitude. 
3  Flat  Maps  of  a  Round  World  IB&Wy— 
•clarifies  the  concept  of  longitude  and  shows 
lihe  various  types  of  projection  used  to  rep- 
.resent  the  globe  on  a  flat  surface. 
;4.  Maps  &  Men  (B6W) — reviews  the  above 
l-itles  and  shows  examples  of  the  practical 
Use  of  maps  in  business,  study,  travel,  pleas- 
ire,  etc. 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Primary  and  Elementary 

>aie  Living  ot  School  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B6W.   Rental   or   Purchase.   Coronet   In- 
structional   Films,    Coronet    Bldg.,    Chicago 
1,  Illinois. 
•  A  motivational   film  for  primary  and  ele- 
nentary    grade    children,    teaching    them    to 
|vork   and   play    in   safety    while   at    school. 
;.mphasizes  three  basic  safe  living  practices 
J3  be  observed;   courtesy;    good   housekeep- 
m:  and  skillful,  correct   actions.   Collabora- 
bn   Vivian    Weedon,    curriculum    consultant, 
i-chool  &  College  Div..  Nat'l  Safety  Council. 
jT»  Sciest  Way   (14    min)   Sound.    Color   or 
B4W.   Loan.    American    Automobile    Asso- 
I  ciation.  Traffic  Engineering  &  Safety  Div.. 
i  Washington   6.   D.   C.   or   local   AAA-affili- 
I  ated  club. 

A  safety  education  film  for  the  elementary 
rades  produced  by  the  AAA  in  coopera- 
on  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
ept.  of  Education,  the  NEA.  and  other  school 
;«perts.  Shows  how  a  typical  group  of 
lurth  graders,  working  with  a  clasroom  map 
their    neighborhood,     marked    out    each 
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i.civ  ifmatcfiuls 

FILMS-SLIDES* RECORDINGS 
AND    OTHER    AUDIO-VISUAL    AIDS 


A    Scene    from    "Your   Family  ' 

child's  safest  route  to  school,  to  church,  to 
the  movies,  etc.  Teachers  can  use  the  film 
to  motivate  a  similar  classroom  project. 
Your  Family  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films,  Coronet   Bldg.,  Chicago   1,  111. 

•  Develops,  for  primary  children,  the  con- 
cepts of  the  family  as  a  social  unit,  and  the 
role  of  the  individual  within  the  unit.  Plot 
situation  shows  that  although  every  family 
has  its  difficulties,  it  can  achieve  harmoni- 
ous home  life  through  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  Collaborator;  Viola 
Theman,  associate  professor  of  Education, 
Northwestern   University. 

Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 
Basic  Study  Skills 

Build  Your  Vocabulary  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  In- 
struction Films,  Coronet   Bldg.,  Chicago   1. 

•  A  story  about  a  vocabulary  failure  and 
how  it  is  turned  into  a  success.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son finds  himself  at  a  loss  for  words  during 
a  Civic  Association  meeting  but  takes  a  tip 
from  his  teen-age  son  and  embarks  on  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  vocabulary  improve- 
ment which  all  students  can  learn.  Collab- 
orator; J.  I.  deBoer.  professor  of  Education. 
University   of   Illinois. 

Below;  Scene  in  "Build  Your  Vocabulary" 


Arts  and  Crafts 

Pottery  From  the  Wheel  (12  min)  Sound. 
Color.  Purchase.  I.  H,  Humphrey,  11216 
S.  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

•  Primarily  for  high  school  and  college 
classes  where  students  have  had  previous 
training  and  are  now  ready  to  learn  tech- 
niques of  throwing  pottery  on  the  wheel. 
Provides  the  visual  basis  from  which  the 
instructor  can  proceed  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation and  method  of  training.  Also  can 
be  used  as  general  material  in  a  fine  arts 
survey  course.  Collaborator:  Glenn  Lukens, 
Director,  Department  of  Ceramics,  Univ.  of 
Southern  California, 

Current  Events 

News  Porade  of  the  Year:  1948  (10  min) 
Sound.  B5tW.  Purchase.  Castle  Films,  445 
Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

•  This  current  edition  of  Castle's  annual 
review  of  the  year's  most  important  news 
events  covers  both  national  and  internation- 
al affairs  including;  the  "Cold  War"  crises; 
the  Berlin  airlift;  the  floods  in  Oregon;  the 
revolution  in  Bogota,  Columbia;  the  fighting 
in  the  Holy  Land;  and  the  U.  S.  presidential 
elections.  Useful  in  current  events  and  so- 
cial studies  classes.  (Note;  this  title  is  avail- 
able in  several  8mm  and  16mm  versions. 
When  ordering  be  sure  to  specify  the  school 
edition   in   16mm  sound.) 

Economics 

Capitalism  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,   Chicago   1.  111. 

•  Students  from  "Western"  high  school, 
about  to  present  a  radio  forum  on  Capital- 
ism, hold  a  lively  discussion  on  the  subject 
before  going  on  the  air.  Widely  divergent 
ideas  from  every  stratum  of  society  are  ex- 
pressed in  this  discussion  which  introduces 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  capitalistic  system, 
compares  it  carefully  and  critically  with 
other  systems,  and  shows  its  superiority. 
Collaborator;  J.  H.  Dodd,  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Univ.  of  Virginia. 

Science 

How  We  Gel  Our  Power  (10  min)  Sound. 
BSW.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Young  Amer- 
ica Films,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  A  study  of  the  sources  of  power  intended 
primarily  for  intermediate  and  junior  high 
school  science  classes,  but  also  useful  in 
units  on  social  studies.  Covers  major  power 
sources  including  wind,  water,  fuels,  explo- 
sives, and  the  atom. 

The  Microscope  4  Its  Uses  (10  min)  Souncf. 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Young  America 
Films.    18   East  41st   St..   New   York.   N.  Y. 

•  Illustrates  and  discusses  the  component 
parts  of  the  type  of  microscope  used  in 
typical  high-school  science  labs,  and  ex- 
plains rules  for  its  proper  operation  and  care. 
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NEW  MATERIALS 

(CONTlNlFn     FROM     PRKCl- DINO     I'ACL) 
The    Principle    oi    the    Generator       (10    min) 

Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Young 
America  Films,  18  East  41st  Street,  New- 
York,  N.  Y. 
•  For  intermediate  and  junior  high  school 
science  classes,  explaining  the  principle  of 
electro-mag-'.etic  induction  on  which  the 
electric   generator   operates. 

Social  Studies 

LUo   In   a   Fishing   Village     (10   min)   Sound. 
Color  or   B&W.   Rental  or  Purchase.   Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago 1,  111. 
•  Presents  the  colorful  village  of  Gravarna 
(Sweden)  as   typical   of   fishing   villages   the 
world  over.    As  students  observe  the   daily 
activities  of  Nils  Larson  and  his  family,  they 
get  a  clear  picture  of  the  fishing  industry  as 
well  as  an  understanding   of  the  part   such 
villages  play  in  the  world  community  today. 
Modern    Hawaii     (10    min)    Sound.    Color    or 
B&W.    Rental    or    Purchase.    Coronet    In- 
structional  Films,    Coronet    Bldg.,    Chicago 
I,  Illinois. 
•  The  camera  catches  this  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific"   in  all  its  splendor  and   shows  how 
it   lives   and   prospers    today.     The    students 
leam  why  Hawaii,  as  a  scenic  haven,  eco- 
nomic  asset,   transportation   crossroads,   and 


Scene  from  "Capitalism"  (P.  29) 

outpost   fortress,   ranks  as  one   of   America's 
most  important  territorial  possessions. 
The  Vatican  ol  Pius  XH  (20  min)  Sound.  Eng- 
lish,   French    or   Spanish    narration.    B&W. 
Rental    or    Purchase.     Library    Films,     25 
West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•   Filmed  by  March  of  Time  camera  crews, 
with  the  special  permission  of  His  Holiness, 
the    picture    covers    varied   activities    in    the 
Vatican  today.  Shows  how  the  Pope  is  mili- 
tantly  fighting  for  his  people  against  world 
Communism  through  the  Vatican's  press  and 
radio;   and  also  includes  scenes  of  the  pres- 
ervation  and   restorative   work   done   on   the 
Vatican's    collections    of    art    treasures. 

Sports    Subjects 

Basketball     for     Girls:     Fundamental     Tech- 
niques    (10   min)   Sound.    B&W.   Rental   or 
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More  and  more  motion  picture  labo- 
ratories from  coast  to  coast  are  using 
Peerless  Film  Treatment  to  render  tlieir 
product  resistont  to  damage  ond  to 
prolong  its  serviceable  life.  For  many. 
Peerless  Film  Treatment  is  part  of 
their  standard  processing  procedure. 
Whenever  possible,  hove  your  prints 
treated  where  they  are  made.  The 
laboratories  marked  *  v»ill  also  treat 
film  printed  elsewhere. 
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Purchase.      Coronet     Instructional      Films; 
Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago   1,  111. 
•  Combines    fast-action    and    slow    motiorj 
shots  of  skillful  players  demonstrating  basi« 
techniques    of    ball-handling,    passing,    anc] 
shooting.   Emphasizes   the   value   of   practici^ 
and    the    importance    of    individual    skill   t.|,  1 
team  success.  Collaborator:  Mildred  B.  Woh!;  ' 
ford,    associate    professor    of    Physical    Edi;j 
cation.   State   College  of  Washington. 
Basketball    for    Girls:    Game    Play     (10   mir' 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronc 
Instructional     Films,     Coronet     Bldg.,    Ch 

cago   1,  111. 

•   A   sequel   to   the   above   film,   demonstro; 

ing  finer  points  of  the  game  for  more  exper; 

enced  players.  Covers  individual  technique! 

of    play    in    offence    and    defence,    including 

pivoting,    feinting,    screening,   shooting,   hai 

dling    re-bounds,    etc.    Collaborator;    MUdre, 

B    Wohlford,  associate  professor  of  Physicc; 

Education,   State   College  of  Washington.     I 

Championship   Form     (10   min)   Sound  or  £| 

lent.    B&W.    Purchase.    Sterling    Films,   6 

West  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Film  studies  of  the  flawless  form  execute 

by   some   of   the   nation's   greatest   men  an; 

women    athletes.    Includes    scenes    of    thrt, 

all-time     Olympic     records— Earl     Meadow! 

pole-vault:     Cornelius    Johnson's    high-jumi 

and    Jesse   Owens'    broad-jumf>-in   additic- 

to    other    items   such    as   the   famous   divir, 

techniques   of   Marjorie    Gestring    and   Korti 

erine  Rawls. 

Softball  for  Boys  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  Instn. 
tional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  1 
•  Analyzes  individual  player  skiUs  su 
as  the  hook-slide,  fast  double-ploy,  ai 
bunting,  with  slow-motion  photography.  V 
lizes  shots  of  actual  game  situations  to  (i 
plain  the  principles  of  team  play.  Colic: 
orator:  A.  T.  Noren,  Director  of  Special  Se: 
ices,  Veterans  Administration.  Philadelph 
Pa. 

Splits.  Spares  &  Strikes  (8  min)  Sound  ( 
Silent.  Purchase.  Official  Films,  25  W" 
45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•  Tillie  Taylor,  women's  professional  bo, 
ing  champion,  demonstrates  techniqi: 
adaptable  to  the  beginning  or  advand 
bowler.  , 

NEW  A-v  literatuf: 

(CONTINIK.D     FROM     PAGE     FOURTKF, 

program  listings,  cclucational  reco,- 
ings  and  iranscriptions;  tree  and  - 
expensive  leaching  aids;  and  a  lit 
ot  nlili/ation  references  for  the  abce 
niaiei  ials.  The  l)ooklet  also  conia  S 
lists  ol  professional  associations,  •• 
riodicals.  service  bulletins,  and  so"- 
les  of  current  inloniiation. 

Single  cojjics  of  "Sources  of  lea^- 
ing  Materials"  are  available  at  X 
each,  with  school  discounls  ofled 
on  (iiiaiititv  orders.  Orders  shod 
!)(•  sent  direct  to  the  Mailing  RoO. 
lournalisiu  Building.  Ohio  Stae 
L'ni\ersitv,  Clnhiiiibus  10,  Ohio. 

SEE     ii;     HE.\R     M,\G.\ZlE 
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Audio-Visual  Laboratory 
Organized  at  Columbia  U. 


♦  \ii  auilio  \  iMi.il  labt)ralory  has 
Iktii  oigani/iil  .ii  C<)liiiiil)ia  I'liixcr- 
silv'i.  Tcailicis  Colknc  in  t\ahiaU' 
the  adult-t'iliK  ai  ion  uscluliicss  of 
particular  lliiiim  tiliiis.  ladio  pro- 
grams, and  tikiasts.  According  to 
Dr.  Morse  .A.  Ciartwright,  executive 
'officer  ol  the  Teacliers  College  Insti- 
iiute  ol  Adult  Eduiation.  the  labora- 
|ior\  is  the  residt  ol  Cohunhia's  three 
l\ear  experinieui  in  i\aluaiing  doc - 
|uiiientar\  and  ( cuiiinuniiv  loruni 
liliiiN. 

I  During  the  loniing  Mar.  labora- 
Itor)'  personnel  will  lenter  aitciition 
on  two  |)rrniaiv  |)r()l)lenis:  lust,  an 
evaluation  ol  existing  program  sour- 
ces; and  second,  an  analysis  of  speci- 
ific  educaiional  needs  which  are  not 

iljeinu  nut    b\    a\ailable   fdni.   radio, 

1 

<)r  television  otterings. 

A  nine  member  staff  will  adminis- 
ter the  research  activities  of  the  new 
laboratorx.  which  is  alreadx  ecjuip- 
ped  with  a  16nuu  sound  projector, 
|\M-FM  radio  and  television  receiv- 
rrs.  and  wire  recorder  units.  In  ad- 
lition  IwrtN  Teachers  College  stu- 
dents, "trainees"  in  the  use  of  audio- 
iisual  materials  for  adult  education, 
jvill  assist  in  \iewing  films  and  in 
lound-tiie-clock  monitoring  of  radio 

fnd  television. 
To  determine  the  adult-education 
Aorth  of  current  material,  the  lab- 
iiraton  staff  will  use  a  special  evalu- 
ation form  developed  at  Columbia 
iUiring  the  three  year  research  peri- 
[>d.  Films  or  broadcasts  will  be  rated 
^n  a  graduated  scale  (from  zero  to 
Icn)  under  such  headings  as:  "Does 
|he  program  enlist  the  personal  in- 
[erest  of  the  intended  audience?" 
;Is  the  theme  effecti\ely  drama- 
lized?"  "Is  it  valuable  as  a  means  of 
iiiotivating  adults  to  action?".  These 
iandards  were  de\  eloped  by  Teach- 
es College  researchers  who  have 
I'repared  critical  re\iews  of  more 
pan  800  documentary  films  during 

le  past  three  years.  In  listings  pub- 
[shed  by  the  .Adult   Education  In- 

[itute,  the  films  are  rated  as  "high- 
recommended",   "recommended", 

nd  "acceptable".  Rejects  are  quiet- 

'  ignored.   Similar  ratings  will  now 
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The  INCOMPARABLE 
16inm.  Sound-Silent  Projector 

J.inl.iy's  superbly  produced  films  deserve  the  nutth- 
less  projection  now  offered  h\  the  enrirc/\  NI'W  DcVry 
lliiit.im."  Truly  a  "Theaire-in-a-Suiu-ise"  —  pri>[iitor, 
jiiiphlier,  speaker  ami  screen  all  in  ONI.  compact  ease. 
The  "Bantam"  gives  bright,  clear,  flrckerless  pictures, 
even  in  semi-darkened  rooms  .  .  .  purttv  of  tone,  from 
treble  to  b.iss  .  .  .  matchless  ampliftcatiun  of  voice,  music, 
sound  efiects.  In  fact — vou  see  and  hear,  as  though  \ou 
were  aciuallv  a  part  of  the  projected  sequence,  del  ihe 
facts  about  the  might\,all  NEW  De\'r\  "Banum'-  ^  ■  — 
—  now  .1^,1. 1.ible   for  immc.It.ite    ilelivtrv    .it  onlv    $345 

Outstatiding    ^^   FeAWHeS 


I^MAKE    THESE     CONVINCIN6     TESTS 


.^JggS-;-,  COMPA  RE    DeVry-. 

tg^\.    '  wowfrse,    Hurler. free, 

^^"  hum-free,  amplification  of 

c  piano  film,   IIGHT-METER  Ihe 
b'itlionce  thai  floods   Ihe    icreen's 
•nffrv  surfoee. 


DUAL     CASE     "BANTAM" 
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QIIGINiTORI     AND     OIVElOPiBS     OF     MOTIOIf 
?ICrUII[     lOUirMfNT     SINCE     1413 


* 

* 

28  LB.                 ^              New 
PICK-UP  WEIGHT         ^          MAXIMUM 

FItM   PROTECTION 
New 
SIMPUCITr  and          >X-              New 
SERVICEABItlTY            ^       QUIET  SMOOTH 
OPERATION 

% 

^k           -^      AC  DC   OPERATION 

I 

-f^^                                                         SHJ.EI2 
f  ^^^^      DlVsi  CORPOIIilTION 

^^^^^^^      lilt                                  Ch.<oq« 
^^^^^^^^       Pleoie     tentf              po>>.<wl«,,    o"    lh«    o«w 
^         e                        0(V,¥      Blinlom 

be  gisen  to  radio  and  tele\  ision  pro- 
grams intended  piiniaiil\  lor  edu- 
cational purposes. 

.\  new  audio-visual  supplemeni  lo 
the  ,\diilt  Education  [ournal  (pub- 
lished b\  the  American  .Association 
for  .Adult  Education)  will  be  issued 
beginning  in  January  '49  to  cany 
the  findings  of  the  Teachers  College 
unit.  -At  the  conclusion  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  Institute  of  .Adult  Education 
will  publish  a  definitive  report  of  its 
work.  Personnel  of  the  research  cen- 
ter, working  under  Dr.  Cartwright's 
supervision,   include    Robertson   Sil- 


lais.  Hairx  L.  Miller.  Harold  Gold- 
stein. C:.  \Valter  Stone,  John  Bass, 
Herbert  Maccoby,  Gordon  R.  .Smith. 
.Monteagle  Stearns,  and  Miriam 
Zwerin. 

*  *  * 

Thanks  for  Your  Letters 

♦  riie  Editors  of  Si;k  &  He.vr  grate- 
fulh  acknowledge  the  many  fine  let- 
ters received  as  a  result  of  our  No- 
vember issue.  Space  did  not  permit 
their  printing  here  but  the  reader 
response  was  deeply  appreciated. 
Write  us  whenever  you  can.  It  helps. 
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FRENCH-RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL    LENGTH    FILMS 
With     English     Titles 

16mm  SOUNDFILM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

TORMENT 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And   Many    Other 
Distinguished  Films 
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NEWS  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 


^IjRANDgNjfW)  FILMS  INC.r? 
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1  600    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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STUDENTS  LIKE 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 


Because 

1.  They  find  the  study  ol  vocations  really  interesting. 

2.  They   can   see  the   workers   performing   their   jobs. 

3.  They  learn  about  the  vocation  in  an  easily  under- 

stood   manner.    The    romance    in    the   vocation 

as    well    as    the    less    attractive    features    are 

pointed    out. 
4    They   are   able   to    give   their   undivided    attention 

while    the    film    is    being    shown. 
5.  The    Teacher-Student    guide    assists    materially    in 

developing  class   discussion. 


Write  For  Complete  Information 
Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 


A  New  Low-Cost  Projector 
Stand  Available  to  Schools 

♦  A  new  two-in-one  projccior  stimtl 
is  being  introduced  to  the  school 
market  by  Park  Products  Company, 
Park  Ridge,  111.  Made  of  seasoned 
cabinet  woods,  in  mahogany  or  wal- 
nut fmish,  the  stand  is  available 
with  contrasting  hardwood  legs 
which  are  quickly  detachable  b\ 
means  of  a  bolt  and  wing-nut  as- 
sembly. The  stand  is  II"  inches 
high  with  legs  attached. 

The  top  part  of  the  stand  meas- 
ures 15"  X  25",  ample  for  all  types 
of  16mm  film  projectors,  and  35mm 
filmstrip  equipment.  A  large  stor- 
age compartment  immediately  un- 
der the  top  provides  space  for  extra 
films,  lamp  bulbs,  extension  cords, 
and  other  accessories.  With  legs  at- 
tached, the  stand  makes  a  sturdy 
base  for  the  projection  equipment; 
without  the  legs  it  can  be  used  on 
top  of  a  desk  or  other  flat  surface  of 
ihc  proper  height. 

The  new  product  will  be  list- 
priced  at  $29.50,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  For 
further  information  contact  the 
manufacturer.  Park  Products  Com- 
pany. Park  Ridge.  111. 

Soundview  Is  Now  Equipped 
for  Long-Playing  Recordings 

♦  .Schools  owning  .Soundview  sound 
slidefilm  projectors  can  now  use  the 
new  micro-groove  or  "long-playing" 
recordings  in  conjunction  with  this 
equipment  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement   bv   Soundview's  manu- 


215  East  Third  St. 


Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


PLEASE    MENTION     SEE    8:    HEAR 
WHEN    WRITING   TO    ADVERTISERS 


factiner,  .\utomatic  Projection  Cor 
poration.  Company  officials  madt 
the  announcement  after  successfu 
completion  of  tests  arranged  in  co 
operation  with  Columbia  Recording 

The  new  micro-groo\e  principle 
permits  22-minute  programs  to  bi 
recorded  on  each  side  of  a  12"  disc 
and  39-minute  programs  on  eacl 
side  of  the  16".  Standard  16"  disc 
now  in  general  use  play  only  15| 
minute  programs. 

The  long-playing  records  can  b 
used  with  either  manual  or  auto 
matic  operation  on  the  Soundviev, 
projector,  and  conversion  from  stanc 
ard  to  micro-groove  records  require; 
only  a  simple  change  of  reproducej 
cartridge. 

Victor  Occupies  New  Plant 

♦  Victor  .\nim;ilogiai)h  Corporatio 

this  month  began  moxing  operaiiorj 

into    the    completed    sections   of   iij 

new  .1>  1.500.000  plant  and  office  buil(( 

ing,  still  under  construction  in  Dav 

enpori,    Iowa.     When    finished    thj 

single  Iniikling  will  house  the  cnliii 

manufacturing    processes   and    mail 

offices  of  the  company,  which  is  tl'l 

world's  largest  manufacturer  devol 

ing   its   facilities  exclusively    to   tl 

iHoduction  of  16mm  motion  pictui 
'  i 

eciuijjment. 

The  new  plant  will  eventualh  i. 

elude  a  cafeteria,  playground,  amp. 

parking  space  and  trackage  facilitit) 

conveyorized   painting  equipinct| 

and  a  new  system  for  plating.  Arclj 

tects  were  Graham,  Anderson,  Probj 

Ji;  ^Vhite.  Chicago. 


•••With  an  OSCARi 

■Well  Deorie,  "  >'  ^  «  H  I 

ihe  lost  thing  I  ever  expected  was 

to  be  o  movie  queen  V  0(  course,  Im  not  the  only  one  in  the  cost.  There's 

0  sp.der  ond  a  sow  bug  and  o  millipede  ond  o  worm.  But  frankly,  dearie, 

1  run  awoy  w,th  the  show.  Well,  I  wos  just  getting  over  a  mildly  swollen 
heod  about  Ihal,  when  we  entered  the  film  in  o  contest  held  by  the 
Audio-Visual  Education  Association  of  California.   And  now  look  ol  me, 

leane!  Awarded  first  ploce  in  the  primary  classification!" 
*Appeor,ng   m   "WONDERS    IN    YOUR    OWN    BACK    YARD" 
o  science  film  for  primary  grodes.    Preview  print  on  request 


Churchill-Wexler  Film  Productions 

Loi      Angeles      36,      California 


137      North      la      Brca      Aveni 
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ITERN  STATES 


RICT  OF  COLl'lMBIA   • 

Photo  Co.,  9S3  IVnn  Ave. 
Washington   1. 
,1  n  d  y    Organization,    Inc., 
foliation    Blilg..    Washing- 


.lASSACHUSETTS     • 

V'inlhrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
I  St.,  Qiiincy  69  and  20 
iut  St..   Boston    16. 

'EW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

ice  and  Company,   78  W. 

1  St..  Mancheste.-. 

!  NEW  JERSEY     • 

i  Co.,  South  Orange.  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK     . 

in    Films,    (Y.M.C.A.    Mo- 

cture   Bureau)    347    Madi- 

c.   New   York    17. 

mal   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

iilway.  New  York  19. 

'-   Organization,  Inc.,  1775 

\ew  York.  N.  Y. 
ii,>    Wcsi    4S[h    St..    New 
.  NY. 
lencts,  599SH  Suffern. 

•ENNSYLVANIA     • 

\Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 

a;r. 

laly  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

rikve.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
fund    Film     Library,     410 
diive..  Pittsburgh   19. 
Wliams  Films,  311    Market 
i.'ittsburgh  22. 
V'h,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
S  rpsville,  Route  18. 


J  HERN  STATES 


FLORIDA     . 

in  aboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
oriiiburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     • 

Eng  Sc  Sons,  725  Poydras 
^i-  Orleans  12. 

(  ovie  &   Photo  Co.,   1052 
<l^t..  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

t  ng  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
lacon  2. 


.     SOUTH   CAROLINA     . 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saliula 
.\ve.  ni  ,"i   Points.  Columbus   II. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  \V.  Cunibcrland  .\vc..  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine   Bklg..  Memphis. 

MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,  Chicago  4,   Bar.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

.N.   Michigan   .\\l-.,  Chicago   1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.  Michigan 

A\e.,   Chicago   3. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     • 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Thaclier-Bangs  Inc.,  315  N.  Emporia 

.Ave..  Wichita  2. 
Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326- A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248    Gratiot 

.Yvc.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  \V.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


.     MINNESOTA     . 

M  i  d  w  e  s  t  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave..  Kasi 
Diiluth. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  St.,  Omaha  11. 

•     OHIO     . 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave.. 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
rall)ott  Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast    Visual    Education    Co.,    6058 

Sunset   Blvd..   Hollywood   28. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046    Hollywood    Blvd.,    Los    An 

geles  28. 
Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  - -lOth   St.. 

Oakland  II. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 

Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     . 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
I00I4  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 
5. 

.     TEXAS     . 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave.. 
Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,    Inc.,    1501    Young   St., 
Dallas.    1702  .Austin  Si..  Houston. 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 

Haskell,  Dallas   I. 

Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 
IWclfih,    Austin. 

2010   North    Field   Street,   Dallas. 

3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

•     UTAH     . 

Dcseret  Book   Company,  44   E.  So. 

lemple  St.,  .Salt    Lake   City    10., 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beretania  St., 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Motion   Picture  Enterprises,   121    S. 
Beretania    Honolulu.    I  .   H. 


CANADA 

General   Films  Limited 

Head  Oflice: 

1534     Thirteenth     .Ave.,     Regina, 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal.   Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's. 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535    W.   Georgia   St.,   Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   501 1    Verdun   Ave., 
.Montreal.  Quebec. 


Consult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School    Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN   THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &:  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories arc  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audio-visual  education  deal- 


ers listed  in  these  directory  pages. 

Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
filmstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and     their    service    outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


HIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


1  I 


Frames  from  one  of  the 
■Basic  Science"  filmstrips 
described  here.  Twin  illus- 
trations are  used  with  prin- 
ciples   overlaid. 


TEXTFILMS  .  .  . 

(CON  IIM    ".      I   K"^'       '■^'■^'      -3) 

Strip,  each  lime  ^vllh  a  dilkiciu  pu- 
torial  svniliol. 

Ihc    (ilnistrips    corrclaied   with 
Row  I'cieison's  -Basic  Science  Ldu- 
cation-    trxis    clenu.nstiaie    iinothe. 
aspect   ot  the  llexit^iUtv  ol  the  text- 
nm.  as  a  teaching  de^ice.     The  sci- 
ence curriculum   introduces   ceriani 
suhiccts  at  certain  grades-elccirRitx. 
lor  instance,  at  about  the  filth  grade. 
,,.^,^   ,1,,,,   ,s  vcrv   little  -age  level 
to  a  pictme  atul  this  particular  ser.es 
can  be  as  useful  in  college  rclreshe. 
courses  as  it  is  in  the  grades  for  which 

it  was  primarily  designed.  Since  the 
lextfilm  deals  in  ideas  and  concepts, 
not  in  words,  its  message  is  as  neai 
universal  iis  anv  teaching  insnuiueni 
yet  to  be  dc\ eloped. 

How  To  Use  Textfilms 

•  There  is  no  one  wa\   to  use  lext- 
films  or  any  other  visual   tool,  just 
as  there  is  no  one  situation  m  which 
a  hammer,  or  a  saw,  must  be  used 
for    only    one    purpose.     However, 
there  are  a  few  simple  "don  is    thiit 
apply  to  all  use  ot  all  film: 
1     Don't    use    textfilms    with    other 
than      the      normal     i;rouping     llii'i 
would   be    used    in    any   oilur   .hiss- 
room   situation.     In  reading,   il    ihc 
teacher  works  separately  with   ilnee 
or    more    ability    groups,    uxil.lms 
should  Ik-  used  with  each  group,  jusi 


as  a  book  or  an\ thing  else  would  be 

used.  ,. 

2     Doni    ha\e    a    lexldlm    lesson    ol 
„H)ie     than     twenix     minutes     with 
small    children:    hail    an    hour   with 
upper     elementary     children.     \  ou 
wouldn't    use    a    book    longer    than 
ihat   and  the  use  of  film  is  somewhai 
nu.re    hitiguing.   since   children   put 
so  niiKh  inore  of  themselves  into  a 
hliii  learning  situation. 
■^    Don't  make  a  "picture  show     ol 
a  text  film  showing.  The  teacher  who 
sileiuh   turns  from  one  frame  to  the 
next,  and  the  children  who  silently 
xvaich    the    picture,    are    all   wasting 
iheir  lime. 

1.  Doni  think  that  an  elaborate 
physical  seiup  is  necessary.  Text- 
fihns  can  be  used  efficiently  with  or 
without  darkness  or  even  semi-dark- 
ness. Buv  or  build  a  shadow  box  for 
use  with  small  groupings,  set  side- 
ways to  the  main  body  of  the  class. 
For  whole-group  showing,  arrange  a 
large  shadow  box  around  the  large 

screen. 

3,   Doni  l)e  surprised  if  some  ol  iHe 
children  considered  "slow."  or  "non- 
responsive"  perform  brilliantU   dur- 
ing a  lextfilm  showing.  This  kind  ot 
learning    situation    lends    to    "bring 
out"  children  who  do  not  ordinarily 
excel  with  word-only  teaching. 
I,    Doni    lump  all  visual  tools  into 
one    .lassiluaiion.     Specialized,    cur- 
nculumcooidinated  films  cannot  be 
evaluauil   or   used   like  general-pur- 
nose  films.  • 


Scenes  from  "Simple 
Machines"  show  how  this 
film  imparts  information 
but  also  demands  that  the 
-tudent  prove  he  has 
I'lsped  facts  and  prin- 
Dies. 


FILMS   SERVE   DEMOCRAC: 

^  From  the  Orient  comes  the  inte 
esting  story  ot  how  motion  picture 
one  ot  the'world's  newest  educatioi 
al  devices,  helped  to  return  demo, 
racy  to  one  of  ihe  worlds  oleic 
ci\ili/aiions-Korea.  the  last  40  \ea 
ol  whose  1000  year  history  were  spei 
under    Japanese   dcmiination. 

.Shorth  before  the  recent  electioi 
in  South  Korea,  American  Mililai  1 
C.oycrnment  officials  sent  :in  urgci 
request    to    the    Department    of   ll 
\rmv  in  Washington,  asking  for  it 
mediate   deliyery   ot   the   latest  ar 
most  elfeciixe  educational  film  ih 
,ould   be   lound   on    the   subject 
xoting  and  balloting.  The  films  we 
needed  to  help  "iMing  out  the  voti 
and    to   re-educate    the    Koreans 
democratic  voting  procedures.       _ 
The  Army  air-exjiressed  prints  j 
three  titles  to  Seoul,  Korea.  One  ! 
them,  already  wideh    used  in  U. ; 
schools,  ^^s  How  Wc  Elect  Our  Re 

resnUatives,    produced    by    Coroij 
Instructional  Films.  The  others  w« 
Ballot    Boxes,    a    Canadian    prodir 
lion  released  through   the   Nat.o. 
Film  Board  of  Canada,  and  Tuesd( 
In   November,  produced  earlier  | 
the   U.   S.   Department  of  State.  > 
Seoul,  the  films  were  loaded  aboaj 
a  mobile  unit  and  sent  on  a  hih 
speed    tour   of    towns    and    villaiS 
throughout    the    American-occupl 
area.  Night  and  day  the  unit  nu-J  , 
stops  to 'show  its  films.  Since  tli* 
had    not    been    lime    to    process    £  I 
sound    tracks    in    the    Korean    1»-  , 
onage.    an    interpreter   accompany  1 
the^"iheatre-on-wheels"  and  at  ev|y  j 
exhibition  delivered  his  comment|y  « 
through  a  public  address  system.  ■' 
each    stop    thousands    of    viHa^^ 
watched  and  listened.  In  one  pi>- 
ince  alone-Chong  Chun.  adjoin.R 
the    38th    parallel-the    films    v.e 
shown  to  more  than  W.OOO  Korc« 
in    apinoximately    10   days. 

\pparently  the  lesson  conveyecjy 
the  pictures  "took".  On  election  -X 
more  than  80%  of  Korea's  elig'e 
voters  crowded  the  polls.  They  k ,« 
whiit  voting  meant,  and  they  k" 
how  to  do'  it.  Military  govcrnnnl 
officials  stated  that  the  motion  ic- 
tures  were  invaluable  in  helpini« 
bring  to  South  Korea  the  indep-Q' 
ence  and  democracy  for  which  e) 
had  waited  so  long. 


^<^^  DOUBLE  THE  SOUND  OUTPUT 

with  These  New,  Lighter 
f^M  Bell  t-  HoiwU 

FILMOSOUND 

16mm  Sound  Film  Projectors 


The  New 

ACADEMY 

FILMOSOUND 


•  With  its  larger  speaker  ("your  choice  of 
8-inch  or  12-inch),  built  into  a  second  case, 
this  model  offers  additional  audience-han- 
dling capacity,  more  important  under  cer- 
tain school  conditions  than  the  extreme  com- 
pactness of  the  Single-Case  Filmosound. 


les,  the  new  Single-Case  Filmosound  Pro- 
jector and  the  New  Academy  Filmosound 
both  offer  double  the  sound  output  of  other 
lightweight  projectors.  For  in  these  two 
new  aids  to  visual  education  Bell  &  Howell 
has  achieved  important  reductions  in  weight 
and  in  cost  .  .  .  and  a  pleasing  increase  in 
portability  ...  all  without  sacrifice  of 
sound  volume  or  of  the  many  other  quali- 
ties a  successful  classroom  projector  must 
have.  Retained  are  the  highly  perfected 
B&H  optical  system  using  a  750-watt  or 
1000-watt  lamp,  the  ease  of  operation,  and 
the  lasting  dependability  which  have  made 
Filmosounds  the  choice  of  schools  every- 
where. 

The  new  Single-Case  Filmosound,  shown 
above,  is  the  last  word  in  compactness.  The 
6-inch  speaker  may  be  placed  near  the 
screen — or  operated  right  in  the  projector 

unit. 

•       •       • 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS  on  these  and  other  Filmo- 
sounds, write  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7184 
McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45.  Branches  in 
New  York,  Hollywood,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


BellWBwel 


Since  1907  the  largest  Manufacturer  of  Professional  Motion  ^icture^ 
Equipment  for  Hollywood  and  the  World 


"PPlico 


Mother  Hubbard's  Slide.,.  Cupboard  is  coc^dinated  Each  of  ^^ej.h;  sN^ln^hc.  ^-n  da.^te^d 

with  reoding  workbooks.  This  series  ,s  P-^uced  ,n  c  ose  ^  ^  °^  ^^^,^^^^^                ^"^.bbaH's  Slidefilm  Cupboard 

collaboration  with  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  publisher  JJ;.  ^^^'Xe  in-  1    Stimulating  and  holding  interest; 

of  the  workbooks.  The  slidefilms  make  the  well  proved  ^'^^.'^/^It  ,-     g  aders  to  understand    and   follow 

Mother    Hubbard's    Seatwork    Cupboard    even    more  2:^^^-^J;^^3  Vn^^ling  children  to  learn  to  read  faster 

effective  in  teaching  children  to  read.        ^^  ^^^    ^^^^    expertly;   4.    Facilitating    management  of 

- —  the  group. 

¥  If  Hit       U  II  MTI V  Children   enjoy   and   teachers   enjoy   working   with 

j/\l*l       nAiEMl#]>  this  combination. 

^^                        /       ^/i  With  these  slidefilms  you  receive  three  manuals  of 

f //Z^^Z^U'^(ZCC'Of(/  specific  directions.  The   general  suggestions  given 

^^    J              (y  """^  coordinated  with  the  workbooks. 

Get  all  these  new  helps  by  mailing  the  coupon  now. 

These  films  may  be  purchased  through  a  nationwide  deo/erorgonizafion.  

THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 

D      Send  me  your  8  slidefilms  entitled  "Mother  Hubbard's  Slidefilm  Cupboard"  with  Manuals  ($36). 
D      Send  me  information  on  other  available  slidefilms  and  moving  pictures  on  other  sub,ects. 

NAME 

POSITION 

SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION 

STATE 

'■'^ Pricei  F.O.B.  Detroit- Sub/ect  to  Chonge  Without  Notice 


I 


IT.  MAGAZINE  OF  SIGHT  &  S< 


^wr^ 


EU^^JHif'    OTi'           ^BBBBBBBBI^P*' 

V  'f^Wt 

^              ^ 

mm 

1^^^^^^ 

■t^^sSl  "^  ''^il 

mfp 

^^  '^ 

mm 

^^Ducm^j 

^^\"*feSfl[ 

FEATURES      OF      THE      MONTH 

Teacher   Training:    the  Audio-Visual   Need 

New  A-V  Materials  for  Your  School  Programs 

Films  from  Britain:  A  Comprehensive  Pictorial  Review 

January  -  1949  -  Issue  5  of  Volume  4 


TODAY'S  GREATEST  16mm  VALUE 
FOR  BETTER  EDUCATION 

Victor,  realizing  the  growing  necessity  of  a  16  mm 
projector  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
school  and  classroom,  presents  this  wide 
price  and  utility  range.  You  can  now  select  a 
Victor  16  mm  projector  priced 
as  low  as  $295.00  with  assurance  of  world- 
famous  Victor  tone  clarity  . .  . 
matchless  Victor  picture  brilliance  .  .  . 
and  faithful  Victor  performance! 


te^.J-^-^.,  ,...'i^-.:i". 


I 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SERVICE  ORGANIZATION 


THE  NEW  VICTOR 

Latest  Victor  16mm  achievement.  Portabte, 
compact,  handsomely  designed  .  .  .  here  is  a 
Victor  projector  incorporating  many  Victor 
features  heretofore  limited  to  costlier  models. 
Victor  quality  at  a  new  low  price.  Available 
with  a  choice  of  three  speakers. 

THE  VICTOR   LITE-WEIGHT 

Victor's  ever-popular  portable  model  with  all 
the   dependable   Victor    features   guarantees 
trouble-free  operation.  So  simple    and  safe, 
students  can  readily  assume  responsibility  for 
classroom  movies.   Choice  of  three  speakers. 


THE  VICTOR  TRIUMPH  60 

Thousands  of  schools  have  found  this  matched 
two-case  combination  the  medium  of  superior 
performance  with   clear,  true  tone  and  ade- 
quate  volume  to  meet    larger  audience  re- 
quirements. 


k   DIVISION  or  CURTISS-mlHOHT  COKPORATION 

Dept.    Z-n     •   Home  Office   and   Factor)/:   Darenpori,  Iowa, 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Distributors   Throughout   the  Wot 


SELECTED  S.V.E.  VISUALIZED  UNITS  IN  COLOR 
FOR  GREATER  STUDENT  INTEREST  AND  UNDERSTANDING 


Sezv  SJ'.E. 

Entertainer'' 

wo 

For  2    X ; 
Slides  only 


With    Automatic 

Slide-Changinef 

Mechanism 


I  he  "Entertainer"  :UiO  holds  50  slides  in  Ready-mounts.    Pressing  plunger 
I  lianges  slides  and   feeds   theni   on   through  projector   to  storage  compari 
nuni   where  thev   siatk    in   torrett   order   for   next   showing.     Rctommentkd 
Nir  An  and  Stienie  neparinienis  where  2"  x  2"  slides  are  shown  dailv. 

I  hf    "Entertainer"    gi\es    niaxinuini    illumination    with    a    300    watt    lain|». 

The  "sharp-to-the-etiges"  scretn  image  is  the  result  of  a  completely  new 
ilesign  of  optital  s»stem  with  coating  n{  all  optical  elements.  The  "Enter- 
i.tiiier"  3nO  base  is  heaw  to  prevent  tipping,  and  the  micro-tilt  elevator 
lonirolled  b\    the    front    knoh    is   both    smooth   and   positive. 

Ihe  color  is  an  attiacti\e  Morocco  Bron/e  Craikle  with  satin  chrome  trim. 
f  "mplete  with  n"  lens  and  smart,  two-tone  lift  off  case,  the  "Entertainer" 

'ID  is  being  introduced  at  S75.0O. 


"WINTER" 

\'L'29S.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  color  slides  for  young  chil- 
dren is  the  one  on  seasons  of  the 
\ear.  One  unit  is  dexoted  to  each  of 
the  four  seasons,  with  each  unit  giv- 
ing the  highlights  of  sports,  weather 
and  scenic  beauty  found  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year.  Each  unit 
Kintains   10  slides  plus  manual  S5. 00 


\V'iite  lor  free  copy  of  Visualized  Units  in  Color 
I  older  listing  over  100  outstanding  2"  x  2"  color  slide 
>ets  organized  to  fit  standard  cmricnlum  units.  Ask 
.for  name  of  our  educational  dealer  nearest  vou. 


Ouisiiindiiii^  j;"x  2"  Color  .Slide-  .Sets  sclc(  ifd  lor 
lluir  KdiK  ational  C^onlciU,  Photoj^iaphit  Kxtcl- 
kiK  c  and  Color  Qualily  ...  a  small  cress-section 
oi  tlic  T'  X  T'  .Slide  Material  a\ail;d)le  Iroiii  ilie 
S.V.K.  Library,    l-'or  Iinniediale  I)eli\ery. 

"MOTHS  AND  HOW  THE^    DEVELOP" 

\l'l>S.  I  his  nnit  carefully  do- 
puis  rhe  lonr  .stages  of  de- 
\elopmttu  of  the  moth.  It 
pr)ints  out  many  ways  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  moth 
and  the  builerlly,  which  are 
similar,  and  actpiaints  us  with 
a  few  of  tlie  common  moths. 
Other  units  on  insects  include, 
■  Ilisiorv  nf  Ihe  Monarch  But- 
icrM\ "  and  "Insects  and  How 
They  Live."  10  slides  units 
phis    manual    S5.0O 


FARM  ANIMALS" 

\  U3HS.  Life  on  the  farm  is 
made  more  interesting  becau.se 
(»f  the  farm  animals.  This  unit, 
(uie  of  sc\cral  on  animals,  cn- 
(Ua\ors  lo  acipiaini  us  \vith 
smh  animals  as  the  horse. 
sheep,  pig  and  chicken.  Other 
animal  units  inckide  "A  Trip 
to  the  Zoo,"  "Protective  Color- 
iition  in  Nature."  and  others. 
All  animal  units  contain  10 
slides    plus    manual S5.00 


ClONSERVING   OUR 

\  r;i2S.  'I  he  disastrous  etTecls 
of  carelessness  in  conserving 
our  natural  resources  are  pic- 
lured  as  well  as  illustrations  of 
I)riniiples  to  be  followed  for 
the  elimination  of  this  waste. 
Or  her  units  in  the  Physical 
(.  e<)gra  p  h  V  Scries  include 
"  Common  Phvsiographic  Fea- 
tuies.  ■  "Inland  Coastal  W'a- 
t  (1  s .  '  ■  R ocks  and  M  i neral  i n 
Niiiui.d  Settings."  All  units 
with  III  slides  and  manual.... 
S5.00 


"SWISS  CHILDREN* 

VU39G.  Several  new  units  on  Chil- 
dren Around  the  World  have  been 
added  to  the  SVE  library.  They  pic- 
ture the  similarities  and  differences 
in  the  daily  li\es  of  children  from 
such  laiuls  as  Scandanavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany  and  also  Europe's 
Displaced  Children.  .\ll  units  con- 
tain 10  slides  and  a  manual  for  $.5.00 
except  this  unit  on  Swiss  Children 
tvhich  has  5  slides  plus  manual.  .  . . 
S2.50 


NATl  RVL    RESOURCES" 


SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 
100  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO    1 1,  ILLINOIS 


5  Films 

in  the 

Development  Cycle 

of  the 

:   Child  from  5  to  10 


ADVENTURING  PUPS 

Children   love   these    intriguing 

puppies  who  explore,  get  lost, 

get  home  safely  after  meeting 

several     sfrange    and    large 

animals. 

1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK 

Answers  the  simple  questions  of 
every  child  about  where  does 
milk  come  from? 


1  reel  $40.00 


16  mm  SD 


TOMMY'S  DAY 

Health   and    behavior   patterns 
are  developed  through  the  ex- 
periences of  one  day  in  the  life 
of  a  normal  boy. 
11/2  reel  $48.00  16  mm  SD 


THE  CURIOUS  COATI 

Background  experiences  for 

language   arts  ore  established 

naturally  by  the  desire  to  talk 

about  the  antics  of  this  odd  little 

animal. 

1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


THE  CARE  OF  ART  MATERIALS 

Enhance  the  pleasure  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  creative  work  by 
portraying     how    to    enjoy    it. 
Simple  new  type  animation. 
'  1  reel  $40.00  16  mm  SD 


Write   for  Free  Teocher's  Guide     on 
these  films.   Previews  Now  Available.  SH-I 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Social  Studies  Council 
Evaluates  Classroom  Films 


•k  Audiciuc  |);iiii(  ip;ili()ii  was  the 
oiitsiandiiig  cliaram.  ristic  ol  the 
final  general  session  ol  the  Conki- 
ence  of  tiic  National  Couiuil  loi 
Social  Studies  at  CHiicago  in  laic 
November.  (Piciiiicd  in  our  Dei  em- 
ber issue.) 

The  sixth  general  session  ol  llie 
28th  annual  meeting  at  llie  I'almei 
House  was  de\oted  to  the  siibjed 
"E\aluating  Films  lor  Use  in  the 
Social  Studies  Classiooni."  and  it  was 
the  primary  piirpose  ol  the  ])anel 
to  get  the  leadiers  in  llie  (ludiciur 
to  make  llieir  own  n<iiln/ilion\  (i\ 
llie  films  presented. 

Lewis  Paid  Todd,  editor  ol  "So- 
cial Education"  (NCSS  official  mag- 
azine), acted  as  chairman.  \Villiani 
H.  Hartlex  ol  Slate  Teachers  Co\- 
lege,  Towson,  Marxland  and  ( hair- 
man  of  the  NCSS  committee  on 
Audio-Visual  ,\ids,  set  up  the  stand- 
ards lor  film  e\aluation  in  an  intro- 
ductory speech.  On  the  ]janel  were 
Kenneth  Rehage  of  the  Laboratorx 
School.  Universitv'  of  (ihicago;  Fretl 
Stnt/.  School  ol  Education.  Cornell 
University;  and  John  H.  Hamburg, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Edgerton,  Wisconsin— all  members  of 
the  NCSS  Audio-Visual  Aids  Com- 
mittee, and  two  tenth-grade  students 
from  the  I'nixcrsitv  of  Chicago  Lai)- 
oiatoiv  School.  Ellen  McGiffert  and 
Ciecjige   Stone. 

When  Dr.  Harllex  had  gixcii 
standards  for  e\alnation.  ilu-  panel 
and  audience  saw  three  films.  .Mter 
each  lilm  a  period  ol  ten  minutes 
was  set  aside  lor  discussion,  .\duli 
members  ol  the  |)anel  asked  leading 
ipiesiions  ol  siudent  members  to 
biing  out  their  reactions  to  the  films. 


Then  membeis  of  the  audience 
asked  cjuestions  or  made  statements 
concerning  their  cjwn  estimates.  In  . 
all  cases  disciissicjn  from  the  floor 
had  to  be  stopped  in  order  to  stay 
within   time   limits. 

Films  shcnvn  were  Encvclopaedia 
Hritannica's  British  Isles:  Young 
.\meriea's  Meet  Your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  Coronet's  Spanish  In- 
jlnenie  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hartley's  criteria  ior  exalua- 
lion  were  prefaced  by  a  statement  | 
that  the  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered when  choosing  a  fdm  is 
whether  it  will  effecti\el\  suj)]jle-  i 
ment  the  sidjject  being  taught.  Mr. 
Hartley  then  discussed  the  following 
li\e  majcjr  points  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  e\aluating  fdms:  ; 

1.  Technical  qualities  —  this  in-  ! 
eludes  such  factors  as  light  and  ; 
soimd.  The  speaker  cautioned  against  ] 
hasty  judgment  because  it  frequently  ! 
occurs  that  imjDroper  projection; 
ec|uipmem  or  conditions  does  the  | 
i)est    film    injustice.  ' 

2.  Suitai)ilil\    to   the  c  inric  uiiun— 
will    the    lilm    hi    into   units  ol    work  ; 
being   taught   at  gi\en  grade  lexels? 

,S.  Does  the  film  challenge  further  1 
thought?  If  students  lea\e  a  film  i 
with  the  Iceling— "Well,  that's  alii 
settled  no\vl"  i  lure's  something' 
wrong— it  ma\  be  the  film  or  the 
teacher's  use  of  it. 

4.  Editorial  emphasis  should  be 
clear.  If  a  fdm  is  biased,  that  bias' 
should  be  clearly  indicated.  The 
thing  to  watch  for  is  a  ]iropensity 
xvhich  is  insidious  and  not  clear-cut ' 
and  honest. 

5.  .Are  the  lacts  presented  accurate- 
ly? Ihe  speaker  warned,  that  despite! 
constant  checking,  absolute  false-1 
hoods  sometimes  appear  in  films.- 
He  pointed  out  that  if  it  is  true  that, 
(dms  have  a  greater  impact  on  youngi 
minds,  than  do  printed  materials, 
ii  is  then  doid)l\  important  that  wel 
(heck   for   accurate   facts.  • 
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SEE    &   HEAR 


Just  Released ! 

NINE  NEW  TEACHING  FILMS  BY  CORONET... 


NINE  NEW  FILMS  joiii  tlic  dist iiisTiiishcd  library  of  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films  .  .  .  films  distinsruishcd  by  their  teaching  effectiveness, 
educational  authenticity,  and  student  appeal.  For  each  Coronet  Film 
is  produced  by  an  educationally  experienced  staff  working  in  the  clos- 
est collaboration  with  active  educators,  both  nationally  known  subject 
matter  specialists  and  experienced  classroom  teachers.  So  Coronet  Films 
are  yoin^  finest  teaching  tools,  designed  by  teachers  for  your  classroom 
.  .  .  with  your  curriculum  .  .  .  ^vith  your  students. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS  e„,DANCE 

11'  w 


Capitalism 

HEALTH  &.  SAFETY 


Safe  living  At  School 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Softboll  For  Boys 


Your   Family 

LANGUAGE  &  ARTS 


Build  Yout  Vocabuloty 


We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
complete  catalog  or  infor- 
mation on  purchase,  lease- 
purchase,  or  rental   sources. 


Ufe  In  A  Fishing  Villoge 


Coronet  Films 

CORONET     BUILDING 
CHICAGO     1,     ILLINOIS 
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Roger  Albright,  Motion  Picture  Association 

I.ESTER  Anderson,  University  of  Minnesota 

\'.  C.  Arnspiger,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

Lester  F.  Beck,  University  of  Oregon 

Esther  Berg,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

Camilla  Best,  Neu'  Orleans  Public  Schools 

Floyde  E.  Brooker,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

James  W.  Brown,  Syracuse   University 

Robert  H.  Burcert,  San  Diego  City  Schools 

Miss  J.  Margarei   Carter,  \alional  Film  Hoard  of  Cnntida 

Lee  W.  Cochran,  University  of  Iowa 

Siephen  M.  Corey,  University  of  Chicago 

C.  R.  CR-\kes:  Educnlionnl  Director,  DeVry  Corp. 

Amo  DeBernardis,  Portland  Public  Schools 

Henry  Durr,  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education 

Glen  G.  Eye,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Leslie  Frye,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 

\V.  G.  Gnaedincer,  State  College  of  Washington 

Lowell  P.  Goodrich,  Supt.,  Milwaukee  Schools 

William  M.  Gregory,  Western  Reserve  University 

John  L.  Hamilton,  Film  Officer,  British  Information  Service 

O.  A.  Hankammer,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

\V.  H.  Hartley,  Townson  State  Teachers  College,  Maryland 

John  R.  Hedges,  University  of  Iowa 

\'|R(.IL  E.  Herrick,  University  of  Chicago 


HiNRV  H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  College 

Charli:s  Hope,  University  of  Omaha 

Walter  E.  Johnson,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Wanda   Wheeler  Johnston,  Knoxville  Public  Schools 

Herold  L.  Kooser,  Iowa  State  College 

Abraham  Kraskfji,  Boston  University 

L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University 

Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 

Harold  B.  McCarty,  Director  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Bert  McClelland,  Victor  Animatograph   Corporation 

Charles  P.  McInnis,  Columbia    {S.C.)    Public  Schools 

Charles  F.   Milner,  University  of  North   Carolina 

Ervine  N.  Nelsen,  The  Ampro  Corporation 

Elizabeth  Goudy   Noel,  Radio  Consultant,  California 

Francis  Noel,  California  State  Department  of  Education 

Herbert  Olander,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Boyd  B.  Rakestraw,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Don  C.  Rogers,  Chicago  Public  Schools 

W.  T.  Rowland,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Public  Schools 

E.  E.  Sechriest,  Birmingham  Public  Schools 

Harold  Spears,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Arthur  Stenius,  Detroit  Public  Schools 

Lelia  Trolinger,   University  of  Colorado 

Paul  Wendt,  University  of  Minnesota 


McGRAW-HILL 

ill 


THIS  SYMBOL  MEANS 
FINE  FILMS 


Do  you  recognize  this  distinctive  mark 
that  identifies  McGraw-Hill  Text-Films? 
Sound  motion  pictures  and  silent  film- 
strips  bearing  this  symbol  are  your  assur- 
ance of  the  finest  in  visual  educational 
materials. 

Text-Films  are  subject-matter  centered.  They  are 
directly  correlated  with  outstanding  McGraw-Hill  text- 
books —  French's  Engineering  Drawing,  Schorling's 
Student  Teaching,  Diehl's  Textbook  of  Healthful 
Living,  French  and  Svensen's  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  a  new  high  school  text,  Manners  Made  Easy, 
by  Beery. 

Text-Films  cover  subject  areas  vitally  in  need  ot 
visual  treatment.  Teacher  Education,  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Engineering  Drawing  for  college  classes,  and 
Etiquette  and  Mechanical  Drawing  for  high  school 
curricula. 

McGraw-Hill    Book    Company,    Inc. 
Text-Film    Department 
330    West   42nd    Street 
New    York    18,    N.  Y. 


Text-Films  combine  effective  teaching  techniques  in 
sound  motion  pictures  and  silent  filmstrips.  The  mo- 
tion pictures  offer  explanation,  demonstration  and 
dramatization;  filmstrips  provide  concise  instruction 
through  carefully  devised  captions  on  still  photo- 
graphs taken  from  motion  picture  or  textbook. 

Text-Films  reach  diverse  audiences.  In  addition  to 
classroom  use,  Text-Films  have  found  acceptance 
in  church  and  community  groups,  in-service  and  on- 
the-job  training  groups,  parent  teacher  and  child 
study   associations,   and  young   peoples'   clubs. 

Fill  out   the  coupon  for  more  information  about  Text-Films. 


Etiquette 
Engineering 

Drawing 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

Teacher 

Education 

Health 
Education 


Please  send  me  descriptive  literature 
ou  Text-Films  indicated.  G-SH 


Name- 
Title— 


Address— 
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•  •  •  built  to  jive  years  of 

TOP  QUAUry  PROJECTION 


Send  for  Booklets 

Nfail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  new  Ampro 
Premier  20.  Also  send  lOc  for  interesting  book- 
let "The  Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Mo- 
tion Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of  how 
sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and 
FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  ( the 
Story  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom) — These 
informative  booklets  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 


AMPROUIDE  MODEL 
30-D  for  filmstrips 
and  2"  x  2"  slides. 

Offers  extro   bril- 
liant    illumination, 
split-second    inter- 
changeability   from 
slides    to    filmstrips 
and   bock  —  simplified, 
quick    threading    for 
filmstrips  —  and    simpler 
focusing,    operating   ond 
cleaning. 


for  16mm.  sound  and  silent  films 


Here  is  a  I6mm.  projector  that  will  give  high  grade  performance  for  many 
years.  It  will  deliver  steady,  flickerless  projection  continuously  and  quietly. 
It  is  dependable,  easy  to  thread  and  operate.  It  is  gentle  to  precious  film 
and  easy  to  service. 

The  Ampro  "Premier-20"  is  a  tested  design,  developed  by  studying  and 
learning  from  millions  of  performances.  Ampro  I6mm.  projectors  have 
been  "put  through  the  mill"  by  this  country's  leading  school  systems, 
universities  and  government  departments. 

Into  each  Ampro  projector  is  built  20  years  of  experience  that  assures 
better  performance  and  longer  service.  Before  choosing  your  l6mm.  sound 
projector,  ask  your  Ampro  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  latest  Ampro 
"Premier-2G." 

Look — listen — remember  Ampro's  record — and  tbeii  decide! 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,  2835  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago  18,111. 

Please  send  me  full  details  and  price  of  the  new 

Ampro  Premier  20  Projector. 

□  I  enclose  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  booklet.  ' 
Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Ntotion  Pictures.' 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching." 
1  am  also  interested  in: 

□  Ampro  Slide  Projector. 

Name 

Address 

City - 


mmm 

SH  H'l 


The 


-State- 


U   5.  Pm.  Of. 
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•         CHICAGO    18         •        A    GENERAL    PRECISION    EQUIPMENT    CORPORATION    SUBSIDIARY 


THE  MATERIALS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

•  EDITORIAL  OF  THE  MONTH  • 

THE  GREAT  NUMBER  OF  AMERICA'S  TEACH- 
ERS are  not  being  educated  and  trained  in  the 
great  urban  communities  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  innumerable  "middle  towns"  of  the  nation.  In  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  current  thinking  concerning 
the  status  and  techniques  of  teacher-training  proce- 
dures in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education,  interviews 
by  correspondence  have  been  conducted.  Points  of 
view  have  been  secured  from  teacher-training  agen- 
cies in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  New  York,  Colorado,  and 
California.  Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  being  trained  in  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions, all  but  one  interview  has  been  secured  from  that 
source.  A  pbint  of  view  is  also  included  from  a  pri- 
vate teacher-training  agency. 

In  analyzing  the  interviews  which  follow,  a  wide 
variation  of  interpretation  of  the  responsibility  for 
training  beginning  teachers  in  the  materials  and  tech- 
niques of  audio-visual  method  is  apparent.  However, 
extremely  significant,  and  regular  patterns  cut  across 
the  reporting  done  by  the  several  institutions.  Re- 
gardless of  where  teachers  are  being  trained — east. 


west  or  middle  states — such  common  points  of  view 
as  these  are  apparent: 

1.  Since  teachers  in  training  learn  by  imitation, 
three  is  an  inevitable  certainty  that,  as  they  pursue 
their  own  teaching  responsibilities  following  gradua- 
tion, they  are  prone  to  teach  as  they  have  been 
taught.  Thus,  in  the  teacher-training  institutions  of 
today  the  tools  and  materials  of  the  audio-visual 
method  must  become,  not  only  a  part  of  formal  class 
work  in  audio-visual  instruction  but  must  be  incor- 
porated in  the  regular  academic  program;  i.e.,  good 
16mm  sound,  motion-picture  films  which  reveal  child 
development  and  child  learning  patterns  must  regu- 
larly be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  educational 
and  experimental  psychologists  so  that  these  films 
may  become  an  integral  part  of  such  courses  in  our 
teacher-training  agencies.  Similarly,  it  must  be  with 
films  in  history,  sociology,  English,  literature,  home 
economics,  vocational  arts,  and  allied  academic 
subjects. 

2.  Current  programs  of  practice  teaching  or  dem- 
onstration teaching,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher-training  institution  in  its  own  laboratory 
schools  or  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
rooms of  cooperating  communities,  must  consider  the 
(CONTINUED    ON    THE    FOLLOWING    PAGE) 


THE   KOLOGRAPH 
SIGN 


I    NEW  SPROCKET  INTERMITTENT 

'•  MOVEMENT   —  No  Tom  Films 

O    SUPERIOR  SOUND 

Unbelievably  Lifelike 

3    COOLER  &  QUIETER 

Hear  the  Film  -  Not  the  Projector 

A     GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 
^*  AGAINST  DEFECTIVE 

MATERIALS  &  WORKMANSHIP 


The  1949  KOLOGRAPH  projector  brings  you  o  superiority  un- 
matched outside  a  theatre.  With  the  sprocket  intermittent  that  is 
kind  to  your  films  —  only  a  3  oz.  pull  —  and  a  new  gear  train  that 
can't  >^ear  out.  it  is  the  very  finest  obtainable  in  projectors.  A 
nev/  lamp  house  provides  greater  illumination  with  cooler  opera- 
tion. The  amplifier  is  designed  to  eliminate  "booming"  which  has 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  spoil  the  illusion  that  the  person  on  the 
screen  is  talking  or  singing.  The  1949  KOLOGRAPH  projector  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  ^noran^eBd  for 
life  against  defective  materials  and  workmanship  (lamp 
and  tube  replacement  excepted).  The  1949  KOLOGRAPH  is  built 
to  give  lifetime  service  without  repair.  To  hear  or  to  try  one  is 
to  be   convinced! 


For  16mm  sound  or  silent  film  projec- 
tion, you  con't  get  a  finer  projector  than 
the  1949  KOLOGRAPH.  Write  for  full  in- 
formation  and   compere  it  at  your   dealer. 


The  nome  "Holograph"  is  not  new  in  16mm  projectors,  the 
original  unit  having  oppeared  many  years  ago.  With  the 
new  sprocket  intermittent  that  eliminates  the  cruef  cfaw-and- 
drag  principie  and  substitutes  a  rolling-continuous-contact 
film  flow  device  (an  excfustve  patenfj  that  is  kind  to  your 
films,  the  1949  KCLOGRAPH  is  truly  the  peer  of  the  16mm 
Sound  Projectors.  Do  not  fail  to  hear  it  —  NOWf  Compare 
it  —  Comparison    will   prove! 


SALtS  OmCES: 
66S1    N.   CLARK   STREET 
CHICAGO   26,   ILLINOIS 
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FIRST 

FULL  Standard  Size 

Student  Microscope 

UV2"  High 


Locked-in  Removable 
Eyepiece 


Coarse  Adjustment 


SEPARATE      A 

c 

Low  Position 
Fine 

Adjustment  S  &  '\ 


100  and  500 

Diameter 

Magnifications 

/     J7  V       FLATTER  FIELDS 
(Image  sharp  edge-to-edge) 

Revolving 
V^      Dustproof  Nosepiece 

with  Roller  Bearing  Stop 


Inclination  Joint 


NEW 

Extra-Sturdy     /> 
Metal  Stand 
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16mm   Sound   Films 
Effective  Teaching  Aids 

THE  HUMAN  SKIN 

Animation  and  photography  show  the  construc- 
tion and  function  of  the  human  skin;  how  it 
protects  us  from  our  environment  and  regulates 
the  temperature  of  our  bodies;  importance  of 
care  and  cleanliness  in  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  and  health  of  the  skin  is  emphasized. 

Other  Outstanding  Films 

THE  NINE  BASIC  FUNCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR 

KIDNEYS,  URETERS  AND  BLADDER 

THE  HUMAN  THROAT 

OUR  FEET 

HOW  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  FUNC- 
TIONS 

HOW  TO  AVOID  MUSCLE  STRAINS 

Write  lor  latest   Catalog  and   full  details. 


^  BRAY  STUDIOS 


.  729  Seventh  Avenue 

Inc.   New   York   19,   N.   Y. 


Are  you  prepared  for  .  .  . 

BROTHERHOOD   WEEK 

February   20-27,    1949? 

No  existing  film  bears  a  message 
more  appropriate  for  this  week 
than 

BOUNDARY  LINES 

a  ten  minute  animated  color  film  which  you'll 
want  to  show  over  and  over  again  before  var- 
ious groups  in  your  community  during 
BROTHERHOOD  WEEK. 
If  BOUNDARY  LINES  is  not  now  in  your 
library,  why  not  order  your  copy  today  from 
your  visual  education  dealer  or  direct?  Per- 
haps you  will  need  additional  prints  to  meet 
the  demands  of  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK. 

//  you  are  depending  upon  a  rental 
print,  you  had  better  place  your  order 
now  with  your  Film  Rental  Library 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway     New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


THE  MATERIALS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  THE  PRECEDING  PAGE) 

advisability  of  constantly  making  available  to  prac- 
tice teachers  new  audio-visual  materials — 16mm 
sound  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  transcriptions,  maps, 
models,  charts,  globes,  and  allied  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. To  speak  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  of  instruction  in  our  methods  and 
education  courses  is  to  make  almost  imperative  the 
responsibility  for  having  directly  available  for  prac- 
tice teaching  situations  carefully  selected  audio-visual 
materials  of  instruction  which  teachers  tn  training 
then  can  use  in  the  conduct  of  their  practice  teaching 
experiences  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  school  or 
secondary  levels. 

3.  Formal  course  work  called  "Methods  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction"  or  "Techniques  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction"  is  being  offered  regularly  to  teachers  in 
training  and  through  extension,  evening  or  Saturday 
course  arrangements  to  teachers  in  service.  This  is 
evidenced  in  not  only  the  interviews  reported  later, 
but  annual  surveys  by  the  editors  of  SEE  &  HEAR 
have  revealed  a  200%  increase  during  the  last  24 
months  in  the  number  of  such  formal  class  instruction 
offerings  in  the  teacher-training  agencies  of  the  nation. 
The  offering  of  such  courses  makes  necessary  the 
acquisition  of  basic  audio-visual  materials  such  as 
films,  filmstrips.  slides,  transcriptions,  etc.,  and  more 
important,  modern  well  maintained  equipment  for  the 
use  of  these  materials. 

The  administrative  problem  involved  in  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  attention  which  teacher- 
training  agencies  give  to  their  responsibility  as  re- 
vealed by  the  three  points  listed  above  points  to  an- 
other trend;  namely,  the  professional  training  and 
appointment  to  the  staffs  of  teacher-training  agencies 
of  a  designated  supervisor,  director,  or  professor  of 
audio-visual  method. 

As  a  concrete  evidence  of  the  existence  of  well 
conceived  audio-visual  teaching  materials  currently 
in  use  in  teacher-training  agencies,  the  film  list  on 
Pages  1 2,  38  and  40  is  suggested  as  a  basic  library  of 
materials  capable  of  serving  responsibilities  I  and  3 
listed  above: 
(A  SPECIAL  FILM  LIST  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  12) 


ALA  Holds  Midwinter  Film  Meetings 

ir  The  American  Library  Association  will  hold 
three  film  meetings  on  January  21,  22  at  Chi- 
cago's Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Featured  session 
is  "The  Experts  Look  at  the  Films"  an  evaluation 
program   on   Friday   evening,    January  21. 
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SEE  &  hear; 


/  schools!     libraries!  \ 

I      Two    New,    Exclusive,    History-Making    Films      \ 


32-minute  Colonial  history  masterpiece 
Washington  Irving's 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

starring    the    lovable,   well-remembered 

WILL   ROGERS! 

Thrills  students  and  teachers  alike!  An  educational 
edition  of  the  great  film  triumph,  "The  Headless 
Horseman"  adapted  for  school  use!  Filmed  on  the 
very  locations  described  by  Washino;ton  Irving! 
The  faithful  bringing  to  life  of  America's  favorite 
folklore  tale  .  .  .  authentic  in  every  detail. 

16mm  sound.    Black  and  White, $150.00 


Il-mi'n.   top-flight  National   Award-Winner 

Invitation  to  the  Nation 

Shows    the    Nation's    Capitol    as    an    eager 
visitor  hopes  to  see  it! 

A  moving  panorama  of  Washington,  D.C.!  A  breath- 
taking picture-account  of  National  shrine.s,  mag- 
nificent public  buildings,  landmarks,  historic  spots 
— everything-  of  interest  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
busy  dovifntown  streets.  The  narrator  is  the  "voice 
of  George  Washington,"  well  pleased  with  the  city 
that  bears  his  name.  Fascinating!  Instructive! 
Every  inch  a  prize  winner! 

16  mm  Sound.  Black  and  White,  $50.  In  Color,  $100 


MAKE  THESE  EXCITIISG,  EDUCATlOiSAL 

FILM  CLASSICS   YOURS 

Trade  Discounts  to 

Libraries  .  .  Schools  .  .  Dealers  .  .  Distributors 


byron^  inc. 

The  ultimate  in  16mm  Studios  and  Lahoratonj 

1226  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


I J  A  N  U  A  R  Y  *  19  4  9 
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IS  THE  NEXT 
TO  BE  A  "LOST 
GENERATION"? 

Or  Will  We 

Help  Europe 

To  Reclaim  Us 


The  First  Film  Specifically  Made 
For  A  UNESCO  Objective 

"Hungry  Minds"  challengjngly  tells  the  story  of 
Europe's  children,  of  the  need  for  educational  and 
physicol  aid,  of  action  that  must  be  taken   today! 

With  Drowings  by  Koethe  Kollwitz 
SUITABLE      FOR      ALL      GROUPS 

Produced  8/ 

NofJOno'  film  Boord  of  Canada 

Sponsored  By 

Conod'on  Cowcil  loi  flecoml'vction 

Throuqh  UNESCO 


16mm   SOUNDFILM 
Renlol  Per  Doy  SI   50 


9  MIN. 
Sole  Per  Copy  .       .    S25  00 


1600     BR  GAD  WAY 
NEW    YORK    19,    N.    Y.         Circle    6-486B 


Look     to 
ACADEMY 

for    Only 

the  Finest  In 

Educotional 

Motion 

Pictures 


Send  for 
Preview    Prints 

OR    CATALOG 

OF    THESE 
OUTSTANDING 

ACADEMY 
RELEASES 


Keyed  1o  fhe  Basic  Requirements 
of  the  School  Curriculum. 


Grode   Level 

CIRCUS   PEOPLE 

1  -    3 

CIRCUS   ANIMALS 

1  -    3 

FREIGHTER   IN   PORT 

3-7 

FREIGHTER   AT  SEA 

3-7 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Upper   River) 

4-    9 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Lower    River) 

4-9 

STATE   LEGISLATURE 

7-12 

WATER  SUPPLY 

7-12 

in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Teacher  Training  Films 

•  A  SELECTED  REFERENCE  LIST  • 


I.  CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Children    Growing    Up    With    Other    People 

(23  min)    B&W    (United  World). 

•  The  whole  process  of  social  adjustment 
from  babyhood  through  adolescence.  Well 
illustrated  social  characteristics  of  each  pe- 
riod. The  demanding  qualities  of  babyhood, 
the  evidences  of  grovtring  independence  and 
cooperation,  the  "gang"  period  and  its  im- 
pulses, and  finally  the  drives  and  sometimes 
contradictory  actions  of  adolescence.  Natu- 
ral behavior  for  children  at  these  levels  and 
the  need  for  sympathetic  understanding  by 
their  parents  and  teachers  pointed  out. 
Children    Learning    by   Experience     (30    min) 

B&W    (United  World). 

•  Produced  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Sev- 
eral fundamental  learning  characteristics  of 
children  at  various  age  levels  pointed  out: 
I.  All  children  want  to  learn.  II.  Children 
learn  through  activity  and  experience:  a. 
through  understanding  the  world  around 
them;  b.  learning  at  secondhand  through 
reading  and  films;  c.  learning  to  play 
through  imagination  and  through  simulat- 
ing the  experiences  of  others  in  games,  pup- 
petry, arts  and  crafts.  III.  Needs  for  healthy 
growth:  a.  success;  b.  a  stimulating  en- 
vironment; c.  the  respect  of  adults.  Impor- 
tant questions  for  discussion  suggested  as 
the  picture  unfolds. 

Guidance  Problem  for  Home  and  School  (17 
min)  B&W  &  Color.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity). 

•  The  film  presents  the  problem  of  a  seven- 
year-old  who  locks  interest  in  school,  who 
is  not  understood  by  his  father,  and  is  given 
too  much  attention  by  his  mother.  The 
teacher  helps  solve  the  problem  by  discov- 
ering the  boy's  natural  interests.  Other 
problems  are  suggested. 

How  to  Study  (10  min)  B&W  &  Color.  (Coro- 
net). 

•  This  film  presents  the  organization  of  ef- 
fective study  habits  which  is  based  on  sched- 
uling time,  methodical  arrangement  of  work 
to  be  done,  knowledge  of  reference  mate- 
rials, the  assumption  of  responsibility,  and 
a  knowledge  of  fundamental  reading  skills. 
While  obviotrsly  not  all  inclusive,  this  film 
presents  o  splendid  point  of  departure  for 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of 
study  habits. 

Improve  Your  Reading  (10  min)  B&W  & 
Color.    (Coronet). 

•  The  film  offers  many  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  rate  of  reading  and  comprehen- 
sion, with  careful  attention  to  those  pupils 
with  special  reading  problems;  eye  percep- 
tion span,  reading  too  rapidly  for  compre- 
hension, reading  with  fingers,  with  lip  move- 
ment, etc.  It  is  developed  in  an  interesting 
concrete  situation  around  characters  from 
whom  pupils  and  teachers  alike  will  learn 
and  enjoy  knowing. 

Know  Your  Library  (10  min)  B&W  &  Color. 
(Coronet). 

•  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  library, 
including  the  organization  of  a  typical  high 
school   library;    how   to   use   the   card   cata- 


logue;    the    arrangement    of    books    on    the 
shelves:  how  to  use  the  encyclopedia.  Read- 
ers' Guide,  and  the  vertical  file. 
Learning  and   Growth   (11    min)   B&W.   (EBF). 

•  Clarifies  some  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  learning  process.  The  possibili- 
ties and  limitations  of  training  infants  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  weeks  of  age  are 
described.  Several  learning  problems  are 
analyzed  with  special  reference  to  the  ef- 
fect on  maturity.  The  relationships  between 
age,  growth,  and  learning  are  indicated. 
Movements    of    the    Tongue    in    Speech     (15 

min)    Color.    (International  Film   Bur.) 

•  Looking  through  a  hole  in  a  man's  cheek, 
tongue  movements  made  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sounds  of  speech  are  shown  under 
three  classifications.  Part  I,  vowel  sounds; 
Part  II,  consonants;  Part  III,  a  short  series  of 
sentences.  Extremely  useful  in  understand- 
ing and  teaching  phonetics  and  the  correc- 
tion of  speech  difficulties.  All  color  with  the 
exception  of  high  speed  photography. 
Helping  the  Child  to  Accept  the  Do's  (Per- 
sonality Development  Series)  (10  min) 
B&W   (EBF). 

•  Portrays  the  child  learning  to  live  in  a 
world  defined  by  the  Do's,  and  explains 
how  his  personality  is  influenced  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  Do's  are  accepted.  Il- 
lustrates, with  life  situations,  the  types  of 
Do's  the  child  must  learn  to  accept:  (1)  the 
Do's  for  personal  living,  (2)  the  masculine 
and  feminine  Do's,  and  (3)  the  Do's  for 
human   relations. 

Helping  the  Child  to  Face  the  Don't's  (Per- 
sonality Development  Series)  (10  min) 
B&W   (EBF). 

•  Reveals  how  the  young  child  meets  a 
world  of  Don't's  and  how  he  reacts  by  con- 
forming in  his  own  distinctive  way — thus 
forming  his  own  individual  personality. 
Classifies  the  Don't's  as  (1)  those  which 
protect  the  child  from  danger,  (2)  those  which 
restrain  him  from  taking  things  that  belong 
to  others,  and  (3)  those  which  teach  him 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
Thirty-six    Weeks     Behavior    Day    (11     min) 

B&W  (EBF). 

•  The  infant  boy  whose  behavior  day  at 
12  weeks  was  charted  is  now  36  wreeks 
old.  He  has  made  striking  progress.  His 
reactions  are  compared  with  those  which 
he  experienced  twenty-four  weeks  earlier. 
His  response  to  the  ministrations  of  his 
father  and  mother  are  commented  upon. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  portrayal  of 
the  very  first  successful  creeping  efforts 
observed  during  his  efforts  to  advance  upon 
and  seize  a  ball  on  the  floor.  An  animated 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  THIRTY-EIGHT) 
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SEE   &   HEAR 


•  1019  l.K AnKRSHlP  ACllVl- 
I  ll'.S  ill  (lie  luiil  ot  aiidii)\isiial  ma- 
terials for  the  nation's  schools  lead 
off  on  |anuarv  II  and  15  with  a  ton- 
fercnce  ot  school  and  industry  exec- 
utives holdiui;  lorili  at  Chicago's 
Eilgewaier  Beadi  Hotel. 

"The  Leadersliij)  C.ouleieiue  is  a 
sequel  to  the  regular  iiieeiiiig  in  the 
same  week  ol  the  Kneydopaedia 
Briiannita  Films  Seholaisliii)  Board, 
(hairmaned  this  year  b\  Kloyde  E. 
Urooker.  Chiel.  \isual  Aids  to  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  OHue  ol  Kdiuatiou.  .\1- 
though  largely  regional  in  eharaitei. 
the  sessions  took  on  a  degree  ol  iia 
tional  importance  through  the  at- 
teiulaiue  in  C^hicago  ol  many  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  notables.  The  hope 
of  the  conference  is  that  it  will  reach 
some  common  understanding  on 
long-range  ohjedixes  ot  the  tield. 

Re:  University  Film  Production 

♦  Announcemeni  ot  ilie  Special  Re- 
port in  March  by  the  Editors  of 
See  &:  Hear  on  the  "University 
.Press:  in  Motion  &  Sound"  has 
brought  a  satisfying  flow  of  in- 
quiries and  contributions.  This  Re- 
port will  present  the  first  compre- 
hensive review  of  college  and  uni- 
versitv  film  production  activities  ever 
published. 

Exhaustive  articles  are  already  in 
t\pe  from  all  over  the  country. 
La\ishh  illustrated,  they  minor  a 
degree  of  activity  little  known  to 
either  education   or   industry. 

Hold  Second  Iowa  Conference 
on  A-V  Teaching  Methods 

♦  1  he  Visual  Instruction  Ser\ice 
and  the  Vocational  Education  De- 
partment, Iowa  State  College,  are 
sponsoring  the  second  Iowa  Confer- 
ence on  Audio- Visual  Teaching 
Methods,  to  be  held  on  the  Iowa 
State  campus  on  January  19th. 

The  one-cla\  meeting  will  be 
charge  of  Herold  L.  Kooser,  director 
of  the  Visual  Insiiudion  Service, 
and  Dr.  fohu  W.  Litherland,  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  audio-visual  aids 
utilization,  Wuational  Educational 
Dept.  A  featured  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
L.  C.  Larson,  director  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center.  Indiana  University. 

All  teacher-training  institutions  in 
the  state  have  been  invited  to  send 
representatives.  Several  \vill  take  part 
in  the  various  round  tables  and  dis- 
cussion sections  of  the  program. 


Sight  &  Sound  of  the  News 

AN    EDITORIAL    REVIEW    OF    CURRENT    EVENTS 


CCNY  Schedules  Audio-Visual 
Training  Conference  Series 

♦  III  (dopei  alioii  with  the  Nalioiial 
Cioumil  on  1  raining  and  Education 
ill  Iiuiustiv.  ilie  City  College  of  New 
^'ork  is  olleiing  two  series  of  louler- 
eiices  on  audio-visual  training  aids. 
.\  ;i()-!iour  series  beginning  February 
1.')  \\i\\  meet  for  four  hours  each 
1  ues(la\  loi  nine  weeks.  For  com- 
|i.iii\  iepresentati\es  residing  outside 
ot  metropolitan  New  York,  an  in- 
tensive one-week'  series  will  be  held 
late     lliis     month. 

Church-Craft  Pictures  Hosts 
Industry  Film  Conference 

♦  Cluuch-Craft  Pictures,  St.  I.ouis, 
producers  of  religious  education 
films  and  filmstrips,  was  host  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
month  attended  b\  key  personnel  in 
the  \  isual  field  and  a  representative 
ot  till  International  Council  on  Re- 
litiious  Education. 


.\t  tile  iiuiiaiioii  ol  Cluuch-Craft 
olluiais.  Don  While,  executive  sec- 
iciaiv  ol  liie  National  .Association  of 
\  isiial    Education   Dealers  served  as 

in.isUi    ol    (cKinoiiies   lor   lhe-grou|). 

U.S.  Army  Film  Officer  Asks 
for  Your  Used  16mm  Prints 

♦  I'liiui  1)1.  |.  CaKin  liaiiiell,  lieu- 
i(  II. lilt  (oloiiel  ill  ilic  Vriiiy  and  au- 
diovisual diiedoi  for  the  U.  S.  mili- 
iai\  force  stationed  in  Nurnljerg, 
(.11  main,  comes  this  plea  loi  educa- 
tional films: 

"Last  montli  iii\  lilm  ptogiam 
reached  about  28,000  and  will  do 
aljout  as  well  this  month  despite  the 
tact  that  schools  are  in  vacation.  We 
have  a  film  program  plantird  where- 
by e\cr\  child  of  school  age  in  niy 
entire  area  will  see  an  American 
ediuational  film  four  times  each 
nioniii— it  we  can  get  the  films.  I'hat 
will  involve  about  250,000  admis- 
sions per  month,  all  free.  The  diffi- 


The  meeting  was  called  to  deter-     cultv  is  that   through  regular  chan- 


mine  possible  courses  of  coopera 
tion  between  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, editors,  and  church  groups 
which  would  result  in  greater  ef- 
fectiveness and  use  of  visual  mate- 
rials in  religious  education  programs. 


nets  ^\■e  can  secure  oiilx  al)out  two 
films  per  week  for  all  mv  twenty 
projectors.  One-tenth  of  a  film  per 
jjrojec  tor  per  week  is  a  real  problem 
in  short  di\ision. 
(continued  on  the  next  i'.^(;e) 


PRODUCERS,  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  &  FILM  USERS,  meeting  In  Chicago  last- 
month  at  the  invitation  of  Church-Craft  Pictures,  to  discuss  mutual  problems  concerning  pro- 
duction and  use  of  religious  flms. 
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((.ONTIM  ED     FROM     I'Rl CI  DINCi     PACE) 

"If  onl\  the  schools  ol  America 
(oiild  send  us  SOUK'  ol  lluir  old  (iltns 
on  navel,  geograph).  indusn\. 
schools,  sports,  etc.  Even  though  the 
e\])lanation.  soimd  or  silent,  is  in 
English,  we  can  always  use  them, 
since  we  always  give  an  explanation 
in  (.ennan.  \Ve  have  lunds  to  pay 
I  i.insporiatiun  costs." 

An\  persons  who  wish  to  aid  Dr. 
Barnett  in  his  efforts  to  re-educate 
German  youth  with  educational 
films  should  send  him  a  note  stating 
the  titles  ol  films  they  can  lend  for 
his  program,  and  mentioning  the 
iiKinih  during  which  they  can  spare 
ilie  lilms.  He  can  then  make  arrange- 
ments for  shipping  the  films  directly 
with  them  and  thus  avoid  over-sup- 
pl\  and  duplication  of  titles  at  any 
given  time.  Address  letters  to:  Lt. 
Col.  I  Calvin  Banreti;  3rd  Mil. 
Govt.;  Rcgt.  Co.  Del.  211;  A.P.O: 
(')')(')  c  'o  Postmaster:  New  York, 
.\.  V.  • 

Calvin  Production  Workshop 
Draws  A-V  Education  Leaders 

The  Calvin  Company's  second  an- 
nual Motion  Picture  Production 
Woikshop  drew  more  than  two 
lumdied  educational,  religious  and 
commercial  film  producers  last 
month.  During  the  four-tlay  meet- 
ing, solutions  to  current  pioduition 
problems  were  discussed. 

.Vudio-visual    aids    were    used    m 
mail)    of    the    meetings    to    explain 
various  points.    In  the  discussion  on 
])!ioiography.   for  examiile,   subjects 
and  situations  were  actually   photo- 
graphed to  show  how  camera  angles, 
lighting  and  exposures  can   i)e   jug- 
gled to  secure  the  desired  elleci.  ()b- 
viouslv    wrong    methods    as    well    as 
lucejnable   and    lirst-rate   techniques 
were  all  part  of  the  a-v  exi)lanation. 
Calvin  department  heads  led  the 
"Workshop  sessions,  which  were  based 
on    the    usual    production    pattern- 
client     relations,    scriiit,     animation, 
titles,    phoiograjjhy.    editing,    etc. 
n  hroughout   tlic'   meeting,   the  open 
forum    technicpie    was    used    and    at 
lending    producers    i)oth    asked    and 
answered  general  c|iiestions  ironi  ihe 
floor. 

To  brief  the  producers  as  ihe\ 
-arrived,  Calvin  officials  prcpaicd 
and  passed  out  a  nine-page  outline 
of  ideas  to   be  discussed  at   the   ses- 


sions. 1  he  handbook  also  coiilaiiitcl 
helpful  material  not  readily  adapt- 
able to  screening,  such  as  scripts, 
\i,cabulary  and  recommended  read- 
ing. Last  year's  booklet  was  used  in 
the  classrooms  of  several  large  uiii- 
\ersities,  notably  Ohio  State  ;ind 
Indiana.  .Several  schools  have  simi- 
lar plans  lor  this  vear's  handbcxjk. 

Prominent  motion  picture  lead- 
ers gave  short  reports  on  current 
trends  in  the  various  branches  ol 
ihe  indusirv.  Ihe  educational  field 
was  covered  by  Dr.  Don  Williams 
of  Syracuse  University;  Dr.  A.  W. 
V'ancler  Meer  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College:  P.  M.  Stallings  of  the  Uni- 
\ersii\  of  Minnesota;  and  Dr.  Thur- 
in.in  White  of  the  UniversitN  ol 
Okl.ihoma. 


NEW  A-V  LITERATURE 

♦  C:olored  charts  dealing  with  cur- 
rent significant  developments  in  eco- 
nomics are  being  made  available 
free  to  teachers  in  sccondarv  schools 
by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  217  Park  Mc,  ^'e^^' 
York   17,  N.  Y. 

The  weekly  charts,  each  measur- 
ing 81/2x11  inches  and  printed  in 
several  colors,  include  the  latest 
available  statistics  ircmi  government 
agencies  and  other  accredited  sources, 
rhe  series  is  called  "Road  Maps  of 
Industry"  and  each  unit  contains 
se\eral  paragraphs  of  printed  ex- 
planation as  well  as  full  credit  to 
the  soince  ol  the  statistics  on  which 
the  chart  is  based. 

Teachers  wishing  10  receive  the 
charts  regularly  each  week  should 
write  to  the  .Administrative  Division, 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y.  Charts  will  be  .sent  only  to 
teachers  who  specifically  reque.st 
them,  and  cpiantity  orders  cannot 
be  honored.  Single  copies  will  be 
availa  ble  on  a  "Inst  come  -  Inst 
serxed"  basis  as  long  as  the  sujjpb 
lasts. 

♦  "I  low  10  Ol.iin  and  Screen  Films 
lor  Comimniily  Use,  '  a  new  booklet 
issued  bv  the  Film  C:ouncil  of  .\mer- 
ica,  shoidd  piDve  a  valuable  aid  to 
planners  ol  film  programs.  The  sec- 
ond in  a  scries  ol  how-to-do-it  pam- 
phlets, it  offers  a  concrete  solution 
lor   two   battling  problefns  confront- 


iui;  coinuuinity  grou]Js  who  wish  to 
use  Kimm  films  in  their  programs- 
how  10  sectne  the  lilms  and  how  to 
piexiew  them. 

1  he  pam|)hlet,  available  from  the 
FC.\  at  ir)c  each,  also  contains  a  list 
ot  uselid  printed  materials,  periodi- 
c:ils  and  sources  ot  information  about 
lilm  and  lilmstrip  producers,  distrib- 
utors and  libraries.  The  entire  series 
of  eight  i)amphlels  sells  for  one  dol- 
lar. 

^  .\cademy  Films.  Hollywood,  is 
issuing  a  new  illustrated  catalog  list- 
ing eight  .\cademy  educational  sound 
films  in  color  and  black  and  white, 
produced  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion ot  [ames  .\.  Larsen.  Included 
are  such  productions  as  State  Le^is- 
hitiirc.  a  popular  lilm  keyed  to  basic 
classroom  requirements  which  has 
also  proved  its  value  with  college  and 
adult  groups  studying  jwrlimentary 
procedures. 

In  addition  to  illustrations  and 
subject  matter  descriptions,  the  new 
.\cademv  catalog  carries  recoMimcnd- 
ed  grade-le\els  and  teacher-commit- 
tee evaluations  for  each  of  the  eight 
films.  Interested  teachers  may  obtain 
free  copies  of  the  convenient  file  sized 
booklet  by  addressing  .Academy 
Films,  844  Seward  St.,  Hollywood 
38.  Calif. 

♦  The  new  catalog  of  Encxclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  lists  and  describes- 
close  to  three  hundred  educational 
sound  motion  pictures,  according  to 
Dennis  R.  Williams,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  distributicw.  Released 
in  time  to  usher  in  EBFilms'  twen- 
tieth year  of  continuous  production 
of  educational  films,  the  44-page  cat- 
alog features  a  new  where-to-usc- 
the-lilm  section. 

Designed  to  help  teachers  and  au- 
dio-visual directors  select  the  proper 
Idm  for  every  area  of  the  school 
curric  ulum,  this  section  lists  the  sub- 
ject area  correlations  for  each  film. 
Ihe  general  categories  of  instruc- 
tion, ranging  from  the  primary 
grades  through  adult  education,  are 
broken  down  into  specific  sections 
such  as  natural  science,  arithmetic, 
music,  etc.  Each  section  is  filled  with 
api)roi)riate  film  titles,  (^f  course, 
clesciipiicms  ot  all  the  motion  pic- 
tures are  arranged  alphebeiically. 

Copies  of  the  new  catalog  may  be 
obtained  simply  by  writing  to  En- 
cAclopaedia  Britaninca  Films.  ll.W 
W'ilmeite  .Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 
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A  NAl  lONAL  SVMPCXSILM  ON    IKACHKR    1  RAIMNG  IN  AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCAl  ION 


Teacher  Training  in  the  Field 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 

b\    Arnold  Chiistensen.   Colonido  State   College  of  Education 


K\0\VLEDGE  Ol'  and  skill  in 
using  audio-visual  aids  is  a 
"uuisi"  ii)  teacher  icluca- 
tion.  riic  need  and  value  ol  audio- 
visual iustriu'tion  are  hein<4  more 
antl  more  wideh  recognized.  Thai 
i>  shown  b\  ilie  atieniion  gi\en  to 
audio-visual  instruction  in  state 
courses  ol  studv.  in  yearbooks  of 
cdiuatioiial  associations,  in  special 
hulletiiis  piepared  hv  higher  institu- 
tions ot  learning,  and  in  workbooks 
anil  other  teaching  materials.  The 
u|j-t()-clate  teacher  enhances  learning 
i)v   audio-visual  aids. 

J'he  pre-ser\  ice  education  ol  teach- 
ers should  be  provided  in  at  least 
lour  wavs: 

1.  C^oUege  instructors  ihemsilves, 
ehpeciallv  those  responsible  lor  edu- 
cating teachers,  should  set  good  ex- 
amples bv  incorporating  the  various 
kinds  of  audio-visual  aids  into  their 
own  teaching.  I  say  this  because 
teachers  tend  to  teach  in  the  manner 
thev  have  been  taught. 

2.  .\  general  course  in  audio-v  isual 
education  should  be  required  for  all 
tearhers  for  certification.  In  such  a 
course  an  overall  grasj)  ol  audio-vis- 
ual instruction  could  be  developed, 
the  |)sychological  principles  consid- 
ered, and  a  variety  ol  skills  accpiired. 
An  etlective  ])art  oi  this  general 
course  could  be  that  of  having  each 
student  write,  in  his  major  field,  a 
unit  ol  subject  matter  interwoven 
with  (arelulh   selected  aids. 

;i  Where  methods  and  materials 
(ourses  are  offered,  one  luiii  ol  each 
ol  these  couises  shoidd  be  devoted  to 
ilu-  audio-visual  aids  in  the  field. 

1.  Prospective  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  u.se  audio-visual  aids 
in  their  student  teaching. 

I  here  is  room  fc^r  more  experi- 
mentation and  research  with  all  our 
aids,  especiallx  with  the  newer  ones. 
We  need  to  know  more  aboiu  how 
lo  use  the  radio;  wire,  tape  and  disc 
recorders:  television,  etc.  Tlir  (rudol 


(jiifsliiin  is:  lioif  (ire  tlwsi-  iirn'fi  dc- 
vKfs  to  be  used  in  order  lo  (k  liit-i'c 
niorr  cffnioit   Inirninu,? 

It  should  1)1-  lecogni/ed  in  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  teacher 
audio-visual  education  lodav  that 
ceitain  (onditions  nuist  be  provided 
in  order  to  achieve  fidl  utilization 
ol  audio-visual  materials.  (Ilassrooms 
should  be  efpiipped  with  proper 
screens  and  room-darkening  devices. 
A  single  projection  roo)n  is  not  the 
solution.  It  is  generallv  undesirable 
to  take  pupils  away  from  their  own 
classrooms  everv  time  a  teacher  needs 
to  show  a  movie,  run  a  filmstrip,  or 
project  a  slide.  Today's  new  tools  of 
insiiLittion  need  to  find  mechanical 
arrangements  that  will  make  their 
use  efficient  and  interesting,  and 
with  definite  learning  outcomes. 

Heretofore  the  teacher-training 
agencies  of  this  countrv  have  not 
seen  their  way  clear  to  buv  inven- 
tories of  new  materials  of  instruc- 
tion, but  how  else  will  it  become 
possible  lor  teacher-training  agencies 
to  have  these  new  tools  become  a 
pait  ol  ilu-  learning  activities,  pre- 
view sessions,  demonstration  situa- 
tions, or  ev  aluation  experiences  with- 


out having  motion  pi(  iuk  lilms, 
lilmsiri|)s,  (harts,  ma]js,  slides,  iran- 
siriptions,  and  a  host  ol  new  audio- 
visual maleiials  an  inugral  pail  of 
the  modem  tiadieis'  college  or  uni- 
veisity  libiary?  .Added,  of  course, 
must  be  enough  IGnnn  sound  pro- 
jectors, filmstrip  and  slide  projectors, 
radios,  turntables,  wire  cjr  disc  re- 
corders, to  be  ever-ready  and  in  run- 
ning Older  as  the  occasions  which 
demand   their  use  airive. 

We  accept  without  argnnieiii  the 
fact  that  we  need  textbooks,  a  sub- 
stantial library,  adecjuate  laboratory 
and  shop  sujjplies  and  ecjuipment  in 
order  to  coiidud  a  good  teacher- 
training  ethuational  program,  I  he 
same  attitude  shoidd  be  held  toward 
audio-visual  materials  —  today's  new- 
est and  most  eflective  learning  ma- 
terials. 

The  audiovisual  materials  v\lii(li 
we  have  suggested  in  this  biiel  state- 
ment are  lapidlv  becoming  funda- 
mental tools  in  teacher-training  situ- 
ations. 1  he  held  of  audio-visual 
instruction  is  ra]>idly  becoming  one 
of  major  stature  in  our  educational 
thinking  and  planning.  Ceriainlv, 
then,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
teacher-training  agencies  everwvhere 
to  investigate  immediatelv  what  can 
he  done  to  bring  evidences  of  these 
new  materials  and  their  accomplish- 
ments before  teachers  in  training. 

The  re])orts  which  follow  from 
representative  sections  of  the  coinitry 
reveal  the  growing  trend  toward  in- 
(orporating  audio-visual  echuation 
experiences  into  the  educational  \m>- 
gram  which  teachers  in  training  are 
experiencing.  • 


Concordia  Teaches  the  Basic  Facts 

by  C.  T.  Brandhorst,  Conconlia    leacheis  College.  Seward.  Nebr. 


AT  COXCORDI.V  1  E.ACHER.S 
/  \  CioUege.  Seward.  .Xibraska. 
-*-  ^  we  assume  that  a  student 
must  gain  a  basic  undersiaiidiiig  ol 
the  many  teaching  materials  which 
exist  today.  Not  only  must  wc  un- 
derstand their  advantages  and  limi- 
tations, we  must  see  the  various 
media  effectively  used  and  have  the 
op|)ortunitv  to  gain  first-hand  ex- 
])erieiKe  in  theii  use  in  actual  teach- 
ing situations  which  we  provide.    In 


the  course  ol  iiaining  teachers  for 
Lutheran  ilenunlarv  schools,  we 
lecogni/c  ili.u  such  .1  program  as- 
siniics  tin  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers il  such  a  leacher-training  ex- 
]>erience  is  to  be  successful.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  program,  we  have 
regular  operator  training  classes  and 
formal  opportunities  in  instruction, 
in    projection    ol    sound    films,    the 
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A-V  Teacher  Training 

(CONTINL'ED    FROM    PRECEDING    PAGE) 

operation  ol  filmstrip  iiKichincs.  But 
we  go  far  beyond  this. 

If  students  in  the  course  ot  their 
practice  teaching  discover  that  they 
need  models  of  homes,  costumes, 
implements  or  things,  plans  are  care- 
fully drawn  and  the  models  are  pro- 
duced by  the  students  themsehes, 
fashioned  into  their  final  form  so 
that  thc\   become  teaching  tools. 

From  time  to  time,  students  in 
natural  science  classes  are  expected 
to  plan  and  maintain  bulletin  board 
exhibits  in  the  corridors  or  in  class- 
rooms, which  grow  out  of  their 
teaching  practice  situations.  This 
happens  also  in  such  courses  as  a])- 
plied  arts,  shoj)  ivork,  and  handi 
crafts. 

The  formal  courses  in  audio-x  isual 
aids  today  offer  o])])oHunity  for  (lis 
cussion  of  the  \arious  acti\ities  and 
for  evaluation  of  the  various  media 
and  their  application.  In  these 
courses  construction  of  some  of  the 
instruments  also  is  encoiuaged  as 
affording  a  better  imdersianding  of 
the  jjroblems  in\c)lved  for  example, 
in  photography,  and  projection. 
Some  time  ago  each  member  of  the 
class  produced  his  own  2"  x  2"  slide' 
jjrojector.  Others  constructed  a 
shadow  box,  flash  meter,  (amera  for 
photomicrography,  and  other  aids. 

The  training  s(  liool  now  offers  the 

Nor    OM.^       \kl      II  A(.IIIKS    J.N     IKAIMM.    A 1     CoNC 

more  iinjmrlnnl,  Ihcy  rcnlizc  that  they  may 
they   may   he   resjmnsible  jor  teaching.    This 


Student  an  opponiniit\  to  apph 
what  he  has  gained  in  a  teaching 
situation  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  teacher  training  and  crit- 
ic teachers.  In  lading  his  plans  for 
his  teaching  the  student  again  con- 
sults \arious  members  of  the  faculty. 
In  teaching  a  unit  in  primary  sci- 
ence, for  example,  the  student  will 
probably  counsel  with  the  /oology 
instructor  obtaining  suggestions,  bird 
pictures,  transparencies,  bird  song 
records,  or  mounted  birds  for  use 
in  primary  instruction. 

Cilose  contact  is  maintained  with 
the  national  thinch  bod\  through 
the  institutional  director  of  audio- 
visual aids,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
board  res])ousible  for  the  produc- 
tion, distriijution,  and  utili/alion  of 
all  types  of  teaching  aids  throughout 
the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Syn- 
od. 


We  ieel  we  are  engaged  in  a  two- 
part  program  of  audio-visual  pre- 
service  teacher  training;  the  first 
part  built  around  formal  profession- 
al work  in  audio-visual  education, 
the  second  part,  and  perhaps  the 
more  important,  takes  place  in  train- 
ing school  situations  where  every 
student,  completing  his  practice 
teaching,  is  expected  to  actually  use 
in  connection  with  his  regular  class 
^vork,  wisely  selected  films,  pictures, 
models,  slides,  Ijlackboard  illustra- 
tions, and  bulletin  boards  of  his  own 
creation  or  at  least  of  his  own 
selection  and  planning.  An  ever 
widening  variety  of  new  tools  of 
instruction  are  available  to  our  use 
today  and  it  is  our  responsibility, 
jiarticularly  with  teachers  in  train- 
ing, to  give  them  wide  experience 
with  them  and  their  use.  • 


Iowa  State  Recognizes  the  Need 

by  H.  A.  Riebe,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


A  WEEK  SELDOM  PASSES  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege but  what  our  attention 
is  pointedly  called  to  the  need  for 
more  teachers  who  are  well  trained 
in  the  effective  use  of  audio-visual  or 
sensory  materials.  This  fact  has  sup- 
plied incentive  to  place  great  em- 
pliasis  on  teacher  training  in  audio- 
visual methods  in  this  area. 

Begun  in  1939  and  expanded  dur- 


ing the  summer  term  of  1945,  a  pro- 
fessional training  program  in  visual 
education  was  undertaken.  One 
hour  a  week  was  de\oted  to  labora- 
tory work  during  which  the  student 
learned  the  operation  and  care  of 
projection  equipment.  From  these 
small  biginnings  a  represeiUative 
group  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has,  after  great  study,  made 
possible  a  modern  jjrogram  of  audio- 


:oKi)iA  CDiwersaiil  and  jaiiiiliar  with  liii^her  level  mechanical  audiuvisual  materiah,  but 
do  much  on  their  own  to  gather  together  teaching  materials  whidi  relate  to  the  snhjects 
hullelin    hoard   is  one  such  example. 
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\isual  iiuilioil  which  is  l(ul,i\  avail- 
.il)lc  to  all  Icaihcrs  in  liaiiiiiii;  al 
Iowa  Slate    IfaclHTs  C'ollciic. 

The  program  is  ihnr  loid  in  iis 
.ipprnarh  and  is  ihi<.ll\  (ondintd 
\\ith  i>nl)rovitig  and  iiu  riuisiiiui  the 
utilization  of  all  tyfifs  of  .\cnso)y 
itistriK  tional  inatcrials  In  llir  (la.s.s- 
rooms  of  till-  (ollcij^c  us  writ  as  in 
tlir  sdiools  throughout  the  state. 

I.  I'hc  toiusc  in  Audio-\isiial  Kd 
III ai ion  lor  advanced  students  will 
!);■  (oiilimiccl  in  the  ncparlnu-iil  ol 
lUliication. 

'-'.  There  Avill  be  estahiisin d  in 
lonnection  with  the  Cniiituhnii 
I.alxirator)  an  AudioXisnal  W'ork- 
sliop.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory 
will  also  have  a  complcteh  e(pii|)ped 
Production  Center  where  instruc- 
tional materials  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing charts,  graphs,  posters,  and  work- 
ing models  will  be  developed  for 
classroom  use.  The  Aiidio-\'isual 
\\'orkshop  and  the  Produiiion  Cen- 
ler  will  be  designed  and  etjuipped 
to  ser\e  the  regidar  college  staff,  stu- 
dents in  training,  and  othei  educa- 
tional workers. 

,'5.  The  Campus  Laboratorx  Sdiool 


will  make  it  possible 


tor  all  student 


ScKSf  FROM  OM  u/  ////•  Mcl.rmcHili  I  rxl- 
ftlm    teacher    training   films    noiv   available. 

leachers  to  make  use  ol  available 
Musory  materials  during  theii  prac- 
tice leaching  experiences. 

Through  the  Audio-\'isual  W'ork- 
>liop  and  the  Production  Center,  a 
more  extensive  and  a  more  effective 
use  of  audio-visual  inaterials  slioidd 
develop  in  the  regular  college  classes. 

\s  a  result  ol  the  inauguration  of 
this  three-fold  |)rogram,  the  day  is 
iipidly  approaching  when  no  teach- 
'  r  w-ill  be  graduated  from  Iowa  .State 

I  cachers  College  without  being  well 
'I'.ialified  to  make  effective  use  of 
:ivailable  audiovisual  and  other  sen- 
sory materials  wherever  she  may  be 
teaching.  • 


WiKi    RKORDiK   I'SFi)   Bv    FOi'RTii   i.Kwn    sTUDEMs   oj    ,\l iys    Cal licriiif    liarlxT   in    Cainfms 
l.al)i>ra(iiry    School   of   F.astcrn    Montana    State   \orinal    School   in    Hillings,   Montana. 

Montana  Emphasizes  A-V  Learning 

by   Richard   S.   Mitchell,    Director,   Audio-Visiial    Education 


THE  INCLUSION  OF  AU- 
DIO-VISUAL experiences  in 
many  of  the  college  courses 
has  been  emphasized  at  the  Eastern 
.Montana  State  Normal  School  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  tendency  of  learners 
to  imitate  their  teachers  makes  it 
impeiative  that  professors  in  a  teach- 
ers college  "practice  what  they 
preach."  Second,  as  the  shortage  of 
teachers  causes  many  education  stu- 
dents to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  teaching  positions  before  securing 
their  degrees,  it  has  become  neces- 
sarv  to  insure  the  efficiencv  of  everv 
moment  of  their  training.  Through 
good  example,  much  that  would  or- 
dinarily be  included  in  the  audio- 
visual education  courses,  is  thus  pre- 
sented as  a  concomitant  learning 
through  the  utilization  of  audio- 
visual experiences  throughout  the 
college  progiam. 

Examples  of  the  first:  Films  like 
The  River  and  Boundary  Lines  are 
used  in  our  American  literatiue 
course.  English  literature  classes  use 
recordings  such  as  those  distributed 
by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  Many  radio  transcrip- 
tions, needed  only  once  by  the  local 
radio  stations  for  their  delaved 
broadcasts,  are  then  made  available 
to  our  classes.  A  wire  recorder  per- 
mits class  use  of  other  broadcast  pro- 


grams  as   well    as   student   recorded 
materials. 

Yellowstone  Park  became  a  teach- 
er education  classroom  for  four 
weeks  during  one  of  our  educational 
field  trips,  conducted  bv  the  Biology 
department.  Student  representatives 
traveled  by  air  last  winter  to  confer 
with  collegues  at  the  University  of 
.Alberta,  Edniunton,  on  problems  re- 
lating to  experiences  in  international 
education  and  understanding.  Field 
trips  to  nearby  points  are  by  their 
Irequency,  of  course,  more  impor- 
tant. 

Fikuation  students  regidarlv  tour 
their  connnunity  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  recognize  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  community.  Students 
retiun  from  these  exclusions  with 
plans  for  later  field  trips  which  they 
as  future  teachers  will  use. 

The  school  bus  has  its  own  story. 
This  i)us  is  never  used,  like  most 
scho(jl  buses,  to  bring  the  students 
to  school.  Instead  it  is  used  only  to 
take  them  "out  of  school"  on  edu- 
cational trips.  Piuchase  of  the  bus 
resulted  from  student  interest.  The 
students  were  ready  to  buy  it  them- 
selves in  1947.  Payment  was  finallv 
made  from  regular  school  funds 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  bus 
was  obviously  a  necessary  and  inte- 
gral   part  of  the  kind  of  educational 

(CONTINLtD   ON    rHK   .NEXT  PAGE) 
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A-V  Teacher  Training 

(COMI.NUED    FROM     PRECEDING     PACE) 

pio^i;im  desired  bv  the  stiufents. 

1  he  school  libraiy  under  the  di- 
rection of  Pauline  Rich  is  a  center 
lor  n)a|js.  the  flat  pictme  file,  and 
axailablc  books  and  magazines  about 
aiidio-v  isiial  education. 

During  the  suninier  ol  191!^.  in 
this  college  of  less  than  loin  hun- 
dred students,  films  were  shown  for 
specific  classroom  jjurposes  on  an 
average  of  three  or  more  per  da\. 
Students  arc  permitted  to  nrrain^e 
iudii<idiial  or  small  i^roiij)  s<  reetiini^s 
of  films  in  addition  to  film  sliowiiii^s 
scheduled  for  classes. 

Most  of  the  films  are  seiiired  lioni 
Nfontana's   State   ne])aMintnt    Coop- 


iiati\e  Film  Librarx  ijcgiui  in  Hill. 
and  lotlay  numbers  L'.L'OO  films.  The 
State  Department  Film  Libiar\ 
charges  no  rentals  for  its  luori'  than 
twcnt)  thousand  bookings  per  school 
\ear.  but  ac(e]jls  instead  dejjosits  of 
iKw  films  Irom  the  cooperating 
sdiools.  F'or  example,  a  recently  pro- 
diKcd  series  of  teaclier-editcation 
lext-fihns  ( McClraw-Hill )  uuis  con- 
I  onlnlnited  cooperatively  by  units 
ol  the  Stale  University  for  use  by  all 
in  teadter-training  programs. 

.\udio-visual  methods  of  educa- 
tion courses  have  been  available  at 
the  Eastern  Montana  .State  Normal 
School  since  the  fall  of  1946.  Al- 
though not  recpiired,  these  coiuses 
ha\e  nevertheless  been  elected  b\ 
the  majority  of  the  lollege's  four- 
\ear  degree  graduates.  • 


Nebraska  Teachers  Learn  by  Doing 

by  Dr.  O.  F.  Moore,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 


^Tp^FAC:HER  TRAINING  in  the 
field  of  aiidio-\  isual  materials 


1 


has  occupied  an  important 
plaie  in  the  curriculum  of  the  .Ne- 
braska State  Teachers  College  at 
Wayne  for  the  past  four  years. 
Teachers  in  training  experience 
audio-visual  insiructional  materials 
and  iechni(|ues  \ia  two  jialhs. 

First,  fadiltv  immbers  are  ingid 
to  make  use  ol  \  isual-audiiorv  aids 
in  their  instructional  programs  in 
various  subject  areas,  not  onl\  as  a 
supplemeiuary  aid  to  their  usual 
classroom  procedmes.  but  also  to 
accpiaint  oin  prospect  i\f  liailieis 
with  suitable  available  malerials  in 
such  sidjjic  I  fields  which  ilu\  ina\ 
well  use  in  thiir  lonlemplalecl  leach- 
ing responsibilities.  For  example,  a 
disc-recorder  and  play-back  mac  him 
and  .III  excellent  wire  rec  oiclci  arc 
Used  ic'gularK  in  llu-  dc  pai  inicnls  ol 
music,  speech,  and  dramatics.  An 
audiomelei  and  a  lelebiiioc  ulai  an 
iisicl  (o  luiilui  the  luallli  programs 
ol  public  schools  in  noilluasi  .Ne- 
blaska. 

Second,  lor  ihe  past  iwo  ici;nlai 
college  years  and  summer  sessions, 
the  author  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  .\iidio-\'isual  (ionnniticc-  and 
as  instructor  of  the  cain|)ns  coinse  in 
.\udio  A'isual  I'cinc  .il  ion  ollcicci  to 
iippir-division  and  giadiialc  siu 
denis.  and  also  to  oil-campus  classes 


in    the   "Salurday-CUass"   piogram   ol 
the  college. 

The  course  aims  to  orient  teacher 
trainees  and  practiiioneis  with  ref- 
erence to  the  function  and  ])lace  oi 
auditory-visual  aids  in  a  modern 
school  prcjgram,  and  acc|uaini  ilieni 
with  available  sources  ol  mateiials. 
methods  of  using  siuh  materials, 
evaln.ilive  procedures,  and  how  to 
deal  with  ]Mc)blenis  ol  m.inagenKnl 
or   administration. 

W'c  have  in  acldilion  to  ihe  ec|iiip- 
nunl  already  menlioiucl  Kimm 
sound     ])rojectors.     .S.")nun     lilnisiiip 


and  2"  x  2"  slide  ])rojeclors,  and 
(omplelelv  e([ nipped  projection 
rooms  lor  using  audio-visual  mate- 
iials in  our  educational  prcjgrain. 
I  he  college  has  launched  a  program 
ol  building  up  an  available  librarv 
ol  films  and  lilmstiips.  not  onlv  for 
use  in  college  class  work,  but  also  as 
a  rental  service  to  the  jniblic  schools 
ol   northeast  Nebraska. 

Most  important  —  teacher-trainees 
who  are  doing  their  practice  teach- 
ing are  assisted  in  acc]uainting  theni-  , 
selves  with  audio-visual  materials, 
and  to  making  use  of  them  in  regu- 
larly supervised  cadet  leaching  ex- 
periences. 

For  the  past  iwo  years,  the  college 
has    served    as    coordinator    of    the 
Northeast   District  of  the   Nebraska 
project,   in\oi\ing  the  use  of  sound  ; 
films  as  an  instructicjnal  aid  in  cer- 
tain liigh  schools  of  this  area.    Tlie  | 
resulis  of  this  service  have  been  made  ' 
available    lo    our    teacher    trainees,  i 
who  are  following  the  project  with  j 
deep   interest.  \ 

I  hroughout    the   entire    prcjgrani, 
it  is  our  plan  and  purpose  to  extend  | 
the  accjuaintanceship  of  our  teacher-  | 
trainees  with  all  phases  and  sources  j 
of  audio-v  isual  aid  materials,  to  di-  j 
rect  them  to  a  proper  perspective  of  j 
balance  in  the  use  of  such  materials,  j 
to   piovide    them    with   as   manv    ex- 
perience opportunities  as  possible  in 
their    pre|)aration    for    teaching,    to; 
encourage    the    broad    use    oi    such  1 
materials  in  their  cadei   teaching  in  ' 
our  campus  school,  and  to  evaluate  I 
the    results    in    terms    ol     improved  ' 
teaching  aild  learnins;.  •  ' 


New  York  Teacbers  Eager  to  Learn 

by  1).   Paul  Smay,   Dirctior  of  .Viitlio-X'isual   Kdiuation         \ 


I.\  .\1,I.  cil  ihe  Slale  leacheis' 
College  of  New  \  ork  State, 
studenis  are  given  .in  o|)))or- 
lunitv  lo  elect  visual  ecliualion  as 
a  course'  during  anv  summer  school 
se-^sion  and  occasionallv  v\  hen  il  is 
(iliered  chiiing  a  vviiilei  school  ses- 
sion. 

Cicclii  loi  such  ;i  course,  however. 
(.111111)1  in  am  c.isc  bt  given  toward 
graelualion  as  reepiiieil  courses  in 
eduealion.  Iherelore.  most  studenis 
V,  iio  elect  lliis  coinse-  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  will  eoiiiil.  laielv 
ever,    toward    ihe    co'iipletioii    ol    a 


degree.  It  is  aiiia/ing  thai  under  this! 
policy   so  manv   siucleiiis  Niill  choose' 
lo  sjienel  the  lime'  and  ellori  ieeiuired| 
111    complete    a    course'.     F^lloils    are' 
being    made    by    our    insiituticjn    to 
have  our   ceriifieation    i('(|iiiie'ments 
adjusteel    so    thai    ereclil^    e.u  neel    inj 
visual     eduealion     can     be     eMiiiiR'd 
toward   cerlilieatifin. 

Essentiallv.  ihe  program  -.poiisoinl 
bv  the  \'isual  I'.duealion  He  parnnent 
ol  New  \ork  Stale  C^ollege'  lor  I'each-il 
ers  is  that  of  an  instructional  service. 
Our  school  is  well  e(|uippecf  v\  itii  all 

(CONTINl'El)    O.N    PACK    FORTV-IVVO) 
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DID  NOT  I  \  KR  IK\  I,,  1,,, 
.1  cli.inoiilU  or  a  Iroj;  lo  posi- 
loi  a  [)i(  mn"-  I'lux  arc  noi 
iiMialh  \(i\  (<>()|)(i  ,iti\c.  HowcMi. 
il  \()ii  waul)  Ion;;  iii()ii<;li.  noii  will 
ilis(()\n  liiai  till-  {lraf;<)iili\\  liahit 
ol  nliiiiiiii5>  linic  allii  lime  to  die 
saiiir  spot  on  a  roi  k  will  hiirax  liiiii 
into  Ifttinj;  \<)n  pliologiapli  liiin.  A 
(oUi  watci  lialli  \vill  woi  k  woiiiitis 
in  |KiMiaclin<^  a  Irog  to  sit  still  Ions; 
enough  for  yon  to  make  his  portraii. 
Thesi-  were  oni\  two  of  the  triiks 
we  learneil  in  lilniini;  Eiu\(  lopaetlia 
Hriiaimiia  FIIiun'  new  color  series 
ol  films  on  sprinj;,  smniner.  auliimn 
and  winter  on  the  farm.* 

It  is  (loiihllul  that  people  who  sec 
the  pietme  will  leaiii  more  than  the 
photographic  crew  did  in  the  mak 
ill!*  of  the  film.  Ncarlv  e\er\  (l:i\ 
we  dis(<)\ered  something  new  in 
nature's  changing  and  wonderlid 
museum.  For  one  thing,  we  weie 
impressed  h\  the  extent  to  which 
nature  is  still  man's  master.  This 
lesson  was  dri\cn  home  as  we  waited 
lor  fields  to  become  dry  enough  for 
corn  |jlanting,  wild  flowers  to  hiooni 
where  they  coidd  hi-  photogiapiied. 
for  the  sun  to  shine  on  brighi  au- 
tumn leaves,  or  for  a  chickadee  to 
fiv  to  a  box  and  jiick  up  a  sunflower 
seetl.  For  all  these  tilings  we  waited 
imtil  nature,  in  her  own  sweet  time, 
arianged  the  set  and  gave  the  action 
cue. 

The  four  color  films  were  photo- 
graphed on  a  single  farm  near  Janes- 
\ille.  Wisconsin.  The  location  was 
lield  constant  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  chang- 
ing seasons  on  plant  and  animal  life. 
I  his  lact  was  an  interesting  and 
(halienging  feature  of  the  jolj.  It 
meant  that  we  would  remain  rela- 
tively stationary  while  our  subjects, 
month  by  month,  passed  in  front  of 
oiu  camera.  lu  March,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  visualize  the  appearance  of 
the  location  in  July,  .September,  and 
December.  We  had  to  select  a  cast 
whose  interest  could  be  sustained 
o\cr  a  period  ol  twehe  months,  and 
a  taiiuci  who  was  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  unreasonable  requests  ol 
photographit  crews  for  the  same 
period. 


Filming  tlie  Seasons 

on  tlie  Farm 


by  Blake  Cochran 

Aliei  seveial  weeks  ol  location 
lumling.  a  hirm  was  selected  a  lew 
miles  out  ol  |aiiesville.  Wisconsin. 
I  he  location  offered  marked  sea.sc)n- 
.il  ilianges  and  ;in  interesting  \ari- 
ei\  1)1  i>laiii  and  animal  life.  The 
childiiii,  Joan  and  Jerry  who  appeal 
ill  the  Idms.  weie  selected  from  the 
loiiiili  grade  of  a  two-ioom  rtiial 
school  nearby.  They  are  not  actiialh 
brother  and  sister,  but  live  on  neigh 
boring  farms.  In  addition  to  being 
our  principal  actors.  the\  knew  when 
the  blackberries  would  be  ripe, 
wlieie  there  was  a  nest  of  baby  rab 
bits,  where  the  woodchuck  had  his 
den.  and  all  the  other  lore  that  is 
coimnon  knowledge  ol  faiiii  ehil- 
elren. 

I  he  seasons  films  were  tiiadc  for 
use  in  the  primary  grades.  Their 
majoi  ]Hirpose  is  to  show  the  changes 
that  occur  in  plant  and  animal  life 
from  season  to  season.  Each  of  the 
pictures  has  a  theme  of  its  own. 
Spring  is  the  season  and  time  to 
pieparc  for  the  winter  ahead;  in 
winter,  lite  functions  slow  clown, 
lood  is  scarce  foi  wild  animals  and 
domestic  animals  reijuire  a  maxi- 
mum of  care.  The  films  arc  not  just 
a  scries  of  discreet  nature  lessons. 
Running  thioughout  them  there  is 
the  story  of  the  life  of  two  laiiii 
children.  Joan  and  [errx.  and  tlieii 
parents.  This  stor\  in  itself  is  botli 
interesting  and  ol  eclucatioiial  iiu- 
poi  tance. 

Joan    and    Jerry,    "reel"    brother    and 
sister  on    the   farm. 


S(frir})r  im  tlic  I'm  in.  Suniiiicr  an  Ihr 
Farm.  Auluntu  an  tin-  Ftiiiii.  and  \\  iiilri 
"II  Ihr  Faiiii  eaeli.  Kiiiim  miuiuI.  C  ciloi .  II 
niin..  S90;  Ent\clopacciia  Britannica  Films. 
Inc..  1150  Wilmette  .\vemie.  Wilmeile.  Illi 
nois. 


Mr  l)liol(iii)iijilir(l  ill  (oli)i  hr- 
(/iii.sc  irr  lliiiui^hl  llial  rolor  is  an 
iiiifxniinil  idnitijyiiig  rhnradnistir 
of  null  scd.son.  Spring  begins  with 
laiiit  pastels  and  moxcs  to  waiiTiei 
lilies;  smimier  brings  blight  lull 
eolois;  aiituniii  adds  the  i  ic  liesi  hues 
ol  \cllow  ;iiicl  led;  wiiilii  l.icles  to 
the  more  subtle  tones  ol  the  sixx- 
II  mil. 

In  making  lilnis  ol  this  t\]K-  ii 
helps  to  lia\e  the  interest  and  e  o- 
o|)eration  cil  ihe  conimunitv  in 
which  \mi  are  working.  Forlunatelv, 
this  was  not  difficult  on  our  [anes- 
\  ille  larni.  When  the  news  got  about 
that  we  were  in  the  coniinunit\.  we 
had  more  oilers  of  assistance  than 
we  could  |H)ssibly  use.  Xeighbors 
wanted  us  to  photograph  their  sheep, 
pet  chicks,  turkeys,  draft  horses,  or 
other  prize  farm  |)osse.ssions.  The 
County  Agent  provided  us  with  iii- 
loimation  on  typical  farm  |)ractices. 
School  children  helped  us  lind  birds' 
nests  and  caught  some  of  the  small 
:aiimals  vve  needed  for  our  work. 

When  the  rui.il  school  was  asked 
lo  ;i|)pear  on  a  Janesxille  radio  sta- 
tion, iliev  made  the  seasons  films 
the  subject  of  their  program.  In  it 
lhe\  said.  "Wc-  are  ha|)p\  lo  be 
helping  wiili  a  picture  that  will 
show  people-  all  over  the  world  how 
laiiii    (hilclic-ii    li\e-    in    Wisconsin." 

A  special  ])ie\iew  ol  the  films  was 
held  at  the  district  school.  The 
farmers  and  their  families  got  a 
thrill  out  of  seeing  familiar  places 
and  jjcople  on  tlie  screen,  vei  no 
theatrical  i)reniier  e\er  had  more 
expert  critics.  One  woman,  after  she 
had  seen  one  of  the  pictures,  said, 
■  It  was  true  to  life  except  there  was 
no  dog:  farm  children  always  have 
a  dog."  She  was  right.  But,  it  was 
difficult  to  explain  to  her  that  no 
jjart  had  been  written  for  a  dog 
Ijecausc  of  the  problems  of  handling 
an  animal  in  continuous  action  se- 
ipiences.  • 
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Experiencing  Our  Words 


How  MANY  STUDENT 
lEACHERS  ill  the  field  of 
elementary  ediuaiioii  ,<;aiii 
experience  in  coordinatint;  audio-xi- 
sual  aids  with  other  somce  mate- 
rials in  tcathins^  primary  reading? 
Too  often  the  inex])erien(ed  teacher 
may  become  involved  in  the  rela- 
tively minor  details  of  a  given  unit 
of  work  at  the  expense  of  what  she 
started  out  to  do— in  this  case  to 
teach  new  words  or  skills  in  a  sub- 
ject al   the  priiiKiiv    le\cl. 

In  all  things  we  do,  our  aim  is  to 
gi\e  meaning  to  the  dassroom  ex- 
perience. The  teacher  should  choose 
her  soincc  materials  loi  iheir  leal 
contribution  to  iln-  lulfilliiuiit  oi 
pre-decided  aims.  In  the  primarv 
grades  our  Ijasic  readers  ha\c'  set  a 
time  and  a  place  for  ilie  leainiiig 
of  each  new  word  and  skill— and  if 
they  are  not  covered  in  iheir  jjioper 
sec|uence  they  may  be  overlooked 
entirely.  This  suggests  the  impor- 
tance of  planning  for  materials,  all 
malei  iais  which  hil[)  to  create 
meaning,  among  them  audio-visual 
materials. 

Let  us  illustrate  how  cadet  teach- 
ers  coordinated   ex])eriences   in   one 


by  Glenn  McCracken 

Grade  Principal,  A'fic   Castle, 
Prn))s\li'ania 


third-grade  situation  tioiii  the  pu- 
pils" basic  readers  "A  Lift  for  ;i 
Burro".  The  story  is  about  Mexican 
children  and  their  burro.  The  teach- 
er's manual  directed  that  the  fol- 
lowing new  words  i)e  taught: 
"Mexican",  "Ijiaiikei  ".  "maiket '. 
and  "binro".  Working  luider  the 
direction  of  their  super\isor.  Miss 
Beulah  Clampbell,  and  the  Avritei, 
these  student  teacheis  made  or  col- 
lected all  the  items  |)ic lured  in  the 
ac c ()in])auying   photographs. 

The  pictiue  shows  the  children 
as  the\  study  the  word  "Mexican". 
The  little  girl  at  the  map  is  poiiu- 
ing  out  the  si/e  and  location  of  the 
c()iniii\.  She  has  alreadv  learned 
about  the  classmade  .Mexican  adobe- 
home  made  with  cla\  trees  and 
IKDjjle.  Later,  as  she  ^v•atches  the 
sound  film  Mrxirim  CliiUheii* , 
which    tells   about    the  daih    life  of 


Left:  Poinfing  to  a  map  of  Mexico, 
the  little  girl  in  the  center  locates  the 
home  of  the  Mexican  boy  whose  film 
Image  appears  on  the  classroom  screen 
(upper  left). 


'Mfxinin  i.hiltirfn.  II  mitl.  Sojmd.  B&W. 
Kiioiliip.Kili.i  Brilanim.i  liliiis.  tin.:  1150  Wil- 
im-m-  .\\v.,  Wilmcin-.   111. 


Mexican  boys  and  girls,  the  word 
takes  on  more  meaning.  After  this, 
the  pupils  study  the  map  which  ex- 
plains the  source,  value,  and  kind  o£ 
Mexican  products. 

After  the  chikhen  experience  the 
word  "market"  in  their  story,  they 
examine  the  word  on  the  black- 
board, and  then  witness  scenes  of  a 
busv  Mexican  market-place  in  the 
film.  They  can  even  stop  the  film 
at  the  point  where  native  boys  and 
girls  bargain  for  toys  with  the  ven- 
dor in  this  real  Mexican  market. 

When  the  class  Avorks  on  the  word 
"blanket",  they  watch  a  boy  on  the 
screen  putting  on  his  blanket  (part 
of  his  nati\e  costume)  before  going 
to  school.  Other  typically  Mexican 
items  used  with  this  unit  included 
real  sombreros,  rugs,  shawls,  story 
books  about  the  country  and  its 
people,  and  even  cactus  plants, 
which  we  used  for  a  centerpiece  on 
the  reading  table. 

The  lilm  Mexican  Children,  in  its 
briel  1 1  minutes"  running  time, 
shows  liow  the  Mexican  does  his 
farming,  what  he  eats,  how  he  lives 
at  home,  how  his  schools  are  con- 
ducted, and  what  his  language,  mu- 
sic,  and   folk  dancing  are  like. 

No  teacher  would  hope  to  gather 
together  as  much  material  as  has 
l)eeTi  pieseiiied  here  for  the  teaching 
of  each  grou]j  of  four  new  words 
in  her  manual.  We  hope  she  may, 
ho^ve\er.  come  away  with  the 
thought  that  when  teaching  young 
children  the  meanings  of  words,  she 
owes  it  to  her  pupils  to  provide  a 
classroom  environment  filled  with 
graphic  and  visualized  experiences 
which  give  meaning  to  the  abstract 
words.  • 
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SEE   &   HEAR 


TELEVISION  &  RADIO  IN  THE  NEWS 


Educotors    Help   Plan    First 
"School  at  Home"  TV  Series 

♦  Oigaiu/.iiion  ol  ihc  liisi  major 
television  lutwoik  cnicrprise  in  the 
field  ol  daih  eiliuaiion  lor  stliool- 
age  ihiklren  was  annoiinted  this 
monih  b\  othcials  ol  ihc  National 
Education  Assotiaiion.  ilie  Hoards 
ol  Eduiaiion  of  New  Wnk  Chy, 
Philadilphia.  and  Haltiniore,  and 
the  Natiuiial  liroackasting  Compan). 
Starting  early  this  year,  the  most 
coiuprehensixe  series  ol  tekiasls  \et 
de\ised  lor  pre-high  school  thildren 
will  be  presented  Mondays  through 
Fridays,  at  a  late  afternoon  hour, 
over  NBC  s  East  Coast  tele\ision  net- 
work. According  to  Carleton  D. 
Smith,  director  of  iele\ision  opera- 
tions for  the  broadcasting  company, 
the  program  series  will  be  gi\en  the 
general  tiile  Stop— Look— imd  Learn. 
It  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  geography,  histoiy,  gov- 
ernment, science,  literature,  and 
music,  with  emphasis  on  the  enter- 
tainment features  of  each.  NBC 
officials  will  cooj>erate  with  school 
adminisiraiors  in  \arious  areas  in 
setting  up  teacher-student  viewing 
experiments  so  that  the  telecasts  can 
be  made  as  elfective  as  possiijlc  in 
dovetailing  the  childrenAf  scliool 
training  with  their  experiences  be- 
fore the  tele\ision  sets. 

School  He.\ds  o.n  CoMMrtrtt 
.\n  outline  of  plans  for  the  lorth- 
coming  series  was  announced  after 
a  meeting  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee held  in  New  'iork.  Ihe  com- 
mittee consisted  of:  William  fansen, 
"superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
\ork  Citv:  James  N.  McAndrew, 
manager  of  station  WNYE  (New 
York  Citv)  :  Grace  Rawlins,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  representing  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Elementary  Principals 
lor  the  NEA;  Dr.  Belmont  Farley, 
liiiitor  of  radio  and  piililic  rela- 
:i'>ns  tor  the  NE.A;  .Allen  H.  Wetter, 
|^sistan^  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Philadelphia,  representing 
ilie  .American  .Association  ol  School 
\dministrators:  Lemuel  Johnson, 
'epresenting  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  Principals;  Ster- 
ling Fisher,  manager  ol  NBC;'s  pub- 
lic affairs  and  education  dept.,  Nor- 


man BIacki)uiii.  national  program 
dilc'dor  foi  NliC  lelexision;  Dr. 
James  R.  .\ngell,  NBC  public  service 
counselor,  and  )anc  !  iliaii\.  XBC 
director  ol  education. 

Ollicial  endorsement  and  ap|)ro\al 
ol  the  series  has  been  given  b\  Bal- 
timore Superiniendeni  of  Schools 
\\illiain  I. annuel,  and  School  Supci- 
iiitciuleiu    Hover  of   Philad(!|)iiia. 

All  jirogranis  will  he  exiciukd  in 
station  cities  as  the  NBC  network 
expands  across  the  countrv.  .As  sta- 
tions are  opened  these  cities,  ilu' 
NE.A  and  cooperating  boards  of  edu- 
cation will  set  up  local  viewing  ex- 
periments with  teachers  and  students 
utilizing  the  telecasts  as  a  basis  of 
stimulating  interest  in  the  subject 
matter.  I'he  ])rograms  will  be  pro- 
duced bv  the  NBC;  television  depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  Nor- 
man Blackbinii,  national  program 
director. 

Program  Titles  Announce!) 
The  series  has  been  planned  lor 
alter  school  hours  in  order  to  tie 
together  student,  teacher,  and  ])arent 
activities.  Titles  of  the  progiams 
thus  far  planned  under  the  Stop— 
Look— and  Learn  heading  include: 

1.  Little  Theatre  —  a.  series  of  chil- 
dren's plays  to  be  adapted  from  the 
finest  works  of  literature. 

2.  Explorer's  Club— wiW  cover  geog- 
raphy and  history  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  some  of  the  world's  great 
explorers.  This  program  series  will 
present  a  selection  of  films  from  the 
immense  collection  of  history  and 
geography  subjects  j)repared  for  edu- 
cational use  by  the  explorers. 

?>.  Your  Uncle  Sam— a  series  explain- 
ing the  work  and  activities  ol  lead- 
ing government  departments,  includ- 
ing local  city  and  comity  operations 
as  well  as  those  of  state  and  lederal 
governments.  Wanv  of  the  programs 
will  feature  direct  pick-ups  from 
such  places  as  the  White  House, 
State  Department.  Supreme  Couii. 
C^ongress,  etc. 

1.  Science  In  Your  Life— \\i\l  pieseiit 
material  covering  the  various  fields 
of  ph)sical  and  biological  sciences 
including  chemistry,  biology,  astron- 
omy, health,  etc. 
.").  l-'oUnrays  In  Music— in  coojieration 


with  I  Ik  \I')(!  imisk  depailment 
will  (Dinliini  lolk  music  and  lolk 
dancing  ol  the-  rniicd  St.ites  and 
many  other  lauds. 

Kdiicational   leaders  on   the  plan- 
ning coimniitee  enthusiastically  en 
dorsed  the  television  idea  as  an  ideal 
home  supplement    to   the   c  kissrooiii 
learn  ill};  env  ironmeiu. 


RADIO  SCRIPTS  AVAILABLE: 

♦  rile  Script  Extliaiigt  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee, 
Olhce  of  Education.  W.ishiiigton  25. 
D.  C;.  has  copies  of  "  Ihe  .Atom  and 
\in\"  broadcast  scripts.  The  series 
includes  four  scripts  written  in  pop- 
ular format,  and  includes  a  ladio- 
audience  participalioir  qui/,  a  teen- 
age panel  participation  program,  a 
mystery  drama  and  an  adveiuure 
drama.  Producer  Sherman  Drver 
notes  that  this  series  deliberatel)  dis- 
cards technical  vocabulary  and  ex- 
])lains  atomic  energy  and  its  impli- 
cations in  attractive  down-t<i-earth 
terminology. 

♦  United  AVorld  Federalists,  Inc., 
No.  7  East  12th  Street,  New  York 
City  21,  has  a  complete  descriptive 
list  of  i;^  radio  scripts  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request  and  which  de- 
scribe current  world  tensions  that 
may  ultimately  lead  to  war.  These 
realistic  ladio  program  scripts  have 
been  written  by  some  of  radio's  best 
writers,  Irve  Tunick.  Rome  Krule- 
vitch,  and  Edgar  Marvin.  The  scripts 
are  available  at  a  price  of  25c  each. 


New  SVE  Filmstrip  Projector 
Features  1,000- Watt  Lamp 

♦  file  abiuidance  ol  light  tluown 
bv  the  Professional  lOOO.  the  lilm- 
strip  and  2x2  inch  slide  projector 
lecently  marketed  by  Society  for  V'is- 
ual  Education,  Inc.,  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely useful  classroom  tool.  Be- 
cause of  its  strong  lamp  facilities, 
the  lOOO-wait  tri-purpose  projector 
can  be  used  in  outside  areas  or  in 
rooms  and  auditoriums  with  disad- 
vantageous light  conditions.  .Also, 
the  powerful  projector  is  ideally 
suited  for  large  audiences  in  schools, 
camps,  school  and  community  meet- 
ings. The  new  projector,  complete 
with  caiiving  case,  sells  for  S150. 
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A    NEW    FILM    SHOWS   HOW   TO   MAKE  PICTURE   POWER  SERVE   YOUR  TOWN 


"The  Film  and  You" 

A  16MM  FILM  ABOUT  FILMS— AND  YOU 


A  Discussion  Guide 
tor  School  &  Group 


Your  Community  Interests  and  the  Film 

0\C;E  AGAIN',  ihi'  dim  niccliiiin  sci  \  is  its  own  ^(locl  ends. 
.\t  ;i  lime  whin  so  iiian\  ihonsaiuls  ol  gr()U|j.s  tlironglioiu 
ilic  L'.  .S.  and  ainoail  arc  lumint;  lo  lattual  films  for  the 
chirity  and  \ision  ol  thtir  intirpretixc  power,  a  new  I6mni  sound 
motion  picture  Tin-  iiltn  inul  )'(iii  has  entered  tiie  U.S.  scene.  This 
is  a   film  about  dims— and  nou. 

It  is  concerned  witli  tiiosi:  dims  we  lall  "iliicunieiilaries"  he- 
cause  they  are  like  pages  from  the  storv  ol  the  wa\  we  li\e  Ihe 
people,  in  their  commuiiitx  lorums,  chinches,  iliihs,  labor  miions 
and  their  schools,  have  lound  a  way  to  use  such  dims  to  make  their 
lives  richer.  The  wealth  ihe\  lia\e  discovered  in  such  films  and 
how  they  have  profited  1)\  iluni  are  (|uestions  which  The  Film 
and  You  answers. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  National  1-ilin  Board  of  Canada  lor 
this  contribution  to  the  film  in  conniuiniiN  use.  Though  there  are 
some  basic  changes  in  Canada's  wholly  ditferein  dexelopment  ol 
physical  distribution,  the  auiliences  served  by  our  more  highly- 
organized  systems  ol  film  libiaries  in  the  U.  S.  will  benefit  by  the 
waiiii,  sympathetic  examples  ol  dims  "ai  woik  "  in  lommunity  action 
which  are  the  real  substance  ol   The  I'lliii  iiiul  )'i>ii. 

The  film  lounii!  idea  is  (ommon  grounil  loi  (Canada  and  tin 
U..S.,  though  that  more  spaisiK  siilled  loiuHix  has  ne.nlv  iloubli- 
the  luimber  ol  oui  film  louniils.  In  this  lilm  \<)u  see  what  a  film 
council  is  anil  the  jKiii  it  can  pla\  in  bringing  such  films  within 
reach  ol  )xo])le.  Ruial  America  will  see  a  close  parallel  between 
su(h  (>anadian  louiuils  and  iliiir  own  potentialities.  .\t  least  one 
sequence  is  direiih  loiuiiiud  with  ,i  iiiral  problem  Avhich  com- 
( ('(/III i lined  III   idIiiiiiii    I    mi   the   iirxl  jiii'J,(') 


SYNOPSIS  OF  "THE  FILM  &  YOU" 

^  Alii'i  a  i\|)i(al  lilin  sliow  iiii;.  incnibers  of  a 
coiiiinuiiiis  aiuliciuf  avk  "whs  lion't  wu  use 
nio\  its  OM  (nu  program  nunc  otlcii"'  Hou  lit)  sou 
j^et  them?  How  do  you  aaiiiire  a  |)rojecti)r"-"  The 
film  answers  "lots  of  other  people  in  this  com- 
nuinilv  are  iiiteresteii  in  usini;  filnl^.  And  most 
ot  iheni  belong  to  liulis  and  organizations  who 
like  lo  use  them  on  their  iirogranis.  Films  on  prac- 
tical thinsfs— what's  to  be  done  .  .  .  .uid  -.ometimes 
how  lo  do  it.  Films  disiiissing  the  j^reat  issues  ot 
the  (lav;  and  films  just  for  relaxation." 

Your  i^roup.  alinii;  with  others,  ^enli^  a  ilele- 
gale  and  the\  form  a  lilni  eountil.  Man\  of  these 
councils  represent  not  onh  llieir  inmiediale  com- 
niunitv  but  a  whole  area.  I'lie\  inilude  delegates 
represeiuing  adidt  edntalion  groups,  reireation. 
labor,  libraries,  home  and  school  groups. 

The  film  council  in  action  deals  with  basic 
pidblcnis  of  print  supply,  storage,  loan  methods, 
hbn  handling  and  projection  pioblems.  including 
operator    training. 

In  other  se(|uenccs.  a  factory  group  learns  about 
safer  plant  operations  and  sets  up  a  safety  com 
mitlee  after  seeing  a  lilni  on  thai  subject.  An 
urban  audience  sees  a  lilni  show  on  "(lean-up 
week".  Interest  siiireil  b\  ihe  showing  gets  a 
prompt  (onununil\  leailion.  "li  all  started  by 
showing  a   lllni!"  ' 

'\'ou  mean  got  resulls  like  thai  li\  ■.bowing  a 
lilm  alone?  I'hen  there's  just  one  more  thing  that 
\ou  need  to  know.  I.OOKI  If  vou  take  the  trouble 
lo  follow  up  after  the  lilm:  .say  with  ,i  discussion 
panel,  then  \our  results  are  going  lu  be  much 
more  ttrlain  ".  9 


uifl  'tlMJckdj/    I' 


^    "■"     ':» 


Some  scenes  from  The  Film  and  You  ; 
Films  shown  in  group  meeting  places  (Mice 
this   rural   school)    enlist  interest  of  all   ages. 


This  diayidrn  illusttdtes  the  representative 
membership  of  suburban  or  rural  groups 
which   may   participate    in   an    urban    council. 


Three  ecti.-e  porncipdnts  in  tilm  counCi 
activities  are  (left  to  right)  a  film  borrower, 
an  authority  on  films,  and  a  llbra'-Ia'^. 
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Here  J  •'•'■»'.  Dorrower  Is  directed  to  films 
which  best  suit  the  purpose  of  his  group. 
Other  sources  may  be  contacted,  beyond 
the  scope   of   local   film   collections. 


Catalogs,  film  magazines,  and  other  supple- 
mentary materials  provide  guidance  for  the 
film  user.  They  should  be  readily  available 
through   our  community   resources. 


A  local  16mm  film  library  maintains  a  flow 
of  new  film  titles  by  circulation  of  bloclcs 
of  films  between  a  regional  grouping  of 
users  In   nearby  communities. 


muiiilv    films    in    iielioii    Iiilpcd    lo 
I  solve.     Oilui     st'(]uciucs    dial    with 
I  film   showings    in    liu-    lactorx  —  and 
i  thi'ii'  rcsnillid    usi-aiid  with   an   ui 
ban  ni'ighboriicod   piohUni  — nui    \>\ 
a  film  wliiili  led  toward  its  solution. 
These   examples    liom    Tin'    film 
and  You  slio-\v  us  thai  there  are  lilnis 
whidi   can    biin^    us    to   irrijis    with 
life  without  losiiii;  tlu'  dramatic  in- 
terest we  find  in  other  kinds  of  films. 
But  there  is  important  substance  too 
in   scenes   Avhich    sho^^■    how    a    iilm 
librarv  is  organized,  how  the  projec- 
tor is  obtained,  and  show  the  people 
how  to  learn  to  operate  it. 

The  Film  Council  of  America, 
through  its  15oard  of  Trustees,  has 
taken  action  to  encourage  screen- 
ings of  The  Film  and  You  in  the 
lU.  S.  as  a  means  of  stinuilatin"  in- 
terest in  the  dexelopment  of  com- 
Miumity  film  coinuils.  .\  brief  "lead- 
1  r"  pointing  oiu  the  differences  in 
iap[)roach  to  film  coinicil  organi/a- 
jtion  in  Canada  and  in  the  U.  .S.  has 
il'een  prepared  anil  will  be  used  in 
'oniKition   with    these    showings. 


More  than  a  score  of  film  libraries 
in  the  I'.  .S.  have  alreaih  indicated 
willingness  to  coo])crate  with  the 
I'ilm  Council  of  America  in  making 
ihc  lilni  axailable  in  their  respecti\e 
iigions.  The  National  Film  lioaril 
ol  Canaila  made  a  contribution  to- 
ward U.  S.  needs  b\  making  the  lihii 
available   on   a    non-prolit    basis. 


How  to  Obtain    Prints 
of  "The   Film  and  You" 

♦  TIjc  I'lltii  and  )  ini  is  ,i 
lliimn  sound  motion  piituie. 
Ihrough  the  cooperation  ol 
the  National  Film  Hoard  ol 
Cianada,  which  created  it  lor 
pitreh  Canadian  use,  it  has 
been  made  a\  ailable  on  a  non- 
piolit  basis  at  .'S27.50  a  ])iint. 
Contact  the  National  Film 
IJoaril  distribution  office  at 
100  West  Madison  .Street. 
Chicago  6,  Illinois,  for  \oui 
print   ol   this  iiselul   lilm. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

♦  Here  are  some  t|uestions  wliidi 
will  ser\e  as  discussion  tnateiial  lot 
use  with   The  Film  mid   You: 

I.  Is  iheie  any  issue  belore  the  com- 
iiumity  now  where  lilms  could  be 
used  profitably? 

-.  Do  you  feel  that  are  able  to  get 
the  fdms  \ou  need— when  \()u  need 
them? 

•S.  What  assets  has  the  connnunit\ 
vvhich  would  serve  as  the  begiiming 
Ini   a  local  council? 

1.  Would  a  regional  or  district  plan 
be  better  than  a  local  setup? 

,").  Would  other  films  of  this  t\pe 
stinuilaie  more  inteiest  generallv? 

(i.  What  do  )(>u  feel  is  most  lacking 
in  \our  use  of  films? 

7.  C^anada's  problem  in  local  dim 
handling  is  different  from  our  own 
in  man\  respects.  How  manv  film 
libiariis  exist  in  xour  own  area?  Do 
\oLi  keep  in  reuular  touih  with  them? 


•^  ard  women  show  equal  dexterity  in 
crating  16mm  sound  projectors.  Film 
-nctls  may  sponsor  training  classes  where 
■:Tibe-s    and    guests    acquire    this    slcill. 


An  audience  gathering  for  the  showing  < 
film.  Following  the  film,  the  meeting  wil 
discuss  the  principal  problems  and  offe 
suggestions   on   their   solution. 


It  is  not  enough  to  show  documentary  films, 
they  must  be  applied  to  the  programs  of 
the  groups.  Here  a  film  council  leader 
prepares  a   discussion   panel. 


A  N  U  A  R  V   •    19  4  9 
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Reference  Lists  Provided 
for  Job  Training  Programs 


by  Francis  C.  OUry 

Area  Wage  &  Classification  Office 
Xaw   Department.  Boston.  Ma^s. 


Industrial  Films  for  Vocational  Orientation 


THERE  ARE  MANY  INDUSTRIAL  FILMS 
available  to  schools  for  acquainting  students 
vividly,  economically,  and  conveniently  with  the 
wide  range  of  vocational  opportunity  in  American  in- 
dustry. The  niunber  and  quality  of  films  affording 
teacher  and  student  the  benefits  of  "magic  carpet"  fac- 
tory visits  has  increased  steadih  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Correspondingly  the  nimrber  of  catalogs  and  ref- 
erence publications  listing  new  industrial  films  has  also 
increased. 

The  immediate  questions  many  schools  raise  in  the 
presence  of  such  abundance  are: 

1.  How  well  do  industrial  films  cover  the  various 
fields  of  industry? 

2.  Which  are  the  best  among  these  films  in  quality 
of  information  on  processes,  principal  jobs,  machines, 
working  conditions  and  similar  considerations? 

3.  Within  the  limits  of  course-hours  or  program  time 
available,  how  many  films  and  which  ones  sliould  we 
select  to  reflect  adequately  the  diversity  of  American 
industry? 

The  Occupational  Analysis  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Enifiloyment  Service  (Dept.  of  Labor) ,  as  a  supplement 
to  its  formal  staff  training  in  occupational  analysis 
methods,  sponsored  for  nearly  three  years  an  in-service 
program  of  industrial  orientation  through  films.  The 
results  of  the  first  half  of  ihis  period  were  published  in 
the  evaluative  review— "Occupational  Films— A  Source 
of  Industrial  Information",  February  1916,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Based  on  participa- 
tion in  this  program  dining  most  of  its  duration,  the 
writer  offers  the  following  survey  of  indusirial  films  to 
suggest  answers  to  the  questions  previously  raised: 
How  Well  Do  Films  Cover  Industry? 

There  are  many  gaps  in  the  pattern  of  coverage 
offered  by  available  industrial  films.    For  many  indus- 


trial fields,  there  are  few,  and  in  some  cases,  no  films 
a\ailable.  If  we  adopt  as  our  "catalog"  of  American 
industry  the  Manual  of  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion (SIC) ,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  take  an  inventory  of  supplies  at  present 
date,  the  record  would  look  as  foUow-s: 

Relative  Supply 
SIC  Division  of  Films 

A.  Agriculture,  Forestry  &:  Fisheries  Fair 

B.  Mining  Good 

C.  Construction  Good 

D.  Manufacturing  Industries  Very  Good  ; 

E.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  Poor 

F.  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Poor 

G.  Transportation  Poor 
H.  Services  Poor 

1.    Government  Poor        ! 

The  SIC  Divisions  are  very  broad  groupings,  how-, 
e\er,    and   even   within    a   Division    indicated   as   well 
represented  there  are  areas  of  industrial  activity  not; 
covered,    or    poorly   co\ered,    by    films.     For    instance,; 
within  Division  D— Manufacturing  Industries,  there  arei 
few  films  available  on  ordnance  and  accessories  manu- 
facture, tobacco  manufactiue  or  furniture  and  fixtures 
manufacture. 

If  we  divide  the  SIC  Divisions  into  major  groups, 
the  next  level  of  refinement  in  the  classification  struc-' 
ture,  our  final  list  of  industries  for  which  there  is  ac- 
ceptable film  co\erage  would  look  as  follows: 
SIC  Code  Title  of  Industry 

10  Metal  Mining 

1 1  Anthracite  Mining 

13  Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Produc 

tion 
11  Non-Metallic  Mining  and  Quarrying 

16  Construction— General  Contractors 
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17  CoiisiriKtioii— Special   Trade   Contractors 

(Sill)  C^oniraciors) 

20  Food  ami  Kindred  Products 

22  Textile  Mill  I'roducts 

23  Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Fabrics 

24  Liniiher  and   Wood   Products    (exce[)t   Fur- 

niture) 

26  Paper  and  Allied  Products 

27  Printing.   Publishing  and  Allied    Industries 

28  Chemicals  anil  Allied   Products 

29  Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal 

30  Rubber  Products 

31  Leather  and  Leather  Products 

32  Stone.  C^lay,  and  Glass  Products 

33  Primary  Metal   Industries 

34  Fabricated  Metal  Products   (n.e.c.) 

35  Machinery    (except  Electrical) 

36  Electrical    Machinery,   equipment  and   sup- 

plies 

37  Transportation  Etjuipment 

38  Professional,  Scientific,  and  Controlling  In- 

struments, etc. 

39  Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries 
72  Railroads 

81  Communication 

85  Personal  Services 

97  Government 


Your  "Balanced   Program"  —  Acceptable   Quality 
.4ppropriate  in   Number  and  Content 


in  Few  schools  can  effccti\ely  "work  in"  more  than  5 
to  10  films  in  the  average  half-year  course.  This  assumes 
that  the  films  are  screened  during  regular  class  hours. 
If  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  screening  of 
additional  films  as  a  special  project  outside  regular 
hours,  the  number  of  films  shown  can  be  increased 
considerably.  Because  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  in 
the  number  of  films  that  might  be  shown,  the  method 
has  been  adopted  here  of  organizing  industrial  films 
into  short  (A) ,  medium  (B) ,  and  long  (C)  cycles  to 
give  various  breadths  of  coverage  of  the  major  fields  of 
industry.  To  provide  flexibility  in  programming,  a  list 
I  of  additional  films    (D)    has  been  supplied. 

I  Audience  Reaction  Most  Favorable 

All  the  films  listed  here  are  16mm  sound,  and  the 
titles  of  those  available  in  color  are  preceded  by  a  (C) . 
The  general  reaction  of  audiences  from  among  the 
Occupational  Analysis  Division  staff  indicated  that  all 
these  films  were  satisfactory  or  better  conveyors  of  job 
and  industry  information.  Direct  advertising  is  at  a 
inininumi  in  nearly  all  these  films— most  of  them  stick 
to  process  and  plant  and  rely  on  general  impression 
to  create  an  aura  of  good-will  for  the  sponsor.  The 
information  on  availability  here  is  included  primarily 
to  identify  the  principal  distributor  or  the  producer. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  information  on  avail- 
ability of  most  of  these  films  can  be  found  in  such 
standard  catalogs  as  "The  Index  of  Training  Films" 
(Business  Screen,  Chicago)  and  "Educational  Film 
Ouide"   (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.Y.) .   \\'ith  a  few  excep- 


tions, these  films  arc  a\aiiable  free,  except  for  nominal 
transportation  chaiges. 

The  lists  include  films  released  l)eff)re  June  1947 
only,  but  more  recent  films  may  be  absorbed  system- 
atically into  the  basic  group  of  80  films  listed  here 
by  coding  them  in  terms  of  Staiidaid  Industrial  (ilassi- 
ficatioii  Major  Groups  alter  tlu\  lia\e  been  pre\  iewed 
and  found  Miiiahle. 


SIC 

com: 

10 
13 


IG 


A.  Eight-film  cycle 

I'ROnifCKR   OK 
TITLE  OF  Ill.M  MAIN   DISIRIBUTOR 

./  Story  of  C(il>pcr  Htircaii    of    Mines, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
(C)    Deep  Horizons  Texas  Co.,   N.Y.C. 

(oil-well  (Iiilling) 


3.    HouUIrr  Dam 


22&:23      1.     (C)    Woolen  Mduuliutinins' 
(tentative  title) 
Trees  and  Homes 


24 


33 


37 


72 


6.  (C)    Steel— Man's  Servant 

7.  Construction  of  n   light 
Airplane 

8.  The  Steam  Locomotive 
(Servicing.   Repair) 


ISnreau  of  Rcc^am.ition, 
Dept.  of  Imerior, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Ucering  Milliken    Co., 
N.Y.C. 

Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
U.S.  Steel   Corp., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Pa.  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 
N.Y.    Central    System, 
N.Y.C. 


SIC 
CODE 

26  9. 

27  10. 

28  II. 

30  12. 

31  13. 

32  14. 
36  15. 


B.  Fifteen-film  cycle 

(includes  films  in  A  above) 

PRODUCER  OR 
TITLE  OF  FILM  MAIN  DISTRIBUTOR 

The  Gift  of  Ts'ai  Lun— Paper  Hammermill   Paper  Co., 

Erie,  Pa. 
(C)    Magazine  Magic 


(I 
SIC 
CODE 
11        16. 


(C)     The  Story   of   Formica 
(laminated  plastics) 
(C)   The  Building  of  a  Tire 
(Firestone-Disney) 
The  Story   of   Tioga    Oak 
Sole  Leather 
(C)    Blowpipes    (Blown 
Glassware) 

(C)    Carbon-Black  Treasure 
(electrode  manufacture) 

C.  Twenty-five  film  cycle 

nthidcs  films  in   l/otli   A   and  B  above) 

PRODUCER  OR 


Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Formica  Insulation  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
YMC,^   Motion   Picture 
Bureau,    N.Y.C. 
Eberle  Tanning  Co., 
Westfield,  Pa. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co., 
Toledo.  Ohio 
National   Carbon   Co., 
N.Y.C. 


TITLE  OF  FILM 

Modern  Coal  Mining 


14       17.    Sulfur 

17        18.    Brick  and  Stone  Mason 

20       19. 


29  20. 

34  21. 

35  22. 

38  23. 

39  24. 
81  25. 

(  C  O  N  T  I 


(C)    Green  Giant 
(vegetable  canning) 

The  Story  nf  Gasoline 

The  Machinist  and  Tool- 
maker 

(C)    Age  of  Precision 
(grinding  machine  mfr.) 
(C)    To  Greater  J'ision 
(optical  instrument  mfr.) 
Bristles  to  Brushes 
(Fuller) 
On  the  Air 


MAIN  DISTRIBUTOR 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio 
Bureau    of    Mines, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carl    Mahnke  Films, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Minnesota    Valley    Can- 
ning Co., 
Le  Sueur,  Minn. 
Standard  Oil  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 
Carl  Mahnke  Films, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Cincinnati    .Milling   Co., 
Cinciiuiati.  Ohio 
Bausch   and  Lomb  Co., 
Rochester.  N.Y. 
Castle   Films,   N.Y.C. 

Co., 


NUED       ON       THE 


Westingliouse  Elec. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FOLLOWING       page) 
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Scenes   from    Car!    F.    Mahnke's   vocational    quidanre    film    "Bricit    &    S+one    Mason". 

INDUSTRIAL  FILMS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES 

(  CO  N  TI  X  L   1    1)      FROM       IHl        I>  R  F  C  K  1)  I  N  (.      P  A  (.  K  )  ;'• 


Useful  Catalog  Sources 

\1.MA  \Io\iF.  Glide  to  16mm 
F.LFfiRiCAL  Films.  Nat's  Elec- 
iriral  Manufacturers  Assn..  l.").') 
Kasi     tUh    St..    New    York    17. 

I  .  S.  (,i)\i  R\\1F\T  Funis  for 
Stiiooi,  ,'t  F\DisTR\.  Castle 
Films.  44.5  Park  .\ve..  Neu 
York  22.  N.  Y. 


D.  Additional  Films 


SIC 

CODE 

TITLE  OF  FILM 

in        L'(i. 

Aluminum— Mine  to  Metal 

27. 

A  Story  of  \ickel 

\'^       28.    Ten    Tlnnndnd  Feel  Deefi 
(barge  oil  well  drilling) 
29.     (C)    Pipe  Line 
16       30.    Building  the  Golden  (idle 
Bridge 
31.     (C)    How  to  Build  a  House 
in  7S  Minutes 
(prefab,  housing) 
(C)    Builders  of  the  Broad    Frith   Films 


PROni'CER  OR 
MAIN   DISTRIBLIOR 

Bureau   of   Mines. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bineau   of   Mines, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Shell    Oil    Co..    N.Y.C. 


Texas  Co.,  N.Y.C. 
Bethelehem   Steel 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 
Homasote  Corp., 
Trenton,  N.j. 


Ca)., 


17 
20 


32. 
33. 
34. 


Highway 
Painting  and  Decorating 


Sugar   (farming  and 
processing) 

35.  The  Baking  Industry 

36.  The  Dairy  Industry 


37. 
38. 


Nation's  Meat 

Poultry— A  Billion  Dollar 


Hollywood,  Calif. 
Carl   Mahnke  Films, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Business  Films  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Carl   Mahnke  Films, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Carl   Mahnke  Films, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dept.  of   .Agriculture, 


Industry    (|K>ultry  and  eggs)  Washington,   D.C. 


41. 


24       42 


43 


228i:23   39.    A   Personal  Investment 
(clothing   mfr.) 
40.    Fashion's  Favorite 
(rayon  mfr.) 

Modern    Hug  and   Carpet- 
making 

I)oorira\  to  llnjipiness 
(wooden  door  mfr.) 

(C)    Helping  America 

Deliver  the  Goods 
14.    Bound   to   Last    (Printing 
and  Book  Binding) 
Trees  to  Tribunes 
(Newspaper  printing) 
(C)    Behind  the  Camera 
(commercial  photography) 
(C)   Keeping  in  Touch 
(printing  ink  mfr.) 

Modern    Methods  in   Paint 
Production 


45. 


46. 


28       47. 


48 


49 


Hart,  Schaffner  and 

Marx,  Chicago.  111. 

DuPont   Corp..  Rayon 

Div.,    N.Y.C. 

.Mexander  Smith  &  Sons, 

N.Y.C. 

Douglas  Fir  Plywood 

Assn..   Tacoma,   Wash. 

Associated  Cooperage 

Industries.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  J.   CJanz   Co., 

N.Y.C. 

Chicago    Tribune, 

Chicago,  111. 

R.  G.   Wolff  Studios, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

International    Chemical 

Corp.,    N.Y.C. 

Armstrong   Paint   and 

Varnish  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Texas  Co,  N.Y.C. 
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((;)     Masters   of   Molecules 
(petroleum  refining) 
50.    The  Story  of  Lubricating  Oil  Standard  Oil  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
.")1.     (C)    //   the  Shoe   Fits  Institute  of  Visual 

(footwear  mfg.-Mc.'\n)  Training,    N.Y.C. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


66. 


67. 


Hathen   Productions. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Bureau  of   Mines, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Fostoria  Co., 
Moundsville,  W.Va. 
\'ermont   Marble   Co., 
Proctor,  Vt. 

Combustion  Engine  Co., 
N.Y.C. 

Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Coatesville,  Pa. 
N.J.   Zinc  Co., 
N.Y.C. 


2       .'12.    Onl\  a  Gasket    (Goetze 
Co.) 

53.  Alanufactured  Abrasives 

(carborundum,  etc.) 

54.  (C)    Crystal  Clear    (Blown 
and  pressed  glass  nitr.) 

55.  Mountains  of  Marble 

(quarrying  and  stonework) 
33       56.     (C)    Building  Boilers  for 
Sh  ips 

Head  Work    (boiler  head 
mfr.) 

An  Introduction  to  Die 
Casting 

Lead  Milling,  Smelting,  and  Bureau  of   Mines, 
Refining  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Magnesium-The   Miracle       Atlas  Educational 
Metal  Film  Co.,  Oak  Park 

Men,  Metals,  and  Machines  D.   D.   Rothacker. 

(nickel  rolling,  drawing)         N.Y.C. 
Swaging    (operation  of  Standard   Machine  Co 

swaging  machines)  Pioxidcnce.   R.I. 

A   Trip  Through  a   Modern  C.   L.   Venard, 
Wire  Mill  Peoria.  111. 

(C)     The   Worlds  Largest      Lukens  Steel  Co.. 
Plate  Mill 
36       65.    Command  Performance 

(phonograph  record  mfr.) 
Made  to  Take  It 

(spark  plug  mfr.) 

Underground  Raindrops 

(turbo  pump  motor  mfr.) 


111. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 

Wm.   J.  Ganz   Co.. 

N.Y.C. 

Gen.   Motors   Corp., 

N.Y.C. 

U.S.  Electric  Motors  Co., 

Milford,   Conn. 


n. 


73. 


38      74 


39      7- 


72 


81       78 


68.     (C)    West  Lynn   (watt  hour  Gen.  Elec.  Co., 
meter  mfr.) 
69.    Ford  Rouge  Plant 
(auto  mfr.) 
70.     (C)    Giant  Killers 
(boat    building) 
Gliding  Wings   (military 
glider  mfr.) 

The  Story  of  Willow  Run 
(bomber  mfr.) 
Wright  Builds  for  Air 
Sufnemacy    (aircraft   engine) 
mfr.) 

Big  Ben-The  People's 
Friend   (clock  mfr.) 
(C)    Tlte  Magic  of  Modern 
Plastics 

76.     (C)    The  Shape  of  Things  /oBoonton    Molding   Co 
Come  (plastic  products  mfr.)Boonton,  N.J. 

N.Y.  Central  System, 
N.Y.  City 

Carl  Mahnke  Films, 
Des  .Moines,  Iowa 

79.  Laundering  and  Dry  Carl  Mahnke  Films, 
Cleaning  Des   Moines.  Iowa 

80.  The  Forest  Ranger  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Phila.  Pa 

Ford   Motor  Corp., 
Detroit,   Mich. 
Princeton  Film  Center, 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Ford   Motor  Corp.. 
Detroit.   Mich. 
Ford   Motor  Corp.. 
Detroit.   Mich. 
Curtis-Wright, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Westclox.   LaSalle.  111. 

Brcskin   Publishing  Co., 
N.Y.C. 


The  Freight  Yard 
Telephone  and   Telegraph 
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Wore     OtPFERfMce 
in    Size 


FRONT   END 


ore   BAR.W 


Exaggerate    per-spbcdve 
from  fr.ont    to   back.  to 
CREATt    The   illusion   of 
GREATER.    DEPTH ~ 


E 


Iff!!?  a^  Side  vit 


:v\/ 


BACK  END 

MOTE  SLANT 
FR.OM  PR.OHT 

Ta  Back. 


Let's  Make  a  Diorama:  Part  I 


by  J.  W.  Jenkins 

]Visconsi>i  Slate  Historical  Society 


c 


HILDREX  tan  create  ^viili 
reality  the  people,  places 
and  things  they  stiuh 
through  making  dioramas.*  The 
diorama  is  a  colorful,  three  dimen- 
sional model  which  ma}  portrax 
historic  events,  manufacturing  meth- 
ods or  nian\  other  ivpes  of  acti\itv 
in  a  lili-like  manner.  .Although  the 
effect  of  realness  is  the  desirable  aoal 
in  making  a  diorama,  this  can  be 
achieved  only  with  obvious  distor- 
tions. 

.Ml  ol  the  oljjects  in  a  diorama 
should  appear  to  have  depth,  and 
the  illusion  of  distance  nnist  be 
achieved.  The  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground are  larger  than  those  in  the 
backgroiuul.  and  colors  closest  to  the 
eye  are   tlu    brightest   and   mosi    iii- 


•  ■Let's  .Make  a  Diorama,'  Part  I.  bv  J.  W. 
Jenkins.  November,   1948  See  &  Hear. 


MOTOR  ^ 

Pu  LLC  ys 

DIORAMA     CAN    BH 
EASluy    ANIMATED 


leirse.  .\11  objects  must  be  made  to 
slope  toward  the  rear  to  gi\  e  correct 
pers|)ective.  This  rear-ward  slope  can 
hardly   be  exaggerated   too  miith. 

The  materials  for  these  objects 
aie  almost  limitless  in  \ariety.  and 
a  great  man)  of  them  are  odds  and 
ends  which  can  be  sahaged  from 
home  and  school  scrap  piles. 

A  \ariel\  of  woods  may  be  used, 
but  generally  the  softwoods  such  as 
sugar  pine  and  bass  wood  are  most 
easily  (ar\ed  and  fashioned  for  min- 
iaiure  models.  Aircraft  jjlywood  and 
balsa  wood  are  other  excellent  woods 
lor  model  making  and  may  be  ]3ur- 
chased  at  hobb}  shops  in  several 
ihiekncsses.  They  do  not  split  easih 
and  the  thinner  pieces  can  be  cut 
will]    a   sharp  knife   or  ra/or   blade. 

.Many  good  pieces  of  wood  can  hi- 
foiuid  from  the  scrap  piles  in  a  wood 
woiking  shop,   and   stores   will    ])ro- 


^WlNOOW 
OPEMING 

Cut  Out 
S' Window  Painted 

^'*  "TRANSPARCNT 

Plastic 

WiNoovv  Painted 
ON  Paper,  and 
PASTED  on  Wall 

Two    S/MPcE    Me.THOOS 
Fob,  MAKiNCr   Witaoows 


\  itle  fruit  boxes,  cheese  boxes,  cigar 
boxes  and  berry  baskets.  Sjjools, 
i)iitton  mf)lds,  tlowels,  toothpitks. 
matches,  medicine  a|)plicators.  tongue 
depressors  and  wooden  plant  labels 
all  fmiiish  t\pes  of  wood  for  model 
making.  .Some  of  these  can  be  used 
wiih   litile   adilitional   work. 

Following  is  a  list  of  inex]x-nsi\e 
materials  which  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  wavs: 

i.  Cement  and  Plaster  oi  Paris  for 
making  terrain  models. 

2.  Glue  (there  are  several  types 
available   for   specific   purposes). 

3.  Cellophane  oi  thin  jjlastic  (some 
ol  this  tan  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial packages  and  containers). 

I.  Cotton  or  sponges  of  various  kinds 
lor  making  foliage,  etc. 

.").  Paints  and  colors  (including  oil 
stains,  oil  paints,  jjoster  colors,  and 
some  of  the  new  plastic  or  textured 
paints). 

().  Tooih-pieks  (especially  those 
matle  for  .serving  hors  tl'oeuMes). 
7.  Wheels  and  gears  from  old  clocks. 
H.  1  bin  leather  and  leather  thongs. 
'.>.  I  1-.  IS-,  or  2()-gaiige  copper  wire. 
H).    Caidboard   and  various   pajjers. 

II.  Basket  reed  (size  No.  1  or  2) . 
(continued    to    p.\ge    forty-two) 

USE    FOL/AGe    .^\ 
Tt>  MASKEOf^     J* 

OF-  Water.    Xk? 


Foliage    ^^ 


GLASS  -^ 
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F  I  L  M  S  •  S  L  I  D  E  S  •  11  E  C  0  R  D  I  N  G  S 
AM)    OTHER    Al  niO-VISUAE    AIDS 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Primary  and  Elementary 

The  Airport  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or 
Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
1150   Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,   111. 

•  In  primary  vocabulary,  provides  detailed 
description  of  the  varied  operations  taking 
place  in  a  typical  modern  airport.  Covers 
basic  facts  of  air  travel  and  transport,  and 
presents  over-all  picture  of  the  development 
and  far-reaching  implications  of  aviation. 
Collaborator:  Paul  R.  Hanna,  professor  of 
education,   Stanford   Univ. 

Building  a  Highway  (10  min)  Sound.  B6W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
111. 

•  Explains  to  primary-graders  the  role  of 
highways  in  America's  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  shovirs  the  major  processes  of 
modern  road-building.  Collaborator:  Maurice 
B.  Lagaard,  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
Technological  Institute,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Elementary  Physical  Science  Series  (5  films; 

10  min  each)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase. 
Films  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.   Y. 

•  Each  subject  in  the  series  presents  par- 
ticular scientific  facts  or  principles  by  means 
of  simple  plot  situations  designed  to  interest 
as  well  as  instruct  young  students.  Individ- 
ual   titles: 

1.  What  Is  Soil?  By  demonstration  and  ex- 
periment develops  an  understanding  of  soil 
and  soil   formation. 

2.  We  Make  a  Fire.  Children  on  a  picnic 
learn  the  principles  of  combustion  while 
building  a  small  campfire.  They  also  learn 
how  to  control  flames,  and  to  avoid  danger 
by   observing   proper   safety   precautions. 

3.  Water  In  the  Air.  Two  young  boys  caught 
in  a  sudden  thunder  shower,  learn  about 
the  mechanics  of  the  water  cycle  from  their 
own   first-hand   experience. 

4.  The  Thermometer  Talks.  An  engaging 
puppet  explains  facts  about  thermometers, 
what  they  are,  and  how  they  work. 

Scene  from  new  primary  film  "The  Airport" 


Above:  A  scene  from  "Building  a  Highway" 

5.  Nothing  But  Air.  Shows  how  Billy's  living 
and  play  activities  are  affected  by  the 
properties  of  the  invisible  but  very  real  air 
about  him. 

A  Pioneer  Home  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,  111. 

•  Historically  accurate  settings  answer,  for 
primary  students,  such  questions  as:  What 
was  a  pioneer  home  really  like?  What  part 
did  children  play  in  everyday  family  life? 
Covers  the  physical  surroundings,  home  fur- 
nishings, hard  work,  and  simple  pleasures 
that  were  part  of  life  in  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can's home.  Collaborator:  Viola  Theman, 
associate  professor  of  education.  Northwest- 
ern   Univ. 

Red  Hen  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Purchase. 
Arthur  Barr  Productions,  1265  Bresee  Ave., 
Pasadena   7,   Calif. 

•  A  red  hen  slips  away  from  the  barnyard 
flock  and  hides  a  nest  in  the  bushes.  Only 
the  duck  discovers  her  secret  which  she 
shares  with  the  audience.  Shows  the  mother 
hen  hatching  and  caring  for  her  little  chicks. 
Seven  Little  Ducks  (10  min)  Sound.    Color  or 

B&W.     Purchase.     Bailey   Films   Inc.,   2044 
N.   Berendo,   Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

•  Shows  how  6-year-old  Carol  helps  care 
for  a  family  of  Muscovy  ducks  which  she 
keeps  as  pets  in  the  back  yard.  Simple 
methods  of  feeding,  watering,  housing,  and 
protective  fencing  are  demonstrated  along 
with  the  characteristics  and  life  habits  of 
the   domesticated   Muscovy. 

Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 


look.    Demonstrates   four  fundamentals   of  a 
pleasant  appearance:  good  health,  good  pos-   j 
ture.  cleanliness,  and  neatness. 

International  Relations 

The  British  Isles  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
111. 

•  First  in  a  new  series  of  EBFilras  on  prin- 
ciple regions  of  the  world,  this  subject  pro- 
vides an  over-all  survey  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  British  Isles,  including 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  as  well  as  Eng- 
land.. Analyzes  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people,  the  enconomic  life  of  the  area,  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  overseas  trade 
in  providing  an  adequate  food  supply  for 
these  islands.  Collaborator:  H.  S.  Kemp,  pro- 
fessor  of  geography,   Harvard   Univ. 

Searchlight  on  the  Nations  (20  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films  of  the  Na- 
tions Inc.,  55  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Dramatizes  the  role  modern  communica- 
tions play  in  current  world  affairs,  particu- 
larly in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
Shows  how  the  radio,  telephone,  the  press, 
etc.,  help  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge 
that  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  world.  Produced  by  the  United  Nations 
Film   Board. 

Pilgrimage  to  Brittany  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.  Purchase.  Simmel-Meservey,  321 
S.  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

•  Another  release  in  Simmel-Meservey's  con- 
tinuing series  on  post-war  France.  This  sub- 
ject features  an  account  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed but  little  understood  people,  customs, 
and  traditions  of  the  ancient  French  province 
of   Brittany. 

There  Were  Two  Doctors  (20  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Purchase.  Simmel-Meser- 
vey, 321  S.  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

•  A  documentary  of  20th  Century  peasant 
life  in  the  Mexican  village  of  Zinacanton, 
designed  for  social  studies,  geography,  and 
general  science  classes.  Relates  the  true 
story  of  a  young  Mexican  doctor  who  served 
his  internship  in  this  village,  and  of  the 
problems  he  faced  trying  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  modern  medical  science  to  the 
people,  most  of  whom  trusted  only  the  local 
"witch  doctor"  whose  knowledge  consisted 
chiefly  of  ancient  superstitions  and  preju- 
dices. 

Scene  from  EBF's  "The  British  Isles" 


Health  and  Hygiene 

How   to   be   Well   Groomed   (10   min)   Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase.    Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago  1,   111. 
•    With   Don   and   Sue  as   examples   on   the 
screen,  students   learn   that   success  in  busi- 
ness   and    in    friendships    often    depends    a 
great  deal  on  first  impressions,  on  how  you 
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Typicdi  scenes  from  Coronet's  new  motivational  film  "How  to  Be  Well  Groomed" 


Mathematics 

Algebta  in  Everyday  Life  (10  min)  Sound. 
C®lor  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago  1,  111. 

•  With  emphasis  on  the  three  basic  alge- 
braic steps:  observation,  translation,  and 
manipulation  and  computation,  show  how 
Algebra  applies  to  daily  life  situations  as 
well  as  to  specialized  fields.  Students  see 
Grace  and  Bill  use  this  "language  of  num- 
bers" to  solve  a  problem  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  their  high-school  yearbook. 
Collaborator:  R.  O.  Cornett,  vice-president, 
Oklahoma   Baptist   Univ. 

Music 

Opera-On-Film  Series  (6  films)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase.  Official  Films  Inc.,  25  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  The  six  films  in  this  series,  photographed 
directly  on  stage  of  the  Rome  Opera  House, 
hove  been  edited  and  condensed  to  an 
average  running  time  of  25  minutes  each. 
Plot,  story  continuity,  and  chief  arias  have 
been  preserved  in  each  case,  and  English 
"ommentary  provided  by  Olin  Downes,  mu- 

^  critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  Cast  fea- 
r^s  artists  of  both  Rome  and  LaScala  com- 
::nies.  Each  film  accompanied  by  teachers 
.H».    Titles: 

Carmen  4.  Don  Posquale 

Marriage   of  Figaro  S    William  Tell 

Barber  of  Seville  5.  Lucia 

Psychology 

I  Personality  Development  Series  (3   films;    10 
min   each)   Sound.     B&W.     Rental   or   Pur- 
chase.     Encyclopaedia     Britannica     Films, 
j     1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 
.•  Series  provides  a  clear  idea  of  how  chil- 
:en  learn  to   "meet   the  world" — to  live   in 
and   play   in   it,   treating   all    others   with 
imess  and  respect.  The  films  are  adaptable 
classes  in  child  psychology,  social  studies, 
.jlogy,  and  home  economics  from  the  senior 
-ih    school    to    college    and    adult     level, 
■snes   were   photographed   in   the   Nursery 
.lool   of   Sarah   Lawrence   College,   and   in 
■e  hemes  of  mothers  and   babies  who   ac- 
^ally  appear  in  the  films.    Collaborator:  L. 
..  Frank   director,   Caroline  Zachry   Institute 
U  Human  Development,  New  York.    Individ- 
lal  titles   and   content: 

'art  I — Baby  Meets  His  Parents.  Points  out 
■  ^t  personality  differences  in  children  are 
-e  not   only   to   heredity,    but   to   individunl 


treatment    and    environment    during    infancy 

and  early  childhood. 

Part  U — Helping  the  Child  to  Face  the  Dont's. 

Illustrates  some  of  the  "Dont's"  every  child 
is  confronted  with  while  learning  to  protect 
himself  and  to  adjust  to  society,  and  ana- 
lyzes their  contribution  to  the  emerging  per- 
sonality. 

Part  III — Helping  the  Child  Accept  the  Do's. 
Shows  how  a  child  is  expected  to  conform 
to  the  mandates  of  politeness  and  personal 
living.  (Note:  This  series  of  three  10-min 
subjects  is  also  available  in  a  30  min,  one- 
reel,  version  for  use  in  community  and  adult 
forums.  The  latter  version,  covering  the 
same  subject  matter,  is  available  from  EBF 
under  the  title  The  Emergence  of  Personality.) 

Science 

Carbon  &  Its  Compounds  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago   I,  111. 

•  Beginning  with  familiar  objects — a  pencil, 
a  diamond,  a  piece  of  charcoal — explains 
simple  carbon  compounds  before  introducing 
hydrocarbons  and  the  more  complex  chain 
and  ring  compounds.  Also  covers  carbon's 
important  domestic,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial uses.  Collaborator:  T.  Moeller,  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 
The    Cell:    Structural    Unit    of    Life    (10    min) 

Sound.  Color  or  BSW.  Rental  or  Purhcase. 
Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg., 
Chicago  1,  111. 

•  Teaches  the  basic  relationship  between 
living  human  bodies  and  all  other  living 
organisms  in  the  world  by  a  study  of  the 
cell,  the  unit  common  to  all.  Microphoto- 
graphic  sequences  enable  the  student  to 
see  the  actual  protoplasm  in  a  living  leaf 
cell;  to  see  amoeba  growing  and  dividing; 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  functional 
differences  in  cell  structure.  Collaborators: 
W.  A.  Thurber,  professor  of  science,  and  W. 
B.  Clemens,  assistant  professor  of  science. 
State  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Energy  In  Our  Rivers  (10  min)  Sound.    Color 

or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,   111. 

•  The  complete  story  of  water  power  and 
its  uses  from  the  days  of  the  old  waterwheel 
which  turned  grind  and  mill  stones,  to  the 
massive  dams  and  hydro-electric  plants  of 
today.  Shows  how  the  huge  reservoirs  of 
water  captured  by  these  modern  structures 
are  used  to  furnish  electricity  to  cities  and 
factories.  Collabortor:  T.  F.  Barton,  chairman, 


Dept.  of  Geography  &  Geology,  Southern 
Illinois  Normal   Univ. 

Winds  &  Their  Causes  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 

>r  B&'vV.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,   III. 

•  Gives  high-school  students  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  winds  and  their  causes  by 
means  of  a  story  about  teen-ager  Pete  who 
is  determined  to  find  out  why  his  model 
airplane  crashed.  With  Pete,  the  students 
discover  the  facts  behind  thermals,  cumulus 
clouds,  and  thunderstorms,  and  then  find 
explanations  for  the  great  winds  of  the  earth 

-the  Easterlies  and  Westerlies,  and  on  and 
off  shore  breezes.  Collaborator:  W.  A.  Thur- 
ber, professor  of  science.  State  Teachers 
CoUee  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Sports  Subjects 

Soccer:  the  Universal  Game  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Purchase.  Hollywood-Pan-American 
Films,  5356  LaMirada  Ave.,  Hollywood  27, 
Calif. 

•  Introduces  Americans  of  all  ages  to  soccer, 
the  world's  most  popular  field  game,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  its  history  and  methods 
of  play.  Animation  and  slow  motion  se- 
quences illustrate  fundamentals,  while  action 
shots  picture  the  foot  and  head  skill  acquired 
by   experienced   players. 

These  Sporting  Scots  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.  Purchase.  Howley-Lord  Inc.,  61 
W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Presents  sequences  of  outdoor  life  in  Scot- 
land, unfamiliar  to  many  people  and  diffi- 
cult to  film  because  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  Includes  stag  stalking,  sheepdog 
trials  and  training,  fishing  and  golf,  with 
emphasis  on  competition  in  annual  games. 
Colorful  tartans  and  background  score  of 
lively  Scottish  music  add  interest. 

Thrift  Habits 

Your  Thrift  Habits  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.  Purchase  or  Rental.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago 
1,  111. 

•  Shows  students  that  many  material  goals 
in  life  are  not  the  result  of  "luck"  but  rather 
of  the  kind  of  careful  planning  that  includes 
setting  up  a  budget  for  systematic  savings, 
wise  and  thoughtful  buying,  doing  without 
extravagances,  and  choosing  between  im- 
mediate and  future  satisfactions. 

Below:  Scene  from  "Winds  &  Their  Causes" 
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Teacher  Training  Films 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWELVE) 
clock  announces  the  changing  events  of 
the    day's    schedule. 

Your  Children  and  You  (30  min)  B&W  (Film 
Publishers). 

•  Beginning  with  infants  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  the  film  deals  with  all  the  phases  of 
problems  of  and  with  children,  suggesting 
ways  in  which  parents  can  deal  with  prob- 
lems in  parent-child  relations.  With  frank- 
ness and  clarity,  problems  of  early  child- 
hood are  pictured.  A  "must"  for  all  parents. 
Your   Children's   Meals   (23   min)   B&W   (BIS). 

•  Presents  common  sense  suggestions  in 
overcoming  eating  problems  as  they  occur 
among  young  children.  Stresses  attractive 
serving  of  food,  reasonable  quantity  and 
avoidance  of  emotional  concern  by  parent. 
Your   Children's   Sleep    (23   min)   B&W   (BIS). 

•  Presents  children's  sleep  problem  as  con- 
trasted with  adults.  Stresses  need  for  pa- 
rental sympathy  and  understanding  of  those 
things  which  cause  worry  and  nightmares. 
Analysis  of  some,  causes.  Stresses  neces- 
sity for  having  child  enjoy  going  to  bed 
and  developing  regular  habits  of  going  to 
sleep  promptly. 


11.  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 


Bringing    the    World    to    the    Classroom    (20 

min)  B&W   (EBF). 

•  How  the  sound  film  medium  can  sur- 
mount the  barriers  to  human  learning;  the 
need  for  the  proper  use  of  instructional 
films  if  optimum  benefits  are  to  accrue;  the 
nature  and  scope  of  teaching  films  produced 
for  all  levels  of  instruction  since  1936. 
Broader  Concept  of  Method:  Part  I — Devel- 
oping Pupil  Interest  (13  min)  B&W.  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 

•  This  film  presents  a  frank  picture  of  the 
conventional,  teacher-dominated,  lesson- 
hearing  type  of  recitation,  and  shows  typi- 
cal effects  of  this  method  upon  student  at- 
titudes, responses,  and  learning.  The  film 
then  shows  alternative  techniques  to  achieve 
broader  educational  objectives.  A  compari- 
son is  drawn  between  the  formal  recitation 
and  the  informal  group  discussion  types  of 
class  sessions  in  whish  students  are  per- 
mitted, under  unobtrusive  teacher  guidance, 
to  share  in  the  planning  of  their  work  and 
are  thereby  stimulated  towards  worthwhile 
and  meaningful  learning  experiences. 
Broader     Concept     of     Method:     Part     II    — 

Teachers  and   Pupils   Planning   and   Work- 
ing Together  (19  mm)  B&W   (McGraw-Hill). 

•  The  film  continues  the  development  of  the 
project  that  was  initialed  by  the  class  in 
Part  1.  Students  are  shown  learning  to 
work  together,  to  organize  themselves  into 
functional  groups,  to  make  and  carry  out 
plans  for  investigation,  and  to  present  their 
findings  and  recommendations  in  a  group 
report.  In  these  activities  some  difficulties 
are  encountered  which  the  teacher  helps 
them  to  overcome  by  tact  and  guidance.  The 
film  shows  how  this  type  of  group  partici- 
pation gives  the  students  practice  in  re- 
flective thinking  and  in  expressing  them- 
selves, and  how  they  come  to  evaluate 
the  things  they  have  learned  as  a  result 
of   the   experience. 


Instructional  Films — The  New  Way  to 
Greater  Education  (25  min)  B&W  (Coronet). 

•  In  simple  well-illustrated  terms  the  most 
effective  techniques  of  using  films  in  teach- 
ing discussed.  A  lesson  presented  by  a 
teacher  using  a  film.  The  important  ele- 
ments of  preview,  introduction,  effective 
showing  and  follow-up  activities  emphasized 
by   the   teacher-demonstrator. 

Learning  to  Understand  Children:  Part  1 — A 
Diagnostic  Approach  (21  min)  B&W 
(McGraw-Hill). 

•  This  film  presents  a  case  study  of  Ada 
Adams,  an  emotionally  and  socially  malad- 
justed girl  of  15.  It  records  the  efforts  of 
her  English  teacher  to  study  her  case  sym- 
pathetically, to  understand  her  and  to  plan 
remedial  procedures  to  help  her.  Shown 
in  detail  are  the  diagnostic  techniques,  such 
as  observation  of  the  child's  behavior,  study 
of  her  previous  records,  personal  interviews, 
home  visitation,  and  formulation  of  an  hy- 
pothesis for  remedial  measures.  The  tech- 
niques depicted  are  applicable  to  diagnos- 
ing difficulties  of  many  types  of  problem 
children. 

Learning  to  Understand  Children:  Part  II 
—A  Remedial  Program  (23  min)  B&W 
(McGraw-Hill). 

•  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  case  study 
of  Ada  Adams.  The  teacher  develops  a 
plan  for  remedial  action  which  uses  Ada's 
interest  in  art  as  a  means  for  improving 
Ada's  self-confidence  and  interest  in  her 
school  work,  as  well  as  for  recognition  and 
acceptance  by  her  schoolmates.  These  ef- 
forts apparently  bring  about  considerable 
improvement.  It  is  obvious  that  the  teacher 
cannot  solve  all  of  Ada's  problems,  but  the 
techniques  illustrated  in  the  film  are  in- 
dicative of  the  sort  of  remedial  procedures 
which   may  be  used. 

Maintaining  Classroom  Discipline  (14  min) 
B&W.   (McGraw-Hill). 

•  This  film  explodes  the  fundamentals  of 
proper  control  of  class  conduct  and  attitude. 
Contrasting  methods  of  handling  a  class 
are  demonstrated.  First  the  camera  takes 
us  into  a  classroom  where  teacher  and 
students  appear  to  be  pulling  in  opposite 
directions;  minor  infractions  snowball  into 
major  disciplinary  problems,  and  school 
work  is  neither  instructive  nor  pleasant  for 
anyone.  The  film  analyzes  the  problem, 
showing  that  the  trouble  was  largely  due 
to  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  films  show  that  the  impact  of  the 
teacher's  personality  upon  the  students  has 
an  important  effect  on  the  general  progress 
and  behavior  of  the  class.  The  film  goes 
back  to  the  starting  point,  shows  how  same 
situation  could  be  handled  differently  by 
the  same  teacher,  using  techniques  which 
are   obviously   more   successful. 

Making  ol  a  Mural  (11    min)  Color.   (EBF). 

•  Produced  in  color,  this  film  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  observing  and 
studying  the  important  processes  involved 
in  the  planning  and  completion  of  a  typical 
mural  composition.  Also,  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  students  and  others  interested  in 
art  to  see  one  of  the  world's  great  mural 
masters,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  at  work  and 
to  study  his  style  of  painting.  After  pro- 
viding a  complete  overview  of  the  many 
steps  leading  up  to  the  final  process,  the 
film  depicts  the  actual  painting  of  the  mural 
itself. 


Meaning    of    Long    Division    (10    min)    B&W 
(EBF). 

•  By  means  of  animated  drawing,  the 
meaning  of  long  division  as  nothing  more 
than  a  short-cut  way  of  doing  a  series  of 
subtractions  is  explained  through  graphic 
visualization.  Using  two  problems,  ani- 
mated explanations  of  actually  how  single 
and  then  group  subtractions  are  performed 
when  divisor  is  subtracted  from  the  divi- 
dend to  yield  the  quotient  reveal  to  the 
intermediate-grade  child  what  too  often  be- 
comes  a    mechanical   process. 

Painting  Reflections  in  Water  (11  min)  Color. 
(EBF). 

•  Portrays  watercolor  techniques  as  used  by 
a  leading  artist,  Eliot  O'Hara,  as  he  paints 
reflections  in  water.  Picturesque  Gloucester 
Harbor  with  its  colorful  fishing  boats  is  the 
subject  reproduced.  The  logical  method  of 
its  presentation  enhances  the  value  of  the 
film  for  the  beginner  and  the  advanced 
student. 

Teaching    with    Sound    Films     '.  1    min)    B&W. 
(EBF). 

•  Depicts  methods  of  using  the  sound  film 
with  units  of  instruction  at  the  primary,  in- 
termediate, junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels.  The  parts  played  by  the  teacher, 
the  pupils,  and  the  sound  film  illustrated 
in  the  study  of  "Plant  Growrth",  "Sound", 
"Work  of  Rivers",  and  other  subjects.  The 
need  for  professional  knowledge  in  this 
field;  this  film  a  contribution  to  the  teach- 
ing   method. 

Tips  for  Teachers  (19  min)  B&W  (Jam  Handy).  ! 

•  The   film    approaches   teaching    from   the 
stcmdpoint    a    salesperson    would    take.     It  ( 
emphasizes     the     "Three     P's",     personality, ; 
preparation,   and   presentation. 

Using    the    Classroom    Film     '22    min)    B&W ; 
(EBF).  i 

•  The  film  develops  the  method  of  antici- 
pating the  showing  of  the  classroom  film, 
of  showing  the  film  and  then  closes  with 
a  description  of  the  followup  activities  that 
can  grow  out  of  the  film  experience.  Since . 
so  much  depends  upon  effective  utilization 
of  film  materials,  this  film  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  use  among  in-service  training  I 
groups   and   faculty   meetings. 


III.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNNITY 


American  Teacher  (15  min)  B&W.  (MOT). 
•  The  relationship  of  education  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  strength  of  this  countr 
is  stressed.  The  present  responsibility  c: 
public  school  teachers  and  the  downwa::; 
trend  of  recruits  form  a  background  lor 
(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE   FORTY) 

Below:  A  representative  scene  from  a  United 
World   teacher  training   motion  picture. 
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If   You    Oivii   a  Projector — You    iSced 
This    Invaluable    Guide    to    Its    L'se! 


pmmm 

P     Project  lOfi  is  t  s\ 
G       Miuiiibook  H 


The  Audio -Visual 
Projectionist's  Handbook 


Edited  by  Amo  deBernindis 
Portland  (Ore.)  Public  Scliools 


Schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  enthusiastically  approved  the  first 
editions  of  The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook.  It's  the  most  complete 
and  understandable  guide  book  now  available  anywhere  to  better  utilization  of  all 
types  of  audio  and  visual  aids.  Now  arranged  in  section  form  and  larger  than  be- 
fore with  additional  features,  ne^v  colors,  new  threading  diagrams. 

Use  this  pictorial  Handbook  for  teacher  training  classes,  to  instruct  student 
operators,  and  as  a  general  reference  on  many  daily  problems  in  audio-\'isual  pro- 
gramming and  projection.  Single  copy  One  Dollar;  sent  postpaid  if  payment 
accompanies  order.    Liberal  discotitits  on   quantity  orders. 

Note  These  Colorful  Graphic  Feature  Sections 


♦  Here  Are  Some  of  the  Colorful,  Graphic 
Features  Including  helpful  suggestions  on 
room  lavout  for  good  projection,  acoustics, 
ventilation,  darkening,  etc.;  formula  for  screen 
placement;  diagrams  on  principles  of  sound 
motion  picture  projection;  sound  slidefilm 
projection;  a  chart  on  film  care  and  mainte- 

STEP  BY  STEP  LESSONS 

The  Projectionist's  Job 
Before  the  Showing 
Starting  the  Picture 
During  the  Showing 
Ending  the  Picture 
After  the  Showing 
Projector  Care  &  Lubrication 

(all  in  iwo-color  graphic  pages) 


nance;  an  operator's  trouble  checklist;  safety 
precautions;  use  of  opaque  materials;  use  of 
recording  equipment  in  education:  flat  pic- 
ture ideas;  plus  original  and  exclusive  thread- 
ing diagrams  on  all  standard  16mm  sound 
motion  picture  projectors! 

The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook 
812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10. 

Please    send copies    of    the    Handbook    at    $1 

each  for  which  payment  is  enclosed/or  hill  me  (sent 
postpaid   if   payment    accompanies   this   order). 

Name: 

School: 

Address: 

City: State: Zone. 


JANUARY    •   1949 
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Teacher  Training  Films 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THIRTY-EIGHT) 
a  comprehensive  explanation  of  progressive 
or  modem  education  as  it  serves  our  soci- 
ety. Explanations  made  by  Dewry,  Kilpat- 
rick,  Bagley.  A  strong  film  presented  with 
professional  dignity.  Not  to  be  used  at 
the  same  meeting  as  Teachers'  Crisis  be- 
cause of  the  repetitious  content. 
And    So    They    Live    (24    min)    B&W.    (NYU). 

•  Description  of  the  conditions  in  wfhich 
some  of  the  farm  families  of  the  rural  south 
live  and  go  to  school.  Points  up  the  need 
for  re-education  the  adults  to  a  w^iser  use 
of  the  land,  and  for  providing  education 
that  is  closer  to  their  needs  outside  of  the 
school. 

Better  Schools   for   Rural  Wisconsin   (29   min) 
Color.   (Univ.   Wis.   Bur.   Vis.   Instr.) 

•  A  documentary  film  built  around  the 
actual  experiences  of  teacher  and  pupils 
as  they  live  in  a  typical  Wisconsin,  one-room 
rural  school,  and  in  modem  central  schools 
in  Cobleskill  and  Middleburgh,  New?  York. 
In  purpose  reveals  the  typical  one-room 
rural  school  as  today  inadequate  to  meet 
educational  needs.  By  contrast,  shows  the 
central  school,  located  in  an  open  rural 
area,  as  it  more  completely  meets  educa- 
tional responsibilities  as  they  are  thought  of 
today.  All  teachers,  pupils,  school  officials, 
town  officers,  and  adults  shown  in  the  film 
authentic  participants  in  the  situations  shown. 
A  true  documentary  approach. 

Books  and  People  (15  min)  Color.  (Am.  Li- 
.     brary  Assn.) 

•  The  relationship  between  a  wide  program 
of  reading  and  community  welfare  and 
cultural  growth  is  shown  through  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  techniques  of  establish- 
ing the  small  urban,  raral,  or  county  library. 
Children  Must  Learn   (14   min)   B&W.   (NYU). 

•  The  future  hope  of  the  community  shown 
to  lie  with  the  children;  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  for  bringing  the  school  program 
into  more  direct  line  with  community  prob- 
lems. 

Lessons  in  Living  (22  min)  B&W.  (Nat'l.  Film 
Bd.    of    Canada). 

•  The  story  is  told  of  a  run-down,  tradition- 
bound,  Canadian  rural  school  situation  in 
which,  under  the  active  leadership  of  the 
visiting  supervisor,  the  teacher,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  children,  an  active  reorgan- 


Colonial  Willianisburg 

IN    2x2    KODACHROMES 

■Arranged  in  teachinj;  size  units. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began  among  famous  men. 
Most  impressive  historic  center  in 
Arr.erica.  Many  features  with  teach- 
ing values  for  better  Americans  to- 
day. Provide  for  unhurried  study 
and   liiscussion. 

For  details  and   preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


ization  of  the  physical  plant  and  educa- 
tional purpose  was  achieved.  The  film 
stresses  the  opportunities  which  cooperation 
holds  for  any  rural  school  district  to  better 
itself  with  respect  to  physical  surroundings, 
place  in  the  community,  and  social,  as  well 
as  educational  accomplishment. 
Librarian  (10   min)   B&W.   (VG). 

•  The  film  emphasizes  not  only  the  routine 
■work  of  the  librarian  but  the  relationship 
of  the  librarian  to  the  community.  The  gen- 
eral classifications  into  which  librarians  are 
divided  is  shown.  Emphasis  is  made  on 
the  specialized  training  which  librarians 
going  into  small  or  large  communities  must 
have.  A  very  comprehensive  account. 
Schoolhouse   in  the  Red   (41    min)  Color   (W. 

K.   Kellogg   Foundation). 

•  The  problem  of  rural  school  district  re- 
organization from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Shows  typical  rural 
school  board  facing  question  of  improve- 
ment of  their  school  with  district  reorgani- 
zation as  an  alternative.  Discussion  of  the 
issue  leads  to  decision  to  visit  a  reorganized 
system  where  the  problem  focuses  on  bene- 
fits to  the  children.  No  decision  arrived  at 
in  the  film,  but  good  basis  provided  for 
discussion.  Should  be  used  with  Better 
Schools  for  Rural  Wisconsin. 

Make  Way  lor  Youth  (20  min)  B&W.  (Associ- 
ion   Films. 

•  An  account  of  how  one  American  town 
combatted  intolerance  by  giving  its  youth 
an  opportunity  to  cooperate  and  utilize  their 
energies  for  good.  This  film  was  shot  in 
Madison. 

One-tenth  of  Our  Nation  (25  min)  B&W.  (Col- 
lege  Film   Center). 

•  Education  of  negro  children  in  the  rural 
South  from  one-room  shacks  and  trade 
schools    to    universities. 

Teachers  Crisis   (17   min)   B&W.   (MOT). 

•  This  film  stresses  the  lay  responsibility 
for  supplying  better  salary  schedules  which 
will  be  incentive  for  teachers  to  consider 
education  in  the  same  light  with  law,  medi- 
cine, and  other  professions.  An  excellent 
status  report  on  the  dangerous  downward 
trend  in  teacher  training.  Shows  dramati- 
cally the  responsibility  teachers  must  as- 
sume, the  relationship  of  education  to  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  dollars,  the  plight  of 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  the  begin- 
ning steps  of  salary  scale  revision  over  the 
nation. 

Wilson    Dam    School    (20    min)    B&W.    (TVA). 

•  The  Wilson   Dam   School   is   described  as 


it  was  operated  through  1941.  As  a 
school  supervised  by  the  Alabama  Stale 
Department  of  Education  and  T.V.A.,  it  '" 
demonstrated  progressive  procedures  in  a 
typical  day  for  very  young  children  through 
the  upper  grades.  The  philosophy  of  drill 
when  needed:  learning  by  doing  through 
shared  experiences;  and  pupil-teacher  plan-  jl 
ning  of  activities  make  the  film  of  value  be- 
cause of  the  forward-looking  teachniques  it 
demonstrates. 

FILM  SOURCE  LIST 


Here  are  the  sources  of  teacher  training 
films  listed  in  this  month's  special  feature 
iind  discussed  in  the  s>niposiuni  of  articles: 

American  Librory  Association,  50  East 
Huron   Street,   Chicago    1 1 ,   Illinois 

Associotion  Films,  206  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue,  Chicago   3,   Illinois 

BIS:  British  Information  Service,  39  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois 

College  Film  Center,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New 
York   27.    New   York 

Coronet  Instructional  Films.  65  East  South 
Water   Street,    Chicago    1,    Illinois 

EBF:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
1 1 50   Wilmette   Avenue,   Wilmette,   Illinois 

Film  Publishers.  Inc.,  25  Broad  Street,  New 
York    4,    New   York 

International  Film  Bureou,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand 
Blvd.,    Detroit    11,   Michigan 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan 

MOT:  March  of  Time,  369  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York    17,   New  York 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
Street,    New    York    18,    New   York 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  400  West 
Madison   Street,   Chicago   6,   Illinois 

New  York  University  Film  Library,  26  Wash- 
ington Place,  New  York  3,  New  York 

TVA:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

United  World  Films.  445  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,   New  York 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instmction,  1312  West  Johnson  St.,  Madi- 
son,   Wis. 

VG:  Vocational  Guidance  Films,  215  East 
Third  Street,   Des   Moines   9,   Iowa 


Hal  Kopel  Joins  EB  Films' 
Research— Production  Staff 

♦  Hal  Kopel.  until  iccLiiily  an  edu- 
cational liiiii  ])i()duccr  at  Penns\l- 
\aiiia  .Slate  College,  has  been  named 
ieseai(li  and  prodiiclion  associate 
with  Encyclopaedia  Biiianiii<  a  Films 
liK..  A\'iliiieile.  111. 

While  al  I'eiin  .Slate.  Kopel  pro- 
duced training  pictures  lor  a  U.  S. 
\avy  experimental  film  project  in 
addition  lo  ediicaiional  titles  lot  tlie 
(ollene  extension  ser\i(is.  .Amoiif^ 
his    dims    are:    The    Safest    ]Vay,    a 


primary-grade  training  subject  pro- 
duced lor  the  .American  .Automobile 
.Vssocialion:  Boohs  i-  People  — The 
Wealtli  Within,  produced  for  the 
Southern  Educational  Film  Produc- 
tion ,Ser\i(e  and  disigned  lo  siiimi- 
late  rural  use  ol  iil)raries;  and  Con- 
slriKtiou  Ahead,  a  l'enns\  1\  ania  De- 
pailiiieiil  oi  Hig!iwa\s  lilm  showing 
how  concrete  highways  are  built. 

During  the  war  Kopel  produced 
se\eral  training  subjects  lor  Bell 
.\ircraft  Corporation  including  An 
Ai'iatio!)  Story.  Rejnnt  on  fet  Pro- 
pulsion, and  Utility  Unlimited. 
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EASTERN  STATES 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   . 

Biiner  Pholo  Co.,  933   Pcnn  Ave. 

\\  ..  \\  .nliiiiijKin  I.  Fii-f  CatUij;. 
Ja    Handy    Organiialion,    Inc., 
ransporlation     Bldg.,     Washing- 
n  6. 

||.     MAS.SACHUSETTS     • 

Sislcy-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
i;lon  St.,  Qiiincy  69  and  20 
Jawmiit    St..    Boston    16. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE     . 

I.  I.   Rice  and    Company,    78    \V. 

(niral  St..  Maiulicste  . 

•     NEW    JERSEY     • 
Jiicraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  \.  J. 

•     NE\V   YORK     • 

»iation  Films,  (Y.M.C.A.  Mo- 
Ui  Picture  Bureau)  347  Madi- 
s<   Ave.,   New    York    17. 

isiuticnal  Cinema  Service,  Inc., 
1  II  Broadway.  New  \'ork  19. 

uriandy  Organiration,  Inc.,  1775 

Badway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ofn's,    68    West    48th    St.,    New 

Vk   18.  N.Y. 

td   Sciences,  599SH   Suffern. 


I  •     PENNSYLVANIA     . 

»r  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447. 
L  lasler. 

mlandy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
L  :ny  Axe..  Pittsburgh  22. 
IT'    Sound     Film     Library,     410 
I  rd  Ave..  Pittsburgh   19. 
trWiUiams   Films,   311    Market 
*'-t.  Pittsburgh  22. 
(  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
it  Sharpsville,  Route   18. 


(JTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     . 

"n  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar 
ion  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     . 

wEwing  &  Sons,  725   Povdras 
'  -ew  Orleans  12. 

^   Movie   &   Photo  Co.,    1052 
oia  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     • 

«Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
-Jackson  2. 


•     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
Ave.   at   5   Points.  Columbus    11. 

•     TENNESSEE     . 

.Sam    Orleans    and    As.sociates,    Inc., 

211    W.  Ciiinbpihmd   Ave..   Kno\- 
villc  15. 

Southern    Visual    Films,    686  689 

Shrine  Rldg,,  Memphis. 


IMIinVESTERN    STATES 


•     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,    Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Midiigan  Ave..  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.   Michigan 

Ave..    Chicago    3. 

•     INDIANA     . 

Indiana    Visual    Aids  Co.,   Inc.,   726 

X.  Illinois  St..  Indianapolis  6.  " 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409  11 

Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Thacher-Bangs  Inc.,  315  N.  Emporia 

.^ve.,  Wichita  2. 
Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•      MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    3248    Gratiot 
•Ave..  Detroit  7. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 
Kalamazoo  8. 


•  MINNESOTA     . 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave..  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  T-irst  Ave.,  East 
Duluth. 

•  NEBRASKA     . 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mandcr- 
son  St..  Omaha   11. 

•     OHIO     . 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
I'ayne  Ave.,  Cleveland   14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Pavne  Ave.. 
Cleveland    14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
lalbolt    Building.  Dayton   2. 


Audio-Video,   Inc..    1501    Youne  St 
D^'llas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Houston! 

Ocorge    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N 
Haskell,  Dallas  1. 

Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 
Iwelfih,     Austin. 

2010    North    Field    Sircci,   Dallas. 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

•     UTAH     . 

DcM-ret    Book   Company,   44    F     So 

l<^^niple   St.,    Salt    Lake    City    10.. 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ide;,l  Pictures,  1370  S.  Bcretania  Si 

IhiMdlulu,   T.   H. 

.Motion   Picture  Enterprises,   121    S 
Bcretania    Honolulu.    1.   H.  ~ 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast    Visual    Education    Co.,    605,s 

Sunset    Blvd.,   Hollywood   28. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046    Hollywood    Blvd..   Los   An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St 

Oakland  II. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau),  351   Turk  St..  San 

Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 
5. 

•     TEXAS     • 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave 
Dallas  4. 


C  A  N  A  D  A 

General  Films  Limited 
Head  Office: 

1534     Thirteenth     Ave.,     Rceina 
Sask.  '^       • 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal,  Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St..  Monclon,  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's. 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West.  Toronto,  Ont. 
535    W.    Georgia   St.,   Vancouver 

B.  C. 

810    Confederation    Life    Bldg.. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    Ave.. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult   These   AudicVisual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials      ers  listed  in  these  directory  pages 
reviewed  in  the  oapp.s  nf  .Sfi-  2-  m...„  /-.       ,  '  P**?"- 


reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nitv  or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audio-visual  education  deal- 


Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
filmstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and     their    service    outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10.    ILLINOIS 


ITHIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT.  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


ANUARV   •    1949 
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(CONTINIED     FROM     PACK     EIGHTKEN) 

t\pes  of  projectit)!!  equipment  and 
projetlion  rooms  lor  a  \er\  adequate 
program  of  college  instruction  en- 
riched with  the  use  of  visual  and 
auditory  aids.  A  generous  budget  for 
rentals  and  purchases  is  adequate  to 
cover  all  of  the  requested  needs  ot 
our  facult).  We  use  films  extensively 
and  constantly  in  the  following  de- 
partments of  education:  art.  indus- 
trial arts  education,  home  econom- 
ics, social  studies,  geography,  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  English, 
health  education,  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

1  he  securing  ot  films  to  meet  the 
high  scholarship  demands  of  some 
of  oiu-  facidty  in  certain  special 
areas  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  in  certain  phases 
of  health  education  in  education 
of  the  handicapped,  ■we  have  a  de- 
mand for  films  which  heretofore  have 
been  available  only  to  practicing 
physicians  and  medical  schools. 

In  ihe  field  of  English  we  find  the 
lacult)  interested  onh  in  the  inicut 
\ersions  of  some  of  the  film  classics 
such  as  The  In^nrmer,  Brief  Inter- 
lude, etc.  Our  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  examjjle,  in  its  study  of 
mental  hygiene  is  most  enthusiastic 
in  its  appraisal  of  the  two  Canadian 
masterpieces.  Feeling  of  Hostility, 
and  Feeling  of  Rejection.  Our  Art 
Department,  which  has  not  in  the 
past  been  too  happy  o\er  any  of  the 
films  made  for  its  special  use,  is 
cjuite  pleased  with  the  film,  linim- 
dary  Lines.  We  have  yet  to  get  films 
which  adecpiately  meet  the  desires 
ot  oiu-  geography  and  social  studies 
people.  This  statement  does  not  in- 
fer that  there  are  no  good  films  in 
that  area.  It  means  that  in  terms  of 
the  need  and  the  possil)ility,  the 
field  still  has  room  lor  growtli  in 
\isual  materials.  The  Industrial  Arts 
Deparinient  is  making  great  use  of 
many  of  tiie  films  h)  tite  lieihlehem 
Steel.  United  Stales  Steel,  and  (ien- 
cial   .Motors  Companies. 

.\11  of  our  college  teachers  who 
use  these  films  as  part  of  their  in- 
structional program  professionalize 
tlie  use  of  such  materials  l)y  having 
students  participate  in  their  selec- 
tion. projectif)ii,  and  e\aIuatioii.  The 
proper  technicjues  lor  the  use  of 
visual  aids  are,  on  the  part  of  iiiain 
of  our  teachers,  not  only  e\em|)li(ied 
but  taugltt  as  ])ari  of  liie  professional 
course.  • 


A-V  Progress  at  San  Diego  State 

by   Fred   Harcleroad,   Director  ot   Aiidio-Visual    Education 


AUDIO  X'lSUAL  METHODS 
and  materials  of  instrtiction 
^  are  considered  a  means  to 
an  end  in  themselves  as  professional 
experience  has  provided  in  this  area 
at  San  Diego  State  College.  Se\eral 
prol:)Iems  are  Ijeing  met  in  audio- 
visual radio  jsreparation.  since  can- 
didates for  the  elementar\  creden- 
tials, secondary  and  junior  high 
school  credentials  are  expected  to 
experience  jjrofessional  training  se- 
quences in  audio-visual  radio  tools 
and  techniques.  Under  ideal  pro- 
fessional training  experiences  witli 
auclio-\isual  radio  materials  are  in- 
tegrated into  the  regular  teacher 
training  sequences.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  offer  sep- 
arate courses,  but  this  is  done  only 
after  tlie  first  possibilities  have  been 
exhausted.  For  teachers  no  longer 
on  the  campus,  but  interested  in 
taking  original  professional  experi- 
ence in  the  field  or  in  renewing  their 
acquaintance  with  iip-to-thc-moment 
technicpies.  ilie  course  is  designed  to 
fill  this  need  antl  is  offered  during 
the  e\enings  on  campus  and  is  avail- 


able at  extension  centers  in  outhine 
areas  for  those  teachers  too  remotelv 
remo\ed  from  the  campus  to  j)artici- 
pate. 

As  an  example  of  what  profes- 
sional training  ex|)eriences  are  pro- 
\  ided  to  secondary  teaching  candi- 
dates, the  following  are  summari/ed:' 
the  types  of  availability  of  audio- 
visual materials,  psychological  and 
philosophical  factors  underlying  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials,  experi- 
ences in  evaluating  audio-visual  ma- 
terials of  instrticticiii,  prol)lems  of 
storing,  filing  and  maintaining 
equipment  and  materials,  experi- 
ence in  operating  projectors,  wire 
recorders,  etc. 

In  the  elementary  professional 
training  sequences  with  field  trips, 
all  types  of  machines,  bulletin 
boards,  black  boards,  etc.  are  worked 
right  into  the  practice  teaching  ex- 
periences which  all  teachers  in  train- 
ing are  expected  to  take.  Every  teach- 
er in  training  at  San  Diego  State ; 
College  is  given  directed  leacliing ; 
experience  as  well  as  formal  training 
in  the  materials  and  utilization  tech- 
niques of  audio-visual   aids.  • 


Let's  Make  a  Diorama: 

(continued  from  page  thirty-five) 
1 2.  Veil  or  corsage  pins.  1 3.  Tin. 
1  \.  Common  pins.  15.  Plastic  straws. 
U).  Broom  straws.  17.  Linen  threatl. 
18.  Rubber  bands.  19.  Copper  foil. 
20.  Plastic  wood.  21.  Paper  clips. 
22.   Pencils. 

Here  are  some  general  suggestions 
to  follow  in  making  finished  models: 
Use  wood  unless  another  material  is 
specifically  indicated  because  it  is 
less  apt  to  warp  and  many  \arietics 
are  as  easily  handled  as  cardboaid. 
The  wood  should  be  sandpapered 
cjuile  smooth  and  all  cut  edges 
should  lie  "s(|iiai((l"  lo  make  a  good, 
well  fitting  model.  Be  careful  of  the 
natural  textures  of  some  woods  lie 
cause  they  are  often  out  of  scale  for 
miniature  models.  Small  pieces  max 
be  sanded  h\  rubfjing  tliem  on  .i 
large  |)iece  of  sandpaper  tastened  to 
a  large  flat  block.  Round  pieces, 
sucli  as  dowels,  should  he  lrecpientl\ 
turned  when  being  saiulp;i|)erc'd  or 
sawed. 

fdciitical  sides  ot  a  model  should 


be  cut  and  sanded  together  to  pre- 
vent slight   variations. 

Pegs,  glue,  and  common  pins  or 
escutcheon  pins  are  the  best  means 
ol  fastening  parts  of  a  model  togeih 
er.  .\\oid  driving  nails  into  the 
model,  and  in  any  case  use  a  pin 
drill  [or  making  holes  for  the  pegs, 
pins,    or  nails. 

riicse   are   mereh    suggestions  on 
making  models,  and  once  interest  in 
making    them   is    aroused    ingciuiit\ 
will  soon  take  over.   The  motivation 
and  conception  of  the  diorama  is  of 
greater   value    than    the   actual    con 
St  met  ion.    C'arefulness  ot  workman 
slii]),   although   desirable,    mav   well 
l)c'  subordinated  to  the  many  educa 
lioiial  values.    The  desire  lor  realisii 
is  usually  j)reseiu  in  large  number! 
of  teen-age  children,  and  it  can  bc| 
achieved  with  practice  in  iiuerestint 
tasks. 

Dioi;ima  and  model  making  cal 
upon  a  variety  of  skills  and  cai 
encourage  grou|)  work  in  man; 
stages  ot  development.  The  result; 
v\ill  serve  over  a  period  of  years. 


Two  Hew  Sound  Film  Projectors 


...each  a  true 

Bell  f*  Howell 

BLUE  BLOOD! 


•  Yes,  the  maker  of  Hollywood's 
preferred  professional  motion  pic- 
ture equipment  has  done  it  again! 
Bell  &  Howell  has  introduced  two 
lighter,  more  compact,  lower 
priced  16mm  sound  film  projectors 
.  .  .  without  sacrifice  of  traditional 
B&H  quality.  Like  the  familiar, 
higher-powered  Filmosounds, 
each  of  the  two  new  models  is  the 
blue  blood  of  its  class.  Each  offers 
double  the  sound  output  of  other 
small  sound  film  projectors. 


New  One-Case  Filmosound 

The  last  word  in  compactness  and 
easy  portability.  The  6-inch  speaker 
may  be  placed  near  the  screen — or 
operated  right  in  the  projector  unit 
as  shown  above. 

New  Academy  Filmosound 

With  its  larger  speaker  (your  choice 
of  8-inch  or  12-inch)  built  into  a  sec- 
ond case,  this  model  provides  addi- 
tional audience-handling  capacity. 
Like  the  One-Case  model,  it  has  the 
highly  perfected  B&H  optical  sys- 
tem using  a  750-watt  or  1000-watt 
lamp,  as  well  as  the  ease  of  operation 
and  the  lasting  dependability  for 
which  Filmosounds  are  so  famed. 

Every  Filmosound  is  guaranteed  for  life! 
During  life  of  product,  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  material  will  be  reme- 
died free  (except  transportation). 


Write  (or  Full  Details  on  these  Filmosounds, 
and  on  the  complete  B&H  line  of  8mm 
and  16mm  cameras,  projectors,  and 
accessories.  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
7184  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45. 
Branches  in  New  York,  Hollywood, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 


*"™  ™'*  Science 
entures  Series 


Conserve  your  time  and  stimulate  your  students' 
minds  with  these  modern  and  efFective  teaching  tools. 
Slidefilms  bring  the  study  of  science  to  life.  Each  film 
is  prepared  by  a  staff  of  authorities  fully  qualified 
in  the  field  and  correlated  with  courses  of  study.  The 
films  are  well  organized.  They  are  extremely  flexible 
—  allowing  the  instructor  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  or  to  supplement  any  portion  of  the  film. 


Xjam  handy 


for  later  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  classes 


Four  series  of  Sc/ence  Adventures  slidefilms  give 
broad  general  coverage  of  the  Earth,  the  Sky, 
Water  Life  (in  color)  and  Basic  Bird  Study.  Each 
series  is  composed  of  from  5  to  7  individual  films 
organized  for  a  detailed  study  of  elements  of  the 
general  subject. 

Lighted  pictures  hold  students'  attention.  Everyone  in 
the  class  con  see  them  clearly  and  a  picture  can  be 
held  on  the  screen  for  discussion  until  the  instructor  is 
sure  that  each  point  is  understood  by  every  student. 

Order  your  slidefilm  kits  today! 


These  films  may  be  purchased  through  a  nationwide  dealer  organization.  All  prices  plus  soles  tax  where  applicable. 


THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION,  3900  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 
Pleose  enter  our  order  for  the  films  checked  below. 


SKY  SERIES  (Complete) $31 .50 

J  A  Multitude  of  Suns $4.50 

□  Stories  of  the  Constellations $4.50 

D  The  Sun's  Fomily $4.50 

D  Interesting  Things  About  the  Planets $4.50 

□  Our  Neighbor,  the  Moon $4.50 

D  The  Changing  Moon $4.50 

T  How  We  learn  About  the  Sky $4.50 

OUR  EARTH  SERIES  (Complete). . .  $22.50 

__   How  Wc  Think  Our  Earth  Came  to  Be $4.50 

D   Our  Earth  Is  Changing $4.50 

3  How  Rocks  Are  Formed $4.50 

D  The  Story  of  the  Earth  We  Find  in  the  Rocks. .  .  $4.50 
Z]  The  Soil $4.50 


$43.50 

$6.75 


WATER  LIFE  SERIES  (Complete) 

U  Life  in  Ponds,  Lakes  and  Streams,     . 

n  Small  Fresh-water  Animals  and  Insects $6.75 

D  Fresh-water  Shellfish  and  Amphibiani $6.75 

n  Fresh-water  Turtles  and  Fish $6.75 

lJ  Keeping  an  Aquariym $6.75 

,  j  Plants  and  Strange  Animals  of  the  Seu    $6.75 

:]  Shellfish  of  the  Seashore %6.7^ 


BASIC  BIRD  STUDY  SERIES 
(Complete) $27.00 

n  The  Structure  of  Birds $4.50 

D  Adaptations  of  Birds $4.50 

n  Birds'  Nests $4.50 

n  The  Migrations  of  Birds $4.50 

D  How  Birds  Serve  Man $4.50 

a  Helping  the  Birds $4.50 


Organi7ation_ 


All  Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit— Subfect  to  Change   Without  Notice. 
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TANDARDS  FOR  VISUAL  AND  AUDITORY  FACILITIES 
IN  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINGS 

By  IRVINE  H.  MILLGATE 

Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 

and  O.  H.  COELLN,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary,  The  Visual  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mechanical  equipment  used  in  visual  and 
I.  auditory  education  siiould  meet  the  following 
(ifications: 

Require  a  mininunn  of  handling. 
'.  Require  a  minimum  of  teacher  manual  dexterity. 
i  Fit  in  with  other  educational  processes, 
'(lis  study  was  prepared  with  these  three  criteria 

lide. 

Over-all    Common    Requirements 

altening  Rooms 

Iiperience  has  proved  that  student  concentration 

I  le  screen  increases  as  the  room  becomes  darker. 


The  degree  of  darkness  will  be  determined  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  darkening  equipment  used.  The 
growing  tendency  toward  larger  glass  areas  increases 
the  difficulties  of  darkening  rooms.  If  a  room  is 
in  comparative  total  darkness,  a  halo  of  dim  light 
from  a  source  behind  the  screen  will  relieve  the  eye 
strain  resulting  from  the  brightness  ratio  between 
the  screen  area  and  its  surroundings. 

A  room  in  comparative  total  darkness  requires  a 
small  individual  directional  light  source  controlled  by 
each  student  for  note-taking.  If  the  darkening  equip- 
ment provides  a  semi-darkened  room,  then  the  note- 
taking  hght  is  unnecessary.     The  darkening  equip- 


"If  a  room  Is  in  compara- 
tive total  darkness,  a  halo 
of  dim  light  from  a  source 
behind  the  screen  will  re- 
lieve the  eye  strain  re- 
sulting from  the  bright- 
ness ratio  between  the 
screen  and  its  surround- 
ings" 


Four  economical  methods  of  darkening  rooms  (left  to  right): 
drapes,  roller  shades,  Venetian  blinds,  and  black-out  shields. 
When  drapes  are  used  with  windows  open,  room  is  semi-dark; 
black  roller  shades  will  create  total  darkness;  shades  matching 
interior  color  scheme,  semi-darkness.    Metal,  lightproof  felt-lined 


M 


slot  should  be  provided  for  edge  of  shade.  For  extra  long  windvs. 
shades  can  be  made  in  upper  and  lower  sections.  Venetian  b  ds 
will  produce  semi-darkness;  edge  should  be  encased  in  lul- 
retarding  box.  Black-out  shields  of  1 2"  celotex  or  %"  piyNsd 
will   provide  total  darkness  but  are  not  practical  for  large  ;  as 


ment  used  will  vary  with  the  budget  and  climatic 
conditions. 

Ventilation  in  Darkened  Rooms 

The  most  modern  structures  not  only  provide  fcv 
central  mechanical  circulation,  but  even  go  so  far  as 
to  air  condition  and  sterilize  the  air.  If  each  room  is 
ventilated  from  a  central  system,  the  problem  of  dark- 
ening the  room  is  simplified. 

If  the  room  depends  upon  open  windows  for  the 
passage  of  air,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  light- 
proof  method  of  ventilation  while  the  windows  are 
covered  with  darkening  equipment.  If  drapes  are 
used  and  there  is  no  provision  for  ventilation  except 
througii  the  open  windows,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hang  the  drapes  6"  from  the  wall  to  allow  circulation 
around  them  during  the  jicriod  in  which  the  room  is 
in  semi-darkness. 

Roller  shades  and  black-out  shields  require  either 
window  grills  or  a  circulation  system  since  they  shut 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  open  windows.    Vene- 


tian blinds  will  allow  for  passage  of  air  between 
slats  for  short  periods  of  time.     They  have  the 
advantage  of  being  expensive  to  install  and  maini 
Unless  they  are  installed  above  the  glass  area 
recess,  they  will  cover  a  part  of  the  glass  area  a 


WINDOW 


Above — If    ventilation     depenc 
open     windows,     it    will     be 
WINDOW       sary    to    hang    black-out    drap 
from     wall     for     circulation 


Left  to  right— Window  detallf 
taining  to  room  not  mecharB 
air  conditioned;  (1)  if  ve '' 
blinds  are  used,  blind  shou 
installed  In  a  recess  above  wl 
area  so  as  not  to  interfere" 
normal  passage  of  light;  (2)" 
dow  grills  Installed  on  Inside" 
use  of  drapes;  (3)  air  ductiii 
Into   wall    beneath   the  wlndoi  ! 


nes,  which  will  effect  circulation  ami  light  entry 
len  not  in  use  as  a  part  of  the  darkening  equipment. 

ectrical  Controls 

There  are  two  rules  to  be  observed  when  installing 
ctrical  controls  for  visual  and  auditory  equipment: 
I.  Electrical  conduits  should  be  placed  in  floors 
load  bearing  walls. 

I.  The  movement  of  the  teacher  from  normal  talk- 
;  position,  while  controlling  projection  or  play-back 
jipment,  should  be  minimized. 
Installation  of  electrical  controls  should  be  governed 
the  modern  trend  in  etlucational  building,  which 
»vides  flexibility  for  remodeling  and  changing  room 
es.     End  partition  walls  between  rooms  are  non- 
d-bearing  and  left  as  free  as  possible  from  wires, 
es,  and  ducts.     Since  all  lighting  controls  wdll  be 
iated  near  entrance  doors,  it  will  be  preferable  if 
ilio-visual  equipment  is  controlled  from  the  corridor 
iie  of  the  room.    Oversize  conduits  which  will  allow 
U  future   additions  can  be  installed  either  in   the 
•lerior  walls  or  in  the  floors. 
\11  electrical  controls  should  provide  for: 
.  Elimination  of  cables  running  on  top  of  the  floor. 
Location  of  outlets  so  that  both  sound  and  slide 
pjjectors   can    be    connected   at   different   distances 
the  screen. 

Remote  control  of  projection  equipment, 
n  the  beginning  of  this  study,  we  stated  that  it  is 
i<essar>'  to  install  visual  and  auditory  aids  so  as  to 
lin  with  other  educational  processes.  It  is  important 
ilit  the  operator  of  projection  equipment  be  able  to 
:rtrol  room  lights  and  operate  the  equipment  without 
th  distraction  of  walking  from  one  end  of  the  room 
loinother.  The  projector  should  be  pre-loaded  and 
pfi-focused  before  the  class  begins.  Of  course,  if 
Ji-e  than  one  picture  is  used  during  the  instruction 
;)cnd,  loading  distractions  can  not  be  entirely 
^^ided.  You  will  note  in  the  drawings  that  the  front 
jfthe  room  control  (D)  panel  also  controls  the 
i'ciime.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  plug-in 
sohection  on  the  projector  to  include  this  feature. 

Pi'jection 

Projection    equipment:    Visual    aid    equipment 
Mm  be  installed  so  as  to  require  a  minimum  of 


lilting  on  the  i)art  of  the  teacher  yet  be  as  movable 
as  possible.  We  recommend  the  projector  be  mounted 
on  a  rubber  caster  projection  table  of  V/i"  pipe  frame 
construction  with  %"  plywood  bolted  on  three  sides. 
The  top  is  -ji"  plywood.  This  table  can  be  built  in 
any  school  metal  and  carpenter  sho]>  or  built  by 
a  contractor. 

Control  box  (A)  has  an  extension  cord  coiled  up  on 
the  lower  shelf  to  be  plugged  into  the  floor  plate  (A') 
to  control  room  lights,  light  behind  screen,  and  volume 
control.  Cable  box  (E)  is  permanently  connected 
to  the  pi-ojector  to  plug  into  110  AC  outlet  (C). 

The  projector  stand  is  4'  2"  high  at  the  lowest 
point.  The  four  rubber  casters  are  mounted  on  a 
■;4"  steel  pipe  which  will  extend  to  1'  4",  making  the 
stand  5'  6"  high  when  the  legs  are  fully  extended. 
The  %"  steel  pipe  attached  to  the  casters  is  bored 
every  4"  so  that  a  %"  hard  steel  pin  can  be  slipped 
through  in  order  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  stand. 
If  the  projector  is  adjusted  to  its  highest  level,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  small  portable  stool.  This 
stool  can  be  housed  in  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  stand 
for  use  when  threading  the  projector.    This  adjustable 
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iion   should   be   made  for  elimination   of   cables   on   top   of  the  floor;  location  of  outlets  so  that  both  sound  and  slide  pro- 
jectors   can    be    connected    at    different    distances    from    the     screen;     remote    control    of    projection     equipment 


This   sound    outlet   is   also   used   for   play-back   phonograph   or    wire   recorder.      It  will   be   necessary  to   provide   a   plug-In  con- 
nection   on    the    projector    to    control    volume    from    panel    (D)    located    in   front   of  the    room 
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CONTROL  BOX  A 


PANEL  B 
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1  projector  stand.  Ex- 
te  Ion  cord  for  control 
b(  (A)  coiled  on  lower 
•tf.  Cable  for  box  (E) 
l8  ermanently  connected 
to  he  projector  to  plug 
In  110  A.C.  outlet  (C). 
Bjngs  in  steel  pipe  legs 
mal<e  It  possible  to 
adst     height     of     stand 
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ni  fotor  stantl  makes  it  i)ossible  to  use  the  projector 
the  heads  of  the  students. 

■  same  type  of  stand  should  be  made  for  the 
i>rojector.    A  record  player  or  other  microphone- 
pod  recording  and  play-back  equipment  can  be 
k'd  on  the  first  lower  shelf.     The  lower  shelf 
1  for  storage  of  slides,  film  strips,  and  literature. 
'  >e  movable  projection  tables  make  it  possible 
Illy  to  use  the  projector  under  different  conditions 
<■  room,   but  to   wheel   the   projector  to   other 
-  on  the  same  floor  of  the  building. 
Screens:    The   width    of   the   screen   should   be 
xth  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  room.     The 
liehind  the  screen  should  be  a  25w  amber-colored 
The  screen  is  mounted  in  a  roller  case  on  wall 
its   and   is   pulled   down   when   needed.     It   is 
tant  that  each  projector  be  accompanied  by  a 
ible  screen  in  case  the  instnictor  should  want  to 
he  equipment  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
Speakers:   The  speaker  should  be  located  above 
1'  center  of  the  screen.     It  should  be  tipped  so  as 
im  the  center  of  the  speaking  cone  at  the  center 
le  audience.    The  illusion  of  naturalness  is  broken 
e  sound  does  not  accompany  the  screen, 
me  building  programs  include  public  address  sys- 
•  The  amplifier  and  speaker  on  a  public  address 
•m  are  designed  to  function  together.  The  same  is 
'n:  of  the  sound  projector.    It  is  recommended  that 
a  (lal  speaker  system  be  installed  for  classrooms.   In 


'»"  PIN  ^ 


the  case  of  the  auditorium,  it  may  be  feasible  to 
design  an  amplifier  that  will  function  on  the  sound 
projector  and  public  address  system  speaker.  We 
refer  you  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  instance. 

This  study  will  not  treat  the  newer  experimental 
forms  of  projectors  such  as  rear  or  translucent  screen 
images.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  that  a  practical 
console  type  of  rear  projector  is  available  at  a  price. 
Please  refer  to  page  16  for  a  reference  on  shop  rooms. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  projector  be  as 
portable  as  possible  and  that  all  controls  to  the  pro- 
jector make  its  use  as  flexible  as  possible. 

The  plan  recommended  here  requires  the  instructor 
to  pre-focus  and  pre-test  the  equipment  before  the 
instruction  period  begins. 

Acoustics 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  construction  more 
neglected  than  acoustics.  It  would  require  several 
A'olumes  and  a  bona  fide  sound  engineer  to  cover 
the  subject  exhaustively  and  to  interpret  the  many 
variations.  Couple  this  problem  with  the  gi-owing 
tendency  to  make  all  partitions  non-load  bearing 
and  movable,  and  it  becomes  even  more  difficult  to 
make  a  specific  recommendation.  This  study  will  take 
up  only  the  main  problems  of  the  visual  and  audi- 
tory phase  of  acoustics.  To  be  very  technical,  the 
temperature  and  shape  of  the  room,  the  moisture  in 
the  walls  and  air,  the  material  used  in  the  building, 
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Left — Control    panel    (D),   located   nel 
entrance    or    front    of    room 


Below — Slide  projector  stand,  w 
provision  for  record  player  and  pi; 
back  equipment  on  first  shelf;  si 
and  film-strip  storage  on  lower  shelv 
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a  the  variations  in  the  number  of  students  should 
iftlealt  with.  We  will  make  only  the  major  points 
c;  and  urge  those  responsible  for  planning  a  build- 
njto  call  in  a  bona  fide  sound  acoustical  engineer  for 
olultation.  The  Johns-Manville  and  Celotex  or- 
fllzations  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  sound  engineer- 
nj  Such  firms  should  be  consulted  before  construc- 
iu  begins. 

you  will  refer  to  page  5,  you  will  note  that, 
r  "Speakers,"  we  began  to  treat  the  subject  of 
Olid. 

16  position  of  the  source  of  sound,  and  the  orig- 
Hil  reflecting  surface  to  disperse  it  in  the  listeners' 
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direction,  is  the  first  consideration.  We  emphasize 
that  the  sound  should  be  aimed  at  those  who  listen 
to  it. 

Second,  choice  of  building  materials,  in  order  to 
cut  down  reverberation,  is  important.  As  soon  as 
sound  leaves  its  source,  it  will  travel  in  a  widening 
circle  until  it  hits  some  object  and  is  reflected  back  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface.  If 
the  wall  is  flat  to  the  path  of  sound,  then  it  is  reflected 
back  in  the  same  direction  from  which  it  came.  Re- 
flection of  the  sound  creates  what  is  known  as  sound 
reverberation.  Reverberation  garbles  sound  and 
makes  it  unintelligible. 

As  soon  as  sound  strikes  a  reflecting  surface,  it  is 
partially  deadened,  the  amount  of  deadening  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  surface  itself.  Ordinarily, 
material  that  is  heat  insulating  is  also  sound  deaden- 
ing. The  use  of  acoustic  plaster  and  wall  board  is 
good  for  both  sound  and  heat.  Drapes  used  as  dark- 
ening equipment  will  partially  improve  acoustics  on 
one  wall. 

Movable  partition  walls  should  be  constructed  of 
fireproof  acoustical  wallboard,  with  dead  air  space 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

The  building  should  be  finished  with  all  walls 
acoustically  treated   and  all   chalkboards  and  other 


equipment  installed.  After  the  rooms  have  been  used 
for  a  short  time,  permitting  the  instructor  to  discover 
any  bad  sound  features,  it  will  frequently  be  neces- 
sary to  install  several  sound  baffles  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  in  order  to  improve  the  sound  qualities  still 
further. 

A  sound  baffle  is  made  of  acoustic  board  and  must 
be  designed  for  each  room  separately.  Consult  a 
sound  engineer  for  this  treatment.  Each  and  every 
room  will  present  a  unique  problem. 

Application    of    Principles    to    Specific    Rooms 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  stated  the  considerations 
which  should  govern  any  planning  for  the  future  use 
of  auditory  and  visual  aids  covering: 

1.  Darkening  rooms 

2.  Ventilation  in  darkened  rooms 

3.  Electrical  controls 

4.  Projection 

5.  Acoustics 

If  the  points  are  clearly  understood,  then  it  is 
possible  to  apply  them  to  any  given  situation  with 
such  adaptations  as  are  necessary.  This  study  would 
not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  suggest  specific  applica- 
tions of  our  recommendations  to  the  following  rooms: 

1.  Classrooms 

2.  Auditorium 

3.  Audio-visual  laboratory 

4.  Science  and  shop  rooms 

5.  General  library  reading  room 

Classrooms 

We  recommend,  in  addition  to  observing  the  recom- 
mendations stated,  that: 

1.  Consideration  be  given  to  chests  and  storage 
cabinets. 

2.  Where  partition  walls  are  movable,  all  electrical 
controls,  such  as  panel  (D)  be  placed  in  the  floor 
with  a  hinging  cover  over  the  panel. 

3.  Where  the  control  panel  (D)  cannot  be  installed. 


tin 


and  it  is  necessary  for  the  instructor  to  remain  in 
rear  of  the  room  during  the  projection,  an  ei.tra  d 
be  provided  with  a  small  reading  light  for  the  usi 
the  teacher  while  the  room  is  dark. 

4.  All  visual  and  auditory  aids  be  stored  and  li 
in  the  audio-visual  laboratory  where  they  can 
checked  and  repaired  and  a  record  kept  of  their  i 

5.  Work  bench  4'.\12'  be  provided  for  prcparai 
of  sand  tables,  charts,  maps,  diagrams  and  models 

Auditoriu7n 

Auditoriums  throughout  the  country  can  be  cla 
fied  under  one  of  three  groups: 

1.  With  or  without  a  balcony,  seating  more 
1000  persons. 

2.  Auditorium-gymnasium  combination. 

3.  Seating  fewer  than  1000  persons. 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  auditorium,  tl 

are  some  basic  requirements  to  be  met.    Many  of 
points   made   under    our    five   over-all    requircnn  - 
apply  in  full  measure  to  the  auditorium. 
I3asic  requirements  for  the  auditorium  are: 

1.  Supplementary  electrical  controls  of  equipmit 
and  house  lights  should  be  placed  so  that  a  single  i'- 
son  can  handle  the  visual  and  auditory  equipu  it 
without  leaving  the  front  of  the  room.    Control  \\ 
(D)  should  be  located  near  one  side  on  the  front  w  .. 

2.  Six  110  AC  floor  outlets  (C)  and  six  floor  so  d 
outlets  (B)  will  be  required:  two  pairs  located ii 
the  front  of  the  auditorium,  equidistant  from  the  :le 
walls,  and  two  pairs  of  outlets  in  the  middle  of  ■ 
auditorium,  equidistant  from  the  side  wall- 
located  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  rear  am 
the  front.  These  outlets  can  be  used  if  it  is  necess|y 
to  set  up  projection  equipment  outside  of  the  bi  h 
for  small  groups.  These  outlets  are  fed  thro^li 
control  panel  (D).  Note:  see  page  3  for  demoli- 
tion of  outlets.) 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  darken  the  auditorium  entii,'- 
One  of  the  four  methods  stated   (page  2)   shoulcj)C 
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Plan  for  auditorium  outlets.     These  outlets  can   be   used  for  projection  outside  of  booth  for    showings  of  films  to  small  grou 
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used.    In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  mechan- 
ical ventilation. 

4.  A  ventilated  16  mm  projection  booth  is  most 
desirable  in  an  auditorium.  We  have  already  stated 
that  a  16  mm  projector  should  be  used.  The  16  mm 
projection  booth  should  be  located  not  more  than  150 
feet  from  the  screen.  If  the  auditorium  has  a  bal- 
cony, the  booth  should  be  located  on  the  front  of  the 
balcony.  If  the  auditorium  does  not  have  a  balcony, 
then  the  booth  should  be  hung  from  the  ceiling  at  a 
height  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  declination. 

A  cat  walk  or  a  roof  entrance  can  be  provided  if 
it  is  not  feasible  to  enter  the  booth  from  a  ladder  at 
the  floor  level.  The  booth  can  be  located  on  the  rear 
wall  of  a  small  auditorium,  providing  it  is  not  more 
than  150  feet  from  the  screen.  It  should  be  next  to 
the  ceiling  at  a  height  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
declination. 

The  minimum  dimensions  for  a  dual  projection 
booth  are  6'xl2'  with  a  7-foot  ceiling.  If  a  single 
projector  is  used,  a  booth  6'x8'  is  required. 

You  will  notice  we  have  suggested  the  use  of  a 
control  panel  (D),  so  that  a  person  can  run  the  pro- 
jector without  being  in  the  booth.  This  panel  is  lo- 
cated in  the  front  of  the  auditorium.  The  projector 
is  pre-loaded  and  prc-focused.  After  the  projector 
is  started  up,  the  instructor  can  retire  to  the  booth 
to  make  any  further  adjustments  needed  without  dis- 
tracting from  the  presentation.  The  monitoring 
speaker  is  necessary  so  that  the  quality  and  volume 
of  .sound  can  be  regulated  in  the  booth.  The  speaker 
is  adjusted  with  a  resistance  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  small  booth.  The  operator  ran  at  all  times 
judge  the  volume  accordingly.  Motion  pictures  and 
slides  are  stored  in  the  audio-visual  laboratory. 

5.  "Auditorium"  suggests  perfect  acoustics;  there 
should  be  no  short  cuts  when  it  comes  to  acoustics  in 
the  auditorium. 

6.  The  small  light  behind  the  screen  is  required  in 
the  auditorium  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  The  amber 
bulb  will  have  to  be  increased  from  25w  to  50w  if 


the  screen  width  is  more  than  6'2".  You  may  fil 
it  advisable  to  turn  out  this  supplementary  light  afr 
the  projector  has  run  a  few  minutes.  There  is  iit? 
light  diffusion  in  a  large  room  than  in  a  small  cla- 
room.  After  the  eyes  become  adjusted,  it  may 
turned  off. 

The  width  of  the  screen  should  be  one-sixth  of 
longest  dimension  of  the  auditorium.    The  first  row  i 
seats  should  be  no  nearer  than  two  times  the  wii  i 
of  the  screen. 

The  accompanying  sketch  indicates  the  angle  of  c 
nearest  seats  to  the  screen.  We  recommend  that  f 
screen  be  square  since  slides  may  be  used;  if  mill 


FRONT    ROW    OF    SEATS    NO     NEARER    THAN 
TWICE     WIDTH     OF    SCREEN 


Plan  for  demonstration  desks 
for  visual  demonstration  room. 
These  desks  can  be  built  In  the 
school    shop   or   by   a    contractor 
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vertical  and  horizontal  jiictures  are  shown,  the  screen 
will  cover  both. 

There  are  several  types  of  screens  for  use  in  the 
auditorium.    They  are: 

A.  Back  wall  (least  desirable) 

B.  Fly:  the  screen  is  laced  on  a  pipe  frame  and 
dropped  from  the  back  stage.  The  bottom  of 
the  frame  is  hooked  into  an  eye  on  the  stage 
floor.  If  this  type  of  screen  can  be  covered  to 
protect  it  from  dirt,  it  is  practical. 

C.  Stand:  this  screen  is  laced  into  a  frame  placed 
on  a  stand  supported  by  two  adjustable  stage 
props  that  are  screwed  into  the  floor.  The  high- 
est angle  of  sight  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  should  not  be  above  20°. 

7.  The  two  speakers  should  be  located  as  near  to 
the  screen  as  possible.  If  the  top  of  the  screen  is  not 
more   than    17    feet   above   the   floor   line,   then   the 


speakers  should  be  located  just  above  the  screen,  o 
more  than  20  feet  above  the  floor  line.  Each  spe:e 
should  be  aimed  at  the  center  of  its  middle  halo 
the  audience.  If  the  speakers  are  placed  more  tu 
17  feet  above  the  floor,  the  accompanying  sk?l 
suggests  how  to  locate  them  properly. 

Some  re-aiming  of  the  speaker  cones  may  bt 
quired  if  the  acoustics  of  the  auditorium  are 
balanced.  ^1 

Audio-Visiial  Laboratory 

A  well-planned  visual  education  program  reqi  a 
a  center  for  operations.  Such  a  center  should  prod( 
the  following  minimum  facilities: 

1.  A    visual    demonstration    room    where    se\ 
groups  can  join  for  specially  prepared  pro 

2.  Facilities  which  will  enable  instructors  to 
view  and  evaluate  new  visual  aids 

3.  Library,    storage,   and   booking   system   foi 
visual  aids 

4.  Inspection  equipment  for  repair  and  mainten  .< 
of  films  and  slides 

5.  A  small  dark  room 
Optional  requirements  are: 

1.  Motion  picture  and  slide  film  production  ecip- 
ment 

2.  Monitoring  system 

3.  Radio  room 

The  audio-visual  laboratory  is  made  up  of  one 
and  three  small  rooms:  a  large  visual  demonstr: 
room;    a   small   projection   booth    for   demonstr: 
room;  a  small  library,  storage,  and  checking  n 
and  a  small  dark  room.    These  rooms  should  b^ 
terconnccting  if  possible.     Each  of  the  requireii 
listed  can  be  met  on  inside  wall  space.     The  r^ 
should  be  air-conditioned  to  maintain  a  stable 
pcrature  between  50-70°  and  a  relative  humidit 
45-68%.     The   over-all    I'equirements   already 
orated  upon  will  apply  to  these  rooms  as  well. 

The  visual  demonstration  room  should  have  a  '; 
ing  floor  of  8  inches  in  4  feet.    The  front  of  the  om 


Above  —  Frosted  glass  chalkboards 
(ure  black  chalk)  for  front  of  visual 
cemonstration     room 


Rig'it — Plan  for  locating  speakers 
when  placed  moi  e  than  17'  above  the 
'loor   line 
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storage      cabinet      for 
film    strips    and    slides 


CUTTING  BARRELS 


Film    inspection   table   for   library   of  audio-visual    laboratory 


ASSEMBLING  ORDER 


CHARGE  OUT 
Film    cycle    in    a    central   visual    aids    library 


should  be  equipped  with  frosted  glass  chalk- 
boards, pull-down  screerij  speaker  and  two 
demonstration  desks.  (See  page  7  for  speaker 
detail.) 

Please  refer  to  page  9  on  projection  booth 
for  auditorium. 

The  jH-ojcction  booth  should  be  built  to 
serve  several  ])urposcs.    Among  them  are: 

1.  Projecting  pictures 

2.  Operating  monitoring  sj'stem  if  installed 
in  the  building 

If  the  monitoring  system  is  installed  in  the 
projection  booth,  it  can  be  used  as  a  radio 
control  board.  The  visual  demonstration 
room  itself  can  be  used  as  a  studio.  In  that 
case,  level  floor  is  best.  The  flat  floor  space 
should  be  at  least  25'xl5'. 

The  projector  can  be  rolled  back  on  the 
projector  stand  to  leave  space  for  movable 
play-back  and  recording  equipment.  Tiie  re- 
mote control  panel  (D)  should  be  installed 
at  the  front  of  the  demonstration  room  from 
which  ]>lacc  instructors  can  preview  and  evalu- 
ate new  visual  aids  and  control  the  projector 
if  they  do  not  have  an  operator  available. 
The  remote  control  features  described  vuulcr 
"Electrical  Controls"  (page  3)  are  even 
more  necessary  in  this  room. 

This  study  has  pointed  out  that  all  visual 
aids  should  be  stored  in  a  central  library. 
This  not  only  facilitates  proper  care  of  films 
and  other  aids  but  will  result  in  the  widest 
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Detail   of  rack  for  storage   of  film   reels 
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Left — Slide  projector  table. 
Size  of  the  unit  depends  on 
available  floor  space;  a  mini, 
mum  Is  4'  x  4'.  Note  shadow 
box  with  small  screen  for  day- 
light projection 


Below — Play-back  phonograph 
(cover  should  be  down  while 
equipment  is  being  played; 
ear  phone  cord  is  pulled 
through        notch        In        cover) 
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Darkroom   for  audio-visual    laboratory,   showing    minimum    requirements 


possible  use  of  them.  The  film  library  cycle  is  illus- 
trated on  page  14. 

The  size  of  the  library,  storage,  and  checking  room 
is  not  large.  Approximately  8'xl6'  will  serve  nicely. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  film  subjects  be  carefully 
selected.  This  means  continuous  elimination  of  old 
material.  The  library  should  not  be  a  junk  room. 
A  rack  40"  wide  by  6'8"  high  will  store  100-800  foot 
reels.     (See  detail  of  racks.) 

The  library  will  require  an  inspection  table  at  which 
each  film  can  be  checked  and  repaired. 

All  of  the  projection  equipment  should  be  repaired 
and  checked  by  the  manufacturer  or  an  authorized 
representative. 

A  small  dark  room  will  have  many  uses.  It  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  make  still 
pictures  of  activities  and  to  produce  black  and  white 
film  strips.  The  drawing  indicates  the  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

Motion  pictures  and  slide  film  production  facilities 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  have  a 
rich  educational  experience.  Obviously,  the  produc- 
tions should  be  inexpensive.  Expensive  installations 
for  producing  sound  films  are  not  recommended.  The 
library  checking  room  can  be  used  for  editing  pur- 
poses. A  local  camera  club  (note:  contact  the  Am- 
ateur Cinema  League,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  further  information)  should  be  interested 
in  this  feature  of  the  educational  system.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  club  be  consulted  for  help  in  setting 
up  a  small  production  stuflio.  Tiic  visual  demonstra- 
tion room  and  the  auditorium  can  be  used  for  studio 
photography.  An  110  AC  outlet  of  at  least  400  amps, 
is  recommended  for  black  and  white  photography,  and 
800  amps,   for  color  photography. 

Abundant  storage  space  with  shelving  should  be 
provided  wherever  possible.  If  space  will  allow,  the 
office  of  the  director  of  visual  education  can  be  in- 
stalled in  the  library  and  checking  room.    Otherwise, 


II 
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an  office  will  have  to  be  added  to  these  four  roc 
of  the  audio-visual  laboratory. 

Science  and  Shop  Rooms 

The  problems  of  these  rooms  are  much  alike  as 
as  visual  and  auditory  aids  are  concerned.  You  ^ 
note  (page  3)  a  reference  made  to  a  console  type 
rear  projector.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  draw 
(page  6),  you  will  find  a  practical  slide  proiect|ii 
table  which  can  be  used  in  tihe  daylight.  In  all  ca 
provisions  for  remote  control  panel  (D)  and  insta 
tion  of  screen  and  speaker   (page  7)   are  import; 

The  principles  indicated  under  "Over-all  Requ 
ments"  will  apply  accordingly.  The  daylight  ] 
jector  is  for  occasions  demanding  close  coordinat|n  i 
between  demonstration  and  visual  presentation.  E 
at  that,  a  projector  mounted  on  a  movable  ti 
(page  5)  and  a  pull-down  screen  will  be  required.] 

General  Library  Reading  Room 

We  have  stated  several  times  that  visual  aids  I 
stored  in  the  visual  aid  library.    The  general  libij 
reading  room  does  not  lend  itself  to  showings  of  sol 
motion  pictures  or  use  of  any  other  type  of  so| 
equipment   which   will    interfere   with    the   work 
students  engaged  on  other  projects.     This  does 
apply  to  microfilm,  slides  and  film  strips,  and  pll 
back   recordings.     A    system    of    checking   out    Inl 
strips  and  slides  for  use  in 
the    reading    room    will    be 
simplified   if  the  audio-vis- 
ual  laboratory  storage   and 
checking    room    is    located 
near     the     general     library 
reading  room.     Storage  for 
records      and      micro  -  film 
should    be    provided    in    an 
enclosed  room;  regular  rec- 
ord cabinets  can  be  used.  wicro-fiim  reader 
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Here's  Help  for  Busy  Teachers 
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Designed  EspeciaHy  for  School  Use 


Yes,  in  thousands  of  schools  today,  motion 
pictures  are  helping  maintain  and  even  en- 
hance educational  standards  ...  in  spite  of 
large  classes,  crowded  buUdings,  and  the 
shortage  of  teachers.  Research  studies  and 
daily  experience  have  both  proved  that 
motion  pictures  help  students  learn  more, 
in  less  time. 

For  the  top-quality  projection  that's 
essential  to  a  fully  effective  audio-visual 
program,  leading  educators  have  long  de- 
pended upon  Bell  &  Howell  Filmosounds. 
There  are  FDmosound  models  for  every 
school  need,  from  the  Filmoarc  for  the  larg- 
est school  auditorium  to  the  two  lightweight 
models  shown  here.  And  every  FUmosound 
is  guaranteed  for  life!* 


ONE-CASE  FILMOSOUND 

Smaller,  lighter,  and  lower  in  cost  than 
any  previous  Filmosound,  yet  provides 
more  than  twice  the  sound  output  of 
other  small  sound  film  projectors.  A 
superb  classroom  machine. 

NEW  ACADEMY  FILMOSOUND 

With  its  larger  speaker  (8-inch  and  12- 
inch  models  available)  built  into  a  sec- 
ond case,  this  projector  offers  additional 
audience-handhng  capacity  .  .  .  meets  a 
wide  range  of  school  needs. 

*During  life  of  product,  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  material  will  be  remedied  free 
(except  transportation). 


i 


For  full  details,  write  Bell  &  Howell 
Company,  7184  McCormick  Road, 
Chicago  45.  Branches  in  New  York, 
Hollywood,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  VERSATILE   NEW    S.V.E.    ''Instructor"   300 
flei^  FROM  THE  BASE  UP! 

t  .^^__  TRI-PURPOSE 

For  2"x2"  Slides, 

^  Single  and 

Double-f  ra  me 

Filmstrips 

w 


For  Schools, 

Churches  and  Industries 

Schools,  churrlies  and  industries  everywhere  will  be 
quick  to  accept  this  newest  of  S.V.E.  Tri-Piirpose  pro- 
jectors for  their  visual  education  needs. 
Embodying  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
famous  S.V.E.  Tri-Purpose  Projectors,  plus  refine- 
ments and  innovations  which  give  it  even  greater 
safety  and  efficiency  in  operation,  the  S.V.E.  "In- 
structor" 300  is  the  projector  news  of  the  year. 


Price  with  Case 

$90.00 

Place  Your  Orders 
Now! 


Tiie  '"Instructor  "  300  comes  complete  with  300-watt 
lamp,  semi-automatic  slide  changer,  coated  optics 
throughout,  film  rewind  take-up  and  smart,  two-tone 
lift  oflf  case.  Introductory  price.  $90.00.  Manufac- 
tured by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  ( A  Busi- 
ness Corporation)    100  E.  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


ST    USH-IN-STYLE"  THREADING      .    QUICK  CHANGE  OVER  TO  2"x2"  SLIDES    •  EASILY  ADJUSTED  APERTURE  ASSEMBLY    •    ATTRACTIVE  LIFT-OFF  CARRYING  CASE 


Cl&r  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC.,  A  BUSINESS  CORPORATION,    100    EAST    OHIO    STREET,    CHICAGO    11,    ILLINOIS 
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Brief  Notes  and  Comment 
on  Features  in  This  Issue 


TO 


* 
* 

* 
» 


The  Director  of 


Audio-Visual  Aids.  * 


You  will  want  to  see 
these  new  YAF  teachijig 
films.  Especially 
designed  for  Secondary 
School  SciencSo 


Steam  Engine 
Steam  Turbine 
Principle  of  the 

Generator 
Microscope  And  Its 

Use 
Transmission  of  Rotary 

Motion 
Transfer  of  Heat 


Each  of  these  new  films 
is  one-reel,  l6mm 
sound,  and  is  priced 

at  SiiO.OO. 


ALSO  READY  —  A  new 
series  of  filmstrips 
for  Elementary  School 
Science! 


Magnets 

Day  and  Night 

Iffhat  Makes  Rain 

Electricity 

Price:  $10.00  per  set 
of  four  filmstrips  or 
$3.50  for  individual 
titles. 


Did  you  receive  a  copy 
of  "CLOSE-UPS"  ~  the 
YAF  newsletter?  Yours 
without  obligation. 
Write  today. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41  sf  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


•k  Mosi  01  OrR  CoNTRiBi  lOR  Fam- 
111  in  iliis  ( iiirenL  Sek  S:  Hear  arc 
a(lc([u;iltl\  idiiitiliccl  l)\  litlc  on  the 
pages  which  c;m\  ihuir  \asll\  iiiR)- 
csliiig  articles.  lUit  wc  tlioiighi  xoii 
ought  to  know  that  CIhari.i.s  F.  Par- 
sons, whose  article  on  Boiiiidaiy 
Lines  appears  on  page  30  is  the  Di- 
rector of  Audio- Visual  Education  ol 
Caliloriiia's  Placer  County  schools. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  Minnh-. 
K.  R Ai'Kix.  \\\\o  contributed  the  ex- 
(clhni  <hild  guidance  piece  "^\'o^ld 
I'lukrstanding  lor  Little  F'olks" 
(page  .SI)  is  a  teacher  in  Pid)li( 
School  HOS,  location  Brooklyn.  X.  \'. 

Brotherhood  the  Year  Around: 

♦  Allhough  lliis  is  the  traditional 
nionili  ol  Prcsickiits  and  of  Brother- 
hood Week,  oiu'  major  articles  on 
that  jjhase  ol  auclio-\isual  learning 
are  inlended  10  ap|)l\  to  your  school 
interests  the  year  aroiuid.  Brother- 
hood, like  Christinas,  shoidd  be 
practiced  365  days  a  year,  not  cele- 
brated as  a  special  occasion.  We  ha\e 
little  enough  to  celebrate  in  that 
direction  \el,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

B.I.S.  Films  in  Review: 

♦  U  anyone  doid)ts  the  splendid  job 
being  done  b\  Biitain's  educational 
and  informational  lilni  makers,  lei 
him  see  such  lihns  as  l)(>w)i  In  the 
Sf'd.  Sicji.s  i)(  I  he  liiilirt  or  any  of  the 
lhiit\-oclcl  Idms  scleclicl  lor  re\  icw 
in  this  issue. 

I'his  new  ie\iew  sec  lion  is  the  In  si 
of  a  scries  being  made  available  on 
our  iniliatixc  to  lilm  makers  \vilh 
sufficient  procluci  lu  meril  the  pages 
recpiired.  Re|)iinis  are  being  made 
a\ailablc  simulianeousb  lo  help  meet 
a  real  need  lor  such  seixiccs  among 
both  readeis  and  ])rocluceis.  I'"oi-  on 
these  Idms,  panic  iilailx  among  those 
|)i()du(ed  lot  classroom  needs  wiih- 
oui    s|)onsorsliip,    de|)encls    the    coii- 


liniied  good  health  of  the  edtication- 
,d  and  informational  film  field.  Pro- 
jectors, too,  follow  the  films. 

.\s  our  11.  .S.  films  are  widely  shown 
in  Britain  and  elsevvhere  abroad,  so 
B.I.S.  films  are  distributed  here.  Thev 
bring  a  cpialiiv  of  excellence  and 
usefulness  that  has  merited  their 
widespread  acceptance  throughout 
our  schools  and  comnumities.  The 
technicjue  we  ha\e  created  in  these 
brief  reviews  and  the  suggested  "areas 
of  use"  will  help  better  place  tliem 
in  \()ur  course  of  studv  or  in  the 
communitx   ])r(>giam. 

Coming  Editorial  Events: 

♦  Foui  ol  the  pillules  on  this 
moiuh's  cox  el  aie  Irom  \arious  films 
of  the  National  Film  lloard  of  Can- 
ada. ^Ou'll  recogni/e  scenes  from 
]Vlin  Will  Tidih  Yoiir  Child?  The 
l-iliii  iiiid  You  from  the  Menial 
Mc(  haiiisiiis  Scries.  .More  on  this 
snbjeci  xvill  Ik-  dixulgcd  next  month! 

♦  Nou'll  be-  glad  10  know  that  om" 
Special  Re])<)rl  on  riie  I'niversitv 
Press  in  a  \'isual  Age"  containing 
inan\  articles  and  special  lealures  on 
the  growlli  and  preseiu  status  of  col- 
lege and  uni\ersit\  film  |)roduction 
is  coming  along  great!  We  ihink  this 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  contvi- 
biiiions  our  Editors  haxe  made  in 
])ublication  history. 

It  should  ser\e  as  an  e\c-o[)ener  to 
administratois  in  all  our  institinions 
ol  higher  learning  xvhere  this  im- 
portant new  dexelopmeni  has  not 
\et  taken  place.  Publication  has  now 
been  set  up  lor  Api  il,    1!(  1'.). 

"The  Inaugural  Story"  Ready 

♦  The  Iniiii^iitdl  Siii>\.  .1  one  reel 
sound  and  color  motion  |iicture  rec- 
ord of  President  Harix  S.  Fiiiman's 
receni  inauguration  will  shorih  be 
released  b\'  Ihe  Sheiiiian  Plan.  Inc., 
420  X'ictor  Blclg..  Washingion  1. 
1).  C.  C^omplete  disiribulion  plans 
for  ihe  film  are  \et  to  be  announced, 
bill  it  will  be  axailable  to  schools  for 
use  in  curieiit  exenls.  i  i\  ics.  and 
I'oxernment  classes. 
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Today's  Teaching  Films 

by 

Coronet 

Coronet  Films  .  .  .  the  most  modern 
product  of  a  modern  teaching  science.  The 
largest  and  most  complete  library  of  new  instructional 
films  in  color,  motion,  and  sound,  for  every  one 
of  the  many  Coronet  titles  has  been  produced 
or  revised  within  the  past  short  three  years. 
Modern  in  their  academic  approach, 
np-to-thc-minute  in  production  technique 
and  subject  timeliness,  these  are  the  films  for  your 
visual  education  program!  Little  wonder  diat 
Coronet  Films  are  the  first  choice  of  America's 
modern  schools,  for  each  of  these  many  films. 
covering  every  grade  and  subject,  is  produced  under 
die  constant  and  invaluable  guidance  of  both 
outstanding  subject  matter  specialists  and  experienced 
active  classroom  teachers  .  .  .  guaranteeing  both  the 
authenticity  and  teaching  appeal  of  these  famous  films. 
And  here,  today,  are  five  more  Coronet  Films, 
just  released  for  today's  classrooms.  For  information 
on  their  preview,  purchase,  or  rental,  or  for  a 
complete  catalog  of  Uie  Coronet  Library,  write  to: 


Coronet  Films 

CORONET  BUIIDING     •     CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 


FEBRUARY    •    1949 


rsLetterA  .  .  . 

to  the  Editors 

*  I  lie  Editors  ol  Si  i-  .<:  Hi  \r  are  in 
«lil)ud  lo  .Mari>iii  MariciisHu^lus. 
luliloi  ol  EBFiliiis  N'cus.  and  Mi. 
AVillietl  E.  Berube.  Director  of  the 
\isu;d  Ediuaiion  Dept..  East  Senior 
Hii^ii  Sdiool.  I'au  tucket,  R.  1..  for 
])ei mission  to  reprint  llie  following 
cxaipis  lioiu  a  recent  exchange  of 
correspondeiue  between  the  two- 
excerpts  which  locus  attention  on  a 
point  of  interest  to  the  entire  visual 
education   field. 

The  ideas  contained  in  the  cor- 
responcleme  speak  lor  ihemselves. 
We  pulilish  lluni  loi  oui  nadei  au- 
dience ol  a\  leaders  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  stimulate  the  kind  of 
tliscussion  that  leads  to  direct  action. 

We  will  be  happy  to  open  our 
ciiUinnis  to  vour  coinments  and  sug- 
j;esiions. 

M;nx<ii    Maiti'ns  lliis;liis.  Kiliior. 
V.m\cliii>:ii'cli;i   Hritaiiiiii.i    Films   No«s. 
■WiliiKtle.  Illinois. 
Hear  Miss  Hughes: 

...  I  uoiulcr  if  il  vioiiUI  ho  possible  for 
me  lo  oliiain  .ilioiii  a  ilo/eii  or  more  topies 


of  llie  recenl  liiillelins  whiili  sliowetl  sam 
pic  organisation  aiulio-visiial  aids  depart 
menls  in  oilier  eilics  .  .  . 

I  l\a\c  a  suggestion  lo  olTer  thai  niiglii 
pio\e  of  value  to  vou  or  your  conipanv. 
Would  il  be  possible  to  produce  (ilnislrips 
from  these  pamphlets  showing  ihc  work  of 
other  audio-visual  deparlnu-nis?  Il  is  al 
wavs  interesting  for  us  in  ihe  field  lo  learn 
what  other  cities  are  doing,  but  through 
Ihe  production  of  tilmslrips  (or  lilms)  this 
same  maleiial  lonid  l)e  used  lo  show  teach 
ers.  parents,  schoolboards.  and  the  jniblic 
in  general  whai  audiovisual  n\ stems  are 
leallv  like. 

I  have  wailed  lor  eiglu  long  years  for 
someone  lo  release  either  a  lilm  or  filmslrip 
on  "What  is  an  audio-visual  cdncalion  de 
parimenl— and  wlial  arc  its  functions?"  .  .  . 
but  no  one  has  yet  produced  such  malerial. 
1  believe  in  praciicing  what  1  preach,  but 
when  asked  to  present  the  case  of  .\\'.\  to 
outside  groups,  where  can  I  find  a-\  aids 
on  Ihe  subject? 

Ccrtainlv  I  know  about  such  films  as 
Brill jiinn  tlie  World  to  the  Classiiioni.  and 
other  productions  ahmg  the  same  line.  l)iil 
do  anv  of  these  show  whal  an  .W  deparl- 
menl  is  like?  The  answer  is  obvious.  De- 
spite all  the  litcraliire  on  the  subject  .  .  . 
there  is  still  much  misunderstanding.  !«■- 
cause  we  in  llie  licld  have  faileil  lo  use  our 
own  medium  lo  help  ihe  public  niulersiand 
whal  we  are  trying  lo  do  .  .  . 

N'cry  iiulv  voiii's. 

(Signed)    Wiifrfd  K.  Ucri  hk. 


Willnd  I.,  llcruhe.  IJiretlor. 
\'isiial    Kchualion    Deparlmciii. 
Fast  .Senior  High  School. 
I'avMucket.  Rhode  Island. 
Dear  .Mr.  Berube: 

.  .  .  Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending 
vou  a  few  copies  of  each  of  Ihe  four  re- 
prints on  audio-visual  programs  in  schools 
and  libraries  .  .  . 

I  find  vour  suggestion  <m  making  film- 
strips  from  this  scries  a  particularly  inter- 
esting one  for  two  reasons:  First— we  ini- 
liallv  planned  just  such  a  scries  of  slide- 
films,  and  collected  the  photographs  for 
ihem.  which  subseciuently  became  (instead) 
ihe  center  section  of  the  News  .  .  .  Secondly 
—because  a  similar  suggestion  was  made 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  audio-visual 
peojjlc  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
F.HFilms  .Scholarship  Selecticm  Board  in 
Chicago.  .\ll  of  the  very  representative 
group  present  at  that  meeting  felt  that  some 
means  should  be  found  lo  use  the  visual 
media  lo  show  schools  ihronghout  the  coun- 
II V   whal  other  schools  are  doing. 

I I  is  most  assuredly  something  thai  must 
be  done,  possiblv  local  PT.\  groups  or  sur- 
plus school  funds  might  assist  a  local  film 
(ouiuil  in  carrying  out  the  making  of  such 
tilmslrips.  I  certainly  hope  so.  I  am  going 
lo  pose  the  question  to  other  audio-visual 
people  bv  sending  your  letter  to  one  of  the 
magazines  in  the  field  ...  I  hojie  this  meets 
with  vour  approval. 

Verv   sincerely    yours, 
(Signed)    M arc.ot  M..\RTt\s-Hc;Gma. 

Editor,  EBFilms  Ne«s. 
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Koc.tR  .-\LBRic.HT,  Motion  Picture  Association 

Lfster  Anderson,  University  of  Minnesota 

W  C.  .\RNsricER,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

I.E.STER  F.  Beck,  University  of  Oregon 

Esther  Berc,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

('.\Mii.L.\  Best,  New  Orleans  Public  Schools 

Flovde  E.  Brck>kek,  us.  Office  of  Education 

Iamfs  \V.  Brown,  University  of  Wasliingtoii 

RoBFRT  H.  Burcert,  San  Diego  City  Schools 

Miss  J.  Margaret  Carter.  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

Lee  W.  Cochran,  University  of  Iowa 

ST>.rnEN  M.  Corey.  Columbia  University 

C.  R.  Cr.\kf.s:  Educational  Director,  DeVry  Corp. 

.■\mo   DeBfjinardis,  Portland  Public  Schools 

Henry  Durr,  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education 

t^.LEN  G.  Eve.  University  of  Wisconsin 

l.F.si.iE  Frye,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 

W.  G.  Gnaedincer,  State  College  of  Washington 

Lowell  P.  Goodrich,  Supt..  Milwaukee  Schools 

William   M.  Grecory,   Western  Reseri'e  University 

John  L.  Hamilton,  Film  Officer,  British  Information  Service 

O.  A.  Hankammf:r.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

W.  H.  Hartley,  Townson  State  Teachers  College,  .Maryland 

John  R.  Hedges,  University  of  Iowa 

X'iRc.ii.  F".  Hfrrick.  University  of  Chicago 


Hf.nrv  H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  College 

Charles  Hoff,  University  of  Omaha 

Walter  E.  Johnson,  Society  for  I'isual  Education.  Inc. 

Wanda  Wheeler  Johnston,  Knoxville  Public  Schools 

Hfrou>  L.  Kooser.  Iowa  State  College 

•Vbraham  Kra-sker.  Boston  Unii>ersity 

L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University 

Gordon  N.  MacJCenzie,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 

Harold  B.  Mc^Carty,  Director  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Bert   McClfixand,    Victor  .Inimatograph   Corporation 

CH.ARLF.S   P.   McInnis,  Columbia    (S.C.)    Public  Schools 

Charles  F.   Milner,  University  of  North   Carolina 

Ervine  N.  Nelsen,  The  .impro  Corporation 

Elizabeth  Goudv  Noel,  Radio  Consultant,  California 

Francus  Noel.,  California  State  Department  of  Education 

Hfrbfjst  Ounder.    University  of  Pittsburgh 

Bo^D  B.  Rak£str.\w,  Uniiiersity  of  California,  Berkeley 

Don  C.  Rogers,  Chicago  Public  Schools 

W.  T.   Rowland,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Public  Schools 

E.  E.  Sechriest,  Birmingham  Public  Schools 

Harold  Spears,  5<in  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

.\RriiCR  Ste-Mus,  Detroit  Public  Schools 

Leua  Trouncer,  t'tiii'frjity  of  Colorado 

Paul  \\'endt,  Uniitrsity  of  Minnesota 
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IN  BRILLIANCE 


'^x^nedt 


IN  PROJECTION 


MEETS    EVERY   CLASSROOM    NEED 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  .  .  .  without  cost  or  obligation  .  .  .  how  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Dual  Purpose  LRM  projects  both  conventional  and  stu- 
dent-made slides,  printed  illustrations  and  text,  photographs,  and  geo- 
logical or  botanical  specimens.  You  will  see  the  large,  sharp,  brilliant 
screen  image.  Possible  because  of  unusual  amount  of  light  projected 
by  two  fine  quality  optical  systems. 

Illumination  is  balanced.  You  can  switch  from  slide  to  opaque  projection 
without  apparent  change  in  screen  brilliance. 

The  built-in  blower  cooling  system  protects  your  slides  and  opaque 
materials  from  heat  damage. 

WRITE  for  free  demonstration  and  literature.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  747-B  St.  Paul  St..  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


PROJECTORS 
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Coronet  Acquires   Controlling 
Interest  in  Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

•k  I'liK  liasL' ol  ((iiilinlliim  inKifsl  ill 
Ideal  Picuiic,  C-oi  poraiioii  In  Es- 
<|iiirf  Int.  — paiciu  (onipaiiy  ol  (joio- 
iifi  liisii  111  lioiial  l''iliiis  —  was  an- 
iKjiUKLil  ihis  inoiuli  l)\  Da\i(l  .\. 
.Smarl.  (haiinian  dI  llu-  liiiaid  loi' 
Escjuiix',  hkal  Picture's,  with  ils  18 
l)iaii(h(.s  in  this  (ouiiti  \  and  Hawaii, 
toniprist's  the  hii^cst  lihiar\  opera- 
tion in  the  l(iiniii  ediicalional  and 
entertainment  libiarx  opt-ration  lihii 
held.  Atcordiii.n  to  the  aiinoiiiut- 
meiit  ol  the  new  ownei .  Ideal  will 
(oiuiinie  to  ojjerate  with  inajci  em- 
jjhasis  on  the  distrihiii  ion  ol  non- 
theatrical  lilins  ol  all  t\p(s.  expand- 
in,H  its  serx  ice  to  schools,  chinches, 
clubs,  iiuhistrial  oi<;ani/ations,  lele- 
\ision  stations,  load-show  operators, 
and  indi\idnal  lilin  useis.  Active 
niana<;enienl  ol  Ideal  will  l;c'  in  tlu- 
hands  ol  its  new  i^eneial  niaiiami. 
I'anl  R.  Koyht,  who  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  cc):n|)an\  as  it.s  educa- 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  1949  I.  (T.  S.  CATALOG 


[ 


,** 


128  pages  of  wonderful  Hollywood 
16  mm  entertainment  features  — 
comedies  -  dromos  —  mysteries  — 
westerns  —  educatianals.  Write  for 
your  copy  to-doy. 
Need  Equipment^  ^__    Get  detoils 

of  the  Rental-Purchase  Plan   

INSTIIUTIONJl  CINEMA  SERVICE.  INC 


1560-2   BROADWAY 


NEW   YORK    19,   N    Y, 


til  111. il  director.  Ellsworth  C  Dent. 
director  ol  distribution  lor  Coronet 
Insti  lie  tional  Films,  and  an  anthoritv 
on  a-\  education,  will  also  lend  Ideal 
Pictures  the  benefit  ol  his  exlensi\c' 
experience  in  the  classroom  film  in- 
clusir\.  -Vccordins"  to  Mr.  .Smart  no 
other  major  changes  in  lieadc|uariers 
or  field  ])ersonnel  is  anticipated.  He 
has  indicated  that  the  ]jrinciple  \)u\- 
])ose  under  the  new^  management 
wiU  be  to  coordinate  the  acti^ities 
of  the  l<S  branch  offices  and  expand 
their  opeiations  along  consti  iicti\e 
gio\\ing  lines,  to  promckte  and  stabil- 
ize distribution  among  lilm  useis  in 
ihe  xvide  area  scr\ed  b\   Ideal. 


Minnesota  Offers  Two  A-V 
Administration  Fellowships 

♦  Uni\ersity  of  iMiiniesota's  Aiiclio- 
X'isual  Education  .Ser\ice  has  an- 
nounced two  half-time  Adniinisira- 
ti\e  Eelloxvships  in  A-V  Education  to 
be  made  axailablc  for  the  academic 
\eai  l'.M9-.")().  The  fellowships  will 
pr()\iek'  in-ser\ice  training  lor  ad- 
\anceel  students  to  j-irepare  them  lor 
positions  ol  coordinator  of  aiidio- 
\isii:il  eilueation  in  large  school  s\s- 
leiiis.  in  stale  departments  of  educa- 
tion, colleges  and  univeisities,  or 
siiiiihir  jjosiiions  with  other  educa- 
tional or  iiidiisti  iai   oiijani/ations. 


Duties  will  consist  of  helping  the 
Director,  .\ssistant  Director,  and  Pro- 
duction Manager  \vith  all  phases  of 
the  L'ni\ersit\  s  audio-\isual  pro- 
gram. This  will  include  assisting  in 
the  teaching  of  eouises  in  the  field: 
in  the  operation  and  enlargement  of 
the  a-\  laboratorv;  in  the  activities 
of  se\eial  film  libraries  (covering  se- 
lection, e\  a  Illation,  and  manage- 
ment) :  in  planning  production  of 
gi  ajjhic  materials  handled  by  the  -Art- 
ist .Service  for  school  and  college 
classes;  in  actual  motion  picture  pro- 
duction: in  the  bibliogra]jhical  work 
of  the  .\-V  Materials  Librarian;  and 
in  |)ro\iding  engineering  and  projec- 
tion services  tcj  a  large  number  of 
imi\ersit\   classes. 

Each  of  ifie  Fellowships  pays  §901) 
for  20  hours  work  per  week  from 
Sept.  Hi.  I!)40,  to  June  15,  19.50,  in- 
clusi\e.  Registration  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  ol  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  retjuired.  To  he  considered 
lor  the  awaids,  candidates  must  ap- 
|)1\  beloie  .\pril  1.  1949.  .Applications 
should  include  candidate's  academic 
I  ecord,  references,  and  a  phc)iogr;iph. 
An  iniei\iew  ina\  be  retjuired.  Siib- 
iiiii  ;i|)plic  ations  or  write  for  finthei 
cieKiils  tcj:  Professor  Paul  X\'endt,  Di- 
rector of  the  .\udio-\'isu:il  Educa- 
tional Service.  .'!  W'estbiook  H:ill. 
l'ni\ersit\   ol   Minnesota. 
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THE  . 

KLUE  BOOK 

of 

AUDIOVISUAL 

E  Q  U  I  P  M  E  N..T. 


These  Are  Exclusive  Features 

Exact,  approved  technical  descriptions 
and  original  list  prices  of  almost  every 
known  make  of  projection  equipment  aod 
screens.  Classified  and  indexed  with  extra 
factory  number  index  to  help  you  find 
end  evaluate  your  inventory. 


Original  List  Prices  and  Technical  Data 
On  All  Standard  Models  of  Projectors 

(AN  INVALUABLE  GUIDE  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARTMENTS) 

THE  1948-49  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 

Here's  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  price  book  on  all  existing  models  of 
1 6mm  sound  and  silent  motion  picture  projectors,  slide,  slidefilm  and  oiiaque 
projectors  and  projection  screens — with  complete  technical  data  on  each — to 
help  you  evaluate  your  projector  inventory.  Prepared  as  an  official  project  of 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  by  Editors  of  BUSINESS 
SCREEN.     Every    school    and   college   purchasing    agent    should   own    a   copy! 

Order  today  at  only  $5.00  per  copy  postpaid 


THE    BLUE    BOOK    OF   AUDIO -VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 

812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chiccaigo   10,  Illinois 
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SPANISH  CHILDREN 

COME  TO  LIFE 


Places... 
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BRITISH   ISLES 


IBERIAN   PENINSULA 


AUSTRALIA 


COME  TO  LIFE 


Things... 


BUILDING  A   HIGHWAY 


COME  TO  LIFE 


THE  AIRPORT 


on  ENCYCLOPAEDIA   BRITANNICA   FILMS 
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Sopport  tbe  Film  Council  ol  America 


Wrte:  PC«.  6  W.  Ontario  St. ,  Chicago  1 0 


These  six  new  classroom  motion  pictures  join  more  than  500  other 
EBFilms  in  bringing  the  world  .  .  .  and  a  world  of  learning  ...  to  America's 
classrooms. 

Geography,  social  studies,  economics,  history,  language  arts,  elemen- 
tary science  .  .  .  these  are  some  of  the  subject-areas  explored  in  these  new 
EBFilm  releases.  They  are  an  example  of  the  tremendous  depth  and  breadth 
of  EBFilms. 

Good  teachers  know  they  can  do  a  better  job  with  EBFilms.  Pro- 
duced by  educators  who  know  teaching  problems,  and  designed  for  precise 
integration  into  school  programs,  EBFilms  provide  teachers  ^^  ith  a  vital 
classroom  tool. 

It's  no  wonder  that  more  than  70 /c  of  all  classroom  motion  pictures 
are  EBFilms. 

To  add  these  six  new  EBFilms  to  your  library,  write  EBF  for  preview 
prints  or  apply  to  your  nearest  film  rental  library. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 
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T    MEETS   £V£Ry    NEED    OF 
GROUP    INSTRUCTION 


Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest 
obtainable  projection  of 

STANDARD    Lantern    Slides 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  additions 
to  Keystone's  vast  library  of  edu- 
cational slides?  Some  of  these  new 
units  will  make  your  work  more 
effective  — and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of 

HANDMADE   Lantern    Slides 

not  only  for  the  presentation  of 
special  subjects,  but  for  obtaining 
enthusiastic  group  participation. 


You  can  sometimes  make  a  worth- 
while cut  in  the  cost  of  lantern 
slides,  by  using 

QUADRUPLE  Slides 

■ —  with  four  exposures,  which  are 
screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


Place    a    Flashmeter    on 
your  Overhead  Projector,  and 
you   have  a 

TACHISTOSCOPE 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for 
efficient  training  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, recognition  and  general  visual 
skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adap- 
ter, you  can  show 

2-INCH    Slides 

— with  the  clear,  inexpensive  day- 
light projection  made  possible  only 
by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment 
for  showing 

STRIP    FILM 

— and  here  again,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Keystone  Overhead 
Projector's    powerful    illumination. 


An  adapter  is  also  available  for 


MICROSCOPIC    Slides 

SUPPLEMENTARY    LENS   —and  with  the  microscopic 

slides  (as  well  as  with  two- 
inch  slides  and  strip  film)  you  can  use  the  five-diopter 
supplementary  lens,  shown  at  left,  which  enlarges  the 
projection  two  dimensions  each  way. 


EYSTONE    VIEW   COMPANY   •   meadville,  pa. 

SINCE    1892 PRODUCERS    OF    SUPERIOR     VISUAL    AIDS 
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SEE    &    HEAR 


I'ui'^iuiti  filann<i\  fhi(h  ri'rnl\  itt  tllf  -lul 
tiiiiiiiil  Al'  'IiiiiIki  Ediiciiliitii  CiinU'yiiUf 
lit  tint'ti  Slatf  ('ollr^r  Inst  uiDiilli:  ll  to  r) 
I..  (..  I  msiiii.  Diiiilin.  Al'  ('.ruler,  I'liiv.  i>l 
hiiliiinn:  J.  II  .  I.itliiiliintl.  As.ux.  Priif.  of 
I'isiinl  hilumliiiii.  lomi  Sliili'  Collcur:  l.rr 
Coilirnu.  H\iiiilivr  A.ssislinil.  K\lcii.siiiii 
Oil'..  State  i-'iih'.  i>i  hiwii:  and  H.  I..  Koosr) . 
nirirlur.  I'iiiiiil  I>i.\liiirlii>ii  Scn'iVc.  linen 
Slate  College. 

Films,  A-V  Aids  Contribute  to 
Annual  Brotherhood  Observance 

•k  I'rcsidcnt  riunian,  lionorarx  na- 
lional  (Iiairniaii  lor  ilic  Kiili  annual 
()bsti'\ancc  ol  Brolhcihood  Week. 
Feb.  20-27,  194'.).  s|)onsore(i  l)\  tin- 
National  Clonleiente  of  (ihiisiians 
and  Jews,  has  issued  a  lall  "u|)on 
the  American  inople  to  panic  ijjaH' 
in  lirotlierliood  Week." 

"I  hope,"  he  said  in  liis  |)roclanKi- 
tion.  "that  ;ill  instiiiuions  ol  ediua- 
tion.  rehiJion.  (i\ic  hetti'rnient  .  .  . 
will  engajife  in  a  connmniitv  acti\it\ 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  li\in^  re- 
ality." 

Makinu  BiotheriiootI  a  vear-romul 
job  is  the  emphasis  in  luiiuheds  ol 
programs  being  scheduled  loi  Broth- 
erhootl  Week.  ,\Ianv  meetings,  ^vhich 
will  be  attended  b)  people  ol  e\er\ 
faith  and  race,  will  discuss  particular 
community  problems  and  iheir  solu- 
tion through  intergroup  coopera- 
tion. .Speakers,  films,  film-strips,  dis- 
cussion moderators  and  film  lonnns 
are  being  made  available  b\  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  Broilui  hood 
Week  programs. 

.Among  the  national  leaders  who 
will  s|)eak  throughout  .\inerica  in 
behalf  ol  lirotherhood  Week  are 
A\'illiain  Cireen,  John  S.  Knight. 
Philip  Murray.  Harold  Siassen. 
Walter  Reuther  and  Leveret  i  Salton- 
stall. 

Lists  ol  films  ])anicularl\  suiiahK- 
for  Brotherhood  Week  meetings, 
television  screening,  etc.  ha\e  a]j- 
peaied  in  jjast  issues  of  .Sir  R:  Hi  ar. 
.Advice  on  this  sidjject  is  also  gi\eii 
in  other  articles  within  this  cinient 
isiie  and  may  be  obtained  from  Film 
Council  ol  America  ficadc|uai  ters  ai 
fi  \Vest  Ontario  .Street,  Chicauo. 


Sight  &  Sound  of  the  News 

AN     EDITORIAL    REVIEW    OF    CURRENT     EVENTS 


Major  Field  Recommendations 
Announced  by  A-V  Leaders 

"k  I'relimiiiaiA  .iiinounceminl  ol  llic 
results  ol  llie  conlerence  ol  audio- 
visual  leaders  held  rmiiih  In  Chi 
cago  (Sit  ,<;  HlAK,  )aii.  'I'.))  indicalc 
that  ihe  re<  oiiiiiKiulal  ions  ol  the 
pal  lie  ipaling  expcrls  will  assume  a 
nalionai  iiiipoi  lance  lo  llie  a-\  edu- 
cation lielcl. 

In  a  slatemenl  to  the  press.  Floxde 
!•:.  Brooker,  chief  of  U.SOF  \isual 
aids  section  and  conlerence  (hair- 
man,  announced  that  a  committee 
ol  li\e  panicipants  would  slioith 
issue  h)rmal  reports  on  llie  resulls 
ol  the  leaders'  recommendations  cov- 
ering I)  tangible  plans  for  action  in 
respect  to  long-range  goals  and  proi)- 
lems  confronting  the  a-\  education 
held.  2)  steps  to  be  taken  to  acliiew 
these  goals,  and  .S)  methods  of  hold- 
ing a  nalionai  a-\  summer  coinen 
tion  ol  all  educators  and  commeicial 
people  engaged  in  a-\    jsrograms. 

Mr.    lirookei.    as  chairman    ol    llie 
EBFiliiisSc  liolarsliinSeleclion  Board, 


called  llie  meeling  which  was  at- 
l(  luli'd  l)\  some  lliiilv  ke\  people 
ac  ti\c'  in  llie  dine  lion  ol  audio  \  isii.il 
planning  and  piogiamniiiig  in  ilie 
Middle  Wrsi  .iiid  l^iisl.  Iiu  liidcd  in 
lliis  iininber  were  a-\  speci.disls  lioni 
lilleeii  ui)i\c-rsil  ies.  colleges,  and 
schools;  1  (  pi  cseiilal  iMs  lioni  olgaili- 
/.ilioiis  siu  ll  as  llie  Aiiici  icaii  l.ibiaiA 
Associalion.  Film  (.'oiiiicil  ol  \iner- 
iea,  Educalional  Film  l.ibiaiv  Asso 
cialion,  ihe  XEA's  l)c|>arlmeiil  ol 
\udi()-\isual  I  nsl  I  IK  I  ion.  ilie  Mid- 
West  Forum,  and  Innis  producing 
educalional  films  ancf  ecpLipmenl. 

Dining  [lie  sessions,  discussion 
(enteic'd  on  five  piiiKi|)al  tpiestions: 
I.  How  can  we  improxc  the  over-all 
jjrogram  ol  conferences  in  the  field? 
L'.  Whal  are  or  should  be  the  long 
range  goals  of  the  visual  educalion 
lielcl? 

.">.  Whal   should   be'  ihe  next  steps  in 
llie  ac  liievciiieni  ol   ihese  goals? 
I.   Whal    are  the  problems  or  handi- 
caps   lo    ilk'    achievemeni    of    these 
goals? 
.").    What    should    be    the    role   ol    or- 

(C:C)NTINI'K1)  ON    IHl-    NKXT   I'ACit) 


SO.ME  Of  THt  PAI{ri(:iPA\'l  S  al  niriil  A  \  Irndirs  unit  ni  Cliiru'^o:  Seated  ll  lo  i) 
Orlin  rralif).  ehniriiinn.  Midieest  Foniiii:  Kivni  .\ii},ot,.  Amino  Corji.:  .Mrs.  Patr'uia  llliiir. 
fihii  ndx'isor,  AL.i:  Ray  Ilinnliain.  jiresideiil .  h.t'l.A.  Slandiiii^  ll  to  r)  Roger  AHirig^hl. 
MPA.4:  n.  R.  Williani.s.  x'iee-pres..  EliFiliii.s:  Kriiiirlli  Edrrnrds.  p.inliiuni  Kodak:  j.  I'itt- 
iraler.  av  direitin.  Chieugo  Sehool.s:  I..  C.  I.iiisnn.  Indiana  I'liiv.  and  iliaiiinan.  IC.I; 
(•leu   liiinli.   e\nitli\'e   director.  FC.-i. 
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(continued  prom  preceding  page) 
ganizations,  of  foundations,  and  of 
institutions  in  the  achie\ement  of 
these  goals? 

According  to  Brooker's  annoimce- 
nicnt  conniiittecs  of  the  conference 
worked  up  drafts  of  statciiicnis  on 
eacli  of  these  questions  and  discus- 
sion topics  which  reflected  the  think- 
ing of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
report  on  conferences  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Paul  Reed, 
director  of  audio-Visual  instruction 
in  ihe  Rochester,  New  York,  jjublic 
schools.  Long-range  goals  were  oiu- 
lined  by  a  group  under  the  direction 
of  Glen  Bmch,  executive  director  of 
the  Film  Council  of  .\merica. 

Walter  A.  Wittich,  of  the  Uni\er- 
sii\  of  Wisconsin,  was  chairman  of 
the  group  which  drafted  the  report 
on  ijrnlilenis  to  be  o\ercome,  and 
L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University, 
served  in  same  capacity  on  the  com- 
mittee wiiich  pre|)ared  the  draft  on 
the  role  of  institutions,  foundations. 
and  organizations.  Fifteen  "next 
steps"  rcconnnended  for  inmiediate 
action  i)\  each  a-\  worker,  were  out- 
lined In  a  group  headed  by  Ford 
Lemlei,  ol  the  lJni\crsity  of  Michi- 
gan. 

.Ml  who  atlended  the  (oiifereiuc 
are  now  re\  iewing  the  statements 
prepared  in  these  commitlees  and 
leleiriug  tluni,  with  their  sugges- 
tions to  an  editorial  group  composiil 
of  Messrs.  lirooker,  Burch,  and  Dale, 
which  will  incorporate  the  addition- 
al maierial  and  issue  the  statements 
as  the  final  reconniiendations  of  the 
entire  grouj). 

New  School  Directory  Lists  47% 
Increase  in  A-V  Education  Posts 

♦  Facts-and-figure  evidence— if  an\ 
is  needed— to  support  the  rapidh 
growing  recognition  of  the  important 
jjlaee  of  films  in  the  modern  ctnricu- 
lum  is  provided  by  the  foriy-fiflh  an- 
nual edition  of  Patterson's  American 
Educational  Directory,  just  relea.sed. 
Accoiding  lo  H.  R.  Lissack,  publish 
er  of  this  standard  reference  co\ciing 
the  national  educational  field,  the 
current  edition  lists  more  audio-\is- 
ual  directors  or  supervisors  than  ever 
before— by  actual  count  a  47%  in- 
crease over  the  numljer  included  last 
vear. 


EIIFiIdis  I'i-I"  S{ linliiisliip  Selectinn  Board:  seated  f/  to  r)  Margaret  Divizia,  n-v  supervisor, 
Los  Angeles  Sehools:  floyde  E.  Brooker,  Chief,  Audio-Visual  Aids.  VSOE,  and  chairman 
of  tlie  Scholarship  Board;  Elizabetli  Golternian,  director  of  a-t'  instruction.  St.  Louis 
Scliools.  Standing  (I  to  r)  Thurman  White,  University  of  Ohhihoina:  In'iiig  Iloerlin.  Penn- 
sylvania  Stale  College:  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University. 


EBFilms  Scholarship  Selection 
Board  Announces  Annual  Award 

♦  EBI'ilms'  six-man  Scholarshi|)  Se- 
lection Board  has  annoimced  the 
names  of  fifteen  .American  colleges 
and  inii\ersities  chosen  as  recipients 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
tuition  scholarship  awards  for  sum- 
mer study  in  audio-\isual  education 
dining  the  academic  year  194i). 
Stretching  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Minnesota  to  Flori- 
da, the  institutions  will  a^vard  a  total 
of  approximately  90  tuition  grants 
for  sunnner  study. 

Uni\ersities    and    colleges    chosen 
from  the  total  of  approximately  for- 
t\  which  had  applied  for  considera- 
tion include  the  following: 
Florida    State    University,     Fallahas- 

see,  Fla. 
Hampton   Institiue,   Hampton,  Va. 
Kent  State  I'nixersit),  Kent,  Ohio 
\otre  Dante  l'ni\ersiiy,  Notre  Dame, 

Ind. 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oklahoma    A,    k    M.    College,    Still- 
water, Okla. 
State   College  of   Washington.    Pull- 
man, AVash. 
Teachers  (College,  Colinnbia  L'niver- 

sity.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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LIni\ersit\    of   Miiuiesota.    Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University, 

Miss. 
Universit)   of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wax  tie  Uni\ersity,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  winning  universities,  all  of 
which  oliei  full  lime  courses  in  au- 
dio-\isual  education  and  which  sup- 
port outstanding  a-v  programs,  will 
themsehes  choose  the  individual 
scholars  who  will  receive  the  tuition 
grants.  Candidates  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  an  award  should  ap- 
ply directly  to  the  school  of  his 
choice  (selected  from  the  above  list) 
before  May  I,  1949.  The  sole  require- 
ment for  candidates  is  that  they  be 
teachers  or  school  administrators 
with  a  special  responsibility  for  a-v 
education  as  part  of  their  duties. 

The  1949  EBFilms  scholarship 
awards  constitute  the  fourth  sucll 
series  of  annual  grants  to  be  made 
by  the  educational  film  producing 
(()m|)any.  The  largest  ever  granted 
—both  dollars  and  number  of  institu- 
tions where  pro\  ided— the  current 
awards  are  designed  to  increase  the 
professional  ability  of  those  individ- 
uals in  U.  S.  schools  charged  with  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids  and  materi- 
als. Last  year  seven  universities 
shared  the  grants, 

SEE    &    HEARI 


Making  Friends  in  Our  Town:  Detroit 


by  Ruth  Barns 

Hiiiil.  Ucpt.  of  linglish,  Cooley  High  Sriiool,  Detroit 


OUR  IIB  GROUP*  had  just 
hiiislucl  rcailing  the  sliori 
slot).  "Clocihoppcr"**  by 
Siirali  Addiii^ton,  in  wliith  a  (oim- 
iiy  l)oy  Iiad  ilitfu'iilu  makiii"  friends 
because  ol  his  aivkuaidness.  Now  I 
wanted  the  |)upils  to  see  a  siniihu 
situation  and  pcrha[)s  discover  sug- 
"cstions  as  to  liow  sliyness  and  awk- 
wardness could  be  overcome.  I  chose 
ilic  fihii  Shy  Guy***  and  alter  care- 
lidh  pre\iewing  it  nnself.  showed 
the  film  to  the  group.  The  film  look 
,  ab(jui  13  minutes,  so  we  had  time  ini 
I  mediteh  after  to  open  u|)  discussion 
on  the  general  topic  of  making 
friends  in  a  big  city. 

Tlie   group    was    nuicli    interested 

iand  was  greath  stimulated  1)\  the 
film.  I  asked  the  boys  and  girls  il 
lhe\  woidd  like  to  de\ote  the  entire 
(lass  period  the  next  day  to  a  jurv- 
panel  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  this  subject  bearing  upon  their 
own  experiences.  They  responded 
with  enthusiasm.  They  selected  a 
leader  and  some  volunteered  to  be 
on  the  panel,  while  the  class  sug- 
gested a  few  in  addition  who  had  not 
particijjated  recenth  in  this  t\pe  of 
acti\ity. 

The  next  da\  the  chairman  opened 
by  saying  that  he  need  noi  introduce 


•the  1115  KKiiip  is  iiuulc  up  lit  \ouiij;  iiitn 
and  women  of  "fair"  learning  al)ilit\. 

••".Vmeiiia   Speaking."  Scott.   Foresman    >l: 
Co. 

•••.V/iv  Ouv.  13  rniiuiio.  C:<n<iiiet  Instruc- 
tional Films.  Cdiniui  liiiildiiij;,  Chicago  1. 
Illinois. 


ilic  HKiiibiis  (il  I  111'  pant  I  \viii>  were 
known  lo  oiu  enlire  class  .nul  lluii 
iinited  discussion  upon  ihc  man) 
])i<)i)lems  of  making  friends  in  a  big 
(it\.  The  points  made  b)  the  |)anel 
an.-  iiuiiguing  and  stemmed  natural- 
In  Irom  the  ii\iew  t)l  interesting 
poiiUs  made  in  the  film. 

1.  .\n  Italian  bo)  who  tame  lo  this 
coinitr\  filteen  months  ago  showed 
how— with  no  initial  kn()\\ledge  ol 
English— he  made  friends  in  his 
neighboihood  and  at  school  ihiougli 
]jartici|jation  in  sports.  Ky  being 
friendly  he  found  the  other  boys  re- 
sponsi\c'  and  eager  to  helj)  him. 

2.  .\  bo\  who  \vorks  in  a  combined 
garage-gas  station  told  of  his  need 
to  make  friends  with  a  loiigh  group 
of  older  fellows  who  would  ai  first 
throw  greasy  rags  in  liis  face,  hurl 
insults,  and  otherwise  ainio)  him. 
He  showed  how  by  quietly  but  firmly 
antl  gotjd  naturedly  standing  his 
ground,  he  won  their  respet  t  and  was 
able  to  keep  the  job  which  he  badh 
needed. 

3.  A  girl  who  receirtly  came  from  a 
small  town  in  Ohio  told  how  she  was 
making  friends  through  seeing  the 
same  boys  and  girls  at  home  and  at 
(liurch. 

I.  .\nother  girl  thought  tjur  school 
would  be  a  friendlier  place  if  certain 
teachers  would  adopt  a  friendlier 
manner  and  lake  more  interest  in 
newcomers  to  the  class. 

It  was  a  most  lively  discussion! 

Finally,  the  chairman  stimmari/ed 
by  saying  that  apparenth   the  world 


goes  mil  lo  mccl  liiciulh  aiKaiicCS 
li.ill  \\,i\.  Inn  cull  one  ol  us  must  do 
his  pail. 

The   boys  and  giils  llien  summar- 
i/ed   their  ixperiences   as  belonging 
1(1  one  ol   ihese  three  phases: 
I.   How    (an    I    make    my    school    a 
Iriendlici    phue? 

L'.  What  experience  ha\e  I  h.id  of 
.uiiialh  bringing  about  impro\ed 
belia\ioi  as  \vell  as  truer  friendliness 
in  a  group? 

,").  How  have  1  sohed  a  problem  of 
making  friends  in  a  new  situation? 

1 1  soon  became  apparent  that  we 
\v()e  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
important  subjecis  of  living— a  sidi- 
ic(  I  wlii(li  is  ol  major  concern  lo  all 
of  irs.  Whether  we  be  pupils  ol  high, 
lo\v,  or  axerage  ability,  we  all  must 
Itain  lo  li\e  happily  and  pleasantly 
one  with  another  in  our  school,  in 
our  home  neighborhood  and  in  mii 
comminiity  relationships. 

Further  discussion— and  please  re- 
member that  this  is  a  group  of  less 
than  usual  abilit)— brought  us  to  the 
place  where  we  thought  we  xvould 
like  to  do  a  little  philosophical  think- 
ing. The  pupils  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowiirg  paragraphs  which  are  exam- 
ples of  class  work  in  this  111)  \nw 
ability  group. 

"In  our  big  school  we  can  make  a 
Iriendlici  atmosphere  for  new  boys 
and  girls  if  we  (jffcr  to  help  them  in 
little  wa)s;  'Where  is  your  next  class? 
Oh,  I'm  going  there  too.  and  I'll 
show  you  the  wa\.'  We  cair  also  gi\e 
(coNTiNiiKD  ON  PAc.r:  thirty-three) 


Above:  Typical  frames  from  Coronet's     Shy  Guy   ,  the  film  on  which  the  study  unit  described  in  this  article  was  based. 
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CO-AUTHORS  of  this  article— five  New  Jer- 
sey  school  teachers:  Seated  (I  to  r)  ERNEST 
V.  RIZZIO,  Chatham  Township  School:  EMMA 
S.  ALBACH,  Montclair  Schools:  THOMAS  M. 
SZUMSKI.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr  High.  West 
Orange.  Standing  (I  to  r)  WILLIAM  A. 
BAUMGARTNER.  Memorial  School.  Totowa; 
JAMK  D.  RICE,  Charleton  Street  School, 
Newark. 


"We  five  teachers,  of  varying  color,  creed 
and  nationality  backgrounds,  and  in  different 
"teaching  situations,  possessed  the  same  desire 
■to  teach  genuine  democracy.  Our  problem; 
150  pupils  of  all  races,  all  religions,  all  eco- 
nomic stations,  and  all  ranges  of  learning 
ability — young   teen-age  America.' 


Teaching  Democracy . . . 


the  Audio -Visual  Way 


WE  CONSIDER  OUR 
GRE.\"rE.Sl  rcsiJonsibilitv 
to  be  lo  personalize  the 
meaning  of  social  studies  and  tlieii 
})i;uiital  relation  to  one  world.  To 
do  this  we  lecl  that  aiidio-\isiial  nia- 
i(ii:ils  cm  really  \iiali/e  and  ini- 
proxc  the  teaching  we  do  and  the 
kaining  processes  we  guide. 

Social  studies  jjrovidcs  a  many 
sided  opportiMiity  to  teach  pupils 
mutual  understanding  and  a  regard 
for  each  other's  differences.  Our  own 
na(hii  gioiip  spent  consideraijlc 
time  ironing  out  its  own  dilfcrences 
befoie  a  comnioii  ;i\enue  of  tiiought 
iviis  leached. 

\\'(  actually  experimented  with 
^ariolls  audio-visual  aids  in  one 
school  or  another  of  the  five  we  rep- 
resent: rilinsiii|>,  transcription  l^lay- 
er,  portal)le  EM  radio,  jxirlable  pho- 
nograph, recorder,  television,  cam- 
era, the  black  board  exhiiiits,  and 
the    16mm   sound   projector. 

Originally  we  intended  to  use  in 
our  classes  a  series  of  thought  and 
tliscussion    pro\oking    films   and    re- 


\  iewed  se\eral  for  this  purpose.  We 
selected  for  final  use  in  our  experi- 
meiu  The  House  I  Live  In*  This 
film  was  selected  for  its  simple  jires- 
iiuation  of  a  profound  message,  the 
appeal  of  Frank  Sinatra,  and  the  hm- 
giiage,  adapted  to  junior-high-school 
level,  which  tells  the  story  ol  a  neigh- 
l)orhood  gang  of  small  fry  attacking 
another  youngster  because  "they 
don't  like  his  religion,"  (which  is 
not  meiiiionetl).  By  telling  them 
;d)oiit  Peail  Hai  bor  and  singing  Earl 
Robinson's  "Ihe  House  I  lJ\e  In," 
"Erankie"  persuades  them  to  "use 
\()iu'  good  Amei  ican  heads;  don't  let 
anyone  make  stickeis  of  you."  I  ]u\ 
wiilk  off,  taking  iheii  scapegoat  on 
as  a  pal. 

In  using  this  film  we  agreed  that 
eiuii  of  our  (hisses  would  go  through 
three  sit-ps:  f'iisi.  write  :i  iiall-page 
on  what  deuKKiacv  means.  Second. 
\  iew  the  film  ;ind  direc  tly  after  write 
a  half-]}age  gi\  ing  first  reactions  to 
ilie  ideas  in  the  film.     I'hird.  :inswei 


•  I'hf  House  I  Live  In.  Kiinm  somul.  10  niin.. 
X'onnn  .America  Films.  IS  E.  4ISI  St..  New  Yorl; 
17.   N,   Y. 


a  set  ol  leu  cpiestions  based  011  the 
picture  and  pointed  at  sensili\e  areas 
of  human  relationshi]js.  We  wished 
to  draxv  iminhibited  responses,  so 
signing  the  papers  w;is  voluntary. 
One  chiss  \()ted  to  sign  their  papers. 
Now  a  siibslilule  teacher  took  the 
lilui  around  to  the  schools,  insuring 
;i  uniform  use  procedure.  Iwo  teach- 
ers ^vere  present  at  e:ich  situation. 
I'elling  each  class  how  the  other  pu- 
pils reacted  increased  interest. 

SriDI'Nr   QuiSllONN.MRK    IJsKi) 

'Ehe  c]ucsti()nnaire  we  used  and 
which  aiiiiKted  the  enthusiastic  par- 
licipaiion  ol  ihe  students  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.   What    lesson    is  the   liliii   tixiug  to 
leach!' 

:i.    Is    it    well   done? 

I).   \\  li:ii  is  the  religion  of  the  bo\ 

tlu\   are  ganging  ujj  on:   Cath 

olic,     Protestant,    Jewish,    Mo-i 

hammedan?  How  do  you  know? 

'1.  Did  \()u  e\ei'  g;iug  up  on  anxone.' 

a.     I'ell  win. 

Did  :in\one  e\er  g:ing  up  on  \oii.- 

.1.    lell  win. 


I 
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.".  Do  \()u  dislike  ainoiK  Ihi;iii>-i  oI 
religion,  iiationaliiN.  or  (olor? 

a.   Nanu'  lluiii. 
■1.  Do  yon   think   |no|)lc  ilisiiki'  \ou 
Ijccause  ol  \oui   rclij^ion.  iial  ionaiilv . 
or  color? 

a.  W'iiai  iiiakts  \i>ii  iliiiik  so!- 
3.  What   nil  kiiaiiHs  do  \<iii   use    loi 
Americans  ol: 

a.  lirilisli   disniUr 

b.  Clhincsf  dcsconlr 

c.  (icrnian  dcsccntr 
il.   Iiish  ilcscent? 

c.   lialian  descent? 
i.   Polish  descent? 
<;;.   Jewish  descent? 
h.  Negro  descent? 

6.  The  song  says,  "All  races  and  re- 
ligions." What  race  is  iioi  sliowii  in 
I  he  picture? 

7.  Would  yon  object  to  belonging  to 
a  gang  or  social  clid)  made  up  ol 
Negro.  Anglo-Saxon,  [ewish,  iiisli. 
lialian,  etc..   boss  and  girls? 

a.    li'oiild   yoiii  jjtiroils  object    to 
your  belonging? 
H.     The    song    says.    "Especially    the 
people."   "that's   .\merica   to  me." 
a.   Whom  do  \<ni  mean  when  \<iii 
sa)   .-\niericans? 
'.I  II  von  needed  a  tiaiislusioii.  woiiicl 
\<>u   ac  ( c'pl    blood    Irom    someone   ot 


.ini>lliel  leligioii.  n.il  ion.ilil  \ .  oi  col- 
or? 

10.  Is  the  ending  the  \\.i\  ii  woiilil 
li.ippen  in  real  lile? 

.1.     II      IKil.     \\n\\     do     \oil     ihilik     il 
would  end? 

AnsWIRs    1()  Ol  1  si  lO.NNAlRr 
RtMAI.     SK.MMC.V.N  1      I'ACIS 

Fa.scinaiing  reactions  win-  taken 
from  pajjers  written  b\  the  pupils. 
Thev  are  seU-ex]}lanatoi  \. 

1.  "When  the  .\melican  |)i()ple  have 
to  iitiite  against  a  stiong  eiiemv.  lhi\ 
don't  think  about  how  diileiciit  the 
giiv  beside  them  is.  Hut  when  we 
ha\c'  nothing  better  to  cptairel  about 
we  pick  out  dillerences  and  tlie  ma 
)orit\  group  picks  on  the  minoiity— 
right  here  at  home  too.  " 

2.  "I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  lia\c- 
nexer  disliked  anyone  because  of 
their  race  or  color.  //  makes  me  very 
iingry  xulieu  my  molher  rejiises  to  go 
into  n  restaurant  because  it  is  run  h\ 
an  Italia}!  or  a  Jewish  j)erson." 

Based  on  three  sets  ol  pupil  reac- 
tions, we  can  lepoit  this  exiJerimcn- 
tal  use  of  this  him: 

I.   Children    are    more    democratic 
than   their  jinrents. 


L'.  I'upil  leailKius  sluiwed  |)iogress 
of  thought  on  ilie  iheiiit  we  were 
tixing   to   teaili. 

.'!.  I  he  ihildicii  showed  dexoiion  to 
theii    .\iiiei  i<  a. 

I.  (ihilchen  belonging  to  so-called 
minoiitv  gioiii)s  caii\  a  binilen 
of  conllicting  emotions;  siii  h  as 
hurt,  ouliagi.  icsentmeiit,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  accept   injustice. 

J.  (Children  ol  so-called  dominant 
groups  wcic-  hank  in  theii  admis- 
sion ol  inecpialitv.  and  showed  a 
teiiiliiu  \  to  diploic  the  uiil.iii- 
ness. 

.\l)l)l  I  1<)\  \1       111  At      .\l  \  I  1  kl  \i 

We  are  (  on\  iiii  i  il  lli.il  au(lio-\  isual 
materials  decidedh  animate  teaching 
and  permit  the  teacher  to  get  closer 
to  pu|)ils.  Other  films  we  plan  to 
use  in  order  to  foster  a  greater  zeal 
for  deniociacx  are:  Brolherltood  of 
Man,  lirandon  Films;  lioundarx 
Lines,  international  Film  Founda- 
tion; Palestine,  Match  of  lime;  lius- 
sia,  Encyclojjaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Inc.;  Ameriecins  All.  Match  of   lime. 

Always  we  wish  to  bring  togeilur 
the  pupils  of  the  study  to  participate 
in  a  widei  ilemocracy— oin  democ- 
racy of  toda\   ,md  the  luliiie.  • 


Singing  s+ar  and  teen-age  hero  Frank  Sinatra  delivers  a  telling  plea  for  democracy  and  tolerance  in  the 
Academy  Award  wininng  film  "The  Houie  I  Live  In".  In  this  scene  from  the  film,  Mr.  Sinatra  explains  basic  facts 
about  democratic  living  to  a  group  of  boys  who  have  been  persecuting  the  younger  boy  in  the  window 
ledge    (upper    left)    because   they    "don't    Hire    his    religion". 
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AN  A-V  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  IN 


by  Adelbert  Young 

Director.  Audio-Visual  Education 
Mcnashu,    Wisconsin,  Schools 


Human  Relations 

TOWN  LEADERS  FORMULATE  A  COMMUNITY-WIDE 
PLAN  TO  TEACH  DEMOCRACY  FROM  THE  SCREEN 


Ox  SEPTEMBER  24,  1947.  a 
small  grou])  consisting  of  in- 
dustrialists, educators,  clergy, 
and  civic  minded  educators  from 
various  creeds  and  nationalities, 
gathered  in  m\  classroom  tf)  discuss 
wa)s  and  means  in  helping  toward 
healthful  mental  objectives  in  con- 
nection with  the  every  day  social  and 
religious  relations  of  the  conniiunity. 

This  group  believed  that  a  pro- 
gram which  trains  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  think  straight  and 
dispose  them  to  do  so  in  human  re- 
lations is  a  good  worthwhile  inter- 
cultural  community  project.  It  was 
also  believed  such  a  jMogram  could 
be  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
audio-\  isual   materials. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  suc- 
cessful lUilization  of  such  a  program 
should  be  shared  by  all— parocliial, 
private,  and  public  schools;  libraries, 
churches,  industries,  social  agencies; 
but  the  responsibility  should  be  fo- 
cused upon  an  individual  designated 
as  a  coordinator. 

This  responsibility  was  delegated 
to  me  and  I  have  prepared  this  paper 
to  be  a  guide  to  the  many  problems 
facing  anyone  who  wishes  to  develop 
a  similar  program.  In  order  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  concrete  and 
helpful  information  may  be  given,  I 
submit  the  following: 

1.  Hfjw  we  started  a  conmumitx  hu- 
man relations  program. 

2.  How    we    organized    and    carried 
out  such  a  program. 

$.  How     we     utilized     audio-visual 
methods     as    stepi)ing    stones     lo 
groii]i  action   for  (onimuTiiix    bci- 
icrment. 
The  first  undertaking  of  the  group 

Avas    the    choosing   of    a    co)nmittee. 


This  committee  made  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  existing  resources  and 
of  the  existing  needs  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.    It  surveyed  the  following: 

1.  Educational  opportunities  avail- 
able. 

2.  All  agencies  exclusi\ely  working 
toward  the  interest  of  a  better  com- 
munity. 

3.  .\I1  agencies  deriving  support  from 
the  community  chest. 

4.  Conmiunity  projects  of  clubs  and 
civic  organizations. 

5.  Educational  activities  of  all 
churches. 

6.  Training  programs  of  the  indus- 
tries. 

7.  What  the  radio  stations  could 
offer. 

St  RVEY  RESULTS  ANAIAZED 

This  survey  brought  out  the  de- 
sirability of  further  study  in  the  fol- 
lowing cliannels: 

1.  A  systematically  planned  central- 
ized program  of  instruction  in  riglit 
principles  and  worthy  ideals  of  cit- 
izenship based  on  the  Christian  Bro- 
therhood of  Man,  irrespective  of 
race,    color,   creed,    and   nationality. 

2.  A  program  of  activities  that  would 
hold  steadily  before  the  respective 
groups  the  American  democratic  way 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

After  tlie  completion  of  the  sinvey 
and  the  study  of  the  above  men- 
tioned channels,  a  headciuarlers  was 
chosen  and  referred  to  as  ihe  Com- 
munity Audio-Visual  Aids  Center. 
The  designated  duties  of  this  center 
are: 

1.  Be  responsiljle  for  all  audio-\  isual 
aid  etjuipment. 

2.  Canvass  and  ])lace  on  (ile  soiuxes 
of  audio-visual  :iid  materials. 


3.  Train  people  to  work  with  ma- 
terials. 

4.  Help  plan  a  schedule  of  activities. 
.5.  Correspondence. 

OUTLINE  A  V   PROGRAM  PLANS 

The  first  official  undertaking  of 
the  center  was  planning  programs  as 
suggested  visual  educational  ap- 
proaches for  the  various  inter-cul- 
tiual  group  activities.  In  planning 
these  programs,  the  problems  fell 
into  three  catagories: 

I.  Agreement  on  suitable  objec- 
tives. II.  Films  available  for  the  vari- 
ous objectives.  III.  How  to  use  the 
films  most  effecti\ely  to  achieve  the 
objectives. 

Let  me  now  expand  these  three 
])oints: 

I.  The  main  purpose  decided  upon 
was  to  suggest  programs  that  would 
help  develop  the  following  concepts: 

1.  That  our  cominunity  is  made  up 
of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

2.  That  many  of  tlicse  people  speak 
languages  other  than  English. 

3.  That  they  represent  various 
creeds. 

1.  That  many  different  customs  are 
lo  be  louncf  in  their  homes.  But  .  . 
.f).  That  they  have  certaiyi  common 
interests  that  tend  to  unite  them. 

(i.  That  they  engage  in  many  activi- 
ties that  are  common  to  all  people. 
1.  That  most  of  them  have  contrib- 
uted in  some  measure  to  the  Amer- 
ican Culture. 

II.  The  following  criteria  was  de- 
cided upon  in  selecting  films  for  the 
development  of  good  human  rela- 
tions in  the  community: 
1.  The  films  used  nuist  be  viewed 
with  profit  and  enjoyment  by  men 
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ell  .iii\  i.iii.il.  u■li^^l()ll^  or  11,11  ion, ilil\ 
group. 

2.  The  lilius  iisfd  should  lul|)  siiiu- 
ulatc  revisions  of  sonic  ol  the  nega- 
ti\e  valuiN  iliai  are  gcnnally  hold 
about  l)i(>j)lf  who  inr  "dijlfrcut." 

3.  The  (ihns  used  ^holll(l  1kI|)  broad- 
en llle  K)iue|)l  ol  ;!■/(()  ;.v  (Ui  Atiiry- 
iaiu. 

4.  The  lihns  used  shoulil  show  tlu- 
coiurii)uti()u  ol  \arious  raiial.  reli- 
gious, ami  iiaiioiialii\  groups. 

5.  The  films  usetl  should  break  down 
stereotypes  connnonh  hekl  loward 
iiiiuority  groups  of  oiu"  culture. 

ill.  The  following  procediue  has 
been  suggested  to  the  grouj)s  showing 
the  films: 

1.  Prepare  tlie  group  b)  binlding  a 
backijrouud  lor  the  showint;  of  tiie 
films. 

2.  .-Vroiise  curiosity  so  that  the  groiijj 
will  be  interested  and  cnthusiastii 
aboiu  seeing  the  fdiu. 

3.  Show  the  film. 

■1.  Follow  with  a  socialized  discus- 
sion of  the  film  under  the  direction 
of  leadership  designated  in  advance 
of  the  meeting. 

5.  Sunnnarize  the  facts  learned  and 
the  questions  answered. 

Below  is  a  list  of  fdms  that  ha\e 
been  used  successfully  at  inter-cul- 
tural programs  actualh  cooperati\e- 
h  planned  and  held  in  our  comnui- 
nity. 

PROGRAM   TO   BE   EXIENUED 

The  plan  is  still  in  its  infancy  but 
the  degree  to  which  the  different 
groups  of  the  ronunimity  ha\e  coop- 
peratcd  has  been  most  gratif\ing.  We 
are  now.  in  the  process  of  working 
on  a  long  range  basis,  .\fter  one  year 
of  work  with  our  conununitx  leaders: 
clergy,  industrialists  and  educators, 
we  are  agreed  that  a  feeling  of  "at 
homeness"  among  us  is  growing- 
proof  ol  the  plan  and  its  work. 

We  are  in  agreement  that  the 
work,  while  good,  must  be  extended. 
Our  present  connnittee  is  cuiTently 
at  work  on  a  long  range  plan  to  con- 
tinuously search  for  and  use  newly 
produced,  or  about  to  be  produced, 
audio-visual  materials  which  can  be 
usefid  in  helping  us  attain  an  age 
old  goal— a  brotherhood  among  men. 
I  rue— this  is  only  happening  in  oiu- 
community,  but  America  and  the 
world  is  no  more  than  a  number  of 
"just  OIU  communities."  • 


Films  Available  for  Your  Community  Programs 


Objective 

Film 

Descrip- 
tion 

Distributor 

Contribution  ol 
minority  grt)ups 

.lil.f  and  Crafts 
of  Mexico 

Sound. 
1  1  min. 

Coronet  Inst.  Films— Coronet 
lildg.,  Chicago  1.  111. 

Xegro  Soldier 

Sound. 

Ill  mill. 

Library  of  Congress— Wash- 
iiigi(m'25,  D.  C. 

Xexv  South 

Sound, 
17  min. 

March  of  Time— 369  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Nanook  of  (lie 
S  or  111 

Silent, 
90  mill. 

Non-Theatrical  Pictures 
Corp.-lfi5  W.  16ih  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Modfrn   Chippewa 
Indian 

Sound. 
.SO  min. 

Coronet  Inst.  Films— Coronet 
Bldg..  Chicago  1,  111. 

Basic  Cliaracter- 
istics  common 
to  all  men. 

What   Men 
Live  By 

Silent. 
50  min. 

United  World  Films-6959 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wliere  Love  Is 
God  Is 

Sound, 
50  min. 

United  World  Films-6959 
Clark  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Crouni  of 

Righteousness 

Sound. 
20  min. 

United  World  Films-6959 
C:iark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Montevideo 
Family 

Sound, 
20  min. 

Office  of  Inter-Amer.  Affairs 
—444  Madison  Ave.,  New- 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Erasing   racial, 
religious    and 
nationality 
barriers. 

Americans  All 

Sound, 
16  min. 

March  of  Time— 369  Lexing- 
ton A\e.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Expanding  World 
Relationships 

Sound, 
1()  min. 
Color 

Library  of  Congress— Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C. 

Boundary  Lines 

Sound, 
1 1  min. 
Color 

Brandon  Films- 1600  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y. 

Man— One 
Family 

Sound, 
17  min. 

Film  Publishers-25  Broad 
St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Let  Freedom  Ring 

Sound, 
15  min. 

lile:il  Pictures  Corp.-28  E. 
8th  St.,  Chicago 

Greater  Victory 

Sound, 
20  min. 

Nat'l  Conf.  of  Christians  and 
Iews-38]  4th  A\e.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

The  World  We 
]V(int  to  Live  In 

Sound, 
10  min. 

Nat'l  Conf.  of  Christians  and 
[ews-381  4th  Ave..  New 
York  16,  N.  ^^ 

Brotherhood 
of  Man 

Brotherhood 
of  Man 

Sound. 
10  min. 
Color 

Brandon  Films- 1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City 

One  People 

Sound, 
10  min. 
Color 

Anti-Defamation   League   of 
B'nai   B-rith-212   5th   Ave.. 
New  York  10 

(continued     on     the     F  O  L  I. O  W  1  N  (.     P  .\  <;  F  ) 
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Films  Available  for  Your  Community  Programs 


Objective 

Film 

Descrip- 
tion 

Distributor 

Labor 
Relations 

Public  Opinion 

Soimd. 
in  min. 

Encyclopaedia  B  r  i  t  a  n  n  i  c  a 
Films— VVilniette,  III. 

He  Hired 
the  Boss 

Sound. 
90  niin. 

Films,  Inc.-f)!  E.  Lake  St., 
Chicago  1,  111. 

M/uliinc,  Master 
or  Slave 

Sound. 
18  min. 

New  York  Vmv.  Film  Lib. 
—71  Washington  S{|uare.  S., 
New  ^•ork  12.  N.  V. 

American 
Way  of  Life. 

Dcniorraiy  and 
Despotism 

Sound, 
19  niin. 

Encyclopaedia  B  r  i  t  a  n  n  i  c  a 
Films,  Inc.— VVilniette,   111. 

Honielenrn.   ILS.A. 

Sound, 
22  min. 

Look  Magazine— 511  Filth 
Ave.,  New  \ork 

It's  Your 
America 

Soinid, 
35  niin. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  War 
Finance  Div.— New  York 

Objective  Security 

Sound, 
18  niin. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  War 
Finance  Div.— New  York 

Flection  Day  in 
U.S.S.R. 

Sound, 
20  niin. 

Brandon  Films- UiOO  Broad- 
way, New  \ork  C:iiy 

- 

Slides  (Set  of  Kodachrome) 

Gciting  Atciuaintcd  with 
Catholic  Neighl)ois 

Getting  Acquainted  with 
Jewish  Neighbors 

Nat'l  Conl.  of  Christians  and 
yews-381  4ili  A\e..  New 
York  If),  N.  \. 

Citizen  Packets  for  Peace 


bv  Robert  H.  Schacht,  University  of  Wisconsin 


DURING  I'ERIODS  SUCH  as 
"Brotherhood  Week,"  but 
moil-  im])()riant.  througii- 
oiit  the  year,  sdiools,  clubs,  rural 
groups,  chinch  gioiips.  labor  gioiips. 
and  indi\iduals  nuisi  become'  aware 
that  they  ha\e  a  \eslccl  interest  in 
events  in  the  modern  world  and  the 
residtant  effccis  upon   ihemschcsl 

With  this  cfjn\ieii<)n  in  iniiul.  ilic 
University  of  Wisconsin  makes  a\ail- 
able  to  inieresied  groups  and  iiidi- 
\  iciuals.  Citizen  Seminar  I'ai  hels.  'Ihe 
packets  include  discussion  guides 
|jri:pared  by  authorities  on  the  spe- 
cific subjects,  paniphlcis  secured  from 
nation-wide  agencies,  and  correlated 
(dm  and  literature  lists.  Panel  uirni- 
bers  and  discussion  leaders  thus  have 
varied  factual  backi^round  materials 
at  their  fingertips  for  a  thorough 
understanding    ol    ihe    subject    in 
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which  their  gioiip  is  interested,  and 
nia\  pioccicl  with  some  assmance 
that  an  informed  discussion  will  re- 
sult following  presentation  ol  a  per- 
tinent  film. 

riu'  lilm  selected  lor  discussion 
hum  a  suggested  list  can  ]jrc)\  ide  a 
group  with  a  common  background 
or  a  iiim])iiig-oll  place,  it  has  been 
loo  ollen  overlooked  that  the  dis- 
cussion mav,  for  want  of  necessary 
factual  material  and  preparation. 
|)i()ccccl  on  false  ])remises  right  horn 
the  start  and  result  in  incorrect  con 
elusions  and  unwaiianted  action. 
The  assumption,  iiu orrectly  made 
by  many  advtxaies  of  the  film  jo)  am. 
is  thai  after  Ihe  showing  of  a  docu- 
mentary film,  the  interplay  of  the 
opinions  of  the  vocal  members  of 
the  group  will,  in  Ihe  (ourse  of  thir- 
ty   or    forty    niinuhs.    lesiill    in    the 


formalioii  of  an  intelligent  course  of 
aition.  It  makes  no  differences  if  the 
conclusion  is  to  petition  Congress  to 
help  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Go\- 
ernniciit  or  to  ask  the  local  school 
board  to  permit  more  evening  dances 
each  .semester:  without  the  facts  and 
intelligent  guidance,  an\  results  nia\ 
be  negligible.  Film  forums  have 
within  them.  then.  j)ossil>ilitics  for 
constructive  thinking  and  action, 
mere  chil-ihat.  or  even  dangerous 
propaganda.  Fii.Ms  rii  s  .SP0NT.\NE- 
ot's  1 ALK  .\Ri-  Nor  KNoi  c;h!  That  talk 
must  be  based  on  more  information 
than  the  him  alone  jjrovides  and 
thai  an  iniprejjared  audience  brings 
lo  the  meeting. 

When  a  jjrogram  cluHrnian  is  con- 
lionted  witli  the  task  of  organizing 
a  lilm  sliowing  and  discussion,  the 
Bureau  of  Inlormation  and  Program 
Services  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive sur\e\  of  the  chosen  topic 
through  its  study  kits  which  are 
available  on  loan  or  for  purchase.* 
Fhe  titles  now  available  are  "Atomic 
Energy  —  Control  or  Destruction," 
and  "The  United  Nations- What  It 
Is  and  How  It  Works."  In  each 
sludv  kit  are  live  or  six  attractive 
and  easily  read  pamphlets.  On  the 
topic  of  the  L'nited  Nations  the  Bu- 
reau has  obtained  from  such  agencies 
as  the  Foreign  Policy  .Association,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  United 
Nations  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, pertineni  facts  in  pamphlet 
form  on  the  "Basic  Facts  .\boul  the 
United  Nations,  "  ".-\n  .\ppraisal  of 
the  United  Nations,  '  a  "Foreign 
Policv  Re])()ii  on  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  '  and  "  Ihe  C:iiarter  of 
the  United  Nations." 

Ill  con  June  lion  with  the  reading 
material  a  discussion  guide  is  avail- 
able on  the-  topic  ol  the  Unitetl  Na- 
tions. Ill  is  was  pre])ared  by  the 
Departmenl  ol  Political  Science  of 
the  Universiiv  of  Wisconsin  Exten 
sioTi  Division  in  coojicration  with 
the  Bureau  ol  Inlormation  and  Pro- 
gram Serv  icis.  Ihe  guide  has  an 
introduction,  notes  on  the  readings 
lor  siiggesiecl  use.  additional  reler- 
(Uce  suggestions,  and  .i  list  ol  films 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
(c.o.MiNiri)   e).\    i'.vc;i     i  iiiRi  v-skvi'.n) 


•  C:(ipics  of  ihc  C.ili/cii  I*;i(kcts  on  "Atomic  En- 
fi'gy— C'Ontvol  or  nrMnutioii,"  and  "'I'lic  United 
N^ilioii'i-Wli^it  It  Is  :in<l  How  It  V\'ork,s."  mav  be 
IHirehased  (or  jl.dll  Irom  Robert  H.  .Schacht. 
Director.  Bureau  of  Information  and  rroRram 
Sevites.  lni\ersit\  »)f  Wisttinsin  Kstension  Division, 
Kt27    t"ni\crsit\    .Vxemie.    MadiM)n    t».   Wisconsin. 
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■k  These  familiar  initials  are 
listed  in  many  film  catalogs,  but 
they  stand  for  much  more  than  a 
film  distribution  organization,  for 
British  Information  Services  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  can 
supply  every  sort  of  information 
about  Great  Britain. 

The  Reference  Division  main- 
tains a  very  large  library  and  its 
staff  can  find  the  answers  to  the 
most  searching  questions  about 
Britain.  The  Press  and  Radio  Di- 
vision keeps  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators up  to  date  on  British 
affairs.  Of  greatest  interest  to  us 
is  the  Films  and  Publications 
Division  whose  excellent  films, 
filmstrips  and  publications  play 
a  great  part  in  our  school  and 
community  life  and  from  whose 
services  we  bring  this  selected 
list  of  films. 

B.I.S.  films  are  offered  to  Amer- 
ican audiences  with  the  convic- 
tion that  a  peaceful  world  de- 
pends on  making  full  use  of  the 
channels  of  communication  to 
promote  understanding  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Britain 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  informational 
films  and  she  uses  them  to  tell  her 
story  to  us,  just  as  we  in  Amer- 
ica use  similar  factual  films  to 
tell  our  own  story  abroad. 

A  fairly  wide  range  of  subject 
matter  is  included  in  these  pages. 
By  no  means  all,  nor  even  all  of 
the  best  of  the  British  oflScial 
films  have  been  selected,  but  we 
believe  that  those  listed  indicate 
their  wide  range  of  interest  and 
are  equally  useful  to  educational 
and  community  groups.  These 
films  show  a  Britain  that  is  look- 
ing forward,  a  contemporary 
Britain  striving  to  restore  and 
improve  conditions  of  living  for 
her  own  people  and,  by  her  sup- 
port of  UN,  working  to  bring 
about  a  better  and  safer  future 
for  everyone. 


THE  EDITORS  OF  SEE  &  HEAR  PRESENT 

A  Selected  List  of 


FILM 


FROM 
BRITAIN 


An  illustrated  review  of  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures  available  to  schools,  churches,  libra- 
ries and  community  groups  together  with  a 
brief  outline  of  suggested  areas  of  greatest  use- 
fulness for  each  of  the  subjects  included  for 
listing  in  the  pages  of  this  review  section. 


I 


CLASSIFIED    SUBJECT   MATTER   INDEX 


'A'  Art  and  Literature 

Cambridge 7 

Historic  St.  Paul's 8 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 6 

Julius  Caesar  6 

Lincolnshire  Poacher   6 

Macbeth 7 

Myra  Hess 7 

Shrine  of  a  Nation   8 

Steps  of  the  Ballet 6 

Widdicombe  Fair 6 

*  Child   Welfare 

Children's   Charter    3 

Children  on  Trial 3 

Your  Children  and  You 7 

Your   Children's   Ears 7 

Your   Children's   Eyes 7 

Your  Children's  Meals 7 

Your  Children's  Sleep 7 

Your  Children's  Teeth 7 

*  Colonial  Development 

The   Falkland    Lslands 4 

Here  Is  the  Gold  Coast 5 

Voices  of  Malaya 6 

*  Education 

Children's   Charter    3 

Near  Home 5 

School  in  Cologne 5 

The  Three  A's 6 

*  Food  and  Agriculture 

Caller   Herrin'    3 

Cornish  Valley  4 

North  East  Corner 5 

The  World  Is  Rich 6 

*  General  Interest 

Cambridge 7 

Colour 3 

Colour   in    Clay 3 

Designing  Women 4 

English  Criminal  Justice 4 

Five  Towns 4 

Furnival  and  Son 4 

General  Election   5 

Historic  St.  Paul's 8 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 6 

Julius  Caesar   7 

Macbeth 7 

Moving  Millions 5 


*  General  Interest:  cont'd 

Myra  Hess   7 

Night  Mail   8 

Proud  City    8 

The  Royal  Wedding   8 

Shrine  of  a  Nation  8 

Snowdonia 5 

Steps  of  the  Ballet 6 

Top  Liner   6 

Yank  Comes  Back 2 

Young  Housewife    

*  Geography   (Britain) 

Cornish    Valley    4 

North  East  Corner 5 

River  Tyne   5 

Snowdonia , 5 

We  of  the  West  Riding 6 

*  Geography   (Colonial) 

The  Falkland  Islands 4 

Here  Is  the  Gold  Coast 5 

Voices  of  Malaya 6 

*  Labor  and   Industry 

Caller  Herrin' 3 

China  Clay   3 

Colour 3 

Colour   in   Clay 3 

Cumberland  Story 4 

Down  to  the  Sea 4 

Each  for  All 4 

Five   Towns    4 

Furnival  and  Son 4 

Let's  See 5 

Night  Mail   8 

Steel   5 

Top  Liner   6 

*  Scientific  and  Technical 

China  Clay    3 

Colour 3 

Colour  in  Clay  3 

Let's  See   5 

Steel  5 

*  Social   Planning 

Children  on  Trial 3 

Children's  Charter   3 

Five  Towns 4 

Moving  Millions 5 

Proud  City 8 

Yank  Comes  Back 2 


ON  THE  LATEST  PICTURES 

An  Item  of  News  Interest 

•  Six  new  BIS  films,  each  15  minutes  in 
length,  have  been  produced  for  U.S.  dis- 
tribution and  are  now  available. 

These  are  Midland  Journey,  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  So  This  Is  London,  Way  to 
the  West,  Welsh  Magic,  and  Ulster 
Story. 

•    A  FILM  EVENT    • 

g      A  Yank  Comes  Back  44  minutes 

•  Burgess  Meredith  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  war,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  British  Government,  to  write,  di- 
rect and  star  in  the  film  "A  Yank  Comes 
Back."  As  an  ex-GI,  he  travels  through 
England,  making  a  preliminary  survey 
for  his  documentary  film.  He  doesn't 
miss  much.  He  goes  down  a  coal  mine 
and  discovers  the  tremendous  increase 
in  monthly  tonnage  figures;  he  learns 
that  as  fast  as  the  target  for  steel  pro- 
duction is  reached,  it  is  raised  higher 
for  the  following  year.  He  tries  to 
discover  the  facts  behind  Britain's  ac- 


•    HOW  TO  OBTAI 

•  The  films  described  in  the  following 
pages  are  distributed  in  the  U.  S. 
by  the  British  Information  Services 
through  consular  offices  and  various 
commercial  organizations  in  48  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 
They  are  all  IGnim  sound  films. 

Conditions  which  the  borrower  must 


N   THESE   FILMS    • 

meet  are  simple  and  convenient:  com- 
mercial film  library  charges  average 
$1.25  per  reel,  more  or  less,  for  black  & 
white  films;  $2.50  per  reel  on  color 
films.  The  borrower  pays  transporta- 
tion charges  to  and  from  the  lending 
agency. 

Most  BIS  films  can  also  be  purchased 
outright;  for  information  consult  your 
nearest  film  library  source.  (See  list- 
ing on  final  page  of  this  section). 

If  your  group  does  not  have  a  16mm 
sound  projector,  this  equipment  can  be 
rented  with  or  without  the  services  of 
a  competent  operator.  Commercial 
groups,  dealers,  churches  and  schools 
are  among  the  most  active  users  of 
such  equipment  and  may  be  contacted 
for  information.  See  listings  under 
Motion  Picture  Projection  Service  in 
your  local  telephone  book  for  commer- 
cial services  of  this  kind. 


Burgess   Meredith   wrote,   directed   and 
starred  in  "A  Yank  Comes  Back" 

tive  work  in  atomic  research.  Farmers 
talk  crops  and  prices  to  him  and  the 
textile  people  tell  him  about  the  "manu- 
factured for  export"  drive. 

"Yank"  joins  the  crowds  that  cheer 
the  Royal  Family  as  they  drive  out  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  He  visits  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  a  Government  Research 
Station, -and  a  Bristol  air  field  where 
he  sees  the  Brabazon,  a  new  giant  plane, 
nearing  completion.  He  sees  the  many 
social  welfare  programs  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  children  and  sympathizes  with 
housewives  whose  ration  problems  never 
seem  to  end. 

As    a    result    of    this    amusing    and 
frequently     complicated     journey,     our 
"Yank"  sees  a   great  deal  of  England  , 
and   of  the   English.    He  learns  to  his 
astonishment     that,     far     from     being  , 
broken   by  the  war,   Britain   has  risen  j 
from    the    shock    and    destruction   with 
the  firm  intention  of  creating  a  better 
life  for  the  people  than  ever  before. 
Areas  of  use:    Current  affairs,  commu- 
nity forums  and  clubs  (men's,  wom- 
en's    groups,     etc.).     Junior,     senior 
high  school,  college. 
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Caller  Herrin'  19  minutes 

•  A  pictorially  beautiful  film  of  the 
Scottish  herrinp  industry  showing  the 
hardy  Scots  fishermen  at  work  on  their 
trawlers.  The  preparation  for  the  catch, 
the  hunt  and  the  work  at  sea,  the  mar- 
keting of  the  herring  and  the  measures 
taken  to  control  the  market  and  safe- 
guard both  the  workers  and  the  invest- 
ment are  all  portrayed.  The  scenic 
shots  of  the  ships  and  the  harbors  are 
particularly  impressive. 
.■Vreas  of  use:  Social  studies,  home  eco- 
nomics, general  interest,  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  school;  adult 
groups. 


These  scenes  show  two  of  the  situations  depicted  in  the  film  "Children  on  Trial" 


Scots  fishermen  in  "Caller  Herrin'  " 


Children's  Charter  17  minutes 

•  A  picturization  of  what  is  being  done 
to  fulfill  the  promise  given  to  every 
English  child  by  the  Education  Act  of 
1944.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  phys- 
ical and  financial  strains  imposed  by 
the  war,  the  British  people  are  estab- 
lishing new  schools  to  provide  children 
with  new  opportunities  in  many  fields 
—  Technical  Schools,  Agricultural 
Schools,  and  Young  People's  Colleges 
to  make  possible  continuing  education 
for  those  up  to  18  who  have  already 
started  to  work. 

Areas  of   use:    PTA  groups,  education 
classes,  college  and  adult  groups. 

Children  on  Trial  62  minutes 

•  This  feature-length  documentary  de- 
picts dramatically  tragic  situations  and 
the  resultant  problems  which  confront 
two  young  people.  A  surly,  unman- 
agable    14    year    old     boy,    who    falls 


into  petty  thievery,  and  a  15  year  old 
girl,  who  consorts  with  men,  are  taken 
from  their  slum  environments  and 
placed  in  schools  of  correction.  Their 
gradual  rehabilitation  through  sym- 
pathetic guidance  is  traced  step  by  step 
until  they  are  finally  able  to  leave  their 
respective  institutions  to  take  jobs  and 
become  good  citizens.  The  film  is  done 
with  good  taste  and  sensitivity  and  the 
detail  is  obviously  authentic. 
Areas  of  use:  All  parents  groups,  youth 
group  workers,  churches,  social  stud- 
ies, college  and  adult  groups. 


New    opportunities    for    expression    are 
granted   in   "Children's   Charter" 


Colour  Technicolor:  15  minutes 

•  This  film  describes  the  nature  of 
color  and  its  marly  uses.  The  study  of 
a  great  chemical  industry  reveals  the 
development  of  modern  synthetic  dyes, 
based  on  a  discovery  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  color  could  be  ob- 


tained from  coal  tar.  Today  scientists 
are  carrying  on  constant  research  and 
experiments  to  improve  techniques  and 
develop  new  dyes  and  pigments. 
Areas  of  use:  Physics,  chemistry,  art 
classes,  industry.  High  school,  col- 
lege, adult  groups. 

Colour  in  Clay    Technicolor:  11  minutes 

•  This  is  the  story  of  modern  pottery, 
a  skillful  combination  of  art  and  in- 
dustry. The  film  shows  clay  being 
worked  at  the  potter's  wheel  and  the 
turner's  lathe.  After  being  baked  in 
electrically-fired  ovens,  the  pottery  is 
ready  to  be  decorated  with  various  pat- 
terns, either  by  the  transfer  method  or 
by  freehand  painting.  Glazing  com- 
pletes the  process  and  the  pottery  is 
ready  for  use. 

Areas  of  use:  Craft  classes,  art  classes, 
general  interest.  High  school,  col- 
lege, and  adults,  such  as  women's 
groups. 

China  Clay  11  minutes 

•  Britain's  .second  largest  export  of 
raw  materials  is  china  clay,  and  one- 
thiril  of  the  total  yield  is  sent  to  the 
United  States  where  it  is  used  in  many 
industrial  processes,  including  paper- 
making.  All  Britain's  china  clay  is 
found  in  the  southwest  and  the  film 
shows  how  it  is  obtained  from  the  Tre- 
visco  pit  in  Cornwall.  Sand  is  an  im- 
portant by-product  of  the  clay  and  is 
put  to  good  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  mass-produced  houses. 

Areas  of  use:  Commercial  geography, 
social  studies,  general  interest.  High 
school  and  adult  groups. 

(CONTINUED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGEl 


The  scenes  above  are  typical  of  the  films  "Colour  in  Clay"   and   "China   Clay"   described   in   the   reviews  above. 
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Cornish  Valley  17  minutes 

•   Hidden    behind    the    rocky    coast    of 
southwest    England    lie    the    sheltered 
valleys    of   Cornwall.     Here   the   farms 
have  been  handed  on  from  father  to  son 
for  many  generations.    These  families 
must  be  sufficient  unto  themselves,  for 
hired  help  and  modern  implements  are 
scarce.    The  daily   round  is  broken   by 
market  day,   an   event   of  great   social 
and  business  importance. 
Areas  of  use:  Social  studies  and  geog- 
raphy, general  interest.    Elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  adult 
groups. 

Pastoral  scene  from  "Cornish  Valley" 


Cumberland  Story  46  minutes 

•  A  very  human  portrayal  of  the  re- 
organization of  an  unprofitable  coal 
mine  largely  through  the  improvement 
of  labor-management  relations.  The 
miners  are  suspicious  of  a  newly-ap- 
pointed mine  manager's  plans  because 
of  bad  working  conditions,  prejudices, 
and  unemployment.  By  his  patient  ef- 
forts, they  gain  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  regime.  New  seams 
are  opened  under  the  Irish  Sea.  All 
this  results  in  much  higher  output. 
Areas  of  use:  Labor-management  rela- 
tions, industry,  social  studies.  Senior 
high  school,  college,  adult. 

Coal   miners  at  work   in   a   scene  from 
the  BIS  film  "Cumberland  Story" 


Designing  Women  24  minutes 

•  Basic  principles  of  interior  decora- 
tion and  useful  hints  are  given  on 
tasteful  and  functional  home  furnish- 
ing. The  film  employs  the  fanciful 
technique  of  having  two  goddesses 
furnish  a  young  couple'.s  apartment — 
one  in  flamboyant,  arty  style;  thfe  other 
in  practical,  simple  and  attractive  style. 
Four  simple  rules  which  the  layman 
can   apply   for   judging   furniture,  fab- 


rics and  household  equipment  are  clear- 
ly pointed  out  and  emphasized. 
Areas   of   use:     Home-making   courses, 
women's  clubs,  general  interest.  Sen- 
ior high  school,  college;  adult  groups. 

Down  to  the  Sea  23  minutes 

•  For  centuries  Britons  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea  and  the  tradition  of 
British  shipbuilding  is  rich  and  ven- 
erated. This  eye-filling  pictorial  saga 
of  ships  and  the  men  who  build  them  is 
an  important  part  of  Britain's  whole 
economic  and  social  pattern.  Thrilling 
scenes  of  ships  in  stormy  seas  set  a 
background  for  the  work  of  designers, 
engineers  and  craftsmen  in  actual  ship 
construction.  The  film  shows  the  launch- 
ing of  a  fruit  ship,  a  tanker,  a  refrig- 
erated meat  ship,  and  shows  them 
finally  at  their  destinations.  Narration, 
which  uses  several  voices,  is  particular- 
ly  good. 

Areas  of  use:  Junior,  senior  high  school, 
college  social  studies;  general  inter- 
est; adult  groups. 

Each  for  All  11  minutes 

•  This  descriptive  film  of  the  British 
labor  movement  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  first  provides  an  outline  of  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  areas  of 
responsibility  from  the  local  to  the  na- 
tional levels.  Action  pictures  of  a  num- 
ber of  labor  leaders  are  shown.  The 
second  part  emphasizes  the  various  con- 
structive programs  in  worker  education, 
health  protection,  legal  care  and  im- 
provement of  labor-management  rela- 
tions, which  are  being  conducted  by  the 
British  trade  unions.  The  film  ends  on 
a  high  ideological  level  with  an  eloquent 
plea  for  equitable  distribution  of  the 
world's  goods. 

Areas  of  use:  Labor,  industry,  social 
studies,  political  science,  economics, 
current  affairs.  Senior  high,  college; 
adult  groups. 

English  Criminal  Justice        22  minutes 

•  For  those  who  speculate  on  crime  and 
punishment,  this  film  explains  criminal 
court  procedure  as  it  is  found  in  Eng- 
land. It  shows  the  various  types  of 
courts  and  something  of  their  work. 
The  cases  range  from  a  simple  petty 
sessions  case  to  a  murder  trial  at  the 
Old    Bailey.     The    traditional    principle 


of    Anglo-Saxon    law,    that    a    man    is 
judged    innocent    until    proven    guilty, 
is  forcefully  brought  out.    Since  Amer- 
ican law  is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple this  dignified  and  impressive  film 
is  of  particular  interest  in  this  country. 
Cited    for    excellence    at    the    Chicago 
"Films  of  the  World"  Festival. 
Areas  of  use:    Law  classes,  social  stud- 
ies, international  understanding,  gen- 
eral interest.   Senior  high  school,  col- 
lege; adult  groups. 

The  Falkland  Islands  11  minutes 

•  This  film  describes  the  work  being 
done  by  the  British  in  Antarctica.  The 
men  who  comprise  the  various  survey 
and  meteorological  units  serve  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years.  They  beam 
weather  reports  to  shipping  lanes  and 
by  constant  surveys  gradually  map  out 
the  frozen  lands  of  the  south. 

Areas  of  use:  Geography,  current  af- 
fairs. Senior  high  school;  adult 
groups. 

Five  Towns  27  minutes 

•  Shows  the  whole  process  of  making 
beautiful  china  from  wet  clay  to  the 
finished  product  and  portrays  the  care 
and  precision  and  the  art  work  which 
go  into  good  pottery  making.  The 
gradual  introduction  of  technical  im- 
provements is  also  brought  out,  although 
much  of  the  skill  is  still  derived  from 
father  to  son  instruction.    Through  the 


The   majesty  of  the  courts  in  a  scene 
from  "English  CriminBl  Justice" 


Street  scene  in  the  "Five  Towns" 

story  of  a  young  London  girl  who  goes 
to  the  Five  Towns  to  marry  into  a  typi- 
cal pottery  family,  we  see  glimpses  of 
the  social  and  home  life  in  the  Towns. 
Areas  of  use:  Industry,  craft  groups, 
general  interest.  Junior  and  senior 
high  school,  college;  adult  groups. 

Furnival  and  Son  18  minutes 

•  A  portrait  of  the  city  of  Sheffield,  its 
great  steel  industry,  and  the  people  who 
work  in  it.  The  modern  dilemma  of 
mass  production  versus  small  individ- 
ually-owned factories  is  dramatized  in 
the  story  of  Furnival  and  Son,  an  old- 
fashioned  high-quality  cutlery  firm 
which  employs  a  staff  of  thirty  to  forty 
workers.  The  film  tells  the  story  of 
Furnival's  struggle  to  compete  with 
thf  larger  factories  without  losing  his 
reputation  for  first-class  workmanship. 
Areas  of  use:  Industry,  current  events 
classes,  social  studies.  Junior  and 
senior  high  school,  college;  adult 
groups. 
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Urban  transportation  in  London  is  shown  in  these  scenes  from  "Moving  Millions" 


General  Election  20  minutes 

•  In  these  days  when  man's  freedom  is 
meeting  challenges  all  over  the  world, 
this  film  of  Britain's  last  general  elec- 
tion is  particularly  useful.  The  film 
begins  with  the  formal  proposal  of  can- 
didates and  ends  with  the  drama  and 
excitement  of  polling  day.  The  oratory 
of  candidates  is  a  prelude  to  the  vital 
mechanics  of  voting.  The  importance 
of  an  election  in  a  democratic  society  is 
its  underlying  theme. 

Areas  of  use:  Community  forums,  clubs 
and  adult  education  classes;  junior 
and  senior  high  school;  college. 

Here  is  the  Gold  Coast  35  minutes 

•  A  film  documentation  of  social  and 
economic  progre.ss  in  West  Africa.  Both 
the  modern  progressive  cities  like  Accra 
and  the  still  primitive  hinterland  are 
portrayed.  The  progress  made  by  the 
mobile  medical  units,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  farming,  and  in  hy- 
giene education  is  good.  There  is  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  the  need  has  been 
recognized  and  Africans  have  the  will 
and  ability  to  reach  their  goal. 

Areas  of  use:  Social  studies,  general 
interest,  intergroup  understanding. 
Junior  and  senior  high  school,  college; 
adult  groups. 

Let's  See  Technicolor:  17  minutes 

•  The  lens  is  an  accessory  to  the  hu- 
man eye,  and  the  science  of  making 
lenses  has  produced  the  optical  indus- 
try. This  film  shows  the  painstaking 
skill  needed  to  melt,  mold,  and  polish 
lenses  so  accurately  that  they  come 
within  one  millionth  of  an  inch  of  spe- 
cifications. 

Areas  of  use:  Industry,  technical  train- 
ing, physics  classes,  general  interest. 
Senior  high,  college,  adult. 


Scene  from   "Furnival  and   Son" 


Moving  Millions  17  minutes 

•  This  is  the  picture  story  of  how  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Londoner  get  to  work  and 
back  every  day — and  of  their  transport 
systems,  covering  2,000  square  miles, 
whose  11,000  vehicles  carry  over  four 
billion  passengers  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  detail.s  of  all  transport  opera- 
tions (and  you  see  a  lot  of  London,  too) 
Americans  will  note  the  order  and 
cleanliness  of  London's  subways  and 
the  efficient  methods  used  to  avoid  over- 
crowded travel  conditions. 

Areas  of  use:  High  school  and  college 
social  studies;  general  interest,  par- 
ticularly urban  adult  groups,  civic 
forums,  etc. 

Near  Home  25  minutes 

•  This  is  a  film  about  good  teaching. 
To  illustrate  several  principles  that  are 
basic  to  good  teaching,  a  class  and 
teacher  study  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  study  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  pupils  and  the  teacher  can  be 
observed  in  a  learning  process  that 
takes  advantage  of  an  inherent  inter- 
est in  things  nearby. 

Areas  of  use:  Teacher  training,  PTA 
groups.    College  and  adult  groups. 

North  East  Corner  11  minutes 

•  One  of  the  "Pattern  of  Britain"  se- 
ries dealing  with  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Beautifully 
photographed,  the  film  shows  the  life 
led  by  the  fishermen,  their  working  con- 
ditions, and  the  hard  times  suffered  by 
the  industry  in  the  past.  Other  se- 
quences show  the  modern  farms  of  the 
north,  reclamation  of  land,  and  scenes 
of  Aberdeen  and  its  townsfolk. 
Areas  of  use:    Geography,  other  social 

studies,  general  interest.  Elementary, 
junior,  senior  high  school;  adult 
groups. 

River  Tyne  11  minutes 

•  A  description  of  the  river  from  its 
source  near  the  Scottish  border,  past 
Newcastle,  to  the  sea.  Now  the  center 
of  many  modern  industries,  the  river 
has  a  rich  historical  background,  which 
includes  the  Wall  built  across  Britain 
by  the  Romans  and  the  medieval  for- 
tresses built  as  defenses  against  the 
Scots. 

Areas  of  use:  Geography,  history,  gen- 
eral interest.  Elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  school;  adult  groups. 


School  in  Cologne  15  minutes 

•  German  children  are  going  back  to 
school.  Despite  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  equipment  and  teachers,  the  schools 
in  the  British  Occupation  Zone  are  open 
and  doing  as  good  a  job  as  possible. 
Conditions  depicted  here  are  typical  of 
both  British  and  U.  S.  Zones  in  Ger- 
many. In  this  film  a  young  German 
child  tells  what  is  being  done  to  help 
under  such  apparent  difficulties. 

Areas  of  use:  Current  affairs,  education 
classes;  Social  studies  in  senior  high 
school  and  college;  adult  groups. 

Snowdonia  Technicolor:  17  minutes 

•  Shows  scenes  of  the  broad  lakes  and 
the  low-lying  valley  farms  in  beautiful 
Snowdonia  in  northwest  Wales.  Against 
the  background  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
we  see  the  famous  castles  of  great  his- 
toric interest  standing  within  their  old 
fortifications.  The  Lyrian  Singers  pre- 
sent vocal  accompaniments. 

Areas  of  use:  Geography,  travel,  gen- 
eral interest.  Elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  school;  adult  groups. 

Steel  Technicolor:  34  minutes 

•  This  film  describes  the  steel  industry 
in  Britain  and  the  processes  used  from 
the  time  when  the  iron  ore  is  dug  out 
of  the  ground  until  the  finished  product 
leaves  the  plant.  The  processing  of 
small  precision  instruments  as  well  as 
that  of  huge  keels  for  ocean-going  ves- 
sels is  shown. 

Areas  of  use:    Industry,  trade  schools, 

general    interest.    Junior   and    senior 
high  school;  adult  groups. 

(CONTINUED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGEl 
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Three  "A's"  20  minutes 

•  Age,  Ability  and  Aptitude  are  care- 
fully considered  by  England's  new  mod- 
ern Schools  to  insure  that  each  student 
receives  the  education  most  suited  to  his 
needs.  Classroom  studies  are  co-ordi- 
nated with  practical  experience,  so  that 
the  children  learn  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  demands  of  everyday  life. 
Areas  of  use:    Teacher  training,   PTA 

groups,  general  interest.    College  and 
adult  groups. 

Top  Liner  22  minutes 

•  This  is  the  story  of  the  largest  ocean 
liner,  the   Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was 


The  Queen  Elizabeth  in  "Top   Liner" 

launched    during    the    war    and    served 
the  Allies  well.   Her  staff  and  crew  are 
so  efficiently  organized  that  the  83,000 
ton    ship    can    carry    2,314    passengers 
across  the  Atlantic  in  maximum  com- 
fort and  can  be  prepared  for  the  return 
voyage  in   two  days.    The   film  depicts 
the    Elizabeth's    luxurious    accommoda- 
tions and  her  efficient  power  plant. 
Areas  of  use:    Geography,  social  stud- 
ies, travel,  general  interest.    Elemen- 
tary, junior  and   senior  high   school; 
adult  groups. 

We  of  the  West  Riding  22  minutes 

•  Another  of  the  "Pattern  of  Britain" 
series,  this  film  shows  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  at  work  and  at  play.  These 
solid  industrial  workers  take  a  person- 
al pride  in  the  production  of  their  fac- 
tories and  in  the  beauty  of  the  hills  and 
the  moors  outside  their  towns. 

Areas  of  use:  International  understand- 
ing, social  studies,  travel.  Junior  and 
senior  high  school;  adult  group.s. 

The  World  is  Rich  43  minutes 

•  The  basic  facts  of  the  world  food 
shortage  today.  The  food  shortage  is 
still  acute  and  the  war  is  only  partly 
to  blame  for  there  never  has  been 
enough  food  to  feed  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  properly.  The  film  dramatizes 
the  United  Nations  proposals  and  the 
plans  which  are  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Areas    of    use:     Economic    geography, 

current   affairs,   social   studies.     Sen- 
ior high  school  and  adult  groups. 

Voices  of  Malaya  35  minutes 

•  An  account  of  life  in  Malaya  today. 
Medical  and  rehabilitation  work  is 
being  done  in  this  country  still  suffer- 


in   the   field — seen   in 
the  current  BIS  film  "Voices  of  Malaya" 


A    social   worker 


short  film.    It  shows   how  pupils   at  a 
Scottish  school  learn  to  plan  the  house- 
wife's day,  and  to  carry  out  the  various 
homely  tasks  in  a  way  which  will  avoid 
the  later  struggles  with  the  trial-and- 
error  method. 
Areas    of    use:     Home    economics    and 
domestic     science     groups;     women's 
clubs;  junior  and  senior  high  school; 
college. 

Facts  about  the  food  shortage  are  told 
in  "The  World  is  Rich"  (Col.  1) 


ing  the  effects  of  war,  famine  and  poli- 
tical upheaval.  The  four  peoples— Ma- 
lay, Chinese,  Indian  and  European — 
working  side  by  side,  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  Malaya. 
Areas  of  use:   Social  studies,  intergroup 

relations.   Senior  high  school,  college, 

adult  groups. 

Young  Housewife  10  minutes 

•  The  training  of  teen-age  girls  in  the 
domestic  sciences  is  the  theme  of  this 


^^.^^ 


ART   AND   MUSIC    FILMS 


Steps  of  the  Ballet  23  minutes 

•  This    film    is    magnificent    from    the 
standpoint     of     production     technique, 
music,  sound  recording,  script  and  cho- 
reography. The  basic  classical  positions 
and  movements  of  the  ballet — the  dis- 
ciplined exercises  necessary  to  achieve 
perfection   —   are    shown.     During    re- 
hearsal, the  work  of  the  choreographer, 
the  composer  and  the  designer  are  ex- 
plained.  Then  an  original  new  ballet  is 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  film. 
Music   is   played   by   the   London    Sym- 
phony    Orchestra;     Robert    Helpmann, 
famous    choreogiapher    and    dancer,    is 
the  narrator  of  this  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  arts  and  film. 
Areas  of  use:   Art  and  music  apprecia- 
tion groups;  high  school  and  college 
level;     professional     and    community 
dance     groups;     recreation     centers. 
Women's  clubs,  junior  leagues,  music 
societies. 


Traditional  English  Folk  Songs 
The  Lincolnshire  Poacher         4  minutes 
Widdicombe  Fair  5  minutes 

•  These  two  animated  films  relate  the 
stories  of  the  traditional  English  folk 
songs  in  amusing  and  entertaining  fash- 
ion. Musical  scores  by  Hubert  Clifford; 
lyrics  sung  by  Dale  Evans  and  quartet. 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra     20  mins. 

•  A  demonstration  of  the  functions  of 
the  specific  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  roles  played  by  each  different 
group.  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  who  is 
the  commentator  on  this  brilliant  film, 
conducts  the  London  Symphony  in  Brit- 
ten's Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  theme 
by  Purcell. 

Areas  of  use:  Music  appreciation,  gen- 
eral interest.  Upper  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  college, 
adult  groups. 


These   scenes   are   typical   of  the   graceful  beauty   in 
the  new  BIS  film  "Steps  of  the  Ballet"  (se«  above). 
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Julius  Caesar  19  minutes 

•  Distinquished  filming  of  the  famous 
Forum  Scene  in  Act  III,  Scene  II. 
Macbeth  16  minutes 

•  Re-creation  of  the  murder  scene,  Act 
II,  Scene  II,  and  the  Sleep-walking 
scene,  Act  V,  Scene  1. 

Areas  of  use:  Literature  classes,  drama 
groups,  general  interest.  Junior  and 
senior  high,  adult  groups. 

Myra  Hess  10  minutes 

•  Dame  Myra  Hess,  the  famous  con- 
cert pianist  playing  Beethoven's  Appas- 
sionata  Sonata. 

Areas  of  use:  Music  appreciation,  gen- 
eral interest.  Junior  and  senior  high 
school,  college,  adult. 


Two  scenes  from  the  BIS  dramatic  film  "Macbeth" 


CHILD   BEHAVIOR   FILMS 


This  group  of  six  useful  films  has  been  designed  to  help  parents  to  better 
understand  their  children  and  meet  their  needs.  The  use  of  sound  psy- 
chological principles  plus  a  common  sense  approach  to  children's  health  and 
emotional  problems  enable  these  films  to  make  their  points  effectively. 


Your  Children  and  You  31  minutes 

•  Concerns  the  care  of  young  children 
from  the  first  months  to  the  age  of  four 
or  five.  It  realistically  portrays  the 
struggles  of  average  imperfect  parents 
and  average  imperfect  children.  While 
it  is  in  some  ways  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, the  suggestions  are  practical. 

Your  Children's  Ears  31  minutes 

•  The  physiology  of  the  ear  is  explained 
in  detail  by  animated  diagrams  and  the 
film  points  out  that  children  who  appear 
dull  and  unresponsive  often  dre  suffer- 
ing from  hearing  difficulties,  which  can 
easily  be  cleared  up  if  given  proper 
medical  attention. 

Scene  in  "Your  Children's  Sleep" 


Your  Children's  Eyes  20  minutes 

•  Amusing  animated  diagrams  depict 
the  physiology  and  care  of  the  eye. 
This  film  shows  that  rest,  recreation, 
and  good  food  are  necessary  to  healthy 
eyesight.  While  medical  advice  must 
be  sought  in  cases  of  organic  defects 
or  diseases,  the  application  of  logical 
common  sense  in  daily  life  will  keep 
the  eye  healthy. 

Your  Children's  Meals  14  minutes 

•  A  lively  and  imaginative  attempt  to 
make  parents  understand  the  rhyme 
and  reason  of  good  eating  habits.  An 
effort  is  made  to  get  parents  to  see 
mealtime  from  the  child's  point  of  view 
as  well  as  their  own.  Constructive  sug- 
gestions are  made  through  a  series  of 

Scene  in  "Your  Children's  Meals" 


Scene  in  "Your  Children's  Ears" 


Scene    in    "Your    Children's    Eyes" 


incidents  which  point  up  difficulties  that 
occur  during  the  child's  daily  eating 
schedule. 

Your  Children's  Sleep  23  minutes 

•  Opens  with  a  general  discussion  of 
the  common  causes  of  sleeplessness  in 
adults:  worry,  over-fatigue,  unfortunate 
incidents  during  the  day.  Then,  focus- 
ing upon  the  child,  the  film  analyzes  his 
difficulties  in  going  from  active  play  to 
sleep,  and  explains  the  role  which 
dreams  play  in  the  child's  developing 
mind.  Many  good  suggestions  for  help- 
ing children  to  relax  and  accept  sleep 
are  given. 

Your  Children's  Teeth  14  minutes 

•  Explains  the  structure  of  first  and 
second  teeth  and  outlines  the  necessity 
for  a  well  balanced  diet  and  the  proper 
method  of  brushing  the  teeth.  Points 
out  the  fact  that  decay  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once  since  in  its  advance 
stages  it  may  poison  the  whole  system. 
Areas  of  use:  Parent  education,  physi- 
ology, child  psychology.  College, 
social  sciences,  and  adult  groups. 

CULTURAL  BRITAIN 

Cambridge  21  minutes 

•  The  pattern  of  student  life  in  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  universities.  From 
laboratories  and  lecture  halls  to  its 
picturesque  setting  on  the  river  Cam, 
the  film  ably  portrays  higher  education 
in  Britain,  revealing  that  it  differs  in 
some  respects  from  American  higher 
education,  yet  its  goals  remain  the  same. 
Areas  of  use:    social  studies,  education 

classes — senior  high  school,  college. 
Postgraduate  clubs,  forums  and  com- 
munity groups. 

Gardens  of  England    Color:  10  minutes 

•  The  beauty  of  England's  home  gar- 
dens, whether  on  estates  or  in  the  mod- 
est surroundings  of  a  cottage,  are  in 
the  tradition  of  this  land.  The  loveli- 
ness of  this  film's  color  scenes  is  proof 
of  the  skill  and  patience  with  which  the 
many  different  types  of  English  gardens 
shown  were  created.  Of  especial  interest 
to  garden  clubs,  horticulture,  and  land- 
scape groups. 

Areas  of  use:  Garden  clubs,  adult  groups 
(urban  and  rural)  PTA's;  college 
horticulture  and  landscape  classes. 

(CONTINUED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE) 
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Historic  St.  Paul's  14  minutes 

•  This  film  portrait  of  famed  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  recreates  the  past  in  its  open- 
ing sequences  on  the  rebuilding  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  London.  Then  it  turns  to  the  historic 
days  of  the  blitz,  when  the  great  dome 
rode  above  a  defiant  city.  Here  are  the 
shrines  of  a  nation's  heroes — Nelson, 
Wellington,  Roberts,  Kitchener,  Jelli- 
coe,  and  Beatty.  Here,  too,  is  history  in 
vivid  review. 

Areas  of  use:  senior  high  school  and 
college;  art  and  architecture  groups; 
church,  community,  clubs,  etc. 

Shrine  of  a  Nation — 

Westminster  Abbey  14  minutes 

•  The  history  of  Westminster  Abbey 
is  the  history  of  England.  Here  Parlia- 
ment once  met;  here  for  centuries  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  have  been 
crowned;  and  here  are  buried  illustrious 
Englishmen  of  all  times — sovereigns, 
statesmen,  poets,  scientists,  musicians. 
Westminster  Abbey  is  a  lovely  example 
of  early  English  architecture.  The  film 
includes  scenes  of  the  coronation  of 
King  George  VI. 

Areas  of  use:  social  studies,  art  and 
architecture  classes;  church  and  adult 
community  groups,  clubs,  etc. 


About  BIS  Filmstrips 

•  Many  interesting  and 
useful  filmstrips  on  Contem- 
porary Britain  and  her  Colo- 
nies are  available  through 
the  British  Information 
Services.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  write  BIS  offices  at  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  for  a  complete  list. 


The  Royal  Wedding     Color:  30  minutes 

•  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  color 
camera  records  the  grandeur  and  so- 
lemnity of  a  royal  wedding.  The  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  takes  place  in  the 
majestic  setting  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Events  in  the  lives  of  the  bridal  couple 
are  depicted  in  charming  glimpses  from 
the  past.  The  color  camera  fully  records 
the  processions  and  celebrations  of  the 
wedding  day. 
Areas   of   use:   community   and   church 

groups,    clubs,    societies,    junior 

leagues,  etc. 


A  PLAN  FOR  CITY  LIVING 

The  Proud  City  26  minutes 

•  Taking  advantage  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  blitz,  Britain's  leading 
architects  and  city  planners  laid  plans 
after  the  war  to  make  the  huge,  strag- 
gling metropolis  of  London  a  more  per- 
fect and  practical  place  for  better  urban 
living.  All  over  the  world,  as  planners 
and  builders  face  similar  problems  in 
these  modern  times.  The  Proud  City 
will  lend  helpful  inspiration. 

Areas  of  use:  social  studies,  architec- 
ture classes;  senior  high  school,  col- 
lege. Community  forums,  architec- 
ture's clubs,  civic  meetings,  church 
and  club  groups. 

HISTORIC  "DOCUMENTARY" 

Night  Mail  25  minutes 

•  This  dramatic  factual  film  tells  the 
story  of  the  journey  of  the  "Postal 
Special,"  London  to  Scotland,  a  fast  ex- 
press carrying  no  passengers  but 
manned  entirely  by  Post  Office  workers. 
Since  its  production  by  the  General  Post 
OflSce  Film  Unit  in  1936,  it  has  become 
a  classic  in  the  field  of  film  reporting. 
The  film  shows  the  full  scope  of  railway 
mail  activities  enroute. 

Areas  of  use:  junior,  senior  high  school, 
college.  Cinema  clubs,  church,  com- 
munity groups. 


Films  from  Britain  May  Be  Obtained  on  Application  to 

BRITISH    INFORMATION     SERVICES,    30    ROCKEFELLER    PLAZA,    NEW    YORK    20 

or  from  these  conveniently  located  B.I.S.  and  British  Consulate  offices: 


BOSTON 

British  Consulate  General 
10  Post  Office  Square 
Boston  9,   Massachusetts 

CHICAGO 

British  Information  Services 
39  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

DETROIT 

British  Consulate  General 

1574  First  National  Bank  Building 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 

HOUSTON 

British  C^onsulate  General 
513  Cotton  Exchange  Building 
Houston  2,  Texas 


LOS     ANGELES 

British  Consulate  General 
448  South  Hill  Street 
Los  Angeles  13,  California 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
British  Information  Services 
310  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco  5,  California 

SEATTLE 

British  Constdate 

1815  Exchange  Building 

Seattle  4,  Washington 

WASHINGTON     7,     D.    C. 

British  Information  Services 
1910  K  Street   N.W. 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 


-and  from  niunerous  educational  and  commercial  film  libraries 


A-V  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS 


if  All.  Across  Tin  Coi  ^lk^.  iiUvi 
sion  made  news  tins  |):isi  inoiiili  ms 
ihoiisaiuls  ol  ])U|)iK  ^a\^  llic  iiiaii;_;ii 
ralioii  of  I'lvsidiiil  Haiiv  1  i  uniaii 
oil  IclcM'sioii.  rile  laiiud  (l.i\  .uul 
iiij;lu  \  iilto-tasl  \\as  smi  in  (lass 
rooms  aiul  atulitoi  iimis  as  will  as  dii 
home  stis  to  wliidi  teadicrs  hiouiilil 
lluil  (lasslDoiii  i;i()ii|)s.  lilies  oiii 
iipoit    Iroiii   llir   laid: 

2,000  Asbury  Park  Pupils 
See  Inaugural  On  Television 

♦  Classroom  tciivision  last  iiidiiih 
iiioM'd  Iroiii  llic  iialm  ol  llie  lliio 
ri'iiral  lo  ai  kast  llic  r\i)irliiuiital 
as  a|)[)i  o\imalil\  2, ()()()  sdiool  slu- 
dcnts  ill  Asbmx  I':iik,  \.  |..  sal  in  a 
siiiool  auililoriuni  and  wiliiissiil— 
via  a  (i.S-squarc  loot  ulr\  isioii  sneiii 
—the  Inaugiiraiion  ol  ilie  I'nsidini 
ol  the  L'uited  Siaus  iliai  Mas  lakiiin 
place  at  that  \it\  moiiiciii  in  tin 
nation's  capital,  iieaih  200  miles 
a\\a\. 

The  experinieni  was  arranged  l)\ 
I  radio,  a  New  [eise\  inaiinlai  liner 
ol  large  screen  video  receivers,  in 
looiieratioi)  with  Asl)iir\  Park  school 
officials.  Dr.  Harrx  S.  Hill,  snperin- 
lendeiu  of  schools,  staled  he  could 
loresee  a  definite  a|)plicatioii  for  this 
l\pe  ol  lelevision  in  modern  educa- 
tional methods. 

I  radio  exiiulives  believe  that  as 
more  and  more  video  receivers  are 
aciinireil  l)v  schools,  hioadcaslers 
will  he  proi>rammin<;  mmi  daviime 
hours  of  ediualional  matiiial  aimed 
speiilically  ai  sliideiil  andieniis. 

I'he  .Xshiiiv  I'aik  showily  was 
viewed  on  a  .Model  12  I'ladiov  isioii 
receiver,  e(|iii|)ped  with  a  7  \  9  foot 
screen.  The  manuladiiiei  has  al- 
ready annouiued  prodinlion  ol 
smaller  '!  \  I  loot  siiecns  leu  ni- 
div  idii.'il   (  lassroi>m   use. 


Beloit  Announces  New  Plan 

♦  In  .1  iiienlh  |)ni)lisheil  "Vudio 
Visual  I  nstMK  I  ioiial  Maleii.ils  (  ,il,i 
loi;."  Snperinunileiil  \.  V .  Daw.dd 
ol  the  lieloit,  Wisconsin  I'uhlii 
Schools  |)ieseiils  an  aunouiuinuni 
III  ,1  III  ili/al  inn  plan  anil  li.isii  hi  in 
.111(1  lilmsirip  lihiarv.  I'.lemeiilaiv 
sihiiiil  lilms  .lie  housed  (eiiliallv  al 
ihe  llni'ds^i'  .School  .iiid  ulliei  ele- 
meiilaiv  schools  <il  ihe  <omiminil\ 
are  expected  lo  rispond  svsuinali 
callv  (o  ihe  Depailmeni  of  .\iidio- 
X'isiial  InsliiKlioii  lor  liliiis  wliicll 
ihev    recpiire. 

YAF  Announces  Map  Picture 

♦  Replacemi'iii  lootas^e  and  new 
prints  of  ]]'li(il  /.v  .(  M(ij).  a  one-reel 
subject  produced  and  iiiitialh  re- 
leased ill  HI  17  by  'reaihing  Films. 
Inc.  are  now  available  from  ^'oiinti 
.\merica  Films  Inc..  18  Fast  II si  Si.. 
New  \'ork,  and  its  dealeis  ihioiM^h 
out  the  country. 

Princeton's  New  York  Center 

♦  I'linceton  I-'ilm  Center,  f'rinceton. 
N.  ]..  has  announced  ilie  openiiiu  of 
a  new  film  reference  and  distribution 
librarv  in  New  \'ork  C^itv,  which  will 
provide  teachers  in  the  area  with 
s])ecial  assistance  in  program  ])lan- 
nins>  and  film  selection,  as  will  .is 
with  loan  and  renial  prints  Irom 
ihe  home  ofhce's  lull  collection. 

Sophie  Hohire.  distribution  direc- 
loi  lor  I'FC.  slated  ihal  llic  New 
\()ik  branch  depositorv  v\ill  conlain 
Iree-loan  piinisol  somi'  lilleeii  titles. 
and  rental  prints  ol  nearly  a  thou- 
sand edtiialional  subjects.  l''ilm  boi 
iciwers  will  also  be  inviticl  lo  use  ihe 
collection  ol  lilni  |)erioclic  als  and 
publicalions  which  will  be  ke|)i  ciii- 
reiil    in    the   New   ^Oik   office. 


^  VIDEO    LEARNING: 

2,000  pupils'  in  this 
Asbury  Parle,  N.  J, 
school  witnessed  the 
inaugural  on  this 
large  screen  televi- 
sion show.  Article  Is 
in    column    above. 


A  scene  from   the   McGrav/  Te»t-Fiir- 
Learning    to    Understand    Children      Series. 

Classroom  Films  Score  Hit  With 
NYC  Theater  Press  and  Public 

♦  rile  sloiv  ol  .\cla  \(lams.  ihc' 
emotioiiallv  ill-adjusted  child  ol 
iVIcCraw-Hill's  Kiiiim  l.rdruiiio  ta 
Undi'rstand  Clnldreii  series  was  lea- 
tined  on  an  all-psyclioanalyiic  lilin 
prooram  held  recenllv  al  ihe  Elvsei- 
Fheatre  in  New  ^'ork.  under  ihe 
sponsorship  of  Oxford  Films  Inc. 
This  svniposium  ol  films  on  menial 
health— the  liisi  ol  iis  kind  lo  be 
presented  to  the  mineral  public  — 
elicited  such  iiUeiist  Irom  jjicss  and 
|3iiblic  that  a  repeat  showiii"'  was 
scheduled  at  another  New  \'ork  tliea- 
lie,   the   Fifth  Avenue   Playhouse. 

On  ihis  program,  the  stoiv  of  .Ada's 
maladjustment  is  recounted  under 
the  title  The  Feeling  of  fnferlorily. 
In  dramatic  episodes  it  lells  ol  ilic- 
illorts  of  an  undcrsiandin.g  English 
leacher  to  liiiil  a  wav  oul  for  ,\cla 
who  is  emotioiiallv  and  soiiallv  iin 
pre|jared  lor  succisslnl  living  at 
school  or  al  home.  Ihe  final  se- 
C|uences  show  a  changed  girl,  one 
oriented  toward  a  well-adjusted  ad- 
olescence. The  program  included 
lilms  from  the  Xalioiial  Film  [?oarcl 
of  Canaila  and  from  Realist  I'ilm 
I'uil.   l.ondon.   England. 

leachers.  a  v  directors,  and  edu- 
calional  lilm  producers  should  di- 
rive  eiicouragemeiii.  and  ideas  for 
future  action,  from  ilu  nsults  of  this 
program,  lis  reach  .icceplance  bv 
the  general  public  points  up  once- 
again  the  fan  iliai  a  well-made  Kimni 
teaching  film  is  iioi  necessarilv  con- 
lined  lo  the  classroom  screen,  but 
is  capable  ol  doing  ils  ecliKational 
j(ib  in  a  v.iiietv  ol  c  ii  c  iinisi.mces. 
^  *  * 

Farm  Film  Guide  Coming 

♦  Write  Farm  Film  Guide.  812  N. 
Deaiboi  n.  (  ihic  ago  10  lor  particulars. 
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Understanding  the 
World  and  its  People 


by  E.  H.  MacArthur 

Educiilioiuil  'iiiirs  Mimn'^i}.   i'liiliit   Wnrlil   Films 


As  Ihe  students  see:  the  quiet  mother  nese  man  and  his  winning  smile  (lower 

testing  the  edge  of  her  cutting   knife  left)  .  .  .  And  the  young  girl  carefully 

(upper  left)  ...  The  elderly  gentleman  winnowing  the  rice  in  the  field   (lower 

tenderly  planting   the   chinchona   trees  ^"3^^'  '  "  "  ^^.^^  =°°"  realize  that  where- 

I-     ,1        •   ,         ,      ,1                    .   I  ,,  soever  man  lives,  he  is  capable  ot  quiet 

in  The  picture  to  the  upper  riqht    ...  i-      •,           j       .■  r      ,■        i         j              ir 

'^                              r-r-         -3     )  dignity  and  satistaction   based   on  self 

The    friendly,    contented,    young    Java-  respect.                    (United   World    Films) 
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*  T  1  HE  CLOSE  OF  WORLD 
/\  \\'.\R  II  the  realization  was 
M  \.  brought  home  to  us,  that  it 
we  were  ever  to  have  real  peace  in 
this  world  of  ours  man  must,  in  un- 
derstanding his  fellowman,  not  only 
understand  his  problems  but  he  must 
also  realize  that  whether  this  new 
neighbor  of  his  was  a  native  of  the 
tropical  rain  forests,  whether  he 
farmed  the  poor  lands  which  adjoin 
the  fjords  of  Norway  or  whether  he 
spent  his  life  on  the  broad  pampas  of 
.Argentina,  he  was  a  hinnan  being- 
similar  to  all  of  his  fellows,  interested 
in  the  attainment  of  the  same  basic 
life  goals:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  made  his  home. 
His  attainment  of  these  goals,  how- 
ever, was  always  altered  by  where  he 
lived  and  the  technologies  he  pos- 
sessed. 

'I'oday  man  in  all  of  his  many  lan- 
guages must  no  longer  mouth  the 
cliche,  "The  world  is  getting  smaller 
c\cry  clay."  On  the  contrary,  man 
no^v  finds  it  necessary  to  his  very  ex- 
istence, to  know  so  much  about  so 
many  places  that  fiis  luorld  is  grou'- 
i)ig  larger— and  larger! 

One  time,  years  ago,  his  town,  his 
state,  or  his  country  and  the  peoples 
it  contained  were  the  limits  of  his 
knowledge  and  interests.  Today, 
strange  new  names  are  creeping  into 
his  vocabulary.  Bikini,  Bizonia, 
Xegev,  Pukow  and  Managua  dot  the 
columns  of  his  daily  newspapers. 
These  places  are  no  longer  just  names 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  geography 
ijooks.  In  fast  flying  airplanes  any 
of  the.se  places  can  be  reached  within 
relatively  few  hours.  The  peoples 
of  these  places  are  no  longer  strange 
creaiiues  about  whom  one  might 
read  with  passing  interest  in  a  mag- 
azine article.  The  success  or  failure 
ol  their  economy  has  an  immediate 
and  direct  influence  on  his  own  daih 
life.  Suddenly  they  are  as  important 
to  him  as  are  the  people  who  live  in 
the  next  house.  But— in  order  to  uii- 
(Icyitaiid  the  problems  facing  his  new 
neighbors  man  must  first  come  to  uii- 
drrstand  his  ucio  neiglibors  them- 
scliies.  In  order  to  understand  these 
people  in  full  he  must  first  know  the 
lands  in  which  they  live  and  the  ev-i 
eryday  difficulties  which  they  musd 
overcome  in  order  to  wrest  a  living 
from  their  lands.  How  can  man  ob- 
tain these  understandings?  Geogra-l 
phv  texts  are  inadequate!   It  is  ira-i 


SEE    &   HEAR 
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As   one   child   said   after  viewing   these 
of  Malaya   lived  there  and   knew  what 

pobsibk  lor  him  lo  ;ictu,ill\  \isit  all 
of  these  other  lands!  How  then  is  lie 
to  come  by  tliis  iujormation  ivliich 
is  iioiv  so  vital  to  liis  existence? 

Mati  has  (rented  the  sound  motion 
picture— the  most  dynamic  teaching 
instrument  ever  known.  Since  its  be- 
ginning, the  moiioii  pirtine  has  been 
considered  mainly  as  a  niecliiini  for 
entertainment.  Unless  a  fihn,  e\cn 
the  so-called  educational  films,  liad 
a  rapid  pace,  unless  it  contained  most 
of  the  glamorizing  elements,  it  was 
not  considered  fit  for  the  average 
audience.  Early  teaching  films  were 
either  loatled  with  de\ices  that  were 
purely  entertaiiniient,  or  they  were 
dreadfidly  dull.  Too  many  geogra- 
phy films  were  no  more  than  trav- 
elogues—pictorial junkets  which  im- 
parted little  or  none  of  the  true,  un- 
derstandings of  the  countries  or  peo- 
ples which  they  attempted  to  portray. 
For  many  years  educators  had  been 
telling  the  producers  of  motion  pic- 
lures  exactly  what  was  needed  in  the 
field  ol  idiicational  films.  They 
wanted  |jictines  which  had  all  of  the 
high  quality  technical  ihiish  which 
had  been  accorded  to  the  entertain- 
ment films  plus  a  close  coordination 
with  the  sjX'cific  needs  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Such  films  cost  huge  sums  of 
money  to  produce  and  up  to  1946  the 
ediKational  market  had  not  indicated 
that  the  in\esiment  of  such  sums 
of  dollais  might  e\er  be  recouped. 
Early  in  1946  one  of  the  major  film 
companies,  Uni\crsal-Iinernational, 
allocated  several  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  production  of  a  scries  of  teach- 
ing films  which  would: 

1.  Meet  the  demands  thai  the  teach- 
ing profession  had  made. 

2.  Teach    ilie    inluicni    dignity    of 


scenes 
he  was 


from      The    Earth 
talking   about." 


eoples     series;   "the   boy  who  told  the  Story 


HKin  rig.tnlless  ol  his  station  in  lile. 

I'hrough  their  16mnt  subsidiary 
company,  United  ^\'orld  Films,  Inc.. 
Louis  de  Rochemont*  .\ssociates 
were  commissioned  by  Uni\ersal-In- 
ternaiional  to  produce  a  series  of  ,H6 
curricidum  integrated  films  in  Flu- 
man  (icographv. 

1  aking  as  a  jjoini  of  dejjarture  a 
scries  of  research  reports  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Motion-Pic- 
lurc  Committee  of  the  .American 
C!oiuuil  for  Education  by  Dr.  George 
.Viwood,  groups  of  research  workers 
under  the  technical  guidance  of  Dr. 
Clyde  Kohn  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
\ersity,  produced  .^6  "shooting  out- 
lines" from  which  the  cameramen  in 
the  field  did  their  work  for  the  films 
in  this  series  which  is  now  called  The 
Ear  III  mid  Its  Peoples.** 

In  the  preparation  of  these  out- 
lines, which  reached  final  form  onh 
.ifier  undergoing  three  revisions,  the 
latcsi  editions  of  geography  texts 
were  analyzed  concept  by  concept 
and  grade  by  grade.  Se\eral  of  the 
leading  comses  of  study  in  the  coiui- 
try  were  treated  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  new 
Yearbook  published  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  were 
also  tabulated  and  taken  into  the 
final  accounting  which  resulted  in  a 
median  course  of  study. 

The  horizontal  integration  of  this 
series  has  been  established  on  a  land- 


•  l.oiiis  <le  Rochcnionts— March  of  'lime. 
The  Hduse  On  02)1(1  Shed,  Boomfran<i. 
and  Fighting  Lady. 

**  Earth  and  Its  Peoples  Series.  B&W.  20 
mill.  ca..  SlOO  ea.:  includes  the  titles:  Malaya 
—\ninads  nf  the  Jungle;  \'onea\— Farmer- 
Fisherman:  JoTa— Tropical  Stounlain  Land: 
Cuatemala— Cross  Section  of  Central  .imer- 
ica:  South  Africa— Riches  of  the  Veldt:  and 
.irgentina— Horsemen   of  the  Pampas. 


l\pe  basis.  .\  ( asi-  in  poiiu:  in  the 
film  i(irii]i-Y-i'islieruien  ( Norway  J, 
the  picture  might  have  beerT  made  in 
se\eral  areas  in  the  world  where  in 
each  case  similar  geographic  factors 
are  found.  The  film  was  made  in 
Norway  because  in  that  area  the  con- 
cept of  the  poor  soil  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  relati\ely  rich  sea, 
making  possible  a  dual  economy,  was 
more  readily  seen.  Similarly,  in  the 
film  Horsemen  of  the  Pampas  (Ar- 
gentina), broad  fertile  lands  facili- 
tating large-scale  grazing  0|Krations 
might  ha\e  been  photographed  in 
se\eral  areas.  It  was  done  in  .\rgen- 
lina  because  there  the  concept  was 
more  apparent. 

The  tremendous  task  which  faced 
the  editors  of  these  films  can  best  be 
realized  when  we  consider  that  in 
addition  to  telling  a  story  in  terms 
ol  kinds  of  lands,  the  effect  of  each 
kind  of  land  upon  the  people  who 
lived  within  it  must  be  demon- 
strated. Similarities  of  peoples  and 
differences    must    be    revealed. 

,\gain— the  prime  philosophical 
goal  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Peoples 
series  was  the  fostering  of  the  under- 
standing that  man  where  he  lived, 
whatever  his  race,  was  basically  the 
same  the  world  over.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  leach  this  understanding 
by  words  alone.  The  concrete  evi- 
dence of  complete  visualization  is 
one  real  way  in  which  this  realiza- 
tion can  f)e  firmly  implanted  in 
man's  mind. 

It  is  of  extreme  significance  that 
not  once  in  the  entire  list  of  36  films 
in  the  Earth  and  Its  Peoples  series 
is  a  specific    reference  made   to  the 

(c:o.NllNt'Kn    ON    PAGE    FORTV-rVVO) 
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A   PROGRESS  REPORT 


One  Year  Later 


A  in  11,1-  ()\1R  A  VFAR  AGO  a 
t^roii])  ol  teachers  of  Placer 
Couiiu.  inxe.siigatiiig  the 
i-Hecli\eness  ol  (crtaiii  sound  liliiis 
in  o\er(oniiii_n  latial  (list  i  iniinaiion 
and  prejudice  a<>ainst  minoritv 
groups,  experimented  with  the  use  ol 
tlie  fihii  Boinid/nx  Lines*  at  se\eral 
grade  levels. 

Begiiniing  among  llienisehes.  a 
group  of  50  leacliers  noted  tlie  dim 
and  recortleil  their  own  reactions, 
ijccoming  so  enthusiastic  about  its 
possibilities  that  the\  were  willing 
to  take  it  into  the  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  in  that  aiea.  At 
that  time  the  use  ol  the  lilm  was 
thought  to  be  \aluable  in  iciins  ol 
the  infoiniaiion  it  presented  in 
showing  the  kitility  of  setting  up 
boundary  lines,  based  on  ignorance, 
misunderstanding  and  niistiust. 
While  the  teachei  group  Icli  that 
the  film  was  valuable  primarih  at 
higher  levels,  a  smaller  mnnber  ol 
elementary  tca(  lu  is  innncdiaielx 
asked  to  have  the  use  ol  the  lilm. 
since  ihcy  were  curious  about  what 
would  hap|)C'n  in  lillli  lo  i  ighth- 
grade  classes,  as  lhe\  (oniein])laled 
the  content  of  the  lilm  and  disiiissed 
it.  Usual  iitili/,aiii)ii  |)aiu  ins— discus- 
sion before  the  lilm,  pusenialion  ol 
llu  lilm.  and  lollow-up  (lis(  ussion 
weif   used. 

\ow,  one  \eai  laiei  we  (oine  to 
the  lascinating  answer  lo  the  (pies- 
lioiis  "What  ha|)peiis  in  ilie  reten- 
linii  ol  lilin-leariied  iiilormation:" 
"W  lial  ha|)pens  lo  llu  alliliides  llie 
(liildicn  gain  as  a  lesull  ol  Innking 
al  lilms?"  "What  haj)]K  iis  in  the 
lelinlion  wliiih  tan  be  alliil)iiled  in 
the    \i\id.    giaplii(.    \  isiiali/.il  ion    ol 


*  Boiiiul:iry    t.iiKs.    hi ^(iuimI.    t  oloi .    11    nun  . 

i^l.    IntcTnalioiKil    Kilni    I  nnnil.nion.    Il>nn    Bmjd 
way.  Nfw  York.   N.    \. 
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information  which  is  (lose  to  the 
interests  and  (oiuein  ol  \oung  |)eo- 
pler" 

.Now.  one  \ear  laiei.  ilien.  the 
leadiers  ^vho  had  used  Boundary 
Lilies  with  lifth.  sixth,  and  se\enth- 
graders  asked  the  (hildren  lo  write 
whin  the  Hhn  said  as  the\  icinem- 
bered  it.  The  teachers  did  not  per- 
mit the  children  to  discuss  the  film 
or  in  any  wa\  encourage  their  recall 
of  it.  Here  are  some  ty  pical  responses, 
which  demonstrate  rather  (oik  lusixe- 
h  the  phenomenon  of  \i\i(l  reten- 
tion of  fdm-learned  information. 

♦  "The  picture  Boundary  Lines 
started  out  with  two  bo\s  lighting 
o\er  marbles.  It  \\c\n  on  showing 
(Jilferent  boundarx  lines— not  lines 
betxveen  (ountries  but  between  jjeo- 
ple.  ra(es.  and  religions.  It  said  ihal 
boundaries  are  onh  what  \oii  make 
ihem.  It  showed  gangs  lighting  sticel 
lights  and  other  honid  scenes.  It 
showed  the  Ku  Klu\  Klan  hanging 
Negroes  and  lca\ing  ihciii  in  iiiisciN 
b\    destroying  their  lionies. 

♦  "It  showed  a  bullet  going  through 
ihe  (entuiies  starting  wav  back  in 
aiKient  \cais  and  up  lo  lodav  lo  llic 
atom  bomb.  I  think  ihal  this  is  a 
\erv  good  pi(lurc  and  il  shows  what 
we  are  lor  oursehcs.  noi  wliai  we 
ill  ink  we  are. 

"The  music  in  the  piiiiiu  was 
good  also.  The  music  wcni  wiili  ilu 
pidure  in  the  right  phues."— ^ii  c/i //- 
(•)(  Brandleise,  EigJitli  C.riidi- 

♦  "Little  fights  can  begin  in  a  gaiiu 
ol  marbles.  I'he  fighis  kepi  g(iiing 
bigger  and  biggci  -  llie  show  showed 
\un\-  fighis  began.  1 1  showed  us  wh\ 
we  should  ne\er  ligbl.  Il  xvas  a  \(i\ 
inleiesling  piclure."— .S'rr.'W/r/  ]Vliet- 
ley.  Sixth    Cradr. 

♦  "  Ibis  lilm  Avas  \ei\  dilleicnt  lliaii 
an\    r\e  seen.    It  lold   llial   a   line   is 


by  Charles  F.  Parsons 

a  thought.  .\n\  line,  straight,  cur\ed 
or  crooked,  it  is  still  a  thought.  This 
picture  also  told  about  how  people 
react  to  different  boundary  lines.  .\ 
line  can  be  a  fence,  sc])arating  two 
yards.  It  can  be  separating  stales  or 
coimtries.  or  it  can  be  a  line  around 
a  marble  xou're  trying  to  win.  .A 
line  can  mean  manv  things."— /iT/f/rcv 
Henny,  Sei'entli  Cvade 

♦  "ft  was  about  weapons— every  time 
a  weapon  crossed  a  century  line  it 
became  more  deadly.  It  started  out 
as  an  arrow  and  ended  up  as  a  bomb. 
I'hen  first  boys  started  lighting,  then 
each  boy's  gang  had  a  line  they  drew 
—if  the  other  gang  crossed  it  thev 
would  attack  ihi^m."  —Charles  P.. 
Sixth  Grade. 

♦  ".Some  bo\s  Avere  playing  marbles 
and  had  an  argument.  They  had 
lights  in  allevs.  The  movie  showed 
the  progress  from  (rude  speai^  to 
armor  and  sxvoids  and  to  the  gims 
and  planes  and  atom  bombs.  It 
showed  some  ])eople  backed  against  a 
wall  and  slioi  down  by  machine 
guns.  Il  showed  cities  bombed.  I 
think  il  was  a  good  show  because  it 
taught  ine  about  'boundarv  lines'." 
—Masa  Hashiiiui  hi.  Sixth  Crade. 

♦  ".Some  lines  dixide  states,  coun- 
tries,  and   jjcopk.      I'lieie  should   be 

no  lines  di\  idinu  ainthiii"  or  an\one 

■  t- 

such    as   race,    creed,    religion.     Vour 

should    iKit    hale   anxone   who   is  ol  i 

anoihei'  (reed  or  race  of  people.    lf| 

\()u  light  o\er  an  apple  it  might  lead 

to    killing.     People    lorm   gangs   and 

liglii    wars,      llie    pidine    was    very  j 

good."    —    Colleen    W'ehher.   Seiienth^ 

Crade 

♦  "Manx  people  lorm  lines  between 
themsclxes  and  others;  these  are 
(ailed  boundary  lines.  Boundary 
lilies  betxvecn  races  of  people,  sucb 
(CON  1  i.Nt'i  n   ().\    pa(;k    ihirtv-six) 
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hv    Minnie   Rapkin 


World  Understanding 
for  Little  Folks 


HllW  {  \\  1  I  I  I  I  I  (  111!  llKl  N  h.l\C 
llu  world  iiM-altd  lo  iluni? 
\\i>\\  (ill)  i1k'\  muUrsKMul 
dial  iliildmi  in  odui  lands  lliiiil  lo 
ihc  same  enunioiis.  like  the  saiiR- 
expeiieiiees.  ilui\e  on  scdirily,  pead' 
aiul  trieiulsliii)"-  N  ii  ihrough  tin 
iiiediiiin  ol  (onniion  inuresls.-  1  be- 
lieve so! 

Al.l.    CHllllRKN     I.OXI      SlORll-.S 

l.asl  year  luv  ihird-gi  ade  cliildren 
chose  as  llieir  unit  ol  work  "C^hiUhcn 
ol  Other  Lands."  riierelore  ihe  ra- 
ilio  series  Talcs  l-'rom  the  Foui 
Winds,*  which  brought  to  the  thil- 
iliiii  stories  Ironi  other  lands,  very 
natinally  bceanie  an  integral  part  ol 
our  unit. 

Our  objetii\es  lor  both  the  imit 
ol  work  and  the  radio  program  were 
similar.  While  our  main  objective 
was  to  foster  a  feeling  of  interna- 
tional relationship  by  showing  that 
people  in  other  lands  weep  and 
hiiigh  aboiu  the  same  things,  there 
were  other  goals  realized  through 
this  utilization  of  techniciues.  The 
(hildren  became  a((]uaiiued  with  the 
besi-known  lolk  and  lairx  tales: 
thev  read  stories  wiih  (orresjjonding 
themes:  anil  ihev  became  interested 
in  reading  other  tales  Irom  foreign 
lands.  As  a  result  ol  all  this  reading 
there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in 
\o(:d)idar\.  This  i)ecanie  apparent 
in  I  heir  written  work,  much  of  which 
took  the  form  of  letters  of  gratiiucle 

lo  the  directors  ol  the  radio  work- 
shop and  to  the  high  scIkkjI  studenis 

who  did  the  radio  acting. 

Each  lesson  -was  di\idcd  into  three 

jieriods: 

1.  The  pre-listening  period,  \vhen 

the  name,  the  author,  the  source  and 

the    vocabulary    of    the    story    were 

discussed. 

-.    The    actual    lisiening    ])erio(l, 

when  the  children  weie  perniiiied  lo 

•  Tales  From  the  Four  Wiitds.  (lr.imali/c(I  radio 
plays  and  others  like  them  arc  now  available  in 
Ihe  book  "The  Straw  Ox  and  Other  Tales."  \i\ 
Fan  Kis.sen.  Sup\..  Radio  Programs  for  tleinen- 
tarv-  Sthool,  Board  of  Education.  Citv  of  \e« 
York.  Houghton,  Midlin  Cii..  New  York.  lI'iO  pages. 
"The  Straw  Ox"  is  the  lust  of  a  series  of  ihne 
books  in  which  the  folk  lore  and  legends  troin 
around  the  world  are  drainati/i'd  in  radio  s(ri|it 
form. 


e\|)riss    liu'ir    ii.ilm.il    cniolional    ic 
.iilioiis  wiilioiil   repression. 

.').  And  llie  |)osl-listening  period, 
when  ihe  (hildren  expressc'd  them 
sehis  in  varied  individual  or  group 
aitiviiies.  sncli  as  giving  brief  ac- 
counts ol  ihe  siorv;  dramatizing  the 
storv:  writing  original  sioiies,  po- 
ems, letters,  i;idio  stii|)is:  using  the 
grajjhic  arts  ;m(l  cralls  as  media  ol 
(le.ilive  expression. 

.\s  a  culminaiion  ol  llu  unii.  ihe 
best  stories,  poems,  leiteis  and  illns- 
native  material  were  selected  by  the 
children  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
:uice.  and  assembled  into  a  master 
scrapbook.  .\  cover,  a  litle  page,  a 
loving  dedication  to  ihe  principal. 
Miss  Ebeling  and  ;i  table  of  conicnis 
were   added   to   compleie    ihe    book. 

Each  child  m;icle  an  aciiial  con- 
tribution to  the  book.  Children 
helped  each  other.  Those  whose 
stories  or  pictures  were  not  selected 
for  the  book,  were  invited  to  tran- 
scribe the  stories  and  heljJ  with  the 
pasting  and  assembling  of  the  book. 

On  several  occasions,  when  chil- 
dren were  absent  from  school  lie- 
cause  of  illness,  ihey  came  back  pre- 
pared to  write  llieir  stories  because 
ihev  had  lislened  lo  llie  program  al 
home  over  iheir  own  radios. 

file    use    ol    the    classroom    radio 


piDved  a  most  salislvino  experience 
lo  me  as  a  teac  hei .  I  li.iil  toiurete 
evidence  of  having  uali/ed  my  cjb- 
jetiives:  a  discoverv  and  develop- 
menl  ol  individual  aptiludes:  the 
im|)idvemeiil  in  pupil  inleiit'lal  ion- 
ships,  liecaiisi-  ol  ihese  tangible  out- 
comes ol  ladio  le(hni(|ues,  1  was 
impelled  lo  lollow  a  similar  plan 
iliis  veal  willi  inv  new  second-vear 
(lass.  .X.iiiirallv  llie  slandards  of  ex- 
pec  laiuv  in  c\|)ression  had  lo  be 
modilied  in  terms  ol  llie  children's 
.ibiliiies.  Ihese  second-grade  chil- 
dren .lie  jiisl  beoiniiing  lo  read  willi 
lluencv.  W'lillen  expressitjii  is  new 
lo  them,  and  ihev  are  jusi  becoming 
ac(|uaiiited  wiih  <  oi  ree  t  lorm  in 
( oinposiiion.  Allei  listening  lo  the 
radio  programs,  sonii  ol  llie  brightei 
(hildren  have  been  able  lo  wrile 
veiv  shoil  paiagraphs  lelliiig  the 
name  ol  ihe  storv,  llie  (oiintrv  Irom 
which  it  comes,  and  the  names  ol 
some  of  the  characieis.  often  adding 
one  important  event  that  occurs  in 
the  story.  Some  children  less  gifted 
in  verbal  expression  have  turned  to 
illustration,  and  still  others  to  the 
dramatization  of  the  stories  .ilfording 
all  of  us  pleasure. 

Experience  is  condusive  evidence 
ihai  ihc  use  c)f  the  ladio  in  the  school 
room  is  a  springboard  Irom  which 
the  class  can  launch  into  inieresiing 
enterprises.  .As  such,  this  audio-aid 
is  indispensable  to  a  progressive 
teacher.  Indeed  the  children,  their 
))ai'ents  and  I  look  forward  eagerly 
to  manv  more  interesting  hours  ol 
radio  listening  and  anticipale  the 
exciting  activities  which  we  shall 
plan  as  a  result  ol  lluse  andieni 
experiences.  • 


These  Third-Graders  are  engaged  in  -follow-up  activities  based  on  the  radio  series 
"Tales  of  the  Four  Winds". 
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by  John  Hamburg 

National   Couiidl  for  the  Social  Studies 
AudioJ'isual   Committee 


Left:  One  of  the  three  panel  groups 
Into  which  the  class  was  divided  after 
"War  Came  to  America"  was  shown. 
Each  group  became  proficient  in  dis- 
cussing a  basic  issue  of  democracy, 
inspired  by  their  participation  in  the 
film   session. 


"War  Came  to  America" 

CREtlES  k  ZEkL  FOR  DEMOCRkCV 


S{)C;iAL  srUDlES  1  EACHERS 
MUST  icach  auiliulcs  and 
lads,  use  pupil  plaiuiiug,  los- 
ler  dcniocrulic  discussion,  and  test 
adequattly.  To  be  truly  up-to-date, 
those  teachers  must  rate  the  teachmg 
of  attitudes  far  above  the  rest.  With- 
out well-designed  visual  aids  ih.s 
task  is  next  to  impossible.  When  a 
film  such  as  War  Came  to  America* 
will  teach  some,  of  these  desirable 
attitudes,  it  had  better  be  used. 

War  Came  to  America  is  an  edited 
portion  of  a  somewhat  bellicose  war 
training  film.  Jt  is  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, tiiai  most  of  the  fimdamcntal 
attitudes  it  contains  come  very  close 
to  teaching  what  John  W.  Siude 
baker  calls  a  "Zeal  for  Democracy." 
War  Comes  to  America,  the  last 
of  the  Why  We  Fight  series,  was  re- 
leased just  at  the  close  of  World  \Var 
II.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
United  .States  was  founded   and   its 

•  »ar  Came  to  America  (50  min)  classroom  ver- 
sion ri-  tilled  and  rccditcd  from  ihe  b:,  mm 
original  ir<.r  C.omrs  lo  Amcnca.  •'"J.  """  ">^"^', 
availahU-  through  the  cooperation  of  •'«■  I'^I"'  "' 
the  Arm^.  by  .Mnerican  f.ln.  Servues,  l«l«  Vcr^ 
monl  Ave..  NW.,  Washington  5,  ».  C  Deletions 
were  mostly  battle  footage  making  the  revisi-d 
version  an  historical  dociimentan  Him  m  16miin 
B&W,  sound.  Prints  available  on  the  lease  basis 
from  the  aboye  source,  or  by  rental  from  regional 
film    distributors. 


A    ^ 


Highlights  from  the  President's  speech- 
es help  students  relive  pre-Pearl  hfar- 
bor  events. 


tlexelopment  as  a  great  freedom- 
loving  nation.  Part  I,  20  minutes 
screen  time,  shows  the  outstanding 
historical  events  in  the  national 
growth  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  contemporary  .American  life  in 
ihc  H)30's.  Part  I  ends  with  Hitler's 
in\asion  of  Poland. 

Part  II  tells  the  story  from  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  until  December  7, 
1941.  One  hears  the  world  famous 
broadcasts  of  U.  S.  events.  England 
declaring  war  on  Germany,  the 
French  surrender  lo  Hitler  at  C;om- 
piegne  Forest,  and  the  Dunkirk 
evacuation  of  the   British. 

The  ninth  graders  in  my  classes 
had  been  studying  the  elections  prior 
to  their  use  of  this  picture.  During 
that  stud)  they  had  repeatedly  tome 
across  terms  such  as  "free  enterprise,  " 
"American  system,"  "true  democ- 
racy" and  other  phrases  used  with 
careless  abandon  by  candidates.  This 
had  repeatedly  led  to  spirited  class 
argument  as  to  what  should  correct 
attitudes  be  toward  democracy. 

Students  first  discussed  general 
ideas  of  democracy  and  were  given 
a    brief   outline   of   the   film.    Since 


Actual    words    spoken    by    Special 
Peace"  Envoy  Kurusu  are  included  in 
series  of  pre-War  events. 

both  reels  could  not  be  shown  in 
one  period,  one  reel  was  shown  on 
each  of  two  days,  and  the  remaining 
time  on  each  day  was  spent  m 
•framing'  controversial  questions 
suggested  b\  the  film.  Then  each 
student  chose  one  topic  or  question 
and  prepared  himself  for  a  panel 
iliscussion. 

The  topics  chosen  by  three  sec- 
tions of  the  class  are  indicative  of 
the  interests  developed  in  the  film: 

1.  What  are  the  weakest  and  strong 
est  qualities  of  the  American 
people? 

2.  Does  ediicaiion  help  in  promoting 
peace? 

?,.  Should  we  arm  against  Russia  as 
an  enemy  of  democracy? 
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I.  Is  tlu-  tlcsiri-  lo  make  iiioiicy  the 
cause  of  most   wars? 

").  Slioukl  ;>  demoenuv  draft  men  in 

a   lime  ul  |)eaee? 
().   Do  we  have  equalitv  in  older  to 

have  democracy? 

7.  Is  the  average  American  too 
"dumi)"  to  figure  out  complicated 
go\ernment  pi()i)lems? 

8.  Sliould  we  isohue  oursehes  Iroin 
the  rest  of  the  worlil  to  preserve 
our  deinocracy? 

9.  Has  America  really  a  democracy? 

10.  Should  the  United  Slates  try  to 
remain  neutral  in  any  future  wars? 

II.  Do  Americans  show  much  desire 
to  kee|)  iheir  democracy? 

On  the  third  day  five  students  were 
chosen  as  leaders  on  five  different 
topics.  Thev  formed  a  panel.  Each 
gave  his  opinion  and  then  all  had 
the  opportunity  to  defend  their  re- 
spective points  of  view  against  the 
remainder  of  the  class  who  were,  of 
(ourse,  prepared  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. 

Students  were  warned  that,  since 
the  film  was  historical  in  nature, 
there  were  some  important  facts  con- 
tained in  it.  A  test  covering  the  film 
given  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  unit 
was,  therefore,  primarily  factual. 

The  two  parts  of  the  film,  War 
Came  to  America,  live  up  to  their 
original  purpose  as  one  of  the  Why 
We  Fight  series.  The  steps  in  diplo- 
macy and  the  various  phases  of  Jap- 
anese and  German  invasion  of  neigh- 
bor countries  are  portrayed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  war  noises.  Part 
I  does  an  excellent  job  of  portraying 


tlic  in'oai^i'  Amfruan  with  his  laiills. 
virtues  and  his  overwhelming  desire 
for  freedom.  There  is  even  some  evi- 
ileiuc  of  an  obligation  to  sei'  lo  it 
thai  otiu'i  (oiniii  ies  enjov  these  same 
fieeiloms. 

Riel  II  UKiv  l)e  (iiti(  i/ed  1)\  some 
as  being  jiiigoisiic.  l)ut  it  seems  to 
this  i('\iewcr  that  its  value  as  a  re- 
fresher (and  in  some  cases  a  first 
understanding)  of  why  we  went  to 
war,  sufficiciuly  o\'ercomes  this  de- 
fect. 

Students  weic  ipiick  lo  find  paral- 
lels between  the  present  Russian 
situation  and  the  e\ents  Avliidi  led 
up  to  World  War  II. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  film  may 
come  through  the  fact  that  it  is  long. 
Both  parts  cannot  be  shown  in  an 
average  class  j)criod  and  still  follow 
the  showing  with  very  necessary  dis- 
cussion. E\cn  dividing  it  into  two 
days,  one  has  difficulty  in  showing 
part  two  and  following  with  any 
appreciable  discussion  in  a  .'35-niin- 
ute  period. 

One  thing  is  definite.  This  film  is 
not  to  be  shown  to  all  the  students 
in  an  assembly.  It  is  best  used  as  a 
part  of  a  definite  study  sequence  by 
a  small  group.  Careful  effort  must 
be  made  to  point  up  the  idea  of 
democracy  as  a  thing  to  cherish  and 
preserve. 

.Vdministraiors  are  human.  They'll 
spend  plenty  for  rental  and  insist 
that  "it's  so  good  all  the  kids  should 
see  it."  For  once,  at  least,  they  shoidd 
desist  when  this  film  is  used— used  as 
a  part  of  classroom  work  in  Ameri- 
can history  or  problems  of  democracy 
(ourses.  9 


Making  Friends . . . 


For  the  children  of  today,  appreciation  of  the  issues  which  led  up  to  World 
War  II  is  difficult  indeed  .  .  .  hence  the  great  need  for  visual  evidence  on  the 
classroom  screen. 


(CONIINUKI)    1  ROM    I'Al.l      llllRrKF.N) 

liuin  hieiidh  lips  about  what  the 
teadieis  exped.  One  da\  I  helped 
a  new  gill  in  ilii  IuikIi  room  1)\  lell- 
ing  her  how  to  line  up  and  what  to 
do  with  hei  nay  and  where  lo  pav 
lui  moiKs.  Ail  of  us  should  lulp 
new  |)iipils  feel  less  strange." 

.\iioiher—"  There  are  many  reasons 
why  some  people  have  a  hard  time 
getting  accpiainted  with  others,  but 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  is  shyness. 
One  of  the  most  common  situations 
where  shyness  is  a  handicap,  odurs 
when  meeting  strange  people.  I  li.id 
this  expericiue  myself  three  years 
ago.  .\  friend  of  mine,  Dick  Reed, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  house  and 
meet  his  parents.  I  was  shy  and  ne\  er 
liked  the  idea  of  meeting  strange 
people.  When  I  arrived,  Dick  met 
nie  at  the  door  and  introduced  me  to 
his  parents.  We  then  went  into  the 
living  room  and  sat  down.  Then  the 
trouble  started.  I  was  too  shy  to  even 
talk.  Dick  could  see  I  was  in  trouble, 
and  he  saved  the  day  by  wisely  ask- 
ing me  if  I  had  done  any  fishing  late- 
ly. He  knew  that  we  all  liked  fishing. 
Soon  we  were  all  so  busy  talking 
about  fishing  that  I  forgot  all  about 
being  sh).  I  think  that  if  everyone 
would  be  as  considerate  as  I)ick. 
timid  people  would  overcome  their 
shyness  when  meeting  strangers." 

Our  use  of  the  film  Shy  Guy  was  a 
gratifying  experience:  It  stimulated 
discussion  on  a  problem  common  to 
adolescents.  It  showed  timid  boys 
and  girls  ways  of  making  friends  in 
different  situations;  and,  most  im- 
portant, it  brought  forth  better  than 
usual  thinking  and  sharing  of  ex- 
periences which  produced  the  best 
oral  and  written  compositions  of  the 
semester.  • 


it  takes  only 

pennies 

to  protect  your    /r'f«fii 
prints  —  dollars  to  re- 
'place  them.  Insist  on  the 
one  and  only,  the  reliable 
and  proven 

PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT 


tEKLtSS      CORFORATIOH 

16J   WIST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  T. 
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SEEING  and  READING 
in  the  Children's  Library 


by  Margaret  M.  Clark 

Head.   I.ivis    Caitnll   Kixiin.   C.l<-i'il(iml   (Oliio]   I'uhlii    l.ihiiny 


THK  siLDi'Ms  ill  a  (,lc\tl;m(I 
public  school  MH'  ts|jc(iall\ 
excited  todaxl  lis  l.il)iai\ 
Day  and  the  entire  secoiid-i^rade  class 
is  to  visit  the  nearest  brandi  lihraix 
lo  see  a  film  called  Iiisli  Cliildrcii' 
and  hear  a  storx-hour  book  rexiew. 
1  he  book  is  The  Collage  At  B(inti\ 
liny'  by  H.  \'an  Stockiini  and  llie 
(hildren  are  anxious  lo  see.  as  will 
as  hear,  just  how  Irish  (hiUhen  leal- 
Iv  live,  how  they  look,  .nul  whai  ihe\ 
do.  The  lii)rar\  bcionies  lotlav's 
"nio\ie  thealei"  and  aller  ihe  (hil- 
ilren  are  asseinl)led  and  seated,  ihe 
book  review  begins.  Ciliildnn  aie 
alwaxs  intensely  inieresled  in  chil- 
dun  of  foreign  lands  ami  tlu-  sloiv 
i)()ok  lells  them  a  iasiinaling  tale 
about  two  liish  (liildnii.  \s  the  le 
\  irw  unfolds  the  sioiv.  am  i<  i|)ation 
lo  see  the  lilni  grows,  and  it  isn't  haul 
to  see  the  children  aie  iin|)atiiin  to 
see  many  of  the  things  desdibed.  If)i 
the  sidjject  of  the  book  is  not  dilti 
cult  to  correlate  and   ((>in|)aif  wiili 


1      hi^l,    Ihililnii.     1 111..    li.^XV:     t  noiU.i).u'.lM 

lliit.iiiiiici    ^illl1^.    irii.,    WiliiHUr.    lIliiuHs. 

L*      riff   (ottttuf  'II   lidtihv  liny,  h\    11.   Vati   St<Kk- 

iini.    M:iimilt.nn   (,ii..  .S2..">0;    VitciiiR   I'lcss,  $2.2.i 


the  lilm  ( hosrii  loi  liir  sliowiiig. 
llieii  interest  aioused.  the  \oiing- 
stets  listen  10  book  siiggistions  hn 
liirtlui  leading  on  the  siibjed  ol 
lieland  and  Irish  (hildicii.  lint  now 
the  lilm! 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  al- 
I  hough  a  lilm  proxides  \isiial  la(t  to 
tht-  (hildren.  in  relating  jiisi  wh.it 
It  ish  (hildren  are  like,  the  books 
lhe\  will  lead  have  other  aspeds  to 
|)orlia\  of  life  in  Inland.  ,is  xvell. 
For  instance,  in  (he  film  the  children 
are  on  their  best  behavior,  whereas 
ill  the  book  they  arc  shown  in  the 
gamut  of  all  their  emotions  and  re- 
actions-mischiexoiis  as  well  as  well- 
maiineied.  .\nolhei  point  brought 
out  ill  (()m|)arison  of  the  book  and 
liliii  is  that  the  botjk  (oveis  a  peiiod 
of  an  entire  year,  whereas  the  (iliii 
takes  the  viewer  ihrongh  oiib  one 
(la\    ill   the  lilc  ol   the   Irish  (hildren. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
(liildiin  in  the  larni  siorv  iiiii  about 
barilool.  is  brought  out  more  vividh 
III  I  lie  voiiilg  audiciuc  wluii  lliev  scr- 
the  voungsleis  in  ihc  lihii  liiidgiiig 
,iloiii>    wilhoiil    liir    biiielil    iil    shoes. 


An  AASL  Feature 

♦  Margaret  Clark's  presenta- 
tion of  Irish  Cliildreu  was 
one  of  the  featured  events  at 
the  recent  C^hicago  gathering 
of  the  .American  .Vssodation 
ol    .Stliooi    Librarians. 

I'his  article  recaptures  in 
jjart  the  charm  of  her  per- 
sonal preseiue  and  the  ex- 
cellent use  she  has  made  of 
the  film  in  reading  ap|)re- 
(ialioii.  — OHC. 


n 


The  visual  poilraval  makes  dress, 
iiaiiits.  activities  and  surronndings 
more  lealistic  and  undeisiandable. 
Ihe  lilm  presented  the  actual  dav-to- 
dav  existence  of  these  loieign  chil- 
dren and  pointed  up  the  similarities 
10  .American  farm  children  in  the 
wav  ihev  did  their  chores,  the  reac- 
ticjiis  ihev  had  10  their  environment, 
and  their  place  in  the  intimate  laiii- 
ilv   circle. 

After  both  the  delighllul  expeii- 
ences  of  hearing  the  siorv  and  see- 
ing its  locale  and  characieis  experi- 
encing much  ol  what  the  siorv  book 
relates,  in  a  mot ion-])icl tire  (dm,  the 
children  have  1  cached  that  plateau 
of  learning  where  they  are  realh  in- 
terested in  learning  more.  In  no 
time  the  books  on  Ireland,  wliidi  are 
aitiactivelv  displayed,  have  all  been 
checked  out  bv  the  eager,  voiing 
readers.  I'ciha|)s  the  voungsleis  had 
never  thoiiglil  much  about  Irish 
(hildren  or  where  ihev  live,  iiiit  the 
(c:()N  t  iNtirt)  ON   vAC.i    for  1  v  - 1  vvo^ 


Among  those  present  at  the  ALA-AASL  midwinter  meeetings  In 
Chicago  last  month  (I  to  r|  Julien  Bryan,  Miss  Bertha  Landers, 
O.  H.  Coelln.  Jr.,   Ivliss  Margaret  Rufsvold,  and   Mr.  Robert  Schacht. 


School  librarians  and  visual  personalities  present  also  included 
Margaret  Clark,  author  of  the  above  article  (second  from  left)  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Dickman.  midw/estern  film  sales  executive  of  EB  Films,  Inc. 
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SEE    &    HEAR 


35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

Primary  and  EUementary 

Alice   &   Jerry  Pre-Primer   Series   (3   strips)  2 

titles  B&W,  1  title  Color  or  B&W.  Purchase. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago  II,  111. 

•  Produced  in  cooperation  with  Row  Peter 
son  &  Co.  to  correlate  with  the  publishing 
company's  New  Alice  &  Jerry  Pre-Primers  in 
use  in  many  U.  S.  schools  (SEE  &  HEAR, 
Dec.  '48).  Each  strip  complete  with  text-book 
correlated  captions  and  teacher's  manual; 
additional  titles  to  be  announced  later.  Titles 
now  available: 

1.  Open  the  Door  2.  Skip  Along 

3.  Under  the  Sky  (available  in  Color  or  B&W) 

Work  &  Play  With  lanet  Series  (6  strips) 
B&W.  Purchase.  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•  New  series  of  discussional  filmstrips,  pro- 
duced by  Curriculum  Films  and  distributed 
exclusively  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organization. 
The  set  includes  six  modem  stories  for  pri- 
mary and  lower  elementary  grade  students. 
Each  strip  provides  the  teacher  with  visual 
and  vocabulary  material  for  a  study  unit 
covering  a  specific  aspect  of  home  and  com- 
munity life,  and  each  serves  as  supplemen- 
tary reading  material  for  language  arts 
work.    Titles: 

1.  Janet's  Birthday  Cart 

2.  Janet's  Ducks  &  Geese 

3.  Janet  Helps  Mother 

4.  Fun  On  a  Picnic 

5.  Janet  Visits  a  Dairy  Farm 

6.  Making  Gingerbread  Boys 

Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 

America  Helps  Europe  Series  (3  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase.  Society  for  Visual  Education 
Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

•  A  current  events  and  social  studies  series 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Summarizes  pres- 
ent needs  in  Europe  and  shows  Ifow  volun- 
tary aid  from  America  has  brought  a  meas- 
ure of  help  to  many  groups  abroad  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked  in 
broad  over-all  relief  projects.    Titles: 

1.  Story   of  Clothing  in    Europe 

7.  Story  of  Hunger  in  Europe 
European  Youth  Asks  a  Chance 

The  Bookkeeping  Cycle  (Part  I)  Color.  Pur- 
chase. Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc., 
100  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  HI. 

•  First  release  in  a  series  of  filmstrips  based 
on  South-Western  Publishing  Co.'s  textbook 
"20th  Century  Bookkeeping  &  Accounting", 
and  produced  cooperatively  by  South-West- 
ern and  SVE.  Part  I  covers  recording  and 
posting  of  the  opening  entry  to  the  ledger. 
Two  more  strips  in  color  are  being  prepared 
to  cover  the  rest  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

The  British  Empire  Series  (14  titles)  B&W. 
Purchase.  Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc., 
100  East  Ohio  St..  Chicago  11,  111. 

•  A  new  series  prepared  expressly  for  use 
in  American  schools  from  pictures  provided 
by  British  Information  Services.  In  addition 
to  showng  notable  features  and  places  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  some  of  its  Do- 
minions and  Colonies,  the  series  also  covers 
the  habits,  customs  and  problems  of  the 
people. 


Neit  ^^ 


fiterials  ^^ 
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Frame  from  "We  Told  the  V^orld" 


History  of  Shelter.  B&W.  Purchase.  Society 
for  Visual  Education  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

•  An  addition  to  the  World  Past  &  Present 
Series,  produced  by  SVE  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Museum.  Illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  climate,  culture,  and  environment 
as  major  influences  determining  the  types  of 
shelter  men  have  built  for  themselves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  at  different  times 
in  history. 

We  Told  the  World:  The  Story  of  Our  Declara- 
tion ol  Independence  (3  strips)  Color.  Pur- 
chase. H.  A.  Klein,  1213  N.  Lea  Brea, 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 

•  These  three  strips,  used  independently  or 
as  a  series,  visualize  the  meaning,  content, 
and  implications  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  both  historical  and  present-day 
contexts.  Black-and-white  text-insets  beneath 
the  animated  frames  drawn  in  color,  carry 
either  the  actual  words  from  the  document 
itself  or  faithfully  translates  them  into  simpler 
words.  Series  is  designed  for  use  in  U.  S. 
History  and  Civics  classes,  from  4th  grade 
through  senior  high  school;  in  adult  citizen- 
ship classes;  or  in  high  school  English 
courses  as  auxiliary  material. 

A  Scene  from   "Spanish  Children" 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Primary  and  Elementary 

Addition  Is  Easy  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1. 

•  While  considering  whether  or  not  young 
Billy  has  enough  money  to  buy  a  set  of 
paints  and  a  baseball  bat,  too,  the  film  estab- 
lishes the  basic  concepts  and  methods  of 
addition  and  helps  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  future  study  of  mathematics  in  the 
higher  grades.  Collaborator:  F.  L.  Wren, 
professor  of  mathematics,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

Let's  Look  at  Animals  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase.  Young  America  Films,  18  East 
41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  Done  entirely  in  animation  and  intended 
to  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  a  work  unit 
on  animals  for  grade  1  or  2.  Shows  how  our 
four-footed  friends  are  adapted  for  living. 
Light  &  Shadow  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase. Young  America  Films,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  A  science  production  for  lower  elemen- 
tary grades,  discussing  the  transmission  and 
reflection  of  light  rays.  Includes  clear  defi- 
nitions of  such  terras  as  transparent,  trans- 
lucent,  opaque,    and   luminous. 

Spanish  Children  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Wilmette,  111. 

•  Portrays  the  daily  life  and  activities  of 
young  Spanish  children  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Southern  Spain.  Stresses  the  simi- 
larities rather  than  the  differences  between 
these  Spanish  children  and  American  boys 
and  girls  of  the  same  age.  Collaborator: 
H.  S.  Kemp,  professor  of  geography.  Harvard 
University. 

Subtraction  Is  Easy  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1. 

•  In  this  companion  film  to  Addition  Is  Easy 
(see  above)  Billy  faces  another  problem — 
this  time  whether  he  virill  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a  baseball  after  he  has  pur- 
chased his  bat  and  box  of  paints.  Estab- 
lishes basic  concepts  of  subtraction  includ- 
ing borrowing  and  place  value.  Both  films 
teach  the  relative  value  of  the  coins  in  our 
monetary  system.  Collaborator:  F.  L.  Wren, 
professor  of  mathematics,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

We  Visit  the  Seashore  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase.  Young  America  Films,  18  East 
41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  Tells  a  story  built  around  a  typical  day's 
activities  of  two  primary  grade  children  who 
are  on  a  visit  to  the  seashore.  Aimed  at 
stimulating  oral  and  written  composition  and 
at  providing  young  children  with  back- 
ground experiences. 

(CONTINUED    ON    THE    NEXT    PAGE) 
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NEW  MATERIALS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  THE  PRECEDING  PAGE) 

Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 
Arts  and  Crafts 

Art  oi  Leather  Carving.  (20  min)  Sound.  Col- 
or or  B&W.  Purchase.  Portafilms,  418  N. 
Glendale   Ave.,   Glendale   6,   Calif. 

•  Joey  Smith,  famous  Western  leather  art- 
ist, demonstrates  the  complete  process  of 
making  a  woman's  purse  from  leather.  Slow 
motion  and  close-up  photography  are  used 
to  clarify  all  important  steps  including  the 
initial  design,  preparing  the  leather,  carv- 
ing, finishing,  and  the  final  sewing. 

Democracy  In  Action 

Discussion  in  Democracy  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago 1,  111. 

•  Develops  a  three-fold  program  for  the 
leader  and  participants  in  any  democratic 
discussion,  the  elements  of  which  are  1) 
preparation,  2)  planning,  and  3)  personal- 
ities. Distinguishes  between  the  results  of 
this  kind  of  well-organized  discussion  and 
those  of  mere  argument.  Collaborator:  W.  G. 
Brink,  professor  of  education.  Northwestern 
University. 

The  Supreme  Court  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

•  Shows  the  relationship  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  guardian  of  our  Constitu- 
tional rights,  to  the  "plain"  citizen,  and 
teaches  the  Court's  function,  powers,  and 
jurisdiction.  Illustrates  these  principles  in 
practice  by  following  the  progress  of  a 
typical  case  from  its  inception,  through  the 
lower  courts,  to  its  final  hearing  before  the 
highest  court  in  our  Federal  judicial  system. 
Ck^Uaborator:  Marshall  Dimock,  professor  of 
political  science.   Northwestern   University. 

History 

Story  of  Christopher  Columbus  (17  min) 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Films,  1 150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  111. 

•  Presents  important  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Ckristopher  Columbus,  as  boy  and  man, 
aimed  at  the  interests  of  intermediate  and 
junior  high  school  students.  After  brief 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  covers  his  many 
later  disappointments  in  winning  support  for 
his  plan  to  prove  the  "round  world"  theory, 
his  eventual  success  in  the  Court  of  Spain, 
his  first  voyage  and  the  triumphant  landing 
at  San  Salvador. 

Music  Ap|»reciation 

Vienna  Philharmonic  Series  (4  films;  approx. 
10  min  each)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase. 
Ableard  Educational  Films,  1440  Broad- 
way, New  York   18,  N.  Y. 

•  These  films  constitute  the  first  four  re- 
leases in  a  series  which  will  eventually  in- 
clude 12  to  14  titles.  All  feature  the  famous 
\^enna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  were 
filmed  on  location  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
or  at  Radio  Vi»nna.  Each  title  is  devoted  to 
all  or  part  of  only  one  composition;  conduc- 
tors    include     Krips.    Boehm,     and     Schmidt 
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From    EBF's     'Iberian    Peninsula 


Center.    Titles  thus  far: 

1.  Tales  from  the  Vienna   Woods — Strauss 

2.  5th  Symphony — Beethoven 

3.  Eine    Kleine   Nachtmusik — Mozart 

4.  Orpheus  In   Hades — Offenbach 

Science 

Kentucky  Dam  (20  min)  Sound.  Color.  Loan. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Film  Services, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

•  Second  in  a  series  of  documentary  films 
sponsored  by  the  TVA  as  a  record  of  its 
major  construction  projects  for  the  control  of 
me  Tennessee  River  system.  This  subject 
describes  the  building  of  the  longest  dam 
East  of  the  Rockies.  Dramatic  and  educa- 
tional from  the  standpoint  of  engineering  con- 
cept and  human  achievement  in  the  face  of 
almost  insurmountable  natural  obstacles. 
Transfer  of  Heat  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase. Young  America  Films,  18  E.  41st 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  Establishes  the  concepts  of  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation,  illustrating  them 
with  practical  examples  well  within  the  ex- 
periences of  intermediate  and  junior  high 
school  students. 

Transmission  of  Rotary  Motion  (10  min) 
Sound.  B&W.  Purchase.  Young  America 
Films,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  A  science  film  for  high  school  students 
explaining  how  power  is  transmitted  from 
one  point  to  another  by  means  of  shafts, 
gears,  belts  and  chains.  Introduces  the  con- 
cept and  meaning  of  gear  ratio. 

Social  Studies 

Australia  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or 
Purchase.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
1150  Wilmette  Av«.,  Wilmette,  111. 

•  A  survey  of  the  land  and  people  of  the 
continent  "down  under",  explaining  how 
climate  and  rainfall  affect  the  population 
and  their  way  of  life.  Contains  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  rural,  urban,  and  "bush- 
land"  areas  of  Australia.  Collaborator:  E. 
deS.  Brunner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Iberian  Peninsula  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchasa.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil- 
mette, 111. 

•  Animated  drawings  and  live  action  pho- 
tography are  used  to  give  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  resources,  industries, 
topography,  and  economic  and  social  con- 
ditione  of  pr&sent-day  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Collaborator:  H.  S.  Kemp,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy. Harvard  University. 

This  Is  Their  Story  (30  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
For    distribution    details    write    to:     United 


Nations  Information  Center,  535  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  An  international  relations  social-studies 
subject,  sponsored  by  the  World  Student 
Service  Fund  and  UNESCO  for  distribution 
to  school  and  community  forum  audiences. 
Dramatizes  the  reconstruction  of  student  life 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Special  Interest 

Chess  Fundamentals  (15  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase.  Young  America  Films, 
18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  Designed  primarily  for  use  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activity  clubs  sponsored  by  schools 
and  local  community  recreation  centers,  this 
unusual  production  provides  an  introduction 
lo  the  ancient  game  of  chess.  Explains  the 
name  and  function  of  each  chess  piece,  in- 
troduces the  principles  of  the  game,  and 
stresses  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
it. 


Boundary  Lines 


(C()i\  1  INUKD  FRO.M   I'.\GE    IHIR  TV) 

as  the  white  people  (jI  the  .soiiih  and 
the  Negroes.  The  Negroes  in  the 
south  are  xeiy  iiiiich  disliked  b\  most 
ol  tile  peojile.  The  Ku  Kliix  Klan , 
is  a  grouj)  ol  people  who  do  not  want 
the  Negioes  lo  have  a  voice  in  the 
government,  own  their  own  lanns  or 
anv  thing  else.  Thev  irv  lo  scare  the 
.Negroes  away  Irom  the  polls  and 
keep  them  iroiii  voting. 

"I   remember    boundary    lines    be- 
tween countries.  Some  countries  who.| 
are  neighbors  try  to  take  the  others' 
lomitrv.  and  that  soon  develops  into 
a    war.      This   causes    the   destructive 
w  e.ipons  ol  war.  The  weapons  started 
wiili  spears,  then  arrows,  sworciT>,  bul- 
lets, civ  ii:iiiiite.   bombs  and   the  most 
destructive  ol  all— the  atomic  bomb. 
We  are  civilized  people  now  and  we 
should  keep  llie  atomic  bomb  out  of 
warlare  or  ii   mav    destroy  much.' 
(ieorgid  H flics. 
♦   .Ml  ol  us  have  listened  lo  endless 
discussions  ol  what   happens  to  the 
learning    experiences    we    ijuiltl    for 
children.     "Ihorndyke    has    told    us  | 
much  about  the  curve  of  forgetting, 
riiinking  teachers  coiui«iially  accept  I 
the  challenge  of  forgetting  and  are 
on   the  alert   lot   wavs  of  cntrcoming 
it.     .Sim|>le    little    experimeiHal    evi-l 
deuces    like    this   one    \\'A\   do   much} 
Inward    helping    us    lo    select     lhose| 
leaching    mal.eiials   and    those   meth- 
ods ol  instruction  which  will  present 
voting  people  with  graphic  im;igery 
lo  be  retained  long  ittter  first  pres- 
entations and   until   the  time  when| 
it    becomes    conlinuiiii^ly    useful    for 
ihem  in  the  probkiiis  ihev  meet  but 
\\liich    we    can'i    alwavs    aiuicipate^ 
among  lliem  llu'  lacial  problem.     • 
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A    REPORT    ON    THE    FILM    COUNCIL    OF    AMERICA 

School-Film  Council  Activities 


•k  As  1111  l-ii\i  ;:()i\iii  nioM  iiuiu 
spreads  adoss  ilu-  (oiiinrv,  an  in- 
ircasiiii;  iiiimhcr  ol  school  oiluiaK 
ami  aiu!i()-\  isiial  ili|).ii  inu'iii  IumiK 
arc  Hndiiig  llicir  hual  CouiuiK  iii 
idial  means  ol  (oiiiaii  hriwirn  ilu' 
school  and  llie  toiniiiunilv  al  i.iim'. 
Krom  (^aliloniia  lo  the  C^aioliiias, 
from  Ore.s'on  lo  the  Miihvesi.  lome 
reports  of  this  growiiit;  eooperaiioii. 
some  of  whiih  are  priseiitetl  here  kj 
show  their  \aiict\.  and  perhaps  lo 
serve  as  patterns  Im  similar  a(ii\ii\ 
in  other  areas: 

Colton,  Oregon  Reports — 

♦  C.oLiuN,  Okk.on:  1  he  tUaekanias 
County  Parent-'leatheis  Coiuieil  has 
esiablislied  a  special  (oniniiiiee  lo 
work  with  the  Colloii  (Ore.)  I'ilni 
Coiiiuil  in  iiuieasiiin  I  he  use  ol  edu- 
cational lihiis  aitioii<;  all  ort;ani/a- 
tions  in  that  ana.  The  new  eoiinnii- 
tce  has  set  up  I  lit'  IdIIow  int;  L;(iais:  1) 
to  cooperate  with  all  (oiiiimmilx 
groups  to  o\eit()nie  difficulties  of  sc- 
Iceiing,  obtainiii!>.  and  usint;  lilm 
materials;  2)  lo  promote  inleiesi  in 
esrablishing  a  (oiinlx  lilm  libiarx  in 
conjimetion  wiih  the  tHackamas 
(^oiiiU\  I,ibi.ii\;  ;i)  to  spon.sor  a  sur- 
ve\  oi  all  Kimni  liims  used  in  ihe 
community  by  VIA  s^ioups.  schools, 
rliiirches.  Granges,  etc.:  1)  to  send 
nionihh'  film  prc\  iew  reports  lo  all 
I'l  A  pi()i;iam  (haimien  for  ust  in 
their  unils;  and  5)  lo  send  supple- 
mentary primed  maleiials  and  bul- 
letins U)  all  P  I  A  |)ro«iam  chairmen: 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN    2x2    KODACHROMES 

Uiiality  recugni/e4  as  excellent. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment hejian  amonji  famous  men. 
-Most  impressive  historic  center  in 
.\merica.  .Many  features  v%'ith  teach- 
ing values  fcir  better  Americans  !»- 
ilay.  Provide  for  unhurrieii  stuilv 
anil    (Ji«-ussiiin. 

For   details   and    preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


.uiil  li)  lo  spoiisoi  (leninnsli  ;il  ions 
nl   ihc  use  ol   lilms  :is  aids  lo  Icaillino. 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

♦  (.RlvKNVtLLi:,  .Sotlll  C.\K()I  IN.\:  1  lu 
(.reeinille  Film  Coiiiuil.  Iiisl  lo  be 
olo.iiii/cd  in  Sonlh  (l.noliiia.  hisl 
monlh  sponsoicd  a  (omnuinil\-wide 
him  roriim  lor  uadiers  and  lommu- 
nil\  leadeis.  Ihc  (iomuil  has  also 
assumed  lesponsibililv  loi  the  tare 
and  handling  ol  a  Kinnn  projector 
ptichased  1)\  ilie  Greenville  Count\ 
fJoard  ol  fuhuaiion  which  is  coop- 
erating with  ihe  I'ilm  Council's  work. 

Chicago  Initiates  Premieres 

♦  C:nic:.u;<),  Ii.i.tNOJs:  Beginning  lasi 
month,  ihe  Chicago  Film  C^ouncil 
initiated  a  series  of  li\e  premieres  to 
gi\e  Cotincil  members  and  edut;itors 
the  opportunitN  lo  preview,  each 
month,  a  selection  of  outstanding 
new  classroom  and  inlormational 
lilms  as  the\  are  iele:ised.  ,Sc\en  titles 
^\ere  presented  on  ilu-  lirst  program 
^vhith  was  held  Jantiarx  28th.  .Sub- 
setjiient  premieres  will  be  held  to- 
wards the  end  ol  e:Kh  monlh  dining 
ihe  remainder  ol  ihe  school  year. 
and  each  i3rogr;ini  \vill  be  presented 
twice  during  the  evening— once  at 
6:]'-)  and  again  :u  S:l:").  Film  Coun- 
cil members  ;ue  .idmilled  free  ol 
charge:  non-mem  lu  is  jjax  a  7.")i  ad- 
mission fee. 

Gary,  Indiana,  Holds  Meetings 

♦  (; Akv,  I.\uiAN,\:  Last  fall  ihe  C.aiv 
Film  Council  oj)enecl  a  series  of  film 
meetings  on  coimnunilv  problems 
wiili  a  demonstration  h)riim  built 
around  the  McCiiawHill  f'ext-F'ilm 
production  Hioiiini  lii'production. 
Invilatioiis  were  sent  to  a  selected 
number  of  organi/aiions  and  agen- 
cies in  ihe  comniunilv— PI  .\s,  leath- 
ers, social  hvgiene  grou|js,  .uliili  edu 
cation  leaders,  the  county  medical 
assotiation.  .\  leading  local  doctor 
])resicled  at  the  meeting  and  after  the 
film  showing  led  a  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  ii  might  be 
used.  C;.  K.  Miller,  director  of  a-\ 
education  in  the  Garv  jjtiblic  schools, 
and  chairman  of  the  Council,  de- 
scribed  the   progiam    as  out    of   ihe 


mosi  siimnl.iiing  (V(i  piil  on  bv 
ihc  local  gioiip,  and  our  \vhi(  h  "dem 
onslraled  (  one  lusivclv  ihe  iiseliilness 
ol  dims  :is  a  basis  lor  group  discus- 
sion ol   this  dillu  nil    problem." 

San  Diego  Holds  Film  Forums 

♦  S\.\  Diii.o.  C  VI  II  oKM.v:  Al  ,1  ic 
<  eiil  lilm  liii  inn  sponsoicd  bv  ihe 
S.Mi  Dieoi)  film  ( .oniK  il.  p.u  inls.  cd 
nialois.  and  dociois  wcic  invilcd  lo 
preview  ;niollur  eMcllcnl  lilm  on 
repiodiK  lion,  IIiiiikiii  (-loivlli.  pro- 
diKcd  lor  ihe  Univcisilv  ol  Oregon's 
Medical  School  bv  fclclic  Mbcil  Pro- 
diKlioiis.  Inc.  I  he  disc  nssioii  which 
lollowcd  was  led  bv  ,i  panel  grotiij 
which  inclndcel  the  dean  ol  a  lexal 
ccillc;;e.  a  iniiior  high  school  teacher, 
and  :i  i  epi  cscnlal  iv  e  ol  ilu-  P  1  .\. 


Citizen  Packets  for  Peace: 

(C:C)MIMII)    I- ROM     I'VC.I      I    I  C  11  I  It  \) 

Instruction  ai  a  modest  rental  charge. 
.Such  films  as  Xnw  the  Peace,'  Peo- 
j)lr's  Cliarler.'  and  Common  Con- 
ic))i'-  are  suggested  lor  ii.se  in  a  lilm 
lorum  on  the  United   .Xaiions. 

Ihe  discussion  leadei  will  liiul  in 
ihis  guide  38  poinied  cpiestions  to 
hel])  him  orient  his  ihinking.  .\ftei 
his  group  has  viewed  a  lilm  he  ni;i\ 
intellect  one  ol  the  (piestions  now 
and  then  to  assist  in  directing  the 
trend  he  ihinks  ihe  disc  nssioii  should 
lake. 

Ihese  elements  in  a  Caii/en  .Semi- 
nar kit,  plus  a  pamphlet  on  'Sugges- 
lions  For  Group  Disc  iission  Leaders," 
make  it  possible,  then,  lo  select  top- 
ics ill  which  a  group  is  interested, 
plan  a  sirong  and  attractive  piogram 
with  correlated  films  and  reading 
nuiieiial,  and  carrv  it  through  to  a 
delnhie  conclusion  and  worthwhile 
course  of  action. 

The  Bureau  ol  Inloi m.iiion  and 
Program  Services  and  ihe  I'liireau  of 
X'istial  Instruclion  h.ivc'  prepared  oi 
are  in  the  process  ol  pre|)aring,  with 
ihe  exjjcrt  aid  of  specialists  within 
ihe  LIni\ersity  ;md  other  agencies,  2"! 
other  program  topics  including  "  The 
.Marshall    Plan,"    ".\nieiican-.Soviei 

Ri\alr\-where  Will  li  Lead? I  he 

Struggle     For    (;hina, Lhe     1919 

Legislature— Problems  and  Policies," 
and   "Wisconsin's  Tax    Dollar."      • 


I.    Xow    the    Pmre.   'JLf    iniiuitt-s.    Br:inilon    FilnK, 

lci«(l    Hrondiv;i>,   .Nik   York    Ml.   \.   Y. 

li.   I'fojitf's   Chnrtrr,    Ili   iniiititcs.    ft'.    N.   Dcpt.    of 

Piiblu    Information)    riliiis  of  ilu-  .\;aions,  55   W. 

■l.")lli    St..    New    York     III.    N.    Y. 

It.    C.ottirnvti    ('(ifirnrn.    lin    iiiiniilt-s.    National    Film 

Hoard  of  Canada.  SI    V.    Ranilol|>h  Slrti-I.  ClhiraRo 

I.   Illinois. 
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Seasonal  Interest           Titles 

MP 

FS 

Description             Source 

JANUARY 

Winter 

Birds  in  Winter — (color) 

X 

X 

Woodpeckers,    sparrows,    others 

OIF 

Days 

Eskimo  Boys — (color) 

X 

X 

How  Eskimo  children  live 

Still 

Eskimo  Children 

X 

X 

Life  of  Eskimo  children 

EBF 

Eskimos  of  Alaska — (color) 

X 

Year-round   life   of   Eskimos   In   detail 

Cur 

French  Canadian  Children 

X 

X 

How  winter  affects  life  in  this  region 

EBF 

Play  in  the  Snow 

X 

Children  have  fun  In  the  snow 

EBF 

Winter  on  the  Farm 

X 

How  winter  affects  farm  activities 

EBF 

FEBRUARY 

Lincoln's 

Lincoln's  Birthday — (color) 

X 

Why  Lincoln's  birthday  is  celebrated 

TF 

Birthday 

St.  Valen- 

Story of  St.  Valentine's  Day 

X 

Why  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  celebrated 

IP 

tine's  Day 

Washington's 

Mount  Vernon — (color) 

X 

Actual  scenes  in  Washington's  time 

Cre 

Birthday 

i 

MARCH 

St.  Patrick's 

Irish  Children 

X 

How  children  live  in  Ireland 

EBF 

Day 

Spring 

Spring    On    The    Farm — (color) 

X 

How  spring  affects  farm  activities 

EBF 

Robin  Redbreast 

X 

Robins  hatch  and  raise  their  young 

EBF 

Robin  Redbreast — (color) 

X 

Make  believe  story;  cat  and  robin 

Still 

Birds  of  the  Dooryard 

X 

Robins,  sparrows,  wrens 

CIF 

Janet  Visits  A  Dairy  Farm — (color) 

X 

Little  girl  learns  about  milk  production 

Cur 

Judy  Learns  About  Milk 

X 

Judy  visits  her  Uncle's  dairy  farm 

YA 

APRIL 

. 

Easter 

Adventure  of  Bunny  Rabbit 

X 

Real  life  portrayal  of  "Peter 
Rabbit"  story 

EBF 

•• 

Br'er  Rabbit  and  The  Tar  Baby- 

-(color) 

X 

An  old  American  folk  tale 

Cur 

Peter  Rabbit's  Easter — (color) 

X 

Peter  Rabbit's  adventure  in  a  pet  shop 

SVE 

Peter  Rabbit— (color) 

X 
X 

Peter's  adventure  in  Mr.  MacGregor's 

garden 
Peter's  adventure  In  Mr.  MacGregor's 

garden 

Cur 

Still 

Puff  and  Buff 

X 

Rabbits'  Easter  adventure 

Ann 

The  Rabbit  Who  Wanted   Red 

Wings— 

X 

Baby  Rabbit  wishes  for  wings: 

: 

(color) 

regrets  It 

Cur' 

The  Silly  Rabbit— (color) 

X 

Aesop  fable 

Mod 

April 

The  Little  Cloud 

X 

How  clouds  bring  water  to  thirsty  fields 

SVE 

Showers 

Arbor  Day 

Arbor  Day — (color) 

X 

Story  of  Johnny  Appleseed 

IF 

Trees — (color) 

X 

Various  trees;  type,  size,  beauty 

Still' 

MAY 

i 

May  Day 

Butterflies — -(color) 

X 

Shows  several  well  known  types 

stiir 

Flowers — (color) 

X 

Pictures  many  favorite  flowers 

Still 

How  Plants  Live 

X 

Life  cycle  of  various  plants 

Still 

How  Plants  Live 

X 

Children  learn  how  plants  live  and  grow 

Pop 
Stif 

Seeds — (color) 

X 

Various  kinds  of  seeds  pictured 

Mother's 

Janet  Helps  Mother — (color) 

X 

Little  girl  is  big  help  to  her  mother 

Cut 

Day 

Mother  Cares  for  the  Family 

X 

Importance  of  mother's  place  In  home 

Lone 

Memorial 

Our  Flag — (color) 

The  story  of  our  flag 

SK^i 

Day 

Holiday 

X 

The  family  plans  and  enjoys  a  holiday 
picnic 

! 
Lone  t 

Outdoor  Play 

After  School  Hours 

X 

Bobby  and  Ellen  suggest  good  outdoor 
activities 

PoF 

Fun  on  the  Playground 

X 

Cooperation   in  playground  games 

EBF 

*MP-Mot!on  Picture 

Play  Safe 

X 

Importance  of  safety  on  the  playground 

Sarrc 

•FS-F;imstr;p 

Playground  Safety — (color) 

X 

Implants  basic  safety  rules  of  the 
playground 

Cll 

' — 1 

Into  the  New  Year . . . 


WITH  PRIMARY  GRADE  FILMS 


bv    Glen    McCracken    (•imif  I'midlml.  .Vnr  CustU-.  I'rnn. 


Wl  ARt;  l-.N  IKRINC;  iiiio 
till'  iu-\v  M'ai'  ill  our  sdiools. 
IViu  Iicis  aiv  |)laiiniii<>  tluii 
pr(>i;raiiis  for  ilic  latiir  hall  of  ihc 
HM.S-l'.l  siliool  Id  111.  (am lilt  slaiul- 
ards  ilciiiaiid  tliai  the  tcadicr  iiiiisi 
prov  idf  o|>portiiiiit\  lor  all  of  her  pu- 
pils to  share  in  the  learning  experi- 
ence. She  must  make  her  teaching 
meaningful  and  the  learning  func- 
tional, integrate  the  various  infor- 
mation presented,  plan  \\ays  for  en- 
riching and  extencling  the  textual 
material,  and  a\()id  excessive  ver- 
balism. This  can  be  done  by  using 
well  selected  audio-visual  materials 
—films  and  filmstrips. 

These  materials  should  be  selectetl. 
not  only  for  their  accessibility,  but 
lor  their  authenticity,  Cjuality,  grade 
level,  antl  for  their  contribution  to 
ihe  content  area  of  the  curriculum. 
There  is  now  available  a  wide  range 
')[  good  sound  films  and  filmstrips 
tiiat  were  made  under  the  super\  i- 
^ion  of  educators  for  use  in  the  pri- 
niar\  grades.  They  are  found  prin- 
>  ipally  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
language  arts,  social  studies,  and  the 
sciences.  It  is  not  too  early  to  be 
checking  teaching  plans  for  next  se- 
mester  against   film   listings  so   that 


lilies  iiKi\  lie  <  hosen  for  the  enrich- 
iiKiiI  of  cmh  leaching  unit.  I'urchas- 
iiig  dims  or  filmstrips  now  or  reser\- 
ing  them  ai  school  central  libraries 
or  n'lital  sources  will  insure  their 
a\aihil)ilii\  when  they  are  needed. 

To  indicate  the  variety  of  subjects 
now  complemented  by  films  for  the 
|)rimary  grades,  the  foflowing  sound 
film  and  lilmstrip  titles  are  sug- 
gested for  use  with  the  various  sea- 
sonal and  lioliday  interests  as  they 
occur  month  by  month  from  Janu- 
ary through  May.  While  the  text  in 
three  or  four  of  these  filmstrips  is 
intermediate  in  grade  level,  the  ma- 
terial is  expertly  presented  and  the 
teacher  can  easily  re-state  the  expla- 
nations and  descriptions. 

.As  the  teacher  looks  over  the  films 
and  filmstrips  she  will  notice  that  at 
the  primar)  grade  level  filmstrips 
occur  in  greater  numbers.  In  secur- 
ing filmstrips  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sult the  administrator  or  sujjervisor 
about  the  possibility  of  buying  these 
filmstrips  for  permanent  ownershi|j 
by  the  school  or  school  system.  Low 
original  purchase  costs  which  varv 
between  ,S2.0n  to  .|4.00  make  it  high- 
ly desirable  that  filmstrips  be  pin- 
cliased.  • 


(Am 


Sources  of  Materials  on  Chart  at  Left 

(Pop) 


W. 


American   Film  Service 

1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Creative  Arts  Studio 

1223  Connecticut  Ave.,  N 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Coronet    Instructional    Films 

Coronet  Building 

Chicago   I ,   Illinois 

Curriculum    Films 

c/o  Jam   Handy  Organization 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd. 

Detroit  I  I ,  Michigan 

Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films 

I  150  Wilmette  Ave. 

Wilmette,   III. 
(Long)   Long    Fllmclide    Service 

944  Regal  Road 

Berkeley,  California 
(Mod)    Modern  Teaching  Aids 

41-17  Crescent  St. 

Long   Island  City.  N.  Y. 


(Crej 
(GIF) 

(Cur) 

(EBF) 


Popular  Science  Pub.  Co. 

353  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(Sarra)  Sarra,  Inc. 

16  E.Ontario  St. 

Chicago   I  I,  III. 
(SM)      Simmel-Meservey 

321   S.  Beverly  Dr. 

Beverly   Hills,   Calif. 
(Still)     Stillfilm  Inc., 

8443  Melrose  Ave., 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
(SVE)     Society  for  Visual  Educ. 

100  E.  Ohio  St. 

Chicago   I  I,  III. 
(TF)       Teaching  Films,  Inc. 

20  W.  20th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(YA)      Young  America   Films, 

18  East  4st  St., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Look     to 
ACADEMY 

for    Only 

the  Finest  in 

Educational 

Motion 

Pictures 


Send  for 
Preview    Prints 

OR   CATALOG 

OF   THESE 
OUTSTANDING 

ACADEMY 
RELEASES 


Keyed  io  the  Basic  Requirements 
of  the  School  Curriculum. 


Grgde    L«v«l 

CIRCUS   PEOPtE 

1   -     3 

CIRCUS   ANIMALS 

1   -     3 

FREIGHTER   IN   PORT 

3-7 

FREIGHTER  AT  SEA 

3-7 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Upper   River) 

4-9 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Lower   River) 

4-9 

STATE   LEGISLATURE 

7-12 

WATER  SUPPLY 

7-12 

in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  Colifornia 

MtMBEl!  OF  ALLIED  INDEPeNDENT  PBODUCFRS 


THE     BUYERS     READ     SEE     &     HEAR 


_^, 


nnouncina 

3  New 
YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Life  Insurance  Occupafions 

Church  Vocations 

Counseling — Its  Tools  &  Techniques 

A    Teacher    Training    Film 

The  films  Life  Insurance  Occupations  and 
Church  Vocations  are  available  for  preview 
to  those  institutions  interested  in  purchase, 
without  charge.  The  teacher  training  film. 
Counseling — Its  Took  &  Techniques  is  avail- 
able on  a  rental  basis  of  $5.00  for  a  single 
day.  Rental  fee  will  be  credited  if  film  is 
purchased    within    six    months. 

]Vnlr  for  (oiiiplrle  infnrtuiition 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

Des  Moines  10,  loua 
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Li 


^ii^^V 


See  16  mm  sound 
film,  28  minutes 
in  full  color 


%«./ 


A  new  film,  "GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  OVER 
COFFEE,"  that  fosters  understanding  of  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

See  Latin  Americans  work  end  ploy  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings;  breath-taking  scenic  views; 
the  coffee  story  from  seed  to  cup  —  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Latin-American  trade  —  the  cup  of 
friendship  omong   Good  Neighbors. 

NEARLY    100    OTHER    FREE    FILMS 

of    educational     and     popular    interest 

OVER    30    NEW    MUSIC    FILMS 

with  leading  vocal  and  orchestral  artists  in  rendi- 
tions of  opera  ond  classicol  selections  most  popu- 
lar with   music   lovers.  (Write  for  list.) 

ALSO:  Sports  and  Recreation,  Travelogue,  Edu- 
cational, Discussion,  Religious,  Entertain  mert, 
and   other   films. 


Write    for    1948-1949    Catalog    of 
SELECTED     MOTION     PICTURES     to   Dept. 

r 


•H" 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 


NEW  YORK  19 

55   Weil   4Srti   St. 

CHICAGO  3 

20&  Si.  fHkhigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

351   rurt«  St. 

DALLAS   4 

3011  Maple  Avenue 


J 


o 

CD 
CD 
CZ) 
O 

a 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 

CD 
CD 
O 

a 
o 


FRENCH  -RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL    LENGTH    FILMS 
With     English    Titles 

Umm  iOUNDFIlM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
LAST  MILLIONAIRE 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And   Many    Other 
Distinguished  Filnts 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


II 


BRANDON 


O 
O 


O 

CD 
CD 
CD 
O 

O 
CD 
CD 
CD 
O 

CD 
CD 
CD 
O 

O 
CD 


FILMS  INC 


NEWS  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 


1  600    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


O 
CD 


Penn  State-Navy  Announce 
"Classroom  Communicator" 

•k  Anoihcr  new  clccliical  dc\icc  de- 
signed lor  individual  student  use  in 
tlif  rlassrooni  duiing  film  showings 
is  the  recenily  announced  "Class- 
room Conunuuicator"  developed  at 
Pennsvlvania  State  College.  In  es- 
sence a  mechanical  examiner  or  test- 
er, the  new  device  was  produced  lui- 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  Special 
Devices  Center,  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. It  is  primarih  a  researih  in- 
strument to  be  used  ill  conjunction 
with  instructional  films,  but  Avill 
also  he  used  in  con\cntional  class- 
looni  situations  as  an  adjunct  to 
usual  teaching  methods. 

The  "Classroom  Conimunicaior" 
was  developed  by  F.  1".  [ohn  and 
[.  1?.  Cannon.  Instructional  Film  Re- 
search Program  engineers,  in  accord- 
ance with  educational  and  ps\( holog 
ical  s|)ccifications  dra^vn  up  by  fi\e 
members  of  the  Program's  Research 
Staff.  It  provides  each  student  1,11  the 
classroom  \vith  a  pri\ate  "response 
station."  Within  ihc  siation  are  five 
kevs,  nuu  h  like  those  of  a  piano,  and 
the  student  indicates  his  answers  lo 
cjuestions  asked  in  the  classroom  b\ 
selecting  and  [Messing  a  key.  Elec- 
trical connections  Ijctween  individ- 
ual response  stations  and  a  control 
panel  at  the  front  of  the  classroom 
enable  the  instructor  to  follow  the 
performance  of  indi\idual  studenis 
or  of  ihe  entire  group  of  students:  lo 
obtain  loud  scores,  percentage  scores, 
and  -vveighted  scores:  and  to  control 
the  time  during  which  students  may 
.seleci  their  answers  to  a  question. 
.At  the  front  of  the  classroom  also  is 
a  (lispla\  panel  which,  after  a  (]ues- 
tion  has  been  answered  by  every  stu- 
dent, indicates  the  correct  answer  lo 
the  (juestion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  uses 
of  the  (Classroom  Communicator  is 
expected  to  be  in  connection  with 
souiul  moiioii  picture  research  tests 
—tests  in  which  items  are  presented 
1)\  nidiion  pictures  rather  than  b\ 
words.  Used  with  some  success  dur- 
ing the  recent  war.  such  tests  ha\e 
been  limited  in  the  past  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  "pajjcr  and  pencil"  re- 
sponses. The  development  of  the 
Communicator  removes  this  limii. 


Dual    I  urntable  Introduced 
by  Movie-Mite  Corporation 

♦  Mo\ie-iMiie  Ccjiporation,  Kansas 
City,  is  marketing  a  new  light  weight 
dual  turntable  which  schools  will 
find  useful  for  adding  sound  effects, 
background  music,  and  recorded 
commentary  to  their  silent  motion 
])ictuie,  lilmstrijj,  and  slide  programs 
in  the  classroom. 

The  new  cle\ice  leaiuies  an  unu- 
sual design  which  permits  use  of 
two  turntables  at  the  outer  corners 
of  the  unit  Avhen  in  |)laying  posi- 
lion.  The  tuiiuables  can  be  re- 
iiKixcd  and  stored  in  the  base  when 
ilie  unit  is  carried  from  room  to 
loom,  and  stcjrage  space  is  also  pro- 
\  ided  between  the  turntables  for  sev- 
eral 10-inch  records. 

The  entire  unit,  packaged,  weighs 
Hi  lbs.  and  measures  Iji/o"  x  73/^"  x 
I  \i/o".  Ihe  strong  phwood  carrying 
case  is  co\ered  in  brown  alligator 
leatherette,  matching  Movic-Mite"s 
"Emcee"  and  Audio-Slide"  projec- 
tors, though  ihe  unit  can  be  used 
\\iih  piojeciion  ec|ui])iiient  of  other 
nianulac  lure.  liuli\iclual  turnt:djle 
cDiitrols  aic-  pi  ()\  ided  lor  switching 
:ind  fading  from  one  record  to  an- 
other, and  sound  from  either  turn- 
table plays  through  an\   amplifier. 

The  new  unit  will  l)e  handled 
through  retail  \  isual  dealers  at  a  list 
price  of  .S.'iy.oO.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  Movie-Mite  Corpora- 
tion, 1105  East  l.'ith  St..  Kansas  City 

(i,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

NEW  A-V  LITERATURE 

♦  Teachers,  school  officials,  and  edu- 
cational film  users  on  the  East  Coast 
can  obtain  C;c)lumbi:i  I'niversity's 
(iisi  film  lil)rar\  catalog  by  writing 
lo  Columbia  I'ni\crsit\  Educational 
Films.  201  .Muimii  House,  Columbia 
Unixersity,  Nexv  ^oik  "^7,  N.  Y. 

Ihe  initial  caialcjg  lists  films  in 
lour  categories— Teaciier  Education, 
He:ilth  Education.  International  Un- 
derstanding, and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing—a\ailable  lioiii  ihe  University 
on  a  rental  basis.  Uni\ei>;ity  officials 
stale  that  the\  plan  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  rental  film  library, 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    FORTY-TWO) 
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SEE    &    HEAR 


•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION   DEALERS     • 


EASTERN  STATES 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

I  luur  Photo  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 

\\  .  \\^isliiiii;t(>n  I.  Free  C.atlog. 
I ,    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

:,ins[)(iil;iti(m     Bklg..    \V;isliing- 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

^ilcyWinlliiops,  Inc.,  90  Wasli- 
iglon  St.,  Qiiiiicy  09  and  20 
lawmut    St..    Boston    10. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

AH.  Rice  and  Company,  78   \V. 

tntral  St..  Manclieste  •. 


I 


.     NEW   JERSEY    . 

ccrafl  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  ]. 
NEAV   YORK     • 


A.ciation    Films,    (Y.M.C.A.    Mo- 

nn  Picture  Bureau)  3.')  West  l,")th 

.  New  York  19. 
Iiitntional   Cinema   Service,    Inc., 

i60  Broadway,  New  York  19. 
)i  Handy  Oi^nization,  Inc.,  1775 

oadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.Mufl's,    68    West    -ISth    St..    New 

Ilk  18.  N.Y. 
Vial  Sciences,  599SH   Suffern. 

•     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

H(ry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447. 

incaster. 
Ja  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

iberty  Ave..  Pittsburgh  22. 
Itl    Sound     Film     Library,     4 1 0 

lird  .\ve.,  Pittsburgh   19. 
Cli  Williams   Films,   311    Market 

ireet,  Pittsburgh  22. 
L'..  Valh,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
',  Sharpsville,  Route   18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     • 

"Lilian  Laboratories  &  Studio,  At- 
Igton  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     • 

I'  r  Ewing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
■New  Orleans  12. 

^0%  Movie   &   Photo   Co.,    1052 
Irida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

J«r  Ewing  S:  Sons,  227   S.  State 
J,  Jackson  2. 


•     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\vc.  at   ,')   Points.  Columbus   II. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam    Orleans   and    Associates,    Inc., 

211    W.  Ciunbcrland   Ave  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern   Visual   Films,   686-G89 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago  4,    Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  .Ave  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y'.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.   Michigan 

.Ave.,    Chicago    3. 

.     INDIANA     . 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,  Inc.,   720 
N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  I326-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

.     MICHIGAN     • 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    324S    Gratiot 

.Ave..  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2S2I   E.  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit   II. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


.      .MINNESOTA      • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

150t  Hennepin  .Ave..  Minneap- 
olis 3.  20  N.  First  .Ave..  East 
Duliilh. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mandcr- 
son  St..  Omaha   II. 

•     OHIO     . 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave.. 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbott   Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset  Blvd.,   Hollywood   28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St., 
Oakland  U. 

Association  Films  (Y.M.CA.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland. 
5. 

•     TEXAS     . 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau).  3012  Maple  Ave.. 
Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,   Inc..    1.501    doling   St., 
Dallas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Houston. 

(.rorgc    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 

Haskell.  Dallas  1. 

Vi.sual    Education    Inc.    I.aniar    and 
Iwclfth.    Austin. 

2010   North    Field   Street,   Dallas. 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

•     UTAH     . 

Dcscret    Book   Company,   44   E.   So. 

Icniplc   St..   Salt    Lake   City    10., 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Berctania  St., 
Honolulu,    T.  H. 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,   121   S. 

UiTciaiiia    Honolulu.    I .   H. 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534     Thirteenth     .Ave.,     Regina, 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal.  Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch.  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535   W.   Georgia   St.,   Vancouver, 

B,  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,    5011    \'erdini    .Ave., 
Montreal.   Quebec. 


Coiisiilt   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable  audio-visual  education  deal- 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  k  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


ers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 

Consult  your  specializing  audio-vis- 
ual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound 
motion  pictures,  sound  or  silent 
filmstrips,  recordings  and  other  class- 
room tools.  You'll  find  their  prices 
fair     and    their    service    outstanding. 


THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


FEBRUARY    •    1949 
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Understanding  the  World: 

(OO.N   1  I  N  L   Ei)      FROM       PACF       29) 

basic  similarities  ot  peoples  troni 
various  lands. 

Humans,  being  what  they  are,  re- 
coil instinctively  from  preachments 
of  any  sort.  Rather  in  these  films, 
this  basic  understanding  is  subtlel) 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  viewer. 
.\lter  having  seen  two  or  three  films 
of  this  series,  the  impression  occurs 
to  the  student  as  something  which 
he  has  reasoned  for  himself.  This 
kind  of  understanding  once  realized, 
is  long  retained.  Onh  through  the 
medium  of  the  sound  motion  picture 
can  this  kind  of  experience  be 
brought  effectively  and  repeatedly  to 
large  groups  of  students. 

Sound  effects  recorded  on  location 
bring  to  each  film  an  added  sense 
of  realism.  As  one  sees  Nomads  of 
the  Jungle  (Malaya),  he  experiences 
the  illusion  of  actual  presence  in  the 
Malayan  jungle  and  participation 
in  the  everyday  life  of  a  typical  no- 
mad family.  One  hears  the  chatter 
and  laughter  of  the  Malayans  and 
one  understands  perfectly  how  these 
people  plan  their  lives,  anticipate 
their  needs  and  meet  their  proi)lems 
in  relation  to  climate,  en\ironment 
and  natural  resources. 

The  narrations  in  this  new  series 
of  films  present  a  new  adventure  in 
instructional  motion  pictures.  Writ- 
ten in  the  first  person  and  spoken 
with  a  voice  that  carries  not  quite  an 
accent  but  rather  the  tonal  ([uality 
of  the  language  of  the  land  portrayed, 
the  firm's  naiTation  creates  realism 
and  warmth. 

In  the  testing  program  in  type 
schools  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  which  preceded  the  adoption 
of  this  form  of  narrative,  a  significant 
incident  occurred.  Members  of  a 
fourth-grade  class  in  a  large  elemen- 
tary school  on  the  lower  East  side  of 
New  York  City  were  asked  to  write 
a  simple  story  about  the  film.  No- 
muds  of  the  Jungle,  which  they  had 
seen.  One  little  boy  wrote,  "That 
picture  was  real.  The  boy  who  told 
the  story  lived  there  and  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about."  That  child's 
simple  statement  attests  the  realism 
of  the  experience  lie  had  in  the  view- 
ing of  the  [dm. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
one  of  our  leading  luiiversities 
screened  this  same  film  for  a  number 


of  faculty  members.  After  seeing 
it  he  wiote,  "The  film  on  Malaya  is 
one  of  the  really  great  anthropologi- 
cal films  we  shall  find  being  used 
lret|uently  on  our  campus." 

Here  a  film  specifically  designed 
for  use  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
finds  toiii|)lete  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  university  faculty  gioups. 
Why  is  this  wide  range  of  acceptance 
possible?  Because  luhat  the  viewer 
lakes  aiuay  from  a  well-made,  sound 
motion  picture  is  limited  only  by  his 
imagination   and  his  background! 

In  this  series  The  Earth  and  Its 
Peoples,  educators  ha\e  been  given  a 
modern  teaching  instrument!  The 
series  does  a  superb  job  of  teaching 
geography,  but  more  important,  it 
will  establish  for  those  who  see  it, 
the  realization  that  people,  regardless 
of  where  they  might  live,  regardless 
of  station  in  life,  have  more  basic 
similarities  than  thev  have  differ- 
ences. An  appreciation  of  these  sim- 
ilarities can  lead  the  world  to  mutual 
understanding  and  we  hope  to  even- 
tual peace.  • 

Children's  Library: 

(continued  from  page  thirty  -four) 
film  has  served  to  foment  interest, 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been 
particularly  high  before  the  book 
review  and  film  showing. 

This  story  hour  and  film  approach 
is  a  very  effective  method  of  motivat- 
ing the  reading  of  books  by  more 
and  more  of  our  boys  and  girls  and 
ties  in  well  with  school  units  of 
study. 

Variations  of  this  plan  are  used  in 
other  communities.  In  some  cases 
the  library  offers  story  hours  with 
films  to  children,  with  no  direct  con- 
nection to  class  work.  In  some  com- 
munities these  story  hours  with  films 
are  j)icsented  bv  the  school  library 
which  can  work  in  close  combination 
with  teachers  in  presenting  programs 
in  subject  areas  being  studied.  We 
are  more  or  less  jiioneering  in  Cleve- 
land with  this  idea,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing apparent  that  this  will  become 
an  accepted  practice  in  the  city's  li- 
l)raries.  A  carefully  selected  film  is 
comljined  with  the  already  popular 
Story  Hour  to  present  a  rich  experi- 
ence to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
Cleveland  puijlic  schools.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  idea.  \Vliv  don't 
voii  trv  it?  • 


NEW  A-V  LITERATURE 

(continued  from  page  forty) 
and  that  they  will  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept suggestions  and  comments  from 
film  users  regarding  additional  films 
and   methods  of  service. 

♦  Copies  of  a  film  catalogue  on  "In- 
ternational and  Interracial  Under- 
standing" dealing  with  the  United 
Nations,  member  states  and  related 
subjects,  may  he  had  upon  request 
by  directing  applications  to  Women 
United  For  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations  Information  Center, 
535  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

♦  A  supplementary  list  of  approxi- 
mateh  seventy  new  I6nim  sound 
productions  has  been  prepared  by 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
to  augment  the  subjects  already  list- 
ed in  their  current  catalog.  All  films 
on  the  new  list  are  available  in  the 
United  States. 

Free  copies  of  the  new  supplement, 
which  contains  sale  and  rental  prices 
as  well  as  short  content  descriptions 
for  the  new  titles,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.;  or  from  its  Midwest  office, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

♦  "Film  Library  Catalog,  1948- 
1949",  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce,  lists  more 
than  three  hundred  16min  films  that 
are  available  to  schools,  civic,  edu- 
cational and  community  groups  on 
a  free  loan  basis.  The  films  deal  with 
twenty-five  general  subjects  and  point 
out  the  advantages  New  York  offers 
in  the  fields  of  trade,  recreation, 
business,  industry,  vocational  guid- 
ance, etc.  The  catalog  is  available 
upon  request  from  the  Film  Library, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 40  Howard  St.,  Albany  7, 
N.  Y. 

♦  A  revised  and  enlarged  guide  to 
the  I6mm  educational  and  religious 
subjects  distributed  by  the  American 
Film  Registry,  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Chicago  distributing 
firm.  The  new  listing  includes  AFR's 
complete  selection  of  titles  covering 
history,  science,  sports,  travel,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  a\  ailable  on  a  rental 
or  sale  basis. 

Teachers  may  obtain  free  copies 
of  the  new  catalog  by  writing  to  the 
.American  Film  Registry,  28  E.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
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superior  quality  16min.  sound 

for  auditorium  or  tlassroom 


r 


L 


for  classroom 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  Premier  "20" 
and  new  Ampro  Compact.  Also  send  10c  for  in- 
teresting booklet  "The  Amazmg  Story  of  16mm 
Sound  Motion  Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of 
how  sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected)— and 
hREE  copy  of  "  A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the 
story  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom).  These  in- 
tormative  booklets  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid 


Ampro  Premier  "20" 

1 6mm.  projector  approved 
by  school  systems  everywhere 

For  larger  audiences  —  in  larger  rooms  —  the 
Ampro  Premier  "20"  offers  numerous  advan- 
tages. Ir  delivers  high  quality  sound  reproduc- 
tion—in ample  volume.  It  provides  efficient 
illumination,  brilliantly  clear.  It  is  dependable, 
easy  to  thread,  simple  to  operate.  It  is  gentle  to 
precious  film,  easy  to  service.  The  many  special 
features  that  make  up  Ampro's  "superior  qual- 
ity" have  been  developed  through  20  years  of 
experience  —  and  millions  of  performances! 
That's  why  thousands  of  Ampro  projectors  are 
used  and  approved  by  this  country's  leading 
school  systems,  religious  denominations,  univer- 
sities, government  departments  and  industrial 
concerns.  Before  you  decide — ask  your  Ampro 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  And  be  sure  to  send 
for  full  detailed  story  of  Ampro  Premier  "20". 


Ampro  "Compact" 

■^a  complete  portable  1 6mm. 
sound  projection  unit  in  ONE  case: 

For  moderate-sized  audiences — in  smaller  rooms 
or  classrooms — the  Ampro  Compact  is  ideal.  It 
is  portable — the  entire  unit  including  projector, 
amplifier,  detachable  speaker  and  cord,  extra  400' 
reel  and  film,  is  contained  in  one  compact  case. 
Through  special  counter-balancing  mechanism, 
projector  swings  up  into  operating  position  in 
one  easy  movement.  Has  many  special  Ampro 
features.  Operates  unusually  quietly,  delivers 
Ampro  quality  sound  and  illumination — and  is 
economically  priced.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular giving  full  details. 

Ampro  Corporation  •  Chicago  T8,  III. 

A  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation  Subsidiary 

IN    CANADA: 

Telephoto  Industries  LitTiited,  1438  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

•  Trad.-  Mark  He«    US    Pat.  Off. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,   2835  N.  Western  Avenue 

Chicago    18,    Illinois  SH  249 

Pleose  send   me  full  detoils  ond  price  of  the  AMPRO 
Premier    "20"    ond    Ampro    Compoct    Projector. 
Q  1   enclose   10c  for  o  copy  of  the   illustrated   book- 
"The  Amoztng  Story  of  I6mm.  Sound  Motion 
Pictures." 
[H  Also  send  FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teoching." 
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GREAT  AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTS 


LiVS  AGAIN 


IN  VIVID  COLOR 
SLIDEFILMS 


ANDREW   JACKSON 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


Presented  against  the  background  of  their 
times,  four  great  American  Presidents  live 
again  in  colored  slidefilms,  especially  planned 
and  edited  to  supplement  the  studies  of 
elementary  grade  students. 

The  significance  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 


Jackson  and  Lincoln's  greatness  is  brought 
into  sharp  focus  visually  by  projected  pictures. 
Real — ^not  legendary  men — come  to  grips 
with  history-making  events  in  the  authentic 
visual  biographies  created  as  aids  to  text 
book  study. 


PRODUCED       BY      CURRICULUM       FILMS 

and  distributed  by  Ihe  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION,  2821   East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 


JAM  HANDY 


These  films  may  be  purchased  through  a  nationwide  dealer  organization.  All  prices  plus  soles  tax  where  applicable. 


THE  JAM   HANDY   ORGANIZATION 

2900  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  1  1,  Michigan 


Dote 


Please  ship  the  four  Greot  Presidents"  slidefilms,  complete  series,  $6  plus  postage  or  express. 

We  ore  moiling:  Check  covering  poyment ;  our  purchose  order  No. 

ORDERED  BY POSITION 

ORGANIZATION STREET   ADDRESS      _ 


CITY^ 


ZONE  NUMBER 


STATE 


Individual  slidefilms  in  this  poclcage  ore   $1.50   plus  postage  or  express.  All  prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice;  olso  subject  to  stote   soles  tox. 
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APRIL     IS     FILM     COUNCIL     MONTH! 

Films   for   Community   Programs:    Film   Council   Feature 

A  National  Symposium  on  Teacher  Training 

We're  All  Listening:   Reports  on  Educational  Radio 

March  •  1949  •  Issue  Seven  of  Volume  Four 
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IT'S  new'.  . 

IT'S  A  victor!  .  .  . 

IT'S  ONLY.  .  . 

THE  VICTOR  FnVOli 


\6MM    SOUND   MOTION 
PICTURE    PROJECTOR 


Victor  proudly  presents  the  new  Envoy  the  latest  and  finest  in  moderately 
priced  16mm  sound  projectors.  Here  is  the  same  outstanding  Victor  quality— the 
same  famous  picture  brilliance  and  tone  fidelity.  The  new  Victor  Envoy  retains 
"the  choice  of  3  speaker"  versatility  that  has  been  so  popular  in  the  Victor  Lite- 
Weight.  From  the  superb  Triumph  60,  through  the  Lite-Weight  and  Victor  Envoy, 
Victor  presents  a  complete  price  range  in   16mm  sound  projection  equipment. 

A    DiyiXIO/t    OF   r.lJI>TISS->¥RIC,HT   COR f ORATION 

Dept.Z-19      •    Home   Oftict   and   Factory:   Davenpori.   Iowa 
New   York   •    Chicago    •    Distributors    Throughout    the   World 


THE    VERSATILE     NEW     S.V.E.     ' 

f(eU^  f'f^OM  THE  BASE  UP! 


Instructor"    300 


TRI-PURPOSE 

For  2''x2"  Slides, 

Single  and 

D  o  u  b  I  e  -  f  r  a  m  e 

F  i  I  m  s  t  r  i  p  s 


'  For  Schools, 
Churches  and  Industries 

'  Schools,  churches  and  industries  everywhere  will  be 
ijuick  to  accept  this  newest  of  S.V.E.  Tri-Purpose  pro- 
jectors for  their  visual  education  needs. 
Enihodying  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
famous  S.V.E.  Tri-Purpose  Projectors,  plus  refine- 
ments and  innovations  which  give  it  even  greater 
i  safety  and  efficiency  in  operation,  the  S.V.E.  "In- 
i  stnictor"  300  is  the  projector  news  of  the  year. 


Price  with  Cose 

$90.00 

Place  Your  Orders 
Now! 


The  "Instructor"  300  conies  complete  with  300-watt 
lamp,  semi-automatic  slide  changer,  coated  optics 
throughout,  film  rewind  take-up  and  smart,  two-tone 
lift  off  case.  Introductory  price.  $90.00.  INIaiuifac- 
tured  by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  (A  Busi- 
ness Corporation)  100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


51PUSH-IN-STYLE"  THREADING 


QUICK  CHANGE  OVER  TO  2"x2"  SLIDES    •  EASILY  ADJUSTED  APERTURE  ASSEMBLY 


ATTRACTIVE  LIFT-OFF  CARRYING  CASE 
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CTY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC.,  A  BUSINESS  CORPORATION,    100    EAST    OHIO    STREET,    CHICAGO    11,    ILLINOIS 
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FRENCH-RUSSIAN 
SPANISH-GERMAN 

FULL   LENGTH    FILMS 
With     English    Titles 

16mni>0UNDFILM 


THE  STONE  FLOWER 
BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
LAST  MILLIONAIRE 
IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

And  Many   Other 
Distinguished  Films 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
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Brief   Notes  and   Comment 
on  Features  of  the  Month 


CD 
O 


1  600    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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Look    to 
ACADEMY 

for    Only 

the  Finest  in 

Educational 

Motion 

Pictures 


Send  for 
Preview    Prints 

OR   CATALOG 

OF   THESE 
OUTSTANDING 

ACADEMY 
RELEASES 


Keyed  to  the  Basic  Requirements 
of  the  School  Curriculum. 


Grade    Level 

CIRCUS   PEOPLE 

1  -     3 

CIRCUS   ANIMALS 

1  -    3 

FREIGHTER   IN   PORT 

3-7 

FREIGHTER  AT   SEA 

3-7 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Upper   River) 

4-9 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

{Lower   River) 

4-9 

STATE   LEGISLATURE 

7-12 

V/ATER  SUPPLY 

7-12 

in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  ColKornia 

MeMBEl!  OF  ALIIEU  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Til!  Film  Colncii.  of  America, 
thai  noble  dream  of  patriot-busi- 
ness man  and  public  servant  C.  R. 
Reagan,  its  late  foimder,  has  grown 
in  local  membership  to  well  over  a 
hundred  U.  S.  film  councils.  These 
bring  together  the  interesteil  leader- 
ship of  audio-\isuaI  ediicaiion,  indus- 
try, religion  and  community  ser\  ice 
for  the  discussion  and  common  solu- 
tion of  their  film  interests  and  prob- 
lems relating  thereto. 

April  has  been  designated  b)  the 
15oard  of  Trustees  as  Film  C^oiuicil 
Month  in  which  local  councils  will 
be  urged  to  make  special  communitv 
demonstrations  and  towns  as  yet  un- 
organized will  be  pressed  to  form  new 
councils.  Another  himdreci  or  moie 
comnmnities  where  audio-visual  lead- 
ership is  evident  will  be  encouraged 
to  meet  and  talk  about  a  council. 
Our  own  contribution  is  the  sug- 
gested list  of  programs  on  pages  Hi 
and  17  which  shoidd  ser\e  t(j  unite 
communities  for  demonstration. 

A  great  thing  has  been  done  here: 
many  film  jjroducers  were  contacted 
by  FCA  and  urged  to  offer  their  most 
suitable  materials  on  a  free-of-renial 
basis  during  Film  Council  Month. 
As  many  as  agreed  at  time  of  ])ubli- 
cation  have  their  materials  marked 
with  an  asterisk*  am<Jng  the  sug- 
gested   titles    listed    in    this    aiiicle. 

Teacher  Training  Is  Urgent 

♦  Continuing  a  national  symposiimt 
on  teacher  training  in  audio-visual 
practices,  etc.,  the  Editors  of  Skk  S; 
Hear  present  another  sheaf  of  re- 
|}orls  from  well-known  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  in  this  issue.  They 
are  all  well  worth  reading  and  filing 
as  a  second  installment  of  the  series 
initiated  last  month. 


German  Educators  to  Visit  U.  S. 

♦  A  \isit  to  centers  of  audio-\isual 
education  and  production  in  the 
U.  S.  by  a  selected  group  of  German 
educational  leaders  from  the  LI.  .S. 
zone  of  occupation  is  scheclided  to 
begin  about  April  1st  according  to 
word  from  Military  Government  au- 
thorities abroad. 

The  Director  of  the  Municli  Film 
Institute,  a  member  of  the  Land  Ed- 
ucation Ministry,  a  typical  classroom 
teacher,  and  the  head  of  a  district 
film  library  are  in  this  party  of  vis- 
itors who  will  obser\e  and  report  to 
their  fellow  educators  on  our  meth- 
ods and  accomplishments. 

The  most  significant  items  worth 
noting  about  this  trip  are  that  (1) 
audio-visual  methods  are  being  heav- 
ily counted  upon  to  speed  the  process 
of  German  re-eciucation;  (2)  the  vis- 
itors are  respected  educators  whom 
our  autliorities  believe  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  Germany,  a  bul- 
wark for  democrac)  in  Einopc's 
struggle  for  a  better  future. 

Details  of  the  visit  and  the  exact 
time  of  arrival  were  not  yet  available 
to  us  at  press  time  but  we  are  very 
proud  that  See  &  Hear  has  been 
asked  by  our  Government  to  plan 
the  itinerary.  A  national  Steering 
Committee  will  be  named  on  finther 
confirmation  of  the  schedule  by  OMG 
and  Washington  authorities. 

Harry  Grubbs  Passes  Away 

♦  Harry  C.  Grubbs,  manager  of  the 
western  sales  division  of  Victor  Ani- 
matograph  Corporation,  passed  away 
suddenly  on  February  9  in  Holly- 
wood. Associated  with  Victor  for  the 
last  three  years,  he  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  Company's  western  sales 
division  since  Nov.  1,  1947. 

His  death  will  be  mourned  by 
business  associates  and  educators 
throughout  the  country  who  knew 
him  as  a  friend  and  as  an  authority 
in  the  audio-visual  field. 
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The 

Newest 

Films 


r 

V  Coronet 


All  the  hundreds  of  Coronet  Films  are  neiv,  timely, 

up-ti)-ilR-niiiuuc.  Nuw  here  are  seven  more  just  released  .  .  . 

se\en  significant  new  contributions  to  modern  teaching 

science  .  .  .  the  newest  additions  to  the  famous 

library  of  Corom  r  Instructional  I'ilnis . . .  the  most  popular 

titles  in  America's  progressive  classrooms. 

^Viih  maximum  teaching  effectiveness  assured  by  the 

latest  educational  film  techniques  and  the  collaboration  of 

outstanding  educators  .  .  .  these  are  the  riglit  teaching 

tools  for  your  audio-visual  program,  for  many 

new  semesters  of  better,  faster  teaching. 

Plat!  to  review  them  now  for  purchase  for  )our  own 

film  library  before  the  new  school  year.  And  be  sure  to 

include  them  in  your  rental  schedule.  But  since 

CoRo.Ni;  r  Films  are  always  in  the  heaviest  demand  of  any 

educational  subjects,  send  in  your  rental  bookings 

NOW  to  your  nearest  Coronet  Library. 

For  a  complete  catalog  of  the  largest  library  of  new 

educational  fdms  in  sound,  motion,  color  or  black-and-white 

...  or  for  any  further  information  on  preview, 

purchase,  or  rental  .  .  .  write  to: 


VOCATIONAL  GOIDAMCE 


Coronet  n 


INSTRUCTIONAL   FJlmS 

CORONET    BUILDING     •     CHICAGO    1,    ILLINOIS 


You  and  Your  Work 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  Supremo  Court 
SCIENCE 


Carbon  and  its  Compounds 


The  Cell -Structural  Unit  of  Life 


MATHEMATICS 


Addition   is   Easy 


Subtraction  is  Easy 
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•     EDITORIAL  OF  THE  MONTH     • 

Organize  This  Evaluation  Task 

•k  Rcceiiily  this  letter  cuiiie  to  my  desk. 

"During  the  last  few  years  we  have  become  more  ami 
more  interested  in  audio-visual  materials  of  instruction. 
Our  greatest  interest  is  in  films  and  filmstrips.  Audio- 
visual 'mail'  is  staggering!  Announcements  of  films  and 
filmstrips  come  in  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

"Now— my  problem.  Can  you  suggest  any  ways 
through  wliich  the  teachers  and  I— in  our  building,  can 
know  about  the  new  materials  which  are  being  produced 
each  year  in  this  field  of  audio-visual  instruction?'  It 
seems  hopeless!  We  order  films  and  filmstrips— some 
turn  out  to  be  very  excellent,  but  every  once  in  awhile 
we  receive  a  film  or  filmstrip  which  jiist  doesn't  meet 
our  purposes. 

"If  you  have  any  suggestions,  we'd  be  \cry  glad  to 
have  them." 

Sincerely  .  .  . 

This  is  the  type  of  reaction  of  the  teacher  who  is 
sincerely  interested  in  impro\ing  the  classroom  learn- 
ing environment.  Wlien  confronted  with  the  staggering 
array  of  materials  that  bear  the  label,  "audio-visual,"  it 
is  hard  indeed  to  find  an  "end"  thread  on  the  well- 
tangled  ball  of  string. 

Precedent  for  the  orderly  e\aluation  of  audio-visual 
materials  does  exist!  Textbook  evaluation  committees 
for  years  have  become  the  "ride"  in  oiu'  public  school 
systems  rather  than  the  exception.  Hardly  a  teacher  is 
at  present  employed  in  our  school  systems  who  does  not 
find  herself  on  the  textbook  evaluation  committee.   For 


the  subject  teacher  at  a  given  grade  level,  a  textbook 
committee  meets  periodically  to  examine  new  textbooks 
produced,  be  it  sixth-grade  social  studies,  jimior  high 
school  civics,  tenth-grade  economic  geography,  or 
iwelfih-grade  American  history.  Evaluation  of  the  print- 
ed materials  which  are  produced  at  any  one  of  these 
levels  does  not  represent  an  insinniountable  task.  As  new 
materials  are  received,  they  are  referred  immediately  to 
the  committee  under  consideration;  the  task  of  evalua- 
tion and  recording  reactions  is  but  of  the  moment. 

However,  if  any  one  of  the  teachers  at  these  loin- 
levels  was  suddenly  to  make  up  her  mind  that  she  woidd 
today  go  through  all  of  tlie  printed  text  materials  which 
existed  in  her  field,  the  prospect  would  be  a  discouraging 
one.  Vet,  this  is  exactly  the  circumstance  which  too  oft- 
en confronts  the  teacher  who  today  wishes  to  investi- 
gate immediately  and  evaluate  all  the  materials  of  audio- 
visual instruction  that  exist  for  her  subject  area. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  then  that  the  currently 
organized  textbook  committees  be  asked  methodically 
to  preview  and  evaluate  the  audio-visual  learning  ma- 
terials in  their  field?  Might  not  this  be  an  already  set- 
up organization  to  which  announcements,  preview  cop- 
ies, and  examples  of  audio-visual  materials  might  auto- 
matically be  directed?  If  we  will  apply  the  same,  con- 
tinuing, year-in-and-year-out,  careful  examination  and 
scrutiny  of  audio-visual  materials,  committee  by  com- 
mittee, subject  area  by  subject  area,  grade-level  by  grade- 
level,  as  has  been  oiu'  wont  ro  do  in  the  case  of  textbooks, 
I  believe  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  woidd  no  longer 
find  himself  in  his  present  dilemma. 

A  second  problem  which  reveals  itself,  of  course,  is 
(please    turn    to    page    eight    following) 


INTRODUCTION  TO  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE 141  frames!  —  A  brief  survey 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  SHAKESPEARE'S  THEATER    143  fromesi 

—  A  description  of  the  essentiol  char- 
acteristics ond  parts  of  the  Globe 
Theater,  and  the  record  of  how  one 
class  built  a  model  of  the  Globe. 

3.  "HAMLET"  (60  fromes)  —  A  pictorial 
synopsis  of  the  play,  based  on  scenes 
from  the  Laurence  Olivier  screen 
version. 

4.  "AS  YOU  LIKE   IT"   (50  fromesi    —  A 

pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play,  bosed 
on  scenes  from  the  motion  picture. 

Price:  $22.50  per  set  of  8  filmstrips  os  listed 
obove,  with  Teocher's  Guide.  Individual  film- 
strips  from  the  series  —  $3. 50  each. 


"HENRY  V"  (42  fromes)  —  A  pictorial 

synopsis  of  the  play,  bosed  on  scenes 

from     the     Laurence     Olivier     screen 

version, 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET"  (62  frames)   — 

A  pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play,  bosed 

on  scenes  from  the  motion  picture. 

"MACBETH"  (45  frames)  —  A  pictorial 
synopsis  of  the  play,  based  on  scenes 
from  the  Orson  Welles  screen  version. 
"A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM"  (53 
frames)  —  A  pictorial  synopsis  of  the 
ploy,  bosed  on  scenes  from  the  motion 
picture. 


JUST  RELEASED— A  Series  of 
8  Filmstrips  for  High  School 
English  Classes. 

Prepored  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Deport- 
ment of  Secondory  Teachers  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Educationol 
Adviser,  Wjltiom  Lewin.  Choirmon  of 
English  Deportment,  Weequohic  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City  17 
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superior  quality  16mm.  sound 

for  auditorium  or  classroom 
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Ampro  Premier  "20" 

16mm.  projector  approved 
by  school  systems  everywhere 

For  larger  audiences  —  in  larger  rooms  —  the 
Ampro  Premier  "20"  offers  numerous  advan-' 
tages.  It  delivers  high  quality  sound  reproduc- 
tion—  in  ample  volume.  It  provides  efficient 
illumination,  brilliantly  clear.  It  is  dependable, 
easy  to  thread,  simple  to  operate.  It  is  gentle  to 
precious  film,  easy  to  service.  The  many  special 
features  that  make  up  Ampro's  "superior  qual- 
ity" have  been  developed  through  20  years  of 
experience  —  and  millions  of  performances! 
That's  why  thousands  of  Ampro  projectors  are 
used  and  approved  by  this  country's  leading 
school  systems,  religious  denominations,  univer- 
sities, government  departments  and  industrial 
concerns.  Before  you  decide — ask  your  Ampro 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  And  be  sure  to  send 
for  full  detailed  story  of  Ampro  Premier  "20". 


Ampro  "Compact" 

•^o  complete  portable  16mm. 
sound  projection  unit  in  ONE  case: 

For  moderate-sized  audiences — in  smaller  rooms 
or  classrooms — the  Ampro  Compact  is  ideal.  It 
is  portable — the  entire  unit  including  projector, 
amplifier,  detachable  speaker  and  cord,  extra  400' 
reel  and  film,  is  contained  in  one  compact  case. 
Through  special  counter-balancing  mechanism, 
projector  swings  up  into  operating  position  in 
one  easy  movement.  Has  many  special  Ampro 
features.  Operates  unusually  quietly,  delivers 
Ampro  quality  sound  and  illumination — and  is 
economically  priced.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular giving  full  details. 

Ampro  Corporation*  Chicago  '!8,  ill. 

A  Genetol  Precision  Equipmefil  Co'POrotion  Subsidiofy 

IN    CANADA: 
Telephoto  Industries  Limited,   1438  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

'  Trade  Mork  H«k.  U-S,  Pat.  Off. 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  Premier  "20" 
and  new  Ampro  Compact.  Also  send  10c  for  in- 
teresting booklet  "The  Amazing  Story  of  l6mm. 
Sound  Motion  Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of 
how  sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and 
FREE  copy  of  "  A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  ( the 
story  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom).  These  in- 
formative booklets, will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid. 


•    ••••• 
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AMPRO  CORPORATION,  283S  N.  Western  Avenue 
Chicago   18,    Illinois  SH3-49 

Please  send  me  full  detorls  and  price  of  the  AMPRO 
Premier    "20  '    and    Ampro    Compact    Projector. 
Q  1   enclose   t  Oc  for  a   copy  of  the  illustrated   book- 
let 'The  Amazing  Story  of  16mm,  Sound  Motion 
Pictures." 
□  Also  send  FREE  copy  of  "ANewToolforTeaehrnfl.'* 


Norr 


Address^ 
City 


_Slalo_ 
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PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND 

A    New    Film    by    PHILIP    STAPP 

Who   Made   BOUNDARY   LINES 

Will  be  Released  May  1st  by 

JULIEN  BRYAN 
INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION 

1600  Broadway         New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


(CONTINIF.D      FROM      THF      PRF.CEDINC;      PACE      MX) 

one  of  evaluation  accounting.  Once  textbooks  or  audio- 
\isual  materials  hiwe  been  pre\ie\ved,  a  svsteniic  rec- 
ord of  the  pinposes,  grade-lc\cls.  content,  :ind  the  for- 
mat of  that  learning  material  shoidd  be  recorded.  .Mem- 
ory is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  as  personnel  changes,  in- 
formal records  no  longer  suffice  or  are  of  value  to  the 
person  who  next  appears  to  fill  the  subject  responsibil- 
ity. Well-organi/ed  textbook  evaluation  committees 
have  for  years  recorded  their  reactions  in  folder's  or  on 
formal  text  evaluation  sheets.  The  lime  certainly  has 
come  when  those  of  us  who  wish  svsteniaticalh  to  select 
and  evaluate  audio-\  isual  materials  must  proceed  in  a 
similar  way— files  lor  the  purpose  of  toordinating  e\alu- 
ations  to  audio-\  isual  materials.  Evaluation  forms  which 
are  inforniational  must  be  systematically  set  up  so  thai 
judgments  ol  today  will  become'  a  communicative  file 
of  reacticjus  lor  luture  refcicncc  and  upon  which  inter- 
ested teachers  and  sujjcrxisors  nia\  weigh  the  relative 
advantages  of  several  lilnis  in  a  given  area,  or  several 
filniMri])  series  in  selecting  the  best  material  to  supple- 
mem  instruction  in  a  givc-n  grade-level  and  subject. 

The  problem  of  evahiaiing  audio-visual  materials 
is  not  new.  and  presents  no  insurmountable  hazards.  If 
we  will  apply  recording  and  comnrttee  evaluation  tech- 
nicpies  which  today  are  the  rule  in  facing  the  evaluation 
of  traditional  materials  of  instruction— texts.  mai)s, 
globes,  charts;  and  applv  these  technicpies  to  the  new 
materials  of  instruction,  I  am  sure  that  order  mav  be 
brought  out  of  the  chaos  which  toclav  imwittingh  allows 
many  of  us  to  shv  away  frc^n  an  (jrderly  and  svstematic 
evaluation  and  selection  of  those  graphic  materials 
through  which  we  can  create  increasinglv  effective  class-} 
room  learning  environments  for  the  children  who  come 
to  us  as  learners.  — W'.WV 


THE 

BLUE  BOOK 

of 

AUDIOVISUAL 

EQUIPMENT 


T>^r>rAJI»ll3  axriMIHCI  thlBIJ'M 
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These  Are  Exclusive  Features 

Exact,  approved  technical  descriptions 
and  original  list  prices  of  almost  every 
knov/n  make  of  projection  equipment  and 
screens.  Classified  and  indexed  v^ith  extra 
factory  number  index  to  help  you  find 
and  evaluate  your  inventory. 


Original  List  Prices  and  Technical  Data 
On  All  Standard  Models  of  Projectors 

(AN  INVALUABLE  GUIDE  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARTMENTS) 

THE  COMPLETE  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 

Here's  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  price  book  on  all  existing  models  of 
16mm  sound  and  silent  motion  picture  projectors,  slide,  slidefilm  and  opaque 
projectors  and  projection  screens — w^ith  complete  technical  data  on  each — to 
help  you  evaluate  your  projector  inventory.  Prepared  as  an  official  project  of 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  by  Editors  of  BUSINESS 
SCREEN.     Every   school   and   college   purchasing    agent    should    ov/n    a    copy! 

Order  today  at  only  $5.00  per  copy  postpaid 


THE    BLUE    BOOK    OF   AUDIO -VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 


812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   10,  Illinois 


SEE    &    HEAR 


THREE  NEW  EBFILMS  HELP  TEACHERS 


Do  you  ha*e  a  Film  Coancll 
In  your  Community? 

Write: FCA.6W. Ontario  St., ChlMEO  10 


ENGLISH   CHILDREN 


REACH  YOUNG  MINDS   FASTER 


ANTS 


HOLD  YOUNG  MINDS   LONGER 


THE  ZOO 
IN  FULL  COLOR 


TEACH  YOUNG  MINDS   BETTER 

Three  important  new  EBFilms  . .  .  ENGLISH  chil- 
dren, ANTS,  and  — in  full  color— the  zoo  .  .  .  now  join  more  than  500  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films  in  bringing  the  world  to  America's  classrooms. 

More  than  just  new  films  on  new  subjects,  these 
three  motion  pictures  are  authentic,  absorbing,  and  vitally-needed  teachmg  in- 
struments. They  bring  science,  biology,  social  studies,  language  arts  ...  all  to 
vivid  life  in  the  classroom.  They  make  young  eyes  and  ears  come  alive  and  learn. 
They  make  good  teaching  better  teaching  by  making  learn- 
ing more  fun,  more  thorough,  more  lasting. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN,  ANTS, 
and  THE  zoo  are  ready  for  you  now.  Order  your  preview 
prints  from  your  local  EBFilms  representative,  or  write 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

Coming  Soon!  PRODUCT) V/TY;  Key  fo  Plenty.  A  superb  new  EBFilm  dro- 
molically  showing  the  life-force  of  America's  greet  industrial  democracy. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 
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2oM€S  d^^ 


ir  Starring 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 

*  Written  by 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 

-k  Directed  by 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 

An  ex-GI  goes  back  to  see  how  Britain 
looks  in  peace  time 

16  MM  SOUND -44  MINUTES 
RENTAL  $6.00  -  SALE  $96.00 

Apply 

BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  FORTHCOMING  SPECIAL  REPORT! 

"The  University  Press 
in  a  Visual  Age" 

•k  Foi  iIk-  first  time  in  any  auclio-\isual 
jniljlicaiion,  tlic  story  of  the  growth  of  col- 
kge  and  imi\ersity  film  production  centers 
is  told  in  a  series  of  expert  reports  from  the 
field,  la\ishly  ilhislrated  with  many  pictmes 
of  production  acii\ities,  equijimcnt  in  use. 
and  scenes  from  recent  productions. 

Reports  on  Existing  Film  Production 

I'liK  History  and  Aims  of  the  Universiii 
.\Ii)ii()N  Picrt  RE  Producers  Association 

A  I,AB()K\loR^    eor  Labor-Management 

FiiM   i'Konrci  ION  eor  Medical  Schools 

Lists  OE  New  ^-  Forthcoming  College  Films 

Order  extra  copies  today  front 

See  &  Hear  Magazine 

812  NOR  rU   DEARBORN  ST..  (.HIC.ACO   1(1.   HI,. 


A  STATE  SURVEY  OF  A-V  EDUCATION 

Illinois  Reports  on  A-V  Progress 

Siinnnauzcd   for  See   &   Hear   by   Sidney    Alk'tre, 
D'ni'itf)}.  Dcfjortinent  of  A}idio-]'is.ual  Efhitatifni 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  of  the  State  ol  Illinois 
conducted  i)\  the  Siii)erinienckni  of  Pidjlic 
Instruction  through  the  Department  of 
Audio-Visual  Education  re\eals  significant  facts  ^\hich 
should  interest  educators  in  general  as  well  as  those 
interested   primarily  in   curricidum    impro\ement.* 

At  the  present  time  Illinois'  schools  ha\c  thirteen 
fidl-time  directors  of  atidio-\isual  ediuation.  These 
are  persons  who  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  program. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  are  listed  as  part-time 
directors.  The  time  released  from  classroom  teaching 
\aries  from  little  or  no  actual  time  to  about  three- 
fourths.  Thirty-six  school  systems  plan  to  expand  their 
services  in  this  department  In  securing  a  fidl-time 
director  or  allowing  fidl  time  to  a  part-time  person. 
The  above  figures  indicate  ihat  schools  are  gi\ing 
more  thought  to  the  actual  need  of  an  audio-\isual 
program.  Depending  on  individual  teachers  to  de- 
\elop  and  adopt  new  technicpics  and  materials  does 
not  produce  the  residts  that  are  \\anted.  Directional 
help  is  needed. 

Some  of  the  audio-\isual  et]ui])ment  being  used  in 
jjid^lic  elcmentarx  and  secondarx  schools  was  listed 
as  follows: 

Ifimin.  soimd  projectors 2,417 

Kimm.  silent  projectors 499 

2x2  slide  and  filmstrip  projectors 1,,558 

Opaque   projectors    47.") 

Wire  recorders  186 

Disc  recorders 314 

Tape  recorders 1 .36 

Radios   4,602 

16min.  somid  films 25.435 

35inni.  filmstrips 41,994 

A  study  of  the  etpiipment  being  used  shows  us  that 
the  schools  of  Illinois  ha\e  a  long  way  to  go.  There  are 
some  800  high  schools  and  1,636  elementary  schools  with 
two  or  more  teachers  in  Illinois.  Considering  also  the 
fact  that  there  arc  approximatilv  44,000  acti\c  teachers, 
the  availabilit\  of  2,447  soinicl  projectors  is  rather 
limited. 

Educators  are  becoming  piogressixelv  more  cinricu- 
lum  conscious.  Studies  now  being  conducted  shoidd 
siinudate  careful  consideration  of  subject  matter  and 
methods.  This,  of  course,  should  result  in  the  focus  of 
attention  on  instruc  lional  cciui])ment.  Those  concerned 
with  the  achanccment  of  the  auclio-\  isual  program  know 
fidl  well  ihe  par!  thai  ihese  lools  can  pla\  in  the  im- 
pro\cment  of  instruction.  While  \isual  leaders  like  to 
place  the  major  emphasis  on  utilization,  it  is  well  to 
occasionallv  make  an  objecti\e  check  on  facilities.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  this  sur\e\  was  made. 

•While  d.ita  iiidiiilccl  in  lliis  siimmaiy  is  dependent  upon  re- 
poits  fiirnislu'd  fmni  a  number  of  sources,  it  naturallv  must  be 
inleipreled  in  leinis  of  round  numbers.  Ttic  probable  error,  how- 
e\er.  will   not   be  too  sreal. 
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A  .\A1K)NAL  .S^M1'()S1L.\1  ON    1  EACHKR   1  RAl.MNC,  I.N  AUDIO  VISUAL  UDUCAllOxN 


Teacher  Training  in  tlie 
Use  of  A-V  Materials 


by  Dr.  A.  W.  VanderMeer,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


TIIIRIIIN  MARS  H.WE  I'ASSED 
since  the  PLnnsyl\aiiia  State 
C^ountil  on  Education  ruled 
that  all  teachers  granted  Permanent 
(^enificaies  nuist  present  e\idence  ot 
proficiency  in  the  use  ot  ^isual  and 
oiher  sensory  aids  to  education. 

Today,  the  Department  ol  Educa- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege does  not  wait  tor  the  required 
three  years  ot  teaching  to  elapse,  but 
includes  a  basic  course  in  audio- 
visual methods  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar pre-service  education  ol  teachers. 

Normally  scheduled  in  the  same 
semester  with  practice  leaching,  the 
audio-visual  course  is  so  timed  as  to 
produce  the  optimum  effect  on  the 
methodology  ot  the  beginning  teach- 
er. While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
(ar-sighted  audio-visual  recjuirement 
ol  the  State  Council  on  Education 
has  done  nnich  to  provide  a  favor- 
able climate  lor  audio-\isual  tech- 
niques in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  proved 
necessary  to  anticipate  that  a  fair 
percciuage  of  new  teachers  may  meet 
some  resistance  to  the  fullest  applica- 
tion ot  audio-visual  methods  in  their 
first  teaching  position.  For  this 
reason,  the  basic  audio-visual  course 
eiiiphasi/es  two  things:  1)  The  se- 
lection and  use  of  more  conventional 
audiovisual  materials  and  devices 
inch  as  gra|)hics,  realia,  pictorial 
prints,  and  so  on;  2)  The  basic 
reasons— psychologically,  maturation- 
ally,  and  pedagogically— why  audio- 
visual materials  are  so  im|3oiiam  in 
totlai,  's  schools. 

The  o\erall  objeetixc  oi  Peini 
Slate's  basic  audio-\isuaI  course  is 
"...lo  develojj  (in  all  students  fne- 
paring  to  teach)  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  select  and  use  teaching 
materials  that  are  ajjpropriate  to 
l)oth  the  characteristics  of  the  learn- 
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ers  and  the  nature  of  the  specilu 
educational  objecii\es  being  sought.  " 
In  order  to  achieve  this  overall  aim, 
studeius  must  ha\e  experience  in 
selectin"  and  usiii"  audio-\isual  nui- 
terials,  operating  equipment,  locat- 
ing teaching  aids,  appraising  audio- 
\isual  materials,  and  e\aluat)ng 
studies  of  the  contributions  of  audio- 
\isual  methods.  Such  experiences 
are  provided  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  the  forty-eight  class  houis 
set  asiile  for  the  basic  audiovisual 
course. 

Fortunately,  the  audio-visual  meth- 
od of  teaching  at  Penn  State  is  not 
coyifined  to  the  course  in  audio-visual 
methods;  yior  does  the  instructor  in 
tliat  course  find  it  necessary  to  "stim- 
ulate" the  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
ierials  by  other  professors  of  edu- 
cation. Evidence  of  the  general  con- 
cern with  the  audio-visual  method  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  last  two 
faculty  meetings  in  the  Division  of 
Secondary  Educatitm  were  concerned 
with  the  following  two  questions:  1) 
granting  that  different  classes  may 
use  the  same  teaching  aid  with  differ- 
ent ends  in  view,  how  can  we  plan 


Dili  list'  ol  liliiis  ;in(l  other  malciials 
111  the  seioiulaiv  eiliKalion  se(|inii{e 
so  as  to  a\()id  wasteful  oserlapiiing. 
.111(1  2)  we  are  not  gelling  our  nio- 
lioii  ]>ictures  scheduled  so  that  they 
:ne  alwa\s  introduced  at  the  ps\(ho- 
logical  nioiiienl.  Should  we  not  begin 
now  to  d/reloj)  a  iollcdion  of  films 
and  iilliii  aids  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
rdiii  iiliDii  dcjiaytini-iil.' 

Wiiilc  .ill  lacultN  nienibers  (oii- 
(eined  \\itli  the  piolessioiial  training 
ol  teadieis  lecogni/e  the  need  lot 
"jnacticing  what  we  pieach  in  audio- 
\isual  methods,"  theie  has  been  no 
niaiiilest  disposition  to  do  away  with 
the  audio-visual  course  in  laxoi  of  a 
(ompletely  integrated  piogram.  It 
is  lelt  that  both  |)reiepi  and  example 
are  needed  in  teacher  tiaining.  Good 
teaching  at  the  uni\ersit\  level  can 
ne\er  be  a  perlect  example  ol  good 
leaching  at  the  high  school  or  grade 
le\el  simply  because  the  aims  are 
different,  the  content  is  dilfeicin,  and 
the  students  are  different.  No  pro- 
fessor of  education  can  be  a  success- 
hil  trainer  ot  teachers  il  he  mereh 
sets  a  good  example  oi  iea(hing.  He 
tmist  also  de\clo])  in  his  students  the 
ability  to  adapt  mclhotls  of  leadiing 
to  the  jieculiar  demands  ol  the  indi- 
\idual    (lass   and    the   subject    being 

UlllL'lll. 

.\l  Penn  Slate  the  emphasis  is  on 
teamwork,  which  implies  not  only 
the  reasonable  subordination  of  the 
iiidi\idualism  of  the  professor  and 
his  field  of  specialization,  but  als(^ 
the  recognition  that  both  must  be 
cnc(5uraged  to  make  the  unitjue  con- 
tributions of  which  they  are  capable. 


Our  Responsibility  Is  Two-Fold 

by  Howard  J.   Ivens,   Illinois   State  Normal   University 


THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  a 
trend  toward  increased  use  of 
audio-\isual  aids  in  the  class- 
room, the  demand  for  their  use  is 
upon  us.  This  demand  is  coming 
from  the  classroom  teachers  them- 
selves. For  many  \ears  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  were  sending  out 
teachers  with  no  preparation  in  the 
use  of  these  most  \aluable  teaching 
aids.    These  same  institutions  are  to- 


day beginning  to  realize  their  resj)on- 
sibility  to  better  ecjuip  their  candi- 
dates to  do  a  more  rljective  teaching 
job. 


.Most  tea(  lier-tiaining  institutions, 
like  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
ie(()gnizc  the  problem  as  two-fold. 
Fiist:  in-ser\ice  training  for  those 
people  alieach  leaching,  and  second: 

(CO.V  I  INI    I  1)    ON    THi:    NEXT    PACE) 
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Familiarity  with    16mm   sound  motion    picture   equipment 
is  essential  to  these  future  teachers  at  Normal. 


Teacher  trainees  learn  about  the  optics  of 
opaque  projection  in  a  demonstration  by 
Professor  Cross  on  this  valuable  aid. 


Below:  a  basic  knowledge  of  photography  will 
help  these  teachers-In-training  prepare  their 
own  classroom  materials. 


Filmstrip  projection  is  one  of  the  basic  assets  for  class- 
room utilization  of  audio-visual  materials. 


((XJ.MIM  tl)    FROM     PRICKDINt;    1'AGE) 

adequate    pre-seivitc    training    for 
those  now  preparing  to  teach. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these, 
teacher-training  institutions  must 
take  the  initiative  to  sponsor  exten- 
sion training  classes,  extension  clin- 
ics, and  campus  clinics.  Their  pur- 
poses must  be  to  offer  training  to 
those  who  desire  it,  to  pro\ide  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  acquire  fa- 
miliarity with  all  the  new  audio- 
visual materials  at  their  disposal,  and 
to  train  them  in  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  these  materials  in 
their  classrooms.  Here,  we  like  oth- 
ers, are  not  currently  fulfilling  our 
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obligations  to  the  profession  as  com- 
pletely as  we  will. 

Teacher-training  institutions  can 
be  specific  and  definite  in  meeting  the 
second  problem,  thai  of  pre-ser\ice 
training.  Tfie  most  serious  haiulicaj) 
in  soh'ing  this  problem  is  m'c'rcoming 
the  general  apathy  of  collrge  facul- 
ties toward  using  valuable  audio- 
visual materials  in  their  ou'n  ilass- 
rooins. 

Use  Them  in  Actual  Training 

'Ihe  i)ist  pre-ser\iie  training  lor  a 
student  teacher  is  to  see  effective  use 
of  these  aids  in  his  own  college  class- 
es. Few  realize  strongly  enough  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  teach  as  thev 


are  taught  and  not  how  they  were 
taught  to  teach. 

Some  members  of  our  college  and 
training  school  faculties  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  using  audio-\  isual  aids. 
How  can  we  best  train  and  encour- 
age others  to  do  likewise? 

Teachers  on  the  college  level  are 
usualh  loo  busy  to  sohe  all  the  in- 
surmountable handicaps  that  usually 
accompany  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids.  Neither  time  nor  experience  al- 
lows them  to  track  down  the  best 
available  materials  and  to  arrange 
the  many  details  for  their  proper  use. 
We  7nust  remove  these  handicaps  by 
proper  centralization  of  both  source 


SEE    &    hear; 


nuili-yitils  aiid  lUjuipmcnl.  He  must 
supf)lcmcut  inilralizalidii  icilli  a 
good  rxpcritnicd  director  who  can 
give  adequate  help  xeith  selection 
and  methods  of  utilization.  By  so 
(.•luourasiiiij'  iiidic  clli'ctivc  iisr  ol 
,iiuli()-\  isiial  aids  in  the  college  ilass- 
looiu,  the  sliideiu  would  gain  \alu- 
ablc  experience  in  their  use  as  a 
means  of  enriching  his  own  leaching 
some  da\  in  the  near  luune.  We  are 
moving  in  this  direction.  Adequate 
iniiseiun  lacilities,  centralized  and 
well  diretted.  are  now  in  operation. 
Centralization  of  source  7naterials 
lias  been  accomplished  in  our  uni- 
versity library.  We  lack  the  kind  of 
promotional  work  that  will  encour- 
age those  ii'ho  are  only  luke-warm 
to  the  idea  but  are  willing  to  t)-y  out 
audio-x'isuul  materials.  Currently  it 
is  too  difficult  for  start  members  to 
ha\e  the  necessary  audio-visual  ma- 
terials at  the  time  drey  need  them 
most.  Plans  that  must  be  made  sev- 
eral niontlis  in  advance  are  often  not 
\er\  timely  to  the  subject  lesson  be- 
ing taught. 

Some  members  of  both  the  college 
and  training  school  starts  are  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  enriching  their 
teaching  through  the  use  of  various 
aiuiit)-\isual  materials.  Social  science 
in  the  training  school  and  both  art 
and  health  teaching  in  the  university 
would  be  good  examples.  Each  year 
more  teachers  join  this  group,  but 
we  nuist  make  it  easier  for  all  to  par- 
ticipate. Many  student  teacliers  are 
profiting  from  this  enriched  experi- 


eiue;  nian\   otiui  s  should  \n-. 

In  addition  to  experieiu  iiig  eliec- 
li\c  Use  ol  auilio\  isual  methods  in 
tluii  own  college  classes,  stiideiit- 
teailuts  attend  audio-\isual  (lasses 
also.  .\i  Illinois  .State  Normal  Uni- 
\ersit\  we  gi\e  a  rather  thorough 
cpinse  in  audio-visual  training.  I'his 
course  includes  a  thorough  study  of 
all  tvpes  ol  classroom  aids,  their  ad- 
\aiuages  and  disachantages,  their 
\alues  to  various  teaching  situations, 
ellectivc  technicjues  in  their  use,  and 
the  \arious  sources  of  these  aids  with 
criteria  for  selection.  In  addition  the 
course  includes  individual  laboratory 
experience  in  the  liandling  of  all 
i\pes  of  projection  ecptiiiment,  ele- 
mentary photography,  hand-made 
and  photographic  slides,  filmstrip 
[production,  and  the  care  and  repair 
of  equipment. 

We  at  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity feel  tfiat  the  teachers  we  have 
trained  can  go  out  into  the  profes- 
sion ready  to  do  a  good  job  of  en- 
riched teaching  through  the  use  of 
audio-\isual  techniques.  However, 
we  have  not  set  sohcd  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  such  training  avail- 
able to  100%  of  our  graduates.  Such 
training  is  still  on  an  elective  basis. 
Our  records  over  the  last  five  years 
indicate  that  where  only  a  few  re- 
ceived such  training,  today  better 
than  50%  of  our  graduates  have 
elected  tliis  course  in  their  training 
program. 

In  projecting  our  philosophy  for 
the  future,  those  of  us  now  responsi- 


Developing  a  New  A-V  Program 

by   D.  H.  Ferris,   Director  A-V  Aids,   Graceland   College,    Lamoni,    Iowa 


Is  E\ERY  Teacher  Interested  in 
audio-visual  teaching  tech- 
nicjues"' From  the  vast  amount 
ot  publicity  gi\en  to  "visual  educa- 
tion" it  might  be  assiuned  that  these 
technicjues  are  universally  and  au- 
tomatically accejjted  by  the  teaching 
profession.  Those  of  us  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  situation 
know  that,  although  interest  is  wide- 
sjjread  among  educators,  it  is  not 
universal.  It  is  a  wide-sjjread  fallacv 
that  setting  up  a  projector  and  run- 
ning a  film  constitute  "visual  educa- 
tion." The  jiurchase  and  unplanned 
use    of    a    motion-picture    jjrojector 


does  not  make  the  jirogram  of  "au- 
dio-visual education"  a  success. 

In  beginning  and  developing  our 
audio-\isual  jirogram  here  at  Grace- 
land  College,  reference  could  be 
made  to  such  surface  achievements 
as  the  [purchase  of  major  items  ol 
ecjuijjment.  centralization  of  control, 
systematizaiion  of  procurement  and 
distribution,  construction  of  a  local 
jjroduction  unit,  training  of  an  effi- 
cient jjrojection  staff,  the  acquisition 
of  rare  and  precious  sjjace,  and  the 
increa.sed  rental  of  films.  But  more 
than  this,  it  is  believed  that  sound 
interest  must  be  estai)lished  and  the 


hie  lor  ihi-,  liainini;  look  lorwaid 
not  to  the  ado[)iiori  ol  this  coinse  ol 
liaining  as  a  leqiiired  subject  lor  all. 
Instead,  ler  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  suili  training  will  be  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  spedal  methods  work 
for  student-teachers  in  their  separate 
departments.  Such  training  to  be 
handled  by  the  specialists  in  their 
own  fields  on  the  same  basis  as  thev 
leceive  tiaining  in  all  other  class- 
room methods.  In  addition  we  hope 
for  a  well  staffed,  adecjuaich  equij)- 
j)ed  audio-visual  ceniei:  a  jjlace 
where  sujiervisors  and  student-teach- 
ers can  find  all  the  newest  ecjuipment 
and  somce  materials  to  keej)  them- 
sehc's  abicast  ol  the  developments  in 
the  field. 

Provides  Specialized  Help 
Such  a  center  is  to  be  sufficiently 
started  to  give  sjjecialized  help  in  the 
jjroblems  of  selection  and  utilization 
of  classroom  aids,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence in  care  and  handling  of  all  tyjies 
of  etjuij3ment. 

.Such  a  program  will  recjuire  a  con- 
scious and  alert  supervising  staff  to 
carrv  the  resjionsibility  to  eliminate 
the  problem  of  securing  equipment, 
providing  materials  when  they  are 
needed,  and  facilitating  jjiojection. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  it  desirable 
to  do  an  enriched  job  of  teaching  via 
the  audio-visual  path  to  complete 
and  understandable  learning  en- 
vironments in  our  college  and  later 
in  the  schools  into  which  our  grad- 
uates will  go  as  teachers.  • 

seed-bed  prej^ared  for  spreading,  wid- 
ening, and  deepening  this  interest. 

This  report  on  the  basic  philoso- 
phy and  methods  used  in  accomplish- 
ing a  successful  j:)rogram  is  offered 
as  one  means  of  building  on  the  in- 
terests ol  true  teachers— of  being  of 
service  in  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction via  audio-visual  methods 
and  materials.  Our  plan  of  action 
may  be  divided  into  categories: 

1.  Groujj  interest  technicjues 

2.  Individual    interest    techniques 
;f.  .Administration     interest     tech- 

nic|ues 

Group  In+eresf  Techniques 
Realizing  it  would  be  impossible 
to  visit  each  teacher  in  the  maelstrom 
of  beginning  the  school  year,  it  was 
decided  to  survey  the  entire  faculty 
through  a  questionnaire  used  to  give 
an  over-view  of  the  situation,  to  dis- 

(CONTINUED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE) 
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(CONTINL'ED    FROM     PRtCKUINC    PACE) 

cover  those  ^vIkj  were  interested, 
lukewarm  or  e\eii  antagonistic,  and 
to  furnish  a  le\cr  with  which  to  ob- 
tain action  trom  the  administration 
on  immediate  needs.  The  question- 
naire, the  wording,  time  and  method 
of  distribution  were  all  considered. 
In  some  cases  a  questionnaire  might 
best  be  sent  out  over  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  school.  Here  it  was 
decided  to  make  this  a  departmental 
function.  Most  of  the  questionnaire 
was  more  or  less  standard  and  ob- 
vious, a  number  of  complaint  or 
"gripe"  opportunities  were  afforded 
the  teachers,  and  many  responses 
furnished  excellent  aids  to  further 
discussion. 

Improving  Campus  Know-How 
Good  clues  were  obtained  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  questionnaires 
were  filled  out.  One  professor,  for 
instance,  considered  audio-visual 
methods  mere  entertainment.  This 
was  my  challenge— b)  the  end  of  the 
semester  this  same  man  had  request- 
ed an  o\eihead  projector,  an  opacpic 
projector,  a  micro-projector,  and  sev- 
eral classroom  motion  pictures.  Fiu- 
ther  stud\  enabled  group  interests 
and  the  planning  of  activities  around 
these  interests  to  develop.  Following 
the  questioiniaire  study,  permission 
was  granted  to  piesent  a  report  and 
demonstration  at  a  regidar  facidi\ 
meeting,  carefull)  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  siu\e\  and  interviews 
held.  Contrasts  of  piogress  in  tech- 
nical fields  using  these  new  methods 
of  instruction  were  made  as  against 
the  inadequacy  of  traditional  meth- 
ods. More  than  fift)  slides  of  both 
sizes  in  black-and-white,  as  well  as 
color,  were  prepared  and  used.  The 
main  points  f)f  the  lee  tuie  were  smn- 
ined  uj)  in  lirief  statements  on  large 
flash  cards.  Three  minutes  of  a  mo- 
tion picture,  showing  chroiiiosoine 
activity  during  cell  division— a  con- 
ce[jt  almost  imjjossiijle  to  teach  ade- 
(juately  by  usual  textbook  and  mi- 
croscope, in  large  classes— was  shown. 
Another  faculty  member  demon- 
strated the  use  of  the  tape  recorder 
in  correcting  speech  defects.  Models, 
museum  exhibits  And  other  visual 
materials  were  briefly  presented. 
I  hen  discussion  was  encouraged. 
The  talk  and  demonstration  were 
well  received.  The  faculty  wanted 
a  return  engagement  to  discuss  s|je- 
cific    techniques.     Several    members 


visited  the  director  for  the  first  time 
to  discuss  audio-visual  methods. 

It  was  important,  then,  that  fol- 
low-up materials  be  carefully  plan- 
ned and  provided.  Recent  sound 
motion  pictures  useful  to  each  de- 
partment were  secured.  The  day  af- 
ter the  talk  these  were  shown  either 
Ijelore  classes  or  in  previews  to  facul- 
ty members.  Most  were  delighted 
with  the  material  thev  had  not  real- 
ized existed.  Additional  opportuni- 
ties soon  presented  theinselves,  and 
we  vi'ere  able  to  direct  staff  members 
to  good  films  available  in  their  sub- 
ject areas, 

Capfuring   Individual  Inferesf 

Stud)  of  the  original  interest  sm- 
\ey  made  it  possible  to  "know"  the 
facidty.  About  foin-  professors  were 
active  and  consistent  users  of  mod- 
ern audio-visual  materials  and  alert 
to  new  possibilities.  Quite  naturally, 
those  individtials  who  were  alreadv 


actively  interested  were  given  the 
greatest  support  at  the  start.  The 
most  spectacular  accejjtance  of  audio- 
visual  materials  residtcd  from  per- 
sonal discussion  with  one  of  the  old- 
er members  of  the  laciilty  who  hail 
previously  exjnessed  a  complete  tlis- 
dain  of  such  things,  lo  be  of  con- 
structive assistance  was  mv  (ontinu- 
ing  aim. 

One  fa(uh\  member  (omplained 
of  the  length  of  time  it  Avould  take 
to  copy  an  iiuricate  chart.  Why  not 
let  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Depart- 
ment copy  it?  Another  neetled  to 
preserve  an  important  article  he 
would  iiave  only  a  (ouple  of  days. 
L.et  the  Audio-Visual  Departmenl 
microfilm  it!  Anoilier  depaitineni 
was  bemoaning  the  cost  of  ])iuting 
out    a    brochure.     How    about    the 


Audio-\isual  Department  doing  the 
photography  at  cost?  Next  year  pro- 
visions  for  more  such  services  will 
be  in  the  budget. 

Administration    Interest 

In  atldiliou  lo  the  awakening  of  a 
felt  need  on  the  pari  of  teachers,  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  enlisted.  Here  the 
audio-visual  director  must  consider 
the  administrative  problems  of  time, 
s])ace,  ami  (inance.  Administrators 
are  interested  in  sound  teaching 
methods  and  will  support  construc- 
tive ideas.  The  necessity  for  expen- 
sive equi[)nieiu  and  supplies  must 
be  proved,  as  it  shoidd  be. 

The  major  adminstrative  mo\  c  was 
ilie  request  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Communications  Center.  This  prob- 
lem was  studied  Ijv'  the  director,  and 
a  report  covering  a  numijer  of  plans 
in  use  in  various  schools  was  turned 
over  to  the  President.  A  committee 
was  set  up  composed  of  interested 
faculty  members.  The  committee 
carefidly  considered  several  projects: 
I  he  selection  of  several  pieces  of  new 
Li[uipment,  the  jMeviewing  and  eval- 
uation of  audio-v  isual  materials,  and 
the  development  of  a  progressive 
program  for  the  school.  lUiese  com- 
mittee members  served  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing interest  to  their  fellow  teachers. 

Although  good  plans  for  group 
activitv,  individual  interview  and 
atlm  inistrati  ve  understantling  are 
necessary,  the  director  of  the  visual 
education  program  nuist  be  himself 
a  teacher  in  fact  and  in  his  heart 
interest.  It's  a  thrill  to  have  a  diffi- 
cult and  dead  subject  such  as  meicsis 
come  to  life,  to  see  students  watching 
tlie  screeir  as  you  describe  in  crisp 
radio-style  the  action  of  the  life- 
Inaring  ihromosomes  as  they  move, 
to  sei'  the  entire  class  sit  forward  on 
the  edge  of  theii  seats  as  "football 
plavers"  in  a  game,  and  (hen  peel 
apart.  It's  a  thrill  lo  iiave  a  good 
siudent  tell  you,  "1  read  about  that 
in  the  text  and  I  saw  the  slides  imder 
ilie  microscope,  bm  I  didn't  really 
luiderstand  the  wliole  relationship 
luitil  I  saw  the  motion  picture." 

The  location  of  beginning  interest 
or  ilie  reawakening  of  inieresl  is  a 
matter  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
mind.  Revond  the  careful  plans  and 
the  schedule,  that  second  mile,  that 
"something"  of  personal  enthusiasm 
must  live.  • 
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SEE    &    HEAR 


INMklCllON  IN  llIK  I'KoriR  I'Sl  of 
siiiM)r\  inaiiiials  is  i,i|)i(ll\  1)1' 
(oiiiini;  a  ii(|iiirc'cl  pail  ol  ilu' 
iiaiiiint;  ol  all  prospcclive  tcadurs 
at  .Norilicni  Illinois  Siaic  It  ai  hers 
CU)llcs^c.  liisiiiulioii  ina\  he  gi\iii 
(lirc<tl\  ill  a  (oiirsc  in  auclio-visiial 
niatiTials:  or  il  may  be  given  iiidi- 
)i(ll\  llnaiiiih  geiH'yous  itlilization 
i>l  sikIi  nidlrrinls  iii  all  (oUrgr  in- 
shiK  lion.  Sinn'.  as  sonuoiic  has  said. 
■  l\ai  luis  itnd  lo  leach  as  il)c\  ha\c' 
been  laiighi,"  the  latter  method  is 
perhaps    the    more    eirerli\e    of    the 

Mvo. 

At  the  \orthein  Illinois  State 
I'eadiers  (iolk'ne.  hoih  inelhods  ol 
iilstliietioii  an  eiii|)lo\ed.  A  eomse 
in  AndioA'isii.il  luhuaiion*  olliis 
stiidcnis  not  onh  instriit tion  in  the 
seletlion,  evaluation,  and  ntilitiza- 
tion  of  sensor)  materials,  but  also 
provides  opportunity  to  learn  to 
operate  the  various  projectors  and 
other  eipiipment. 

Meaning  and  understanding  are 
the  umlerlving  principles  that  are 
stressed  in  this  course.  Insofar  as 
possible,  the  consideration  of  any 
sensory  method  of  instruction  is 
taken  beyond  the  discussion  stage  to 
include  actual  performance.  For  ex- 
ample, in  considering  the  demonstra- 
tion as  a  sensorv  method,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  demonstrate  some 
idea,  process,  or  skill  in  the  field  of 
his  interest  and  on  the  school  grade 
level  of  his  choice.  The  rest  of  the 
class  assumes  the  role  of  pupils  in 
order  to  help  siinulate  actual  teach- 
ing conditions.  This  course  is  an 
elective  on  the  senior  college  level 
and  reaches  about  a  fourth  of  our 
graduates. 

More  students  receive  instruction 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials 


More  than  studying  with  aid  of  a-v  materials,  these  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  preview  and  plan  the  very  use  procedure  to  which  they  will  put  the 
aids  they  have  selected.    (No.   Illinois  State  Teachers  College  photo). 

Teaching  As  They  Are  Taught 

by  O.  J.  Sabel,  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 


Taught  by  Mr.  Gabel. 


through  the  indirect  method  men- 
tioned above. 

For  example,  in  our  education 
courses,  the  head  of  the  education 
department  offers  a  course  in  Per- 
sonality Maladjustment  and  Mental 
Hygiene.  Maladjusted  types  are 
studied.  The  class  is  taken  by  bus 
to  the  Elgin,  Illinois,  State  Hospital 
where  they  observe  doctors  interview- 
ing patients. 

In  Personality  Development  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  a  required  course, 
the  instructor  uses  the  sound  films, 


Feeling  of  Rejection',  Feeling  of 
Hostility-  and  Psychiatry  in  Action^ 
as  typical  case  studies  of  personality. 
After  certain  traits  and  characteris- 
tics of  personality  have  been  studied 
in  class,  the  instructor  asks  individ- 
ual students  to  volunteer  to  preview 
one  of  the  above  films  with  her.  The 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  THIRTY-TWO) 

1  Feeling  of  liejcclioti.  20  mill.,  sound.  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada,  84  E.  Randolpti  St., 
f_:hitago    I,    III. 

-  Feeling  of  Huslility,  30  min..  sound.  Inlernalional 
Film   Bureau.   39  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago    1.   111. 
■'  Psychiatry    m    Action,    62    min.,    sound,    British 
Information  Services,  39  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1, 
III. 


A  scene   fronn   NFB  film   "Feeling   of  Rejection". 


Another  scene  from  the  film   "Feeling  of  Rejection". 
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APRIL   IS    FILM   COUNCIL   MONTH 


Community  Programs 
for  Film  Councils 


As  Suggested  by  Glen  Burch,   Executive  Secretary,  The  Film  Council  of  Annerica 


THE  MONTH  OF  April  has  been  designated  by  the  Film  Coiuicil 
of  America  as  Film  Council  Month.  As  part  of  its  obser\ance. 
local  Film  Councils  across  the  nation  ^vill  be  encouraged  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  leaders  in  influential  toinnnniity  ser\  ice  groups  in 
sponsoring  demonstration  film  forums  on  topics  of  regional  or  national  im- 
portance—forums which  will  demonstrate  the  power  and  impact  of  films 
and  filmstrips  as  public  education  media. 

The  purpose  of  these  special  jjrograms  will  be  two-fold:  1)  to  cement 
existing  good-will  relations  between  the  more  than  one  hundred  already 
active  Film  Councils  and  the  local  comnumities  they  serve;  and  2)  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  organization  of  new  Film  Councils  in  areas  now  lacking 
this  ser\  ice. 

To  assist  these  groups  the  FCA  has  completed  arrangements  with  lead- 
ing film  producers,  imder  the  terms  of  which  prints  of  selected  films  to  be 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  during  Film  Coiuicil  Month  will  be  pro- 
\ided  rent  free.  Local  Councils  or  Councils-in-formation  can  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service  only  by  application  through  FCA  national  headquarters. 
(For  details  see  upper  right  corner  of  next  page). 

As  our  own  contribution  to  the  nation-wide  observance  of  Film  Coun- 
cil Month,  the  Editors  of  See  &  Hear,  in  cooperation  with  the  national 
officers  of  FCA,  present  this  selected  list  of  film  subjects  classified  according 
to  topical  (ommimitx  interest  and  suitable  for  demonstration  forum  showings. 
.All  titles  listed  are  16mm  somid-on-lilm  productions  that  ha\e  already 
been  successfully  used  in  group  teaching  situations.  They  are  not  the  only 
films  available  in  the  categories  listed,  but  all  are  titles  which,  when  prop- 
erly presented  in  well-planned  jsrograms  built  around  adequately  prepared 
discussions,  can  help  the  public  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  subjects 
to  which  thev  relate. 


PROGRAM   IDEAS  AND  SOME   RELATED  FILMS 


Improving  Family  Relations 
♦  A  Film  CoutK  il-sjjonsored  ])ro- 
gram  of  films  designed  to  help 
strengthen  and  improve  family  life 
is  one  that  would  receive  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  large  segmcnis  of 
the  community;  and  forlunateh  an 
adequate  selection  of  just  such  films 
are  available. 

An  Ohio  Film  Coiuicil  ricently 
built  a  lively  demonstration  pro- 
gram  around    Ynn   &   Your  Family 

(Ass'n  Films) .  A  panel  was  organ- 
ized consisting  of  all  members  of  a 
local  faiTiily.  Father,  mother,  two 
girls  (aged  14  and  7) ,  and  two  boys 

(aged  18  and  12)  commented  on  the 


film  after  the  scieening,  and  answered 
the  questions  it  raised  as  they  related 
to  their  own  faiiiih  situation.  This 
]ja\cd  the  way  for  general  audience 
participation  in  the  discussion. 

Other  useful  films  on  this  tO])ic: 
Families  First  (NY  Dept.  of  Coinm.). 
Family  Life*  (Coronet),  Let  Your 
Child  Helj)  You  (NYU) ,  Your  Fam- 
ily*   (Coronet) . 

Understanding   Our  Children 

♦  An  increasing  number  of  excellent 
films  arc  now  available  -(vhich  are  of 
lonsidcrable  help  to  parents,  teach- 
eis,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
well-l)eing  of  children  and  who  wish 


to  decjjcn  their  understanding  of 
the  problems  youngsters  face  in  the 
difficult  job  of  "growing  up". 

Ihe  films  listed  immediately  be- 
low are  a  few  of  those  which  liaxe 
proved  useful  in  a  variety  of  group 
situations  ami  which  might  ;vell  be 
utili/eti  on  a  Film  Council  program 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  local 
P'F.\  organizations,  Mothers'  Clubs, 
or  various  youth  service  grouiis  such 
as  Box  &:  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA,  etc. 

Here  are  some  useful  films:  Bahy 
Meets  His  Parents*  (EBF) ,  A  Child 
Went  Forth  (Brandon) ,  Children 
GrojL'ing  Up  With  Others  (UW) , 
Children  Learning  by  Experience 
(UW) ,  Helping  the  Child  to  Accept 
Ihe  Do's*  (EBF) ,  Helping  the  Child 
to  Accept  the  Don'ts*  (EBF) ,  Know 
Your  Baby*  (NFB) ,  Problem  Chil- 
dren (Ohio  State) ,  Shy  Guy*  (Coro- 
net),  Your  Children's  Ears*  (BIS), 
Your  Children's  Eyes*  (BIS) ,  Your 
Children's  Meals*  (BIS) ,  Your  Chil- 
dren's Sleep*  (BIS) ,  Your  Children's 
Teeth*  (BIS),  Your  Children  i- 
You*    (BI.S). 

Improving  Our  Community  Health 
♦  In  almost  every  community  there 
are  a  number  of  public  and  jjrivatc 
organizations  working  to  improve 
the  community's  health  facilities  and 
to  extend  the  cause  of  public  health 
education.  These  groups  include 
nurses  associations,  local  medical  so- 
cieties, the  community  units  of  na- 
tional committees  or  foundations 
such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
March  of  Dimes,  National  Tuber- 
culosis .Association,  and  heart  disease 
groups. 

\oin-  Film  Council  might  invite 
representatives  of  some  of  these  or- 
ganizations, and  community  leaders 
identified  with  public  health  work, 
to  ])arti(ipate  in  a  program  built 
around  one  or  more  of  the  following 
films:    Journey   Into  Medicine    (US 
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Stale  Dcpt.) ,  Medicine  On  Guard 
(MOT).  Mr.  Williams  Wakes  I'f) 
{\C  Health  Hoard),  The  School 
Thai  I. earned  to  Eat  (SEFPS  or  Gen- 
eral Mills) .  Second  Freedom*  (BIS) , 
They  Live  Again*  (BIS). 

Improving  Community  Recreation 

♦  Closeh  related  to  the  problems  ol 
ju\etiile  deliiu|iieiuy,  in  the  minds 
of  manv  experts,  is  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  ])lainn'iii;  and  pro\idin<;  adi- 
qiiate  eomnuinit\  recreation  laiili- 
ties.  In  the  absence  of  playgrounds, 
youth  centers,  "ame  rooms,  or  local 
connniniitv  ciniirs.  an  iinsiiper\  ised 
minority  of  yonng  people  are  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  to  make  best 
use  of  their  leisure  time  and  are  thus 
in  dans^er  of  de\  eloping  luihcahhv 
or  socially  dangerous  habits  and  as- 
sociations. 

If  this  is  a  problem  in  vour  area, 
a  Film  Coinicil  program  luidertaken 
in  cooperation  with  vour  local  Rec- 
reation Dept.  might  be  used  to  fill 
the  double  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  use  and  \aliie  of  films  while  at 
the  same  time  helping  the  commu- 
nity work  toward  the  solution  of  a 
vital  problem. 

The  following  films  will  be  help- 
ful to  those  planning  such  a  pro- 
gram: After  Work  (Brandon) ,  Lis- 
ten to  the  Prairies  (NFB) ,  §1.000 
For  Recreation  (Ass'n  Films) ,  Play 
Is  Our  Business  (Sim-Dial) ,  Play- 
town  U.  S.  A.  (Ass'n  Films) . 

Conserving  Our  National  Resources 

♦  Wise  use  and  conservation  of  our 
diminishing  national  resources  is  a 
"community"  problem  both  at  the 
local  and  national  levels.  Measures 
to  insure  conservation  practices  are 
the  constant  subject  of  debate  in 
State  and  Federal  legislative  assem- 
blies. Films  on  the  subject  constitiue 
an  ideal  means  of  clarifying  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  intelligent  voting  and 
legislation. 

Since  se\eral  large  national  organ- 
izations ha\e  already  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  sidjject— one  of  them, 
the  Xat'l  Federation  of  Business  8; 
Professional  AVomen's  Clubs,  recent- 
ly made  it  one  of  their  primary  fields 
of  study  for  the  next  two  years— local 
cooperation  in  sponsoring  a  Conser- 
vation Films  Program  can  easily  be 
obtained. 

Suitable  titles  include:  Clean  Wa- 
ters (GE) ,  Consewation  Road*  (FI), 
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Forests  ir  Consenmtion*  (Coronet) , 
The  Living  Earth  Series*  (EBF)  , 
Realm  of  )he  Wild  (USDA) ,  .So;7 
For  'Fomorrow  (NFB)  ,  Water  In 
the  Southwest   (lUV)  . 

Films  for  Intercultural  Relations 

♦  The  successfid  use  of  films  in  the 
l)attle  we  all  of  us  must  fight,  individ- 
ualh  and  collectively,  against  preju- 
dice, discrimination,  and  bigotry  in 
all  its  lorms,  has  been  demonstraicd 
too  often  to  reijuire  any  lengthy  dis- 
( ussion  lure.  Last  month,  as  part  of 
its  conirihiuion  to  the  celebration  of 
National  Brotherhood  Week,  the 
FC:.\  published  a  special  list  of  films 
expressly  dt^signed  to  help  citizens  of 
differing  racial,  religious,  and  na- 
tionality backgrounds  realize  that 
Tuutuaj,.  jfespect  and  imderstanding 
is  the  kev  to  tolerance  and  freedom 
for  all. 

If  your  community  Film  Council 
;\as  not  sufficiently  set  up  to  sponsor 
such  a  program  at  that  time,  it  might 
well  do  so  during  Film  Council 
.Month.  A  forum  sponsored  in  co- 
operation with  local  groups  of  all 
faiths  could  be  built  around  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  films: 
Boundry  Lines  (IFF) ,  Brotherhood 
of  Man  (Brandon) ,  Don't  Be  A 
Sucker  (NCCJ),  The  House  I  Live 
In*  (YA),  Make  Way  For  Youth 
(Ass'n  Films) ,  New  Americans  (US- 
NA) ,  The  World  We  Want  to  Live 
In    (NCCJ). 

Conserving  Our  Human  Resources 

♦  Side  by  side  with  the  development 
of  oin-  highly  industrialized  socieix 
has  evolved  an  increasing  concern 
for  the  proper  care  and  conservation 
of  oin-  human,  as  well  as  our  phxsical 
or  natural  resources. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  docu- 
mentary films  in  recent  years  to  deal 
with  this  problem  is  Valley  Town 
(NYU),  the  story  of  a  depression- 
blighted  Pennsylvania  steel  town, 
which  remained  blighted  when  the 
mills  adopted  the  strip  method, 
throwing  many  miners  out  of  work. 

The  problem  of  the  idle  miners  in 
the  film  is  the  problem  of  hundreds 
of  workers  in  other  industries  where 
technological  advance  has  resulted 
in  the  sudden  obsolescence  of  human 
skills.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  country 
and  the  community  in  which  thcv 
live.  Other  films  on  the  same  subject 
include:  First  Steps  (Film  Program), 
and  Wastage  of  Human  Resources* 
(EBF) . 


Preview  Prints  lor 
Film  Council  Month 

4  \U  liliiis  iiiiiikcci  willi  ail 
aslciisk*  may  lie  ohlaiiud  (m 
special  Film  C:oiinc'il  Month 
showings  in  \oiir  ((inimnnilv  liv 
uririn)»  lo  FC:A  hcadf|uarlcrs.  (1 
W  Oiilaiio  .St..  Cliirtgo  10.  I'li' 
(liuds  have  agreed  lo  niaki 
these  titles  availalile  free  of  cost 
(except  Iransportalion)  provid- 
ing this  data  is  given  willi  yoiii 
reqnest:  title,  dale  of  program 
(and  alternate  date  if  possihlc) 
and    drlniU    of    \oiiv    program. 


Understanding  Ourselves 

♦  During  the  war  motion  pictures 
were  used  extensively  in  turtlicring 
mental  hygiene  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  today  an  increasing  number  of 
films  on  this  importaiu  subject  ol 
"emotional  maturity"  are  a\ailablc 
to  lay  audiences.  'When  jjroperly 
presented— that  is  with  adecpiate  dis- 
cussion led  bv  trained  mental  hygiene 
authoiities— these  films  can  helj) 
young  :iiul  old  learn  to  understand 
and  control  their  emotional  drives, 
thus  helping  lo  cicate  belter  com- 
nuinities  by  creating  better  citizens. 

The  Feeling  of  Rejection*  (NFB) 
and  The  Feeling  of  Hostility*  (NFB) 
are  two  films  which  the  Gar\.  Indi- 
ana. Film  Council  used  recentlv  in  a 
pair  of  demonstration  forums  on 
mciiKiI  lugienc.  Two  local  authori- 
ties were  in\ited  lo  serve  as  panel 
leaders,  and  their  expert  training 
helped  to  amplify  the  material  sug- 
gested in  the  screen  presentation,  and 
to  clarify  particular  points  merely 
touched  on  in  the  film.  The  audience 
was  composed  of  parents,  teachers, 
guidance  coimsellors.  personnel  di- 
rectors in  industry,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  social  workers. 

Two  other  films  etiuallv  useful  in 

(CONTINLED     ON      P.\GF.     THIRTV-TWO) 


.SPECI.4L  NOTE: 

Sources  of  all 
films  listed  in  ihis 
arliclc  are  given 
on  page  3.S.  Re- 
(picsts  for  special 
preview  ))rints 
during  Film 
Council  Month 
should  I)c  sent  lo 
FC.\  hcadr|uarters. 
in      Chicago. 


Toward  Better  Teacher  Evaluation 

of  Our  Instructional  Materials 


E~,'(iliiiilti>ii  mii.sl  he  iiitulf .  .  .(Ill 
ii(ti\<c  Irinniui^  xiliKilidii,  inid 
I  he  mnteriah  niahidtcd  must 
he  jii()j/i-ii\  listed.  .  .I>\  rriii  lions  of 
pujnlsr' 

I'liis  iicciit  slatciiKiil  hnin  a  rc])- 
rcscntaiivc  ol  an  inipoicini  i(hi<a- 
tional  [ilm  (ompaiu  apih  points  up 
one  ol  llic  |)rcssiii<^  insti  lu  lional 
|3r()l)lenis  ol  our  liinc  I'lovidin^ 
more  niaiciials,  more-  rllcc  ii\  c  distri- 
Ijution,  antl  the  inijjroxc  iiuiu  of 
pliysical  lacililics  do  uol  ^uaianlcc 
tliat  clfcctivc  classroom  inili/aiion 
will  1)1-  iIk-  rcsidt.  Arc  ihc  l)csi  nia- 
U rials  bcinf;  uscdr  Arc  ilie  j^rcalcsl 
benefits  being  derived  ihroiigii  care- 


•  While.  George  L.,  "Problems  facing  Etiu 
calioiifil  Film  Producers,"  Piocecdincs  DA\  I 
Conference,  1948,  p.  38, 


by    Raymond    E.    Denno 

Coordinator    of    Audio-Visual    Services 

San  Diego  County  Schools  .  .  .  and 

Dr.  Fred  F.  Harcleroad 

Director,    Audio-Visual    Education 
San  Diego  State  College 

Jul  integration  with  classroom  leach- 
ing? Such  integration  (onies  oiih 
through  ])ropei  planning  and  cxalu- 
alion  — and  oiilv  ( lassrooni  it'achcrs 
(an  cllect   this  iinpiovcnicnl. 

I  here  are  at  kasi  three  steps  in- 
\()lvcd  in  cxaluation  and  each  nuist 
follow  an  integral  part  ol  the  process. 
The  teacher  first  ap])raises  the  ma- 
terial bcfoic  using  it  with  (hildrcn. 
If  sidtafjle,  the  material  is  then  used 
in  ihc  classroom.  The  final  step  in- 
\ol\es  the  careful  recording  of  its 
eflctli\eness  with  the  learners. 


These  three  simple  steps  arc  well- 
known  anil  can  be  widely  expanded 
—but  too  few  materials  are  e\alualcd 
in  this  way.  E\ a  1  nations  for  jjurchase 
seldom  go  bexoiul  the  initial  step.  If 
(arried  into  the  second  and  third 
steps,  the  treatment  is  often  of  sudi 
a  superficial  nature  tliat  the  rcsidts 
are  of  little  \ahie  to  anvonc. 

We  Must  Use  Them   Right 

leathers  many  limes  cannot  or 
will  not  lollow  this  more  complete 
e\aluaiion  praiiice.  E\ery  person  re- 
sponsible lor  the  |)roctncment  of 
audio-\isual  materials  has  experi- 
enced the  disappointment  of  seeing 
materials  possessing  excellent  possi- 
bilities, superficially  used  in  the  class- 
room scene,  losing  much  of  tlieir  in- 
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licniit    \.iliic    iIiii)iil;Ii    liiilmr    to 
i\.iUi;iti-  |)i(>|xrl\. 

h  is  iiii|)(i;ii  i\c.  iliiicliin',  lo  ixiih 
iduiMiKis  ,111(1  piocluccrs,  iliai  tiaili- 
ii>  biioiiu'  toinpiuni  in  i;i)(i(l  cvmIu 
iiiioii  praitiit'.  Main  iii  liiiitiius  ol 
ill-sen  lie  traiiiiii!;  Iiaxi-  l)ocil  de\isccl 
to  im-i't  this  iiul.  Vii  illcctivc  one 
was  used  at  tlu'  HI  18  .SiJiiiin  Coiilci- 
eiuc  ()l  tlic  AiidioAisual  Education 
Assoi  iaiioii  ol  (laliloi  iiia.  Soiitluiii 
Srttioii.  lull!  ,11  San  l)iii;ii.  TIk'  dra- 
inaiif  piisiiitation  was  used  to  show 
!;()()d  i\ahiaiion  piai  tin'.  Wriitcii 
and  \fil)al  (.oiniiuiils  lollowiiij;  {\\v 
(oiirci'ciUf  imlitate  tliat  tliis  t\|)c  ol 
in-sci\i(i'  fdiKalional  tiihnitnu'  is 
one  wiii(h  is  \M>itli\  ol  <;ieater  eon 
sideiation  than  it  lias  herelofoic 
iTceixt'd. 

Notes  About  the  Illustrations 

rile  opcililli;  sieiie  emphasi/id  the 
impoitaiue  of  a  sehool  aiitlio-\  isnal 
room  (see  Fimire  1),  how  storage. 
inira-school  disti  ihiition.  atid  pro- 
jeeiiii<>-  were  expediietl  in  a  niini- 
niiini  ol  time  wiieii  siiper\  ised  by  a 
tompcteiit  school  audio-visual  repre- 
sentative. Such  important  features  as 
teacher  evaluation  file  and  the  ecjuip- 
mcnt  and  schedule  board  were  high- 
lighted as  the  representative  outlined 
the  program  to  a  \isiting  teacher. 

The  middle  scene  featured  the  co- 
operative appraisal  of  a  film  by  teach- 
er, siiper\ isor  and  school  audio-\isual 
representative.  The  ojnchiding  scene 
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lollowed  the  teadier  into  the  eiass- 
looiii  (Figure  -)  wiieie  needs  were 
|)oinied  up  tliKjugh  teacher-pupil 
discussion  and  the  stage  set  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs  from  informa- 
lion  (oiitained  in  the  film. 

.\ftii  viewing  the  film,  immediate 
(juestions  were  answered  and  the 
teacher  then,  through  various  testing 
media,  endeavored  to  determine  if 
those  previously  stated  needs  had 
been  trulv  met,  .Several  unitiue  fea- 
tures elevated  this  somewhat  typical 
])rescntation  to  a  very  dramatic  level. 
These  features  centered  around  the 
elements  of  audience  participation 
and  reality. 

.Audience  jjartitipation  was  en- 
couraged by  giving  a  card  to  each 
])ersoti  as  he  entered,  with  instruc- 
tions to  write  any  cjuestions  or  re- 
marks   he    might    choose.    A    panel 


iiioderaied  li\  l)i.  !•".  nean  M(  (Musky, 
I'lisideiit  ol  DW'I,  Ljioupetl  the 
(]uestioiis  dining  the  noon  pel  ioil 
and  proceedci!  lo  give  lust  answers 
during  the  alu  rnooii  geneial  session. 
Periodic  slides  llaslud  directlv  above 
liie  stage  (see  illustration  on  I'age 
I.S)  guided  the  audience  tiiioiigh  the- 
deiailed  appraisal  as  it  emerged  ironi 
ilie  on  stage  grcjiip. 

I  he  eienunt  ol  iiaiilv  w.is  piesent 
siiui  ihi  uai  111  1  .Kiualiv  taught  hei 
own  (lass,  using  the  liliii  picviously 
ap])raise(l  on  stage.  I  lu  lilm.  CIdI/iiI 
('.(iiKcjil  III  .\/c(/;.v.  supplied  inloima- 
tion  which  the  class  desired  in  their 
siudy  of  majjs  as  a  form  ol  (ommuni- 
catioii.  Ihe  use  ol  tv\o  s\  nc  hroiii/ed 
IJiojeclors  olleied  an  o|)p()rtunitv  to 
present  the  s(  hool  projectionist  club 
members  at  work.  The  jjiesence  of 
a  commentator  periodically  empha- 
si/ing  points  and  giv  ing  documentary 
evidence  added  consicleral)ly  to  the 
dramatic  impact  of  the  entire  dem- 
onstration. 

Only  by  encouraging  and  educat- 
ing the  classroom  teacher  can  we 
obtain  better  use  and  evaluation  of 
varied  instructional  materials.  Only 
when  the  teacher  has  placed  her  rec- 
ord of  classroom  evaluation  in  the 
evaluation  file  where  it  is  available 
for  other  teachers,  audio-visual  di- 
rectors and  ])roducers  —  only  then 
mav  we  say  that  the  important  job 
of  ev  aluating  a  piece  of  instructional 
material  has  been  validly  completed. 


Illusfration   by   William   A.    Emmons 

Photography   by  James   H.   House.   Audio-Visual   Services 

Office    of   fhe    Superintendent   of   Schools, 

San    Diego   County,   California 

Figure   2:    Classroonn   evaluation   group   following   a   film   showing. 


Figure  I:  Audio-visual  room:  includes  (I)  16mm  sound  motion  picture 
projector:  (2)  combination  35mm  strip  and  2"  x  2  '  slide  projector: 
(3)  record  and  transcription  player  with  microphone:  (4)  opaque 
projector:  (S)  3'/4"  x  4"  slide  projector  and  slide  kit:  (6)  slide  lit 
materials:  (7)  AM-FM  radio:  (8)  shadow  box:  (9)  tripod  screen 
storage;  and    (10)   portable  projector  stand. 
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Learning  Through  Films 

A  SECOND  GRADE  AUDIO-VISUAL  UTILIZATION  REPORT 


by  Cecil  Brickner 

of  the  Lincoln  School,  Peoria,  Illinois 


THAT  LOOKS  GOOD.  What  is  it?" 
Several  teachers  and  a  small 
group  ot  interested  children 
were  gathered  in  the  doorway  of  mv 
darkened  room. 

"The  Food  Store,"  I  answered  ab- 
stractedly, barely  glancing  up  from 
the  screen  as  I  hastily  jotted  down  a 
word.  There  ;vas  no  further  soinid 
save  the  busy  hum  of  the  projector, 
the  intermittent  \oice  of  the  com- 
mentator, and  an  occasional  word  of 
appro\al  from  one  of  the  teachers. 

"Yes,"  I  thought,  as  the  film  un- 
reeled itself,  "this  is  just  what  I  want 
to  introduce  our  giocery  store  unit." 

The  tantalizing  displays  of  fruits, 
\egetables,  and  meats  brought  forth 
another  idea.  "And,  it'll  work  in 
perfectly  with  Health."  The  film 
pictured  Mr.  Scott,  the  grocer,  sup- 
plying his  many  customers  with  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  last  scene 
faded  from  view. 

"This  will  give  the  children  a  good 
imderstanding  of  the  grocer  as  an- 
other community  helper." 

PLANNING  PROCEDURES 

I  had  obser\ed  that  the  film  was 
well  suited  to  the  level  of  my  second 
grade.  I  had  made  note  of  the  fol- 
lowing vocabulary  terms  to  explain 
before  showing  the  picture:  canta- 
loupe, veal,  cleaver,  bargain,  figs, 
and  cash  register.  I  knew  the  children 
might  stop  to  puzzle  over  these  as 
the)  saw  the  film  or  even  lose  the 
thread  of  the  story  if  they  did  not 


first  become  aware  of  the  word 
meanings.  And  then,  what  really  was 
the  important  information  carried 
by  the  film?  While  the  film  was  fresh 
in  my  mind,  I  listed  these  items  for 
the  pupils  to  look  for: 

1.  How  do  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  reach  us  from  a  great  distance? 

2.  What  articles  come  from  other 
coimtries? 

3.  ^\'hat  foods  are  especially  health- 
ful? 

4.  How  does  Mr.  Scott  sell  his 
merchandise:  by  weight,  measin-e, 
etc.? 

PREPARATION 

And  then  came  the  dav  to  use  the 
film. 

"What  did  you  have  for  breakfast 
this  morning,  children?"  Several  chil- 
dren named  the  \'arious  things  they 
had  eaten.  I  asked  in  turn  where 
they  got  each  of  the  articles. 

"From  the  store,"  was  the  answer 
in  each  case.  I  inquired  ■(vhere  the 
store  got  the  food.  They  told  me 
that  the  bread  for  toast  had  come 
from  the  baker,  the  butter  and  milk 
from  the  dairy,  the  eggs  and  bacon 
from  the  farm,  and  the  oranges  from 
a  fruit  farm  in  the  south.  No  one 
knew  just  where  the  coffee  which 
their  father  and  mother  had  drunk 
had  been  raised. 

I  read  to  the  group  "The  Store- 
keeper,"  by   Henry   B.   Lent.    This 


*  Tlie    Food    Slore.    0    min..    Encyclopaedia 
Biilannica  Films.  Inc.;   W'M  Wiliiictte  Ave, 

W'iliiu'llc,   Illinois. 


How    are    vegetables    transporled;    how    are       How    are    fruits    and    vegetables   frozen? 
fhey    sold?    A    scene    fronn    "Food    Store".  What   keeps   them   fresh   on   open   display? 


gi\es  an  intriguing  account  of  the 
far-off  places  from  which  grapes,  or- 
anges, dates,  tea,  coffee,  pineapples, 
sugar,  bananas,  and  olives  travel  to 
get  to  the  food  store.  "How  We  Get 
Our  Food,"  by  Ethel  K.  Howard  was 
passed  around  so  that  all  saw  the 
\ery  fine  illustrations. 

The  puzzling  terms  which  I  had 
noted  were  explained.  I  then  told 
the  children  that  I  had  a  film.  The 
Food  Store,  which  would  show  them 
manv  things  that  they  had  discussed. 
I  had  written  on  the  board  the  four 
things  that  I  wanted  the  children  to 
discover  from  the  film;  and  we  read 
them  over  together. 

FIRST  FILM  SHOWING 

Bonnetta  was  our  chairman  for  the 
week.  "Alonzo,"  said  she,  "please 
pull  down  the  shades.  Jerry,  you  may 
plug  the  loud  speaker  in;  Fred,  you 
hook  up  the  projector  cord.  Every- 
body come  up  to  the  front  of  the 
room.    Terry,  turn  out  the  lights." 

My  small  group  sat  on  the  floor, 
not  closer  to  the  screen  than  twice 
the  width  of  the  image,  not  farther 
away  than  six  times  the  width  of  the 
image,  and  at  no  greater  angle  to 
the  screen  than  forty-five  degrees. 

I  had  set  up  and  threaded  the  pro- 
jector before  the  session  had  begun 
in  order  to  save  time.  I  ran  the  film 
without  interruption  to  give  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  story.  The  children 
gave  it  their  rapt  attention.  As  the 
attractive  racks  of  carrots  and  cab- 
bage appeared  on  the  screen,  Cora 
Bell  exclaimed,  "Vegetables!  They're 
good  for  us." 

When  Mr.  Scott  went  into  the 
meat  storeroom.  Dean  said,  "Oo-oo! 
It's  coo-old  in  there!" 

DISCUSSION 

As  soon  as  the  film  was  finished, 
we  raised  the  shades  and  windows, 
for  the  room  had  become  a  little 
(continued  on  page  twenty-nine) 

Where  did  this  meat  come  from?  (Scenes 
courtesy    of    Encyclopaedia    Brit.    Films,    Inc.) 
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We  Are  ALL  LISTENING . . . 


A  SEE  &  HEAR  SYMPOSIUM  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  FEATURING  REPORTS 
BY   TEACHERS   AND   RADIO   SPECIALISTS   ON    MANY   PHASES   OF    LEARNING 


by  Elizabeth  C.  Marshall 

Chairman,    State    Radio   Committee    of   the 
Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

A  ix-iMroRrAM  is  the  building  of  wise  listening  hab- 
/  \  its  in  the  in-school  use  of  radio.  Through 
■*-  ■^  regular  listening  with  post-broadcast  discus- 
sions, teachers  and  students  together  exaluate  both 
"good"  and  "bad"  programs  heard,  and  students  are 
trained  to  recognize  what  is  desirable,  both  as  to  content 
and  maimer  of  presentation.  Through  consistent  and 
repeated  listening,  lollo^ved  bv  thoughtful  analyses,  stu- 
dents become  critically  keen  listeners,  qidck  to  recognize 
the  "boom  and  the  bang"  of  the  poor  program,  the 
tricks  f)f  the  trade,  and  the  clever  handling  of  the  "hit" 
program. 

Radio  listening  is  probably  the  best  means  for  train- 
ing in  general  listening.  We  train  students  to  read  and 
write  and  to  speak,  but  seldom  do  roe  remember  to 
include  listening  training  within  a  school  program... 
and  listening  is  ecjually  important.  Students  who  enjoy 
the  |)ri\ilegc  of  c'assroom  radio  are  usually  those  who 
show  tliL'  greatest  gains  in  the  developing  of  discriminat- 
ing listening.  Through  in-school  listening,  their  listen- 
ing habits  are  broken  as  they  are  offered  a  wide  ^•ariety 


of  program  types  and  tastes,  ranging  from  the  simjile 
newscast  to  full-cast  dramatizations,  complete  with  mu- 
sic and  soiuid  effects.  In  school  workshops  and  radio 
clubs  students  enjoy  sinuilated  and  actual  on-the-air 
broadcast  participation.  Through  such  activity,  they 
become  more  conscious  of  content  and  production,  and 
consequently  more  critical  in  their  listening.  ,\11  pro- 
grams of  the  Radio  Council  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  are  produced  with  student  talent,  an  average 
of  over  one  hundred  programs  a  week!  What  a  deter- 
mining factor  this  can  be  in  molding  and  guiding  the 
listening  taste  of  the  himdreds  of  young  people  who 
share  in  the  broadcast  presentation  activities! 

Quality,    Not  Quantity  Counts  in   Listening 

There  is  a  danger  of  "going  over-board"  with  too 
nuich  radio  listening,  particular!)  in  the  home.  \o 
home  should  have  the  radio  going  full  blast  during  the 
entire  "after-school"  and  ei'ening  period,  when  the  child 
is  home  from  school. 

In  radio  listening,  as  wiih  all  phases  of  diild  iiain- 
ing,  we  must  teach  children  to  be  able  to  choose  well 
.  .  .to  select  their  radio  programs  just  as  they  will  have 
to  select  their  friends;   lo  choose  their  radio  fare  just 

(CONriNLED    ON    TIIF     I-  O  L  L  O  W  I  N  G    FIVE    PACES) 
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Real   or  simulated   broadcasts   help   develop   radio  appreciation:   these 
children    and    parents   are    participating    in    such    an    experience. 


This    group    of    parents    is    Decoming    acquainted    witn    the    Chicago 
public    schools    radio    broadcast    services    and    equipment. 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
as  ably  as  they  will  be  able  to  choose  a  well-balanced 
meal  when  confronted  with  all  the  appetizing  dishes  of 
a  cafeteria  spread;  to  choose  their  "radio  friends"  as 
;visely  as  they  will  select  their  "book  friends." 

We  cannot  hope  to  close  our  children  from  the  life 
that  is  all  aroimd  tliem;  wc  cannot  ahvays  offer  to  them 
only  that  which  is  good  and  sound,  and  shield  them 
from  that  which  is  bad.  Thus,  broadcast  program  selec- 
tion is  closely  integrated  unth  character  education  and 
the  problems  of  making  sound,  u'ise,  happy  choices  in 
all  thirigs. 

Fortunately,  we  in  Illinois  can  look  to  our  schools 
and  their  in-school  progiams  of  radio  utilization  for 
the  greatest  help  with  our  listening  problem  today. 
The  home,  howe\er,  nuist  \vork  with  the  school  and 
back  its  teachings  with  guidance  in  the  amount  of  time 


devoted  to  home  listening  and  ^vith  direction  to  rec- 
ommended broadcast  fare. 

Yes,  we  are  looking  into  radio.  We  are  sinudating 
broadcasts  through  script-reading  on  public  address 
microphones;  we  are  presenting  radio  assemblies  and 
"mock"  broadcasts;  we  have  participated  in  projects  for 
exaluating  transcriljed  broadcast  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Our  Young  People  Need  Radio's  Advantages 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  "equipment- 
minded,"  for  we  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  have  all 
tlie  advantages  and  benefits  of  modern  education  and 
all  its  new  teaching  de\  ices— we  want  them  to  have  the 
joy  and  pleasure  that  come  with  "radio  at  school  today," 
making  for  happier  school  da>s  and  an  enthusiastic, 
^vell-informed  youth  for  tomorrow.  • 


Radio  and  Nature  Study 


by  Annie  K.  Odell 

Bronx,    New  York   Public   Schools 


IIIAC;ll  EIITH-GRADE  CHILDREN  all  of  tile  SUbjcCiS  of 
their  grade  le\el  and  I  find  the  radio  most  hel|)ful. 
When  the  lioard  o{  Education  announced  a  nature 
bioadcast,  Ronnd  the  )Vv/r,  I  felt  here  Avas  a  fine  oppor- 
tiiiiit\  to  :ii()iisc  the  interest  ol  the  diildicii  in  nature. 
Quite  iiatuialh,  the  Inoadtast  aroused  dilferent 
interesls  in  diirerent  (iiiidren.  Some  wrote  poems  aboin 
disjjersal  of  seeds.  Others  gathered  the  seeds  anil  inits. 
C^ollections  of  lea\es  were  made  and  other  (hildreii 
visited  tiie  /oo.  The  broadcast  on  aiiuariiniis  lesiihed 
in  an  acjuarium  for  our  classroom.  The  radio  iliree  tioiis 
concerning  a  well  lialanced  aciuarimn  were  iollowed  to 
the  letter. 

In  F.ngiisli.  the  naluic  broach  asi  becmie  the  basis 
of  (on\ersational  and  written  wf)rk.  The  diildien  the  111- 
selves  arranged  their  .Arbor  l)a\  piograni  using  raiho 
information. 


In  Spring  the  children  became  interested  in  prepar- 
ing little  gardens  of  their  own.  They  learned  about 
soil,  the  use  of  tools  and  the  planting  of  seeds.  They 
personally  experienced  the  work  required  to  raise  their 
"crop."  They  realized  by  experience  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  a  farmer. 

The  radio  programs  were  so  important  to  the  chil- 
dien  that  they  asked  their  mothers  to  tune  in  on  the 
same  programs  the\  were  hearing  in  school.  This,  of 
(oiirse,   ijrought  the  home  and  school  closer  together. 

!  (annot  eiuimerate  tlie  main  ways  radio  lias  helped 
to  tinich  the  lessons  taught  in  the  classroom.  Children 
become  better  listeners  and  keener  observers.  The  radio 
stimulates  them  to  do  extra  ^\ork  and  creates  in  them 
an  inge  to  do  some  wortiiwiiilc.  out-of-school  listening. 
(Aiiaiiih  the  u.se  of  the  ratlio  made  the  children's  school 
Wink  A  more  fascinatin",  lixiuij  challenge.  • 
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RAISING  THE  LEVEL  OF 


"At-Home"  Listening 


by  Marguerite  L.  Flershem 
and  Claribel   Noyder,  Chicago,   III. 

To  c.i  I  nil;  I'LPiLs  ul  lircium  School  U)  do  belter, 
the  things  which  they  would  do  ;in)vva),  was  ihc 
tiioiive  lor  our  project  of  out-of-school  listening. 

A  list  of  radio  programs,  furnished  by  the  Radio 
Ck)imcil  ol  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  was  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  8A  classroom.  The  pupils 
were  asked  to  select  any  one  of  these  programs  for  at- 
home  listening.  After  their  choice  had  been  made,  the 
English  period  was  used  as  a  discussion  time.  Radio 
listening  experiences  not  only  proved  \ery  stimulating 
to  increased  listening,  but  more  important,  provided 
"gist"  for  oral  composition— no  one  ^vas  tongue-tied. 

Each  pupil  recorded  the  at-home  listening  as  a 
written  record.  The  teacher  placed  no  restrictions  on 
these  contributions  as  she  wanted  to  avoid  anything 
which  would  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for  the  listening, 
itself. 

\i  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  pupils'  responses 
revealed  a  vital  interest  in  listening  to  good  music;  to 
"better"  news  commentators;  and  to  dramatic  presenta- 
lions  of  radio  pla\s  of  recognized  literary  qualil).  It 
also  revealed  that  members  of  the  families  had  listened 
wiih  them  and  had  expressed  a  preference  for  these 
programs  over  those  they  had  formerly  heard.  Thus, 
the  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  of  this  teacher  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  family-wide  increasing  good  taste  in  radio 
listening. 

Extending  A+-Home  Listening  Throughout  School 

Today  plans  are  being  made  to  extend  "at-home 
listening"  throughout  the  school.  The  plan  encourages 
each  teacher  to  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  freely 
the  programs  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  The 
teacher  herself  will  join  in  the  discussion,  and  she  in 
turn  will  tell  of  a  "good"  program  that  she  likes.  She 
will  endea\or  to  arouse  the  pupils'  curiosity  to  start 
listening  to  these  programs.  If  some  members  of  the 
class  are  already  listening  to  ■ivorth-while  programs,  she 
will  use  these  pupils  to  advertise  such  programs  to  the 
others.  Each  teacher  will  ha\e  a  list  of  programs  on 
the  bulletin  board.  As  the  teacher  ascertains  that  a 
child  is  listening  to  one  of  these,  she  will  place  a  check 
alter  the  title  of  that  program.  The  pupils  ai  the 
end  of  the  semester  will  \ote  on  their  favorite  pro- 
gram. Bidletins  will  be  sent  home  asking  for  parent 
cooperation. 

While  directed  listening  at  home  has  its  advantages, 
listening  to  the  radio  in  school  time  has  many  more. 
There  are  as  many  desirable  outcomes  to  ihis  kind  ol 
listening,  as  the  clever  teacher  can  conceive.  Here  the 
teacher  has  the  advantage  of  motivating  and  preparing 
the  child  for  the  program  in  advance  of  the  listening, 


and  getting  (Ksirable  results  ihrough  her  follow-up 
period  allei  the  broadcast.  Radio  in  the  classroom  adds 
ghmiour  .111(1  pir-,(inalily  lo  the  sonuiimes  luiin-diuiii 
rouiiiu-  ol  I  lie  dailv  lesson,  especially  if  it  follows  the 
course  ol  stud).  One  third-grade  teacher,  Mrs.  .\da 
Ivan,  who  has  been  most  successful  with  the  radio,  gives 
these  desiraiile  outcomes: 

These  Are  Some  of  the  Real  Learning  Results 

1.  The  children  learn  to  listen  for  facts  that  interest 
them. 

2.  Since  they  follow  up  with  a  sentence  and  an  illustra- 
tion, thev  try  to  express  themselves  in  the  words  of  the 
narrator. 

3.  a\s  the  interests  vary,  the  acquired  knowledge  can 
contribute  to  the  entire  group  as  it  is  organized  in  the 
follow-up.  For  instance,  a  group  of  children  wrote  on 
this  wide  variety  of  subjects  after  listening  to  Uncle 
Ezra  tell  about  "Animals  that  furnish  us  food."  Twelve 
chose  the  historical  part  about  Indians.  Ten  wrote 
about  ducks  and  geese.  Seven  wrote  about  fish.  Twelve 
wrote  about  deer. 

As  teachers  in  a  school  become  interested  in  the 
use  of  the  radio  in  the  classroom,  this  interest  is  bound 
to  exjjand  because  of  the  demands  of  the  children  and 
the  recognition  by  the  teacher  of  the  worthwhile  out- 
comes of  radio  listening  in  school.  Out  of  such  in-school 
interest  in  radio,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  through 
which  vs'e  may  attempt  to  improve  the  at-home  radio 
listening  habits.  Many  good,  some  mediocre,  and  a  few 
entirely  worthless  radio  programs  are  constantly  avail- 
able to  our  voung  people.  Just  as  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  encourage  a  heightened  appreciation  for  good  litera- 
ture—so must  we  assume  this  responsii)ility  for  radio 
at  home.  • 


Just  as  we  have  for  years  encouraged  literary  appreciation, 
today  we  must  improve  at-home  radio  listening. 
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Reading  and  Radio . . . 

PLANNED  PROGRAMS  INCREASE  TEXAS  STUDENT  READING 


B 


by  Mildred  Jackson 

Fulmore  Jr.  High  School,   and 

A.  L.  Chapman,  Director 

Bureau  of   Research   in   Education  by  Radio, 

University  of  Texas,   Austin 

ILLV  WAS  WRniNG  the  litlcs  and  authors  of  books 
on   the   bhickboard.     lonimy  was   leaxing   the 

classroom,  headed  toward  the  principal's  office 

to  help  warm  up  the  central  sound  system  and  send 
Readhig  Is  Adventure,  to  room  S-9.  The  37  seventh 
graders  "in  room  S-9,  as  they  follow  their  problem,  learn- 
ing to  read  more  widely  and  more  selectively,  are  pre- 
jniring  to  listen  to  Reading  Is  Adventure,  one  of  the 
fi\e  series  of  the  Texas  .School  of  the  Air  programs. 

The  series,  Reading  Is  Adventure,  is  designed  for 
junior  and  senior  high  students.  Librarians  and  lan- 
guage arts  teachers  selected  a  list  of  about  six  books 
for  each  of  the  thirtx  weekly  programs.  These  books 
meet  four  criteria: 

1.  The  books  are  suitable  for  children  at  about  the 
ninth  grade  level. 

2.  The  books  are  in  most  junior  and  senior  high 
school  libraries. 

3.  The  books  are  those  which  adolescents  enjo). 

4.  The  books  are  acceptable  to  language  arts  teachers 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  "parallel,"  "outside," 
or  "required"  reading  in  English  classes. 

Fifteen  Book  Lists  Included  in  Free  Guide 
There  are  fifteen  different  categories  of  books.  The 
"Teachers'  Classroom  Guide, "  which  is  furnished  free 
of  charge  by  the  I'exas  State  Department  of  Education, 
contains  the  titles  and  authors  of  the  books,  and  sug- 
gestions for  using  Reading  Is  Adventure. 

The  programs,  which  are  produced  at  Radio  House 
at  the  University  of  Texas  are  designed  to  cause  the 

Tommy  reminds  the  office  secretary  to  warm  up  the  central 
sound     yotem   for  the    "Reading    Is   Adventure"    program. 


students  to  want  to  read  the  Reading  Is  Adventure  books 
and  other  similar  ones.  The  aim  of  the  radio  programs 
is  to  help  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  do 
better  that  which  they  are  already  trying  to  do. 

The  problem  of  getting  enough  books  for  the  se\- 
enth-grade  level  is  met  by  the  book  committees  of 
students.  One  book  committee  can\asses  the  school 
library  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  Reading  Is  Adven- 
ture books  for  the  week.  Another  book  committee  of 
students  canvasses  the  trailer  library,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  city  public  library.  All  the  a\ailable  books  are 
then  brought  to  the  classroom  on  the  day  of  the  broad- 
cast and  checked  out  after  the  broadcast.  Each  day 
thereafter  from  five  to  ten  minutes  are  used  to  permit 
the  students  to  exchange  books.  During  the  entire  week 
Billy's  list  of  Reading  Is  Adventure  books  remains  on 
the  blackboard. 

These  Are  the  Teacher's  Responsibilities 

No  problem  of  curriculum  correlation  arises  because 
it  matters  little  whether  one  of  the  children  reads 
Adventures  of  a  G-Man  the  first  day  of  school  or  the 
last;  nor  whether  he  reads  20,000  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea  before  or  after  he  reads  Treks  Across  the  Veldt. 

Once  the  series  has  gotten  under  wav  in  the  fall 
and  the  students  have  worked  out  the  "machinery"  for 
listening,  the  teacher  has  only  two  major  responsibilities: 

1 .  To  act  as  referee  and  judge  during  the  distribution 
of  books  on  the  da)   of  the  broadcast;  and 

2.  To  appoint  the  book  committees  each  week. 
Except  for  helping  the  students  work  out  plans  for 

excursions,  producing  a  simulated  broadcast  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  the  utilization  activities  are  pupil 
centered  and  almost  spontaneous. 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  use  of  Reading  Is  Adven- 
ture  is   the  opportiHiitv   for  the  students   to  ivork   to- 

A  "Reading  Is  Adventure"  book  committee  at  Fulmore 
Jr.  hfigh  School  selects  books  in  the  school  library. 
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>;ctlui  ill  a  cooperative  enterprise.  All  dI  ilio  aciivitiis 
rcsiiliiiig  from  listening  are  iiiilialed,  i)laiiiiecl,  and 
exetuied  by  the  students.  The  leaclui  serves  as  "assijit- 
ant"  and  advisor. 

riie  students,  whom  xou  \vt)idil  lia\c  seen  it  voii  had 
\isited  room  S-'J  in  Fidmore  Junior  High  School,  read 
a  total  ol  538  books  during  the  year  from  the  Readiu^ 
Is  .Idi'cntuyc  list.  This  average  of  11  books  per  student 
is  for  the  class  in  \\hich  21  of  the  .'57  sdideius  are  bo)s. 
Thus,  all  students  in  the  group  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  well  acquainted  with  the  school  library  and  witli 
the  librarian.  Students  actually  learned  to  be  moie 
discriminating  in  the  selection  of  books  to  read  than 
the  students  at  the  same  grade  le\el  who  did  not  listen 
to  Reading  Is  Adventure.  As  they  read,  they  developed 


and  pradiced  "good  listening  habits."  So  btudenls 
learned  some  degree  of  radio  progiani  discrimination. 

Language  facility  progressed;  jntpils  pioduccd  their 
own  radio  program,  i  hey  drew  jjidures,  wrcjte  poems, 
wroir  letters,  organized  held  trips,  learned  to  differ  with 
others  without  oilending,  learned  to  connnunicaie  to 
others  in  I  he  group  the  reasons  why  they  "liked"  or 
"disliked"  a  radio  jirogram  or  a  book,  and  tlicy  learned 
tliat  (I  "loud  arguinetU"  is,  not  necessarily  an  "efjei live 
argument." 

And  we  believe  that  if  you  go  into  the  home-,  ol 
some  of  these  seventh  graders  about  a  decade  Ironi  now 
on  a  rainy  evening,  \ou'll  find  some  of  them  curled  tip 
on  the  sofa  reading  a  book  "just  for  fun."  For  to  ihem, 
Reading  IS  Achenture.  • 


Consumer  Education 

AN     OUT-OF-SCHOOL     RADIO    LISTENING    EXPERIENCE 


by  Evelyn  L.  Bull 

of  Washington,   D.  C. 

Pt.ANNING  FOR  WORTHWHILE  OUt-of-ScllOOl  activities 
Started  my  fifth-grade  children  talking  about 
radio.  A  nutnher  of  them  seemed  to  show  an 
undesirable  susceptibility  to  radio  advertising.  There- 
fore, my  aims  in  encoinaging  the  following  of  out-of- 
school  radio  listening  activities  were: 

1.  To  de\elop  children's  undeistanding  oi  iheiii- 
selves  as  consumers  whom  some  radio  advertisers  wish 
to  "sell." 

2.  To  develop  conscious  discrimination  in  respect 
to  radio  advertising.  (We  were  not  trving  to  decide 
which  product  was  best). 

3.  To  increase  understanding  of  radio  as  a  busiticss 
which  may  be  fallible. 

The  children's  interest  in  radio  needed  no  stimula- 
tion. They  recognized  and  discussed  it  as  a  modern 
invention  which  had  become  a  great  industry  and 
affected  American  living.  The  subject  of  advertising 
came  up  almost  as  soon  as  radio  itself  was  mentioned. 

Results  of  Radio  Questionnaire  Are  Tabulated 

We  answered  a  brief  questionnaire  about  radio 
advertising  on  favorite  programs  and  tabulated  or 
graphed  the  results  in  arithmetic  class.  The  tpiestion- 
naire  also  included  such  items  as  "Do  \ou  ask  your 
mother  to  buy  products  you  hear  advertised  on  the 
radio?"  "Have  you  sent  for  any  prizes  lately  after 
hearing  them  offered  on  the  air?" 

The  children's  answers  mentioned  several  brands 
of  cereals,  so  we  chose  that  advertising  for  study.  The 
children  set  up  two  listening  aims:  \Vhat  merits  does 
the  announcer  claim  for  his  product?  Take  notes  on 
descriptive  words  or  phrases,  and  are  any  sound  effects 
used  in  the  commercial?    What  and  whv? 


Home  listening  groups  were  formed,  and  each  one 
decitied   to  which   program  it  would  listen. 

When  we  came  together  the  next  day,  we  compared 
notes.  All  of  the  cereals  turned  out  to  be  "delicious," 
"healthful,"  and  "inexpensive."  Amid  mounting  humor. 
we  listed  the  words  used  to  describe  them.  The  outcome 
was  a  new  list  of  questions: 

1.  Is  everything  an  announcer  says  true? 

2.  How  does  he  know  what  to  say  about  a  product? 

3.  Can  we  tell  by  our  reports  which  cereal  was  best? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  any  ad? 

5.  When  you  ask  your  mother  to  buy  a  cereal,  should' 
you  eat  it  even  if  you  don't  like  it  much? 

().  Who  should  decide  most  of  the  things  to  buy  in 
a  home? 

7.  What  sorts  of  things  can  children  help  lo  decide? 

Many  Other  Activities  in   Well-Rounded   Program 

In  later  activities,  we  wrote  letters  to  mothers  de- 
scribing what  we  were  doing,  and  inviting  them  to  see 
fjiu-  displays.  We  had  a  blindfold  "taste  test"  to  prove 
that  even  the  cereal  best  liked  by  most  children  v\as 
least  liked  by  others. 

We. made  up  names  for  marvelous  imaginary  cereals, 
prepared  scripts  and  advertised  them  over  our  "radio," 
considering  "radio  personality,"  careful  speech,  effective 
words,  and  even  time. 

We  made  a  collection  of  things  offered  "free"  on 
radio  programs  and  talked  about  the  advertiser's  pur- 
pose in  offering  them,  and  how  they  are  paid  for. 

We  listened  lo  a  "School  of  the  Air"  piogram  and 
discussed  who  planned  and  paid  for  it,  why  thev  did  ii, 
and  where  they  got  the  money. 

The  subject  was  hvclra-headed  in  possibilities.  The 
children  extended  their  learnings  in  many  wavs— vocab- 
ularv,  eHectivc  speech,  social  awareness,  accurate  report- 
ing. I  think  all  became  more  thoughtful  consumers, 
and  I'm  stire  all  had  fun.    Me,  Icjol  • 
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Radio  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

by  Isabel  M.  Chappell 

Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Girls 
The  Calvin  Coolidge  hiigh  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


T HI' SENIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  stiideiits  Lakiiig  health  and 
]>hysical  cciucauon  meet  regularly  for  two  periods 
ol  health  instruction  and  three  of  physical  ac- 
tivity each  week— all  over  a  six  semester  spread.  Radio 
is  extremely  valuable  in  sustaining  pupil  interest  and 
preserving  the  continuity  of  the  health  instruction. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  we  discuss  the 
outline  of  the  subject  units  to  be  covered.  Radio  is 
always  suggested  as  the  source  of  supplementary  ma- 
terial and  up-to-lhe-minute  information  on  current 
research  in  health  and  medicine. 

Radio  Committee  Assembles  Program    Information 

Each  class  selects  a  radio  chairman  and  these  chair- 
men form  oiu"  radio  connnittee.  The  committee  assem- 
bles all  program  information— advance  announcements, 
Ijrochures,  daily  and  special  programs.  W'e  receive  pub- 
licit)  material  from  all  major  networks  and  the  local 
radio  stations  regularly  by  mail.  The  committee  pre- 
pares a  schedule  of  appropriate  programs  for  each  luiii. 
The  radio  chairman  keeps  the  schedule  up-to-date  and 
informs  the  class  of  broadcasts  coming  up. 

The  radio  committee  has  "decided"  tliat  all  out-ol- 
school  listening  is  \oluniar),  but  that  class  "approvecl" 
broadcasts  may  be  substituted  for  homework.  We  next 
develop  a  rather  ingenious  assembly-line  "orientation" 
scheme:  I)  one  period  is  given  to  acquainting  the  class 
whh  the  icchnicjues  of  good  listening  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  radio;  2)  j)oslers  listing  these  points  are  displayed 
before  each  broadcast;  3)  announcements  and  "remind- 
ers" take  the  form  of  "spot"  announcements,  and  1 
must  conless,  occasionally  a  singing  conmiercial. 

The  committee  recommends  broadcasts  on  personal 
and  public  health,  safety,  personality  development,  child 
guidance,  teen-age  problems,  manners,  sports  and  even 
hill-i)illy  music.  So  1  taught  a  scjuare  dance  to  Red 
Ririer  Valley.  The  scjuare  dance  unit  is  now  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  physical  education  activities  and  scjiiarc 
dancing  is  on  the  school  social  calendar.  Last  year  the 
dance  grouj)  com|)osed  a  "modern"  square  dance  to  oiU' 
of  the  times  from  Songs  of  the  South  African  Veldt. 

When  .\liC  announced  that  a  network  broadcast  of 
|imioi    i  own  Meeting  would  originate  in  Washington 


and  discuss  the  subject,  "Should  the  Public  Schools 
Educate  for  Afarriage  and  Family  Relationships?"  the 
interest  in  the  family  relationships  unit  jumped  to  new 
heights.  I'he  pre-broadcast  acti\  ities  assimicd  enormous 
jjioportions  as  the  class  collected  information  tor  oiU' 
class  representative  to  give  at  the  actual  broadcast.  Fif- 
teen students  were  able  to  attend  the  broadcast  and  two 
participated  in  the  question  period.  The  enthusiasm 
and  interest  sho\vn  in  the  post-broadcast  discussions 
completely  justified  the  emphasis.  Typical  comments: 
"It's  a  good  sign  that  young  people  and  adults  can  get 
together  and  discuss  youth  problems,  particularly  those 
in  regard  to  sex  and  emotional  aspects  of  personalilx, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner."  "One  broadcast  isn't 
enough."  .And,  "My  Mother  was  amazed  that  high 
school  boys  and  girls  could  discuss  such  a  controversial 
subject  so  impersonalh',  and  Avith  such  good  taste.  She's 
all  for  it." 

These  Effective   Programs  Produced   Results: 

Oilier  program  series  recently  used  effecti\el\  in- 
clude. Mind  Your  Maimers  (NBC);  Youth  Takes  a  Stand 
(Wl'OP);  You  and  Groiuing  Up  (CBS);  The  Tenth 
Mnn  (Recordings,  National  Mental  Health  Founda- 
lioii).  This  pUinned  use  of  radio  has  aided  the  studeius 
in  dc\el()ping: 

1.  IiHpro\ed  listening  teclmiques. 

2.  .\bility  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  broadcast 
(|ualii\,  (ontent,  and  produciion. 

•i.  Interest  in  community  problems  relating  to  health 
and  medical  research,  recreation,  juxenile  delinquency, 
safety,  housing,  and  education. 

4.   l)is(  riminaiion  in  choosing  radio  programs. 

.").  .V  taste  for  radio  programs  v\  iih  wholesome  leisure- 
lime  value. 

(j.  Ci\i(  responsibility  in  mailers  of  health  and 
(omiiuMiiiN    wellare. 

My  students  and  I  work  together  with  a  new  respect 
and  understanding.  We  tall;  the  same  language— xre 
listen  t(i  the  radio  together.  .• 
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4th   Grade:   wall    paper   secured   to   coric    bulletin    board   with    staples; 
pictures    mounted   with    rubber   cement. 


High    School    American    History:     plywood    title    letters;    small    titles 
printed   with   block   printing   set. 


Bulletin  Boards  in  Three  Dimensions 


by  Robert  H.  Shreve 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Education,  Appleton,  Wisconsin   Public  Schools 


DO  VOIR  HULLETIN 
HOARDS  altratt  and  hold 
attention,  or  do  the  children 
l)a^^  them  without  a  glance?  Do  )oin- 
bulletin  boards  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  learning  process  or 
are  they  just  "holders"  for  decora- 
tions?' These  are  tjnestions  we  can 
well  ask  oiirsehes  about  a  niediinn 
which  has  been  close  at  hand  for 
\ears  but  often  not  used  most  effec- 
ti\ely  in  developing  the  experiential 
l)aikgi'oiind  of  our  children. 

Bidletin  boards  ha\e  lieen  standaril 
ctjuipment  in  classrooms  for  years. 
'Tis  true  we  have  not  always  had  as 
imich  space  as  we  would  like.  Too 
olteii  our  kindergarteirs  ha\e  no  bid- 
letin board,  or  it  is  so  high  the  four 
and  fne-sear-olds  cannot  see  it  with- 
out getting  a  stiff  neck,  or  going  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

There  are  two  jjrincipal  reasons 
why  our  bulletin  boards  are  not  as 
effective  teaching  m  e  d  i  a  as  they 
might  be— infrecpieiu  changing  and 
cluttered  appearance.  .\  bulletin 
board  may  be  a  highly  \aluable 
teaching  device  for  a  week  or  ten 
da\s,  but  after  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful if  children  will  or  shoidd  pay 
much  attention  to  it. 

Instead  of  seeing  how  nian\  pic- 
tmes  we  can  get  on  our  bidletin 
board  space,   for   a   change   let's  see 


how  few  we  can  get.  Art  teachers  and 
display  experts  tell  us  that  if  our 
vacant  space  is  equal  to  the  total  area 
of  our  pictures  we  may  hit  a  balance 
of  interest  not  attainable  through  the 
traditional  "clutter"   technicjue. 

If  oiu-  bulletin  boards  are  going 
to  attract  and  hold  the  children's 
interest,  simple  titles  are  a  must.  C!ut 
block  letters  out  of  plywood.  Encoin- 
age  students  to  help  add  interest  to 
the  bidletin  board  by  painting  let- 
ters. Children  may  assist  by  cutting 
letters  out  of  cardboard  for  the  bid- 
letin board.  Why  not  make  a  com- 
mittee of  children  responsible  for 
the  filing  of  these  letters  each  time 
ycju  change  the  board?  This  might 
well  be  the  same  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  room's  picture  file. 

Thumbtacks  spoil  many  a  well- 
planned  bulletin  board.  Thumbtack 
bright  spots  attract  too  much  atten- 
tion away  from  the  content  dis- 
played. Our  teachers  have  been  us- 
ing the  stapler.  The  use  of  staples 
does  the  job  without  being  so  ob- 
\ious— staples  do  not  leave  the  bul- 
letin board  with  that  "buckshot" 
appearance. 

Artistically  mounted  pictures  can 
do  much  to  make  your  bulletin  board 
more  attractive.  Art  teachers  tell  us 
that  when  mounting  pictures,  the 
bottom  border  should  be  wider  than 


the  top,  and  the  top  margin  should 
be  wider  than  the  sides.  \'ery  effec- 
tive—black and  white  pictures  moun- 
ted on  black  paper. 

AV'hat  can  be  done  in  the  room 
poorly  equipped  with  bulletin 
boards?  To  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
bulletin  board  space,  use  the  black- 
board or  walls.  Our  teachers  ha\e 
just  started  to  experiment  with  wax. 

A  small  amoimt  of  this  material  on 
the  back  of  your  picture,  and  it  will 
cling  to  the  wall,  blackboard  or  bul- 
letin board  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
picture  will  be  of  value  as  a  teaching 
material.  The  wax  can  be  removed 
from  the  mounting  surfaces,  ]Mcturc 
or  object  with  the  thumb  nail.  Any 
small  amount  of  wax  icmaining  can 
be  removed  Avith  carbon  teira-chlo- 
ride  or  any  organic  base  spot  remov- 
er. The  greatest  value  of  the  wax 
mounting  material  is  in  making 
boards  three  dimensif)nal.  The  third 
dimension  attracts  attention  —  the 
third  dimension  adds  reality  and  thus 
adds  value  to  the  bulletin  board  as  a 
teaching  aid.  I  ha\e  yet  to  find  a 
material  that  cannot  be  mounted 
with  wax.  W  e  h  a  v  e  successfidly 
mounted  wood,  glass,  metal,  paper, 
plastic  and  even  balloons  to  (ork 
or  fiber  bulletin  boards,  blackboards, 
])ainted  walls  and  windows.  • 
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See  16  mm  sound 
film,  28  minutes 
in  full  color 

V 

A  new  film,  "GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  OVER 

COFFEE,"  that  fosters  understanding  of  our  Lotin- 
Americon  neighbors. 

See  Latin  Americans  work  and  play  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings;  breath- to  king  scenic  views; 
the  coffee  story  from  seed  to  cup  —  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Latin-American  trade  —  the  cup  of 
friendship  among   Good  Neighbors. 

NEARLY    100    OTHER    FREE    FILMS 

of    educational    and    popular    interest. 
OVER    30    NEW    MUSIC    FILMS 

of  opera  and   classicol   selections.  (Write  for  list.) 
OVER    30    LITERARY   CLASSICS 

to    make    literature    live    in    the    classroom. 
ALSO:  Excellent  Entertainment,  Sports  and  Recre- 
ation,  Travelogue,    Educationol,    Discussion,   Reli- 
gious, and  other  films. 

Write    for    1948-1949    Catalog    of 
SELECTED     MOTION     PICTURES     to   Dept.      H" 

ASSOCIATION  FILMS 


NIW  YORK  If 

35  Wett  4Srii  SI. 

CHICAGO  i 

20k  Ss.  Mkhlsan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  2 

351    Tyrit  51. 

DAllAS  4 

3013  Map)«  Avcnuft 


jures  down  to  how  many 
play-days  you  realize  from  a 
print.  The  way  to  insure  longer 
playing  life  is  to  hove  all  your 
prints  treated  with 
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TERLESS 

riLM  TREATMENT 

To  forestall  damage^  have  your 
prints  treated  where  they  are 
made.  However,  if  Peerless  Film 
Treatment  is  not  available  at 
your  laboratory,  write  us  for 
a  list  of  laboratories  showing 
where  you  can  most  conven- 
iently have  your  film  treated. 
And,  when  writing,  be  sure  to 
ask   for   your   copy  of .  .  . 

"20  QUlSllOUy 

This  is  an  interesting.  Informative 
booltlet  that  tells  you  all  about 
Peerless  Fllnr*  Treatment  .  .  ,  the 
proven  vapor-in-vocuum  process  that 
toughens  the  emulsion,  malces  It  oil 
resistant,  scratch  reslstont,  wear 
resistant. 

ftERLESS 

FILM   PROCESSING   CORP. 

1 65  W.46th  St.,  New  York  1 9,N.Y. 


After  traveling  over 
2  100  miles  on  our  in- 
termittent field  trip 
into  Olclahoma.  we 
documented  our  in- 
formation on  our  pu- 
pil-plan  ned-and-con- 
structed  wall  map  of 
our    native    state. 


Oklahoma  Field  Trip 

by  Guy  M.  Pritchard 

Principal,    Hillside   Consolidated   School,   Cushing,    Oklahoma 
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N  IHE  PAST  TWO  YEARS  thc  Hill- 
side .Sthool  Tra\el  Club,  coiu- 
josetl    oi    sixth,    seventh    and 


F 


eighth  grades,  has  tomed  forty-seven 
(ouiuies  and  traveled  over  2,100 
miles,  all  in  Oklahoma. 

On.  these  trips  the  children  re- 
corded highlight  places,  things  and 
experiences  on  Ifimni  movie  and 
35mni  cameras.  As  we  traveled  along 
we  photographed  industrial,  historic 
and  scenic  places  which  our  previous 
discussion  and  study  in  school  has 
led  us  to  believe  arc  important  in 
Oklahoma's  history  or  in  oiu"  state's 
current  economic  life. 

All  of  us  feci  that  ihe  camera  and 
the  educational  excursion  is  the  best 
way  to  know  Oklahoma  history. 
Through  visiting  and  photography 
Oklahoma  has  become  real  to  all  of 
us.  The  student  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  the  camera  has  re- 
corded the  tilings  he  belie\cs  most 
important  and  wants  to  remember 
by  later  reference. 

The  children  later  saw  and  re- 
\  iewed  their  pictures,  for  through  the 
|)iciures  they  recall  many  other 
things  that  were  seen  and  places 
\isited.  .\  tour  of  this  nature  is  a 
real  educational  experience. 

We  first  planned  our  tour  of  the 
state  as  a  special  project  in  Okla- 
homa history.  At  thc  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  students,  the  se\enth  and 
eighth-grade  bo\s  and  girls  decided 
to  make  a  large  map  of  Oklahoma 
and  plot  our  tours  on  it.  This  map 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  school  Avail 


with  the  panhandle  of  the  state  over 
the  door.  It  was  to  be  drawn  to  scale. 
Thc  students  measured  the  wall  of 
the  classroom  and  calcidated  the  size 
of  the  map.  The  map  is  made  of 
corrugated  paper  boxes  and  is  19  feet 
3  inches  along  the  top;  9  feet  9  inches 
along  the  east  side;  the  south  side  is 
14  feet  9  inches;  the  west  side  to  the 
panhandle  is  h  feet  G  inches;  and  the 
panhandle  is  7  feet  by  I1/2  feet. 

Twenty-three  boys  and  girls  chose 
three  or  four  counties  that  they  were 
interested  in  gathering  inforniation 
about  and  wrote  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce people  in  county  seat  towns 
for  information  about  the  counties. 
Only  two  of  .sc\enty-seven  counties 
failed  to  send  any  information  about 
their  coimties.  Each  child  drew  his 
o\>Ti  county,  j)ainted  it,  and  printed 
the  name  of  the  count)  on  the  map. 
.\s  the  information  was  learned,  it 
was  placed  on  the  map  by  the  child 
who  Avas  working  on  the  county. 

.'\t  the  conclusion  of  our  study  we 
disco\ered  to  our  amazeinent  that  we 
had  accumulated  color  film  from 
.such  places  of  interest  aroimd  the 
state  as  a  pottery  plant,  the  old  Creek 
Indian  Capitol,  national  parks,  rock 
formations  the  Pioneer  Woman's 
Siaiue,  the  first  commercial  oil  well 
at  Johnstone  Park,  a  zinc  smelter, 
and  o\er  30  other  high-points  of  in- 
formation and  visualization  concern- 
ing c\  idences  of  our  state's  historic 
])ast.  The  children  have  had  a  living, 
thrilling,  vital  experience  in  seeing 
and  doing;  in  seeing  the  things  that 
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;in'  a  pail  ol  ilic  siali"s  liisuiiy  and 
ill  111  (Mil  inn  tliiiii  Im  tlii'ir  o\vii  t'li- 
ti'i'tainnioni    anil   iiili'^liii-iiiiiiiu. 

Again  am!  a^aiii  ilu'  films  arc  ilii' 
basis  loi'  ilisiiission  ol  Okl.iluima  in 
our  lliMor\  i  lassts.  I  his  iJlojii  l  has 
tnilv  brought  Oklahoma  into  ilu 
I lassroom.  Not  onh  ha\c-  ilu'  lilnis 
bcrii  shown  to  class  groups,  but  to 
the  paniiis  of  ihc  school  and  ncigh- 
boiing  areas.  In  this  rcspcn,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  fiiii'  communitysi  liool 
relationship  I'xpirienii'.  While  the 
chililren  paiit  for  theii own  iianspni 
tation  anil  fooil  costs,  tlu-  |>ui(li,ise 
of  the  films  has  been  ananned  li\  llie 
P.T..A.  because  of  their  great  iiUensi 
in  realistic  educational  oppoituniu 
being  pro\  ided  for  the  n|i|)ei-gi  .ule 
children  of  Hillside  Cloiisolidatnl 
School.  • 

LEARNING   THROUGH   FILMS 

I  i:oNTi.NUi:r)  from  p.^ge  twenty) 
loo  ivarm  and  stiitfx  with  the  win- 
dows closeil.  Then  ^ve  disciisseil  the 
tilm.  We  named  the  foods  which 
had  been  shi|)])ed  from  other  parts 
(il  our  country:  cantaloupe,  apples, 
carrots,  fro/en  green  peas,  frozen 
fruits,  celery,  cabbage,  asparagus,  let- 
tuce, and  canned  goods.  Donald  ;vas 
able  to  tell  us  that  fresh  fruits  anil 
vegetables  are  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  so  that  they  won't  spoil. 
PUPIL  EXPERIENCES 

Fred,  whose  father  is  a  grocer,  said. 

"My  Dad  buys  some  of  his  fruit  anil 

"vegetables  from  a  man  who  brings 

them  in  a  truck."   There  followed  a 

short  discussion  of  truck  farming. 

Said  Terry  excitcdh,  "There's  a 
hook  on  truck  farming  in  our  li- 
brary"; and  he  ran  to  the  corner  of 
the  room  to  look  for  it.  And  so  the 
discussion  continued,  offering  infor- 
mation that  oranges  are  sold  b\  the 
dozen;  carrots,  asparagus,  radishes, 
and  celer\-  b\  the  bunch:  apples,  po- 
tatoes, and  cabbage  l)\  the  pound: 
milk  by  the  pint,  ijuart,  and  hall 
gallon— all  real  number  experiences. 

Bobbie  Jean  related  how  her 
Mother  got  some  frozen  berries  out 
of  the  deep  free/e  in  their  store,  and 
that  it  looked  like  the  one  in  the 
film. 

NEW   IXEORMATION 

Some  of  the  articles  which  the 
children  mentioned  as  coming  from 
other  countries  were  coffee,  tea,  rice, 
figs,  pe|)per,  and  olives. 

Foods  which  were  nained  as  being 
(continued    on    p.\ge    thirty) 


A  MAJOR  HISTORIC  EVENT! 

Filmed  for  the  FIRST  time 

in  COLOR  with  SOUND 


"The  INAUGURAL  STORY" 


Presenting  in  FULL  COLOR 
the  INA  UGURA TION  of 

Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman 


The  Solemn  Oath  of  Office 
The  Parade  of  Gotjernors 


The  Brilliant  State  Floats 

The  Capital's  Great  Moniimenii 

GREATEST  CAST  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  CELEBRITIES 


narrated  i^i'Dvvight    Wcist 
FAMOUS  RADIO  AND  NEWS  COMMENTATOR 


Available  for  Sale  or  Rental 

One  Reel 


Discounts  to  Accredited  Dealers 

7  /   minutes 


^ws^^nstt 


430-47I     Victor    tulldlng 
Woshinglon    1 ,    D.    C. 
tEpubli'.    0726 


Handbooks  and  Guides  for  Your  Bookshelf 

Your   audio-visual    reference    shelf    is    not  safety   education.     Prepared    in    coopera- 

complete   without  these   modern,   graphic  tion  with   National  Safety  Council 25c 

tools    for   more   learnlr,g    in   less  time:  J^^^   jports   Film   Guide:    Lists   nearly   800 

The     Audio-Visual     Projectionist's     Hand-  f'l'^s   on   all   phases   of  sport  and   recrea- 

book:  a   colorful,  graphic  presentation  of  t'°"'     '"'♦f^    sources    and    descriptions    of 

proper  presentation  and   utilization  of  all  content 50c 

materials.     Plastic   bound   with    many   dia-  The    Sound    Slidefilm    Guide:    Lists    over 

grams   and    Illustrations $1.00  400  ready-made  sound  slidefilms  in  many 

_,       ....        1    _.       .             r   c    r   1      CM  educational,   religious  and  business  areas, 

The    National    Directory   ot   Safety    Films:  .  .                                                                     __ 

,.   .  I      ,„„    ,,  J    r-i  J  with   sources Z5c 

Lists    nearly    500    lomm    sound    tilms   and 

35mm    fllmstrips    (sound    and    silent]    for  Order  your  copies  today  from 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  CENTER -812  N.  DEARBORN -CHICAGO 
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'nnouncina 

3  New 
YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Life  Insurance  Occupations 

Church  Vocations 

Counseling — Its  Tools  &  Techniques 

A    Teacher    Training    Film 

The  films  Life  Insurance  Occupations  and 
Church  Vocations  are  available  for  preview 
to  those  Institutions  Interested  in  purchase, 
without  charge.  The  teacher  training  film. 
Counseling — Its  Tools  &  Techniques  is  avail- 
able on  a  rental  basis  of  $5.00  for  a  single 
day.  Rental  fee  will  be  credited  if  film  is 
purchased   within   six    months. 

Write  for  <oinj}Iete  injortnation 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

International  Distributors 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

Des  Moines  10,  Iowa 


enferfoins/ 


5R9CKHl6HiR 


Romantic  STORY  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  .  .  .  with  its 

Nationally  famous   GLEE   CLUB   &   CHOIR   GROUPS 

—  led  by  Albert  P.  Stewart! 

60  glorious  minutes  of  actual  life  ot  o  greot  Americon 
college  —  filmed  for  first  time!  Thrilling  scenes  from 
shop,  loborotory,  stadium,  campust  Stirring  song  hits  of 
yesterdoy  end  today,  superbly  sung!  Spotlights  Jeanne 
Wilson,  Purdues  U.  S.  Olympics  swim  storl  Hollywood- 
directed  and  produced.  Inspires  every  studeryt  .  .  .  wirys 
every    parerjt!    Ideot    for    schools,    clubs,    churches,    etc. 

FILM     STUDIOS    OF    CHICAGO 

135   S.  La  Salle      —      Dept.  H      —     Chicago  3 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN    2x2    KODACHROMES 

Quality  recognized  as  excellent. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began  among  famous  men. 
Most  impressive  historic  center  in 
America.  Many  features  with  teach- 
ing values  for  better  Americans  to- 
day. Provide  for  unhurrieil  studv 
and   discussion. 

For  details  and   preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


LEARNING  THROUGH  FILMS 

(CO.NTINLiED     FROM      PAGE     2  9) 

especially  healthful  ^\eie  carrots,  cab- 
bage, apples,  lean  meat,  whole  wheat 
Ijread,  ]jeas,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
cream,  eggs,  and  oatmeal. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  tliai  oiu-  grocer 
does  us  a  great  ser\ice  by  selling  us 
food.  RESHOWING 

The  fust  thing  the  next  inorning 
Sam  said,  "Can  we  see  that  film,  The 
Food  Store,  again  today?  I  liked  to 
see  all  of  that  good  food,  and  the 
baskets  on  the  carts.  I'd  like  to  push 
one  of  them." 

I  reshowed  the  film  and,  as  usual, 
all  of  the  children  seemed  to  enjov 
the  second  showing  even  more  than 
the  first.  To  know  just  what  to  expect 
next  on  the  screen  seemed  to  gi\e 
a  special  satisfaction.  Then,  too,  tlie\ 
always  noticed  se\eral  things  that 
had  been  missed  when  they  saw  it 
first.  Each  child  now  had  his  own 
prixate  reasons  for  seeing  the  film 
again! 


Correlation  With  Other 
Instructional  Materials 


BOOKS 

W'c  obtained  books  from  the  pub- 
lic library  for  the  children  to  read. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  class 
found  stories  that  they  wanted  to 
read  to  the  group.  Others  read  stories 
to  thcmsehes  and  related  them  to 
the  class.  "Stor)'  Pictures  of  Farm 
Foods,"  by  John  Y.  Beaty;  "Ted  and 
Nina  Go  to  the  Grocery  Store,"  by 
Marguerite  de  Angel;  and  "The 
Grocery  Man,"  by  Janet  Wolf  and 
Margaret  Cook  Holmes  were  espe- 
cially good. 

GROCERY  STORE  UNIT 

1  asked  the  boys  and  girls  if  they 
would  like  to  make  a  grocery  store 
as  dcscriijed  in  "The  Grocery  Man." 
They  enthusiastically  agreed.  The 
boys  scouted  the  neighborhood  stores 
to  get  packing  cases  for  the  walls  and 
sluhes.  Empty  food  cans,  boxes,  and 
cartons  were  brought  from  home  and 
labeled  as  to  contents  and  price.  This 
entailed  research  work  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  cla.ss  to  disco\er  the  pre- 
vailing prices  and  the  correct  spell- 
ing. One  small  group  labored  indus- 
iiioiisly  modeling  fruit  from  clay.  .\ 
lialf  do/cn  of  (he  more  artistic  made 
signs  advertising  some  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 


1  his  unit  provided  a  splendid  in- 
centive for  drill  on  the  arithmetic 
(ombinations:  for  all  agreed  that  the 
storekeeper  must  be  able  to  add  the 
price  of  articles  and  to  make  change. 
We  formed  four  scjuads  to  work  on 
I  he  combinations  and  counting  b\ 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half- 
dollars  to  make  one  dollar.  The  time 
that  each  child  could  be  storekeeper 
was  limited;  the  one  who  knew  his 
combinations  and  counting  best 
would  be  able  to  wait  on  the  most 
customers.  A  mistake  meant  that  he 
was  no  longer  storekeeper. 

The  class  also  figured  out  the 
number  of  eggs  in  a  half  dozen, 
how  many  quarter-poimds  and  half- 
|:)Ounds  of  butter  in  a  pound,  and 
the  price  of  each.  They  brought  to 
school  all  of  the  different  sized  milk 
and  cream  bottles,  and  thc\  found 
by  measuring  water  that  two  half 
pints  make  a  pint,  that  U\o  pints 
make  a  quart,  and  that  foiu-  quarts 
make  a  gallon.  They  compared  the 
prices  of  the  different  sized  bottles 
of  milk  and  cream. 

Se\eral  children  planned  together 
and  painted  a  mural.    .\  food  store 
in    the    center    was    surrovmded    by 
trucks,    trains,   airjilanes,    and   ships 
all  bringing  in  food.    And  so  it  pro- 
gressed—m(jti\ation,  search  for  infor- 
mation, self-initiated  acti\ii\'. 
EVALUATION 
The    film    The  Food  Store,  ^vith 
its   accompan)ing  activities,   has  in- 
creased   the   group's    knowledge   of 
food,  where  it  is  grown,  and  how  it 
is  shipped  from  all  o\er  the  world 
for  us  to  enjoy.   It  has  given  a  better 
conception  of  how  each  community 
helper  does  his  own  special  work  and 
depends  on  man\'  other  people  for 
the  work  that  they  do  in  providing 
the  necessities  of  life.    The  project 
has    been    correlated    with    health, 
language,  spelling,  reading,  arithme- 
tic,   and   art;    and    it   has    provided 
worthwhile  motivation  for  these  sub- 
jects —  subjects   which    take   on  real 
meaning  when  presented  through  the 
mcdiinii    of   the    16mm    sound    and 
motion  teachins:  film.  • 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  1949  I.  C.  S.  CATALOG 
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1  28  poges  of  wondecful  Hollywood 
16  mm  entertainment  (eolures  — 
comedies  —  dfomos  —  mysteriei  — 
westerns  —  educotionals.  Write  for 
youf  copy  to-day. 

Need  Equipment?  -__  Gel  detoils 
of  the  Rentol-PurchosePlaf>.  -^ 
INSTITUTIONAL  CINEMA  SERVICE.  INC. 


1560-2   BROADWAY 
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SEE    &    HEAR 
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•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION   DEALERS     • 


EASTERN  STATES 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

tniui   Phoio  Co.,  933   I'cnn  Ave. 
\  \\  .  \V.isliiii;4ton  1.  Krci- Catlog. 
in     Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

I  i.in>ip<iil;ition     Bldg..    Washing- 

ion  li. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

inley-VVinlhrops,  Inc.,  90  Wasli- 
ington  .S(..  Oiiiiuy  69  and  2(1 
ihawmiil    St..    Roslon    16. 

.     NEW     HAMPSHIRE     • 

H.   Rice  and   Company,   7S    \\  . 
Genual  St..  Manchcsle,\ 

.     NEW    JERSEY     • 
decraft  Co.,  .South  Oiaiige,  N.  J. 

.     NEW   YORK     • 

/lociation  Films,  (Y.M.C.A.  Mo- 
ion  Picture  Bureau)  3.'>  West  l:'>ih 
1..  New   Vdik   19. 

llituiional  Cinema  Service,  Inc., 
.■>60  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

:Jn  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
(roadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JgulPs,  6S  West  4Sth  St.,  New 
ork   18.  X.Y. 

|Vual  Sciences,   599SH   SulTerii. 

!        •     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

frry  M.  Reed,  I'.  O.  Bo\  No.  HI. 

jncaster. 

Jii  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
iherly  .Ave.,  rittsbiirgh  22. 

frel  Sound  Film  Library,  -110 
hiid  .-Vve..  Pittsburgh   19. 

(m  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
ticet.  Pittsburgh  22. 

:IC.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Stip- 
es, Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


OUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     . 

>iTnan  Laboratories  &  Studio,  .\r- 
ngton  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     . 

J>er  Ewing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
I  .  New  Orleans  12. 

S'ling   Movie   &   Photo   Co.,    1052 
orida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

Ji>cr  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  Slate 
.  Jackson  2. 


.     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.Ave.  at  5   Points,  Columbus   11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  .Ave..  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,    Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.  Michigan 

.Ave.,    Chicago   3. 

•  INDIANA     • 

Indiana   Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 
N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-1 1 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1526-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     • 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    3248    Gratiot 

Ave..  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2H21   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 
Kalamazoo  8. 


.     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave..  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
DuUilh. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mandei  - 
son  St..  Omaha   11 . 

•     OHIO     • 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  23011 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Pavne  Ave.. 
Cleveland    14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
I  albott   Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.      CALIFORNIA      • 

Coast    Visual    Education    Co.,    6058 

Sunset   Blvd.,   Hollywood  28. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046    Hollywood    Blvd.,    Los    An 

geles  28. 
Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St., 

Oakland  11. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 

Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 


.     TEXAS     • 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave., 
Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,   Inc..   1501    Young  St., 
Dallas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Houston. 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N 
Haskell,  Dallas  I. 

Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 
Twelfth.    Austin. 

2010    North    Field   Street,   Dallas. 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

•     UTAH     • 

Deseret   Book  Company,  44   E.  So 

Temple   St..   Salt    Lake   City    III, 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Bcretania  St.. 
Honolulu,   r.  H. 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,   121    S 
Berelania    Honolulu.  T.   H. 


CANADA 

General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     .Ave..    Reglna. 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102iid  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal,  Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Mono  ton.  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535    W.   Georgia   St..   Vancouver. 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    .Ave.. 
Montreal,   Quebec. 


Consult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN   THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  niaiei-ials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-ad\ertised 
projection  ecjuipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories arc  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  lor  up-to-the-miiuite  in- 
formation on  new  Kimm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  Imd  iheir  prices  fair  and  their 
ser%i(e  oulslanding. 


dependable     audio-visual     education 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 

information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


IE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 
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Film  Notes  at  Presstime 

♦  Word  ^vas  leceiNcd  at  press- 
time  that  Cathedral  Films,  West 
Coast  religions  lilm  ]jroducer, 
had  released  For  All  People, 
16mm  sound  film,  lor  special 
reiu-lree  preview  showings 
during  Film  Coiuicil  Month. 
Requests  are  to  clear  through 
FCA  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


A-V   TEACHER  TRAINING 

(CONTl.M  F.D    FROM     PAGE    FIFTEEN) 

Student  makes  careful  note  of  signifi- 
cant points  brought  out  in  the  film 
so  that  he  might  prepare  the  class 
later  to  see  the  picture  and  to  lead 
the  discussion  following  the  showing. 
The  students  then  observe  primary 
grades  in  the  training  school  to  note 
emotional  traits  exhibited  by  the 
children  and  how  they  are  satisfied 
bv  the  teacher.  Similar-  \  isits  are 
made  to  giades  on  the  intermediate 
and  high-school  levels. 

In  a  course  iir  Basic  Procedures  in 
Guidance  of  Learning,  one  instruc- 
tor employs  the  plainiing  lommittee 
technique  of  instruction.  The  class 
helps  to  plan  the  general  contents  of 
the  course,  then  is  di\ided  into  vari- 
ous committees  each  of  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  certain  ex- 
periences that  center  aroinid  the 
problems  defined  by  the  group  for 
study.  These  conuiiitiees  do  prelim- 
inary thinking  on  the  proi>lem  and 
submit  alternate  proposals  of  what 
might  be  done.  Among  resomces 
almost  always  suggested,  are  appro- 
priate films,  filmstrips,  and  other 
visual  materials  which  bear  upon 
their  problem.  Films  are  previewed 
carefully  and  luili/ation  plans  estab- 
lished. 

Through  additional  audiovisual 
use  experiences  in  other  regularly 
offered  subjects  taken  by  students  in 
training  to  become  teachers,— experi- 
ences with  field  trips,  and  selection 
and  utilization  of  aiidio-\  isnal  ma- 
terials,—the  teacher  for  the  futuif 
gains  a  working  skill  in  this  new  and 
effective  medium.  This  type  of  ex- 
perience can  only  lead  to  more  wide- 
spread and  effective  use  ol  audio- 
visual materials  in  our  schools. 


FILM    COUNCIL    MONTH 

(CONT1.nl  ED    FRO.M     P.-VGK    SEVEN  rEEN) 

this  field  are  Emotional  Health  (Mc- 
Ciraw-Hill)  and  What's  On  Ymir 
Mind?    (NFB). 

Combatting  Juvenile  Delinquency 
♦  The  term  "juvenile  deliiujuency" 
is  not  used  as  widely  now  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  but  the  problem  it  rep- 
resents is  still  a  very  real  concern  to 
the  teachers,  parents,  welfare  groups, 
and  jiuenile  court  officials  in  .\mcr- 
ica's  cities,  large  and  small. 

Excellent  documentary  and  educa- 
tional films  on  the  subject  are  avail- 
able for  use  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
grams designed  to  interest  the  groups 
noted  above. 

.\  selection  of  some  of  the  best  of 
these  titles  offering  case  histories  and 
possible  solutions,  follow:  A  Boy 
In  Court  (Nat'l  Probation),  Build- 
ing Tomorrow  Today  (Foto-sound)  . 
Children  of  the  City*  (BIS),  Chil- 
dren On  Trial*  (BIS),  Children's 
Republic  (\.¥.  Films),  Children's 
Village  (MOT),  A  Criminal  Is 
Born   (TFC)  . 

Tackling  the  Housing  Problem 
♦  Films  and  film  forums  on  the  na- 
tional housing  shortage  are  not  go- 
ing to  build  adequate  homes  for  the 
millions  of  .\mericans  who  need 
them  today.  But  films  can  help  us 
understand  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  implications,  and  thus 
provide  the  background  that  will 
enable  us  to  act  forcefulh  anil  intel- 
ligently, when  gi\en  the  ojjportunii) 
through  local,  State,  or  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

.\ny  meeting  planned  on  this  sub- 
ject should  include  on  the  panel,  or 
in  the  audience,  local  housing  au- 
thority officials,  representatives  of 
labor  and  industry,  and  other  groups; 
\eterans'  organizations,  real  estate 
people,  social  workers. 

Films  useful  as  a  basis  for  such  a 
program  include:  Building  Amerii a's 
Houses*  (EBF) ,  Challenge  of  Hous- 
ing (NFB) ,  The  City  (Museum) , 
Country  Homes*  (BIS) ,  Home  for 
the  Brave  (LA  Housing  Connn),  .) 
Place  to  Live  (Brandon)  ,  Proud 
City*  (BLS),  The  Way  ]Ve  Live* 
(BIS)  . 

C;iiy  planning  is  another  subject  in 
the  housing  program  area.  The  Proud 
City*,  noted  above  and  The  City. 
are  useful  titles  in  this  special  field 
of  interest. 


Improving  Our  Local  Schools 
♦  School  impro\emciu  is  a  subject 
of  major  concern  in  many  communi- 
ties today  as  a  residt  ol  the  national 
attention  that  has  been  given  to  re- 
lated problems  such  as  teacher's  sal- 
aries and  the  shortage  of  teaching 
personnel. 

Since  many  individuals,  however, 
are  still  uninformed  on  the  larger 
implications  of  these  c[uestions,  a 
film  program  built  around  the  com- 
munity's school  needs  would  perform 
a  definite  public  service  and  would 
win  the  immediate  cooperation  ol 
local  groups  such  as  the  teacher's  as- 
sociations, civic  improvement  clubs. 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  etc. 

Useful  films  around  which  "educa- 
tion-centered" programs  of  this  type 
can  be  built  include:  Children's 
Charter*  (BIS)  ,  Education  Is  Good 
Business,  (General  Pic) ,  Learning  to 
Understand  Children  (McGraw- 
Hill),  Teacher's  Crisis  (MOT),  Who 
]Vill  Tea(h  Your  Child?    (NFB). 

Educating  the  Children  of  Europe 
♦  But  (lur  imeiest  in  school  improve- 
ment cannot  be  confined  exclusively 
to  f)ur  own  communities.  The  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  as  well  as  physi- 
cal plight  of  the  children  of  Europe 
is  also  very  much  our  concern,  along 
with  such  questions  as:  How  are 
these  children  being  educated?  What 
do  they  need?  How  can  we  help 
them?. 

Two  excellent  films  which  provide 
possible  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  give  the  essential  background 
information  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole,  are:  School  In  Cologne* 
(BIS)  ,  an  account  of  the  pitiful  con- 
dition of  schools  in  the  British  zone 
of  Western  Germany,  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children,  and  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  the  schools  and  school 
authorities,  and  Hungry  Minds 
(Brandon)  which  covers  the  same 
needs  of  the  children  herded  togeth- 
er in  European  DP  Camps.  '■ 
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Improving  Community  Library  Service 

♦  I'lihaps  llicic  is  a  libiarx  piojici 
unck'i  wav  in  xoiii  (oiiiinuuiu  aiiiuil 
al  inai  ki'tiii;4  a  lil)iai\  lioiul  issur.  or 
cslahli^liiiij;  a  "ixiokmolMk"  iihraiy 
cxioiision  unit— or  possil)!)  a  drive 
to  set  up  a  i()unt\-\\  idc  liljiarv 
service. 

11  interest  in  an\  ol  tliese,  or  re- 
lated projects,  is  widespread:  or  il 
the  library  tacilities  in  \oiir  area 
seeni  to  l)e  inaileijuate,  a  film  pro- 
i;iani  lo-sponsoreil  witii  the  l'ui)li( 
Library  iniglu  lie  sour  best  subject 
for  Film  Coiuuil  Month.  Useful 
title  sui>!>esii()ns  for  this  program  in- 
clude: Books  &  People,  The  M'caltli 
Witliin  (ALA),  Bookward  Ho! 
(General  Pic) ,  Library  On  Wheels 
(XFB). 

Improving   Communify   Film   Service 

♦  High  on  the  list  of  possible  pro- 
grams for  Film  Council  Month  is 
one  designed  to  improve  film  services 
and  facilities  in  your  own  commu- 
nity. There  are  "films  about  films" 
that  can  be  presented  to  stimulate 
local  interest  and  to  serve  as  a  spring 
board  for  a  discussion  of  cjuesticjiis 
concerning  the  availability  of  fdms 
in  your  localitv.  the  establishment  or 
operation  of  a  local  film  information 
center,  the  need  for  an  integrated 
system  of  securing  or  training  \no- 
jcctor  operators,  etc. 

Tfii-  I'ilm  -J-  You*  (NFB) ,  an  ac- 
count of  community  film  council  de- 
\elopmcui  in  Cianada,  is  the  film 
with  the  highest  priority  as  material 
for  a  program  on  this  subject.  Other 
valuable  titles  include:  Usitig  the 
Cltissroo7u  Film*  (EBF) ,  an  explana- 
tion of  school  uses  of  motion  pic- 
tures; Film  Tactics  (US  Navy) ,  cov- 
ering film  utilization  procedures  in 
U.  S.  naval  training  programs,  and 
Shoxun  by  Request*  (BIS)  the  story 
of  non-theatrical  film  distribution  in 
Great  Britain. 

Vocafional  Guidance  Films 
♦  Ciarl  Mahnke  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Films  has  notified  FC.V  head- 
(luariers  that  general  subjects  on 
leadership  and  vocational  guidance 
counselling  will  be  made  available 
through    FC;A    for   special   previews. 


National  Sources  for  Film  Council  Programs 


A.  F.  Films:  A.  I.  Kiliiis  Inc.,  Uidd  ltiii,ulvv:i\ . 
New   \()ik   I 'I,  New  Vork. 

.ALA:  .\iiK-ili.m  l.ihraiy  Assoihilimi  I'lililici 
IV  l)i\,.  :M1  I'.ist  Iliiniii  Si..  Chu.igd  II. 
Illiiu>is. 

.Vss'n  Films:  .\ss(>(i;ition  Films  (V.MC.X  Mo- 
lion  I'icliiic  liincau).  317  .Madison  .Vvu- 
nuc-.  New  Vork.  .New  Vork.  (liraiuli  olli<es 
in  Chicago.  Dalla-S.  and  San  Francisco). 

*BIS:  British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  Vork  20.  New 
■^ork.  (Films  also  available  from  BIS  ollices 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  Chicago,  and  San 
Iruncisco;  and  from  ihc  Brilish  Consu 
lale  C.eneral  ollices  in  Boston.  Delroii. 
Hoiislon.  l.os  .\ngcles.  and  Sealtle.) 

Brandon:  Brandon  Films  Inc.,  KilHt  Bro.id 
way.  New   Vork,  New  ^ork. 

*Cath:  Cathedral  Films.  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cellucotton:  Inlernalional  Celliuotlon  I'ldd 
nets  Co.,  919  North  Michigan  .Vveiuie. 
Chicago  1 1.  Illinois. 

-Coronet:  Coronet  Instructional  Films.  C:oro- 
ncl   Bldg.,  Chicago   1.  Illinois. 

-EBF:  Encyclopaedia  Brilaniiica  Films,  Inc.. 
I1.")0  Wilmette  .Xveiuie.  Wilnulle.  Illinois. 

-FI:  Films.  Int..  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New 

Vork  \H.  New  Vork. 
Film  Program:  Film  Program  Ser\ices,  1173 

.Vvenue   of    ihe   .Americas.    New    Vork    19, 

New  Vork. 
Fotosound:  F'otosound  Sludios  liu.,  20  F.ast 

42nd  St.,  New  Vork  17,  New  Vork. 

(;E:  General  Electric  Co..  Distribution  .Sec- 
lion,  .Vdverlising  &  .Sales  Promolion  Dept., 
1  River  Road.  Schenectady  5,  .New  Vork. 
(Films  also  available  from  GE  regional 
ollncs   in   principal  cities.) 

General  Mills:  General  Mills  Inc..  Film  Li- 
brary. 400  Second  Avenue,  .Sonlh.  Miiinc 
apolis  1,  Minnesota. 

General  Pic:  General  Pictures  Productions 
Inc..  021  Sixth  .Avenue,  Des  Moines  9. 
Iowa. 

*IFF:  International  Film  Foundation,  KJOO 
Broadway,   New-   Vork    19,   New    Vork. 

LA  Housing  Comm:  Los  .Angeles  Housing 
Caravan  Committee,  659  North  Weslern 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

iMcCraw-Hill:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text- 
Film  Dept..  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  Vork 
18,  New  Vork. 

MOT:  March  of  lime.  Forum  Kiliiions, 
369  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  Vork  17, 
New  York. 

Museum:  .Museum  of  Modern  .An  Film 
Library,  11  West  53rd  St.,  New  Vork.  New 
Vork. 

Nat'l  Probation:  National  Probalion  .<:  Pa 
role  .Association,  1790  Broadway,  New 
Vork  19,  New  Vork. 


NC:<;j:  National  Couleieiue  ol  Cihiislians  S; 
lews,   :WI    Foiinb    Aveinie.   New    Vork    l(>. 

.\iw    Vork.    (CoMsnll     bxal     Ki-dl k    loi 

uHh  cs    in   ]M  iiH  i|>al   cities). 
NC    Health    Hoard:    North    Carolina    Slate 
Board   of   Ileallh.   Film    Sefliou,   Raleigh. 
North  Carolina. 
«NFB:  National  Film  Board  of  C;uiada.  400 
West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois:  620 
Fifth    .\\enne.   New    Vork   20,   New    Voik. 
NV  Dept.  of  Comni:  New  Vork  Slate  Depi. 
ot   Commerce,  Film    I.ibi:ir\.    10   Ilo\»ar<l 
St..  .\lbany   1,  New  Vork. 
NVl):   New   Vork   Univeisiiv,   Film   Library. 
21)   Washinglon    Plaie.   New    Vork    3,   New 
Vork. 
Ohio  State:   Ohio  State    1  niveisiu.    ISiiiciii 
of     F'ducation     Research,    Columbus     10, 
Ohio. 
Oregon  Med:  Lniversily  of  Oicgim.  \lcdi(al 

,S<h()ol.  Portland  I.  Orc-gon. 
SVE:    .Society    for    Visual    Ediuaiion,    Inc., 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   10,  111. 
Sun-Dial:  Sun-Dial  Films.  62."i  .Madison  .\\e- 

luie.  New  Vork  22.  New  Vork 
TFC:     Teaching    Film    Cusiodiaiis    Ini..    2.") 

Wesi    13id  St,,  New  Vork.  .New    Vork. 
I'SUA:   I'niled   States   Depaitineul   of  .\gri 
(iilliue,    Ollice    of     Intormalion,     Motion 
Picture    .Services.    Washinglon    2j.    D.C, 
(Note:    USD.A    productions    are   generally 
available  on  loan  from  the  film  library  of 
vour   Stale   Extension   .Service.) 
US    Public    Health:    United    Suites    Public 
Health     Service,     Washington     2'i,     I),C.. 
(F'ilms    also    available     from     \oui     local 
Health    De])l.) 
USN.A:   United   Service   for   New    .\mcri<ans 
Inc.  15  Park  Row,  .New  Vork  7.  New  Vork. 
U.   S.    Navy:    U.    S.    Navy    Dept.,    F'xecntive 
OHice  of   the   Secretary,   Office   of    Public 
Information.    Motion    Piclnre    Section. 
Washinglon  25.  I).  C.    (Or  apply  to  Publii 
Information  Office,  Headipiarlers  of  your 
local  Naval  District.) 
US  State  Dept:  U.  S.  Deiiarlmenl  of  Slate, 
Office  of  Information   &;   Educalional   E\ 
change,    35    W.    45th    Si..    New    Vork    19. 
New  York. 
UW:   United  World  Films.   \4\r,    Park   Ave- 
nue, New  Vork  29,  New  York. 
*Voca:    Vocational    Guidance    Films.    Inc., 
Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions.  Des  Moines 
10,  Iowa. 
*Yng.    Amer.:    Young    .America    Films.    Inc.. 

IH  E.  41sl  St..  New  Vork  17. 
-NOTE:  Names  of  film  producers  denoted 
above  wilh  an  asterisk  before  the  source 
abbreviation  have  confirmed  availability  of 
special  preview  prints  via  Film  Council 
headcjuarlers  during  Film  Council  Month. 
Write  to  FC.A  headquarters  at  Chicago  6. 
111.  for  preview  prints  of  these  producers  for 
special  Film  C;ouncil  showings  only.  Other- 
wise write  protlucers  al  addresses  shown. 
Films  and  sources  listed  in  these  pages 
were    only     those    available    al    press    lime. 


Additional   programs   and   sources   will   be   sent   out    bv 
Film  Council  Headcjuarlers  during  the  month  of  .March. 
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The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  has  recently  completed  the 
10-minute  film  "You  Ca7i  Help"  which  presents  the  case  for  cooperative 
action  in  dispelling  this  disease.   Scenes  above  are  typical  of  the  film. 

National  T.  B.  Association  Presents  the  Case  for  Group  Action 


♦  You  Can  Help  is  the  name  and 
the  theme  of  the  latest  fihii  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  in  its  fight 
against  the  dreaded  lung  disease. 
Like  several  other  films  in  the 
series,  this  10  minute  black  and 
white  sound  motion  picture  strives 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  TB  by 
dispelling  the  mist  of  ignorance 
surrounding  it  and  organizations 
devoted  to  its  extinction. 

Narration,  animated  drawings 
and  anion  photography  combine 
to  tell  the  story  of  an  average  local 
tuberculosis  association,  a  volun- 
tary organization  with  a  program 
based  on  community  needs. 
Health  education  through  press, 
radio,  films  and  other  communi- 
cation media  is  shown  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  association.  Spe- 
cifically,   the   local   unit   seeks    to 


help  everyone  in  the  community 
to  realize  what  he  can  do  to  help 
himself  and  others  avoid  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  clever  animations  clarify 
the  activities  of  the  local  TB  agen- 
cies as  well  as  their  relationship  to 
state  and  national  associations. 
While  emphasizing  prevention 
and  research  aspects  of  tubercu- 
losis prevention,  the  film  also  de- 
scribes the  role  of  the  association 
in  case  finding  and  rehabilitation. 

Edgar  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
NTA  materials  committee  and 
head  of  the  bureau  of  educational 
research  at  Ohio  State  University, 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
producer  Paul  J.  Fcnnell  on  the 
film.  Community  groups  can  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  You  Can  Help  with- 
out charge  through  state  or  local 
tuberculosis  associations. 


The  University  Press  in  a  Visual  Age 

-k  One  of  the  most  imporiaiu  (locunicnts  in  the  publications  ol  the 
a-\  field  will  appear  next  month  when  See  &  Hear  presents  the  fnsi 
comprehensi%e  survey  of  college  and  university  film  production 
activities.  Rcser\e  your  extra  copies  today:  order  from 
SEE  &  HEAR  MAGAZINE  •   812  N.  DEARBORN   •   CHICAGO 


A-V   REPORT   FROM   ITALY 

•    Progress  in  the  Schools  • 

THE  Educational  Film  Field 
in  Italy  offers  a  vast  area  for 
immediate  development,  part- 
1)  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  long, 
uninterrupted,  artistic  tradition  ol 
the  Italian  people  has  already  taught 
them  the  educational  value  of  pic- 
tures and  has  made  them  perhaps 
the  most  "visual-conscious"  people 
in  the  world.  , 

There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  fifty  small  "theatres"  in 
Italy,  each  seating  from  50  to  150 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  16mm 
screen  presentations.  Within  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  as  more  films 
become  available,  this  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  a  full  po- 
tential of  10,000. 

The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  well  aware  of  the  \alue 
of  the  medium  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  activity  aimed  toward  the 
establishment  of  16mm  theatres  in 
many  of  the  Church's  30,000  parish 
houses.  Since,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  there  are  some  6,000  Catholic 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions, it  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
16mm  cinema  houses  in  the  counir\ 
will  be  operated  by  Church  author- 
ities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, responsible  for  the  s  e  c  u  I  a  i 
schools,  has  initiated  the  distribu- 
tion of  1,000  silent  projectors  which 
will  be  used,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  to  show  instructional  films  in 
classrooms.  There  are  already  about 
fifty  general  education  and  scientific 
films  completed  and  available  for 
distribution. 

At  present  the  best  Italian  distri- 
bution set-ups  for  educational  pic- 
tures are  those  of  "Cinefilm",  asso- 
ciated with  the  Catholic  center  of 
the  film  industry,  and  Roman  Films, 
both  of  which  were  organized 
through  the  work  of  the  Pia  Society 
of  San  Paolo.  This  latter  concern  is 
lining  up  100  film  rental  agencies 
in  their  chain  of  bookstores  which 
arc  located  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
When  the  process  is  complete,  rental 
films  will  be  as  easily  obtainable  as 
rental  books,  and  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Ferruccia  Society  has  estab- 
lished a  film  processing  plant  at 
Milan  to  overcome  Italy's  shortage 
in  this  area.  ' 


SUPERIORITY  OF  BELL  &  HOWELL  PROJECTORS 

PROVED  CONCLUSIVELY 

BY  THESE  STARTLING  COMPARATIVE  TESTS! 


In  a  dramatic  battle  of  elimination,  seven 
competitive  projectors  are  running  continu- 
ously ...  24  hours  a  day  ...  on  laboratory 
test  stands. 

As  machines  faU,  they  are  removed,  re- 
paired, and  replaced  in  the  test.  Because  of 
low  down  time,  the  B&H  FILMOSOUND 
(right)  has  passed  300  hours  with  a  tremen- 
dous lead  over  any  other  machine  in  the  race. 

In  buying  a  projector ...  especially  for  day- 
in,  day-out  use  .  .  .  make  sure  you  choose 
a  projector  that  is  performance -tested. 
Make  sure  it's  a  Bell  &  Howell! 


HERE'S  THE  EVIDENCE  AFTER  100  HOURS. ^ 

NLl,!  , 

JP-„^ 

m 

PROJECTOR 

MACHINE 
REPAIRED 

FILM 
BROKE 

^1^^™^^ 

REPLACED 

PICTURE 
STEADINESS 

FILM* 
PROTECTION 

BELL  &  HOWELL 

No 

No 

Once  (at  80  hrs.) 

Steady 

Excellent 

PROJECTOR  "A" 

Twice  (Major) 

9  times 

4  times 

Very  Unsteady 

Fair** 

PROJECTOR  "B" 

Once  (Minor) 

1  6  times 

6  times 

Steady 

Poor 

PROJECTOR  "C" 

Once  (Minor) 

2  times 

Once  (at  64  hrs.) 

Slightly  Unsteady 

Fairly  Good** 

PROJECTOR  "D" 

Twice  (Major) 

1  5  times 

7  times 

Very  Unsteady 

Poor** 

PROJECTOR  "E" 

Twice  (Major) 

6  times 

3  times 

Unsteady 

Fairly  Good** 

PROJECTOR  "F" 

Four  Times 
(Major) 

27  times 

1  3  times 

Very  Unsteady 

Poor 

NEW  ACADEMY  FILMOSOUNP 


Lightweight,  portable.  Provides  80-minute  show 
.  .  .  stops  for  individual  still  pictures.  Reverses 
instantly.  Brilliant  1000-watt  lamp.  Double  the 
sound  output  of  other  lightweight  sound  pro- 
jectors. Approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
With  8",  separate  speaker,  only  $495. 

ALL  FILMOS  ARE  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE! 

During  life  of  product,  any  defects  in  workman- 
ship or  material  will  be  remedied  free  (except 
transportation). 


*  Ratings  indicate  condition  of  film  relative  to  scratches  and  wear. 
•*  Indicates  machine  also  deposits  oil  on  film. 


*  ONE-CASE  FILMOSOUND    (shown  above) 


Outstanding  picture  brilliance  from  1000-watt  lamp.  Natural 
sound  from  built-in  6"  speaker.  Fast  rewind,  instant  reverse. 
Stops  for  stills.  Approved  by  Underwriters*  Laboratories.  An 
amazing  value  .  .  .  $449. 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  write  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7184 
McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45.  Branches  in  New  York,  Holly- 
wood, and  Washington,  D.  C. 


BeloWSwell 


Since  1907  the  I?  gest  Manuacturer  of  Professional  Motion  PIctara 

Equipment  fer  Hollywood  and  the  World  S 


mi: 


417 

LIGHTED 

PICTURES 

Price  M3.50 


Plus  sales  tax  where  applicable 


The  Jam  Handy  Organization 

2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 

□   Send  me  your  7  slidefllms  entitled  "Water  Life."  ($43.50) 

n  Send    me    Information  on  other  available    slidefllms    and 
moving  pictures  on  other  subjects. 


NAME 

POSITION.  .  . 

SCHOOL   OR   ORGANIZATION. 
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CITY STATE 

Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit— Sub/ect  to  Change  Without  Notice 


to  supplement 

later  elementary,  junior 

and  senior  high  school 

science  and  biology 

classes— 


WATER  LIFE 
SLIDEFILMS 

IN    COLOR 


This  helpful  new  kit  consists  of  seven  cJiscussiona! 
slidefllms  in  color — organized  into  24  teaching  units 
for  the  study  of  Water  Life.  Planned  for  later  ele- 
mentary science  classes,  they  can  be  used  in  general 
science  and  v^ith  biology  classes  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Helping  to  introduce  the  students  to  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  life,  these  slidefllms  portray  clearly 
and  interestingly  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants 
and  animals,  their  relation  to  their  environment,  and 
their  importance  to  man.  Each  lesson  ends  with 
questions  designed  to  encourage  class  discussion 
and  check  the  comprehension  of  the  students. 

Elementary  and  high  school  teachers  will  find  this 
new  color  series  invaluable  for  stimulating  interest, 
when  guiding  the  study  of  water  life.  Please  send 
this  coupon   now  for  these   modern   teaching    aids. 


JAM  HANDY 
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SPECIAL    REPORT:    FILM    PRODUCTION 
IN    U.S.    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES 

Featuring:  Illustrated  Articles  on  Sixteen 
College  and  University  Film  Production  Programs 

April  •  1949    •  Issue    8    of    Volume    4 


In  Calt/ornia— To  deliver  two  Kodachrome  originals  of  the  1949  Rose 
Bowl  Game,  Walter  D.  Porep  uses  two  Mitchell  "  l6"s  on  one  tripod. 


J^fi$'- 


In  South  Dakota— Reid  H.  Ray  Film  Industries  uses  two  Mitchell  "t 
to  shoot  different  angles  simultaneously  in  filming  the  "Passion  Plj 


•Hfij^« 
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Wherever  16  mm  Movies  are  filmed 


/^/V<^ 


f^VV  m^d  m  ^1/  I"  Illinois— woi 

^W  ^m    ^J^^  ▼         ///  full   color   proi 


<Lh^ 


///  ////Ho/s— Vogue-Wright  Studios,  Inc.,  use   Mitchell  "16"  to  fil 
full   color   production   for   the   Firestone   Steel    Products   Compar 

Professionals  nialce  AfevtJ 

Throughout  the  world  16  mm  films  are  achieving  spectacular  '  ' 
successes  in  the  fields  of  Religion,  Education,  Business  ail    - 
Industry,  and  Entertainment.    New  and  Better  production 
techniques,  and  truly  professional  camera  equipment  are 
contributing  to  the  growing  reputation  of  16  mm  films.  ,   | 
First  to  bring  35  mm  quality  to  16  mm  film,  the  Mitchell  "16"    j  ] 
Professional  Camera  has  won  the  recognition  of  products 
who  demand  versatile  motion  picture  equipment  to  meet 

every  condition.    The  Mitchell  "16"  has  the  same  smooth 
positive  operation,  workmanship  and  time-proven  features 
that  have  made  35  mm  Mitchell  Cameras  world  famous 
as  standard  equipment  of  the  major  studios.* 
Mitchell  is  proud  of  the  important  part  the  "16"  Professional 
is  playing,  and  is  destined  to  play  in  the  continuing  develc- 
ment  of  new  techniques  in  filming  better  16  mm  productions 


4f//eAe//l^a 


II 


frincffeff  K^ar^pera  corporation 

666    WEST     HARVARD     STREET    •     GLENDALE  4,    CALIFORNIA    •    CABLE  ADDRESS:     "MITCAMCO" 

EASTEIN    RirilSENTATIVE:  THEODORE    AITMAN.    521    HUH    AVENUE   •     NEW    YORK    CUT    17   •    MURRAY    Hill.    2-7038 
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Look    toS.V.E.       FOR      FILMSTRIPS 
CREATED     TO     MEET     YOUR     CLASSROOM     NEEDS 


The  Versatile  i\'eiu 

"Instructor"  300 


Tri-Piii"j)ose 


2"  X  2"  Slides 
Filmstrips 


New  From  the  Base  Up! 


New  duo-threading  .  .  .  fast  "i)iish-in-style'"  or  conven- 
tional .  .  .  smooth  fdni  advance  forward  or  backward  .  . 
without  tearing  or  scratching  film  .  .  .  these  are  but  feu 
of   the  nian\    features  of   this  outstanding  new   projector. 

An  inipioved  optical  system  with  all  elements  coaled  pro- 
vides maximinii  screen  brilliance  and  full  color  value  from 
Kilor  slides.  Changing  from  slides  to  filmstrips  or  vice 
versa  can  be  accomplished  cpiicklv  as  filmstrip  masks  and 
aperture  glasses  are  a  single  self-contained  unit.  Ihe  wide. 
siuid\  base  of  the  new  projector  prevents  tipping.  .Smooth 
anil  positive  Micro  lilt  elevator.  New  Morocco  Bronze 
Crackle  finish   with  satin  chrome  trim. 


t.omplctc  with  semiautomatic  slide  changer.  W'ocoted 
.S.\.F..  .')"  .\nasliginat  lens  and  attractive  twotone  lift  olt 
case,  the  "Instructor"  3U0  is  being  introduced  at  $90. 


HISTORY  OF  SHELTER 


construction  of  Neolithic  Pile  Dwelling 


Another  addition  to  tlie  World 
Past  and  Present  Series  pro- 
duced cooperatively  by  the 
University  Museum  and  S.V.E. 
This  filmstrip  illustrates  the 
importance  of  climate,  culture 
and  environment  in  the  way 
men  have  made  their  shelters 
through  the  centuries.  Each  film- 
strip  in  black  and  wliite  with 
captions  and  subtitles..  ..S3. 00 


iK'eiv   Releases   For   Immediate   Delivery 
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AMOUNT 

CHOiT         III 

':iL  N^mc  of  Item  D«bit«i 
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1             Name  of  Itsm  Crtdrttd 

- 

l.laU.lll 

Eiphiutieii  gf  the  traniKtloii 

J 

An  Outline  of  a  Journal  Entry  in  a 
Two-Column  Journal 

THE  BOOKKEEPING  CYCXE-Pait  I 

first  in  a  series  of  hlmstrips  based  on  the  South  Westeiii  I'libli.sh- 
ing  Co.  publication  20th  CEN  I  URV  BOOKRF.El'INC.  .\ND 
.\C'.C:OUNTING  and  produced  cooperatively  by  .South Western 
l'ul)lishing  Co.  and  S.V.E.  In  full  color,  this  filmstrip  (overs  the 
Recording  and  Posting  of  The  Opening  Entry  to  the  ledger.  Two 
additional  hlmstrips  are  being  prepared  which  will  cover  the  rest 
of  the  bookkeeping  cycle.  Each  filmstrip  in  full  color,  with  cap- 
tions and  subtitles SS.oo 


USE  YOUR  LIBRARY 


A  ne\v  77  frame  filmstrip  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Library 
Association  and  now  available 
through  S.V.E.  encourages  the 
use  of  the  library  and  explains 
how  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  can  locate  books, 
magazines  and  pamphlets. them- 
selves as  well  as  how  to  find 
facts  in  these  sources.  Each  film- 
strip  is  black  and  white  with 
captions   and    subtitles. ..  .SS.OO 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  SERIES 


riiis  new  series  of  filmstrips 
piepared  especially  for  Ameri- 
tan  Schools  from  pictures  sup- 
plied b>  the  British  Information 
Ser\ices  calls  attention  not  only 
to  the  notable  features  and 
places  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom 
and  some  of  the  Dominions  but 
also  to  the  habits,  tustoms  and 
problems  of  the  people.  Set  of 
14  black  and  white  filmstrips 
with  captions  and  subtitles  in 
picturol    file   box S38.50 


Write  lor  your  FREE  copy  of  Ihe 
newly  revised  Picturol  Catalog  list- 
ing over  1,000  filmstrips  in  the 
S.V.E.  Library  of  Educational  Film- 
strips.  Ask  for  name  of  the  S.V.E. 
educational  dealer  nearest  you. 


To  find  BOOKS 
use  the  CARD              _ 
CATALOG.            M 
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SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 
1  GO  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO   1 1,  ILLINOIS 
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'SC15EEN  TEST" 

shows  amazing  improvement 
in  your  picturesl 


Project  your  pictures  on  Free  Sample 
of  Radiant's  new  "Million  Mirror" 
screen  fabric — and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  difference  it  makes! 

See  how  millions  of  tiny  glass  mirrors, 
tirmly  imbedded  iii  the  pure  white  screen 
surlace,  make  your  pictures  fairly  glow 
with  life!  See  what  happens  when  light 
PJ*,-^  /is  ny/d'ito/ instead  of  absorbed!  \'ou  will 
enjoy  clearer,  sharper  black  and  whites — 

richer,  brighter,  more  brilliant  colors.  Here  is  projection  as 

real  as  life  itself! 

Then  ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  new  1949  Radiant 
Screens.  Notice  how  easily  they  set  up  —  how  ruggedly 
they're  built.  Used  and  approved  by  leading  industrial  con- 
cerns, school  systems,  churches  and  government  agencies 
all  over  the  world  —  you  cannot  buy  a  better  screen.  The 
New   1949  Radiant  Screens  are  priced  as  low  as  $12.50! 

Send  coupon 
and  get 


ABSOLUTELY 

FREE 

•  Generous  sample  of 
new  Radiant  '■Million 
Mirror"  Screen  Fabric 
.  .  .  Test  it  with  your 
own  projector  and  see 
for  yourself  the  remark- 
able improvement  over 
any  other  projection 
surface. 

•  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory— your  handy 
guide  to  hundreds  of 
film  sources. 


RADIANT 


PROJtCTION    SCREENS 


Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp. 
Ii;'t:t  ^,     r.tlrri.in  .\\v..  Chi.aRc.  H.  111. 

Send  me  FREE:  Sample  of  Radiant  "Million 
Mirror"  Screen  Fabric  AND  Basic  Film  Source 
Directory 

AJiirtM 

City State . 


My  dealer  is 


SIGHT  &  SOUND  in  Ihe  NEWS 

23  College  A-V  Leaders  Meet  at  Stephens 

•k  At  the  iii\  itation  of  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Dean  of  In- 
struction and  Librarian  at  Stephens  College,  A-V  repre- 
sentatives from  twenty-three  U.  S.  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  gathered  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  early  this  month 
lo  attend  the  Stephens-sponsored  "Conference  On 
Effecti\e  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Col- 
lege Teaching." 

According  to  Robert  de  Kieffer,  chairman  of  the 
three-day  meeting,  the  conference  was  called  to  enable 
college  and  university  a-v  specialists  to:  1)  report  and 
discuss  experiences  in  the  utilization  of  a-\'  materials  in 
college  teaching;  2)  to  identify  problems  encountered 
in  using  a-v  aids  in  such  situations;  3)  to  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences  relative  to  possible  soliuions  of  these 
problems;  and  4)  to  identify  problems  of  collegiate  a-v 
utilization  on  which  finther  research  is  needed. 

With  these  objecti\es  in  mind,  conference  delegates 
participated  in  panel  and  discussion  groups  considering 
problems  in  four  specific  areas  of  concentration:  1) 
stimulating  facidty  members  to  use  a-v  materials;  2) 
developing  a  faculty  program  for  effective  utilization  of 
materials  in  teaching;  3)  using  specific  a-\'  materials; 
and  4)    evaluation  and  research. 

Panel  chairmen  and  featiued  conference  speakers, 
in  addition  to  the  hosts,  included:  Jamis(Mi  Handy, 
president,  The  Jam  Handy  Organization;  Francis  W. 
Noel,  chief.  Division  of  A-V  Education,  California  State 
Board  of  Education:  Edgar  Dale,  professor.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  State  University  of  Ohio;  and 
William  Gnaedinger,  director  of  A-V  Materials,  State 
College  of  Washington. 

Story  of  Purdue  U  Told  in  New  Picture 

-k  16mm  prints  of  One  Brick  Higher,  a  iinicjue  feature- 
length  motion  picture  story  of  Purdue  University,  will 
be  released  late  this  autunm  for  general  distribution  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement  from  the  producer.  Film 
Siudios  of  Chicago.  I  he  (lO-minute  "nuisical  film  biog- 
raphy" of  Piuiliie  is  ciurently  touring  the  nation's 
theatrical  ciicuit  in  3,'')mm  \ersions. 

One  Brick  liigiicr  combines  educational  informa- 
tion, music,  and  straight  entertainment  in  just  such 
proportions  as  to  ap])eal  to  film  audiences  of  all  ages. 

(l  HIS  NEWS  SECTION  IS  CONTINUED  ON  PACE  EIGHT) 
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Ways  to  Good  Habits 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


Rest  and  Health 


For  a  complete  catalog  and  full 

Information   on   purchase,   lease-purchase, 

preview,  or  rental  sources,  write  to: 

Coronet 


CORONET    BUILDING 
CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 


Released 

This 
Month 


8  HEW  CORONET  .MSTRUCT.OMAI  f.tMS 

He„„e.>,e,.=..addUions,„,.,ce.e,-^o.in.Co,o„e. 

_,,e  production  and  laboratory  tacdn.es  .  .  . 


our 


own  comple 


„,  leading  snbject  matte,  specialists. 


v,iih  the  collaboration 

,h.  same  educators  «bo»nte, our  textbooks... 

,,„,„,l„on<lertl.atn,ore  teachers  in. nor.  scl,c„U 

,    c        nvp  usin<^  Coronet  Films, 
than  ever  before  aie  usin„ 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


MATHEMATICS 


Improve 


Your  Prononciatiot\ 


Principles  of  Scale  Drawing 
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Measurement  of  Electricity 
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/K(?(f...the worlds  f..es» EDUCATIONAL  RECORVER... 


the  new . . .  improved 


with  amazing  ''Mag/C  RlbbOtt" 


Only  the''$OUNDMIRROR''onersalltliese  advantages 

•  Superior  lone  quolity  and  fidelity  — Lifelike  Adelity  in 
voice  recordings  — rich  depth  of  tone  in  music.  There's 
no  scratchy  background  or  needle  noise  to  mar  the 
reproduction. 

•  Eosy  to  handle  "Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape.  Cannot 
snarl  or  tangle.  Compare  it  to  almost  invisible  hair-thin 
wire  used  on  competitive  recorders. 

•  Program  can  be  "edited"— "Magic  Ribbon"  recording 
tape  can  be  easily  cut  and  rejoined  with  cellulose  mend- 
ing tape  to  remove  unwanted  portions  and  rearrange 
program  sequence. 

•  Simplified  operation-No  other  recorder  is  so  easy  to  operate. 
No  complicated  threading.  Simple  control  provides  for  play, 
record,  rewind,  or  fast  forward  functions. 

•  Automatic  high  speed  rewind —"Magic  Ribbon"  auto- 
matically reverses  and  rewinds  in  less  than  three  minutes 
.   .   .   faster   than    any   competitive   recorder   on   the  market! 

•  "ACOUSTICEL"*  non-directional  microphone.  Provides  fidelity 
and   sensitivity  usually  offered  only  in  professional  types. 

•  Easy  fail  indexing—Provision  is  made  for  returning  quickly 
and  easily  to  a  decided  portion  of  a  recording. 

•  Thirty  minute  recording  time  — Provided  by  each  reel  of 
"Magic  Ribbon".  .  .  ideal  for  school  use. 

•  Economy  —  In  addition  to  the  reasonable  first  price,  the 
economy  of  the  "Magic  Ribbon'"  recording  tape  is  important 
to  the  school  budget.  'Magic  Ribbon  "  can  be  replayed 
indefinitely  .  .  .  can  be  erased  and   reused  again  and  again. 

•  Adaptability -The  "SOUNDMIRROR"  can  be  connected 
directly  to  a  radio  receiver  for  recording.  It  can  be  connected 
to  the  school  sound  system  for  replaying  programs  through- 
out the  building. 

Uses  for  "SOUNDMIRROR" 


•  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

quick  recognition  of  word  sound 
and  usage 

*  ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND 

recording   concerts   and   practice 
sessions  for  study 

^    POLITICAL  AND  HISTORY 

dramatized  commentaries  and 
currcnc  tvciits 

^   SCHOOL   EXERCISES 

special  school  events  and  educa- 
tional addresses 


*  SPEECH  STUDY 

correction  of  speech  defects 

*  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

building   musical  and  vocal 
libraries  for  study 

-A^  DRAMA   STUDY 

classroom    programs   and   elocu- 
tion training 

^   DISCUSSION   GROUPS 

School  society  meetings  and 
social  and  civic  studies 


Priced  right 

for  your 

school  budget 


Ask  your  /oca/  dealer  for  a  demonsfration  of  the 


ff 
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MMIRROR 

THiifcc  l^iM^XK  School  l^ectncUx 


or  write 
The  Brush  Development  Co.,  3405  Perkins  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


•Trade  Mark  Reg. 
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FIRST  IN    /MAGNETIC   RECORDING 
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Maurer  post-war  equipment  is  as  far  ahead  in  its  field  today,  as 
were  the  original  Maurer  models  which  first  put  16-mm  films  in  the 
professional  class. 

Many  of  those  early  Maurer  models  are  still  producing  results 
that  are  acceptable  even  under  present  standards. 

A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  of  Maurer  post-war  equipment 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Maurer  16-mm  Recorder 

produces  soiin<I  tracks  of 
tiie  hifihest  quality  and 
fidelity.  Standard  ampli- 
fier equipment  provides 
the  full  frequency  range 
that  iitandard  projectors 
and  television  receivers 
are  equipped  to  repro- 
duce. A  flat  frequencv 
range  of  30  to  10,000 
cvcles  is  available. 


Maurer  16-mm  Professional 
Motion  Picture  Camera  — 
unapproaclied    in    the    16-min    field 
for   accuracy   —   for  versatility. 


Maurer  16-mm  Film  Phonograph  — 
a  high-fidelity  reproducer  for  re- 
recording,  that  provides  a  flat 
characteristic  ±  1  db  to  10,000  cps. 


maurer. 


J.  A.  MAURER,  INC. 

37-01    ?lst  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Professional 

Motion  Picture  Cameras 
Sound  Recording  Equipment 
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THE  DA-LITE  MODEL  C  is  an  ideal  s.-mi -portable, 
h<u\  \  -i|iii\  M-reen  for  large  elassrooms  anil  aiiilitoriiims. 
It  may  he  suspended  from  ceilinj;  or  wall  or  plaeed.  as 
the  9'xl2'  size  heri>  illustrated,  in  I)a-Lite"s  sturdy 
Model  C  Aluminum  Floor  Stand. 

^%x^  DA-LITE 

—  THE  SCREENS    THAT 

EXPERIENCE  BUILT! 

For  forty  years,  Da -Lite  has  pioneered  in 
producing  the  best  screens  for  professional 
and  non -professional  j)rojection.  The  same 
high  quality  which  makes  Da-Lite  the  pre- 
ferred screen  in  the  fin- 
est theaters,  is  found  in 
all  Da-Lite  portable 
models  used  in  schools, 
churches,  industry  and 
homes. 


Since  1909,  when  the  first 
Da-Lite  Screens  were 
used  in  "Nickelodeons" 
Da-I^ite  has  heen  famous 
for  screens  of  superior 
quality. 


Made  by  the  origina- 


tors of  the  "Crystal- 
Beaded"  fabric, 
Da-Lite  Screens  give 
new  life  and  brilliance 
to  all  types  of  projected  visual  aids.  Ask 
your  supplier  for  Da-Lite  Screens  today! 
Sixty-eight  models  and  sizes. 

Write  for  FRKK  sample  .swatch 
of  Da-Lite's  "Oystal-Beaded" 
fabric  and  your  copy  of  the  in- 
teresting and  helpful  "Desifsn  for 
Visual  Kduealifin''  portfolio.  Da- 
Lite  .Screen  Company,  Inc.,  2723 
Norlb  Oawford  Ave.,  Chicago  .39, 
Illinois. 

DA.ilTE^^»i^/™  "screens 

•AMERICAS     FINEST     FOR     40     YEARS" 


(C  O  N  T  I  \  I-  E  D    FROM     I'  R  K  C  K  D  I  N  G    PAGE    FOUR) 

Basically  it  is  an  account  «1  the  romantic  past  and  im- 
mediate present  of  Purdue  Uni\ersity,  beginning  with 
scenes  of  campus  lile  in  the  late  19th  Century  when  the 
lirst  lemales  were  admitted  to  the  halls  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  the  basis  of  scholastic  equality.  From  there 
it  moves  forward  to  the  present  day,  covering  all  phases 
of  I'mdue  life  and  acii\ity:  the  Aast  experimental  farms 
and  prize  herds  of  the  Ag  School;  lai>oraiories  for  food 
and  drug  research;  the  famous  Schools  of  Mechanical, 
Electrical.  Civil,  and  Chemical  Engineering;  and  the 
lull  range  oi  aihleiic  events  including  the  great  "Boiler- 
makers" in  action  on  the  gridiron. 

Bui  the  back-bone  of  One  Brick  Higher  is  the  Pur- 
due \arsity  Glee  Club  which  provides  the  musical 
Irame  and  background  around  whi(h  all  else  is  enter- 
tainingly  told. 

This  unusual  film  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Reasor,  prominent  industrialist 
of  Chicago  and  Dallas,  and  a  I'ludue  ahunnus  of  the 
Class  of  1920.  The  entire  production  ;\as  shot  on  the 
Purdue  campus  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Alhn  Biuierfield,  former  Hollywood  and  War 
Depariment  producer-director.  The  cast,  exceeding  15,- 
(100  indi\  itluals.  includes  the  whole  student  body,  facul- 
ty, and  adniinistraii\  c  staff  of  the  University.  For  details 
of  IGuun  distribiuion  plans,  contact  the  producer.  Film 
Studios  of  Chicago,  135  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Cihicago,  111. 

Complete  Report  on  D. A.V.I.  Proceedings  Given 

•k  A  full  leijori  on  the  recent  1949  annual  sessions  of 
the  Department  of  .\uclio-Visual  Instruction,  N.E.A. 
at  St.  Louis  last  month  is  ari\en  on  Pasjes  4  1  and  45.      • 


Well,  here  we  are  today  ! 

A  long  way  from  Eden. 

There  are  many  ways  of  life 

Overlapping 

And  the  world  is  brought  to  our 

doorstep 
The  news  is  hurried  to  the  brain. 
Trouble  —  Strikes  —  Hunger 

Help  —  Murder ! 
Well,  what  can  I  do  about  the 

world  ? 
\n\  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
I'm  only  one  man  and  my  actions 

won't  count. 
Wait! 

You  are  not  alone. 
There  are  people  like  yourself 

everywhere 
United  in  their  common  need  to 
learn  to  live  together  in 
a  shrinking  world. 

-  an  Extract  from  the  narration  of  our  new  film 
PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND,  a  companion  film 
to  BOUNDARY  LINES,  now  being  produced  by 
Phil  Stapp,  creator  of  Boundary  Lines.  Available 
about  Mav  1. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 


1600  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


SEE     &     HEAR 


for  mu  projection  need 


For  large  auditoriums  or  small,  for  class- 
rooms or  showroom,  convention  booths  or 
office,  for  I6mm.  silent  or  sound  films,  for 
film  strips  or  slides  —  there  is  an  Ampro 
projector  to  fill  your  exact  requirements. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Ampro  has  been 
designing  and  building  quality  projectors 
for  every  conceivable  purpose.  These  pro- 
jectors have  been  rugged,  trouble-free, 
easy-to-operate  —  efficient  in  illumination 
and  tone  quality,  built  to  give  many  years 
of  satisfactory  service.  These  important 
qualities  have  been  tested  and  proved  in 
millions  of  performances  under  the  most 
rigorous  conditions. 

That's  why  Ampro  projectors  are  used  and 
approved  by  leading  school  systems, 
universities,  top  industrial  concerns, 
churches,  many  branches  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  government  services  —  and  in 
private  homes  all  over  the  world. 

Send   for   Circular 

Write  today  for  illustrated  circular  giving  full  details 
and  prices  of  Ampro  models  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Also  for  FREE  copy  of  illustrated  booklets  "Toward  a 
Better  World"  (how  churches  are  utilizing  sound  pic- 
tures) and  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the  story  of 
sound  films  in  the  classroom)  or  "A  Powerful  Aid  to 
Industry"  (how  industry  can  use  sound  films).  These  in- 
formative booklets  will  be  mailed  to  you   FREE,  postpaid. 

AMPRO   CORPORATION     •     2  8  6  3   N  o  r  t  h   W  e  s  t  e  r  n   A  v  e  n  u  e     •     C  h  i  c  a  g  o    1  8  ,   1 1 1  i  n  o  i  s 

IN   CANADA:  TELEPHOTO   INDUSTRIES   llMITED-1438   YONGE  STREET,   TORONTO 

A  P  R  I  L     •      1  9  Mt  q 
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In  collaboration  with  the  20th  Century  Fund 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS 


BRINGS  YOU 


PRODUCTIVITY: 


KEY  TO 
PLENTY 


» 


dramatic,  absorbing  study  of  tbe  life-force  of  American  Democracy 


Now,  in  one  superb  motion  picture,  you  can  see  the 
tremendous  why  and  how  of  America's  greatness. 

Productivity:  Key  to  Plenty  captures  on  2  reels  of 
film  tlie  heart-beat  of  the  giant,  America.  It  brings  our  in- 
dustrial might  to  life  . . .  shows  how  it  grew  . .  .  how  it  can 
and  must  continue  to  grow. 

Produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Productivity  is  the  newest  addition  to  the  world's  fin- 
est library  of  educational  films. 

Based  on  Dr.  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst's  monu- 
mental study,  America's  Needs  and  Resources,  Produc- 
tivity will  illuminate  political  and  economic  thinking 
.  .  .  reaffirm  your  faith  in  America.  Truly  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  EBFilms'  20th  Anniversary  Year!  It's  a  "must"  film  for 
every  library,  large  or  small.  Order  your  prints  now! 


Do  you  hiie  a  film  Ciuncll 

In  your  Communltv? 

WiltrFCA.CW.OntirloSl.Cblcaiill 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  INC. 

Wilmette,  Illinois 
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THE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS 

In  A  Visual  Age 


IN  THE  C;()1,LK(;KS  and  UNIVKRSII  IKS 
ot  t)iir  couiury.  the  school  press,  organi/cd 

lo  bring  into  print  accounts  ol  research  ami 
investigation,  is  an  organization  ol  tradition. 
Today,  closely  paralleling  the  traditional  uni- 
versity press  is  the  newest  connnunication  tle- 
[jartnienl— the  Hhn  producing  unit.  Organized 
to  communicate  not  through  ink,  print,  and 
glazed  paper  biu  through  the  lormat  of  the 
sound  and  motion-pic  tine  Hhn.  black-and-white 
and  color,  imiversiiy  Hhn  production  units  are 
building  reputations  in  many  ol  om^  inn\ersities 
and  colleges. 

The  tollowing  sur\ey  of  imiversiiy  prtjduc- 
tion  facilities  makes  no  attempt  to  be  all  inclu- 
sive, but  rather  is  the  result  of  an  invitation  lo 
selected  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  I'nited  .States  to  report  their  activities  in 
the  production  of  sound  motion-picture  Hlms. 
Investigations  and  campus  work  reports,  both 
in  the  planning  stage  and  projected  as  future 
projects,  are  here  reported  as  experiences  with 
our  newest  communication  media  —  the  16mni 
film   and   the   Hlmstrip,   silent  and   with   sound. 

Traditionally  we  look  to  the  advent  of  the 
Gutenberg  Press  as  the  mechanical  means  ^vhich 
released  man's  thought  and  investigation  lo  the 
consumption  of  the  common  inan  and  to  the 
eruditicjn  cjf  anyone  whcj  bothered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  learn  to  read.  ,\11  manner  of  great, 
forward  scjcial  movement  from  the  industrial 
revoliuion  to  universal  education  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  invention  of  printing  and  lo  the 
mass  production  of  millions  of  good  books  ^s'hich 


ha\c  housed  the  ai  (  uiuuiaicd  knowledge  ol  man- 
kmd. 

iiul  today  we  are  looking  lo  the  rapid  einer- 
gen(e  ol  a  new  mode  ol  coniniuiii(  alion.  It  has 
been  re|Jorted  that,  in  the  year  I'.MO.  Kinna  law 
stock,  w'hich  is  the  ■■news])rini  "  ol  the  Ifimm 
motion-picture  medium,  was  produced  in  an 
amouiu  slightly  in  excess  of  2,000, 000,000  feel. 
.\s  we  have  attempted  lo  iinesligale  proi)abIe 
production  cjuoias  lor  the  c  urreiu  year,  the  pro- 
duction of  16mm  raw  stock  will  probably  ap- 
proach the  20,000,000.0()0-fooi  mark. 

just  as  newspapers,  periodicals  and  book  pub- 
lishers measure  their  progress  in  inlliiencing 
public  opinion  and  public  awareness  by  citing 
the  volume  oi  ne\vsprint  and  paper  stock  pro- 
duced, so  may  we  well  look  to  the  tremendous 
surge  of  interest  and  production  which  is  mani- 
fested through  a  striking  upward  trend  of  pro- 
duction in   16mm  Him  raw  stock. 

It  is  entirely  logical,  then,  to  look  lo  the  uni- 
\'ersities  for  two  trends  as  they  concern  a  new 
communication  medium.  First,  ivhat  are  utiiver- 
sities  today  doing  to  make  ax'ailable  vocational 
Iraiiiiiig  opportunities  for  students  ifiterested  in 
llie  "journalism"  oj  the  16niin  film  and  sec- 
ond —  ii'hat  facilities  are  universities  accumu- 
lating through  which  to  take  advantage  of  the 
newest  mode  of  communicating  ideas,  nationally 
and   internationally— tlie   l6)nm   sound  film/' 

In  an  attempt  to  ans^ver  these  cjuestions,  the 
following  symposium  of  reports  from  repre.sen- 
iati\e  imi\crsities  throughout  the  land  is  pre- 
sented  lo  the  readers  of  SEE  S;  HE.-\R. 


Audio-visual  production  facilities  at  Iowa:  (above  left)  sound  recorded  on  discs  is  played  back  for  re- 
recording  on  film;  (above  right)  two  film  phonographs  in  use  for  recording.  (Below  left)  an  Iowa  staff 
technician  using  film  sound  recorder-  (below  right)  another  staff  member  edits  a  sound  film. 

Iowa:  A  Production  Pioneer 

by  Lee  Cochran 

Director,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division 


THE  BURE.AU  OF  .AUDIO-VISLI.\L  INSTRUC- 
lioii  of  tin-  Extension  Division,  State  Univer- 
sii\  ol  Iowa,  Iowa  Cit),  has  been  producing 
iiiotioii  pictiii'c  films  since  1930.  During  the  period 
IroMi  I9'i()  to  lO.^f)  all  film  production  was  silent  black 
and  white.  .Starting  in  1935  some  color  films  were  pro- 
duced, and  in  1940  .sound  recording  e<jui|)inent  was 
added  which  made  possible  the  prochution  of  sound 
films  when  desired. 

Circinnstances  favor  the  production  of  teaching 
fdms  on  *  University  campus.  .Sjiecialists  in  many  fields 
are  available  for  technical  guidance,  and  student  ac- 
tors play  many  of  the  parts  in  Bureau  ])rodiictions. 
Many  research  pnjjects  being  conducted  on  the  campus 
have  interesting  possibilities  for  the  production  of  edu- 
cational films.   .Some  films  produced  are  only  for  use  in 


recording  reactions  oi  research  data,  while  others  are 
of  a  finished  naime  that  can  be  released  to  schools  in 
the  state  or  to  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Since  1940,  we  have  been  adding  essential  motion 
|)i(lure  production  ecjuipment  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  first  made  a  plan  for  accjuiring  the  ecjuipment 
needed  for  a  good  department,  then  started  purcha.s- 
ing  different  imits  as  funds  would  allow.  In  every  case 
we  ha\e  tried  to  purchase  good  ecpiipment  that  would 
gi\e  us  many  years  of  satisfactory  service.  We  now  have 
the  following  ecjuipment: 

1.  One  16mm  camera  with  motor  dri\e  for  synchro- 
nization with  recorder.  2.  One  16mm  sound  recorder. 
3.  Ten  smaller  spring  driven  16mm  cameras,  includ- 
ing three  lenses  for  each,  extra  tripods,  etc.  4.  Two 
film  phonographs  for  re-recording  of  background  music 
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or  flffcts.  ').  OiU'  midoplioiic  hoDin  (siiiall  i\lit)-  '>• 
Two  rocorci  |)la\l);i(  ks  loi  adding  soiiiul  lioni  hcokK 
or  recordings.  7.  Titlr  and  aniniaiion  stand.  8.  (lam- 
cra  blimp.  !'.  Kiinni  primer.  10.  Kinnn  <li\cl()|)iiin 
ec|uipnient.  II.  I'liss  lor  |)rinting  iille.s.  12.  .M()\iola 
editing  etpiipnRiii  (doiihle  type  lor  |)i(turc  ,nui 
sound).  13.  Adeipiaie  lights  ol  diHerent  sizes  to  handle 
most   sets.     14.   Miscellaneous  editing  equi|)inent. 

Laboratory   Facilities   Now  Provided   on  Campus 

♦  Dining  the  past  \eai  wt'  iia\i'  rr-i)iiih  a  iciiipoiarN 
huildiiig  into  a  iaboraiorx  lor  sound  leeording,  |)rint- 
ing  and  developing  ol  motion  pidure  lilms.  \\\-  ha\e 
found  that  by  being  able  to  prim  and  develop  our  own 
work  prints  and  make  duplicate  i^rints  in  black  and 
white,  we  can  speeil  u|)  our  piodiiition  schedule  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  leduce  costs  to  out  uni\cisii\ 
departments. 

.Vlthough  om  |jreseTU  production  stall  is  lathei 
small,  we  ho|)e  to  add  others  as  our  budget  will  ])ermii. 
We  have  only  two  lull-time  men  and  one  hall-lime  man 
working  exclusively  in  the  production  of  motion  pic- 
ture films.  Several  other  staff  members  of  the  lUireau 
of  .Audio-Visual  Instruction,  however,  assist  with  lilm 
jjroduction  when  certain  rush  jobs  are  being  ccjmpleted. 

The  major  problem  we  have  in  the  production  of 
educational  motion  pictures  on  the  campus  at  the 
.State  University  of  Iowa  is  to  find  time  to  complete  the 
films  we  are  requested  to  make.  VVlien  we  first  started 
producing  films,  very  few  departments  requested  this 
service,  but  during  the  jiast  few  years  many  depart- 
ments have  seen  the  possibility  of  having  classroom 
films  made  to  fit  specific  teaching  situations.  As  a  re- 
sult our  backlog  of  films  "to  be  produced"  has  grown 
to  a  great  extent. 

Another  problem  tfiat  we  have  faced  on  our  camjjiis 
is  to  educate  our  own  faculty  regarding  the  need  for 
good,  well  defined  production  outlines  and  scripts  prior 


Shooting  lip  synchronized  sound  and  picture,  using  camera 
in    blimp.     (The   author   is   shown    at   extreme   right   above). 

to  the  production  of  a  film.  In  the  past,  mans  ol  our 
laciilty  members  ha\e  requested  films  to  be  |jroduced 
vvithout  considering  the  need  for  a  script  or  outline, 
and  we  ha\C'  had  some  clifhciill\  in  explaining  this  need. 

Films  Produced  -for  Many  University  Departments 
♦  During  recent  years,  films  have  been  produced  for 
many  departmeius.  A  series  of  films  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Industrial  Engineering  Department  on 
Motion  and  Time  Study,  and  ha\e  been  verv  successfid 
in  assisting  industrial  organizations  to  improve  methods 
of  motion  economy.  Other  fihns  have  been  produced 
for  such  departments  as  the  Hureau  of  Dental  Hvgiene, 
the  De]jaitment  of  Physical  Education  for  W'omen,  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  lot 
Men,  the  College  of  Medicine,  College  of  Education, 
the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  Information 
Service  and  others.  Assistance  is  also  extended  to  other 
schools  under  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
garding the  production  of  educational  motion  pictures. 
We  are  hojiing  to  expand  <iur  production  facilities 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  the  near  future  when 
(continued    on    the    f  o  l  I.  o  w  I  n  c,    p  a  t:  k  ) 


Modern   laboratory  equipment  is  available  on  campus  for 
16mm  developing  and  printing  of  University-produced  films. 


Animation   plays  an  important  part  in   Iowa  films:  here  is 
the  Bureau's  title  and  animation  stand  in  use. 
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(CONTINUED     FROM     1  H  K    I'  R  K  C  K  U  1  N  (;     I'  A  G  E  ) 

our  new  Coniiminicatioii^  Ceiiicr  is  buih.  Present 
plans  call  for  adequate  <|uaners  lor  the  jjroduction  ol 
motion  pictures  in  this  new  Connnunitations  Center, 
including  a  production  stage,  scene  shop,  properties 
workshop  and  storage,  dressing  rooms,  sound  film  scor- 
ing, projection  and  re-recording  room,  cutting  and 
editing  rooms,  negative  cutting  room,  negative  storage 
room,  dc\clo]jing  room,  printing  rooms,  administratixe 
offices,  editorial  offices  and  other  miscellaneous  space. 
\Vhen  this  building  is  completed  we  think  our  lacilities 
will  be  ([iiite  satislactorx  to  meet  most  of  the  needs  on 
our  (Muipus,  including  facilities  for  teaching  motion 
])iciine  production. 

Our  motion  pictuie  production  program  is  geared 
cspecialh  to  meet  the  needs  for  special  educational 
films  on  our  own  campus  and  for  the  needs  of  certain 
t\pes  of  lesearch  films  that  can  be  of  \alue  to  othei 
educaiional  gioiips  ^^•ithin  the  state.  • 


Iowa's  A-V  Bureau  uses  this  16mm  motion  picture  printer 
for  making  duplicate  prints  as  well  as  work  prints  of  both 
picture  and  sound  tracks  for  University  films. 


FROM  MISSOURI 


Cameras  and  editing  equipment  used  by  Mis- 
souri s  Agricultural  Extension  Service  are  shown 
in  this  illustration. 


Films  For 
Farm  People 


by  H.  M.  Dail 

Associate  Editor.  Agricultural   Extension   Service 


I.\  MISSOURI  motion  pictures  serve  us  as  an  addi- 
tional means  of  taking  information  to  farm  people. 
Our  usual  16nmi  motion-picture  film  production 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  is  about  20  minutes  in 
length,  in  color,  with  narrati\e  sound,  and  frccjuenlly 
with  music  and  optical  effects  throughout.  We  usu- 
ally plan  on  completing  one  major  production  a 
)eai,  and  often  also  finish  a  shorter  one.  Two  years 
[ago  we  completed  a  film  tilled  linhmced  Farmhig  and 
with  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultuie 
we  used  synchronized  talk  and  music  with  the  produc- 
tion. This  past  year,  we  (()m|)leted  a  film  on  (]ualii\ 
dairy  production,  and  now  are  working  on  a  l-H  Club 
film  which  we  hope  lo  ha\e  ready  for  use  Ijy  the  earh 
months  of  1949. 

Oiu-  lihns  are  primarily  for  use  by  the  Kxleiision 
Service  county  workers  in  this  state.  Mote  than  70  of 
our  114  counties  now  have  projection  equipment  and 
]>robably  ID  more  can  borrow  it  easily.  VVc  have  in  our 
state'office  three  projectors  which  workers  take  oui  and 
use. 

Our  equipment  is  \aried.  Since  wc  have  to  take 
scenes  all  over  the  state,   ]iortabiliiy  is  an   important 


factor.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  come  up  against  light- 
ing problems  that  cause  us  to  take  along  a  100-foot 
extension  switch  box  with  16  outlets  for  indoor  shots 
invohing  groups.  We  hook  this  directly  to  main  switch 
box,  or  ahead  of  the  house  fuse  box. 

Work  Wi+h  Subject  Matter  Specialists  on  Films 
♦  Two  persons  from  our  office  work  directly  with  the 
sid)jcci-matter  sjjecialists,  who  put  the  scenes  together. 
Formerly,  we  started  with  the  script,  but  since,  in  our 
estimation,  the  photos  are  80  per  cent  of  the  picture, 
wc  leave  the  script  until  last  now.  We  use  it  merely  to 
emphasize  points  and  make  clear  what  might  not  be 
iirought  out  on  the  screen. 

Securing  funds  to  produce  our  motion  pictures  is 
a  Inst  stejj.  Commercial  companies  and  foundations 
ha\e  helped  us  greatly.  There  is  always  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cost  that  is  borne  by  the  Extension 
Service,  but  the  major  portion  comes  from  outside.  We 
(harge  no  rental  on  films  to  oin-  agents,  since  we  are  all 
])art  of  the  same  group. 

We  hope  to  continue  producing  at  least  one  inajor 
film  during  each  school  year.  • 
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The  New  Medium 

AT    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA    AT    LOS    ANGELES 


by  John  R.  Winnie 

Director,  Motion  Picture  Division 

MOI  lOX-IMCI  URE  PRODUCTION  j-.ks  for 
ward  in  llic  Motion  Picliirc  l)i\isioii  ol  I  he 
I'hcatcr  Arts  Department  at  the  Universit)  ol 
(California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  piu[)ose:  lo  pro\i(le 
stniients  with  a  knowledge  of  motion  pirtmis,  lo  train 
tluni  lor  ediuaiional  and  dociuiientarx  Ileitis  ol  liliii 
making  antl  to  incourage  research  in  the  niotionpic- 
tme  field. 

It  is  inipossihie  lo  teach  a  student  how  to  make  lilins 
nnless  he  aelnalh  makes  them,  rhcrefore.  the  ones  he 
makes  shoidd  lia\c  .some  essential  value  in  the  com|3leieil 
stage,  otherwise  they  arc  not  worth  doing  originalh. 
I'lne  leaching,  training,  and  documentary  films  aic 
among  films  being  made  ciirrentlv.  Haw  to  Builit  n  Hal : 
a  .Master's  thesis  in  geography:  The  History  <>i  Fuhn 
Springs  (The  Coaclirlla  I'alley);  and  an  aiiiiiiaiioii  him 
illustrating  an  art  texihook,  Pcrspectn'c.  are  ciiireiiih 
nearing  completion.  The  films  will,  at  the  proper  lime. 
be  made  available  lo  other  schools  and  organizaiioiis. 

The  new  Maiirer  sound,  CineSpccials.  and  Holex 
cameras,  a  .Mole  Richardson  sound  boom.  Mamer 
sound  head,  Fearless  Dolh.  Barch\ell-Mc.\llister  and 
Mole-Richardson  light  ecjiiipnient.  Moviola  editing  and 
cutting  ecpiipment,  and  B  &;  H  Filmosound  and  DeV'rx 
projectors  are  used  at  this  university. 

The  departmental  stafi  works  as  the  regular  uni\ir- 
sity  staff  and  the  departments  wiihin  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture .setup  are  headed  b\  the  key  stall  members.  .\(lmin- 
isteriiig  the  entire  department  is  Kcnneih  Macgo^van. 
Chairman  of  the  Theater  Arts  Department.  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Dixision  is  under  the  directorship  of  John 
Ross  Winnie. 

Regular  uni\eisil\  budget  co\cis  all  phases  of  leach- 
ing and  production  and  equipment.  The  deparlmeni 
is  in  a  position  to  do  films  for  outside  agencies,  but  ouh 
when  it  is  felt  that  such  a  service  is  justified  and  war- 
ranted. In  short,  it  does  not  have  to  worry  aboui  the 
department  making  money  in  order  that  it  may  survive. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  uni\'ersit\'  does  not  permit  it  to 
make  money. 

I'liiure  plans  aim  at  an  integrated  an  cenier  .it  the 
University  of  California,  with  extensive  building 
facilities  for  motion  picture,  theater,  and  radio.  • 

IN  THE  PICTURES 

TOP:    UCLA   camera   class  shooting   test   setups  on   sound 
stage.   (Mr.    Dyhrenfurth    with    light   meter). 

CENTER:    Edith    hiead,    Paramount   designer   and    lecturer 
on  the  UCLA  staff  discusses  a  problem  with  class. 

BELOW:  Fritz  Lang,  noted  film  director,  confers  with  John 
Winnie  (striped  tie)  and  a  class  in  film  direction. 
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INDIANA    UNIVERSITY    PRODUCES 

Sound  and  Motion  Pictures 


Indiana   produces  films  not  comnnercially  feasible:   here  is 
an  animation  model  being  prepared  for  a  State  Park  film. 


Here  Is  Chucky  Lou,   star  performer  of  a  current  Indiana 
production  by  that  name  (for  appeal  to  primary  grades). 


by  Ann  Hyer 

Acting  Supervisor  of  Production,  Audio-Visual  Center 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  is  a  relative  newcomer  in 
the  field  of  film  production.  During  the  rapid  prog- 
ress made  within  the  last  two  vears,  emphasis  has 
l)een  on  motion  pictures,  but  this  coming  year  we  ex- 
pect to  increase  greatly  the  production  of  slidefilms. 

The  University  film  production  center  serves  much 
ihc  same  fiuictions  as  a  iniiversitv  press.  Both  of  these 
oiganizations  serve  to  complement  the  efforts  of  com- 
mercial companies  in  the  spreading  of  ideas  in  special- 
ized areas.  We  at  Indiana  do  not  expect  to  imdertake 
])roductions  in  areas  where  the  volume  of  sales  will  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  production  by  commercial  film 
production  companies. 

Three  Types  of  Educational  Film  Productions 

♦  .\t  present  Indiana  University's  educational  produc- 
lions  are  chiefly  of  three  types: 

1.  Instructional    materials    for    use    in    imiversity 
classes. 

2.  Film  records  of  research  and  experiments. 

3.  Educational  materials  for  state  non-profit  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

This  program  provides  actual  production  experi- 
ence for  graduate  interns  in  photogiaphic.  graphic  art. 
and  audio  areas. 

Production  equipment  is  quite  limited.  Our  sound 
is  recorded  on  discs.  We  share  with  the  still  laboratory 
a  studio  which  will  accommodate  small  sets,  and  when 
sliooiing  sync  soimd.  make  similar  set-ups  in  the  audio 
si  udio. 

Our  motion  picture  etpiipment  includes:  1.000  W.. 
2,000  W..  and  750  W.  Mole  Richardson  Spots;  Cine 
Special  Cameras  with  a  flexible  array  of  magazines  and 
lenses,  and  a  Filmo  70-D  Camera  with  sync  motor. 

Our  editing  equipment  includes:  Craig  Viewers,  re- 
winds, a  2  ,gang  synchronizer  (footage  counter)  ,  a  foot- 
;ige  counter  and  projectors. 

Our  sound  equipment  includes  Presto  recorders. 
luiniables  and  accessorv  filters,  amplifiers,  and  tuners. 

Films  Are   Produced   by  Staff  Specialists 

♦  Wiiiji-  the  production  administrative  staff  comprises 
.1  unit  in  the  Audio-Visual  Center,  most  of  the  person- 
nel actually  ])erforming  the  direct  j^roduction  activities 
are  not  members  of  this  staff.  They  are  members  of  the 
( inematography,  still  photography,  graphic  arts,  or  au- 
dio departments  who  are  assigned  to  various  produc- 
lion  projects  as  needs  arise.  When  .so  assigned,  staff 
members  are  responsible  to  the  production  department 
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with  till'  supervisor  of  their  own  (Icparmunt  scivini;  iii 
a  (oiiMihaiiishi|>  lapacitv  on  the  piojici. 

(irathiati'  NliicifiUs  woik   on   a   ihicc  \ear   inlii  iislii|) 
l>asis.     The  lirst   \car  llic  stiiclcnt   works  on   a  parl-linic 
lioiirK    liasis;    ilic  sriond   \c'ai    on   a    paM-linu-   appoint 
nitiit:  anil  tlu-  tliiril  \eai  on  tnll-tiini-  appoiiuiiiint  al   a 
rate  lanuinj;  Ironi  SIHOO  to  S'JTOO. 

Productions  arc  finyntiii  in  thii'c  ways:  1)  through 
the  ]>ro(liKtion  rcvoh  ing  limcl,  1!)  as  projcits  ol  iinivcr- 
sitN  liipai  timiits  who  pax  tor  services  reiuicrcd.  and  .'?) 
I)\  dirict  i)a\incnt  Ironi  slate  agencies  and  oinani/a- 
tions  lor  piodiution  services  rendeied. 

Films  Must  Recover  Their  Production  Cost 
♦  Since  the  majority  ol  out  productions  are  financed 
b\  the  revolving  I'und  method,  we  nnist  recover  ex- 
[)enses  incurretl.  i.e.,  lor  the  labor,  inateiials,  direct 
supervision,  and  sonic  etjnipnient  aniorii/ation.  Pro- 
ductions as  a  group,  over  their  sales  life,  must  net  an 
amount  etjual  to  their  total  production  costs. 

Productions  released  within  the  past  year  inclutle: 
How  Tu  Makr  Handmade  La)Hcrn  Slides.  22  min.. 
sound,  color;  Your  Indiana  State  Parks,  22  minutes, 
soimd.  color:  One  Hundred  Years  of  Art  and  Artists  in 
Indiana,  22  minutes,  sound,  color:  Chuclty  Lou— The 
Story  of  a  Woodchuck.  (motion  picture)  10  minutes, 
sound,  color:  (slidefdin)  35  frames,  silent,  black  and 
white;   Craftsmanship  In   Clay:  Simple  Slab   Methods. 


Ill  inilHilis,  sound,  ( oioi .  .iiid  lnui  liliiis  on  liasketliall 
lor    ihe  [iidiana  High  Sdiool   Alhlclic     \sso<iation. 

(anient  jnodiK  tioiis  in  pKxessare;  What  Is  Chancer.' 
SO  li.unes.  soiuid.  I)!a(  k  and  white:  Craftsmanship  In 
(Ua\:  (iltnini^  Mtlli(id\.  Id  minutes,  sound,  color;  Men- 
tal Testing.  I;')  minules,  sound,  black  .ind  while:  three 
lilms  on  Sulx  utaneous  Blood  I'low  In  The  Hat.  1(J  min- 
utis,  sound,  blaik  ,ind  wliiti':  Safely  In  The  Chemistry 
Laboratory.  2  reels,  sound,  black  and  white:  and  Tea<  It- 
er Traniing.  7,5-l()()  frames,  sound,  black  and  while-. 

Rcliel  on  our  housing  |)ri)l)lc  ni  is  expected  soon.  \ 
budget  has  been  recpieslecl  for  the  (omiiig  biennium 
which  will  enable  us  to  operate  our  motion-pic  line  |jro- 
ductions  on  a  two-crew  basis.  We  expect  to  add  sound- 
on-film  e(|uipment.  A  considerable  expansion  of  our 
ulidelilm  production  is  also  plainied.  I'liese  increases 
will  enable  us  to  expand  our  student  training  program 
-Jjoih  the  intern  plan  and  the  number  of  production 
courses  given  at  the  graduate  level. 

When  these  plans  are  functioning,  we  will  be  able 
to  work  more  adequately  with  our  nni\ersiiy  laculty  to 
improve  instruction  on  the  campus  and  also  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  fatuity  to  extend  their  inlluence  beyond 
the  campus  through  the  sharing  of  materials,  cjn  a  sales 
and  rental  basis,  with  colleges,  schools,  and  coinmunitx 
groups  in  Indiana  and  other  states,  and  even  with  other 
nations  in  our  world  community.  • 


Motion  Picture  Production 

AT     THE     OHIO     STATE     UNIVERSITY 


by  Robert  W.  Wagner 

Department  of  Photography 


THE  MOTIO.X  PICTURE  PRODUCTION 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Photography  at  the 
Ohio    .State    Universitv    produces    four    general 
tvpes  cjf  films: 

1.  Instructional  Fi/wi— Production  priority  is  given 
to  the  film  which  is  tailor-made  for  instructional  use 
in  a  department  or  college  of  the  University.  Films  of 
this  type  produced  at  Ohio  State  include  such  subjects 
as:  The  Development  of  Cut  Film;  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Effective  Speech;  Hereditary  Variations  in 
Coleus. 

2.  Research  Films  —  The  research  (dm  is  typically 
a  short,  special  purpose  film  which,  while  it  may  have 
a  very  small  audience,  serves  as  an  instrument  of  sci- 
ence; e.g..  Rumination  in  the  Bovine  Stomach;  Aspects 
of  Eye  Surgery;  Action  of  the  Human  Vocal  Cords; 
Pressure  Chamber  Studies,  etc. 

3.  Public  Information  Films— An  increasing  number 
of  films  are  being  made  to  acquaint   "the  University 


family"  —  students,  faculty,  alumni  — with  the  general 
progress  of  the  institution.  Largely  documentary  in 
nature,  such  films  tell  the  story  of  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  halls,  record  campus  happenings;  instruct  and 
inform  the  public  on  the  contributions  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  community  and  to  the  nation  at  large;  e.g., 
The  University  and  the  War;  The  University  in  Tran- 
sition; Footsteps  to   the  Future;  and  Buckeye  Ballad. 

A.  Historical  Reaird  Films  —The  Department  of 
Photography  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a  photo- 
graphic history  of  the  University  in  both  .still  and 
motion  pictures.  Negatives  in  the  Photo-History 
vaults  date  back  to  the  1870's,  and  .S.'imm  motion-picture 
records  go  back  as  far  as   1918. 

Ecpiipment  includes  a  Maurer  recorder.  Presto  turn- 
table, a  synchronous  projector,  and  a  small  sound 
studio.  -Ml  major  productions  are  shot  with  motor- 
driven  C:ine-Kodak  Specials.  A\ailable  are  three  Bell 
and  Howell  70D.\'s,  a  Bolex-16,  and  an  Eastman  High 
Speed  (3,000  frames  per  second)  camera.  Most  pro- 
ductions are  shot  on  reversal  originals,  although  foot- 
ball assignments  are  shot  on  DuPont  #2  negative  for 
rapid  processing  and  printing.  The  Department  has  a 
Houston  processing  machine  and  printer,  but  at  [iresent, 
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A  small  sound  stage  allows  tor  the  permanent  installation 
of  a    Maurer  sound    recorder  as   part  of  the   State   setup. 


Three  full-time  workers  make  up  the  Ohio  State 
production    staff    plus    part-time    assistants. 


An  Eastman  Cine  Special  with  synchronous  motor  is  used 
for  studio  production  at  Ohio  State  University. 

proccssiiiij;  with  ilic  exception  of  lists  and  slioii-ciuls  is 
being  done  coinniercialh . 

I'roihu  tion  is  diiecud  l)\  a  unil  director.  \\ho  is 
an  Assistant  I'rolessoi  in  iIk  ('.oliege  of  Knsiineering. 
a  (  ameianian-soimcl  icilniieian.  and  \\iiter-(  anieranian. 
A  lull-iinie  seeniaiN.  paii-iinic  lilni  liliiarian-ediioi , 
and  two  part-lime  assistant  <anieranien  roimd  out  tlie 
start.  Technical  assistance  is  seemed  as  needed  lioni 
other  depai'iinenis. 

University   and   Departments   Divide   Film   Cost 

♦  Basic  costs  of  production,  sahtries  and  eciiiipmeni 
aic-  home  l)\  ilu  rni\ersity.  De])arlnients  and  colles^es 
rec|iieslinw  (iinis  jku  lor  raw  stock.  lal)oralorv  charges, 
an  work,  aniniatioa,  etc.  .Ml  dim  liglits  belong  to  the 
Ohio  .State  University.  The  Department  of  Photography 
])rf)cluces   pictmes    priniarilr    lor    the   exclnsixe    benefit 


The  film  library  provides  storage  for  films 
produced    as   well   as   stock    shot    material. 


ol  the  21, ()()()  siudenis  and  1,.5()0  lacidtv  nieml)ers  ol  the 
I'nixersity   itself. 

Ciurent  productions  include:  Pwparation  for  Sur- 
lioy  (lor  College  of  \'elerinar\  Medicine)  ;  Ancnt  on 
Learning  (lor  the  .\iicHo-\'isiial  Committee  of  the 
Uni\crsit})  :  dnicritig  n  Xcirs  Story  (for  the  .School 
of  Jomnalism)  ;  Camj)us  Xcwsrccl:  Football.  I'^-^S:  The 
Ad  1(1)1  ol  Lenses  and  Shutters,  etc. 

Fiitine  plans  pro\idc  for  the  addition  of  a  fiill-tiwie 
editor:  additional  eciuipmenl.  especialh  in  the  editing 
deparlnienl;  an  increased  elloi  t  to  inipro\e  l)oth  the 
leihnical  and  theatrical  cpialiiv  of  leaching  films;  to 
coordinate  more  closely  the  lalewt  and  know-liow  iia 
the  Uni\c'rsit\  for  film  prochic  lion;  to  conduct  more 
ex|)eriments  in  high-speed,  lime-lapse,  motion-picture 
photomicrography  and  other  forms  of  scieiuilic  photog- 
r:i])h\— lo  ser\e  mcidern  learning  needs.  • 
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Penn  State  Production 

BORN    OF   NEEDS    IN    WAR  — MATURING    IN    PEACETIME   SERVICE 


by  Irving  C.  Boerlin 
and  Frank  S.  Neusbaum 

II  \\  ASN'T  EA.S\  I  III  iiiuix'  \va\s  than  oik'  iliis  i.iii 
l)c'  said  inilhliilh.  Clom  iiu  iiii;  aclmiiiislialhc  olli- 
cials  tliat  SKI. (lot*  slioiiUl  be  imiNiccI  in  l)asit  eqiiip- 
iiicnt  and  buikling  alterations  lor  a  studio,  necessary 
for  Kimm  sound  motion  picture  production,  was  a  hit 
of  a  task:  conviiuins;  goMrniiiciu  officials  of  the  Engi- 
neering Defense  Training  I'rograni  in  Washington  was 
an  even  bigger  one.  But  "the  pressure  was  on",  our 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  war  in  October  of  1941,  and 
thi'  lolleges  and  uni\ersity  extension  divisions  had  been 
called  on  "to  deliver"  in  a  hurr\  in  the  training  of  tliou- 
sands  of  persons  for  industrial  production.  Penn  State 
Extension  Services  trained  17,500  students  during  this 
first  program  (Jan.  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942)  and  in- 
cluding tfie  Engineering  Science  and  Management  War 
Training  progiani  that  followed  from  July  1,  1942  to 
June  30.  1945.  a  total  of  over  140,000  students  were  en- 
rolled under  the  Penn  State  program  covering  242  dif- 
ferent comnuinities  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

.■\udio-visuaI  materials  were  used  extensively  in  this 
Penn  State  program  to  improve  and  accelerate  instruc- 
tion in  extension  classes,  so  the  production  of  needed 


sound  moiioii  pictures  was  a  logical  move.  Hv  Novem- 
ber oi  I'JIl,  the  job  of  Dying  to  obtain  the  necessarv 
e(|uipiiieiit  started,  and  the  task  fill  to  Irving  liociliii. 
who  was  llie  Supervisor  ol  .\udio-Visiial  Aids  and  the 
pi oiiioiion  man  l)rhiiKl  I  lie  production  idea. 

Materials  wen-  ligliieiiing  up  for  ]K)ssible  war,  and 
after  Dec.  7,  1911  the  battle  was  on.  The  last  Berndt- 
Maurer  professional  camera  and  double  sound  record- 
ing svsiem  was  obtained  from  that  (oiiipanv  just  before 
ii  went  into  lOO''^,  Navy  production,  and  priorities  be- 
came complex  and  elusive.  New  York  siotks  |)roiluced 
several  "deuces"  and  baby  keg  lights,  a  dolly,  and  vari- 
ous other  items.  Navv-rejected  newsreel  lights  were  lo- 
cated in  Hollywood,  and  after  some  despairing  mo- 
ments, production  equipment  was  (inally  jnirchased. 

Figuratively  babes  in  arms  in  the  production  game, 
a  three  man  staff  took  over  consisting  of  a  director 
(later  deceased)  ,  camera  man  and  sound  technician,  all 
of  them  "doubling  in  brass".  Satisfactory  space  was 
located  fortunately  under  a  local  theater  away  from 
street  noises,  and  a  studio,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  with  a 
thirteen  foot  ceiling  at  one  end  was  built.  Two  sound 
proof  booths  were  added  at  the  other  end  for  project- 
ing and  recording,  and  monk's  cloth  hangings  over 
Celotex  walls,  and  theater  rock  wool  blanket  over  the 
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AUDIO-VISUAL   UTILIZATION   STANDARDS 


a.  To   make   motion   pictures   available   for   classroom 
use  one  situation  out  of  five.      1:5 

I).  To  make  slide  films  or  2"x2"  slides  available   for 
classroom  use  one  situation  out  of  five.      1:5 

c.  To  provide  for   the  making  of  motion   pictures   in 

terms  of  school  needs;  i.e.,  depicting  local  school 
activities. 

d.  To  allow  for  one  school  trip  per  teacher  per  class 

per  semester,  or  2  per  year. 

c.  To  make  3i4"x4"  glass  slides  available  for  classroom 
use  one  situation  out  of  twenty.      1:20 

f.  To  provide  for  and  make  2"x2"  slides  of  locally  sig- 

nificant material. 

g.  To  use  radio  once  in  five  situations.     1:5 

h.  To   provide   recordings   and   transcriptions   for   use 
once  in  five  situations.      1:5 

i.  To  provide  for  use  of  opaque  projector  and  mate- 
rials once  in  twentv  situations.      1:20 


j.  To  allow  for  the  making  of  recordings  and  tran- 
scriptions of  local  significance. 

k.  To  provide  exhibit,  museum  material  for  week's 
availability  to  a  class.     (5  days),  1:30 

I.  To  make  turntable  available  for  use  of  1:5  teachers. 

m.  To  make  all  materials  readily  available  and  accessi- 
ble with  the  least  effort  and  lo.ss  of  time  on  the  pare 
of  the  teacher. 

II.  To  produce  materials  not  elsewhere  available. 

o.  To  provide  the  teacher  with  all  assistance  necessary 
in  the  effective  use  of  these  materials. 

p.  To  evaluate  the  program  t()ward  constant  improve- 
ment and  utility. 

q.  To  jjerinit  ma.ss  audience  a.ssemblies  with  proper 
control  of  sound. 

r.  To  allow  for  administrative  contact  with  all  schools 
for  general  information  and  direction. 


'  Fidin    lilt'    Sl)f<inl   Sic    i-    Hciir   Siin'f\    by    C.   H.    Tnhlir.    A  ii<lio-l'i\uul    Diinla).    \l,i.yull<iii    iOliiii)    Srliniih. 
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Penn    State   production:   artist   Henry   Varnum 
Poor  confers  with  art  professor  Harold  Dickson. 

(  C;  ()  N    1    1  N    I     K  I)     F  R  <)  M      r  H   t     PR  1-.  C  K  1)  I  N  C     PACK) 

sound  stage  provided  the  necessary  acoustical  treatment. 
When  the  equipment  was  installed,  the  unit  was  "in 
business",  and  ambitiously  produced  its  first  lip  sync 
film,  entitled  Youllt  and  Production.  Made  to  interest 
\oinig  men  and  women  in  training  lor  industrial  jobs, 
it  was  used  extensi\el\  all  o\er  tlie  slate  of  Penns\l\ania 
and  was  very  succe.sslid  in  recruiiing  studcnis  lor  ihc  ^var 
training  programs. 

I'hen  came  Caiislrui  lum  aj  a  Liglit  An  plane,  a 
25  minme  film  still  popular  and  Drafting  Tips,  another 
25  minute  film  usetl  extensi\el\  in  the  programs  and 
currently  active.  Sampling  and  're.sting  of  Solid  Furls 
lollowed,  a  'iO  minute  job,  and  next  a  20  miniiie  health 
(ilni  eniiiled  liahy  Care:  Feeding.  .All  were  post-narrated 
souikI   lihiis. 

At  ilie  end  ol  the  government  wai  training  piograms, 
funds  were  cut  oft,  and  the  unit  faced  the  problem  ol 
continuing  on  its  own.  By  Act  of  Congress,  all  of  the 
ecpiipment  used  in  these  programs  became  the  pioperiN 
of  the  college,  but  the  wisdom  of  this  action  became 
more  appaieiu  when  Penn  Stale  was  given  a  contract 
In  the  L'.  .S.  i\a\y  for  instructional  film  research  on  July 
I,  1946  for  a  two  year  period.  These  production  facili- 
ties were  abscjlulely  essential  to  the  reseaich  project,  and 
the  existence  of  the  studio  seasoned  slalf  was  an  impoi- 
tant  factor  in  the  choice  of  this  college  for  the  Na\\ 
research  project.  'Thus  the  unit  is  contintiing  to  serve 
the  go\ernmeiii  as  well  as  tlie  cause  of  educational  prog- 
ress. 

With  IuikIs  pioxided  by  the  Automotive  Salct\ 
Foundation  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  .American 
Legion,  a  dramatic  safely  film  was  next  produced  en- 
tilled  Teach  Them  to  Drive.  This  film— the  lecipieiu  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  Award  as  the  best  trallii 
safety  film  in  1945— was  produced  under  iJie  direction 
of  Frank  S.  Neusbaum,  who  also  wroie  the  script.  .\li. 
Neusbaum  was  loaned  by  the  Dramatics  Department  of 


the  college  for  this  job,  and  following  its  successful  re- 
lease, he  assiuned  full  time  direction  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture unit  and  took  full  responsibility  for  its  operation. 

Thus  by  the  middle  of  1945  the  motion  picture  serv- 
ice of  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  College  began  to  slip  into 
its  normal  place  in  the  educaiional  jjaltern  cjf  the  state. 
1  he  siudio  had  fiom  the  beginning  operated  imder  the 
Central  Extension  services  of  the  college— it  now  began 
to  take  a  place  in  the  peacetime  extension  services.  One 
ol  the  first  postwar  demands  made  on  the  tmit  was  b\ 
the  State  government  in  Harrisburg— a  film  was  needed 
which  would  show  the  manifold  operations  of  local 
government  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  deadline  seemed  like  an  impossible  one.  but— 
the  answer  print  was  delivered  one  day  early.  A  three 
man  crew  had  done  the  shooting  in  five  and  one-half 
weeks,  covering  the  state  crosswise  and  up  and  down— 
Harrisburg,  Allentown,  Reading,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, Edens'burg,  Pittsburgh,  Erie.  Warren  and  a  lot 
cif  slops  in  between.  Pennsylvania  Local  Government  in 
Action  was  the  first  of  what  will  probablv  be  a  long  se- 
ries of  films  produced  bv  the  college  for  the  Common- 
v\ealth  of  Pennsylvania.  As  this  article  is  being  written 
pictures  are  in  work  for  the  Department  of  Highways 
and  for  the  Turnpike  Commission.  Last  month  Con- 
struction Ahead  was  delivered  to  the  Highw-ay  Depart- 
ment—a twenty  minute  film  showing  how  concrete  roads 
are  built.  Many  other  State  agencies  have  used  or  ex- 
pect to  use  our  services. 

In  addition  to  the  state  government,  a  number  of 
foinidations  and  non-profit  institutions  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  work.  Last  year  we  went  into  the 
safety  field  for  a  second  lime  and  produced  The  Safest 
Way  for  the  Traffic  and  Safety  Engineering  Deparimem 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association.  The  film, 
which  teaches  children  how  to  plan  their  safest  wa\ 
from  home  to  school,  is  already  being  shown  in  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Films  Serve  On-Campus  Depar+men+s 
♦  tJii-campus  deparimeiUb  are  just  begiiniing  to  hiid 
the  way  to  our  studio.  It  sometimes  seems  that  we  are 
less  well  known  at  home  than  abroad,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably cjur  own  fault,  since  we  have  been  so  busy  making 
|)ictures  that  we  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  pub- 
licity. Occasionally  a  story  breaks  which  helps  us,  such 
as  the  Safety  Council  Award,  or  the  fact  that  the  War 
Dc]iartment  is  using  a  number  of  our  films  in  the  occu- 
pied couiuries  for  its  democratization  program. 

Motion  picture  production  on  a  professional  i)asis 
is  still  relatively  expensive,  and  so  only  a  few  of  our 
c  ampus  dej)ai  tmenis  have  been  able  to  afford  the  luxurv 
of  "custom  buili"  teaching  aids.  The  trend  is  begin- 
ning, however,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  sup]3lying 
manv  services  which  are  something  less  than  full  |)ro- 
chiclioii.  Our  recording  siudio,  for  instance,  does  a 
great  deal  of  disc  work,  in  the  absence  of  a  radio  station 
on  the  campus.  We  are  likely  to  record  anything  from 
a  master  for  a  commercial  pressing  or  a  radio  transcrip- 
tion to  the  final  exam  of  a  studeiu  taking  a  course  from 
the  Linguaphone  Institute.  We  provide  sound  record- 
ing and  editing  on  many  films  which  are  being  brought 
up  to  date— an  example  of  this  type  of  service  is  our 
work  with  our  Psychological  Cinema  Register. 
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riic  iiiutioii  [jitluic  stiiilio  ()i)ci;Hi.'s,  as  ilo  mosi  ol 
our  extension  services,  on  what  is  euphcniistically  teniud 
a  "halan(etl  biulgci".  Tiiis  is  jiisi  anoilu'i-  \va\'  of  say- 
ing that  oui  intoine  nuisi  e(|iial  oiii  cxpcndiuircs.  foi' 
we  have  no  subsidy  or  an\  kind  piox  idcd  l)\  1  .tuisl.ii  i\  i 
or  general  college  finids.  This  nn'aiis.  ol  course,  iliat 
all  work  must  he  charged  for  on  the  hasis  ol  direct  (osts 
|)liis  a  |)r()|)()rii()nate  share  ol  ()[H'raiing  o\erhead. 

Facilifies  Have   Shown  a   Constant   Improvement 

♦  Despite  linanciai  problems,  we  ha\e  managtil  in  ilu 
last  three  years  to  make  a  constant  inipro\enieni  in  oiii 
physical  situation.  We  now  have  the  basic  studio  men- 
lioneil  earliei'.  a  separate  sound  recording  studio,  a  good 
si/eil  ciutiiig  room,  a  sound  control  room  operating  into 
both  studios,  a  projection  room,  \iewing  room,  storage 
space  and  offices.  W'e  also  have  space  given  to  a  com- 
plete still  photography  set-u]),  which  is  another  of  our 
services. 

Ihe  equipment  accpiired  at  the  beginning  was  onh 
enough  to  barely  get  along  on— but  it  was  good.  To  this 
base  we  have  been  adding  (e\erything  is  IGnnii,  of 
course) .  We  now  ha\e  Maurer,  Cine  Special  and  Bell 
and  Howell  70DA  cameras,  Maurer  film  recorder  and 
rerecorder,  Fairchild  disc  recorder  and  transcription 
turntaijles.  Western  Electric  25B  mixing  console,  Ncu- 
inade  and  Moviola  editing  ec[ui]}ment.  a  fair  amoinit  of 
lights,  cable  and  ^aric)lrs  accessories.     When  we  go  on 

Sound  nnan   Paul  Seitzinger  prepares  a   "take". 


liicaiion  we  ha\e  the  use  of  a  ion  panel  (ruck  and  a  sta- 
lion  w.igoii  ((piijjped  with  special  camera  ])latforms. 

.\l  present  our  peisoinul  consists  ol  an  administra- 
li\i'  head  (who  doubles  as  a  wi  iuiclirec  lor)  .  aiiollic-r 
wrilc  I  director,  a  chief  cameraman,  a  (hid  sninid  man, 
a  siill  photographer,  a  secietary.  and  \aricnis  paitiime 
help  as  ncccicci,  such  as  scri|Ji  girls,  etc.  Various  mem- 
beis  ol  ilic  sialf  double  as  editors,  and  everyone  triples 
into  sonuihiug.  liy  the  time  this  aiiide  appears  we 
probabh  will  ha\e  added  one  oi  Hvo  more  |)ersons  lo 
ihc  stall. 

I  he  .Mniion  I'icluie  and  Recoiding  .Studio  h.is  been 
opciaiing  np  icj  now  chiefly  as  ;i  production  .set-up.  A 
small  amoum  of  informal  teaching  has  been  dc)ne,  but 
no  credit  courses  ha\e  been  given.  Ihe  demand  is  be- 
ginning to  grow,  however,  and  this  may  soon  be  one  of 
oiu'  greatest  problems.  We  are  also  in  the  throes  of 
producing  our  first  teaching  him  for  sale  under  our  own 
financing— the  story  of  the  making  of  a  mural  in  fresco, 
with  Henry  Varnum  Poor  as  the  artist.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  successful  may  have  considerable  influence  on  our 
Inline  operations.  Motion  pictme  productions  as  grad- 
uate theses  hcjld  a  tremendous  challenge— we  have  done 
several,  and  the  experiment  seems  highly  successful. 
These  are  only  samples  of  problems  which  Penn  State 
and  other  universities  and  colleges  must  solve  if  our 
motion  picture  production  units  are  to  .serve  their  great- 
est usefulness  in  a  time  of  great  need.  • 

Final   instructions  to  the  cast   precede  action. 


A  typical   close-up   scene   in   "The   Safest  Way. 


Final  check  before  shooting  of  "The  Breech  Block.' 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MINNESOTA 


A  16mm  Sound  Film 
Production   Service 


by  Paul   Wendt,    Director.    Audio-Visual    Education 
and  Peyton  M.  Stallings,     Production    Manager,    Visual    Education    Service 


ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  AUDIO  VISUAL 
Education  .Scr\ice,  Minnesota's  Motion  Picture 
Production  Di\ision  operates  as  a  service  enter- 
prise, producing  both  l(3nini  and  35mm  educational, 
documentary,  and  researcii  soiuid  films  lor  the  Univer- 
sii\.  state  agencies,  and  non-])rofit  organi/ations. 

Minnesota's  Production  Division  pays  its  own  wa\ 
by  contracting  with  University  departments  in  order  to 
meet  costs  for  each  film  and  provide  a  working  budget. 
It  has  been  possible  (Mi  this  basis  to  make  ]()()  film  con- 
tributions, such  as  the  following,  which  seem  lo  be  the 
particular  justification  lor  luiiversity  motion  pictures. 
ProdiKtions  just  lelcased  include: 

1.  Report  on  Donald,  a  film  storx  of  how  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Speech  Clinic  works  to  help 
stutterers  and  other  speech  defectives. 

2.  Taconite,  a  film  description  of  the  University's 
Mines  and  Experimental  Station  tests  in  smelting 
taconite,   a   low-grade   iron  ore  which   was  successfulh 


(onverted  from  ore  pellets  into  pig  iron. 

3.  1948  Minnesota-Michigan  Football  Game,  a  com- 
])lete  coverage  of  the  game  together  with  chalk  talks  by 
coaches  describing  key  plays  and  scenes  showing  cam- 
pus life  of  football  players,  designed  for  high  school 
jimior  quarterback  clubs  throughoiu  the  state. 

4.  A  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  Sanitary  District  sewage 
treatment  film,  showing  the  job  of  sewage  disposal 
plants  is  now  in  production. 

Physical  Equipment  is  of  the  Best 

♦  Standard  16mm  camera  equipment,  a  Maurer,  Cine 
Specials,  Eyemos,  and  Mitchells  are  being  used,  as  are 
a  Zoomar  Lens,  a  Fox  Dolly,  and  High-Speed  cameras. 
New  studio  area  four  times  larger  than  the  present 
2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  contemplaied.  Total 
lighting  power  of  42,000  watts  is  available  loi  sets  in 
studio  units. 

Sound  recordings  are  made  with  a  Maiuer  Model 
D,   while  editing  machinery  includes  a   Moviola   with 


16mm  animation:  a   Recordak  micro'fllm  unit  Is   used  as  a 
camera   mount  for  animation  work  at    Minnesota. 


Camera    work    under    difficult    conditions:    producing    an 
informational  film  on  local  sewage  disposal  plant. 
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Below:  a  synchronous  motor  adapted  for  use  on  Maurer 
camera   with    drive   system   on    special    mounting. 
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svnchronized  head,  a  Bell  and  Howell  hot  splicer  and 
Franklin   \iewers.    Editing  rooms   are   air-conditioned. 

Eleven  persons  arc  employed  in  fdni  production. 
|ob  classifications  include  a  Production  Manager  who 
functions  as  administrator,  pid^lic  relations  chief,  and 
director;  an  .Assistant  Production  Manager,  who  serves 
as  director,  supervising  shooting  crews;  a  Senior  Audio- 
Visual  Technician,  who  is  responsible  for  camerawork, 
writing,  set  design  and  art  work:  audio-visual  tech- 
nicians and  assistants  who  build  sets,  function  as  elec- 
tricians and  carpenters:  and  assistant  audio-visual  tech- 
nicians who  do  the  titling  of  still  photography  and 
motion  pictures.  Four  men  are  training  in  cinema- 
tography under  the  G.I.  Bill  and  one  graduate  fellow- 
ship student  is  working  in  production. 

Budget  and  financial  matters,  always  a  problem  for 
educational    film    producers,    are    bright    as    increasing 


Above:  16mm  aluminum  blimp  made  by  department  for 
use  with  Cine  Special  camera;  fits  any  tripod  mount,  also 
includes  mercury  switch  and  special  lighting. 


Tuimlxrs  ol  administrators  reali/c  iIr  iinport.ince  of 
audio-xisual  materials  in  their  teaching  jobs.  Good 
ediuaiional  films  liave  been  selling  themsehes  and 
liquidating  archaic  ideas  which  held  that  films  had  no 
place  in  teaching  at  higher  educational  levels  because 
such  students  had  learned  the  art  of  \erba!i/ation. 

Future  Plans  Include  An  All-University  Film 

♦  Plans  for  the  future  include  an  all-Universit\  film, 
designed  to  interpret  to  the  public  a  university's  func- 
tion, its  \arious  activities,  and  the  job  it  is  now  pei- 
forming.  .Also  scheduled  for  fiuure  j)roduction  is  a 
Stream  Polhuion  film  for  Minnesota's  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  will  illustrate  the  problem  of  polhuion 
in  the  state's  streams  and  lakes,  showing  how  polhuion 
affects  conmiunities,  harms  wildlife  and  plant  s^iowili. 
and  menaces  health  conditions.  • 


THE  FILM  PRAYER 

/  AM  FILM,  not  steel:  o  user,  have  mercy.  I  front  dangers  whenever  I  travel  the  ivhiriing  wheels  of  met h- 
anism.  Over  the  sprocket  xvheels,  held  tight  by  the  idlers,  I  am  forced  by  the  motor's  tuagic  might.  If  a  care- 
less hand  misthreads  mr.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  my  death.  If  the  pull  on  the  Inkeup  reel  is  too 
violent,  I  am  torn  lo  shreds.  If  dirt  collects  in  the  aperture.  >n\  film  of  beauty  is  streaked  and  marred,  and 
I  must  face  my  beholders— a  thing  ashamed  and  bespoiled.  Ptea.se.  if  I  break,  never  fasten  me  luith  pins 
which  lacerate  the  fingers  of  my  inspectors.  Don't  rewind  me— my  owner  luants  thai  jnivilege.  so  that  he 
may  examine  me,  heal  my  u'ounds.  and  send  me  rejur'cnatcd  upon  a  fresh  mission. 

Speed  me  on  my  way.  Others  are  xtiaiting  to  see  me.  The  next  day  is  the  last  day  I  should  be  held.  H/ne 
a  heart  for  the  otfier  lellriw  who  is  waiting,  and  for  my  owner  who  will  get  the  blame. 

I  am  a  delicate  libhoti  of  film— misuse  iiic  and  I  disapjioinl  ihoiisands:  i  hensh  nn  .  aud  I  delight  and  in- 
struct the  world. 

.\.    P.    HOLLIS 
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New  Tools 
Do  on  Old  Job 


by  Edward  Freed 

Professor  of  Motion  Pictures 
The  Communications  Center 


Laboratory  scene  in  the  Photography  Division 


DOWN  Al  CHAl'EL  HILL,  the  Univcisitx  ol 
North  Carolina  is  finding  new  ways  to  make 
an  old  dream  come  true.  It  is  using  the  modern 
media  ol  commiuiicaiion  in  a  program  which  brings 
the  University  nearer  to  its  long-cherished  dream  ol 
serving  all  the  ])eo]3lc. 

Radio,  rdexision.  Motion  Pictures,  illusiraied  pid)- 
lications,  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  slides,  filmstrijis, 
taken  separately  have  power  to  change  men's  minds  and 
hearts;  but  taken  together  as  a  unit,  in  an  integrated 
jjrogram  of  education,  these  same  tools  have  far  greater 
edu(aiional  po\\ei'  than  they  cotild  possibly  have  alone. 
,\iul  so,  in  194").  in  order  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
peo[)le.  the  Universitx  put  them  all  together,  in  one 
oroani/aiion  known  as  the  Communications  Center. 
Communications  Center  Organized  Into  Divisions 
♦  The  Conmuniicaiions  (Center  has  several  di\  isions  of 
ser\'ice— Radio,  Rese.irch,  Graphic  Arts,  Utilization  and 
Distribution.  Photography  and  Motion  Pictures— but  it 
operates  a.s  a  unit  and  serves  the  people  on  three  fronts: 
It  conducts  research  to  determine  the  relative  effective- 
ness for  education  of  all  connmmication  media;  in  its 
laboratories  it  tiains  students  and  teachers  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  educational  use  of  these  modern  methods; 
and   il    ])rodu(Cs   iiialerials  and   ])rngranis   in    llic   broad 


lields  oi  conservation  and  development  of  natural,  in- 
dustrial, and  human  resources. 

At  the  present  time",  the  Communications  Center  is 
not  an  academic  department  of  the  Uni\ersity.  It  is 
possible,  howe\er,  to  get  formal  training  in  all  phases 
of  Communication  in  well-established  academic  depart- 
ments. 'Ihere  are,  for  instance,  departments  of  Radio 
and  Jomnalism  offering  comjslete  undergraduate  ciu- 
ricida.  In  other  departments  there  are  courses  in  Pro- 
duction of  Slide  Films,  Motion  Picture  Production, 
Audio-Visual  Education,  Photographx,  Graphic  Design, 
and  Communication  Research. 

Covering  as  it  does  the  broad  field  of  natural,  in- 
dustrial, and  human  resources,  the  Communications 
Center  has  ahnost  unlimited  opportunities  for  service. 
Educational  and  promotional  programs  are  being 
planned  and  executed  for  a  number  of  agencies  in  the 
state:  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Societv,  the  State  Medical  Society's  Omimittee 
on  Maternal  \Velfare,  the  North  Carolina  Labor  De- 
partment in  the  field  of  Industrial  Safety,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  espe- 
cially for  Forestry  and  Fisheries. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Communications  Cen- 
ter  in   coojicration   \\\[h   the  I'nixcrsitv's   Institute   for 


Modern   facilities  of  Studio  A — Radio  Division 


The   University   hfour      radio  show  in   production 
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Risiauli  ill  ,S(Ki;il  .S(Uiur.  is  imw  <  ()in|)Uiiii!4  ,in  <\ 
pcriiuent  in  Radio.  This  piojiti  is  Imaiucd  1)\  ilu 
S|K'iial  Dcvitc-N  Clciiicr  ol  tlic  Uiiilctl  SlaUs  Oilui  dI 
Xaval  Research.  The  iJiupose  of  ilie  exiJeriiiuiu  is  to 
(ktei  niiiie  ihc  relati\c  i'lli'cti\ciK'.ss  ol  ilic  loiii  iii.iioi 
lornis  ot  raclit)  pn'siniaiioii:  ilii-  I  .ilk,  tin-  Romui 
Table,  the  Narraiive  Drainaii/aiion  ,iiul  dir  \. nitty 
pioniam. 

Thir+y-Seven  Stations  Broadcast  University  Program 
♦  The  Radio  Division  has  written  and  ])rodiucd  scripts 
lof  tlic  .\incrii'an  Cancer  .Society,  the  State  (Committee 
on  Maternal  W'cllare,  the  .State  Labor  Department,  and 
is  ciirrenih  wiiting  and  |)rochicini"  a  .series  ol'  Echica- 
lional  programs  called  Tlic  I'tiivcrsity  Hour.  This  series 
ot  programs  is  designed  id  iiilonn  the  people  ol  the 
state  about  vital  activities  ol  their  Slate  llni\ersit\  and 
their  State.  Thirty-seven  coniineicial  radio  stations  in 
North  Carolina  are  hioadcasting  Tlir  I'lihimity  Hoiii 
by  transcription. 

The  Photography  Di\ision  has  a  complete  photo- 
graphic service.  It  is  constantly  busy  making  lantern 
slides,  in  black  and  white  and  in  color,  lor  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  It  also  does  many  jobs  of 
Photomicrographv    for   the   Life   Sciences   departments 


.111(1  l<ii  ilir  Si  hoiil  ol  Mciih  iiie,  as  well  as  identification 
cards  lot  all  stiidenis  in  the  University,  portraits  for 
students  who  are  listed  with  the  job  Placement  Service, 
copying,  lilmsirips,  and  news  photography,  which  covers 
all  kinds  ol  University  activities  such  as  plays,  athletic 
games  and  other  special  events. 

The  Motion  Picture  Division  is  piepared  to  do  all 
tyjjes  of  Ifimm  sound  pictures  in  black  and  while,  or 
color.  In  every  case,  the  piuposc:  of  the  picture,  or  the 
job  iliai  the  picture'  is  sup|)o.secl  to  do,  will  determine 
the  l\\K-  of  piciuif  to  be  made.  A  picture  is  now  in 
production  for  the  North  Ciaioliiia  Wildlife  (Commis- 
sion, entitled  U'liric's  .til  tlir  Sliootnig.  It  will  be  a 
short  picture  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Game  Law 
ciilorceinent.  Otlui  general  subjects  which  are  being 
considered  lor  pictures  are:  Industrial  Safely,  State 
Kisheries,  Forest  Conservation,  Student  Government  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Expei  iim  iii:il 
Laboratory  Theater  for  young  playwrights.  Peanut 
Farming,  Handicraft  Schools,  Negro  Education.  Folk- 
lore and  others. 

Fhe  Di\ision  of  Utili/.iiion  and  Disti  ibuiion,  over 
a  jjeiincl  of  years  has  built  up  an  excellent  librarv.    .\t 

(  c:  O  N    1    I  N  1 1  K  n      ON       I    H  F.      F  O  1.  L  O  W  I  N  (.       I>  A  C,  F  ) 


IN   THE  PICTURES 


Top   right:   A   motion    picture  crew  in   action   on   the 
North  Carolina   sound  stage:    Motion   Picture   Division. 


Below   left:  A   well-stocked   and   growing   film   library 
is    part   of   the    Division    of    Utilization    &    Distribution, 
within   the    Communications    Center  of   the    Unlversily. 


Below   right:    Modern   recording   equipment  Is    part  of  the 
permanent  facilities   In  the   Recording   Room  of  the 
Radio    Division    at  the    University   of   North    Carolina. 


BY  SEE  ,<:   HE.\R 
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(continued  from  the  p  r  e  c:  e  d  I  n  g  page) 
jjresent  there  are  a]jproxim:itely  2500  reels  which  (oxcr 
a  total  of  more  thair  a  thousand  subjecis. 

Films  are  distributed  by  truck  and  by  mail  lo  c\er\ 
pari  of  the  state.  Since  the  Ccjmiiuuiicaiions  Clentcr  is 
piimarilv  for  the  ]ieople  of  the  state,  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  pictures  distributed  go  to  schools  and  groups 
within  the  state.  About  250  get  deliveries  by  mail,  and 
500  are  on  the  routes  for  regidar  truck  delivery  service. 
The  system  of  deli\ery  by  trucks  has  been  very 
successful  and  very  popular.  This  truck  delivery  system 
was  started  nine  years  ago.  With  a  system  of  this  kind 
it  has  been  possible  to  save  time,  to  make  better  use 
of  the  film,  and  to  gi\e  more  direct  service.   There  are 


lour  truck  routes  which  co\er  \arious  sections  of  the 
state.  A  truck  goes  out  every  two  weeks,  picks  up  the 
films  that  are  to  be  returned  and  leaves  those  which 
are  booked  for  the  next  two-week  period. 

Every  year,  there  are  increased  demands  for  films 
and  other  audio-\isual  materials.  Every  year,  there  is 
an  increasing  effort  to  serve  more  people.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  e\ery  school  will  be  able  to  get 
modern  audio-visual  material,  no  matter  how  small  its 
budget. 

It  is  in  this  way,  with  all  Divisions  working  as  a 
team,  that  the  Coinmunications  Center  through  the 
combined  power  of  all  the  media  of  communication, 
seeks  to  serve  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  • 


Film  Production 


AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    NEBRASKA 


by  John  Mercer, 

Director- Supervisor 


MOTION  PlC;i  LRES  PRODUCED  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  are  financed  in  three  ways: 
I)  by  de|jarimenial  funds  or  bv  special  grants 
to  departments  by  the  administration:  2)  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Iiistiudion  through  its  revoh- 
ing  fund:  and  3)  by  endowments.  Recent  pioductions 
at  the  Universit)'  of  Nebraska  arc:  The  Cornlnishrr 
Idta.  a  promotional  film;  A  Farm  Sewage  Disposal 
System,  on  the  installation  of  septic  tanks;  Your  Li- 
brary, an  orientation  film  for  University  of  Nebraska 
freshmen;  and  Suprn'ised  Corresjinudeurr  Study,  show- 
ing how  the  curriculuin  of  small  schools  is  einichcd  i)\ 
correspondence  study. 

Productions  slated  for  completion  soon  are  Grass 
Doicn  Field  Waterways,  a  conservation  film;  Hunting 
Animals  of  the  Past,  on  the  finding  and  restoring  of 
fossil  mammals;  Turkeys  Today,  a  semi-clocumentar\ 
film  on  the  turke\  industrv:  and  Irrigation  in  Nebraska. 
a    film   which  deals  ^^■itl^    Xehiaska   irrigation   problems 


and  ways  in  which  irrigation  can  be  impro\cd. 

Motion  pictures  produced  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  fall  into  two  categories:  First,  routine  silent 
films,  such  as  sports,  taken  by  the  Photographic  Labora- 
tory; and  second,  instructional  films,  authenticated  and 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of  X'isiial  Instruction,  both 
silent  and  soinid,  which  cover  subjects  for  u.se  in  cam- 
pus   classes,   Nebraska   subjects,    and   general    subjects. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  Extension  Division, 
Bureau  of  .Audio-Visual  Instruction,  maintains  a  full- 
time  motion  picture  writer-director-editor.  A  camera- 
man and  photographic  equipment  are  supplied  bv  the 
University  Photograjjhic  Laboiator\,  a  part  of  thi'  i'ur- 
(basing  Department.  Narrators  are  obtained  liom  the 
UniAcrsity  radio  studio,  and  art  work  is  supplieil  b\ 
student  and  commercial  artists.  Film  processing  and 
soimd  recording  are  carried  oiu  at  commercial  lal)ora- 
ifjries. 

A  professional  16mm  camera  is  used,  .ilong  with 
about  16,000  watts  of  lights  of  \arious  kinds.  Most  pro- 
ductions are  in  color  and  black-and-white  jirints  are 
used  lor  editing  all  .Nebraska  productions.  • 


University  of  Nebraska  film-makers  prepare  to  shoot  a  close-up  for  "Animals  of  the   Past. 
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A    SPECIAL    REPORT 


Staff  artist   prepares  cartoons   and   titles. 


Texas  cameramen    film    a    Longhorn    football    game. 


Texas  University  Produces  Films 


by  D.  W.  McCavick 

Director,    Visual    Instruction    Bureau 


MOST  OF  OUR  MOTION-PICTURE  and  still 
|)nKluction  work  is  scientific  and  experimen- 
tal iihotography  for  classroom  use  on  oin' 
campus.  We  produce  only  material  that  is  not  available 
from  any  other  source  and  in  general,  material  that 
commercial  companies  would  not  be  interested  in  pro- 
ducing. Occasionalh,  we  produce  material  that  after 
a  trial  period  in  oiu'  classrooms  appears  to  have  value 
for  groups  outside  of  our  campus. 

Still  cameras  are  used  in  preparing  material  for 
the  pictorial  outline  or  story  board  and  the  shooting 
script.  The  still  pictures  give  us  an  opportunity  for 
studying  composition,  picture  angle,  the  type  of  shot 
and  also  assists  in  determining  the  length  of  shot.  We 
always  plan  to  produce  a  filmstrip  for  every  motion 
picture  produced  and  therefore  have  the  essential  ma- 
terial for  our  filmstrip  readily  available  by  the  time 
the  picture  is  completed. 

Our  films  do  not  pay  for  themsches.  We  serve  the 
schools  and  other  educational  groups  with  the  materials 


that  we  produce  free  of  charge.  We  are  producing  two 
pictures  at  the  present  time  that  are  financed  by  out- 
side agencies.  The  agencies  concerned  are  directly 
interested  in  school  work  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

Types  of  University  Film   Production   Noted 

♦  Several  classroom  or  educational  films  are  in  the 
process  of  production.  Mnrsli  Birds.  Apple  Jelly,  Arch- 
ery. Working  Cattle,  and  Orgariizinp;  a  Study  Group. 
High  School  Championship  football  game  pictures  have 
been  among  our  most  active  films.  Even  with  ten  prints 
of  every  game  picture,  we  find  during  the  football 
season  that  we  are  unable  to  fill  all  of  the  requests. 

We  plan  soon  to  produce  a  series  of  films  for  fresh- 
man orientation,  concerning  the  \arious  departments 
on  our  campus.  At  the  present  time  we  are  experiment- 
ing with  slides  supplemented  by  motion  pictures,  when 
motion  is  essential  for  complete  understanding  or  where 
mot  ion  pic  tines  ^\•ill  add  to  the  iinerest.  • 


Steps    in    development    of    a    Texas    U.    filmstrip. 


HV  SEE  &   HE.AR 
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Top  left:   preparing   a 
sequence  for  the 
Virginia   film    "Captain 
John    Smith,    Explorer". 

Top  right:  Thomas 
Jefferson's     home 
"Monticello"    Is    de- 
picted  in   "Jefferson 
of   Monticello." 

Below  left:  how  oysters 
look  on  the  bottom  of 
Chesapeake    Bay  from 
the  film   "The   Oyster 
and    Virginia". 

Below    right:      Opera- 
tions VVildlife"  includes 
this  bear  seen  on  the 
edge  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp. 


Virginia  Produces  Educational  Films 


by   J.    E.    Oglesby,  Supervisor,   Film  Production   Service 


THE  SI  ATE  OK  VIRGIXTA  claims  a  new  first 
in   education— ii    is   the   first  state   to  estaljlish  a 
lihn    pKjdiKtioii    sei\ice   as   a    part   of   the   State 
Department  of  Edunilinii. 

Now  in  its  third  \ear.  ilie  Fihn  Production  Service, 
established  to  prodtice  films  on  Virginia  history  and 
natural  resources  for  I  he  ptiblic  school  system,  has 
already  completed  six  major  motion  pictures  and  has 
ten  more  in  production.  .\11  are  16mm  sound  and  color. 
The  film  production  stafF  consists  of  three  educa- 
tional film  specialists,  each  \ersatile  in  all  phases  of 
film  production.  .Any  one  ol  the  personnel  is  capable 
of  writing,  directing,  pliotogra]jhing,  editing  and  super- 
vising on  the  sound  ol  an\  jjIc  ture  assigned.  .Additional 
jjersonnel,  such  as  arti»iis.  nanators,  and  niiisidans,  arc 
cinplovcd  as  needed. 

Equipped  For  All  Phases  of  Film  Production 
♦  Ecjuipiied  to  do  all  jjhases  of  production  with  the 
e.xce]jtion  of  laboratory  work,  tiie  department  owns  two 
Cine  Specials,  one  Bell  and  Howell  70D,A,  one  bliinp 
and  motor,  the  new  Maurer  sound-on-film  recording 
system,  including  a  film  phonograph,  e\iensi\e  lighting 
equipment,  a   Moviohi   ;nui   editing  equipment. 

Prints  are  disirihuuil  ai  <ost  to  the  State  film  li- 
braries, fiom  which  ;di  s(  hools  may  borrow  when 
needed.  Many  ol  tlu'  larger  city  and  county  school 
di\isions  buy  ]jrinis  lor  their  own  libraries. 

Dwlribution  oiuside  ol  the  Slate  is  handled  by  the 
Film  Production  Service,  State  De])ariment  of  Educa- 
tion, Richmond,  Virginia.  Preview  prints  may  be  re- 
quested and  copies  jsiuchased.  Rentals  are  not  handled. 

In  addition  to  producing  its  own  films  on  Virginia 
history  and  natmal  lesoiirces,  the  Film  Production 
Service  assists  local  school  divisions  in  the  making  of 
low  cost  motion  pictures  or  filmstrij)s,  advising  as  well 


as  actualh  helping  in  the  jtjb.  When  time  permits, 
work  is  also  done  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  other 
State  agencies  in  preparing  films  for  specialized  educa- 
tional needs. 

Recent  Productions  of  the  Film  Service  Listed 

♦  The  following  pictures  have  been  released  by  the 
Film  Production  Service,  all  in  sound  and  color,  two 
to  three  reels  in  length.  Black-and-white  prints  are 
available  also: 

The  Oyster  and  Virginia— A  look  at  the  Virginia 
oyster  industry,  where  they  come  from,  conditions  under 
which  thev  grow  best,  how  harxested  and  processed, 
the  \alue  and  extent  of  this  natmal  resource. 

Captain    John    Smith— Explorer,  Patrick    Henry    of 
J'irginia.  and    Thomas  Jefferson  of  Monticello  —  Esich 
film  takes  up  some  of  the  highlights  and  the  personalities  ^ 
of  these  outstanding   men. 

Operations  Wildlife— The  game  bird*  and  animals 
of  the  State,  where  they  live,  how  hunted,  the  work  of 
the  Slate  in  restocking,  conser\ation,  and  law  enforce- 
tnent. 

Neiu  Fields  in  the  Old  Dominion— A  general  intro- 
duction to  Virginia  agricultine,  the  various  types  of 
crops,  where  they  grow  and  whv,  liow  handled  and  the 
economic  importance  of  each. 

In  ])roduction  and  to  be  released  in  1949  are  motion 
pictures  on  the  geography  of  tlic  State;  soil  conservation 
on  each  of  the  geographical  regions:  Virginia's  Heritage 
of  Freedom:  the  stor\  of  X'irginia's  Forests:  and  the  siorv 
of  carl)  trails  down  the  valley  to  Kentucky  and  the 
^West. 

In  the  jjlaiining  stage  now  are  films  on  mineral  and 
water  resources;,  several  scenic  films;  a  Virginia  histori- 
cal series  covering  the  period  from  1700  to  1948.  • 
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Syracuse  Coordinates   Films 

NEW    INSTRUCTIONAL    FILM    PROGRAM    FILLS    CAMPUS    NEEDS 

by  Don  Williams 


s 


^  RACL'SK  I  .\1\1,RSI1\  has  licvn  oiU'  nl  tin; 
miiversitics  ai  \vlii(li  audio-visual  prodiii  lion  has 
ili\t'lo])i-(l  wiili  in)  lul|)  from  a  ceiinali/til  pro- 
ikuiion  siaff.  I'hc  position  ot  Cioorclinaioi  ol  Aiulio- 
X'isiial  Services  was  only  esiablishcd  a  year  a^o  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  fames  W.  Hrown.  The  wiiier  has 
i)eeii  at  S\ratuse  since  September,  I!I18. 

The  amotnu  of  production  that  he  found  being 
carried  on  on  campus  has  been  both  amazing  and  en- 
couraging. It  is  eticouraging  to  realize  that  so  many 
of  tile  staff  ol  a  large  unixersity  ha\e  i)een  working 
efficiently  and  etTectixely  in  the  held  of  production  for 
their  own  instructional  purposes.  It  has  been  amazing 
in  that  his  contacts  with  other  university  staffs  had  gi\- 
en  him  an  impiession  that  college  professors  took  a  very 
dim.  even  if  hoijcful,  view  of  the  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities of  production  of  audio-visual  materials  on  a 
uni\ersity  campus.  It  is  probably  true  that  if  the  in- 
di\idual  budgets  spent  at  Syracuse  for  production  were 
thrown  together,  the  total  expenditures  would  rank 
well  up  with  that  of  most  other  universities.  This  arti- 
cle will  niereh  eiuimerale  production  that  the  writer 
has  had  the  opporiunitN  to  contact  in  less  than  three 
months. 

There  is  the  usual  amount  of  motion  picture  pro- 
duction in  the  .-Vthletic  Department— coaching  pictures 
in  football  and  other  sports  as  well  as  those  produced 
for  the  alumni  \v'ho  are  interested  in  athletics. 

.\s  might  be  expected,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Infor- 
mation makes  its  full  quota  of  public  relations  pictures. 
These  are  made  either  by  the  staff  or  l)y  commercial 
photographers. 

The  above  vou  would  expect  to  find  on  any  campus. 
However,  tlie  following  list  is  rather  surprising: 

The  Speech  Department  has  carried  on  a  research 
|jroject  for  the  past  three  semesters  which  has  involved 
the  production  of  one  hundred  feet  of  sound  iwotion 
jjicture  film  per  speech  student,  giving  each  an  oppor- 
iiinii\  to  both  hear  and  see  himself  as  others  see  him. 
This  film  is  used  as  a  means  of  improving  both  perform- 
ance and  instruction.  In  the  three  semesters,  the  depart- 
ment has  produced  o\er  64,000  feet  of  sound  motion 
pictures.  It  is  planned  that  this  project  will  be  carried 
on  and  enlarged  both  for  instruction  and  for  its  research 
possibilities. 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
motion  picture  production  in  the  area  of  "time  and 
motion  studies."  These  films  are  produced  by  the  staff 
strictly  for  instructional  |nirposcs.  They  are  silent  films 
that  are  to  be  used  in  tlieir  own  classes:  as  many  as 
thirteen  silent  projectors  are  used  at  one  time  in  the 
classes  studying  Production  Management. 

.Another  project  has  been  the  filming  of  schools  in 
Central  .Ameriia  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  School 
of  Language  and  Education.  The  Schools  of  Forestry 
and   Civil   Engineering,    and    the   Alumni    .Association 


ha\e  all  made,  or  arc  making,  films  on  their  own  aiti\i- 
ties.  Several  staff  members  arc  producing  motion  |)ic- 
lures  of  their  own  either  for  insinKiion  di  io  obtain 
lecords  of  unusual  projects. 

The  largest  amount  of  activity,  however,  is  in  the 
production  of  slides,  either  2  x  2  or  3i/j  x  1.  One  of  the 
most  intiiestiiig  projects  in  this  field  is  the  work  being 
done  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Sciences.  .An  immense 
numi)er  of  2x2  slides  have  been  produced  on  the  flora 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  unusual  in  that  they 
consist  of  two  slides  so  photographed  that  they  produce 
a  stereosco|)ic  or  three  dimensional  effect  when  viewed 
simultaneously.  These  three  dimensional  slides  are 
\  iewed  in  sets  of  approximately  twenty  at  one  time.  Each 
set  represents  one  leg  of  a  2,500  mile  field  trip  aiound 
the  United  States  to  sfudy  the  flora  of  each  region. 
These  slides  are  used  as  core  materials  by  students  in 
their  study  of  plant  science.  This  department  has  also 
produced  se\eral  films  including  some  time-lapse  pho- 
tography of  plant  growth  and  development  as  well  as 
an  immense  number  of  ordinary  2  x2  slides  for  projec- 
tion, Howexer,  they  consider  the  field  of  micropho- 
tography  their  special  field  and  do  some  extraordinary 
work  in  this  area. 

The  Museum  on  the  campus  offers  one  of  the  few 
organized  courses  in  the  United  States  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  museum  materials.  This  includes  the  use  of 
photography  in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  for 
dioramas  as  well  as  other  museum  display  cases.  Of 
course,  this  work  also  includes  the  use  of  plaster  cast- 
ings, charts,  diagrams,  displays  and  taxidermy. 

The  Department  of  Geology  makes  an  intensive 
use  of  2  X  2  slides— one  of  the  unusual  uses  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Before  almost  e\ery  field  trip,  a  set  of 
slides  is  shown  to  the  group.  This  is  done  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  orientation  before  the  class  goes  into 
the  field,  and  provides  exact  knowledge  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  see  and  what  they  should  look  for.  This 
is  just  one  use  the  department  makes  of  their  large 
collection  of  slides.  .\  great  manv  are  used  dailv  in  their 
lecture  courses.  . 

Both  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  use 
sets  of  slides  in  orientating  freshmen  to  college  life 
during  freshman  week. 

Other  groups  on  the  campus  that  use  slides  they 
have  produced  include  the  departments  of  .Anatomy, 
Fine  .Arts,  Modern  Languages.  Geography,  Economics, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry.  The  latter  are  considering 
producing  a  complete  set  of  2  x  2  lantern  slides  to 
accompany  their  textbooks. 

The  staff  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  not  only 
])r()duces  materials  for  class  instruction  but  for  use  in 
their  engineering  reports.  The  Industrial  Research 
staff  has  used  many  photographs  and  motion  pictures, 

(  C  O  N  T  I  N  I'  F.  n      ON      T  H  F      FOLLOWING      PAGE) 
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both  slow  motion  and  high  speed,  to  study  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  them  by  clients. 

About  a  year  ago  the  University  started  a  coordi- 
nated production  program  to  assist  the  staff  with  their 
many  productions.  This  department  has  so  far  onlv 
served  three  functions— the  production  of  slides,  photo- 
graphs and  art  work  for  the  instructional  staff— loan  of 
certain  equipments  and  facilities  to  the  faculty— coun- 
seling with  staff  on  the  nimierous  production  problems, 
i.e.,  equipment,  skills,  funds,  and  space  needed  lo  pro- 
duce the  ivpe  of  materials  they  need  in  their  particular 
fields. 


It  is  definitely  planned  to  enlarge  the  |)rodiiction 
staff  and  facilities  to  include  all  phases  of  production 
from  microfilm  to  sound  motion  pictures  within  the 
near  future;  however,  it  is  anticipated  that  many  de- 
partments will  continue  the  production  of  those  visual 
aids  used  in  their  own  classrooms.  • 

Note:  Since  this  article  icas  written,  Syracuse  University 
has  progressed  rapidly  with  their  production  plans. 
They  have  established  a  department  which  will  be 
capable  of  producing  several  motion  picture  films  eacli 
year  and.  at  the  same  time,  offer  graduate  courses  in 
the  production  of  educational  motion  pictures  as  well 
as  other  audio-visual  materials. 


Audio-Visual  Production 

AT     THE     UNIVERSITY     OF     WISCONSIN 

by  Herman  J.  Engel 

Bureau   of  Visual   Instruction,    University   of  Wisconsin 


FILM  PRODUCTION  at  the  University  of  Wis 
consin  is  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  and  the  Photographic  Labora- 
tor).  both  being  part  of  the  University  Extension 
Division. 

Films  are  sponsored  by  the  State,  the  University,  or 
by  departments  thereof.  Financial  support  mav  come 
from  other  sources  in  the  form  of  grants,  but  the  nature 
of  the  film  must  be  such  as  to  serve  the  Uni\ersity  or 
the  State.  The  sponsoring  group  meets  with  members 
of  the  Bineau  and  the  Laboratory  to  discuss  the  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  making  a  film.  The  writer- 
director  does  research  on  the  film  subject,  prepares  a 
treatment,  and  finally  a  shooting  script.  The  director 
of  photography  carries  through  the  shooting  stage  of 
the  film,  including  the  recording  of  all  sound-on-loca- 
tion.  The  writer-director  and  the  photographer  then 
edit  the  work-print.  When  work-print  and  scoring  script 
have   been   ap|jro\ed,   the   nairaiion    is  recorded.    The 


Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  production  and,  when  the  film  is  complete,  takes 
charge  of  distribution   and  proper  utilization. 

Technical  equipment  is  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Photographic  Laboratory.  Cine-Kodak  Specials 
and  a  new  Maurer  are  used  in  current  productions. 
Sound,  environmental  and  narrated,  is  recorded  on  a 
tape  recorder  as  well  as  on  a  Maurer  film  recorder. 

A  complete  lighting  setup  is  powered  by  a  truck- 
mounted  generator  with  an  output  of  25  KVA.  Editing 
equipment  includes  four-gang  rewinds  and  synchro- 
nizer, various  types  of  \iewer,  and  a  Moviola  sound 
and  image  reader. 

The  first  full-scale,  joint  production  of  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction  and  the  Photographic  Laboratory 
is  entitled  Better  Schools  for  Rural  Wi.n'07isin,  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Education  ami  financed  largely 
by  a  grant  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Corporation. 
This  is  a  color  and  soimd  production,  shot  on  locations 


Pictured  above:  Wisconsin  equipment  is  completely  mobile 
-—this    30,000    lb.    truck    serves    the    Audio-Visual    Bureau. 
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Above:  it  takes  plenty  of  light  to  illuminate  Kodachrome 
shooting    as    this    Wisconsin    production    scene    indicates. 


Above:   Narration,  dialogue  and  environmental  sound  are 
recorded  on  both  Maurer  and  Brush  Recording  equipment. 


in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Its  object  is  to  promote 
better  educational  facilities  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
state.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  comparison  of  a  typical, 
one-room,  rural  school  in  Wisconsin  with  a  modern 
central  school  in  New  York. 

.Shortly  after  the  completion  of  Better  Schools  for 
Rural  ]\'is(0!isin.  the  State  Centennial  Conmiittee  re- 
quested that  various  centennial  activities  be  photo- 
graphed (1948  is  Wisconsin's  centennial  year).  .\ 
script  was  written  incorporating  these  celebrations  as 
well  as  various  additional  material  into  a  single,  co- 
herent film  on  Wisconsin's  centennial  year.  Some  5,000 
feet  of  Kodachrome  has  been  shot,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  soimd  recorded.    This  film  will  be  released 


in  the  early  part  of  1949.  W^hile  this  him  is  in  the 
editing  stage,  research  and  scripting  will  be  started  on 
a  University  film  in  honor  of  the  University's  centennial 
in   1949. 

Meanwhile,  possibilities  are  being  explored  in  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  other  film  projects  of  a  wide 
range  in  nature  and  purpose.  Interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  making  of  a  technical  film  on  the  arti- 
ficial insemination  of  bees,  a  film  on  physical  education, 
and  another  on  modern  dance.  The  University  of 
W^isconsin  looks  forward  to  an  expanded  program  of 
film  production  in  the  near  future,  so  that  more  and 
more  of  the  audio-visual  needs  of  the  University  and 
the  state  can  be  satisfied.  • 


Planning  Tomorrow's  Audio-Visual  Program 


MORE  HISTORY  has  been  packed  into  the  lasi 
ten  years  of  man's  experience  than  has  oc- 
lurred  in  the  century  which  preceded  it.  And 
yet  our  educational  institutions,  which  are  assuming 
•  responsibilit\  for  meeting  the  challenges  of  interpreting 
this  terrific  technoloigcal  change,  are  too  often  wrapped 
in  traditional  procedures  which  prohibit  the  flexible 
planning  and  adjustment  which  must  be. 

While  great  strides  have  been  accomplished  in  many 
of  our  schools,  all  of  us  may  well  examine  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  cast  aside  traditional  planning  habits 
and  have  assumed  some  responsibility  to  the  dynamic 
changes  which  ha\e  been  forcing  educators  into  a  posi- 
tion of  the  assumption  of  responsibility  never  before 
asked  of  education.  To  be  effective  today,  the  schools 
must  bring  into  the  learning  environment  of  the  class- 
room experiences  in  the  social  studies,  current  history, 
science,  and  a  host  of  other  subject  areas  which  are 
graphic,  authentic,  and  meaningful  as  they  interpret 
events  and  affairs  and  de\eIopments  all  o\er  the  world. 
To  keep  pace  in  this  fast-moving  world,  the  school 
of  today  must  broaden  its  search  for  new  tools  of  in- 
struction which  will  bring  modern  evidences  of  social 


patterns  into  every  area  of  its  e\er-enlarging  curriculum. 
While  many  traditional  materials,  especially  the  text- 
book, may  be  retained  as  the  bulwark  source  of  man's 
accumulated  knowledge,  the  more  modern  of  our  in- 
structional tools— the  soiMid  film,  filmstrip,  slide,  chart, 
map,  globe,  model,  transcription,  and  radio,  must  be 
brought  in  as  proven  and  highly  effective  sources  of 
learning  experience,  examined  continuously  by  teacher- 
supervisor  committees  for  the  myriad  ever-present  op- 
portunities which  these  instructional  tools  make  possi- 
ble in  creating  living  learning  experience. 

But  good  things  cost  money,  and  we  need  good 
things  in  our  schools  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  education  is  assuming  in  our  contempo- 
rary society.  Thus,  once  we  have  agreed  that  the  new 
tools  of  instruction  are  necessary,  we  must  plan  for  their 
use  through  orderly,  financial  planning.  No  longer  can 
we  rely  on  gifts,  on  allotments,  or  gratuities  from  inter- 
ested service  clubs,  P.T.A.'s,  or  civic  minded  groups. 
JVe  must  acknowledge  first  as  last  that  the  new  tools  of 
instruction  are  necessary  to  doing  business  in  our 
schools.  Thus,  provision  for  the  new  tools  must  be 
made  as  a  part  of  going  educational  budget  procedure. 
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The  author  does  a  little  "after-hours'    editing  on  a  Western 
Reserve  class  film   production. 


In    production    on    the   film      Manners  — Elsie    Stokes    Is    at 
the   camera:    Irving    Levine   directing. 


WESTERN     RESERVE    UNIVERSITY 

Motion  Picture  Production  Class 


W 


by  John  Borza 

HE  IHER  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL 

use  is  nKide  of  their  training,  members  of 
the  Motion  Picture  classes  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  acquire  considerable  basic 
working  knowledge  of  the  film  medium. 

This  course  was  first  given  in  the  year  of  1945-46. 
It  was  presented  as  a  lecture  course  in  Motion  Picture 
Scri])t  Writing.  The  class  met  tor  two  hours,  two  eve- 
nings a  week. 

Tile  course  was  introduced  by  a  series  of  lectures, 
through  which  tiie  class  was  prepared  for  the  medium 
of  the  motion  pictures.  Tlie  class  was  given  samples  of 
motion  picture  scripts  from  which  educational,  docu- 
meiuarv,  and  institutional  films  were  made.  These  films 
and  others  in  this  category  were  screened  and  discussed 
from  the  \iew|)oini  of  the  scri])t  writer. 

.\s  this  work  |)rogressed,  the  class  was  assigned 
hoDicwork.     riiese  assii'mneuis.  brief  at   first,  vvcre  for 


the  purpose  of  teaching  the  proper  script  form  and  the 
terminology  necessary  for  this  medium. 

Guest  lecturers,  writers,  cameramen,  and  producers 
from  the  commercial,  educational,  and  advertising  fields 
took  over  the  class,  presenting  actual  experiences  and 
problems  in  their  respective  fields.  The  class  also  was 
taken  on  field  trips  to  tlie  commercial  production 
studios. 

The  assignment  ol  the  \ear  was  that  each  member 
wvhe  a  complete  motion  picture  script  for  a  20  minute 
soiuid  motion  picture.  The  members  of  the  class  had 
to  do  all  the  research  and  "leg  work"'  in  executing  this 
problem.    The  scripts  were  read  and  discu.ssed  in  class. 

The  last  half  of  the  semester  was  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  slide  film.  Again  guest  lecturers  from  this  field 
were  asked  to  talk  to  the  class.  The  class  prepared  a 
script  for  a  sound  slide  film. 

The  drawbacks  to  this  arrangement  were; 

(1)  The  class  met  in  a  regular  college  classroom  at 
CHexeland    Collesc.     The    two    hoin'    jieriods    were    loo 


Miss  G.   Ehrich   edits   "Hobby   hlorse"  The    1947-48   class   in   production  Another  shot  of   +he    1947-48   class. 
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shoii.  HiiMiisf  aiioiluT  chtss  nifi  in  ihc  same  rodin  afici 
ilu'  two  lioiii  |K-ri()tl,  ihi'  class  coukl  noi  lie  luld  omi. 
Main  tiiiKs  iiitcrcsliiis;  anil  \  alualilf  (list  nssions  were 
(III  slioii   l>\   ihf  I'liilini;  ol  ilu'  pfiiDii. 

('_')  A  two  lioiit  pel  ioil  was  too  slioii.  1>\  I  he  linu 
.1  lilni  was  sliown  and  discussi'd,  ihcic  \vas  lillU  liiiu 
Uli  lof  the  actual  class  work. 

0)  No  production  was  possihk'.  Ihis  [)i()lial)l\  w.is 
the  yicatesi  slioiiconiini;.  The  I'nixersiiN  owns  no 
enuipinent,  and  has  no  span'  aUoiied  loi  piodiu  lions. 
The  class,  therefoii'.  ne\n  heianie  \\ell  at(|nainird  \\iili 
the  nu'dinni  ol  the  motion  pi(tines.  The  inenilxis  ol 
the  class  had  to  imagine  ^^hat  the  (ainera  saw.  Tliev 
never  experienced  the  work  and  time  necessary  lor 
lij^hting  a  set.  Thev  could  only  guess  at  camera  angles, 
and  editing  the  film  was  something  to  be  talked  about. 

Board   of   Educafion   Provides   V-E   Facilities 

♦  In  ilie  \ear  ol  lilKi-lT,  the  Uni\ersii\  matle  arraiigt- 
inents  with  the  Cle\eland  Board  of  Education  for  the 
(lass  to  use  both  the  s])ace  and  equipment  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  X'isual  Education.  Tliis  was  possible  inasmuch 
as  .\Ir.  Bor/a.  the  class  instructor,  was  a  teacher  attached 
to  the  I3i\ision  of  X'isual  Education  and  in  charge  ol 
the  motion  picture  productions.  This  Division  is  housed 
in  ()ijser\ation  .School.  \er\  near  the  University  campus. 

.\  change  was  made  in  scheduling  the  class,  ft  met 
lor  three  hotirs  once  a  week.  The  first  semester  was 
spent  in  productions  and  ilie  second  semester  was  de- 
voted to  script  writing.  Thus  the  class  became  ac- 
t|uainied  with  tlie  motion  picture  medium  tjefore  the\ 
attempted  to  write  lor  it.  Tlie  production  was  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  writing. 

riie  drawback  to  this  new  schechde  was  that  one 
semester  was  too  short  lor  production  and  editing,  f5^ 
the  time  the  members  of  the  class  became  familiar  with 
the  camera,  lights,  photometer,  and  other  production 
problems,  the  term  was  over  and  little  actual  lilming 
was  accomplished. 

The  lack  of  time  was  also  true  of  the  second  semester 
when  the  script  writing  was  taught.  By  the  time  the 
class  was  taught  the  fundamentals  of  a  script,  studied 
examples  of  script  and  films,  the  term  was  over  without 
the  class  producing  a  wortliwhite  script  for  a  him. 

The  present  sclieduling  of  the  class  calls  lor  a  three 
hour  class  in  motion  picture  productions  meeting  from 
6:30  to  9:30  on  Tuesday  e\enings,  for  two  semesters. 
The  script  writing  class  is  scheduled  to  meet  on  Tliurs- 
day  evenings  from  ():30  to  9:30.  The  classes  meet  at 
the  Dixision  of  X'isual  Ediuation  of  tlie  Cleveland  Boaid 
of  Education. 

This  new  arrangement  was  started  with  the  fall 
semester  in  1947.  The  script  writing  class  was  not  given 
that  school  year,  as  a  jnoduction  year  is  the  prerequisite. 
The  class  has  a  maximum  of  15  members  so  that  the 
instructor  can  give   the  students   in<Hvidual   attention. 

The  production  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  tlie  historical  development  of  the  substandard  film, 
photo  meters,  films,  cameras,  lenses,  lighting  and  effects. 
The  class  then  chooses  a  project.  Each  member  writes 
a  shooting  script.  The  best  script  is  chosen  for  produc- 
tion. .\bout  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  class  the  members 
(  c  <J  .\  T  I  .\  f  !•:  t)    o  .\     1  H  I      F  C)  L  1.  <)  w  I  N  c;     I'  .A  c;  E  ) 


Learning    exterior    production:    members    of   the    1948-49 
class  try  an  exterior  shot  for  the  film      Manners." 


Story  conference:  members  of  the    1948-49  film  class  at 
Western    Reserve   compare   notes   before   camera    action. 


Getting  set  for  a  scene:  1948-49  class  members  check  on 
camera  distance  as  they  prepare  to  make  a  picture. 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
start  into  prodiittion.  They  rotate  in  acting  and  as 
production  managers,  cameramen,  script  girls,  lighting, 
and  directors.  The  entire  work  is  done  by  the  students; 
the  instructor  is  there  to  giiidi'  the  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  second  semester  is  de\oted  Uj  editing  the  lihii 
produced  by  the  class.  The  class  also  produces  all  the 
titles  and  art  work  necessary  lor  the  picture.  .\11  jjro- 
ductions  are  shot  at  sound  speed.  The  class  is  also 
guided  in  doing  special  effects  with  the  camera.  During 
the  second  semester,  the  class  is  broken  into  small  units 
and  are  assigned  to  do  exterior  shooting  iliuing  week- 
ends. .Alter  the  him  is  processed,  each  luiit  is  responsible 
lor  the  editing  and  titling  ol  thai  film. 

Both  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Subjects  Produced 

♦  The  class  of  1947-48  completed  a  one  reel  Koda- 
chrome  picture  entitled  How  to  Make  a  Hobby  Horse. 
Ihis  film  was  iluplicated  and  is  used  by  the  supervisor 
of  handcraft  in  our  ])ublic  schools.  The  outdoor  assign- 
ments resulted  in  a  black  and  white  one  reel  movie 
on  Winter  Sports  Around  Cleveland.  The  members  of 
that  class  also  participated  in  making  five  10  minute 
shorts  used  on  television.  The  University  Medical  School 
was  covered  by  these  shorts. 

The  present  class  is  in  production  on  a  black  and 
white  film  called  Manners.  Each  member  wrote  a  se- 
quence to  this  film.  Tlie  writer  of  the  secjuence  is  in 
charge  of  production  during  the  time  it  is  filmed. 


Ihe  class  has  use  of  the  two  Cine  Kodak  Special 
cameras.  Professional  Jr.  tripods,  a  dolly  and  blimp. 
The  lighting  equipment  consists  of  all  types  of  lights 
from  the  broads,  baby-kegs,  2000  watt  spots  to  a  5000 
^\•;ul  Hood.  The  class  learns  the  use  of  all  the  popidar 
makes  ol   lilm  \  iewers.  splicers  and  rewinds. 

The  students  taking  this  course  have  been  from  all 
^valks  ol  lile.  I'eople  from  education,  production  stu- 
dios, the  medical  field,  achertising  offices,  and  the  tele- 
\ision  field.  There  are  some  people  who  are  interestetl 
as  serious  hobbyists. 

Mr.  Borza  is  the  instructor  in  the  production  and 
the  script  writing  course.  When  the  latter  course  is 
gi\  en,  Mr.  liorza  often  calls  in  men  from  the  commercial 
fields  as  guest  lecturers. 

.\  complete  imit  for  sound  on  him  is  now  being 
installed  in  the  control  room  next  to  the  production 
studio.  Ihis  year's  class  will  get  some  sound  on  fUm 
work,  botli  voice  over  and  lip  sync. 

These  courses  are  under  the  department  of  educa- 
tion ol  the  Uni\ersit).  Tliere  is  close  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Visual  Education,  such  as,  some 
of  last  year's  class  members  assisting  in  filming  a  docu- 
mentary of  John  .\dams  High  School  produced  by  the 
Di\ision  of  Visual  Education. 

One  of  the  assistant  pri-ncipals.  Miss  Esther  Bohe- 
man,  after  taking  this  course  is  producing  a  film  in  her 
elementary  school.  .Another  teacher,  Miss  Grace  Ehrich. 
who  is  a  counselor  at  a  children's  summer  camp,  pro- 
duced a  documentary  color  film  of  that  camp.  9 


Purpose  and  Objectives 

THE   UNIVERSITY   MOTION    PICTURE   PRODUCERS   ASSOCIATION 

by  Don  Williams 


A  FEW  YEARS  .AGO,  .K  GROUP  of  people,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lee  Cocliran,  met 
at  Iowa  State  College  to  discuss  their  coinmon 
problem— production  of  motion  pictures  on  the  college 
and  university  campus.  The  meeting  proved  so  valuable 
that  the  group  decided  to  fonn  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  University  Motion 
Picture  Producers  Association. 

The    constitution    sets    forth    the    purposes    of    the 
organization: 

"It  shall  be  tlie  purpose  of  the  University  Film 
Producers  Association  to  further  and  develop  the 
potentialities  of  the  photographic  and  recording 
arts  in  improving  instruction  and  communication. 
To  fulfill  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  these  types  of  materials  by  recognized 
educational  iiistitutions  and  groups,  officially  affil- 
iated zvith  educational  institutions,  this  association 
shall  for  its  members: 

I .    Serve  as  a  central  source  of  information  on  pro- 
duction   by   educational   institutions. 


2.  Provide  a  means  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  on  the 
various  activities  involved  in  the  fnoduction  and 
distribution  of  photographic  and  audio  materials." 
The  University  Motion  Picture  Producers  Council 
has  concentrated  on  these  objectives.  The  first  and 
most  pressing  has  to  do  with  the  day-by-day  problems 
of  motion  picture  production  luider  the  handicap  of 
uni\ersity  budgets,  lack  of  et|uipment,  space,  trained 
persomiel,  but  most  serious  of  all,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing by  university  administration  and  staff  of  either 
the  limitations  or  the  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture 
medium.  These  problems  are  roiuine  and  minor  but 
they  have  been  extremely  serious  to  men  working  in 
isolated  situations,  with  no  definitely  established  chan- 
nels ihrough  which  to  seek  advice  or  to  gain  unbiased 
iiiloniiation.  Until  this  group  organized,  there  was  no 
exchange  of  information  Ijetween  campus  production 
units,  and  because  of  the  comparative  isolation  of  a 
great  many  colleges,  there  was  very  little  opportunity 
to  contact  professional  motion  jiicture  technicians.  If 
one  attended  the  usual  professional  educational  meet- 
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At     Indiana     University     the     production     unit     begins     an 
educational   film  on   craftsmanship   in   clay. 


Sound    is    recorded    en    disc    at    Indiana    University    where 
this   sound   control   booth   was    photographed. 


ings,  he  was  outnumbered  by  educators  who  were  un- 
interested in  his  problems.  If  he  attended  the  Society 
of  Motion  I'ictine  Engineers'  meetings,  he  was  so  over- 
awed h\  the  innnense  background  of  experience  of 
these  professionals  that  he  woidd  not  ask  questions.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Motion  Pictine  Producers  Associa- 
tion, the  feeling  of  collective  ignorance  at  least  was 
more  comforting  than  the  feeling  of  isolated  ignorance 
among  wise  men.  The  opportunity  to  get  together  with 
other  people  doing  the  same  type  of  work  under  similar 
handicaps  has  been  of  immense  value  and  stimulation 
to  tile  members.  Most  of  them  are  so  acutely  conscious 
of  their  own  struggle  to  gain  information  and  experi- 
ence that  they  are  making  every  effort  to  help  those 
|x;ople  just  starting  in  the  field  and  have  determined 
that  the  spirit  of  the  meetings  shall  l)e  such  that  no 
one  will  be  afraid  to  ask  a  question,  no  matter  how 
elementary  it  may  be.  For  example,  a  year  ago,  after 
a  very  brilliant  discussion  of  sound  recording  on  16nim. 
film  by  a  well-known  professional,  one  of  the  newcomers 
to  the  group  asked  the  question,  "What  is  a  soimd 
track?",  and  was  given  a  \er\  complete  and  elementary 
answer  without  being  made  to  feel  out  of  place  or 
ignoratit.  It  is  \ery  definite!)  the  policy  of  this  group 
that  newcomers  in  the  field  will  be  given  all  the  assist- 
ance that  the  older  members  so  desperately  wanted 
when  they  were  starting.  For  this  reason,  committees 
have  i)een  set  up  to  advise  on  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, space  requirements  and  staff  training.  Because 
many  campuses  are  just  starting  in  this  work,  the  equip- 
ment list  has  been  set  up  for  three  different  levels  of 
production: 

TTiree  Phases  of  University  Film  Production 

1.  Bare  minimum  for  photography,  in  which  the  .sound 
track,  if  desired,  would  ha\e  to  be  recorded  by  an 
outside  agency. 

2.  The  minimum  list  for  production  of  both  photog- 
raphy and  sound  recording  on  disc. 

3.  An  elaborate  list  of  complete  production  facilities 
that  as  yet  has  only  been  attained  bv  one  or  two 
imiversities  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Association  also  channels  recjuests  loi   inlonua- 


tion  regarding  sjiecific  makes  and  types  of  equi|iment 
lo  ihose  members  who  ha\e  used  and  tested  the  cquip- 
ment. 

I  he  motion  jjictiue  induslrx  ilsell  has  not  slaiid- 
ardized  its  nomenclatiue  and  because  of  the  isolation 
of  the  various  groups,  nomenclature  is  a  major  problem 
in  any  meeting  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
coinur\'  with  different  backgrounds  of  experience.  One 
of  the  innnediaie  tasks  of  a  committee  is  to  develop 
standardized  nomenclaliuc  that  is  based  upon  those 
terms  that  are  connnon  in  the  se\eral  nomenclature 
lists  now  a\ailable.  While  these  and  several  other  stand- 
ing committees  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work  of  accmmi- 
lating  factual  information  for  the  members,  probably 
the  greatest  permanent  value  is  derived  from  the  annual 
simmier  meeting.  This  is  conducted  almost  as  a  college 
seminar  might  be,  in  that  every  phase  of  production 
from  original  scripting  and  budgeting  to  sound  effects 
and  distribution  of  finished  films  is  discussed  as  a 
separate  topic.  Each  discussion  is  led  by  a  professional 
worker  in  the  field  or  by  some  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  particidar 
area  luider  discussion.  In  this  v\a\.  the  entire  field  ol 
the  production  of  non-entertainment  motion  pictmes  is 
co\ered. 

The  evenings  are  usualh  de\oted  to  a  preview  of 
pictmes  that  ha\e  been  produced  b\  members  dining 
the  year.  These  pictures  are  selected  by  a  connnittee 
for  one  of  several  reasons.  Tlu\  may  be  productions 
of  unusual  artistic  merit;  the\  may  be  productions  that 
are  considered  good  examples  of  instructional  films;  or. 
they  may  be  good  public  relations  films.  Quite  often 
they  represent  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  common 
to  most  of  the  members  in  that  they  were  produced 
with  limited  equipment  or  on  limited  budgets.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  pictures  pre\  ie;\ed  would  be  considered 
\erv  poor  by  any  professional  standard  bin  the\  do 
represent  a  solution  to  an  engineering  or  lesearcji  jirob- 
lem  and  were  satisfactory  to  the  group  requesting  the 
film.  We  have  even  looked  at  and  admired  one  film 
])roduced  during  the  war.  as  a  part  of  a  research  proj- 
ect, that  was  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  and  koda- 
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chrome,  good  and  poor  photography,  and  that  had  all 
the  defects  common  to  amateur  production.  However, 
when  one  heard  the  difficulties  under  which  the  film 
had  been  produced,  and  that  it  had  solved  a  very 
specific  problem  for  the  United  States  Air  Corps,  he 
could  not  help  but  admire  the  men  who  had  completely 
disregarded  the  niceties  of  motion  picture  i^roduction 
in  order  to  complete  a  job  that  had  to  be  done. 

In  every  case,  the  pictures  are  previewed  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  limitations  and  handicaps  under 
which  the  producer  had  to  operate.  This  has  given  the 
group  an  opportunity  to  know  just  what  can  i)e  done 
in  the  way  of  motion  picture  production  under  almost 
any  conditions  and  has  also  given  them  a  great  many 
stimidating  ideas  regarding  the  development  of  their 
own  work  on  campus.  It  has  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  professional  people  who  have  attended 
the  meetings  to  point  up  the  ways  in  which  all  of  these 
pictures  might  be  improved,  and  it  has  given  the  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  study  ways  in  which  their  own 
production  could  be  bettered. 

Universities  Should  Provide  Film  Experimentation 
♦  The  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  also 
hopes  that  the  universities  will  eventually  provide  mon- 
ey for  research  and  experimentation  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  the  motion  picture  medium  itself.  Motion 
picture  production  is  rather  expensive;  it  is  a  field  in 
whicli  very  few  people  are  able  to  experiment  in  the 
production  of  pictures  of  an  artistic  natiue  or  to  discover 
what  can  be  done  if  one  does  not  follow  the  beaten  track. 
Hollywood  does  not  do  this  because  of  the  connnercial 
aspects  involved.  It  is  well  within  the  means  of  e\tr\ 
university  to  set  aside  a  few  thousand  dollars  each  vear, 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  production. 
On  some  campuses,  this  could  be  led  or  influenced  by 
the  Fine  Arts  faculty  toward  the  production  of  pictures 
of  a  high  artistic  le\el,  other  campuses  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technical  and  engineering  staffs  to  pro- 
duce experimental  films  as  research  tools,  and  still  other 
campuses  might  work  with  political  and  social  sciences 
[jcople  to  do  experimental  work  on  the  use  of  motion 
picture  to  influence  attitudes  or  to  improve  it  as  a  means 
of  communication  for  social  betterment. 

Nearly  every  campus  has  a  group  of  people  on  its 
staff  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  the  experimental  use  of  motion  pictures 
if  money  or  administrative  backing  were  available.  It 
is  this  hope  that  they  will  some  day  be  allowed  to  make 
something  besides  the  usual  ijrtad-and-butter  films  that 
hold  a  great  many  people  on  the  production  staffs  of 
\arious  universities  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  their 
hope  to  attract  young  and  eager  enthusiasts  into  the 
universities  who  will  be  able  to  lead  in  this  experimental 
production  of  motion  pictures.  These  are  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  University  Motion  Picture  Producers  As- 
sociation: to  place  the  motion  picture  mediiun  in  the 
position  it  deserves  in  higher  education,  and  then  to 
train  men  to  use  it  successfully. 

The  second  objective  of  the  University  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  Council  has  been  to  convince  universitv 
administrative  f>ersonnel  that  the  motion  picture  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  media  of  commiuiication.    These 


people  have  usually  considered  motion  pictures  either 
as  a  hobby  or  as  a  means  of  entertainment,  and  have 
neglected  it  as  a  tool  of  research  or  for  education  on  the 
higher  levels.  The  use  of  motion  pictures  to  present  the 
])robIenis,  work,  research,  and  needs  of  the  universities 
to  both  the  public  and  other  workers  has  been  expand- 
ing rapidly  within  the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  still  not 
finidamentally  accepted  as  a  mass  mediimi  of  communi- 
cation. Its  use  as  a  research  tool  is  almost  entirely  over- 
looked not  only  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering 
but  in  the  field  of  social  studies  as  well.  We  believe 
that  the  evidence  accunuilated  dining  the  last  25  years 
has  adequately  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the 
use  of  inotion  pictures  to  communicate  certain  informa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  ideas,  and  that  if  this  medium  is 
not  used,  it  is  because  the  administrators  are  so  involved 
in  immediate  problems  that  they  are  overlooking  a 
tool  that  would  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems.  Consequently,  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers Association  is  bending  e\ery  effort  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  people  who  make  policy,  the  \alue 
and  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  inquiries  received  by  the 
Association  and  the  growth  in  membership,  there  is 
every  indication  that  motion  picture  production  will 
soon  become  as  well  accepted  on  university  campuses 
as  is  the  University  Press.  Both  of  these— Motion  Picture 
Production  and  the  University  Press— have  a  very  defi- 
nite place  in  our  field  of  higher  education.  Both  have 
the  problem  of  communicating  those  ideas,  researches 
and  concepts  that  are  to  be  carried  to  a  select  audience, 
i.  e.,  the  audience  is  small  and  select  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  entertainment  field  and  the  popular 
novel.  The  ideas  carried  to  this  audience  can  be  of 
immense  import  to  our  society. 

Lack  of  Trained  Personnel  Is  Real  Handicap 
♦  One  thing  that  has  handicapped  many  universities 
in  the  establishment  of  film  units  is  the  lack  of  people 
who  are  trained  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  ability  to  work  with 
imiversity  personnel.  To  date,  most  producers  have 
either  received  their  training  in  Hollywood  or  with 
commercial  companies,  neither  of  which  fits  them  spe- 
cifically to  work  with  imiversity  problems.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  several  universities  are  well  along  in  their  plans 
lor  training  people  in  the  field  of  motion  picture  pro- 
duction. However,  a  great  many  university  deans  still 
think  of  motion  pictures  as  a  "toy"  or  as  a  source  of 
rather  maudlin  entertainment.  They  are  unwilling  to 
place  the  production  of  "movies"  in  the  same  curricu- 
lum with  Latin  or  Early  Greek  Art.  These  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  same  presses  that  print  the  lowly  comic 
books  are  also  capable  of  printing  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  (as  well  as  the  college  textbooks) .  Until 
they  realize  that  the  motion  picture  should  be  judged 
solely  as  a  tool  for  communicating  ideas,  and  not  upon 
the  uses  made  of  that  tool  by  Hollywood,  and  give  at 
least  as  much  consideration  to  the  training  of  people  to 
become  expert  in  the  production  of  serious  motion  pic- 
tures as  they  do  to  training  people  to  become  artists 
with  pen,  brush,  or  violin,  there  will  always  be  a  dearth 
of  well-trained  motion  picture  producers  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  less  progress  in  production.  • 
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MARGINAL  NOTES  ON  THIS  REPORT 


READING  THE  PAGES  of  this  Special  Report  in 
proof  brings  up  some  interesting  ideas,  well  worth 
thinking  about. 

While  a  coniparaii\e  handful  out  of  the  two  thou- 
sand schools  of  higher  learning  have  as  yet  developed 
advanced  programs  of  educational  film  production,  the 
usefulness  and  growth  of  these  organizations  will  furn- 
ish good  evidence  to  other  campus  contemporaries.  Ad- 
ministrative support  of  these  new  "university  press" 
functions  is  mgently  needed. 

Budget  considerations  are  not  insurmountable.  In 
fact,  the  general  initial  cost  of  a  modest  production  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  campus  audio-visual  center  may  be 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Additional  support  is  be- 
ing drawn  from  other  university  and  college  sources. 
The  needs  of  the  medical  school,  of  the  art  or  archi- 
tecture school,  and  of  the  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search laboratories,  all  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
campus  production  organization  which  serves  their 
photographic  requirements. 

Budgets  shoidd  not  be  the  guiding  factor,  however, 
for  this  medium  is  potentially  more  important  to  edu- 
cation than  any  other  form  of  communication  and  is, 
therefore,  a  responsibility  and  a  challenge,  rather  than 
a  matter  of  cost.  The  limiting  factor  will  not  be  ex- 
pense, in  our  estimation,  it  appears  to  be  the  shortage 
of  leadership  personnel  with  technical  skill. 

The  Hope  of  Great  Films  From  Within  the  Campus 

♦  It  is  not  too  optimistic  to  note  that  the  atmosphere  of 
of  the  campus  and  the  prcvj^er  combination  of  talent, 
skill  and  a  zest  for  the  film  medium  may  one  day  bring 
really  great  films  from  the  college  and  university  produc- 
tion laboratories.  For  the  meaning  of  greatness  in  the 
documentary  film  is  not  spelled  out  in  terms  of  bigness 
or  tost  but  in  the  execution  of  important  ideas  with  con- 
viction and  technical  ability. 

H  we  encourage  the  development  of  this  area,  the 
logical  result  of  proper  facilities  and  a  decent  living 
income  will  bring  to  the  campus  the  kind  of  men  who 
would  like  to  make  this  medium  better  and  who  will 
|)refer  the  more  leisurely  pace  of  the  scholastic  field  to 
accomplish  that  kind  of  result. 

The  ihiict  One.  Sidney  Meyer's  excellent  documen- 
tary on  the  underprivileged  child,  or  Budge  Crawley's 
Loan's  Necklace,  or  even  such  classics  as  The  River  or 


The  City  might  well  have  been  developed  within  a  col- 
lege or  university  production  center.  These  are  kind  ot 
films  no  commercial  producer  ordinarily  attempts. 

Vocational  Training  for  Professional  Careers 

♦  In  this  Special  Report  we  note  the  reference  to  'in- 
terneships"  being  served  in  film  production  work  ai 
Indiana  University  and  we  are  aware  of  similar  student 
enrollment  at  other  colleges  and  universities,  notably 
at  UCLA. 

This  is  vastly  important  to  the  entire  motion  picture 
industry,  whether  eclucational,  commercial  or  entertain- 
ment pictures  are  to  be  made.  The  development  of 
trained  workers  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture should  be  encouraged  "on  campus". 

These  organizations  are  also  maturing  their  own 
skilled  personnel  and  providing  trained  leadership  for 
other  schools.  There  will  be  jobs  for  these  "internes" 
in  education  or  industry.  Provision  should  be  made  by 
the  commercial  and  entertainment  film  industry  to  en- 
courage greater  enrollment.  Participation  of  their  own 
skilled  workers  as  guest  lecturers  and  part-time  instruc- 
tors is  a  more  definite  contribiuion.  We  note  with  satis- 
faction the  appearance  of  Edith  Head  and  Fritz  Lang 
at  UCLA  in  the  story  about  that  activity.  If  Hollywood 
can  do  it,  so  can  New  York,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

New  Areas  of  Campus  Film  ProcJuction  Notecd 

♦  riie  report  on  Colorado's  medical  visual  production 
activity  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  audio-visual  pattern 
now  developing  in  schools  of  medicine  all  across  this 
land.  The  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine  has 
an  important  medical  art  center  under  the  direction  of 
Tom  Jones;  Northwestern  University  is  utilizing  and 
producing  medical  films;  Duke  University  is  setting  an 
interesting  example  in  the  classroom  apjilication  of 
films  for  teaching  anatomy.    There  are  many  others. 

In  the  opposite  area  of  human  relations,  the  example 
of  Cornell's  experimental  production  in  labor-manage- 
ment films  is  worth  noting.  This  report  again  illustrates 
the  limitless  applications  for  audio  and  visual  media. 
Purdue  University's  Justus  Rising  has  created  films  on 
draftsmanship.  Missouri  has  specialized  in  films  for 
agricultural  needs;  Wisconsin  helps  advance  state  pro- 
grams in  public  education.  These  campus  film  produc- 
tion centers  are  serving  real  needs  and  pointing  a  path 
of  service  which  manv  more  will  follow.  — OHC 
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New  AV  Department 


IN   THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AT  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   COLORADO 


by  H.  M.  Kingery 

LAST  \EAR  a  new  department  was  established  at 
the  Mecheal  School  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
the  Dejjartineiit  of  X'isiial  Ediitatioii.  This  De- 
]jartmeiu  took  o\er  and  included  within  itself  the  long- 
standinn  Photographic  Department  and  will  probabh 
some  time  in  the  iutine  actjiiire  a  medical  artist,  and  so 
become  Department  of  Medical  Illustration,  e\en  if  it 
does  not  use  that  name.  Ai  present  a  free-lance  medical 
artist  has  a  studio  in  the  building  and  does  sudi  work 
as  stall  members  may  order. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  encour- 
age, promote,  and  make  possible  the  more  extensi\e 
and  better  planned  use  of  the  various  audio-visual  aids 
to  teaching  in  the  instruction  of  our  medical  students. 
The  available  aids  so  far  are  mo\ies,  silent  and  sound, 
in  black  and  white  and  in  color,  lantern  slides,  standard 
and  two  inch  (35  mm.) ,  also  in  black  and  white  and 
in  color,  and  film  strip  with  sound. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  wa\  this 
program  worked  out  in  its  first  year.  It  should  be  stated 
that  there  was  little  new  in  the  program,  for  the  Photo- 
graphic Department  has  been  working  along  this  line 
for  years.  However,  we  did  then  only  tlie  work  asked 
for,  with  no  attempts  to  promote  further  use  of  the.se 
\isual  aids,  or  to  organize  their  use. 

Increased    Production    of    Slide    Materials 

♦'  Without  giving  actual  ligines,  we  have  made  man\ 
more  lantenr  slides  than  last  year,  both  black  and  white 
and  in  color.  The  latter  have  been  mostly  two  inch 
but  many  were  standard  size.  We  have  used  Ektachrome 
for  these  fidl  si/e  slides  and  like  it  better  than  Koda- 
chrome.  We  think  the  color  is  a  litle  better,  and  ^\e 
can  process  it  immediately,  if  necessary. 

The  lantern  slides,  when  made,  go  either  to  De- 
partment collections,  or  to  the  slide  library  of  the 
School.  The  slides  of  this  Library,  a  few  presented  to 
the  School  by  stafT  members,  a  few  bought,  but  the 
most,  by  far,  made  in  our  Department,  are  classified 
and  indexed,  and  are  a\ailable  to  all  members  of  the 
leaching  staff.  The  Library  is  in  two  parts,  one  ol 
standard  size  slides,  and  the  other  two  inch  (35  mm.) 
Kodat  hromes.  The  slides  of  standard  si/e  are  of  figincs. 
tables  and  charts  from  texts  and  journals,  and  of  pa- 
tients illustrating  various  diseased  conditions.  A  tew 
of  them  arc  in  color.  The  Kodachrome  slides  (two 
inch  or  35  mm.)  were  nearl)'  all  made  by  our  Dcpwri- 
ment  of  patients,  skin  conditions,  tumors,  etc.,  alilin 
a  few  were  bought. 

This  Library  is  kept  in  the  Department  and  stall 
members  drop  in  to  look  over  the  slides  and  make  their 
own  selection  for  a  lecture,  or  they  may  ask  us  to  pick 


out  slides  co\ering  a  gi\en  subject.  The  use  of  this 
Library  of  slides  is   increasing.     . 

One  development  was  somewhat  unexpected.  We 
projected  a  fairly  large  iiiunber  of  productions,  silent 
and  sound,  tor  the  \arious  teaching  departments.  .-V 
number  of  these  were  films  which  had  been  made  by 
oin-  Department  under  the  direction  of  staff  members, 
and  more  were  rented  or  borrowed  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  This  required  a  larger  correspondence  than  had 
been  anticipated.  In  addition,  it  fell  to  us  to  proside 
and  operate  the  motion  picture  and  slide  projectors. 
We  ha\e  in  a  large  auditorium  with  a  public  address 
system  a  movie  projector  for  silent  and  sound  films, 
and  projectors  for  standard  and  two  inch  slides.  Each 
lecture  room  has  a  projector  for  standard  slides,  and 
in  addition  we  ha\e  several  two  inch  slide  projectors 
and  several  silent  and  sound  projectors. 

Student  Operators   Serve   Class   Requirements 

♦  .\s  operators  we  used  students,  two  from  each  class, 
who  needed  the  wage  ive  paid.  When  a  film  was 
scheduled,  we  provided  the  projector  and  cjperaior, 
usually  a  student  but  occasionally  someone  from  our 
Department.  We  also  provided  projectors  and  operators 
for  courses  and  classes  offered  by  the  School  to  phvsi- 
cians  from  all  o\er  the  state,  and  for  talks  and  outside 
lectures  by  staff  members. 

Xnothcr  thing  has  been  the  making  of  copies  on 
35  mm.  filiu  (Recordak)  of  pages  from  books,  journals, 
records,  etc.  (microfilming) .  Short  lengths  of  film  we 
developed  ourselves,  whole  reels  went  in  to  the  com- 
pau)'.  Where  prints  w'ere  wanted,  we  made  a  few 
enlargements,  or  sent  in  to  the  Company  to  have  prints 
made  of  a  long  article  or  a  book. 

Many  photographs  ha\e  been  made  for  papers  pub- 
lished by  members  of  the  staff— photomicrographs,  pic- 
tmes  of  apparatus,  of  charts,  of  curves  and  graphs,  etc. 
We  make  the  prints,  arrange  and  mount  them.  etc. 
Prims  and  transparencies  ha\e  been  made  lor  stall 
meiHbers  to  form  exhibits  at  \arious  Medical  Meetings. 

The  mimber  of  pictures  of  Hospital  patients  has 
remained  about  the  same.  Pictures,  in  black  and  white 
and  in  color  ha\e  been  made,  some  for  the  records  and 
many  for  teaching  purposes.  Color  is  being  used  more 
and  more  for  this,  and  black  and  white  less. 

We  arc  also  constructing  a  35  mm  camera  set-up 
with  which  the  Departmciu  of  Pathology  can  take  their 
own  autojisy  phoiogra])hs.  The)  think  they  can  take 
more  Kodachromes  (35  mm)  more  efficiently  than  il 
ilu'\    bring  the  material  to  our  studio. 

li  is  exident,  then,  that  sound  films  are  only  a  part 
ol  the  audio-visual  aids  to  teaching  in  use  in  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  We  are  usinj; 
more  of  them  than  ever  before,  and  expect  to  use  still 
more  in  the  future,  but  up  to  now,  the'  large'  part  ot 
our  visual  aids  to  teaching  are  laincrn  slides.  • 
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UNIVERSITY  FILM   PRODUCERS  SERVE 
VARIED  FIELDS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST 


TYPICAL  UNIVERSITY  FILM  PRODUCTIONS 


.\((i(>ii  (>(  lliiinaii  Vocal  C^urds,  Oliiu 

Mate  Uuivcisity 
A.s|)ct'ts  of  Eye  Surgery,  Ohio  Sialc 

Lliiivirsiix 
Basketball    (I    liliii!))  ,    Indiana    Ihii- 

vxTsity 
Better  Schools  for  Rural  Wisconsin, 

sound  and  color,  33  niin.,  Uni\cr- 

sit\  of  Wisconsin 
Buckeye  Ballad,  '.I  min..  Oiiio  Stafc 

Uni\ci-sit\ 
Chaplain     John    Smith    —    Explorer, 

sound    and    color.     l'ni\crsil\     of 

\'irginia 
Chucky  Lou,  Story  of  a  Woodchuck, 

10  niin.,  sound  and  color,  Indiana 

University 

Ck)rnhusker  Idea   (The),   University 

of  Nebraska 
Craftsmanship  in  Clay:  Simple  Slab 

Methods,  10  min.,  sound  and  color, 

Indiana  L'nixersitv 
Development    of    Cut    Film,    Ohio 

State  University 
Farm   Sewage  Disposal   System   (A), 

L'ni\ersii\  ol  Nebraska 

Footsteps  to  the  Future,  Ohio  Stale 
Uni\ersii\ 

Hereditary    Variations    in    Coleus, 

Ohio  State  University 

Historical  Record  Films,  Ohio  State 
University 

How  to  Make  Handmade  Lantern 
Slides,  22  min.,  sound  and  color, 
Indiana  Uni\ersity 

New  Fields  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
University  of  Virginia 

1948— Minnesota-Michigan  Football 
Game,  Uni\ersity  of  Minnesota 

Nurse,  Student  in  Wartime,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Art  and  Art- 
ists in  Indiana,  22  min.,  sound  and 
color.   Indiana   Unixersity 

Operations  Wildlife,  Uni\ersity  of 
Virginia 


Oyster    and    Virginia    (The),    soiuid 

and  color.  University  of  Virginia 
Patrick    Henry    of    Virginia,    soinul 

and  (olor.  Univcrsit>  ol  Vir^inia 
Pressure     Chamber     Studies,     Ohio 

State  Uni\ersity 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Effective 

Speech,  Ohio  State  University 

Report    on    Donald,    Uni\ersitv    of 

Minnesota 
Rumination  in  the  Bovine  Stomach, 

Ohio  State  University 
St.  Paul-Minnesota  Sanitary  District 

Sewage   Treatment,   University  of 

Minnesota 
Supervised    Correspondence    Study, 

University  of   Minnesota 
Taconite,  University  of  Minnesota 
Thomas     Jefferson    of    Monticello, 

sound    and    color,    University    of 

Virginia 

University  and  the  War  (The),  Ohio 
State  Uni\ersit) 

University  in  Transition  (The),  Ohio 
State  University 

Your  Indiana  State  Parks,  22  min.. 
somid  and  color,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 

Your  Library,  University  of  Minne- 
sota 

16mm  Films  In  Production 
Accent  on  Learning,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity 
Action  of  Lenses  and  Shutters  (The), 

Ohio  State  University 
Apple  Jelly,  University  of  Texas 
Archery,   University  of  Texas 
Badger  Birthday,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 

Campus  Newsreel,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity 

Covering  a  News  Story,  Ohio  State 
Unixersity 

Craftsmanship  in  Clay:  Glazing 
Methods,  10  min.,  sound  and  color, 
Indiana  University 


I'oothall-iyiS,  Ohio  Stale  i:iii\er- 
sil\ 

4-H  Clubs,  University  of  Missouri 

Geography  of  the  State,   University 

01  Virginia 

Grass  Down  Field  Waterways,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

History  of  Palm  Springs  (The  C;oa- 
chella  Valley),  University  of  Cali- 
lornia 

How  to  Build  a  Flat    (Gef)graphy) , 

University  of  California 
High  School  Championship  Football, 

Uni\ersity  of  Texas 

Hunting  Animals  of  the  Past,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Irrigation  in  Nebraska,  Univeisity 
of  Nebraska 

Marsh  Birds,  University  of  Texas 

Mental  Testing,  15  min.,  sound. 
B&W,  Indiana  University 

Organizing  a  Study  Group,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas 

Perspective,  (.Art) ,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia 

Preparation  for  Surgery,  Ohio  State 
University 

Safety  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 

2  reels,  sound,  B&W,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 

Story  of  Early  Trails  to  Kentucky 
and  the  West,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 

Soil  Conservation  (On  each  geo- 
graphical region) ,  University  of 
Virginia 

Story  of  Virginia's  Forests,   Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

Subcutaneous  Flow  of  Blood  in  the 

Bat     (3    films),    10    min.,    sound, 
B&W,  Indiana  University 

Turkeys  Today,  University  of  Ne- 
braska 

Virginia's  Heritage  of  Freedom,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 
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Audio-Visual    Laboratory 

CORNELL'S     SCHOOL     OF     INDUSTRIAL     &     LABOR     RELATIONS 

by  Harry  Moore 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  in  iiiiivcrsil)  film 
activity  has  been  initiated  at  Cornell  University, 
where  the  growing  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  is  pioneering  in 
an  audio-visual  program  (including  experimental  film 
production)  which  is  of  real  importance  to  our  national 
economy. 

A  Laboratory  for  Industrial  and   Labor   Study 

♦  Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  ).  James  Jehring, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research  and  Planning 
of  the  New  York  State  Audio- Visual  Council  which  he 
helped  to  found,  and  vice-chairman  of  President  Tru- 
man's Conference  Connnittee  on  Labor  Education  in 
Safety,  the  audio-visual  laboratory  has  become  one  of 
the  best  equipped  laboratories  in  the  country  in  indus- 
trial and  labor  relations. 

Requests  for  information  from  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  East  have  gradually  forced  it  to  assume 
a  role  of  supplying  audio-visual  advice  as  well  as  that 
of  carrying  out  its  own  program. 

Within  the  school  itself,  it  is  offering  at  an  under- 
graduate level  a  survey  course  in  audio-visual  aids.  The 
recpiirements  compel  the  students  to  integrate  knowl- 
edge gained  from  all  other  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
Problems  are  stated  —  and  their  solutions  presented 
through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  prepared  by 
the  students.  The  techniques  of  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  these  materials  run  the  ganmt  of  simple 
cartoon-type  brochures  to  the  professional  slidefilm,  all 
of  which  are  made  by  the  students. 

Both  Management  and  Labor  Use  Films 

♦  Solutions  to  actual  business  and  union  situations 
are  important,  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  also  in 
real  life.  Both  management  and  labor  are  making  in- 
creasing use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  worker  and 
lop  level  training  as  well  as  general  public  consumption. 
Economic  ideas  are  currently  being  emphasized  by  both 
factions;  films  are  employed  to  get  their  messages  across. 
Management  has  recently  produced  material  on  human 
lelations.  foreman  training,  and  financial  operation. 
Unions  have  circulated  films  on  shoj)  steward  training. 
grievance  procedure,  and  political  action. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  .school's  audio-visual 
department  is  cjuite  young,  the  extent  of  use  of  this 
media  has  reached  remarkable  projjortions  and  has 
placed  the  school  among  the  leaders  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  use  of  these  modern  methods  of 
instruction. 

Some  significant  new  developments  have  been  ini 
tiated  at  the  school  to  increase  its  service  to  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  calibre  and 


lealism  of  instruction  within  its  own  portals.  One  of 
these  is  the  use  of  a  wire-recorder,  similar  to  the  type 
carried  b)  newsbroadcasters  under  battle  conditions 
during  the  war,  to  record  mock  arbitration  and  media- 
tions sessions,  actual  speeches,  and  debates  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  and  criticism. 

Two  programs  within  Ithaca  itself  have  recently 
been  undertaken  as  a  service  to  both  local  labor  and 
management.  The  first  was  de\elopment  of  a  program 
of  films  for  the  foreman  training  program  of  the  Ithaca 
Gun  Company.  With  the  objective  of  using  these  films 
to  improve  the  relationship  between  top  management 
and  foremen,  and  between  the  foremen  and  their  work- 
ers, the  company  also  got  across  an  incidental  message 
about  top  policy.  So  successful  has  this  program  been, 
that  the  Ithaca  Gun  Compan)  plans  to  continue  with 
a  similar  program  next  year. 

Bibliography  of  Films  for  Union  Meetings 
♦  A  second  program,  inaugurated  with  the  Ithaca 
Central  Labor  Union,  prepared  a  film  bibliographv  to 
be  shown  at  a  number  of  its  meetings  covering  such 
subjects  as  the  national  and  international  aspects  of 
labor,  history  of  labor,  and  history  of  various  unions. 
This  effort  to  educate  union  members  in  their  own 
background  and  general  sphere  is  aimed  towards  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  historical  part  labor  has 
played  in  the  American  scene. 

In  addition,  a  new  innovation  has  been  weekly 
previews  of  new  films  on  industrial  and  labor  relations 
by  students  and  faculty  members  of  the  school.  This 
work  is  done  for  film-producing  companies  such  as 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  and  Human  Relations  in 
Industry  Films.  Previews  are  also  rizn  on  material  pro- 
duced by  firms  like  General  Motors  and  General  Elec- 
tric as  well  as  other  organizations,  among  them  the  CIO. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  program  such  as 
this  one  is  not  carried  out  with  bare  hands  alone.  The 
audio-visual  laboratory  has  acquired  many  varied  and 
expensive  pieces  of  equipment  to  present  material  which 
is  either  owned  or  rented  by  the  school.  The  equipment 
roster,  recently  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  a  new 
4"  X  5"  Speed  Graphic  news  camera,  includes  a  Leica 
candid  camera,  wire  recorders,  soundslide  machines, 
motion  picture  and  opaque  projectors,  transcription 
players,  and  even  a  public  address  system.  The  film 
library  alone  has  over  one  hundred  separate  items,  and 
is  being  expanded  every  day.  At  present,  a  list  of  films, 
recordings,  transcriptions,  and  other  items  available  at 
the  school  is  being  compiled  on  economics  and  human 
relations  for  research  and  class  use. 

The  ultimate  aim  in  the  school's  service  to  the 
public  is  eventually  to  reach  out  through  an  extension 
organization  with  audio-visual  centers  and  equipment 
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in  ilic  largiT  New  \()rk  liiics  to  piiMiii  liliiis  lo  ilic 
public  on  iiuhistrial  and  labor  lolalions.  I  hiongh  ilu-sc 
tenters,  films  and  other  audio-x  isiia!  aids  (onid  l)c  dis 
iributed  from  the  central  (dm  librar\   at  (ioinili. 

Will  Also  Distribute   Films   in   New  York  State 

♦  Anolher  aim  ol  liic  andio\  isiial  laboratory  is  to 
disnil)iite  films  |)i()dn(ed  ai  (iorneli  on  \arious  fields 
in  industrial  and  labor  rilaiions.  Ihese  films  will  offer 
u  means  of  spreading  iis  lescardi  findings  to  the  great 
mass  of  labor  and  indiisti\    in   New    \'ork  Slate. 

Experimental  film  loinms  in  industrial  and  labor 
relations  are  being  plannitl.  fJisciission  groups  for  the 
general  public  would  l)e  presented  with  films  on  specific 
problems.  I'ublic  awaiene.ss  and  understanding  of  typi- 
cal industrial  problems  tan  readi  a  higher  le\el  through 
these  educational  forums. 

The  New  York  State  School  ol  Industrial  anil  l.al)oi 
Relations  will  contiiuie  to  lead  in  the  use  and  promo- 
tion of  this  nexv  U(luii(|ue.  • 

Cornell  Student  Filmstrip  on  Human  Relations  in 
Industry  shows  "documentary'  approach  used 
in   this   program. 


Sound    Control    Facilities    in    the    Bureau    of    Audio-Visual 
Instruction  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Books  Alone  Are  Not  Enough 

THERE  IS  HOPE  that  the  pages  of  this  Special 
R.eport,  now  reflecting  the  progress  of  a  comj)ara- 
ti\e  handful  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  art 
of  factual  film  production,  will  ex]jand  in  a  second  edi- 
tion tcj  report  the  activities  of  hundreds  of  similar  devel- 
opments in  these  United  States. 

For  as  a  well-known  librarx  executive  recenth  said, 
"books  alone  are  not  enough"  in  this  complex  world  of 
ideas  and  expanding  world  relationships.  The  imiver- 
sity  press  of  tomorrow  must  deal  in  these  advanced  media 
of  idea  communication  or  become  out-dated. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The  art  of  the 
motion  picture  in  this  area  of  factual  education  and  re- 
porting is  literally  an  undeveloped  resource  for  man- 
kind. We  allow  that  its  power  has  been  most  adequately 
demonstrated  in  the  field  of  make-believe  and  that  force, 
for  good  or  evil  toward  patterns  of  public  behavior,  has 
been  potentially  doubled  by  the  advent  of  home  tele- 
vision. Escapism  is  the  credo  and  credit  of  Hollywood. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  may  organize  and  ex- 
pand long-needed  research  in  these  other  films:  the 
soimds  and  the  pictures  which  communicate  sense  and 
reality.  The  fragments  are  already  apparent  in  the  good 
work  at  Ohio  State's  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
at  Yale,  and  in  the  Navy  fdm  research  project  being  (on- 
ducted  at  Pennsylvania  Stale  College.  Administrative 
attention  and  budget  sup])ort  should  increase  activities 
in  college  and  university  film  research  as  well  as  in  the 
direct  areas  of  production  reported  here. 

There  has  been  far  too  little  recent  research  in  the 
learning  applications  of  audio-visual  media.  Industrx 
annually  invests  millions  of  dollars  in  motion  pictures 
and  slidefilms  which  might  be  just  a  few  percent  more 
effective  if  we  studied  their  results  in  pure  research. 

Education,  both  formal  and  informal,  has  greater 
responsibilities  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Films  tliat 
can  help  lighten  the  load  of  our  teachers  and  increase 
the  learning  of  their  students  should  be  advanced  to 
that  task.  College  and  university  production  and  re- 
search can  give  invaluable  aid  to  both  commercial  and 
non-commercial  text-film  producers.  • 
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FILMS 
in  MEDICINE 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATION  OF  FILMS 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  WITHIN  THE  U.  S.  AND  ABROAD 


An  Authoritative  Publication  on  the  Entire  Scope  of 
k.  Medical  Films  Including  History,  Technic,  Value 
and  Activities  ol  All  Professional  Bodies,  Government 
Agencies,  Medical  Schools,  Commercial  Organiza- 
tions, and  Producers,  Engaged  in  the  Professional 
Application  of  This  Medium.  Featuring  a  Section  on 
Production  and  Utilization  Techniques,  Animation  Art 
and  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Requirements. 
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VISUAL   TEXT   PUBLICATIONS 


CHICAGO 


RESERVAIION    ORDERS    NOW    BEING    ACCEPTED    AT   812    N.    DEARBORN    ST. 


MAKE    fULL    USE     Of    YOUR 


IT    MEETS   EV€Ry    NEED    Of 
_      GROUP    INSTRUCTION 


Place    a    Flashmeter    on 
your  Overhead  Projector,  and 
you  have  a 

TACHISTOSCOPE 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for 
efficient  training  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, recognition  and  general  visual 
skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adap- 
ter, you  can  show 

2-INCH    Slides 

— with  the  clear,  inexpensive  day- 
light projection  made  possible  only 
by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment 
for  showing 

STRIP    FILM 

— and  here  again,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Keystone  Overhead 
Projector's    powerful    illumination. 


An  adapter  is  also  available  for 


P  MICROSCOPIC   Slides 

nin»i  _..->.—  .  _.  — 3"*1  with  the  microscopic 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LENS  slides  (as  well  as  with  two- 
inch  slides  and  strip  film)  you  can  use  the  five-diopter 
supplementary  lens,  shown  at  left,  which  enlarges  the 
projection  two  dimensions  each  way. 


Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest 
obtainable  projection  of 

STANDARD    Lantern    Slides 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  additions 
to  Keystone's  vast  library  of  edu- 
cational slides?  Some  of  these  new 
units  will  make  your  work  more 
effective  — and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of 

HANDMADE   Lantern   Slides 

not  only  for  the  presentation  of 
special  subjects,  but  for  obtaining 
enthusiastic  group  participation. 


You  can  sometimes  make  a  worth- 
while cut  in  the  cost  of  lantern 
slides,  by  using 

QUADRUPLE  Slides 

—  with  four  exposures,  which  are 
screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


UUnte  jrov  y^ifcuLc 


KEYSTONE    VIEW   COMPANY   •   meadville,  pa, 

SINCE    1892 PRODUCERS    OF    SUPERIOR     VISUAL    AIDS 
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300  ATTEND  D.A.V.I. '49  MEETING 

See  &  Hear  Reports  on  the  St.  Louis  Sessions 


•k  Responding  to  the  superb  pro- 
gram organization  set  up  by  the  con- 
ference conniiittee,  cliairnianed  by 
Ford  L.  Leiiiler,  LIni\ersity  of  Mich- 
igan, more  than  300  audio-visual  di- 
rectors, supervisors,  and  interested 
persons  crowded  the  several  sessions 
held  in  Kiel  Auditorium  chuin^  the 
first  week  of  March. 

Reflecting  the  planning  sessions  of 
Mr.  Lemler  and  his  committee,  Eliz- 
abeth Cjohcrman,  Edgar  Dale,  and 
L.  C.  Larson,  the  program  began 
with  a  preliuiinary  discussion  of  the 
fori\ -eighth  \carl)ook  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  For  The  Study  of  Educa- 
tion entitled  "Audio-Visual  Materi- 
als of  Instruction"  led  by  Mr.  Dale 
of  Ohio  State  University.  The  year- 
book, scheduled  for  release  as  of 
March  If),  was  discussed  in  as  nuich 
detail  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  page 
proofs  would  permit.  Every  indica- 
tion was  made,  however,  of  a  her- 
alded addition  to  the  growing  field 


of  professional  literature  in  the  field 
of  audio-visual  education. 

HigIi|)oint  of  the  first  da\'s  meet- 
ing was  the  informal  get-together 
and  \isit  to  the  division  of  audio- 
visual education,  St.  Louis  public 
schools.  Miss  Elizabeth  Goltcrman 
and  her  capable  staff  extended  their 
hospitality  to  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  crowded  the  lobby  and  divisions 
of  the  St.  Louis  department  of  audio- 
visual education. 

The  Wednesday  morning  general 
session  l^rought  together  five  out- 
stancUng  public  school  superinten- 
dents and  three  of  their  audio-visual 
directors  to  report  the  status  of  func- 
tioning audio-visual  programs  in  five 
American  school  systems  and  a  con- 
census of  opinion  growing  out  of  ob- 
scr\ati()ns  concerning  the  role  wiiich 
audio-visual  materials  and  tcch- 
nic]ucs  is  playing  and  will  play  in  the 
fiuure  of  American  education.  Sev- 
eral   points    of    agreement    were 


reached  by  the  five  administrators, 
including  superintendents  Gordon 
Humljert,  Lima,  Ohio;  G.  E.  Den- 
man,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  W.  T. 
Rowland,  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Harry  Davidson,  New  Albany,  Indi- 
ana; and  Herschel  Bennett,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  .Among  common  points 
of  agreement  revealed  during  the 
two-hour  panel  presentation  were 
the  following: 

1.  "rhc  greatest  need  is  for  lead- 
ership—leadership which  is  intelli- 
gent within  itself,  which  understands 
the  role  of  audio-\  isual  materials  in 
the  improvement  of  instruction,  and 
which  can  develop  enthusiasm,  inter- 
est and  participation  among  the 
teaching  staff."  —  IT.  T.  Rowland, 
Lexington,  K\. 

2.  "Comnuinity  partici]3ation, 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  schools'  program  of  audio-\isual 
education  is  all-important.  Under 
full-time  leadership  which  we  pro- 
vide, the  program  of  audio-\  isual  in- 
struction is  systematically  made 
known  to  the  conmiimity.  Commu- 
nitx-wide   representative   committees 


A  MAJOR  HISTORIC  EVENTl 

Filmed  for  the  FIRST  time 

in  COLOR  with  SOUND 


"The  INAUGURAL  STORY" 


Presenting  in  FULL  COLOR 
tlx-  IN  A  UGURA  TION  of 

Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman 


The  Solemn  Oaih  of  Office 
The  Parade  of  Governors 


The  Brilliant  State  Floats 

The  Capital's  Great  Monument  i 

GREATEST  CAST  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  CELEBRITIES 

narrated  by  D  WIGHT  WEIST 

FAMOUS    RADIO    (b    NEWS    COMMENTATOR 

AvoilabU  for  Sal*  or  Rental     •     OiKounIt  lo  Accrwiil*d  Otoltn 
Ont  Reel  —  11  minutu 


WIRE 

PHONE 

WRITE 


^U«HiH»'CMi 


410-411  Vlaw  MMkn 
WaihlnglM   I,  D^  b 
STarflno  O'M 


_^. 


rnnouncina 

THE  AVAILABILITY  OF 

TEACHING  FILMS  JN(. 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Films  produced  b\  Teaching  Films,  Inc., 
have  been  accpiired  by  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Pro- 
ductions. It  is  now  possible  to  secure  preview 
prints,  purchase  new  prints  and  obtain  re- 
placement of  damaged  film. 

(opyrights  and  negatives  per- 


\Ve  own   al 

tainint'    to 


Rhythm  Is  Everywhere      •      Fundamentals  of  Bowling 

Animals  of  the  Farm  •  Communitations  and  Our  Town 

It's  Your  Library   •    Musical   Instruments— The  Strings 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport 

French  for  Beginners 

Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

International  Distributors 
VOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 


215  East  Third  St. 


Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 
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The  ONE-STOP  STORE  for     || 

ILM  PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Since  1926  S.O.S.  has  supplied 
leading  film  producers  with  Studio, 
Cutting  Room  and  Lab  equipment. 
IN  STOCK  —  Cameras,  Lenses, 
Booms,  Blimps,  Dollies,  Moviolas, 
Recorders,  Printers,  T.V.  Background 
Projectors,  Processors,  etc  —  UNDER 
ONE  ROOF. 


i' 
[ 


■aB»i.:ii'.ir:ii!>-jVBa. 


CATALOG 
"STURELAB" 

listing  over  a  thou- 
sond  "Best  Buys"  in 
new  and  rebuilt  ap- 
paratus is  reody. 
Well-named  "The 
Bible  of  the  Indus- 
try" it's  worth  hav- 
ing. Write  for  your 
FREE  copy  —  edition 
is  limited. 


MULTIPLE 
VIDEOLITE 

Four  18"  Aliac  gi- 
ont  reflectors  for 
750/2500  lamps, 
Mercury  Vapor  or 
3200"  Kelvin.  Nutno- 
cushion  stond  raises 
to  8'6".  Heod  sec- 
tion  will  hong  or  set 
anywhere.  Includes 
cable  end  casters. 
Entire  unit  folds  cem- 
poctly. 
less    stand 

With  stand  add  $28 


$190 


FLASH!  Famous  Color- Tran  Light  Kits 

Now  ovoilottle  ot  S.O.S.  (Outside  N.Y.  area) 

SPECIAL  VALUES  for  THIS  MONTH 

2000W   Fresncl   spots   with  heavy 

yoke $57.50 

Arriftex  motorized  newsreel   cam- 
era,   four    lenses    795.00 

New  Cine  Special  Blimp 

(Plus  tox)    295.00 

Neumade  16/3Smm  outomatic 

film  cleoner 194.50 

Houston   16MM  KIA  film  process- 
ing  mochines   (similar  to  Model 

1  1  )   rebuilt 3485.00 

B  and   H   automatic    16/3SMM  hot 

splicer     795.00 

16MM    Sound    Readers,    amplifier, 

speaker    complete 147.50 

BordwellMcAlister  5KW  Floodlltes  111.75 

35MM  Cinephone  Recorder 495.00 

Synchronous  Motors  1/12  H.P..  .  .      57.50 

S.O.S.  CINEMA  SUPPLY  CORP. 

o.pi.  M   602  W.  52nd  St.  New  York  19 


A    unique,    timely    teaching    film 

"AIRLIFT   TO    BERLIN" 

I6mm,  sound,    11    minutes,  B  &  W  or  color 
Long-range    in    content 

:E:  Overseas  Relief   .    .   Advances  in  Air  Transport  .   . 
e  Problem  of  Germany  .  .  American-Russion  Relations 

Write   for    list   of    other    safe    &    rental   Rimi 

LORY  FILMS,  INC.,  Teaching  Film  Dept. 

13  East   71  si   Street  •  New   York    31,    N.    Y. 


D.A.V.I.  ANNUAL  MEETING 

({•.ONTINTKI)    FROM     I'RI- CKDINf.     I-.\(;k) 

ol  paii'iits  and  tiadicis  woik  (oiiiiii- 
ualK  ill  the  field  ol  radio  iiiili/.iiioii, 
|)lu)lo|)lay  evaluation  and  iilati-d 
fii'kls.  PoiIia|).s  lliis  is  one  leason  why 
we  ha\e  l)een  al)le  to  attain  an  an- 
nual \K\  |)U|)il  ixpenditiirc  of  .'$2.00 
piT  (liikl."  —  (».  E.  Dctimnti.  ('•rren 
/ui\.  Wisconsin. 

.').  "It  has  been  illnsiraied  as  ne\- 
er  helore  ihai  through  a  functioning 
program  of  audio-vi.suaI  instruction 
we  ha\e  known  niore  and  more  about 
how  the  things  wc  are  going  to  learn 
(an  be  karnetl  more  cffectiveh — more 
and  more  about  outstanding  new  ma- 
terials which  if  carefully  selected  and 
i\aluated  by  the  teacher  can  help  us 
in  our  learning  problem.  This  is  the 
contribiuion  of  audio-\isual  mate- 
rials."—Goiy/o«   Humbert,  Lima,  O. 

4.  "One  \aluable  experience  is 
oiu-  discovery  of  the  breadth  of  the 
area  of  non-jjrojet  ted  audio-\isuaI 
materials.  Through  our  finictioning 
program,  investigations  via  field 
trips,  bidletin  board  techniques,  the 
creation  of  models  and  realia  have 
led  us  toward  increasingly  effective 
classroom  learning  environments."— 
Herschel  Bennett,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

3.  "Community  awareness  through 
the  creation  of  a  school-filmed  report 
on  the  work  of  the  public  schools, 
and  including  representatives  of  the 
couuiuniity  in  school  projects  lias 
helped  us  gain  the  financial  backing 
that  we  so  urgently  need  for  our 
program  of  audio-visual  education. 
These  are  two  important  reasons 
why  in  our  community  we  are  cur- 
rently spending  $3.61  per  pupil  on 
an  audio-visual  program."  —Harry 
Dai'idson,  Neu'  .4lbany,  Indiana. 

The  close  of  the  morning  session 
revealed  the  premiere  showing  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  .Sclndler's  Wisconsin 
"solo"  production,  the  16mm  sound 
film.  Teachers  for  Tomorrow.*  Fol- 
lowing the  showing,  Mr.  Schidler  de- 
scribed how  this  film  was  the  result 
of  his  own  writing,  script,  photog- 
raphy, editing,  narration  and  final 
sounci  s\  nchi'oni/ation. 

Following  the  noon  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Jefferson,  at  which  time 
Edgar   Dale  spoke   on    "UNESCO's 

(continued    on     page    fifty) 


■  rEACIlKRS  FOR  TOMORROW,  22  minutes, 
sound.  B&W.  is  available  for  rental  from  the 
l'ni\crsit\  of  Wistonsin  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion   at    a    charge    of    $2.00. 


lurlon-iro 

Jonm  Sound-On-Film  Cmera 

.  .  .  Designed  in  Hollywood  for  the 
discriminating  movie  maker.  Camera 
priced  from  $1095.00,  complete  with 
amplifier,  microphone,  tubes,  batteries, 
headphones  and  instructions. 

Prompt  delivery.  .  .  see  your  dealer  or 
write  today  for  further  information. 

•     •     •     •,,*     •     •     •     • 
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"Paxtaitc  P»uicr 
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RCA  Licensed 
Guaranteed  One  Year 


BERNDT-BACH,Inc. 

7361  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1931 
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I  am  with 
You 


The  epic  story  of 

a  brave  man's  faith! 

"Here  at  lasl  is  a  religious  lilin  it  is 
possible  to  recommend  uholeheart- 
ecUy." 

—Dr.  Robert  Perry  in  Film  News 

• 
"A   major   film  eHort   by  Protestant 
churches." 

—Walter  Winchell 

• 
"A    three-star   picture    .    .    .    the    re- 
demption of  man  makes  for  inspir- 
ing drama." 

—New  York  Daily  Neu's 

• 
"Distinguished    b\    the    authenticit) 
of   its   atmosphere   and    the   remark- 
ably   forthright    and    genuine    per- 
formance of  its  native  cast." 

—New  York  Times 

• 
"An    artful    job    of    fitting    English 
dialogue  to  Swedish  lijj  UKnements 
has  been  accomplished." 

—New  York  World  Telegram 

16  mm.,   75  min.,  3-yedr  lease,  $325.00; 
rental,   $16.00  per  day. 

RELIGIOUS  FILM 
ASSOCIATION 

45  Astor  Place 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  ^^^ 


Coming  Next  Month! 

•  More  (olloge  aiul  uiiivcisilv  ic 
ports  supplcmciil  tliis  Spcrial  Issue. 

•  .\n  cMcllcnl  chart  on  utili/alioii 
of  all  audio  aiul  visual  iiialrriaN 
1)V  Dr.  Robert  (UKicllcr  will  appear. 

•  .\  new  serlioM  on  recording  ulili 
/ation  and  eijuipmcnl  begins  ne\l 
month    in 

SEE      &      HEAR 


Filmstrip  Series  on  Presidents 
Is  Distributed  by  Jam  Handy 

•k  (Airriculum  Films  Inc.  has  recent- 
ly completed  Four  Great  American 
Presidents,  a  unique  series  of  four 
disciissional  filmstri])s  in  color  A\hich 
is  being  distributed  thix)ugh  the  |am 
Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Designed 
primarily  for  intermediate  grade  use, 
the  series  co\ers  the  life  and  times  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

During  all  phases  of  production  on 
the  new  series  the  staff  of  Curricu- 
lum Films  relied  on  two  noted  schol- 
ars—Dr.  Louis  Jones,  head  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Society, 
and  Roger  Butterfield,  author  of 
"The  American  Past"— to  insure  his- 
torical accuracy  in  factual  and  pic- 
ture research.  As  a  result  of  this  col- 
laboration the  filmstrips  represent  a 
difl'erent  approach  to  the  usual  prob- 
lems of  historical  biography.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Rogers: 
"We  felt  that  the  conventional  'Boy's 
Lite  of  .  .  .'  may  make  an  historical 
ftgine  more  \ivid  and  interesting, 
btit  it  is  definitely  weak  in  its  failure 
to  explain  the  man  against  the  back- 
gioiind  of  his  time". 

In  keeping  with  this  idea.  Four 
dreat  American  Presidents  Series 
stresses  the  reasons  for  the  greatness 
of  each  of  the  four  Presidents  and 
makes  these  reasons  understandable 
by  presenting  each  man  against  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  forces 
of  his  respective  time.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  incidents  and  ideas  to  be  cov- 


ered, the  question  was  "what  are  the 
25  or  30  pictures  which  will  best  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  this  Presi- 
dent's life,  in  terms  of  the  .\merican 
background  against  which  he 
mo\ed?" 

In  the  Abraham  Liiuoln  strip,  for 
example,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
tell  a  "story  about"  President  Lin- 
coln. Rather,  the  strip  is  an  actual 
|)icture  of  the  Great  Empacipator's 
l)ackgi()und:  the  communities  in 
which  he  lived;  the  dominant  trends 
and  elements  of  his  time.  It  illustrates 
the  political  and  social  scene  into 
which  Lincoln  was  born,  and  demon- 
strates his  greatness  by  showing  liow 
he  influenced  changes  in  some  of  the 
ideas  then  current.  The  remaining 
strips  present  a  similar  \iew  of  the 
times  of  Presidents  George  Washing- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  .Andrew 
Jackson. 

For  further  details  concerning  this 
scries  write  to:  The  Jam  Handy  Or- 
ganization, 2821  East  Grand  Blvd., 
Detioit  1 1,  Mich. 

Carl  Mahnke  Acquires  Library 
of  Teaching  Films,  Inc.  Titles 

•k  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  recently  acquired 
rights  to  eight  I6mm  classroom  mo- 
tion pictures  produced  by  Teaching 
Films  Inc.,  New  York,  and  formerly 
distributed  that  organization.  The 
films  cover  the  fields  of  music,  athle- 
tics, and  social  studies  and  include 
the  following  titles:  Animals  of  the 
Farm:  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Air- 
port:  Communications  and  Our 
Tou'h:  French  for  Beginners:  Funda- 
mentals  of    Boii'ling:   It's    Your  Li- 


H 


SALES   .  SERVICE   .   REI^TALS 

35  mm.    •    16  mm. 

CAMERAS  .MOVIOLAS  •DOLLYS 

Complete  Line  of  Equipment  for  Production  Available  for  Rental 

Mitchell:  Standard  -  Hi-Speed  -  NC  -  BNC  -  16  mm. 

Bell  &  Hoivell:  Standard  -  Shiftover  -  Eyemos 

Maurer:  16  mm.  Cameras 

Moviola:  Editing  Machines  -  Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS     IN     ALL     TYPES     OF     CAMERA     REPAIR     WORK.     LENSES     MOUNTED 


(TflmeRflGouipfn^nT^. 
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biaiy:  Miisiail  I  list  riimrnts  —  Tlie 
Strings:  aiul  Rhyllini  Is  Everywherr. 

Tliis  moiip  ot  titles,  and  ifplacc- 
mciit  lootagr.  will  lie  marketed  un- 
der the  geiieial  luacliiii;  Classrooiii 
Ttadiinj:;  l-'ilms  Series,  and  will  l)e 
distributed  tlirough  the  same  dealers 
now  handling  the  Mahnke  Your  Life 
Work  Series  of  vocational  gnidante 
productions.  I'lie  lattir  now  covers 
34  occupations  in  addition  to  two 
general  titles:  Inuling  Your  Lije 
Work,  lor  stiidetns,  aiul  Coiuiselitig 
—Us  Tools  inid  Teclniiqiies,  for 
teachers  and  siuilcntieac  hers. 

For  Imilui  information  about 
tiuse  films  \vrite:  Ciarl  F.  Mahnke 
Productions,  L'I5  E.  Third  St.,  Des 
I  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

E.  B.  Films  Announces  Three 
New  Classroom  Film  Titles 

•k  Three  new  educational  sound  fdms 

I  ha\e  recenth    been   released  by  En- 

1  cyclopaedia    Rritannica    Films    Inc., 

I  1150  VVilmette  Ave.,   Wilmette.    111. 

These  include: 

♦  Ants  (10  min) ,  a  film  for  the  sci- 
ence and  biology  areas  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Jimior  or  Senior  High 


'  Those  Expensive 
^Educational  Films 
You  Buy... 

MAKE  'EM 
LAST  LONGER! 


Keep  them  in  their  original 
"good"  condition  with  PEERLESS  FILM 
TREATMENT  .  .  .  the  proven  Vapor-in- 
Vacuum  process  .  .  .  that  guards  against 
domage  from  projection,  handling  and 
extremes  of  climate  —  scratches,  digs, 
dirt,  oil  absorption,  brittleness  and  vir- 
tually all  other  kinds  of  damage  and 
deterioration.  And  it  is  not  expensive! 

Order  your  new  films  already  Peerless- 
treated  from  your  dealer.  For  film  you 
now  have  .  .  .  Peerless-equipped  labora- 
tories from  coast  to  coast  are  ready  to 
serve  you.  Ask  us  which  is  the  most 
convenient  for  you.        -        '..■  ^    . 


Write  for  "20  QUESTIONS/'  the  in- 
formative new  fotder  that  tells  how 
PEERLESS   FILM  TREATMENT   "makes 
'em  last  longer." 
ftfPtfSS 


fte 


EERLESS 


mm  PROcissiNC  corporation 

16S   WEST  46th   STREET,  NEW  YORK   19,  N.  T. 


.School  iinricidinn.  shows  the  varied 
activities  of  foiu  tvpes  of  ants— 
moimd  builders,  black  ants,  house- 
lioiil  and  carpenter  ants— as  well  as 
ilu  lile  (Vile  of  the  carpenter  ant. 
C^)lial>orai()r:  Aiiiiur  C^.  Cole,  |r., 
Department  of  Zoology  &  Entomolo- 
gy, University  of  Tennessee. 

♦  The  Zoo  (10  min),  designed  for 
primary  grade  use,  gives  young  thil- 
dreii  who  may  never  have  seen  a  zoo 
a  glimpse  of  a  variety  of  live  aniinals 
living  in  "barless"  cages  as  though 
they  were  in  their  native  habitats. 
Collaborator:  Robert  Bean,  Direc- 
tor ol  I  111'  Chicago  Zoological  Park 
(Brookfield  Zoo)    where  the  film  was 

photographed. 

♦  English  Children  (10  min.  Color) , 
newest  release  in  EBFilms'  Children 
of  Many  Lands  Series,  depicts  the 
typical  life  of  an  English  worker's 
family  living  in  the  city  of  York. 
Stresses  the  daily  activities  of  the 
children  in  a  modern  school,  on  the 
playgroinid,  at  a  cricket  match,  and 
at  a  grocery  store.  Collaborator:  Har- 
old S.  Kemp,  Professor  of  Geography, 
Harvard  University. 

Ants  and  The  Zoo,  both  black-and- 
white  productions,  are  available  by 
purchase  from  EBFilms  at  f45.00 
each.  English  Children,  in  color,  is 
priced  at  .'§90.00. 

S.V.E.  Acquires  Distribution 
of  Canadian   Filmstrip  Series 

♦  The  Society  for  Visual  Education 
Inc.,  has  acquired  exclusive  U.  S. 
distribution  rights  to  the  following 
new  filmstrips  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada. 

♦  The  Internal  Triangle  (50  frames, 
Color) ,  a  health  and  nutrition  sub- 
ject which  calls  attention  to  those 
foods  which  are  basic  to  each  of  our 
dailv  meals.  It  is  available  with  cap- 
tions and  sub-titles,  and  is  especiallv 
appropriate  for  teen-age  and  adidi 
audiences.  Price:  S.'j.OO. 

♦  The  I'iolin  (21  frames.  BR.-VV)  .  a 
black-and-white  production  with  cajj- 
tions  explaining  the  basic  character- 
istics of  the  violin  and  presenting 
facts  about  the  kind  of  wood  used  in 
its  construction.  Price:  $3.00. 

♦  Siueet  .Srt/j  (25  frames,  B&W)  ,  an- 
f)iher  black-and-white  subject  which 
outlines  the  complete  production 
story  of  maple  syrup.  Price:  $3.00. 
including  teacher's  manual. 

♦  Maternal  &  Child  Welfare  Series 

(CONTINIKD        ON        NIXT        I'AOt) 
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ACADEMY 
for    Only 

OF  THESE 

the  Finest  in 

OUTSTANDING 

Educational 
Motion 

ACADEMY 

Pictures 

RELEASES 

"FREIGHTER   IN    PORT" 
"FREIGHTER   AT   SEA" 

Packed  with  interest,  these  two 
companion  sound  films  impart  o  rich 
understanding  of  ocean  freighter  activity 
and  methods  employed  in  the  handling 
and  transportation  of  world  goods.  Busy 
harbor  scenes,  cargo  storage,  loading, 
ship  testing,  cleanir^g,  sailing  prepara- 
tions —  then  life  on  the  high  seas,  crew 
duties,  ship  maintenance,  safety  devices, 
navigation,  trade  routes  and  detailed 
lour  of  the  ship  -  oil  spell  high  merit 
for    classroom    ond    adult    projection. 

in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


FILM     PROTECTION 

Gives    Your    Films    Extra    Mileage 

IhQ  only  film  protection  that  pro- 
vides a  slippery-smooth  surface 
for  easier  trouble  free  projection 

•  Guards  against  scratches, 
wear  and  climatic  changes 

•  Keeps  films  flexible  —  re- 
duces breakage 

•  Protects  the  sound  track 

Save-Kote  is  o  scientific  process  that 
covers  any  16mm.  or  35mm.  film  with 
a  tough,  impervious  coating  that  pro- 
tects and  preserves  your  film  against 
dirt,  dust,  scratches,  fingerprints,  abra- 
sives, excess  heat,  extreme  cold,  oil,  or 
high  humidity.  Save-Kote  contains  no 
injurious  chemicals  and  cannot  affect 
the  film  in  any  way.  Can  be  applied  to 
any  film  — new  or  used  — color  or  black 
and  white. 

Save-Kote  is  inexpensive!  $1.25  per 
400  ft.  reel.  Special  quantity  discount 
on  large  orders.  Minimum  order  $2.50. 

SAVE-KOTE   YOUR    FILMS   TODAY! 

Send  orders   direct   to 

AMERICAN  FILM  REGISTRY 

Save-Kote    Division 
28  East  Jacl<son  Blvd.  Chicago  4,   Illinois 


(continued   from   preceding   page) 

(3  strips,  Color) .  An  unusual  new 
series  of  color  filmstrips  for  post 
adolscent  girls  and  women  which 
may  be  adapted  for  use  in  health 
and  hygiene  classes  for  senior  high 
school.  Presents  traditionally  "diffi- 
cult" subject  matter  in  an  accurate, 
scientific,  and  wholesome  manner.  In- 
dividual  titles:  Feminine  Hygiene 
(34  frames) ;  Nine  to  Get  Ready- 
Pregnancy  (51  frames)  ;  and  Intro- 
ducing Baby  (58  frames)  .  A  teacher's 
manual  accompanies  each  strip. 
I'ricc;  $15.00  per  series,  f5.00  per 
title. 

♦  In  addition  to  above  strips,  distrib- 
uicd  for  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada,  SVE  has  announced  the  re- 
lease of  two  new  units  in  the  Basic 
Science  Textfilms  Series  (See  &:  Hear, 
Dec.  '48)  correlated  with  the  Row- 
Peterson  &:  Company  Unitexts  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  school 
science  class  use.  The  strips  teach 
basic  science  principles  by  relating 
them  to  familiar  every-day  objects 
within  the  experience  of  the  student. 
Question-frames  appear  at  regular 
intervals  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
classroom  disucssion. 

Previous  releases  in  this  series  in- 
clude Simple  Machines,  Permanent 
Magnets,  and  Electric  Magnets.  New 
releases,  and  their  textbook  correla- 
tions, are:  Electricity  (44  frames,  cor- 
related with  Row-Peterson's  Unitext 
"Electricity")  and  The  Air  About  Us 
(42  frames,  correlated  with  the  Uni- 
text of  the  same  title) .  Each  title  in 
ihc  series  is  available  in  black-and- 
white  at  f  3.00  per  title. 

For  further  information  about 
these  and  other  SVE  productions 
write  direct  to  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education   Inc.,    100  East  Ohio  St., 

ciiicigo  n.  111. 

Coronet   Instructional   Films 
Lists  Five  New  Sound  Pictures 

♦  Coronet  Insti  uc  lional  Films  has 
announced  the  following  new  class- 
room subjects  for  release  this  month; 

♦  Finding  the  Right  Job  (10  miu) , 
a  vocational  guidance  film  offering 
piiuiiial  suggestions  to  the  high- 
s<  liool  studeiii  soon  to  be  faced  with 
tlic  problem  of  finding  a  job  Collab- 
orator: John  N.  Gi\en.  Supervisor  of 
Husiiuss  Education,  Los  Angeles 
Cii\   Board  ol  Ediualion. 

♦  /■'.xrrcisr  i-  Health  (10  min)  ,  which 
points  out  liic  frec|uenlly  overlooked 
lac  I  iliai  iluri'  is  imuh  more  to  exer- 
cise iluin  just  building  muscles;  that 


the  right  kind  of  exercise  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  us  health- 
ier, happier,  better  balanced  people. 
Collaborator:  Erwin  F.  Beyer,  Physi- 
cal Education  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

♦  hn proving  Your  Posture  (10  min) , 
points  out  the  areas  of  the  body 
where  posture  is  controlled  and  dem- 
onstrates that  good  posture  is  a  bal- 
ance of  opposing  sets  of  muscles. 
Helps  the  student  to  overcome  his 
individual  posture  faults  by  stress- 
ing relaxation,  self-diagnosis,  and 
correction.  Collaborator:  Erwin  F. 
Beyer,  Phvsical  Education  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Chicago. 

♦  Stories  of  Holland:  Background 
for  Reading  (10  min)  offers  an  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  journey 
through  Holland  which  provides  In- 
termediate and  Junior  High  School 
students  with  a  vivid,  visual  back- 
ground for  their  reading— both  fic- 
tion and  non-fictioir  — about  this 
country.  Includes  a  visit  to  Broek, 
the  setting  for  the  story  of  Hans 
Brinker,  and  other  places  of  literary 
interest.  Collaborator:  Wendell  VV. 
Wright,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Indiana   University. 

♦  Life  In  Lowlands  (10  min)  is  an- 
other film  journey  to  Holland,  this 
time  emphasizing  the  problems  of  a 
nation  having  much  of  its  territory 
below  sea-le\  el.  Shows  how  the  sturdy 
Dutch  farmers  and  engineers  have 
reclaimed  a  large  part  of  their  land 
from  the  sea  and  have  turned  it  into 
rich,   productive   polders,   or   farms. 

These  new  Coronet  filins,  all  in 
sound,  arc  available  by  purchase  or 
lease-purchase  in  either  black-and- 
white  (145.00  per  title)  or  color 
(190.00  per  title) ,  from  Coronet  In- 
structional Films,  Coronet  Bldg.. 
Chicago  1.  111.  Prints  may  be  rented 
from  most  film  lending  libraries. 
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Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN    2x2    KODACHROMES 

Quality  recognized  as  excellent. 
Scenes  where  Dennocracy  in  govern- 
ment began  among  famous  men. 
Most  impressive  historic  center  in 
America.  Many  features  vfith  teach- 
ing values  for  better  Americans  to- 
day. Provide  for  unhurried  study 
and   discussion.  " 

For  details  and  preview  write; 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION   DEALERS     •     | 


ASTERN  STATES 


iISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

lur  Photo  Co.,  93S   Ptnn   Ave. 
W..  WasliiiiKlon  1.  Free  Catlog. 
I   Handy    Organiulion,    Inc., 
^ansportatiun     Blilg..    Wasliing- 
(.6. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

icy-Winthrops,    Inc.,    90    Wash- 
ton    St.,    Qdiiicy    69    and    20 
liwmtit   St..    Boston    16. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

i.   Rice   and   Company,   78    \V. 
t  iiral  St..  Maiuheste.'. 

•     NEW    JERSEY     • 

irafl  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

'!      .     NEW   YORK     • 

■.iation    Films,    (Y.M.C.A.    Mo- 

tii  Picture  Bureau)  3'>  West  45th 

si  New  York  19. 

iiutional    Cinema    Service,   Inc., 

I  (1  Broadway.  New  York  19. 

i-Iandy  Organization,  Inc.,  1773 

Radway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^»•s,    68    West    48lh    St.,    New 

V,k   18,  N.Y. 

nj  Sciences,  599SH  Siittcrn. 

•     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

iJ-  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 

l-icaster. 

nHandy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

I.erty  .^ve..  Pittsburgh  22. 

ir    Sound     Film     Library,    41U 

I  id  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 
Id  Williams   Films,   311    Market 
.Siel,  Pittsburgh  22. 

■  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
li<  Sharpsville.  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     • 

otan  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 

liiton  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     . 

»»p  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  Poydras 
SiN'ew  Orleans  12. 

lul;  MoTie  &   Photo  Co.,    1052 
H  ida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

«P  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  Stale 


.     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.•\vc.  at  5   Points.  Columbus   11. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  .Ave.,  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686  689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATE.S 


•  ILLINOIS     • 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,    Har.   2691. 
Jam   Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.   Michigan  .»\ve.,  Chicago  1. 
Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau)  206  S.  Michigan 

Ave.,   Chicago   3. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     . 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    3248    Gratiot 

Ave..  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  8. 


•     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

I'ltH  llcnnepifi  Ave..  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  F.asi 
Dniuih. 

.      NEBRA.SKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2.')95  Mandii- 
son  St..  Omaha    1 1. 

.     OHIO     . 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
I'avTK-  Ave..  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  210H  Payne  Ave.. 
f;Uv(  land    1  1. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
lall>()ll    Building.  Dayton   2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset    Blvil..    Hollywood   28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  -  40th  St.. 
Oakland  11. 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 

Picture  Bureau),  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland. 
5. 

•     TEXAS     . 

Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau),  3012  Maple  Ave., 
Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,    Inc..    1.501    Young   St., 
Dallas.    1702  Austin  St..  Houston. 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 
Haskell.  Dallas  1. 

Visual    Education    Inc.    Lamar    and 

I  welfth,    .Vtisiin. 

2010    North    Field    Street,    Dallas. 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Houston. 

•     UTAH     . 

Dcseret   Book  Company,  44   E.  So. 

Icmplc  St.,   Salt    Lake   City    10., 

•      HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beretania  St., 
Honolulu,    I  .  H. 

Motion   Picture   Enterprises,   121    S. 
Beretania   Hoiiohdii,    1.   H. 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  OfTice: 

1534    Thirteenth    Ave.,    Regina, 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St..  Edmonton.  Alta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal,   Quel)ec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton.  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  Johns, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St..  West,  Toronto.  Ont. 
535    W.   Georgia   St..   Vancouver. 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   501 1    Verdun    Ave.. 
Montreal.  Quebec. 


Consult   These   Aiulio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School    Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

dealers  listeti  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-thc-uiinute  in- 
formation on  new  16inni  sound  motion 
pictures,    sound    or    silent    fihiistrips, 


Nearh  all  of  the  audio-\isual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  ecjuipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual     education 


recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  iheii 
service  (nitstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


^<  lackson  2. 

JS  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


1   'm      «.-«». 


NEW  16MM  MOVIOLA 


Model  LP 

Pichire  area 
2"x2'/4" 

also 

available 

with  sound 

equipment. 


REPORT  OF  D.  A.  V.  I.  PROCEEDINGS 


Write  for  literature  and  prices  on  our 
complete  line  of  16mm  and  35mm  editing 
equipment,  which  includes:  film  viewing 
machines,  sound  readers,  synchronizers, 
differential  gear  rewinders,  rewinders. 

MOVIOLA  Manuiacturing  Co. 
14S1   Gordon  St.,       HoUywood  28,  CalU. 


FREE  film 


i^.^.^mmmktt'Bim 


for  workshops  and 
teacher  training  courses 

A  fen-minufe  color  movie  with  sound 

liy  Walt  Disney  I'rddiiitiiins.  Kxcel- 
lent  for  any  sppnial  classes  you  coiiduet 
this  summer.  Widely  accepted  liy  stu- 
dents and  parents  alike.  A  16  mm.  print 
is  availatile.  free,  on  a  short  term  loan. 

For  full  details  write:  Kducational 
Department  (S  &  H— 49),  International 
Celluiotton  Products  Co.,  ')!')  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  C.hicagoll.   Illinois. 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    45) 

Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in 
Worldwide  Education,"  meetings  re- 
ton\ened  in  Kiel  Auditorium. 

The  sectional  meeting  on  in-serv- 
ice training  and  audio-visual  methods 
was  given    over   to   a   discussion   of 
unic[ue  procedures  in  teacher  train- 
ing.   George    E.    Mills,    Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,    acted    as    chairman.    Lee 
Cxuhran,    University    of    Iowa,    de- 
scribed his  special  workshop  for  Uni- 
\ersity  facultv   in  which  he  now  has 
40  faculty  members  enrolled.    Mary 
.\ccti.  Detroit,  uses  a  monthly  news 
letter  to  the  faculty,   tape  recorded 
messages,    and   in-service   courses    in 
promoting  more  effective  utilization. 
Leslie    A.    Pickney,    Kansas    City, 
stressed  need  for  better  training  of 
teachers  in  both  utilization  and  me- 
chanics—one  worthless  without    the 
other. 

.\hin  B.  Roberts,  Western  Illinois 
•State  Teachers,  described  teacher- 
training  courses.  He  contends  that 
teacheis  in  training  are  apt  to  teach 
as  they  were  taught  so  his  faculty 
members  are  urged  to  show  their 
own  films  and  run  projection  equip- 
ment themselves.  Harold  H.  Hailer, 
Wisconsin,  described  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  on  the  university 
cani])us.  Letters  to  faculty,  previews, 
ix'isonal  visits,  and  new  articles  arc 
used  to  promote  film  use.  Franklin 
H.  Getting,  Pueblo  Junior  College, 
discussed  film  utilization,  stressing 
the  need  for  careful  evaluation  and 
keeping  records  on  film  used  and 
evaluated. 

Mr.  Glen  Binch  opened  the  ses- 
sion on  "Putting  Films  to  Work  in 
the  Community"  by  urging  that  good 
(iliiis  be  made  incieasingly  accessible 
lo  all  people  of  the  connnunity  and 
that  assistance  be  given  group  organ- 
izations in  their  effective  use. 

Mr.  Ernest  Tiemann,  Indiana,  re- 

|)<)rted  ways  in  which  communities 

might  go  about  informing  themselves 

about  their  film  lesources  and  needs. 

Miss  Janice  Kee  discussed  the  im- 


portance of  setting  up  and  maintain- 
ing an  adecjuate  center  of  informa- 
tion about  films  and  other  audio- 
visual materials. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Blair  described  the 
opportunities  many  libraries  are  of- 
fering lor  the  review  and  evaluation 
of  films  so  that  community  leaders 
can  more  intelligently  select  films 
for  their  use. 

Mr.  Robert  Schacht,  Wisconsin, 
reported  experiences  in  locating  per- 
sons in  conmiunities  who  would  be 
willing  to  assume  the  local  leader- 
ship so  indispensable  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  film  use  objectives. 

Point  of  agreement  soon  reached 
b\  the  panel  on  school  and  university 
produced  teaching  materials  was  that 
production  programs  exist  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  improving  instruc- 
tion; thus  production  should  be  con- 
centi  ated  on  those  areas  in  which  the 
instructor  has  a  specific  teaching 
problem  which  can  be  improved  or 
answered  through  the  creation  of 
suitable  audio-visual  materials- 
charts,  models,  bulletinboards,  slides, 
filmstrips,  posters,  maps,  etc. 

Robert  deKieffer,  Stephens  Col- 
lege, stated  that  best  results  are  ob- 
tained  when  the  college-level  pro- 
duction of  materials  is  actually  an 
outgrowth  of  specific  needs  felt  bv 
the  teacher. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Schuller,  Unixer- 
sitv  of  Wisconsin,  gave  countless  illus- 
trations of  the  practical  applications 
ol  Mr.  deKielfer's  statement  by  pro- 
jecting examples  of  the  production 
of  bulletin  board  materials,  terrain 
maps,  and  models. 

The  panel  presentation  was  high- 
ly visualized  through  slides  and  chart 
displavs,  including  Norman  Woel- 
fcl's  color  filmstrip.  J.  G.  Princell's 
\ery  original  copying  stand  for  the 
reproduction  of  illustrative  material, 
Mr.  Schuller's  slides  on  bulletin- 
boards,  models,  terrain  map  tech- 
nitpies,  Mr.  Lewis  \'.  Peterson's  slip 
charts:  and.  slides  illustrating  orig- 
inal production  work  at  Indiana  by 
Rooer  Zinn.  * 
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International  Cinema  Classics 

SEND    FOR    CATALOG 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

1600  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 
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Beu  &  Howell  Announces 

r 

NEW.  Improved  Filmosounds 

Better  16mm  Sound  Film  Projectors 
for  every  need 


ONE-CASE  FILMOSOUND 

A  complete  16inm  sound  film 
projector  in  one  compact  case 
.  .  .  light  in  weight  .  .  .  easy 
to  carry  from  room  to  room. 
Includes  all  the  new  features 
presented  above.  Shows  rock- 
steady, flicker-free  screen  pic- 
tures with  brilliant,  1000-watt 
illumination.  Has  higher  un- 
distorted  sound  output  than 
any  other  make  of  lightweight  projector.  The 
built-in  6"  speaker  lifts  out  easily  if  desired,  for 
placement  near  screen.  Larger  speakers  available, 
for  complete  versatility.  Approved  by  Under- 
writers' Laboratories.  With  fast,  Filmocoted  F1.6 
lens  and  6"  speaker,  only $449 


ACADEMY  FILMOSOUND 

Has  the  same  outstanding  advantages  as  the  new 
One-Case  Filmosound,  but  is  equipped  with  a 
larger  speaker  in  a  separate,  streamlined  case,  for 
handling  larger  audie**  '  ">se  between  8", 
12",  and  25-watt  •  With  Filmo- 
coted F1.6  lens  $495 


Yes,  Bell  &  Howell  Filmosounds  are  now  even 
finer  than  before  .  .  .  even  farther  ahead  in 
their  superiority  for  exacting  school  service. 

Outstanding  advantages  include  a  new  alu- 
minum sound  head  that  reduces  noise  vibra- 
tion .  .  .  even  finer  performance  from  the 
sound  system  .  .  .  improved  ventilation  for 
cooler  operation  and  longer  life  .  .  .  new  reel 
arms  that  are  attached  or  detached  in  a  jiffy 
.  .  .  new  lightness  in  weight.  New  Filmosound 
cases  are  streamlined,  smaller  in  every  di- 
mension. 

Filmosounds  present  both  sound  and  silent 
films  .  .  .  may  be  stopped  to  show  still  pic- 
tures and  reversed  to  review  a  sequence. 
More  than  ever,  Filmosounds  are  the  wise 
choice  for  school  use. 


Extra  School  Services 
from  Your  Filmosound! 

With  a  choice  of  four  speakers,  Filmosound 
does  a  superb  job  of  presenting  16mm  sound 
films,  color  or  black-and-white,  before  any 
sized  audience  in  classroom  or  auditorium. 
But  that  isn't  all!  For  voice  amplification  at 
assemblies,  lectures,  sport  events,  etc.,  just 
plug  a  microphone  into  the  jack  provided. 
And  for  high-fidelity  reproduction  of  phono- 
graph records,  just  connect  a  B&H  turntable 
to  your  Filmosound.  Give  your  school  the 
great  advantages  of  Filmosound  versatility! 
For  full  detaUs  write  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
7184  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45. 

Every  Filmosound  1$  Guaranteed  for  Life!  During  life  of 
product,  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  material 
will    be    remedied    free    (except  transportation). 


Precision-Made  by 


Bell  tv  Howell 

Since  1907  the  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Professional  Motion  Picture 
Equipment  tor  Hollywood  and  the  World 


«.    %     V 


Conserve  your  time  and  stimulate  your  students' 
minds  with  these  modern  and  effective  teaching  tools. 
Slidefiln.s  bring  the  study  of  science  to  life.  Each  film 
is  prepared  by  a  staff  of  authorities  fully  qualified 
in  the  field  and  correlated  with  courses  of  study.  The 
films  are  well  organized.  They  are  extremely  flexible 
—  allowing  the  instructor  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  or  to  supplement  any  portion  of  the  film. 


^JAM  HANDY 


MAKE  SCIENCE  A 
FASCINATING  ADVENTURE 


^  WITH  THIS  Science 
entures  Series 


for  later  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  classes 


LIGHTED 
PICTURES 


Four  series  of  Sc/ence  /^c/venfores  slidefilms  give 
broad  general  coverage  of  the  Earth,  the  Sky, 
Water  Life  (in  color)  and  Basic  Bird  Study.  Each 
series  is  composed  of  from  5  to  7  individual  films 
organized  for  a  detailed  study  of  elements  of  the 
general  subject. 

Lighted  pictures  hold  students'  attention.  Everyone  in 
the  class  can  see  them  clearly  and  a  picture  can  be 
held  on  the  screen  for  discussion  until  the  instructor  is 
sure  that  each  point  is  understood  by  every  student. 

Order  your  slidefiim  kits  today! 


>i  » 


J  a 


H  0. 
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These    films    may    be    purchased    through    a    nationwide    dealer    organization.     All    prices    plus    sales    tax    where    applicable. 


THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION,   2900  End  Grand  Blvd.,  Delroil   11,  Miehlgon. 
Pleoio  nntor  our  order  for  tho  fllmt  chocknd   below. 


SKY  SERIES  (Complete) $31.50 

'3   A  Multitude  of  Suns $4.50 

n  Stories  of  the  Constellations $4,50 

n  The  Sun's  Family $4.50 

Vi  Interesting  Things  About  the  Planets $4.50 

G   Our  Neighbor,  the  Moon $4.50 

(J  The  Chonging  Moon $4.50 

;"l  How  We  loom  About  the  Sky $4.50 

OUR  EARTH  SERIES  (Complete). . .  $22.50 

J   How  We  Think  Our  Eorth  Come  to  Be $4,50 

U   Our  Earth  Is  Changing $4,50 

G  How  Rocks  Are  Formed $4,50 

D  The  Story  of  the  Earth  We  Find  in  the  Rocks. .  .  $4.50 

'  Thr  Soil $4.50 


WATER  LIFE  SERIES  (Complete), , .  $43.50 

a  Life  in  Ponds,  lokes  ond  Streams $4.75 

n  Small  Fresh-water  Animals  and  Insects $6,75 

L"  Fresh-water  Shellfish  ond  Amphibians $6,75 

rj  Fresh-water  Turtles  and  Fish $6.75 

^  Keeping  an  Aquarium $6.75 

~  Plants  ond  Stronge  Animals  of  the  Sea %b7S 

"  Shellfish  ol  the  Seoshore $6,75 


BASIC  BIRD  STUDY  SERIES 
(Complete) .$27.00 

□  The  Struclyra  of  Birds $4.50 

n  Adaptations  <A  Birds $4.50 

U  Bird*'  Nests $4.50 

ZIS  The  Miprotionj  of  Birds $4.50 

:::  How  Sirdi  Serve  Mon $4.50 

n  Helping  the  Birds $4.50 
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See  &  Hear 

Ji    NATIONAL  MAGAZINE   OF  SIGHT  &  SOUND  IN  EDUCATION 
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VICTOR    SALUTES    WISCONSIN! 


Triscoi^^^i:»r 


FORWARD 


OVER  105,000  * 

WISCONSIN  STUDENTS 

ARE  LEARNING  MORE  THROUGH 

i6mm  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Victor  16mm  sound  movie  projectors  play  an  important  part  in 
Wisconsin  education,  where  more  than  205,000  students  find  learning 
stimulated  through  visual  learning. 

Progressive  Wisconsin  presents  an  example  of  the  reputation  Victor 
has  maintained  among  educators  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  a  repu- 
tation earned  by  the  production  of  quality  projectors  providing  peerless 
performance  .  .  .  and  uiunatched  service  from  the  world's  largest 
service  organization. 

A  Victor  16mm  Sound  Movie  Projector  is  now  available  for  as  little 
as  $295.00 — easily  today's  greatest  educational  value.  Write  today  for 
information  on  Victor's  complete  price  and  utility  range  in  sound 
projectors. 

/mi9/'J2//w/m/h^/Y//j//  W(9//j6^m^/o/i 

A  DIVISION  OF  CU  BTIZS- WRIGHT  COR  PO  RATION 
Dept.  L-20  •  Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa 
New  York  •   Chicago  •   Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Wisconsin  Schools  report  that  B7^o  of  their  stu- 
dents receive  instruction  regularly  from  16mm 
sound  instructional  film. 

University  of  Wisconsin  figures  by  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Audio  Visual  Aids  Research  Committee 
—  R.  Shreve,  N.  Magaro,  M.  Lucia  and  Dr.  Walter 
Wittich. 
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Increase  Student  Interest  and 
Understanding  with  Educational  Filmstrips . . . 

I  liousands  of  schools  which  are  using  e(Iiicaii<>ii:il  lilinstrips  to  supplonenl 
ilassioom  Insliiution  loilav  look  lo  S.V.E.  as  a  onrstop  sounc  of  lilinslrip 
iiialcrlal  ami  piojcdioii  ('(|iiipnH'nl.  I  he  S.V.E.  Libraries  of  iilinsirips  and 
2"  X  2"  color  slides  provide  iiialerials  wliidi  can  be  used  lo  visuali«'  niosl 
subjects  in  the  sihool  curriculuiii.  We  imiie  you  to  consult  us  concerning 
vour  \isual  education  needs. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  Picturol  Catalog 

listing   over   a   thousand   Hlmstrips   in   the   .S.V.E. 

Library.  .Ask  for  name  of  the  Educational 

Dealer  nearest  von. 


^21  |C^  Deliveries  have  started  on 

The  New  S.V.E.   'Instructor"  300 


Tii-Purpose 

2"x2"  Slides 

Filmstrips 


New  From  the  Base  Up! 


New  duo  threading  .  .  .  fast  "push-in  style"  or  conven- 
tional .  .  .  smooth  fdm  advance  forward  or  backward  .  . 
without  tearing  or  scratching  film  .  .  .  these  are  hut  few 
of    I  he   many   features  of   this   outstanding   new   projector. 

.\n  improved  optical  system  with  all  elements  coated  pro- 
vides maxinunn  screen  brilliance  and  fidl  color  value  from 
color  slides.  Changing  from  slides  to  filmstrips  or  vice 
versa  can  be  accomplished  tjuickly  as  fihnstrip  masks  and 
aperture  glasses  are  a  single  self-contained  unit.  The  wide, 
sturdy  base  of  the  new  projector  prevents  tipping.  Smooth 
and  positive  Nficro-tilt  elevator.  New  Morocco  Bronze 
Crackle  finisli  with  satin  chrome  trim. 

Complete  with  semi-automatic  slide  changer,  Wocoted 
S.V.E.  5"  .Anastigmat  lens  and  attractive  two-tone  lift  off 
case,  the  "Instructor"  300  is  being  introduced  at  $90. 


New  Releases  For  Immediate  Delivery  .  . 


NATURE'S  GREATEST  TREASURE  SERIES 

The  first  in  a  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with  our  coal  industry. 
Coal.  tVlicre  We  Find  It  and  How  IIV  Mine  It,  »vas  produced 
cooperatively  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  and  S.V.E.  It  illus- 
trates not  only  all  the  important  steps  in  our  modern  production 
of  coal  but  also  explains  how  coal  was  formed  by  nature  ages 
ago.  Each  fihnstrip  in  black  and  white  with  captions  and 
manual S3.00 

BASIC  SCIENCE  SERIES 


Ihree  additions  to  the  basic  ele- 
mentary science  series  produced  co- 
operatively by  S.V.E.  and  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  The  Air 
About  Us,  Our  Ocean  of  Air  and 
Living  Things,  makes  the  number 
of  strips  in  this  series  total  seven. 
Each  (ilmstrip  in  black  and  white 
with  captions  and  manual..  ,  83-00 
Living  Things  a\ailiible  in\\\  in 
color S7.00 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  WHY  SERIES 


H7(_v  Does  the  n  imi  Blour?  Why 
Does  the  Weather  Change?  and  Why 
the  Seasons?  —  these  first  three  strips 
of  a  new  science  scries  are  designed 
lo  help  the  elementary  science  pupil 
understand  the  basic  principles  re- 
sponsible for  our  climate  and  daily 
weather  changes.  Each  tilmstrip  in 
black  and  white  with  captions  and 
•iubtitles.     S3.00 


COMMUNITY   HELPERS  SERIES   (LONG) 


lor  the  primary  student,  this  new 
scries  of  five  filmstrips  calls  atten- 
tion to  those  faithful  community 
servants  who  contribute  so  much  lo 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  American 
Kitnmunity  but  whose  services  are 
seldom  appreciated.  The  Fireman. 
The  Postman,  The  Policeman,  The 
Grocer  and  The  Baker  are  included. 
Each  filmstrip  in  black  and  white 
with   captions S3.00 


SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 
100  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO    11,  ILLINOIS 
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The  Dlr3ctor  of         ^ 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  ♦ 
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YAF  now  has  a   total  of  19  sound 
films  in  its  ElecGntary  Science 
Series  -  all  made  unUt-r   the 
supervision  of  Dr.   Gerald  S. 
Craig  -  each  one  made  especially 
for  the  Elementary  School  and 
closely  correlated  with  each  of 
the  leading  tex"tDooks   for  that 
level.    Titles  available  now  are 
listed  below.   Each  is  1  reel, 
?,li0.00  except  where  noted. 


AK  ALL  AltOUND  US 

BABY  /ii;iM.\LS 

ELECTltOMAOniiTS 

FLOW  OF  ELEdRICirf 

FORCE  OF   GRAVITY 

HOW  ANE1AL3  DEFEND   THEMSELVES 

HOW  ANIMALS   EAT 

HOW  AI!1MAI£  MOVE 

LET'S   LOOK  AT  ANJUAl^ 

LIGHT  A'JD  SHADOV/ 

MACHINES  DO  WORK 

MAGrjETS   (Ij  reels,   SljS.OO) 

SOLIDS,    LIQUIDS     A^JD  GASES 

THINGS  EXPAfrt)  VniEN  HEATED 

WATER  WORKS  FOR   US 

VJHAT  IS  SOUND 

WHAT  MAKES  A  DESERT 

VmAT  MAKES  DAY  AND  MIGHT 

V/HAT  MAKES  RAIN 


Here,   for   the  first  time,   is  a 
series   of  teaching  films 
especially  planned  and  graded 
for  the  elementary  school  science 
curriculum. 


Previen  prints  of  any  of  these 
filins  are  available  to  pro- 
spective purchasers.  See  yoir 
local  YAF  Dealer,   or  write 
direct  to  YAF. 

SU-) 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS.  INC. 

18  Eost  4Ut  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SIGHT  &  SOUND 

KDIIORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENT 

This  Month's  Cover:  a  Previeiv 
•k  The  coloiiul  ami  coiiipi'elunsi\L- 
co\er  ol  this  final  Si  k  &:  Hkar  for 
tiie  cuiitiii  scIkjoI  year  is  a  "pre- 
view" ol  jjiiblicatioiis  fonhconiing  in 
tlie  fall  nioiuhs  ahead.  Leadership 
in  supi^lxing  the  needs  of  school  and 
coninuinity  readers  is  evident  in  the 
accomplishments  of  this  year;  the 
largest  purely  ediicaiional  ciicula- 
lion  of  any  specializing  aiidi(>-\  isiial 
publication;  the  largest  numbers  of 
copies  of  Filin  Guides  and  other 
publications  serving  the  users  of  pro- 
jectors; and  in  April,  1949,  the  larg- 
est extra  copy  sale  in  publication 
history! 

German  A-V  Experts  Tour  U.  S. 
■k  At  the  recjiiest  of  our  Military 
Government  authorities  in  the  U.  S. 
zone  of  Germany,  See  &  Hear  has 
been  the  co-sponsor  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Ediuation  f)f  the  current 
tour  of  seven  audio  and  visual  ex- 
perts from  that  country.  Includetl 
in  the  party  which  arrived  in  May 
are  Hildegard  Derichweiler,  Berlin; 
Annamarie  Schambeck,  Munich; 
Gustav  Pfennig,  Herlin;  Rudolph 
tiinder,  Essliiigen;  Otto  Appel  and 
Kint  .Seelman. 

The  significance  of  this  visit  re- 
lates to  the  vital  task  of  ediuational 
reconstruction  in  Cierman  schools,  in 
which  ijoih  (iliiis  and  radio  are  being 
heavily  counted  upon.  Dr.  Pfennig 
is  a  key  figure  in  this  work  in  the 
lierlin  schools.  Especial  interest  in 
leaclier  training,  guidance  work  and 


in  text-film  coordination  was  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  party. 
EFLA'S  1949  Annual  Conference 
Opens  July  29  in  Chicago! 
•k  The  Educational  Film  Library 
Association  will  hold  its  1949  .\n- 
nual  Conference  from  fuiy  29  to 
August  1  at  Chicago's  Hotel  Sher- 
man, .^s  before,  the  conference  has 
ixeii  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
tire  meetings  of  the  National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Visual  Education  Dealers, 
the  Film  Council  of  America  and  the 
Midwestern  Forum  on  Audio- Visual 
Aids.  Ernest  Tiemann,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  James  P.  Fit/watcr,  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Edtication  in  the 
Chicago  schools,  are  co-chairman  of 
the  EFLA  Conference  planning  com- 
mittee. 

The  opening  session  will  be  field 
on  Friday  afternoon,  July  29.  An 
evaluation  session  and  reception 
takes  place  that  evening  and  will  be 
followed  by  general  sessions  on  Sat- 
urday morning  and  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  Film  Council  of  Amer- 
ica will  meet  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
July  30  and  on  Sundav  morning. 
July  31. 

Events  of  Audio-Visual  Interest 
k  The  Third  International  Festival 
of  Documentary  Films  will  be  held 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  from  -Au- 
gust 21  to  Se|Hember  1 1.  .\s  the  only 
coiuiiiuing  international  event  de- 
voted exclusively  to  documentary 
films,  the  Festival  is  worth  seeing. 
Films  from  international  sources  will 
be  shown  daily  throughout  the  three 
weeks  of  the  Festival.  Last  year  130 
films  from  2()  cotintries  were  ex- 
hibited (Other  news  on  Page  24) . 
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POSITION  WANTED 

as  Director  of  Vistial  Educa- 
tion in  College  in  South,  South- 
west or  West.  Eight  years  ex- 
perience. References.  Robert 
A.  Sage,  7514  Roper  Street, 
Dallas  9,  Texas. 


A    unique,   timely   reaching   film 

"AIRLIFT   TO    BERLIN" 

16mm,  sound,   11    minutes,  B  &   W  or  color 

Long-range    in   content 

SEE:  Overieas  Relief   .   .  Advances  in  Air  Transport  .   . 

the  Problem  of  Germony  .  .  Americon-Russion  Relotioni 

Wfife   for   fiir  of  olher  sofe   S  renlo/  fl/mi  | 

FLORY  FILMS,  INC.,  Teaching  Film  Dept.i 

303    Eoit   71  si    Street  •  New    Yorti    31.    N.    v 


SEE    &    HEAR 


two  great  sound  projectors 

-  to  meet  two  distinct  needs 


Send  for  Booklets 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details  on  the  Premier  "20" 
and  new  Ampro  Compact.  Also  send  10c  for  in- 
teresting booklet  "The  Amazmg  Story  of  16mni. 
Sound  Motion  Pictures"  (the  illustrated  story  of 
how  sound  pictures  are  made  and  projected) — and 
FREE  copy  of  "  A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  (the 
story  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom).  These  in- 
formative booklets  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid. 


Ampro  Premier  "20" 

I6mnt.  projector  approved 
by  school  systems  everywhere 

For  larger  audiences  —  in  larger  rooms  —  the 
Ampro  Premier  "20"  offers  numerous  advan- 
tages. It  delivers  high  quality  sound  reproduc- 
tion—  in  ample  volume.  It  provides  efficient 
illumination,  brilliantly  clear.  It  is  dependable, 
easy  to  thread,  simple  to  operate.  It  is  gentle  to 
precious  film,  easy  to  service.  The  many  special 
features  that  make  up  Ampro's  "superior  qual- 
ity" have  been  developed  through  20  years  of 
experience  —  and  millions  of  performances! 
That's  why  thousands  of  Ampro  projectors  are 
used  and  approved  by  this  country's  leading 
school  systems,  religious  denominations,  univer- 
sities, government  departments  and  industrial 
concerns.  Before  you  decide — ask  your  Ampro 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  And  be  sure  to  send 
for  full  detailed  story  of  Ampro  Premier  "20". 


Ampro  "Compact" 

a  complete  portable  16mm. 

sound  projection  unit  in  ONE  case: 

For  moderate-sized  audiences — in  smaller  rooms 
or  classrooms — the  Ampro  Compact  is  ideal.  It 
is  portable — the  entire  unit  including  projector, 
amplifier,  detachable  speaker  and  cord,  extra  400' 
reel  and  film,  is  contained  in  one  compact  case. 
Through  special  counter-balancing  mechanism, 
projector  swings  up  into  operating  position  in 
one  easy  movement.  Has  many  special  Ampro 
features.  Operates  unusually  quietly,  delivers 
Ampro  quality  sound  and  illumination — and  is 
economically  priced.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular giving  full  details. 

Ampro  Corporation  •  Chicago  !8,  III. 

A  General  Precision  EquiDment  Corporalion  Subsidiorv 

IN    CANADA: 
Telephoto  Industries  Limited,   1438  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

•  Trade  Mark  Ron.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,   2835  N.  Western  Avenue 

Chicago    18,    Illinois  SH547 

Please  send   me  full  details  and  price  of  the  AMPRO 
Premier    ''20"    and    Ampro    Compact    Proiector, 
O  I   enclose   10c  for  a   copy  of  the  illustrated   book- 
let  "The  Amazing  Story  of  16mm.  Sound  Motion 
Pictures." 
□  Also  send  FREE  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teoching." 

Name 


Addreil— 
City 
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AUDIO- VISUAL   SERVICES   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   GEORGIA 

A-V  Progress  in  Georgia 

by  Gerald  D.  Cauble,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Dept.,  University  of  Georgia 


SEEING  MUCH"  is  one  of  the 
three  fundamentals  of  learn- 
ing. This  long -established 
theory  has  been  the  basis  for  the 
progressive  work  done  in  the  South- 
east in  the  field  of  visual  education 
during  recent  years. 

Recognition  and  advancement  of 
the  principles  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation is,  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  a  fully-accredited  and  ac- 
corded fact.  The  State  of  Georgia 
is  enthusiastically  matching  the  prog- 
ress of  her  sister  states  in  this  area 
of  education.  Such  progress  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  educational  films  and  other 
audio-visual  material  disseminated 
through  the  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

When  this  Department,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Division  of  General 
Extension,  was  moved  from  Atlanta 


to  Athens  and  became  part  of  the 
University  proper  in  October  of 
1947,  a  general  reorganization  re- 
garding policy,  distribution,  and 
utilization  was  executed.  At  that 
time  the  film  library  consisted  of 
1,650  prints  and  a  minimum  of 
equipment.  It  was  operated  as  a 
commercial  rental  agency  rather 
than  as. a  service  agency. 

Scope  of  Service  Increased 
By  January  of  1948  a  program  had 
been  instituted  whereby  all  18  units 
of  the  University  System  of  Georgia, 
and  also  the  five  Off-Campus  Cen- 
ters, received  films  on  the  basis  of 
free  distribution.  In  addition,  the 
County  and  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  of  the  157  Georgia  counties 
were  served  with  films  for  nominal 
mailing  costs.  This  factor  makes  the 
organization  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  unique  in  the  method  of 
film  distribution  at  the  adult  educa- 


tion le\el. 

.\lso  maintained  is  a  rental  library 
that  is  prepared  to  ser\ice  secondary 
and  elementary  schools,  civic  or- 
ganizations, church  groups,  indus- 
trial groups,  youth  programs,  and 
recreational  departments.  Films 
have  been  shipped  to  43  of  the  48 
states,  especially  to  organizations  in 
the  Southeast,  and  to  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

There  are  other  organizations  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  which  are  also 
effectively  utilizing  \isual  materials. 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
through  its  Department  of  Visual 
.Aids,  distributes  educational  films 
solely  to  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  free  of  charge  except  for  in- 
surance fees.  The  Atlanta  City 
School  System,  the  largest  city-oper- 
ated visual  aids  center  in  the  state, 
serves  the  Atlanta  schools  with  free 
films.  This  center  also  has  one  of 
the  most  modern  radio  stations  ex- 
clusively for  audio-visual  education 
in  the  South.  Several  counties  main- 
lain  centers  for  disseminating  films. 

The  following  summary  of  the 
record  of  the  .\udio-Visual  Aids  De- 

(CONTINUED       ON       PAGE       EIGHT) 


It   you  want  to 
be  among  the 
first  to  see 
our  new  film  .  . 

PICTURE 


YOUR 
MIND 


Our  new  Philip  Stapp  film,  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND,  spe- 
cifically designed  as  a  follow-up  to  BOUNDARY  LINES,  is 
now  in   final   production   stages. 

If  you  want  to  be  among  the  first  to  see  PICTURE  IN  YOUR 
MIND  we  suggest  that  you  advise  your  regular  Filnn  Rental 
Library  at  once  to  notify  you  when  it  has  a  rental  print 
available  or,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND,  asic  your  Visual  Education  Dealer 
to  Arrange  a  screening  for  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 


1600  Broadway 


New  York   19,  N.  Y. 


_^. 


rnnouncina 

THE  AVAILABILITY  OF 

TEACHINGFILMSJNC. 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Films  produced  by  Teaching  Films,  Inc., 
have  been  acquired  by  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Pro- 
ductions. It  is  now  possible  to  secure  preview 
prints,  purchase  new  prints  and  obtain  re- 
placement of  damaged  film. 

We  own  all  copyrights  and  negatives  per- 
taining to 

Rhythm  Is  Everywhere      •      Fundamentals  of  Bowling 

AnimaLs  of  the  Farm  •  Communications  and  Our  Town 

It's  Your  Library   •    Musical  Instruments— The  Strings 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport 

French  for  Beginners 

Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

International  Distributors 
YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

215  East  Third  St.  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 
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New  Films 

From 

Coronet 


For  TODAY'S  CLASSROOMS 


LIFE    IN    LOWLANDS 
(The  Netherlands) 


Clyde  Kohn,   Ph.D. 
Northwestern   University 


Thomas  f.    Barron,    Ph.D. 
Indiana  University 


EXERCISE 
AND  HEALTH 


Produced  for  use  by  today's  teachers  with  today's 
pupils,  these  newest  Coronet  Instructional  Films  .  .  . 
backed  by  the  soundest  of  educational  planning  .  .  . 
measured  by  the  most  rigid  technical  standards  .  .  .  using 
fresh,  appealing,  forceful  presentation  techniques  .  .  . 
are  ready  for  showing  in  your  school  now. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  popidarity  and  demand 
for  the  hundreds  of  Coronet  teaching  films  ...  to  insure 
getting  the  films  you  want,  when  you  want  them  .  .  . 
send  in  your  rental  bookings  7ww  to  the  Coronet  Rental 
Library  near  you.  Plan  your  film  schedule  for  the  new 
school  year  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 

For  a  complete  Coronet  Film  catalog,  and  for  full 
information  on  preview,  purchase,  lease-purchase,  or 
rental  sources,  write  to: 


Erwin  F,   Beyer 

The  University  of  Chicago 


IMPROVING  YOUR 
POSTURE 


I 


Coronet  Films 


CORONET   BUILDING     e     CHICAGO    1,    ILLINOIS 


Erwin  F.   Beyer 


FINDING  THE 
RIGHT  JOB 


I 


John  N.  Given,  Lot  Angeles  Je»s   Pucket,   Centrol   Wajh- 

Cify  Board  of  Educotion  Jngron  College  of  Education 


STORIES  OF  HOLLAND: 
Background  for  Reading 


Wendell  W.   Wright.   Ph.D. 
Indiana   University 
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Send  for 

Preview    Prints 

Look    to 

ACADEMY 

for    Only 

OR   CATALOG 
OF  THESE 

the  Finest  In 

OUTSTANDING 

Educottonol 
Motion 
Pictures 

ACADEMY 
RELEASES 

'CIRCUS  ANIMALS" 
"CIRCUS  PEOPLE" 


Two  companion  films  given  high 
praise  by  Teacher  Evaluation  Com- 
miltees  for  excellence  in  photography, 
understanding  and  effectively  stimu- 
lating the  value  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation.  Both  depict  thrilling  be- 
hind-the-scenes activities  seldom  seen 
by  "Big  Top"  visitors — how  the  ani- 
mals are  cared  for,  fed,  trained  and 
help  with  much  of  the  work  —  how 
circus  people  live  and  their  high  spirit 
of  teamwork  In  moving  and  preparing 
for  the  big  performance.  Grade  level 
—  Kindergarten    through    4th    Grade. 

in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.  Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE 

Discounts  up  to 

20% 


to 

Schools,  Colleges,  Public  Libra- 
ries and  other  Educational  Or- 
ganizations ...  on  Purchases 
of  Sound  Filnns  released  by  the 
country's  better  known  film  dis- 
tributors. 

These  liberal  discounts  allow 
you  to  buy  more  film  than  usu- 
al ..  .  thus  enlarging  your  film 
library  more  quickly. 

Write    today   tor   catalog    of 
available   films. 

ALLIED  FILM  SERVICE 

348   Maryland  Ave. 
Dayton  4,  Ohio 


Progress  in  Georgia: 

(continued  from  page  six) 
partnient  at  the  Universit)  since  thu 
change-over  in  1947  seems  indicative 
of  the  advancement  in  the  tech- 
nic]ues  used  and  the  popularity 
earned  that  are  payin,^  tli\idcnds 
through  this  the  most  modern  meth- 
od of  education. 

From  January  of  1948  to  Januar\ 
of  1949  the  University  faculty  util- 
ized 1,365  films,  and  the  rentals  for 
the  same  period  show  that  10,515 
films  were  used  by  groups  which  re- 
alize that  educational  films  may  be 
vitally  beneficial  to  their  schools  and 
communities.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,000  prints  in  the  film 
library  of  this  De|jartmcm,  and 
others  are  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  while  worn-out  and  obso- 
lete films  are  constantly  withdrawn. 
Service  to   State   Groups 

Among  the  groups  in  the  state 
that  ha\e  utilized  films  from  our 
Hillary  are  the  Leadership  Training 
InstitiUe,  the  Family  Life  Confer- 
ence for  Four-H  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  Georgia  Citizens  Council.  Film 
forums  for  the  LTI  were  planned 
around  the  film.  The  School  That 
Learned  to  Eat  and  others;  the  most 
outstanding  film  used  by  the  Family 
Life  Conference  was  Families  First: 
and  the  Georgia  Citizens  Council 
utilized  Johnny  Learns  His  Manners 
to  excellent  advantage.  These  films 
were  used  throughout  the  state  in 
local  group  meetings  concerning  the 
respective  fields  of  interest. 

When  the  Department  of  Audio- 
visual Aids  was  moved  to  the  Uni- 
\ersity  Campus,  educational  movies 
were  being  used  by  a  negligiljle  num- 
ber of  departments.  As  of  January, 
1949,  nine  out  of  the  ten  schools  and 
colleges  within  the  University  of 
Georgia  are  now  participating  in  a 
visual  education  program.  As  soon 
as  the  new  building  for  the  School 
of  Veierinar)  Medicine  (the  onlv 
one  not  lUilizing  films)  is  comjileted 
and  facilities  are  made  available  for 
them,  this  School  will  also  become 
a  jjart  of  this  |)rogiaui. 

Preview  CIooperai  ion  Soiionr 

One  of  my  responsibilities  as  Head 
ol  this  Department  has  been  to  soli- 
cit the  (()o]K'iation  of  the  various 
pre-viewing  coiiimiitees  from  the  sub- 
ject-matter fields  and  interest  them 
ill  evaluating  and  sciccling  the  prop- 


er titles  to  be  used  in  their  curricula. 
We  are  prepared  to  give  sho\vings  in 
the  classrooms  or  to  provide  ade- 
c[uate  space  and  facilities  to  classes 
in  our  own  projection  room.  Pro- 
jectors and  skilled  operators  are 
available  on  request  from  faculty 
members. 

My  staff  have  worked  extensively 
in  the  preparation  of  programs  for 
both  the  social  and  scholastic  stu- 
dent and  faculty  groups,  such  as  the 
International  Relations  Club,  agri- 
cultural groups,  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities, and  the  Uni\ersity  of  Geor- 
gia Religious  Association.  We  have 
cooperated  with  the  .\thletic  Depart- 
ment for  coaching  clinics  and  related 
meetings,  the  Industrial  Editors  In- 
stitute, and  economic  conferences. 

The  five  Off-Campus  Centers  re- 
quested our  ciepartment  to  prepare 
film  programs  to  correlate  with  their 
curricula.  Wc  were  also  successful 
in  planning  programs  and  a.ssisting 
with  civic  and  church  groups  in  their 
(continued  on   page  twenty-nine) 

FILM     PROTECTION 

The  only  fl/m  protection  that  pro- 
vides a  slippery-smooth  surface 
for  easier  trouble  free  projectiori 

Gives  Your  Films 
Extra  Mileage 

*  Guards  against 
scratches,  wear  and 
climatic  changes. 

*  Keeps  films  flexible 
—reduces  breakage 

*  Protects  the  sound 
track 

Save-Kote  is  a  scientific  process  that 
covers  any  16mm.  or  35mm.  film  with 
a  tough,  impervious  coating  that  pro- 
tects and  preserves  your  film  against 
dirt,  dust,  scratches,  fingerprints,  abra- 
sives, excess  heat,  extreme  cold,  oil,  or 
high  humidity.  Save-Kote  contains  no 
injurious  chemicals  and  cannot  affect 
the  film  in  any  way.  Can  be  applied  to 
any  film  — new  or  used— color  or  black 
and  white. 

Save-Kote  is  inexpensive!  $1.25  per 
400  ft.  reel.  Special  quantity  discount 
on  large  orders.  Minimum  order  $2.50. 

SAVE-KOTE   YOUR   FILMS  TODAY! 

Send  orders  direct  to 

AMERICAN  FILM  REGISTRY 

Save-Kote    Division 

28   East  Jackson   Blvd.  Chicago  4,   Illinois 
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Am\  mdu  for 


•  •t 


fidelity    in    vo.ce    record, 
mslc.  There  s  no 


,^  Superior    tone    ^-^^^^    ?!t"!:!^6^''^ 
msic.  Inere  s  no  •>-  i..,t  nn. 


or    neeoie    . 

ros?r;«iM;>V,Mh^in    .i.e    .sed    on 
competitive    recorders.  ^^^^^ 

^^Progrom    can    be    ■■«<*;*;'';-'„'^°?;  cu't    o°nd 
''""^T    ^^'celluo'e   mending    tope    to 
rejoined    •"♦\  """.^"/lons    and    rearrange 
remove    unwanted    pori.o 
program   sequence. 

^Simp.i«edoperation-No^|::-<^:^" 
easy  ♦<>  °P''°^f-  -.j-s  «or   ploy,   record, 

^  High  speed   rewind-^-  ^j^l^'CS 


:«°e:;l"nirm'*;rotessiona,   types. 
.  ^.         r_..   :.J..;na-Provision   is  made  tor 


•^     ::;:r;i;g  q-ickW  and  eas>.y  xo  . 

portion  ot  a  recording.  _    ^ 


eoch    reel    ot    '  Mog.c 
school   use. 


Provided   by 
.   ideal   <or 


^Economy-ln  addition  to  the  rea^noblejir, 
•^   price,   the    economy    ot     he      M  g  ^^^^^^ 

Recording    tape    -    !TP°;.*°,"1 ;  be    replayed 
budget.     W    R^^^'-    ^:<,,,d  and  reused 
indefinitely   .  .  ■  <:°" 
ogoin  and  again. 

,   I-.      Tt,.  "SOUNDMIRROR    can  be 

out  the  building. 


THE  BRUSH  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

3405    Perkins    Avenue 
Cleveland    14,  Ohio 

SWd^.  . .  FIRST  IN  MAGNETIC  RECORDING 


"Trade  Mark  Reg. 


K. 
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^  S^e  (uujj  km  WiioiMeilc 


I         Please  arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  Soundmirror  to 
no  obligation. 


I 

r  me  at        I 


I         Name  

School     _ City 

Position   


State 


1_. 


_J 


Brand  new . . . 


RIKKI-THE   BABY  MONKEY 


;^^^ 


ANIMALS  GROWING  UP 


or  a 


dozen  years  old  fe^-**^ 


ADVENTURES  OF  BUNNY  RABBIT 


HEART  AND  CIRCULATION 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 

are  lasting  teaching  classics 


Oi  m  hire  >  Film  Cnicil 
1 1  yosr  ConmiDlti? 

Wtlli:FC«.tW.Ogtifla  SI.,Clilcaii  10 


True  teaching  films  are  not  made  overnight. 

For  twenty  years  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  has  been  building  the 
world's  largest  library  of  authentic  classroom  motion  pictures.  Today,  the  more 
than  300  EBFilms  are  recognized  as  the  classic  films  in  the  audio-visual  field.  They 
form  the  basic  film  libraries  in  all  America's  leading  schools. 

Rikki—the  Baby  Monkey  and  Animals  Growing  Up  are  the  very  latest  addi- 
tions to  EBFilms'  great  series  on  animal  life.  Like  the  famed  Adventures  of  Bunny 
Rabbit,  they  are  the  product  of  exhaustive  research  and  long-range  planning.  Pro- 
duced by  the  men  who  pioneered  the  first  sound  classroom  motion  piaure  in  1929, 
they  are  authentic  teaching  tools.  Teachers  can  select  these  authentic  teaching  tools 
with  confidence  . . .  knowing  they  fit  the  basic  curriculum  of  America's  schools  . . . 
knowing  they  are  always  timely— and  timeless. 

Order  Rikki—the  Baby  Monkey  and  Animals  Grotving  Up  now  from  your 
EBFilms  representative,  or  write  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE,   ILLINOIS 


V^f 


10 
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SEE    &    HEAR    SURVEYS    GROWTH    OF    AUDIO-VISUAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE    STATES 


Audio -Visual  Progress  Report 

ACTUAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  EQUIPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
SUPPLEMENTED  BY  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  ESTIMATES 


Fi\K  Yf.ars  Aco  a  Slrvk^'  of  State  Departments  of 
materials  would  not  have  been  of  great  meaning 
because  data  was  not  available.  Today  a  study 
inidertaken  by  the  National  Education  Association 
Association  Research  Division  in  1947  and  one  just 
completed  by  Skk  8;  Hear  this  spring  of  1949  has 
revealed  a  growing  cognizance  of  the  role  of  audio-visual 
education  as  a  positive  and  growing  force  in  the  con- 
tinuing search  for  improved  instructional  procedmes. 
The  National  Education  Association  completed  a  study 
of  audio-visual  staff  and  organization  in  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  were  able  to  report  responses 
from  35  states  and  six  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Responses,  varied  from  no  provision  what-so-ever  for 
stale  level  supervision  of  audio-visual  education,  to  well- 
planned  programs  complete  with  adequate  budget  and 
staff  to  foster  leadership  and  supervision  in  audio-visual 
instruction. 

Figures  Reported  From  Thirty-Eight  States 

This  spring  of  1949  an  initial  letter  and  question- 
naire and  a  follnw-up  letter  one  month  later  were  sent 
b\  the  editors  of  See  &:  Hear  to  each  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  48  states  and  in  the  out- 
lying territories  of  the  United  States.  Response  came 
from  38  states  and  five  territories.  Response  was  asked 
for  on  two  bases:  first,  actual  statistical  data  systematical- 
ly accumulated;  second,  estimates  where  expert  opinion 
could  be  given  in  the  absense  of  actual  reports.  In 
analyzing  the  several  tables  which  are  included  in  this 
report,  it  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  data  are  expert 
estimates,  but  strictly  limited  to  public  schools. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked.  What  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  Departments  of  Education  for  accumu- 
lating accurate  statisiical  data  on  the  status  of  audio- 
visual equipment  and  teaching  practices  within  a  given 
state?  It  is  quite  uniformly  held  by  professional  educa- 
tors that  state  departments  assinue  respoiisihilitx  for  ed- 
ucational and  professional  leadership  within  the  states 
they  ser\e.  State  level  education  leadershi])  shoidd  take 
the  form  of  well  trained  staffs  of  professional  personnel 
capable  of  ollering  educational  consultation  on  problem-, 
relating  to  education.  Ikxond  this,  leadership  is  pro\ idetl 
for  conducting  research  into  education  problems  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  child  and  the  kind  of  school 
learning  cnvironnieiu  ivhich  will  allow  him  to  become 
a  gtxid  citizen  today  and  in  the  world  in  which  he  will 
ino\e  tomorrow.  Leadership  functions  are  enhanced  as 
stale  departments  accimuilaie  data  on  child  accounting. 


exercise  supervision  over  professional  and  certification 

of  teachers,  tonduct  investigations  into  type  atid  condi- 
tion of  physical  school  plant,  and  recommend  minimum 
school  expenditure  practices  as  a  means  of  providing 
a  mininumi  efficient  educational  opportuniiy  for  all  the 
children  of  all  the  jiarents  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  problems  of  providing  leadership  with 
information  on  the  school  offering  within  the  state  is 
concerned  with  the  gathering  of  data.  It  is  at  tfiis  point 
that  the  importance  of  information  about  audio-visual 
equipment  and  materials  takes  on  high  educational 
significance.  For,  only  on  the  basis  of  complete  infor- 
mation can  education  leadership  plan  for  the  future. 

A     RESPONSlBiLIT>     OF    THE    StATE     DEPARTMENTS 

The  role  of  audio-visual  education  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving learning  environments  has  been  demonstrated 
dramatically  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  eiuirely  rea- 
sonable then  to  assume  that  one  of  the  many  important 
responsibilities  of  State  Departments  of  Education  is  to 
have  access  to  information  on  audio-visual  education 
ecjuipment  and  luilization  practices  in  schools.  The 
data  revealed  in  the  accompanying  graphs  shows  that 
there  is  growing  cognizance  b)'  state  departments  of 
equipment  and  use  practices  in  the  state.  But.  in  oirder 
to  provide  the  educational  leadership  within  the  state 
with  com|jlete  information,  much  is  still  to  be  desired 
in  terms  of  State  Dcfxirtments  of  Education  data  gather- 
ing practices.  Only  nine  of  the  State  DepartmciUs  of 
Education  contacted  have  been  able  to  present  esti- 
mates which  are  objecti\ely  gathered,  the  remaindi-r 
used  estimates  only. 
Example  of   ihe  Wlsconsin  Annual  Report  is  Cjited 

In  an  attempt  to  carr)  forward  this  finution  on  in- 
formation gathering  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
the  recent  action  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  cited.  The  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  includes 
annual  reports  gathered  from  one-room  rural  schools, 
principals  of  state-graded  schools,  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  the 
objective  audio-\isual  fpiestions  illustrated  by  Table 
X\'ll.\  and  Table  MIA.  These  tables  reveal  the  ob- 
jeiiixc  measures  being  taken  to  investigate  the  current 
stains  of  Ifimm  sound  motion  picture  equipment,  2"x2" 
slide  projectors,  filnistrip  prf)jcctors.  opaipie  projection 
e(]uipment,  turntables,  radios,  and  materials  of  audio- 
\  isual  insliudion  actually  owned  loy  local  imits  of  the 
siaie  educational  svstem.    On  the  basis  of  information 
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TABLE  VILA.  RADIO,  PHONOGRAPH  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS  OWNED 

(Indicate  number  owned) 


1.  16nim  proj.,  (a)  sound (b)  silent- 

2.  2  x2  slide  projector 

3.  3^/4  X  4  slide  projector 

4.  opaque  projector 

5.  turntables,  (a)  78rpm (b)  dual 

6.  radios,  (a)  AM (b)  FM 


7.  combinations,  AM,  FM 

8.  16mm  motion  films  owned, 

(a)  silent ,  (b)  sound. 

9.  filmstrips  owned 

10.  transcriptions  owned 

11.  recordings  owned 


Name  of  person  in  charge  A-V  program Title 

TABLE  VIII.  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES— END  OF  YEAR 


Boys 


Girls 


Totals 


Grades 


Kgn. 


Un- 
graded 


Total 
Elemen- 
tary 


10 


11 


12 


Post 
Grad- 
uates 


Total 
High 
School 


Table  VILA,  is  an  Excerpt  From  The  Annual  Report  of  common  and  liigli  schools  which  are  filed  with  the 
slate  superintendent  once  a  year.  It  reveals  the  status  of  audio-visual  ecjuipment  as  owned  and  used  by  urban 
schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


secured  through  these  channels,  the  educational  leader- 
ship of  the  state  can  know  what  the  current  status  of 
audio-visual  instruction  is  and  on  that  basis  chart  plans 
for  the  future.  Since  it  is  held  that  one  of  the  prime 
responsibilities  of  State  Departments  of  Education  is  to 
systematically  gather  data  not  for  data's  sake  alone  but 
rather  to  supply  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  local 
level  with  current  information,  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended that  other  state  departments  provide  similar 
means  by  which  data  may  be  systematically  gathered. 

In  spite  of  many  current  omissions,  a  growing  accu- 
mulation of  data  is  revealed  by  the  charts  which  accom- 
pany this  article.  Similar  studies  comparable  to  this 
slioiild  be  and  will  be  executed  at  one  year  intervals  in 
an  attempt  to  let  audio-visual  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators know  what  direction  the  trend  of  the  increased 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  is  taking 

Persons  interested  in  securing  specimens  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  annual  report  lor 
Wisconsin  may  direct  their  inquiries  lo  ihc  editorial 
offices  of  See  &  Hear. 

Reports  Quoted  From  CIamfornia  To  Vermont 
if  Interest  was  evidenced  by  many  state  department  of 
education  officials  through  attached  supplemental)  ex- 
planations.   Excerpts  have  been  included  as  follows: 
♦  I-'rom  the  Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  State  of  California,  Dr.  Erancis   IF. 
Noel:  "While  definite  survey  figures  are  not  available, 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  4,.S00  schools  in  California 
have  both  sound  and  strip  film  equipment.    At  least  9.') 
per  cent  of  the  schools  having  an  average  daily  attend 
ance  of  over  500  are  so  equipped.     There  are  92  film 
libraries  in  the  California  counties.    This  office  has  en 
couraged  the  audio-visual  departments  on  the  county 
level   to  develop  substantial   film   libraries,   estimating 
that  they  will  need  a  minimum  of  between  300  and  400 


film  titles,  as  well  as  duplicate  prints  .  .  .  Several  na- 
tional film  producers  have  indicated  to  us  that  Califor- 
nia quotas  are  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  national  dis- 
tribution. 

Funds  in  excess  of  $800,000  were  spent  in  audio- 
visual education  in  California  in  1947-48  with  well  over 

Below:  Table  XVIIA,  another  excerpt  from  the  annual 
state  reports  of  Wisconsin  schools.  On  the  basis  of  this 
data,  reports  on  16mm  and  slide,  slidefilms.  recordings 
and  radio  equipmejit  can  be  made  available  lo  Wiscon- 
sin  teachers,  siipeivisors  and  all  education. 


TABLE  XVIIA.  RADIO,  PHONOGRAPH  AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS  OWNED 

(Indicate  number  owned) 

See  Form  No.  1 — Teacher's  Annual  Report 


1.  16mm  proj.  (a)  sound (b)  silent- 

2.  2  X  2  slide  projector 

3.  3%  x4  slide  projector 

4.  opaque  projector 

5.  turntables,    (a)    78rpm (b)   dual- 

6.  radios,  (a)  AM (b)  FM 

7.  combinations,  AM,  FM 

8.  16mm  motion  films  owned, 

(a)  silent ,  (b)  sound 

9.  filmstrips  owned 

10.  transcriptions  owned 

11.  recordings  owned 


^1 
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one  million  dollars  bciri};  spfiii  diirini;  the  s(  liool  M-ai 
1948-19.    The  outlook  is  good." 

♦  Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  Marguerite 
R.  Juchern:  "The  281  high  schools  of  the  state  are  for 
the  most  part  ctiiiippcd  wiih  jjortahle  projectors.  Ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  first  and  second  class  districts 
are  also  provided  with  projectors.  Few  of  the  smaller 
rural  schools  provide  this  service." 

♦  Slate  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Delaware, 
\V.  Lylc  Mou'lds:  "In  the  Delaware  school  system  we  are 
spending  considerably  more  money  each  year  on  visual 
education,  and  the  teachers  are  beginning  lo  rmd  iis  real 
value." 

♦  Florida  State  Department  of  Education.  Sara  M. 
Kreulztnan:  "There  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  audio- 
visual materials  in  Florida  schools.  We  stress  a  total  ma- 
terials program,  including  printed,  audio-visual  mate- 
rials, rcalia.  etc.  The  state  universities  are  cooperating 
with  the  State  IDciJartment  of  Education  in  providing 
many  opportunities  for  in-service  training  of  teachers 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  materials.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  is  improving  in 
Florida." 

Community  Dfvfxopment  Exp.ands  A-V  Field 

♦  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education ,  Gladys  T. 
Hopkins:  "All  of  the  23  counties  in  Maryland  have  be- 
come audio-visual  conscious.  Most  of  them  have  devel- 
oped their  own  county  audio-visual  libraries.  One  coun- 
tv  has  a  full-time  supervisor  of  audio-visual  education: 
in  other  counties  the  supervisors  assume  responsibility." 

♦  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Kelsey  Bal- 
lon Siueatt:  "The  majority  of  the  larger  communities  in 
the  Commonwealth  are  supplied  with  16mm  projectors. 
This  department  has  a  film  library  as  well  as  a  large 
record  and  transcription  library." 

♦  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education,  W.  D.  R. 
Stovall:  "Four  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
offering  pre-service  and  in-service  courses  in  audio-visual 
education.  It  is  felt  that  oiu-  training  program  for  teach- 
ers must  'catch  up'  with  the  amount  of  equipment  we 
already  have." 

Equipment  Purchases  Double  Film  Usage 

♦  New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instructioti,  Charles 
W.  Hamilton:  ".\udio-visual  materials  are  used  in  prac- 
tically all  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing use  of  such  aids.  Schools  are  purchasing  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  sound  projectors  and  other  modern 
visual  aids  equipment." 

♦  Neio  Hampshire  Department  of  Education,  Austin  L. 
Olney:  "The  number  of  films  used  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  The  rate  of  increase  is 
growing." 

♦  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  Cliff  Robinson: 
"Most  of  the  city  systems  are  well-equipped  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Some  of  our  smaller 
schools  are  pooling  resources  on  a  county  basis  and  pur- 
chasing equipment  and  establishing  film  libraries.  In 
general  our  position  is  fairly  good  in  the  city  system,  but 
inadequate  in  the  smaller  schools." 

♦  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  U. 
F.  Goodall:  "This  division  of  radio  and  audio-visual 


.\Ui\li5ER  ol  K.MM  S(HiM)  I'KO) EC  1  ORS 
IN  USE  IN    I  HE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Stale  l)if)arhiienl  aj   F.du<ati(in  Estimates) 

Alabama    51(j 

Arkansas    575 

Connecticut    500 

Delaware 62 

(ieorgia 750 

Illinois*     2117 

Mississi])pi    600 

Missouri .  1200 

Nebraska     450 

Nevada*    6.'} 

New  Hampshire*    300 

New  Mexico 480 

North  Carolina   1 500 

North   Dakota 229 

Oklahoma   1125 

Pennsylvania    3000 

Rhode  Island*   89 

South  Carolina    650 

South    Dakota    250 

Tennessee   600 

Utah    ." 212 

Vermont*    88 

Virginia     .  .  .  ." 2000 

West  Virginia*    252 

Wisconsin   2790 

Wyoming    ()5 

•Actual  survey  totals— remainder  are  state  estimates. 


NUMBER  OF  FILMSTRIP  PROJECTORS 
IN  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(State  Department  of  Education  estimates) 

Alabama*    182 

Arkansas    650 

Connecticut 1000 

Delaware  25 

Georgia    300 

Illinois*    15.58 

Mississippi    700 

Nebraska     300 

New  Hampshire*    100 

North   Dakota    90 

Oklahoma 800 

Pennsylvania    4500 

Puerto  Rico*    140 

Rhode  Island  76 

South  Carolina    .500 

South  Dakota  100 

Tennessee   400 

Utah    250 

Vermont*    54 

Virginia     1900 

West  Virginia 3 

Wisconsin    2310 

Wyoming    45 

•Actual  survey  totals— remainder  are  state  estimates. 
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NUMBER  OF  2"x2"  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 
I\  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(State  Department   of  Education  estimates) 

Alabama*    182 

Arkansas    650 

Connecticut    ■  ■  •   250 

Georgia    300 

Mississippi     400 

Neljraska 350 

Nevada*    18 

New  Hampshire*    35 

North   Dakota    267 

Oklahoma 800 

Pennsylvania    2000 

Puerto  Rico*    140 

Rhode  Island*  65 

South  Carolina    500 

Tennessee   400 

Utah    212 

Vermont*    8 

Virginia     2300 

West  Virginia*    127 

Wisconsin    , 2310 

Wyoming    45 

•Actual  survey  totals— remainder  are  state  estimates. 


NUMBER   OF   OPAQUE   PROJECTORS 
IN  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


(State  Department  of  Education  estima 

Arkansas    

Connecticut    

Delaware  

Georgia   

Illinois*     

Mississippi     

Nebraska     

Nevada*    

New  Hampshire*    

North   Dakota    

Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania     

Rhode  Island*   

South  Carolina    

South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Utah     

Veriiioni*    

Virginia     

West  Virginia*    

Wisconsin    

Wvtjminii     


Alaska    

Canal    Zone*    . 
Virgin   Islands* 


tes) 
300 
250 
130 
100 
475 
200 

75 
9 

90 
111 
200 
500 

27 
100 

25 
100 

25 

27 
700 

31 
680 

12 

3 
o 


•Actual  survey  totals— reiuairulci  aic  stale  estimates 


STATE     AUDIO-VISUAL     SURVEY: 

(continued     from      the     preceding      pages) 

education  has  been  in  effect  for  only  four  years.  I  can 
report  considerable  acti\ity  for  our  first  year's  effort. 
We  ha\e  purchased  for  our  various  fields  of  vocational 
editcation  a|)proximately  $225,000  of  materials  and 
e(|iiipiiient  which  kc  are  distributing  to  our  teacher- 
training  institutions  \viihin  the  commonwealth  for 
further  distribution  for  utilization  to  the  schools  within 
their  area.  We  sincerely  hope  that  when  you  submit 
another  cpiestionnaire  to  this  division  we  shall  be  able 
to  meet  yoin-  needs  with  objective  figures." 

Puerto  Rico  Reports  Growing  A-V  Services 

♦  Department  of  Education,  Puerto  Rico,  Mariano  ]'il- 
laronga:  "Conscious  of  the  \ital  importance  of  audio- 
\  isual  aids  in  the  acquisition  and  clarification  of  knowl- 
edge, we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
these  materials  accessible  to  all  our  schools.  Seventy-eight 
Kimni  sound  projectors  have  already  been  installed  in 
our  school  districts,  and  we  hope  to  have  one  hundred 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  More  than  250  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  the  operation  of  this  equipment. 
Our  film  library  consists  of  1800  films  covering  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  agriculture;  arts;  education;  athletics  and 
sports;  literature  and  language;  physiology,  health  and 
hygiene;  sciences  and  mathematics;  social  studies;  reli- 
gion; and  recreation." 

♦  Stale  Department  of  Education,  Rhode  Island,  Rus- 
sell Meinhold:  "Since  the  spring  of  1947  ownership  of 
equipment  has  doubled.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  state  we  have  had  a  budget  for  the  purchase  of 
films  on  the  state  level." 

♦  Department  of  Education,  South  Carolina,  Thomas  /. 
Dowling:  "It  is  very  difficult  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  public  schools 
using  the  various  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment 
due  to  the  lack  of  reporting  this  information  to  the  state 
department.  We  can  give  you  some  idea.  There  are 
between  50  to  75  shipments  of  sound  motion-picture 
films  each  day  from  the  audio-visual  library  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  to  schools.  A  large  number  of 
schools  subscribe  to  film  services  from  other  agencies." 

Vermont    Surveys    Audio-Visual    Facilities 

♦  J'ermonl  Department  of  Education,  Max  W.  Barrows: 
"During  1947-1948  a  survey  of  audio-visual  equipment 
was  made  in  all  public  and  private  schools  in  Vermont. 
After  this  survey  was  completed  it  was  our  intention  to 
follow  it  with  a  second  survey  to  determine  luilization 
of  audio-visual  materials.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us 
to  do  this,  however.  In  many  of  our  smaller  Vermont 
(ommunities  one  set  of  equipment  is  used  by  several 
l)ttildiiigs.  Fhis  is  particularly  true  of  Himm  sound 
projectors." 

♦  West  J'irginia  Department  of  Education,  A.  J.  Gibson: 
"LIse  of  audio-visual  materials  in  education  has  grown 
i)\  lea|)s  and  l)ounds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  schools  are 
using  these  devices  in  one  form  or  another." 

♦  ]Vyotning  De/xirlment  of  Education,  Clarence  D. 
Jayve:  "There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  pro- 
jected materials  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  most  build- 
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ings  witli  I'lcctriiiiy  will  liave  sonic  projection  c(iiii|i- 
nicnt." 

♦  Alaska  Dcjnntmcnt  oj  Education.  DoroUiy  Novulney: 
"Alaska  lias  80  schools  or  school  distrii  is— 38  arc  oiic- 
rooni  schools,  (il  have  five  rooms  or  less.  Only  5  schools 
have  more  than  20  teachers,  only  I  school  has  more  than 
75.  Our  average  si/c  is  120  pupils  per  school  system. 
With  such  small  schools,  and  those  so  far  apart,  expen- 
sive ecpiipnieiit  is  not  alwaxs  possible."  (Note:  10  schools 
are  actually  equipped  with  lliinm  sound  |3i'ojectors  out 
of  the  total.) 

♦  Canal  Zone,  Roger  W.  Collinge:  "We  are  planning 
expenditure  of  .SIO.OOO  during  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  on 
audio-\isual  ecjuipnient  and  materials." 

♦  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. Helm  C.  Griggs:  "Classroom  demands  for  I6nim 
films  and  records  alone  have  more  than  trebled  in  Oahu 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half." 

SEE   &    HEAR   SURVEYS   .\-V    UTILIZATION 


PERCENT.\GE  of  SCHOOLS 

REGULARLY    USING   35MM 

SILENT  FILM-STRIPS 

Sl.-ile  % 

X'irginia     60 

Nebraska     50 

\Visconsin   50 

Oklahoma 40 

Utah    35 

Illinois    30-40 

South  Dakota 30 

X'ermout    30 

Mississippi    20 

New  Hampshire   20 

Canal   Zone*    18 

.Arkansas    16 

Delaware 10 

Tennessee 10 

.\labama    5 

.\laska   5 

New  Mexico 5 

American  Samoa*  ....   4 

W^est   Virginia    1 

•.Actual  survey  report— remain- 
der   estimated. 


PERCENTAGE  of  SCHOOLS 

REGULARLY   USING 

OP.\QlIE   PROJECTION 

MATERIAL 

State  % 

Delaware 30 

West  Virginia    25 

Wisconsin   25 

Canal  Zone*    18 

Virginia     15 

Nebraska     15 

Nevada    15 

Oklahoma 15 

Mississippi    12 

.South  Dakota 10 

New  Hampshire   10 

Illinois     10 

.Arkansas   8 

Tennessee 5 

Utah    5 

Vermont    5 

.Mabama   1 

•.•\clual  survey  report— remain- 
der  estimated. 


PERCENTAGE   of  SCHOOLS 

REGULARLY    USING    2"x2" 

STILL   SLIDE    MATERIAL 

State  % 

West  \'irginia    50 

Nebraska 50 

Wisconsin   50 

Utah    40 

Oklahoma     30 

Virginia     30 

Vermont    25 

Illinois    15-20 

South  Dakota 15 

Delaware     10 

Tennessee 10 

.Arkansas   8 

Mississippi    8 

.Alabama    5 

.American  Samoa*   ....   4 
•.Actual  survey  report— remain- 
der  estimated. 


PERCENTAGE  of  SCHOOLS 
REGULARLY  USING  3!/2"x4" 
STILL   SLIDE    MATERIAL 
State  % 

Wisconsin   25 

Canal  Zone* 18 

.Arkansas   15 

Nevada    15 

New  Hampshire   15 

Delaware     10 

.South  Dakota 10 

Virginia     10 

Utah    8 

Illinois     5 

Mississippi    5 

Oklahoma 5 

Tennessee   5 

Vermont    . 3 

.Alabama    1 

•.Actual  survey  report— remain- 
der   estimated. 


I'IRC  IN  I   \(.l',    <)l      SCIIOOI  s 
SOIM)  \l()  I  l<)\  I'lt    I  1   Kl.S 

State  % 

NcAV  1  laiiipsliiu'   ...  .90 

South    Dakota    90 

Delaware    75 

Nevada 75 

West  Virginia   75 

Nebraska    70 

I'ueito   Rico*    57.5 

X'eniiont 50 

Virgitiia    50 

Wisconsin    50 

Illinois    45-50 

North   Carolina    .  . .  .45 


REGULARLY    USING    I6MM 

Sl;,l,  % 

Oklahoma    45 

Utah   30 

Missouri   20 

,Ai  kansas     15 

Mississippi 15 

Alabama     10 

Tennessee    10 

Wvoming 10 

Ala.ska     10 

(^anal  Zone*    9 

New  Mexico   5 

.American  Samoa    ...    5 

•.Actual  survey  report— remain- 
der  estimated. 


NUMBER  of  3i4"x4"  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 
IN  USE  IN  1  HE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

'(State  Department  of  Education  estimates) 

.Arkansas    500 

Connecticut    250 

Delaware 10 

Georgia   100 

Illinois    400 

Mississippi     100 

Nevada*    19 

New  Hampshire* 55 

Oklahoma 90 

Pennsylvania    1 500 

Rhode  Island 90 

South  Carolina    50 

50 

100 

5 

7 

600 

37 

800 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee   ... 

Utah     

Vermont*    ... 

Virginia     

West  Virginia* 
Wisconsin    ... 


Wyoming    15 


Canal  Zone*  2 

'.Actual  survey  total-remainder  are  state  estimates. 

Summary  Notes  on  This  Survey 

-k  Reliable  state  department  estimates  are  the 
indicators  of  audio-visual  progress  in  this  5!/r- 
T'C))  of  our  sun'ey  needs.  But  not  until  a  thor- 
ough school-by-school  check  of  every  state  is 
made  can  all  the  essential  facts  be  known. 
Important  and  well-populated  states  are  still 
coming  in  as'  this  issue  goes  to  press. 

Meanwhile  See  &  Hear  fulfills  a  most  im- 
portant editorial  responsibility  in  compiling 
and  presenting  this  exclusive  report.  Togeth- 
er with  our  previous  and  continuing  studies 
ol  local  school  budgets  (see  pages  16  and  17) 
we  are  heljiing  both  education  and  industry 
to  chart  the  goals  for  the  future.  — OHC 
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We  Are  Today  Spending . . . 

A     CONTINUING     SEE     &     HEAR     SURVEY      OF      SCHOOL      AUDIO-VISUAL    BUDGETS 


PER 
FOR 


PIPIL       EXPENDITURES 
SCHOOLS     REPORTING 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

■ 

B 

1 

1933  1938  1943  1948 

.13   .12   .18   .98 

ADEQUATE  Funds  For  Audio-Visuai.  Services,  equipment  and  materials  are 
1  pn)\ided  by  increasing  numbers  of  school  systems,  based  on  the  niunbers  of 
pupils  in  daily  attendance,  and  ranging  from  90c  to  $2.50  per  pupil.  This  latter 
sum  is  ihe^  1948  budget  at  Dallas,  Texas.  In  this  continuing  survey  of  a  vital 
area  of  interest,  we  bring  you  six  new  local  school  budget  reports. 

APPLETON,  WISCONSIN,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

"WE  FEEL  that  the  learning  experience  of  our  children  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  all  types  of  audio-visual  materials.  Without  the  integrated  use 
of  audio-visual  media,  the  learning  situation  will  not  be  as  vital,  as  realistic, 
or  as  meaningful  as  it  should  be.  Our  teachers  realize  that  no  one  tool  of 
instruction  is  better  than  another,  but  that  the  tool  chosen  for  a  given 
situation  must  be  the  one  which  will  accomplish  a  purpose  most  effectively. 
"We  further  feel  that  to  be  of  their  optimum  value,  all  audio-visual 
materials  must  be  used  in  the  individual  classrooms.  Within  the  limitations 
of  our  budget  we  are  working  toward  this  goal  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

R.  H.  Shreve,  Supervisor  Audio-Visual  Aids,  ,\ppleton,  Wisconsin  Public 
Schools 


DALLAS,  TEXAS,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

"TEACHING  AIDS  justify  themselves  in  improved  learning.  I  have  observed 
that  many  teachers  follow  a  common  pattern  as  they  begin  the  use  of  new 
instructional  aids  such  as  motion-pictine  films  and  phonograph  records. 
There  is  first  a  period  of  exploration  and  experimentation  until  they  gain 
familiarity  with  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  aids.  Then,  when  they  have 
discovered  their  potentialities  and  values,  the  teachers  include  the  use  of 
these  aids  in  a  changed  teaching  procediue  that  is  both  more  effective  and 
more  interesting  for  all  involved  in  it. 

"The  time  recjuired  for  this  change-over  varies  according  to  the  initia- 
tive and  imagination  of  the  teacher,  the  physical  handicaps  she  encounters 
in  the  use  of  aids,  and  the  planned  training  she  receives.  Supervisors  and 
administrators  should  be  patient  and  sympathetic  with  teachers  in  this  tran- 
sition period  and  realize  that  it  is  a  precursor  to  an  improved  learning  en- 
vironment." 
Henry  W.  Embry,  Director  Visual  Education,  Dallas,  Texas  Public  Schools 
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DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

"THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  of  the  Daxenport  Public  School  System 
believes  that  the  use  of  audio-ivsual  materials  and  ecjuipment  is  essential  to 
promote  an  optimum  learning  situation  in  the  classroom.  This  is  indicated 
by  action  it  took  early  in  1948  to  set  up  a  budget  to  finance  an  audio-visual 
program  and  to  appoint  a  co-ordinator  of  audio-visual  education. 

"To  make  the  classroom  suitable  for  using  the  various  audio-visual  aids, 
to  develop  an  audio-\isuaI  center  where  materials  and  ei|uipmcnt  can  be 
inaintained  and  displayed,  and  to  give  in-service  training  to  those  teachers 
who  feel  inadequately  prepared  to  feel  at  ease  while  using  them  are  the  im- 
mediate projects  which  confront  us  in  Davenport. 

"When  these   problems  have  been  eliminated   and   the  use   of  audio- 
visual materials  becomes  a  true  complement  to  regular  classroom  procedures 
and  not  an  entertaining  interim,  we  should  know  that  the  pupils  are  ex; 
periencing  a  better  environment  for  educational  growth." 
Amos  L.  Claybaugh,  Co-ordinator,  Audio-Visual   Instruction,   Davenport. 
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GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  luiittion  to  stinuilatc  reality.  The  nearer  a  learning 
situation  can  approach  reality  in  terms  of  tlie  learner's  experiences  the 
greater  will  be  the  rciension  of  siuh  iiifoinialion  by  the  learner.  Since  the 
possibility  of  actually  cxpericncinj^  many  situations  is  negligible,  classroom 
facilities  orderly  planned  and  arranged  nuist  be  oi-ganized  so  as  many  simu- 
lated experiences  as  possible  are  exposed  to  the  learner.  Through  one  or 
the  other,  or  a  contbination  of  some  audio-visual  maierials  these  experiences 
can  be  realized. 

The  audio-\  isual  materials  a\  ailable  tc:)day,  to  the  conditional  instructor, 
enable  him  to  offer  the  learners  luidcr  his  charge  opportunities  to  develop 
his  experiences  by  othei-  than  concrete  experiences  to  the  extent  that  a  stu- 
dent locally  can  be  experienced  in  backgrounds  as  the  person  actually  in 
the  real  situation.  The  learner  can  be  projected  into  the  past  in  a  way 
almost  unbelievable.  \Vith  backgi-oimd  experiences  so  dcvelo])ed,  abstract 
words  become  realities  of  real  meaning  to  such  learners. 
Merlin  J.  Lucia,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Service,   Green  Bay,   Wisconsin 
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LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA,  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  .  .  . 

"TEACHERS  TURN  with  increasing  frequency  to  the  use  of  non-reading 
instructional  materials.  They  do  this  to  build  concepts  which  will  not  only 
enrich  the  meaning  of  their  spoken  words  and  of  the  symbols  in  books,  but 
which  will  present  imderstandings  seldom  adequately  expressed  in  words. 

"They  come  to  realize  that  there  are  many  valuable  teaching  tools— 
not  just  one  or  two. 

"Teachers  are  able  to  secure  necessary  materials  and  equipment  readily. 
Their  individual  classrooms  are  so  equipped  and  they  are  so  prepared  that 
many  aids  to  instruction  can  be  used  as  a  part  of  regular  classroom  work. 

"As  supeiA'isors  of  curriculum  and  of  classroom   teaching  plan  with 
teachers,  they  know  they  can  count  upon  audio-visual  materials  to  help  them 
in  their  planning.  .\s  administrators  interpret  the  schools  to  the  community, 
they  know  too  that  audio-visual  materials  will  be  available  for  their  use." 
D.  A.  Newcomb,  Superintendent,  Long  Beach,  California  Public  Schools 
N.  Evelyn  Davis,  Supervisor,  Audio-Visual  Service,  Long  Beach,  California 
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NEW  CASTLE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  REPORTING .  .  . 

"IN  1944  we  spent  8c  per  pupil  for  audio-visual  materials  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  Castle.  Today  e\ery  school  is  equipped  with  projectors 
(sound,  strip,  slide,  opaque) ,  screens,  record  players,  and  records,  and  a 
central  library  has  been  established  for  films,  slides,  and  records.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  our  schools  should  be  well  equipped  in  this 
field. 

"Boys  and  girls  are  always  eager  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  and  to  experience. 
Good  audio-visual  materials  bring  life  and  reality  into  a  classroom.  They 
are  a  natiual  antidote  for  the  stereotyped,  formal,  verabilstic  type  of  teaching. 
The  point  of  caution  lies  in  selection  and  use  of  these  realia.  We  have  only 
to  remember  that  these  materials,  like  any  teaching  aid,  should  be  selected 
for  quality,  authenticity,  level  of  learning,  and  degree  of  appeal.  And  thev 
must  be  used  for  their  contribution  to  the  curriculum." 
Glenn  McCracken,  Chairman,  Audio-Visual  Committee,  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Schools 


SUMM.\RV:  This  series  of  school  budget  studies,  ini- 
tiated many  months  ago  in  the  pages  of  St;E  &:  Hear 
covers  a  very  vital  subject.  The  good  things  of  "better 
learning  in  less  time"  cost  money  but  we  must  ha\e 
them  if  our  schools  are  to  meet  the  growing  challenges 
of  modern  living.    Provision  for  these  tools  of  audio- 


visual instruction  and  for  the  trained  personnel  to  di- 
rect their  use  nuist  be  made  a  part  of  going  educational 
budget  procedure.  The  examples  given  in  these  pages 
have  shown  what  some  enlightened  systems  ha\e  ac- 
com]3lished  in  such  planning:  Is  your  school  budget 
set  up  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  voiu"  region? 
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UTILIZATION 
CHECK  SHEET 


Read  It:  l  his  check  sheet  has 
been  designed  to  give  teachers  a 
concrete  step-by-step  procedure  to 
follow  in  effectively  utilizing  au- 
dio-visual materials  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
utilization  problems  biu  gives 
suggestions  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it. 

Study  It:  The  check  sheet  em- 
phasizes that  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  introduces  no 
new  teaching  techniques.  Careful 
planning,  vital  presentation  and 
thoroBgh  summarization  are  es- 
sential in  effective  learning  and 
successful  teaching.  Note  that  the 
only  variation  in  the  procedure  of 
utilizing  the  different  materials  is 
determined  by  the  media  itself. 

Use  It:  Apply  the  steps  outlined 
in  this  check  sheet  in  utilizing 
audio-visual  materials  in  your 
own  classroom.  The  more  it  is 
used  the  less  attention  will  have 
to  be  given  to  details.  Time  spent 
in  preparing  yourself  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  results  achieved. 

Evaluate  It:  The  use  of  this 
check  sheet  will  indicate  that  by 
systematic  planning  the  teacher  is 
better  able  to  communicate  her 
ideas,  disseminate  information, 
and  motivate  student  learning. 
Consult  this  check  sheet  if  prob- 
lems arise  relative  to  ineffective 
presentations. 

Expand  It:  1  his  check  sheet  is 
only  a  jjoint  of  departure  for  more 
extensive  study  and  use  of  various 
audio-visual  materials.  Successful 
utilization  of  these  teaching  tools 
may  necessitate  adaptation  to  spe- 
cific classroom  situations.  Skill  in 
using  these  tools  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher.  • 


HOW  TO  USE  AUDI 


.1 


by  Dr.  Robert  deKieffer 


Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Instruction  and  Lib 
Stephens  College,  Colunnbia,  Missouri. 


FILMS   AND   SLIDEFILMS 


SLIDES 

(2"  X  2"  and  3 'A"  x  4") 


"1 


1.   PREPARE  YOURSELF 

a.  Select  the  film  or  slidcfilm  which  best 
illustrates  the  points  to  be  discussed.  Make 
out  a  schedule  o£  all  of  the  audiovisual 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  course  in  ad- 
vance. 

b.  Preview  the  film  or  slidefilm  (if  motion 
is  not  important  a  slidefilm  may  be  more 
suitable). 

c.  Plan  introductory  remarks  including  the 
answers  to   the   following  questions: 

(1)  What  will  the  film  or  slidefilm  show? 

(2)  Why  is  the  material  being  presented? 

(3)  What  should  the  class  get  out  of  it? 

d.  Prepare  a  film  guide  if  none  is  furnished 
Ijy  the  company.  The  guide  should  include 
title  of  the  film,  objectives,  points  to  con- 
sider, summary,  test  {if  desirable)  and  prac- 
tical  follow-up   activities. 


a.  Select   the  slides   that  best   illustrate   tl 

points  to  be  developed.    Make  out  a  sche 

ule  of  all  aids  to  be  used  in  the  course 

advance. 

h.  Preview  the  slides.   Delete  slides  that  a 

of  no  particular  value. 

c.  Plan  introductory  remarks  including  t 

answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  will  the  slides  show? 

(2)  Why  are  they  being  presented? 

(3)  What    should    the    class    get    out 
them? 

<l.   Plan  to  utilize  the  slides  effectively.    1 
dude:    objectives,    method    of    presentatic     it 
summary,    test    (if   desirable)    and    practi< 
follow-up  activities. 


2.    PREPARE  THE  CLASSROOM 


a.  Be  suie  that  the  correct  film  or  slidefilm 
is  on  hand. 

b.  Set  up  the  equipment,  thread  the  film, 
etc.  before  the  class  begins. 

c.  See  that  the  room  is  well  ventilated  and 
can  be  darkened. 

d.  Check  the  seating  so  that  all  students  will 
be  able  to  see  the  image  on  the  screen 
without  distortion. 

e.  Write  the  title  of  the  film,  and  the  points 
to  consider,  on  the  blackboard. 


a.    Be   sure    that    the   correct   slides   are 
hand,  in  the  order  to  be  shown,  and  in  t 
proper   position   for   projection. 
1).   Set   up   the  equipment,   focus   proper 
etc..  before  the  class  begins. 

c.  See  that  the  room  is  well  ventilated  a 
can  be  partially  darkened. 

d.  Check  seating  so  that  all  students  w 
be  able  to  see  the  image  on  the  sere 
without  distortion. 

e.  Have  a  pointer  ready. 


3.    PREPARE   THE   CLASS 

a.  Kxplain  why  the  film  or  slidefilm  is  being 
shown. 

1).  Discuss  the  points  to  consider  one  by  one. 
c.  .\nnounce  that  a  test  or  discussion  will 
follow  the  film.  (In  some  instances  a  pre- 
test may  be  desirable.) 


a.  Explain  why  the  slides  are  being  she 
1).  Discuss  the  points  to  be  developed  < 
by  one.  .Advise  the  class  that  questions 
be  asked  at  any  time, 
c.  .Announce  that  a  test  or  discussion  v 
follow  the  slides.  (In  some  instances  a  p 
lest   may   be  desirable.) 


4.   PRESENT    THE    MATERIALS 


a.  I  Urn  off  all  lights  and  provide  the  best 
possible  ventilation. 

b.  Stay  in  the  rear  of  the  room  while  the 
film  is  rimning.  Never  cross  in  front  of  the 
sirceii. 

c.  If  the  lilm  is  long,  stop  it  at  a  convenient 
place  and  discuss  the  points  covered  that 
far.  Never  talk  while  a  sound  film  is  run- 
ning except  on  reruns  with   the  sound  off. 


a.  Keep  direct  light  off  the  screen.    Ro< 

should  be  semi-dark. 

1).  Stand  near  the  screen  on  the  left  side 

the    class,    using    a    pointer    with    the    I 

hand. 

c.  .-Xrrange    an    unobtrusive    signal    systi 
with   the  projectionist  for  changing  slide 

d.  If  a  slide  needs  more  detailed  explai 
tion,   project   it   onto  the  blackboard,   tri 
with  chalk,  turn  off  projector,  turn  on  ligl 
and    discuss.      The    drawing    can    then 
labeled,   using   colored   chalk   for  emphai 


5.   SUMMARIZE   AND   FOLLOW-UP 


■i[ 


a.  Discuss  the  points  considered  in  the  pres- 
entation. 

b.  Test  the  d.iss  on  ilie  film. 

c.  Go  over  the  test  and  discuss  quest ionablr 
points. 

d.  If  results  are  doubtful  reshow  the  film, 
c.  Provide  an  immediate  opportunity  to 
apply  new  knowledge. 


a.  Discuss  the  points  developed  in  the  pi     |^ 
enlation. 

b.  lest   class  on   the  slides. 

c.  Go  over  the  test  and  discuss  questional     ^^ 
|)oints. 

(1.  If  results  aic  doubtful  reshow  the  slid     ^ 
c.    Provide    an    immediate    opportunity 
apply  new   knowledge. 


Sis 
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ISUAL  MATERIALS   IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

5  BASIC  STEPS  OF  GOOD  UTILIZATION   PRACTICES 


RECORDINGS 
&   TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CHARTS,   POSTERS 
DIAGRAMS   &    PICTURES 


MODELS 
SPECIMENS   &   OBJECTS 


iStli'il  the  ifionling  or  transcription  that 

:«  cniphasi/ts  llic  points  to  he  tlcvclopcd. 

ikc  out  a  sihidliU'  of  all  aiils  lo  he  used 

the  ionise  in  advanic. 

Listen    to   the    letortlin^  or    tiansc  i  iplion 

ad\ance. 

Plan  introiliiilorv   remarks  including  the 

iwers   to   tl\e  following  questions: 

(1)  What   will  the  class  hear? 

(2)  Why  is  this  material  being  presented? 
(J)  What  should  the  class  get  out  of  it? 
Prepare   a    giiitle    sheet    if    none    is    fur- 

|h«l  hv  the  company.  The  guide  should 
ludc  serial  number  of  the  recording  or 
nsaiption.  title,  artists,  objectives,  points 
listen  for.  summary,  test  (if  desirable). 
I  practical  follow-up  activities. 


a.  .Select  the  charts  (posters,  diagrams  or 
pictures)  that  best  illustrate  the  points  to 
be  developed.  Make  out  a  schedule  of  all 
ai<ls  to  be  tisttl  in  the  couise  in  advanie. 

b.  Familiarize  voinself  with  the  charts  (post- 
ers, diagrams  and  pictures). 

(I)   Be   sine   ihcy   are   authentic   and    up 

to  date. 
(1!)   Be  sure   each   aid   fits   into  a   logical 

sequence. 
(3)   Be   sure   and   consider   size,   lettering 

ami   texture  for  best  presentation. 

c.  Plan  a  scries  of  remarks  about  each 
chart   (poster,  diagram  or  picture). 

d.  Plan  to  utilize  the  charts  (posters,  dia- 
grams or  pictures)  effectively.  Include:  ob- 
jectives, method  of  presentation,  summary, 
test  and  practice  follow-up  activities. 


a.  .Select  the  object  (specimen  or  model) 
thai  best  illustrates  the  points  to  be  devel- 
oped. .Make  out  a  schedule  of  all  aids  to  be 
used   in   the  course  in  advance. 

b.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  object 
(specimen  or  model),  see  that  it  is  authentic 
and  up  to  date. 

c.  Plan  a  seiies  of  remarks  about  each  object 
(specimen  or  model). 

d.  Plan  to  utilize  the  object  (specimen  or 
model)  effectively.  Include:  objectives,  meth- 
od of  presentation,  summary,  test  (if  de- 
sirable) and  practical  follow-up  activities. 


she  sure  that  the  correct  recording  or 
Inscription  is  on  hand. 
ISet  up  the  equipment,  place  the  record 
fver  either  lo  one  side  or  behind  the 
lients.  check  the  revolutions  per  minute. 
Iisure  the  correct  size  needle  is  available, 
I,  before  the  class  begins. 


a.  Be  sure  that  the  correct  charts  (posters, 
diagrams,  or  pictures)  are  on  hand  and  are 
in    the   proper   sequence. 

b.  .Arrange  to  demonstrate  the  aids  so  that 
all  students  can  see  them  without  effort. 
(Mounting  aids  on  walls  prior  to  class  de- 
stroys their  value  as  a  teaching  tool.) 

c.  Have  a  pointer  ready. 


a.  Be  sure  that  the  correct  objects  (speci- 
mens or  models)  are  on  hand. 

b.  Arrange  to  demonstrate  the  aid  so  that 
all  students  can  see  them  without  effort. 
(The  object,  specimen  or  model  should  be 
shown   against  a   contrasting   background.) 

c.  When  possible  and  practical  label  all 
parts  to  be  discussed. 


■Explain     whv     the     recording     is    being 
'  .-,1 

INS   the   points   to  listen  for.  one   bv 

unce  that  a  test  or  discussion  will 
Mm  the  playing.  (In  some  instances  a 
piest   may   be   desirable.) 


a.  Explain    why    the    charts    (posters,    dia- 
grams, or  pictures)  are  being  presented. 

b.  Discuss  the  points  to  be  developed. 

c.  Advise   the   class   that    questions   may   be 
asked  at  any  time. 

d.  .Announce   that  a   test  or  discussion   will 
follow  the  presentation. 


a.  Explain   why   the  objects   (specimens  or 
models)  are  being  presented. 

b.  Discuss  the  points  to  be  developed. 

c.  Advise   the   class   that   questions   may   be 
asked  at  any  time. 

d.  Announce   that  a   test   or  discussion   will 
follow  the  presentation. 


Miiinate  all  possible  distractions.  Never 
immenls  while  the  record  or  tran- 
II  is  playing.  Stand  in  the  rear  of 
111. 

at  the  end  of  each  unit  of  a  record- 
liscuss  what  has  been  heard.  Usually 
re  than  one  recording  should  be 
il  during  a  period  unless  in  a  con- 
geries. 


a.  Stand  to  the  left  of  the  chart  (poster, 
diagram  or  picture)  facing  the  class  using 
a  pointer  with  the  left  hand. 

b.  Go  slowly,  correlate  each  chart  (poster, 
diagram  or  picture)  with  the  overall  objec- 
tives being  developed. 

c.  Display  only  those  charts  (posters,  dia- 
grams or  pictures)  being  discussed,  others 
should  be  concealed  to  avoid  distraction. 
If  any  elements  are  omitted  or  distorted 
make  this  clear. 


a.  Stand  to  the  left  of  the  object  (specimen 
or  model)  facing  the  class,  using  a  pointer 
with  the  left  hand. 

b.  Go  slowly,  correlate  each  object  (speci- 
men or  model)  with  the  overall  objectives 
being  developed. 

c.  Display  only  those  objects  (specimens  or 
models)  being  discussed,  others  should  be 
concealed  to  avoid  distraction.  If  any  ele- 
ments are  omitted  or  distorted,  make  this 
clear. 

d.  Complete  the  demonstration  before  al- 
lowing  the  class   lo  handle   the  aid. 


iscuss  the  points  to  listen  for. 

tst  the  class  on  the  recording  or  tran- 

tion. 

over  the  test  and  discuss  questionable 
ts. 

Ksults  are  doubtful,  replay  the  record- 
er transcription. 

rovide    an    immediate    opporuiniiy    to 
y  new  knowledge. 


a.  Discuss  the  points  developed  in  the  pres- 
entation. 

b.  Test  the  class  on   the  presentation. 

c.  Go  over  test,  discuss  cpiestionable  points. 

d.  If  results  are  doubtful,  demonstrate  the 
aid  again  to  clarify  all  points,  or  have  a 
student  retrace  the  steps  of  the  explanation. 

e.  Provide  an  immediate  opportunity  to 
apply   new  knowledge. 


a.  Discuss  the  points  developed  in  the  pres- 
entation. 

b.  Test   the  class  on   the   presentation. 

c.  Go  over  test,  discuss  questionable  points. 

d.  If  results  are  doubtful  demonstrate  the 
aid  again  lo  clarify  all  points,  or  have  a 
student  retrace  the  steps  of  the  explanation. 

e.  Provide  an  immediate  opportunity  to 
applv  new  knowledge. 


£.v/ra   irpiinii  of   lliii  cliarl  on   lieav\  slock  available  al  cost  of  10c  each. 


Graphic 

Annual  Reports 


BRINGING    FACTS    ON    A-V    EDUCATION 
TO  OUR  BOARDS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


Audio-Visual  Eihcaiion   Activities  should   be   the 
/\      subject  of  systeniaiic  auuual  reporting  to  school 
■^    -^    boards  and  couuiuinity  groups. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  are  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  in  terms  of  an  education  for  all 
the  children  of  all  of  the  [jeoplc.  The  responsibilities 
which  grow  out  of  this  statement  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  management, 
supervision  and  the  custody  of  the  schools  of  the  nation 
are  placed.  More  and  more  there  is  being  recognized 
the  responsibility  which  supervisors  must  accept  for  re- 
porting the  techniques  and  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  tJie  accnmpUshment  of  school  planning  as  it 
relates  to  the  improi'cment  of  public  education  and 
classroom  learning  ent'ironinents. 

Let  the  Parents  .See  ^'()UR  .\-V  Program 

Many  fine  audio-visual  programs  are  being  set  up  in 
the  schools  of  America,  yet  frequently,  in  talking  to  par- 
ents who  live  in  these  very  communities,  the  word  visual 
education  is  not  only  being  misunderstood  but  many 
times  is  associated  with  ideas  which  are  little  more  than 
conjecture. 

Audio-visual  education  and  audio-\  isiial  techniques 
mean  the  implementation  of  curriculum  patterns  which 
have  been  carefully  decided  upon  by  teacher  commit- 
tees, supervisors,  and  administrators.  The  implementa- 
tion of  these  curriculum  patterns  is  based  on  the  wise 
use  of  the  equipment  and  materials  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation to  bring  information  of  this  type  to  the  parents 
of  the  community  being  served  and  to  boards  of  educa- 

2.  Bulletin  Boards  on  aiidio-Tisual  oljiir  walls  keep 
teachers  infortned  of  ueu'  nialrrials  mid  ullicr  helps 
twailahlr  llnoiigh   these  faiilities. 
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1.  Davenport's  Graphic  Chart  quickly  x'lsualizes  the 
audio-TisiKit  ecjuifitnent  situation. 

tion  and  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  responsibility  of 
school  persons  associated  with  this  audio-\  isual  field. 
Good  Reports  an  .\nnual  Responsibilitv 
Just  as  it  is  important  to  continually  work  out  im- 
proved plans  through  which  the  classroom  learning  en- 
vironment can  be  more  meaningful,  more  interesting, 
and  more  completely  comprehensible  to  the  pupil,  just 
so,  an  annual  responsibility  must  be  accepted  by  super- 
visors and  administrators  for  the  orderly  and  systematic 
reporting  of  progress  in  this  field  to  the  community.  In 
an  attempt  to  show  how  such  graphic  reporting  has  been 
accomplished  in  type  situations  throughout  the  country, 
the  following  local  audio-visual  reports  to  school  boards 
and  communities  are  submitted  as  a  pattern  to  be  emu- 
lated and,  if  possible,  improved  upon.  — W.  A.  W. 

Presenting  the  Audio-Visual  Report 
to  Your  Local  Board  of  Education 

•    liy  .\mos  Claybaugh.  Dax'enport.  Iowa  Pulilii  Schools 

A    S    Co-ORDINATOR    OF    AuDIO-VlSUAL     INSTRUCTION,    a 

/  \  position  recentlv  created  by  the  school  board  of 
-*-  -^  the  Daxcnport  Public  .Schools,  my  responsibility 
is  to  co-ordinate  the  audio-visual  instruction  in  the  thir- 
teen elementary  schools,  the  three  junior  high  schools 
and  the  one  senior  high  school. 

After  each  school  year  my  superintendent,  Mr.  ^'il- 
liams,  and  I  both  feel  that  it  is  at  once  a  responsibility 
and  a  pri\  ilege  to  report  progress  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion The  essence  of  our  re|)ort  concerns  the  extent  to 
which  each  building  had  access  to  audio-\isual  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  just  what  mate- 
rials were  avaihibk'  for  use  or  how  materials  and  equip- 
iiunt  \vere  being  utili/eti  in  the  classroom.  We  consider 
it  lo  be  my  duty  to  continually  «tudy,  improve  and  re- 
poit  the  siiiiation  in  the  schools  in  reference  to  the 
ab()\e  ciied  conditions. 

.My  findings  and  recommendations  are  reported  at 
an  hour-long  meeting  to  the  superintendent  and  school 
board.  Being  limited  in  time  and  still  wishing  to  present 
as  clear  and  concise  a  picture  as  possible,  I  prepare  to 
\isuali/c  tile  hulk  of  tiie  report. 

Ill  general,  nieiiil)rts  ol  the  school  board,  as  well  as 
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part'iils,  arc  not  as  aware  as  ilicN  would  like  lo  lie  ot 
many  of  the  details  and  problems  involved  in  a  program 
of  aiulio-\  isiial  iiisinu  tioii.  Thus  arraiist'iiRMits  are 
maili'  lo  SCI  up  the  \arious  pieces  of  auilio-\  isual  ei|uip- 
nient  to  demonstrate  their  uses  at  the  board  uieetiiif; 
inentioncd.  Available  and  selected  instructional  mate- 
rials are  used  in  the  demonstration. 

A  [arm'  (hart  is  prepaied  from  wliicli  one  (  an  ([uic  kl\ 
obtain  inlorniation  concerning  the  equipment  situation 
in  I  lie  schools  of  Davenport  (see  pictine  1.) .  A  legtiul 
to  the  far  right  serves  to  explain  the  details  of  the  eciuip- 
Tiient  stor\  told  by  colorcil  ciides.  I'hotogiaphs  of  the 
various  pieces  of  audio-visual  equipment  are  mounted 
on  the  left  edge  of  the  chart  with  the  names  of  the 
schools  printed  along  the  top.  Reconnnendations  for 
the  jjurchase  of  additional  equipment  and  the  replace- 
ment of  old  etpiipment  can  be  pointed  out  easily  by 
referring  to  the  chart. 

Ciraphs  give  additional  light  on  the  present  audio- 
visual situation  in  our  schools.  One  graph  shows  the 
extent  to  which  filmstrip  libraries  fiave  been  developed 
in  each  building;  another  shows  the  status  of  our  central 
librarv  of  llinun  instructional  motion  pictures,  and  a 
third  will  compare  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the 
audio-visual  program  in  Davenport  with  that  in  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

.\  set  of  colored  slides  is  used  to  further  accjuaint  the 
school  board  with  activities  that  grow  out  of  the  audio- 
visual program.  Included  in  the  set  are  scenes  taken  in 
classrooms  where  various  audio-visual  aids  are  being 
used.  Others  point  out  the  facilities  or  lack  of  facilities 
in  the  schools  for  extending  the  audio-visual  program. 
Still  others  will  give  evidence  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  in-service  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  audio- 
visual equipment  and  instructional  materials. 

By  presenting  the  annual  report  throught  the  \  isual 
media  mentioned,  I  feel  that  the  school  has  a  realistic 
basis  upon  which  to  accept  or  revise  a  budget  which  will 
allow  the  develojjment  of  an  audio-visual  program  that 
will  be  both  a  vital  and  an  integrated  part  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  in  the  Davenport  Public  Schools.  The 
pictures  which  accompany  this  discussion  are  a  few  in- 
cluded in  this  vear's  annual  report  to  the  City  of  Daven- 
port Board  of  Education. 

Visualize  Your  CommuDity  Reports 

•   bv    John  Sternig,  Glencoe,  III.  Piihlic  Schools 

THF  GiENCOE,  Illinois  Schools  and  their  P.T.A. 
annually  plan  programs  designed  to  share  with 
the  entire  community  the  thinking,  ]ilanning  and 
doing  which  goes  on  in  the  schools.  These  programs 
cover  the  fidl  scope  of  the  educational  program  and  arc 
on  a  participation  rather  than  a  lecture  basis.  Thus  far 
in  the  1948-49  school  year,  our  Superintendent  has  pub- 

(SVMPOSIUM      CONTINUES     ON     FOLLOWING     PAGES) 

Pictures  Visualize  A-V  Services  such  as  (top  to  bot- 
tom)   projector  training  for  teachers:  a  demonstration 

of  «-;■  ccjuipment:  the  niidio-Tisiial  classroom:  mainte- 
nance of  classroom  films:  fifth-graders  make  a  tape  re- 
cording: and  (bottom)  first  steps  toward  the  ftlmstriji 
library.    Note:  better  filing  equipment  needed. 


MAY  •  JUNE   •   1949 


Sti'dents'  AuDioA'isi  ai.  ,Ser\icil  Club  plinnud  and 
put  on  a  demonslratimi  for  scltool  pdtrons. 

VISUALIZING  THE  A-V  REPORT:  continued 

licly  discussed  the  general  operation  of  our  schools: 
the  Board  of  Education  has  publicly  presented  its 
functions  and  has  participated  in  an  active  give-and-take 
discussion.  Our  current  curriculum  project  has  been 
discussed  in  P.T.A.  meetings  by  panels  composed  of 
teachers  and  parents  after  which  audience  participation 
turned  the  meetings  into  study  groups  and  open  forums. 

With  such  a  plan  of  community  sharing  in  operation, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  the  multi-sensory  education  pro- 
gram should  be  so  shared.  During  the  February  meet- 
ing just  passed,  our  student  Audio- Visual  School  Serv- 
ice Club  planned  and  put  on  a  demonstration  to  show 
school  patrons  how  the  multi-sensory  point  of  view  is 
actually  put  into  action.  The  students  themselves  ran 
the  "show"  with  the  staff  director  serving  only  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 

All  Types  of  Equipment  Are  Demonstrated 

All  the  equipment  used  in  our  schools  was  set  up  on 
the  stage  of  the  auditorium.  The  function  of  each  item 
was  discussed  and  demonstrated  by  the  students.  Stu- 
dents are  as  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  audio-visual 
methods  as  they  are  in  the  operation  of  equipment,  be- 
cause at  weekly  meetings  as  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
use  and  methods  as  upon  mechanics  of  operation  of 
audio-visual  e(iuipment. 

The  program  consisted  of  specific  examples  from 
actual  teaching  situations  at  all  grade  levels.  The  stu- 
dents described  the  situation  briefly,  then  demonstrated 
how  the  etjuijiment  had  been  used.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  demonstration,  the  audience  was  invited  to  come 
on  the  stage  for  close  inspection  and  to  ask  questions. 
All  exhibits  were  labeled  so  as  to  be  self-explanator\ 
for  this  inspection. 

The  following  briel  outline  ol  the  ]jrogram  will  in- 
dicate the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  presentation: 
I.   Introduction  by  staff  director 

II.  Student    ]jresentation    with    bridging    comments 
by  director 

A.  Direct  firsth;ind  ex|)ericnce  in  the  cinri<ulinn 

1.  First-grade  (ookie  sale  jDroject  with  attendant 
learnings 

B.  Use  of  dramatics  in  the  learning  experience 
1.  Fifth-grade  dramatizes  Mexico 


C.  Exhibits  that  teach  through  use 

I.   Functional  arithmetic  materials  exhibit 

D.  Community  and  regional  resources 

1.  Eighth-grade  social  studies  field  trip 

E.  Rf)lc  of  demonstrations 

1.  W'hat  a  fuse  is  and  how  it  works 

F.  Use  of  jirojected  materials  for  \  isual  learning 

1.  Movies— classroom  use  of  films 

2.  Filmstrips— Physical   education    posture   work 
and  League  of  Women  Voters 

3.  Slides— Connnercial  and  student  made— use  in 
a  sixth-grade  experience 

4.  Opaque    projection— reading    readiness    work 
and  map  enlargements 

G.  Photography  in  the  schools— still  and  movie 

1.  Publicity,  records,  yearbook,  art  work,  illustra- 
tion, etc. 
H.  Learning  by  ear 

1.  Radio— use  in  primary  grades 

2.  Wire  and  disc  recording— seventh-grade  social 
studies,  speech  work 

3.  Records,    transcriptions— music    appreciation, 
literature,  science,  rhythms 

I.  Pictures  that  teach 

1.  Picture  sets 

2.  Picture  files 

J.    Maps,  Globes,  Charts  and  Graphs 
K.  Text  materials— 

1.  Visual  effectiveness  plus  words 
L.  Free  and  inexpensive  materials 

I.  Scope  and  use  in  our  schools 
By  annually  presenting  a  graphic  and  visualized  re- 
port in  audio-visual  methods,  we  accomplish  two  things: 

1.  The  community  is  brought  in  to  see  new  audio- 
visual materials  used  to  improve  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Glencoe. 

2.  We  have  the  opportimity  to  check  annually  our 
own  progress  because  when  one  is  confronted  with  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  and  giving  a  progress  re- 
port, he  soon  discovers  whether  or  not  he  has  anything 
to  report— it  has  proven  a  fine  self-inventory. 

Rockford's  Annual  A-V  Report 

•    b\    Peers   Ray.   Director  of   J'isual   Aids,   Rockford, 
Illinois,  Public  Schools 

ABOUT  This  Time  of  Year  most  of  us  in  education 
receive  a  bulletin— "As  we  approach  the  close  of 
^the  school  year,  the  annual  report  of  activities 
is  our  privilege  and  responsibility."  For  years  we  have 
been  meeting  this  opportunity  with  the  "required"  num- 
ber of  typewritten  pages  of  dry  verbalisms  which  we 
wonder  if  anyone  will  read. 

In  the  fall  we  all  carefully  weigh  certain  remarks  by 
the  superintendent  or  principal  to  try  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  report  was  effective.  But— let  us  stop 
lor  a  moment  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
superintendent  or  principal.  Here  are  many  reports  to 
be  exann'ned  on  a  hot  day  in  the  summer.  The  job  must 
be  done,  but  the  reports  all  seem  to  be  about  like  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Little  new  is  expressed,  and  it  is  hard  to 
make  the  improvements  requested  anyway  because  of 
the  lack  of  school  funds,  etc.  .  .  . 
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W'c  aic  intcrcsU'tl  in  visual  t'ciiicaiion!  Ilr  dioiild 
know  llial  a  i'inial  appyoaili  to  llic  utiiniul  )rj>(i)t  is 
ellcctii'i'  and  iirccssary!  Illustrations  must  he  used  to 
gain  and  hold  tlir  attention  of  the  indix'idunis  la  whom 
we  are  reporting.  W'c  nuist  prove  the  value  ol  oui  audio- 
visual  field.  U  we  ineiely  vvrile,  "Wire  ami  tape  retord- 
iiit;  e(piipnieiu  was  used  in  leadiiut;  this  year,"  the  al- 
tiiitidii  will  he  less  than  il  ilie  leaiki  sees  ihe  acconipany- 
ini;  picture'  ol  a  (iist-i>radi'  class  lemrdiiin  a  readin<;  les- 
son tlirounh  the  nii(ro|)hon(.'  held  in  the  teadiei's  hand. 

II,  in  ullin<;  llu'  new  series  ol  vvei'kh  radio  pronranis. 
we  outline  the  subject  ol  each  proi^rani  and  expound 
the  value  ol  the  progranis,  the  inteiest  will  probahlv  hi' 
less  than  it  this  picture  of  jiinior-high-school  pupils  put- 
ting on  tluir  first  broadcast  is  used  to  break  the  piinted 
page. 

I'iciiRrs  Ti;ia.    Tm-:  .Storv    of  Ci..v,s,s   Interest 

We  could  prove  that  attention  is  held  by  a  picture  on 
the  screen  bv  compiling  man\  test  results,  but  in  addi- 
tion more  effective  resiilis  mav  be  had  b\  using  the  pic- 
ime  of  girls  in  a  high-school  home  economics  class  (see 
pictine  1.)  which  shows  the  girls'  attention  to  be  on  the 
screen  which  is  just  above  the  camera.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  not  all  eyes  were  on  the  same  part  of  the 
screen.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  v  arioiis  class  mem- 
bers get  different  things  froin  one  showing  of  the  same 
film. 

The  re|)ort  may  well  be  illustrated  throughout  by 
pictures  of  this  type,  and  even  if  the  report  is  only 
scanned,  everv  pictine  will  be  examined.  The  superin- 
tendent will  know  what  the  department  has  been  doing. 
This  often  helps  if  the  budget  for  the  department  needs 
to  l5e  increased. 

We  need  a  lot  broader  view  of  annual  reports.  Actual- 
ly, we  are  making  our  annual  report  to  the  community 
with  a  series  of  Sunday  illustrated  feature  articles  about 
the  schools,  the  weekly  school  public  relations  broad- 
casts, the  reports  about  our  audio-visual  program  in  our 
school  as  given  by  the  children  to  their  parents,  and  the 
talks  and  demonstrations  by  school  people  to  the  P.T.A. 
and  other  groups.  This  report  is  also  given  annually 
and  is  really  important.    Let's  help  visualize  it,  too! 

WirH  A  PHOTOGRAPH  IN  FRONT  OF  vou.  you  don't  have 
to  imagine  liow  the  first-grade  children  looked  while 
they  were  making  a  recording— you  can  see  it. 


Mishawaka's  Audio-Visual  Report 

•  h\   Rolxii  I:.  Si\\\r'\\>v\.  Siiperiii.sor,  Auditi-I'i.'.iml  l)c 
parlment,  Mishawaka,  Indiana  Schools 


TNI    Ai'Dio-VisiAi.  Departmlnt,  created  recently, 
lias  made  its  1917- IS  audio-visual  report-the  first 
siaiement  as  to  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials 
in  the  liistoiy  of  the  Mishawaka  schools. 

I  Ik-  inlormaiion  of  this  first  re|K)rt  is  ihe  fust  and 
i)ui  one  jjoini  on  a  graph.  When  we  establish  a  second 
jjoini  on  the  graph  with  om-  HM8-I9  report,  the  data 
will  he  (onsideiably  more  useful,  and  when  we  can  add 
a  iliiid  poini,  we  shall  have  some  very  interesting  data 
on  which  to  base  the  more  striking  type  of  report  pre- 
semaiions  some  of  the  rest  of  you  are  preparing.  But 
reporting  uuist  lie  begun  and  lontinurd  systematically. 
Our  teport  hir  1947-18  reflects  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  very  narrow  concept  of  the  field  of  audiovisual  in- 
structional materials,  as  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
motion  pictures.  Faced  with  adequate  motion  picture 
ecpiipment  in  all  schools  and  a  very  small  budget  for 
audio-visual  materials,  we  decided  to  develop  interest 
in  the  type  of  materials  we  were  already  ecjuipped  to  use 
and  be  ready  to  expand  into  other  materials  as  fimds 
permitted. 

Ca'RRi  Ni  .Servicf.  Inc:reases  Teacher  Demand 
Prior  to  1947-48  individual  teacher  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures was  largely  restricted  to  two  schools,  where  films 
were  ordered  in  the  Spring  of  one  year  for  the  entire 
following  year.  This  year  we  initiated  a  Hexible  film 
service  which  permitted  any  teacher  to  request  lilms  on 
thirty-day  notice  throughout  the  year,  and  provided 
teachers  in  various  grade  and  subject  areas  with  anno- 
tated film  hibliogra])hies.  The  use  of  edu( ational  mo- 
tion putures  lias  inireased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Our  first  annual  report  for  1947-48  includes  the  fol- 
lowing ty  pes  of  data: 

1.  Distribution  of  screenings  of  motion  pictures  by 
buildings  and  instructors.  This  data  indicates  the 
names  of  teachers  in  each  building  who  are  using  films, 

(this    feature    CONTINIIES    ON    PAGE    THIRTV-ONE) 

•Statistics  of  test  results  could  never  tell  the  story  of 
hou'  a  film  held  the  interest  of  a  home  economics  class 

as  rljeitix'eh'  as  this  piiture  does. 
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NEWMMAIERIALS 

♦  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company's 
Text-Film  Department  this  month 
announced  a  new  series  of  nine  film- 
strips  on  chemistry,  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges. 

Designed  to  stimulate  student  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  to  facilitate 
their  absorbtion  of  a  \ast  anioiuit  of 
unfamiliar  factual  material,  the  films 
arc  correlated  with  the  text-book 
"Chemistry  for  Our  Times"  by 
Weaver  and  Foster,  published  by 
McGraw-Hill.  Titles  include  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Kinetic  Molecular  The- 
ory; The  Atomic  Theory;  The  Chem- 
ical Formula;  Equations;  The  Struc- 
ture of  the  Atom;  Ionization;  Acid  ir 
Basic  Solutions;  Electrolysis:  and  The 
Periodic  Table. 
Young  America  Announces  Tu<o 

♦  Two  new  Uinnn  leaching  films 
have  been  added  to  the  Young  Amer- 
ica Films  Elementary  School  Science 
Series,  planned  and  produced  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Craig 
of  Teacher's  College  of  New  York. 
They  are: 

♦  Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases  —  ouc 
reel,  introducing  the  concept  ihat  all 
matter  exists  in  three  forms,  and 
demonstrating  that  a  sidjstance  can 
be  changed  from  one  form  to  another 
depending  upon  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  heat. 

♦  Water  Works  For  Us— one  reel, 
pointing  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  water  works  for  us  in  our 
everyday  life,  and  explaining  what 
water  pressiuc  is. 

Both   new   films  will   sell   for  $40 
each. 

♦  ^'oi'Nc;  .\Mt;Ric:A   Fiims  Ikis  re- 


leased a  series  of  eight  black  and 
white  filmstrips  titled  The  Shake- 
speare Series. 

The  group,  which  will  sell  for 
$22.,'jO  complete  with  teacher's  guide, 
or  $3.50  for  each  strip  individually, 
includes  the  following  40  to  60  frame 
stri|)s:  An  Introduction  To  Williain 
Shakespeare,  Shakespeare's  Theatre, 
and  Pictorial  Guides  to  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry 
V.  As  You  Like  It,  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

"Groivth  of  Democracy"  Recordings 
*  Instructional  Films,  Inc.  is  now 
distributing  the  Growth  of  Democ- 
racy series  of  dramatizations  of  his- 
torical incidents  in  recorded  form. 
William  Exton,  Jr.,  producer  of  the 
widely  used  recordings,  has  decided 

NEW  MITCHELL  "16"  CAMERA 


that  in  \  lew  of  the  continuing  suc- 
cess of  the  present  series  of  recordings 
there  is  a  real  and  important  place 
for  the  strictly  audio  presentation  of 
facts  in  our  history,  and  the  series 
will  be  perpetuated  and  continued 
in  conjunction  with  Instructional 
Films. 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  president 
on  the  cooperative  arrangement, 
said:  "We  believe  the  Growth  of 
Democracy  recordings  are  a  great 
contribiuion  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  dramatic  incidents  in  his- 
tory upon  which  our  society  has  been 
built.  We  are  pleased  to  assume 
responsibility  for  expanding  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  type  of  material." 
Keystone  Shows  Micro-Projector 
•  A  new  and  useful  Micro-Projector 
has  just  been  introduced  by  the  Key- 
stone View  Company  to  be  used  as 
auxiliary  equipment  with  the  Key- 
stone Overhead  Projector.  Especial- 
ly valuable  to  biology  instructors, 
tile  inexpensive  attachment  makes 
possible  enlarged  demonstrations  of 
microscopic  objects.  Write  Keystone 
View  Company,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for 
full  details. 


IHt  Professional  MrrcHELL  "16" 
camera  shown  abot'e  is  contributing 
to  the  groiuth  of  educational  film 
production  in  U.  S.  colleges. 


ak^-.  * 


Medical  Films 

.y^|-  In  medical 
schools  and  in  large 
medical  centers, 
the  increasing  use 
of  16mm  photogra- 
phy is  noteworthy. 
Merc  (left)  a  lypi- 
lal  operating  room 
scene  shows  the 
new  Mitchell  Ifimm 
"Professional"  Cam- 
era in  use.  The 
lamera  features  the 
same  operation, 
workmanship  and 
features  as  the  wide- 
ly ■  known  35mm 
Mitchell  cameras 
used  by  major  stu- 
dios. 


HEADLINES    AT    PRESSTIME 

*  The  appointment  of  R.  S.  Had- 
sell  as  director  of  film  utilization 
and  evaluation  activities  of  Teach- 
ing Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  announced  by  Governor  Carl 
E.  Milliken,  managing  trustee. 

*  First  award  for  outstanding  non- 
theatrical  interest  and  excellence 
was  made  last  month  to  Crawley 
Films  for  the  color  motion  picture 
The  Loon's  Necklace.  The  film  was 
honored  in  the  first  annual  Canadian 
Film  Awards.  Other  awards  went  to 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
for  Feeling  of  Hostility  and  Drug 
Addict;  to  Shelley  Films  for  Beans 
of  Bounty  and  to  Norman  McLaren 
for  Dots  and  Loops. 

*  The  second  annual  Film  Festival 
of  the  Cleveland  Film  Council  will 
be  held  June  16  at  the  Hotel  Carter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•k  The  annual  audio-visual  work- 
shop of  the  International  Council 
on  Religious  Education  will  open  at 
Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  on  August 
29.  O.  H.  Coelln,  publisher  of  See 
&  Hear,  and  Editor  Walter  A.  Wit- 
tich  are  among  the  featured  speakers 
during  the  week's  program. 
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Kri'ii   Dilrx-sl   and  iidivi-  jxirtu  ipatian    kfyuatcd   tlir  Slcphciis   CoutcynKr    on    tollc'^i-    iiu(li(i-\<t\u(il    iililnalio)!. 
Slcj)licii.\  l.s  Host  at  Culumhia.  Ali.ssoiiri  «.v  Rejjresentath'es  o\  Tu'ciilx-Foiir 

Colleges  Confer  on  A-V  Utilization 


A  THREE-DAY  CONFERENCE  on  the  effective 
utilization  of  audio-visual  materials  in  college 
teaching— the  first  gathering  of  this  kind  on  a 
national  basis— took  place  at  Stephens  College,  Colum- 
bia, Missoini,  from  April  sixth  to  eighth.  The  meetings, 
attended  by  35  representatives  of  24  colleges,  were  char- 
acterized by  an  atmosphere  of  refreshing  informality. 

Li\  elv  attacks  on  the  exclusively  verbalistic  approach 
to  teaching  marked  the  discussions,  but  there  was  no 
disposition  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another;  au- 
dio-visual materials  were  presented  as  a  supplement  to 
the  printed  word  rather  than  a  substitute. 

Dr.  Robert  de  Kieffer,  .Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction and  Librarian  at  Stephens  College,  presiding 
at  the  conference,  said  in  his  keynote  statement:  "I 
ho]je  that  we  kee]j  one  word  in  our  minds.   That  word 

.•\i'Dio-VisuAL  Advisors  Clarence  Marsh  (Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles)  left  below,  and  Edgar  Dale  of 
Ohio  Stale  (center)  meet  at  the  rostrum  zuitb  renowned 
Stephens'  facnltyinan.  Dr.   IV.   IT.  Charters. 
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is  luilization.  .At  this  conlerence  we  are  trying  to  tliiuk 
of  utilization  of  materials  for  one  jjurpose,  and  that  is 
the  im]jroveiiient  of  instruction." 

Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Dean  of  Instruction  and 
Librarian  at  Stephens,  told  that  the  conference  had 
been  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Stephens  Audio- 
Visual  Advisory  Board.  The  Board,  he  ex|)lained,  is 
no  mere  aggregation  of  big  names,  with  lumorarv  func- 
tions. It  is  a  hard-working,  hard-hitting  group  of  ex- 
perts, and  the  College  has  consistently  found  its  recom- 
mendations to  be  a  challenging  blueprint   for  action. 

The  problem  of  stimulating  laculty  members  to  use 
audio-visual  materials  was  given  high  priority  by  man\ 
of  the  participants.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
service  to  instructors  must  be  individualized  —  kept 
free  from  the  hea\y  hand  of  routine,  and  the  strangling 

Panel  on  Production  included  (left  to  right)  J.  J. 
McPherson  of  Drake:  Dean  L.  G.  Bickel  of  Concordia 
Teachers:  Joel  A.  Benedict  of  Arizona:  J'.  L.  Tatlock, 

Indiana  State  Teachers:  Verne  Stockman ,  Central  Midi. 
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STEPHENS  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE:  continued 

influence  of  red  tape.  It  was  agreed  tliat,  if  the  aiidio- 
\isiial  gospel  is  to  be  spread,  service  must  be  there 
based  on  first-hand  study  of  each  teacher's  problems. 

Further  areas  of  agreement  were:  the  need  for 
ecjuipping  college  classrooms  for  audio-visual  materials; 
the  importance  of  ha\  ing  sufficient  ccpiipment  available 
to  meet  the  needs;  the  need  for  an  audio-visual  center 
for  the  use  of  faculty  members,  where  they  can  preview 
audio-visual  materials,  learn  to  use  them,  and  make 
their  own  materials  for  specific  instructional  pinposes, 
or  supervise  the  making  of  iheni. 

Audio-visual  materials  should  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  college  library,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  delegates.  It  was  suggested  that  visual  aids, 
transcriptions,  and  records  be  cataloged  as  are  books. 

Another  suggestion  that  met  with  general  approval 
was  that  an  audio-\isual  handbook  he  provided  for  the 
use  of  faculty  members. 

A  unitjue  suggestion  came  from  D.  H.  Ferris  of 
Graceland  College  —  that  the  presidents  of  colleges,  as 
well  as  faculty  members,  should  be  assisted  in  using 
audi<)-\isiial  materials  effectively  in  faculty  meetings. 
This  idea,  he  pointed  out,  can  also  be  followed  in  de- 
partmental or  division  meetings. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  practice  of  charging  audio- 
visual materials  to  departmental  budgets  tends  to  re- 
strict the  procin-ement  and  use  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials; on  the  other  hand,  treating  the  audio-visual 
budget  like  that  of  the  library  has  the  advantage  of 
encouraging  the  use  of  these  materials  as  needs  arise  in 
the- various  dejjartments. 

It  was  emphasized  that  tlie  audio-\isual  director 
iiuisi   be  more  than   just  a  person  who  knows  Iiow  to 


A  Stephens'  Conference  Album: 

•  Display  Panels  and  Boards  made  at  Stephens 
CiilU'gc  were  shnicn  delegates  (left)  fashion  work 
mid  mndfls  are  displayed  (next)  an  Economics 
]\'(>rl;  Board  helps  present  graphic  facts  for  better 
teacliini!^   of   e((>uomics.    (business:   please   note) 

run  motion  picture  machines  and  organize  a  system  of 
selection  and  distribution;  he  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
area  of  ciuricidinn  and  curricidum  development. 

In  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  providing 
effective  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials,  the  high- 
lights were; 

It's  usefid  to  call  the  attention  of  college  executives 
or  of  the  faculty  at  large  to  good  work  done  by  in- 
structors in  this  area.  \  training  program  should  be  set 
up,  to  enable  teachers  to  operate  their  own  ecjuipment. 
Faculty  workshops  are  helpful;  these  can  be  set  up 
departmentally,  or  on  the  basis  of  an  audio-visual  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  of  the  various  departments. 

Another  suggestion  for  encouraging  efl:ecti\e  use 
was  the  setting  up  of  student  committees  on  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  audio-\isual  materials  in  particular 
subject  areas. 

Dalic  Oi'TLiNKS  Paths  Tcj   Progress 

Dr.  Edgar  Dale  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search of  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Stephens  College  Audio-Visual  Advisory  Board, 
outlined  as  follow^s  the  four  steps  in  the  progress  of  an 
audio-visual  pilgrim;  First,  iniconscioiis  inefficiency; 
second,  conscious  inefficiency;  third,  conscious  efficiency; 
and  fourth,  imconscious  efficiency. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  use  of  specific  audio-\isual 
materials,  there  was  general  agreement  that  new  tech- 
nitiues  should  be  ptiblicized,  and  gi\en  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation  among  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Among  the  materials  demonstrated  was  the  newly 
released  Hollywood  film.  The  Quiet  One,  which  was 
brought  to  the  conference  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Herrick, 
secretary  of  the  .Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences.    In  the  panel  discussion  that  followed,  it  was 

(CONTINUEU      ON       THE      FOLLOWING       PAGE       28) 


National  Audio-Vlslal  .\uvLS()R^  Board  Members  Meet  duritig  t)ie  Colleu^e  Conference:  (left  to  rigitt  below) 
H.  Lamar  Johnson,  Dean  of  Inslru(  lion  and  Librarian,  of  the  Stephens  faculty:  Jamison  Handy,  president, 
the  Jam  Handy  Orga?iization:  Clarence  Marsh,  Oicidcnial  College,  Los  Angeles:  Margaret  Dii'izia.  Coordinator 
of  Audio-J'isual  Education,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools:  Erancis  Xoel,  Chief,  Division  of  Audio-l'isual  Education, 
DefMirtmenl  of  Education.  California:  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  and  Dr.  Robert  de  Kieffer.  Assistant  to  the  Dean  oj 
Instruction,  Stephens  faculty:  Mrs.  Margaret  Herrick,  Secretary,  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Hollywood:  Roger  Albright,  Director  of  Educational  Services,  Motion  Picure  Association  of  America.  ]Vashing- 
lon.  D.  C;  and  Professm   I'li^ar  Dale.  Bureau  of  Ediu utiimal  Research.  State  I'niversitv  of  Oliio. 


ih  .St.Kill.UHlcl         |()cl  A.   lUiiLclict 

lienv  Colloi^c  Arizona  State 


Evelyn  Hoke  Robert  H.  Coojier 

Ball  State  Teachers  Ball  State    Teachers 


j.  ).  McI'luiM)ii 
Drake  TIni\ersitv 


Gerald    1  orkelson 
Drake  University 


]H.  Ferris  Wendell  Lindbeck 

and  College         U.  of  111.  (Galesburg) 


deLafayette  Reid 
U.  of  111.  (Galesburg) 


V.   L.   Tatlock  VValdeniar  Gjerde  M.  J.   iN'elson 

Ind.   State  Teachers       Iowa   State   Teachers    Iowa  State   Teachers 


IT  ret  Divizia  George  H.  McCune  Paul  E.  Wendt 

A^eles  Schools    U.  of  Minn.  (Gen.  Col.)     Univ.   of  Minnesota 


O.    F.    Moore 
Neb.  St.  Teachers 


Clifford  V.  Wait  Victor  W.  Eimicke 

Neb.  St.  Teachers        City  College  of  N.V. 


\.   Butt  Edgar   Dale 

111  College        State  Univ.  of  Ohio 


Franklin   Getting 
Pueblo  Jr.  College 


Margaret  Moseley 
Sarah  Lawrence  Col. 


.Alvin  B.  Roberts  Clifford  Erickson 

\\'.  111.  St.  Teachers      Wright  Jr.  College 
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California's  Francis  Nokl  at  the  yostniin  is  jnclured 
(left  to  right)  ivith  panel  members  G.  H.  McCiiiie: 
Clifford  V.  Wait;  IVilliam  J.  Temple:  D.  H.  Ferris:  and 
Evelyn  Hoke. 

STEPHENS  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE:  continued 

emphasized  that  in  many  cases  motion  pictures  can  be 
made  an  efTecii\'e  basis  of  classroom  discussion. 

As  the  conference  tinned  to  ilie  theme  of  evaluation 
and  research,  there  was  general  agreement  that  there  is 
still  a  pressing  need  lor  experimental  work  in  the  field 
of  laili/aiion.  It  was  felt  that  the  participants  in  the 
conference  should  continue  their  interchange  of  ideas 
for  the  furtherance  of  research. 

Dr.  Dale,  reporting  to  the  conference  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research,  said:  "The  ]3rogress  of  audio-\isual 
education  must  rest  on  a  firm  base  of  study  in  the 
psychology  of  learning.  Studies  in  perception  are  espe- 
cially important.  V\'e  shall  profit,  too,  bv  studies  in  the 
field  of  the  cinricidum.  " 

The  Coimnittee  on  Research  reconnnended  a  sys- 
tematic extension  of  the  sharing  of  experiences  that 
marked  the  three-day  conference.  The  resolution  stated: 
"We  propose  that  imder  the  guidance  of  ,Ste])hens 
College  a  study  be  set  up  to  collect  the  unrecorded 
specifics  relating  to  various  aspects  of  the  field." 
Delegates  Present  Ex!'ERn:Nc:Es  pRONr  Field 

Following  are  a  few  highlights  of  the  discussions: 
♦  D.  H.  Ferris,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  at  Grace- 
land  College,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  told  how  not  to  use  visual 
aids: 

"Fretpicntly  we  are  asked  lo  'demonstrate  visual 
aids'  beloie  ihe  latidty  by  well-meaning  administrators. 
As  an  example.    I   saw  an   excellent   demonstiation   on 


Professor  Arffu  r  H.  Moehlman  of  Iowa  is  the 
speaker:  (I  to  r)  are  deLafii\ette  Reid:  Clifjord  ('•. 
Erukspn:  Elizabeth  Stadtlander;  and  Robert  H. 
Cooper. 

the  use  of  films  put  on  b\  a  biology  teacher.  He  used 
a  film  on  the  snapping  turtle  before  a  heterogeneous 
faculty  group.  We  may  be  sure  that  carry-over  value 
was  low  for  English,  sociology,  and  other  areas.  Still 
vvorse,  is  the  method  of  demonstrating  not  only  in  a 
partial  vaciuim,  but  in  a  complete  \acuum.  This  is  a 
demonstration  on  how  to  irse  the  gadgets.  College 
jieople  usually  react  badly  to  gadgets.  It  looks  difficult 
to  the  ladies,  menial  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  others. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  place  for  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  for  in-service  training.  But  not  before  the 
entire  facultx." 

Effec:tive  Use  of  Visual  Aids  In  Art  Sti  nv 
♦  Elizabeth  Stadtlander,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  .\llegheny  College,  gave  the  other  side  of  the 
pictinc  —  the  notably  effective  use  of  one  type  of  \isual 
aid: 

"Our  course  in  art  brings  in,  through  the  use  of 
slides,  the  architecture,  the  music,  the  theatre,  the  art, 
the  customs,  folkways,  and  mores  of  the  people.  It  is 
an  all-inclusive  cultural  course.  Vet  the  entire  course 
is  taught  basically  with  lantern  slides  plus  supplemen- 
tary phonograph  recordings  and  motion  pictines. 

"The  librarian,  at  the  instigation  of  the  students, 
created  the  4:2{)'s  — a  period  of  listening  to  operas,  con- 
certos, sonatas,  etc.  It  is  now  the  aspiration  of  some  of 
us  that  we  add  lantern  slides  to  accompany  these  record- 
ings.   Lantern  slides  have  been  the  media  chosen    (in 

(CONCLLDEl)   ON    PACE   THIRTY-ONE    OF    I  H  I S    ISSUE) 


Candid  Conference  Camera  of  a  panel  in  ai  lion  shoxes  (I  to  r)  Eraiiklni  Oetting  (seated}:  L.  H.  Caldwell:  Charles 
N.  Butt  (seated);  Alvin  B.  Roberts:  Edgar  Dale:  C.rnvenor  C.  Rust:    Waldemar  (ijerde:  and   J'idor   \V.  Eimuke. 
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(con  I  INT  11)     IROM     I'ACK     FKMIl) 

iis|)C(  live  iiitci'i'st  aicas  lor  tlie  cities 
ill  wliiili  ilii'sc  CcnUTs  aiv  loiaud. 
rill'  Ciiiy  <>1  Alliens  Ikis  ciiiluisi 
asiically  acccptid  ilu  use  i>l  hlnis 
inio  areas  ol  wideh  \aiieil  inieresis. 
Se\t'ii  ol  llie  S  (it\  schools  now  o\vii 
projectors  ami  p.iitiiipate  in  ilie 
Stale  Departiiieiit  ol  Ediualioii  |)i()- 
uraiii  as  well  as  the  Uiii\ersit\  pro 
i;iaiii.  wiiereas  until  |aiuiar\.  llllcS, 
noi  a  single  school  was  uiili/ini;  lilms. 
Ihe  Athens  Recreation  I)e])aii 
lueiit  has,  through  the  use  oi  iduca- 
tioiial  (ilnis,  cle\elopeil  one  ol  the 
most  progressive  and  \iial  programs 
in  the  Clity  ol  Athens.  1  his  has  been 
primarily  due  ui  the  aggressiveness 
ol  its  capable  superintendeni  in  his 
successlul  atleinpi  lo  ireate  and  I's- 
tahlish  the  demand  lor  better  recre- 
ational facilities  as  shown  in  such 
films  as  I'layloivn  I'.S.A.  and  $1,000 
for  Playgrounds.  The  latest  out- 
growth of  this  Departments  work, 
is  the  establishnieiu  of  a  Teen-Age 
Canteen  which  has  in  its  wcekh  pro- 
gram educational  and  recreational 
films,  (jroperl)  e\aluated  for  the 
teen-age    group. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Athens 
Recreation  Department,  the  YMCA 
and  tlie  VWCA  ha\e  promoted  films 
such  as  the  McGraw-Hill  series  on 
health  education  and  \arious  atli- 
letic  mo\  ics. 

More  than  two-thirds  ol  the  main 
churches  in  .Athens  are  now  engaged 
in  religious  educational  soiith  pro- 
grams with  ^\eekly  forums  and  dis- 
cussions for  adult  and  student  groups 
using  our  films  to  supplement  study 
and  lectures.  Three  churches  have 
purchased  Kimm  projectors  for  use 
in  their  activities. 

As  Chairman  of  the  .Athens  Film 
Council,  I  ha\e  assisted  the  various 
civic  organi/ations'  program  chair- 
men in  the  preparation  of  their  week- 
ly programs.  I  served  as  Southeast- 
ern Representative  on  the  Senate  of 
the  Film  C:ouncil  of  .-\nierica  for 
1948-49.  In  this  capacity,  I  attended 
various  meetings  throughout  this 
area  in  the  correlation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Film  Clouncil  as  a  com- 
munity enterprise. 

Serving  as  co-chairman  of  the  ]jro- 
gram  committees  for  iIk'  Exchange 
Club  of  .Athens  and  the  .Athens  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instructional  acti\ities 
of  these  two  grou[)s.    I  also  assisted 


^^^^IN  BRILLIANCE 

i^nedt\^  PROJECTION 

MEETS   EVERY  CLASSROOM    NEED 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  .  .  .  without  cost  or  obligation  .  .  .  how  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Dual  Purpose  LRM  projects  both  conventional  and  stu- 
dent-made slides,  printed  illustrations  and  text,  photographs,  and  geo- 
logical or  botanical  specimens.  You  will  see  the  large,  sharp,  brilliant 
screen  image.  Possible  because  of  unusual  amount  of  light  projected 
by  two  fine  quality  optical  systems. 

Illumination  is  balanced.  You  can  switch  from  slide  to  opaque  projection 
without  apparent  change  in  screen  brilliance. 

The  built-in  blower  cooling  system  protects  your  slides  and  opaque 
materials  from  heat  damage. 

WRITE      for   free   demonstration   and   literature.    Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical 
Company,  747-E  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


PROJECTORS 


in  preparing  material  to  be  used  in 
se\eral  industrial  safety  training 
classes  —  films  ]jlayed  the  major  role. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  .Aids  De|)artment  of  the  Geor- 
gia Education  .\ssociation,  1  toured 
the  state  in  the  12  regional  dis- 
tricts with  other  department  officers 
participating  in  forum  discussions  in 
the  jjiomotion  of  adequate  use  of 
\isual  materials  in  the  school  svs- 
lems  of  Georgia. 

1  taught  short  courses  and  ton- 
diKted  one-da\  clinics  throughout 
the  Slate.    .As  a  reprcsentati\e  of  the 


Universiiy,  1  attended  all  national 
comentions  pertinent  to  the  audio- 
\isual  aids  field,  where  I  was  able 
to  compare  our  program  with  that 
of  other  colleges  and  universities 
and  in  many  cases  benefit  from  new 
ideas  and  new  techniques. 

This  has  been  an  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate and  explain  ihe  development  of 
the  .Audio-X'isual  .\ids  Department 
since  its  reorgani/ation  and  to  show 
the-  wax  in  which  the  Slate  of  Geor- 
gia is  acce|)tiiig  the  modern  tools 
ol  education  lo  belter  prepare  its 
\()uih  and  counsel  its  adults.  • 
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AsOthersHearUs 


PRACTICAL  GUIDANCE  FOR 
CLASSROOM  UTILIZATION 
OF   RECORDING    EQUIPMENT 


by  H.  W.  Peterson,  Principal,  Kieth  Avenue  School,  and  Ravmond  Petrie,  Supervisor  Audio-l'isual  Instruction, 

Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  ^\'isconsin 


TEACHERS  HA\E  DISCOVERED  311  AHcc-in  VVoiider- 
land-like  supplement  to  today's  complete  class- 
room learning  environment!  With  it  they  have 
found  unlimited  possibilities  for  enriching  instruction: 
the  students  are  reaping  an  impressive  array  of  benefits. 

And  what  has  opened  up  this  new  wonderland?— the 
recorder.* 

There's  a  certain  magic  in  hearing  one's  own  voice— 
and  Teachers  have  been  quick  to  sense  the  possibilities 
which  recording  devices  offer. 

Children  who  have  had  the  experience  of  listening 
to  a  recording  of  their  voice  hear  concrete  evidence  of 
its  imperfections  and  are  generally  more  eager  to  im- 
prove than  are  those  who  ha\e  to  rely  only  on  teacher 
criticism. 

"Children  are  motivated  toward  better  reading  hab- 
its by  being  able  to  hear  themselves  read.  They  check 
their  oral  expression  and  their  speed  of  reading.  The 
correct  ]jronimciation  of  words  is  learned  by  hearing 
themselves  and  others  read.  Recordings  are  often  played 
to  parents  to  show  them  how  the  child  is  improving  in 
his  reading."  Thus  reports  one  second  grade  teacher. 
Recorders  in  Speech  and  Industrial  Arts 

Another  teacher  helped  to  correct  a  bad  "ah"  and 
"well"  habit  in  her  classes  by  using  the  recorder.  Be- 
fore she  used  the  recorder,  her  students  had  talked  about 
this  difficulty  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  improve- 
ment. When  they  had  a  chance  to  hear  themselves  as 
others  heard  them— interest  in  improving  increased  no- 
ticeably. 

A  teacher  of  industrial  arts  has  suggested  that  teach- 
ers themselves  can  use  the  instrument  for  personal  im- 
provement. He  feels  that  if  they  could  hear  their  own 
lectures  to  the  class,  they  would  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
faults  and  make  improvements  thus  making  the  discus- 
sions more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  students. 

Most  children  are  eager  to  become  participants  in  a 
recorded  program.  Often  a  shy  child  is  encouraged  to 
talk— he  wants  to  get  his  voice  on  the  record  too.  Look- 
ing at  the  other  extreme,  the  child  who  talks  too  much 
can  be  encouraged  to  give  the  other  children  a  chance 
if  he  hears  how  often  he  interrupts  others. 

Several  bashful  girls  presented  a  problem  to  their 
teacher  involving  proper  projection  of  the  \oice.  The 
teacher  made  a  record  of  their  voices  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  meek  and  inadequate  volume 
they  were  using— it  worked.  Talking  to  them  about  it 
had  brought  no  response. 

"In  our  club  activities,  we  conduct  a  general  l)usincss 
meeting.  We  took  a  recording  of  our  meeting  and  com- 
pared it  with  a  recording  of  the  Student  Council  nteet- 
ing.  It  helped  to  improve  our  own  order  of  business.  We 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  if  our  representative  to 


•  Reference  is  made  lo  the  wire  ref()r<ler,  the  tape  retordcr,  and 
tlie  flisc  recorder. 


Student  Council  was  taking  part  in  their  meetings.  Be- 
cause of  the  record  of  our  own  meeting,  we  were  able  to 
judge  how  many  in  our  homeroom  were  expressing  their 
opinions  and  to  discover  the  general  co-operation  of 
the  members.  The  group  was  motivated  to  work  for 
improved  procedure,  better  attention,  and  greater  ef- 
fort," reports  another  teacher. 

Poetry  and  third  graders  often  present  a  challenging 
problem.  A  recording  device  offers  the  solution  to  ques- 
tions such  as:  How  can  I  get  the  children  interested? 
How  can  I  develop  meaningful  interpretation  instead 
of  the  usual  "wooden,"  monotonous  delivery? 

Youngsters  are  asked  to  listen  to  their  recordings,  to 
analyze  and  criticize  them.  The  monotonv  and  uninter- 
esting phrasing  soon  becomes  apparent  and  they  are 
read)  to  improve.  Often  a  good  recording  of  the  poem 
is  helpful  in  pointing  out  errors  of  voice,  inflections,  or 
enunciation. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  child  taking  part  in  choral 
reading  to  hear  the  mistakes  in  pitch,  rate,  and  variety 
which  creep  in.  Concentrated  listening  to  a  recording 
of  reading  by  the  group  is  helpful  in  picking  out  words 
or  phrases  which  need  to  be  "perked"  up. 

Foreign  language  instruction  holds  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  use  of  the  recorder.  Teachers  are  currently 
using  the  machine  to  help  the  students  get  acquainted 
with  the  sounds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  language,  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  modern  language  study.  What 
better  suggestion  for  impro\ement  can  the  student  be 
given  than  a  chance  to  hear  his  own  pronimciation  as 
compared  with  the  nati\e  tongue? 

A  Valuable  Aid  in  the  Language  Class 

"My  students  had  fallen  into  rather  careless  habits  of 
reading  Spanish.  Their  pronunciation  and  enunciation 
were  careless  but  the  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  phrasing. 
A  number  of  them  read  sentences  and  paragraphs  as 
though  reading  a  list  of  words  with  about  as  much  ex- 
pression as  they  would  read  a  grocery  list.  A  recording 
was  made  and  the  students  were  horrified  with  the  flat, 
monotonous,  lifeless  voices  they  heard.  They  realized, 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time  that  merely  pronouncing  the 
words  correctly  and  going  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  was 
not  enough  .  .  .  that  much  more  was  desired."  Thus  a 
Spanish  instructor  explains  her  experience  with  the 
recorder. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  way  to  motivate 
students  in  accepting  a  particular  subject  and  liking 
it.  One  instructor  was  faced  with  this  problem  in  wood 
working  and  his  solution  .  .  . 

"I  made  a  recording  of  renfarks  that  students,  teach- 
ers, and  parents  made  as  they  viewed  the  various  items 
featured  in  our  annual  spring  exhibit.  In  the  fall  I 
played  it  back  to  my  students  so  that  they  would  know 
what  others  thought  of  their  efforts.  I  knew  that  mak- 
ing a  piece  of  furniture  was  not  a  particularly  interest- 
ing thing  to  talk  about  with  only  pictures  and  textbooks 
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to  offer  them.  Tlic  recofder  helped  mc  to  give  my  stu- 
dents an  inienti\e  to  work  harder  and  more  construc- 
tively." 

"How  many  times  we  liave  wished  we  lunl  iixordings 
of  some  of  ilie  |)lavs  we  iia\e  gi\en."  In  iliese  words  one 
teai  iier  expresseit  a  long-felt  need  for  permaiieni  retoids 
of  programs,  acti\iiiis.  discussions,  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 

.Spi'cial  repot  is  In  students  on  a. subject  of  interest 
to  several  other  classes  couki  be  made  available  by  re- 
cording it  and  thus  secure  the  henefiis  to  a  greater 
mnnbcr. 

"I  hear  talks  b\  salesmen  on  tools  and  materials  ev- 
er\  da\— but  I'm  the  onlv  one  who  hears  them  and  thus 
benefits  from  them.  li  I  could  record  the  remarks  of 
some  of  these  salesmen,  my  classes  would  benefit  too." 
This  from  an  instructor  of  commercial  subjects. 

RicoRDi-.Rs  Serve  in  Vocational  Guidance 

"I'm  a  vocational  advisor  to  a  veteran's  hospital. 
Representatives  from  various  industries  come  to  explain 
various  jobs  to  the  inmates  but  usually  we  can  get  a 
representative  from  a  particular  type  of  industry  only 
once.  In  a  hospital,  attendance  at  such  meetings  is  un- 
predictable. If  I  could  record  these  talks  and  maintain 
them  in  a  library,  in  time,  we  woidd  fjuild  up  a  supply 
of  information  regarding  various  occupations  that  would 
be  most  valuable  as  the  patients  became  well  enough  to 
benefit  by  them." 

This  shows  that  many  instructors  and  educators  are 
recognizing  the  need  for  more  extensive  use  of  the  re- 
corder for  permanent  records. 

We  have  even  found  use  for  the  recorder  as  a  disci- 
pfinary  measine.  Noise  in  the  hallway  of  our  school  had 
reached  a  deafening  point.  What  was  to  be  done?  A 
record  was  made  of  the  noise  in  the  hall  between 
classes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  students. 

We  sent  it  back  to  them  over  the  public  address  sys- 
tem with  the  question:  That's  your  voice— do  you  like  it? 

Some  time  later  another  recording  was  made.  Result 
—practically  no  noise. 

The  recorder— a  newly  developed  mechanical  in- 
strument is  just  that— but,  in  the  hands  of  imaginative, 
well-trained  teachers  of  today's  school,  the  recorder  lives 
—lives  as  a  d\  namic  indispensable  part  of  the  classroom's 
learning  environment! 

STEPHENS  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

(continued       K  ROM        P  .\  G  E        T  W  E  N  T  'i   -  E  IG  H  T  ) 

preference  to  motion  pictures)  because  we  wish  to  keep 
the  listening  paramount." 

♦   Marjorie  W.   Champney,   Director  of  .Audio-Visual 
Aids  at  Antioch  College,  \'ellow  Springs,  Ohio,  reported: 
"About  ,50  per  cent  of  the  student   fjody  are  bor- 
rowers from  the  Antioch  Music  Library. " 
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International  Cinema  Classics 

SEND    FOR    CATALOG 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

1600  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  NY. 
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^^-^^>  PHIL  IIOEFLER 
PRODUCTIONS 

'^fy^^  \        16MM    CLASSROOM 
PAULH^^Cr..     !         COLOR-SOUND    FILMS 

F.    R.    G.    S.,    explorer. 

naturalist,    producer.  |  For    Curriculum    Requirements 

*COTTON  PLANTING  II  min.  $80 

*COTTON  PICKING  1 1  min.  $80 

MEXICAN  POHERS  II  min.  $80 

*TUNA  FISHING  II  min.  $80 

♦TUNA  PACKING  II  min.  $80 

*DATE  CULTURE  II  min.  $80 

YOSEMITE  NAT.  PARK  II  min.  $80 

(•B«W    —    $45    per    reel) 
Study  Guide  witti  eacti  subiect 

ei.ACIER  PARK— CANADIAN   ROCKIES— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

YELLOWSTONE— GRAND  TETONS— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

Produced  and   Distributed   By 

■ r 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

<;„lo,  Divlsion-612V2  So.   Ridgeley  Drive 


Los  Angeles  36,  Cclifornii 


I  Charier   Member— Allied    Independent    Producers. 

GRAPHIC   REPORTS:    continued  from   Page  23 

the  subject  or  grades  they  represein,  their  uses  ol  lilms 
during  first  and  second  semesters,  and  average  screen- 
ings lor  each  lilni  used.  This  data  shows  that  96  out  of 
approximately  180  teachers  used  films  last  year  with  a 
total  of  3,675  individual  screenings  including  5,733  reels. 

2.  Calculation  ol  average  film  length  in  terms  of 
reels.  We  thought  this  data  would  be  useful  to  have, 
in  view  of  the  occasional  discussions  as  to  optimum  film 
lengths  in  the  audio-visual  field. 

3.  Percentage  distribmion  ol  film  use  by  buildings. 
This  data  is  useful  as  an  indication  as  to  where  the  su- 
pervisor should  direct  increased  teacher  assistance  and 
information,  as  well  as  to  determine  how  well  the 
amount  of  use  is  related  to  pupil  enrollment.  Natural- 
ly, we  wish  for  uniform  development  in  all  buildings. 

4.  Alphabetical  listing  of  rental  and  free  films  used 
with  an  indication  as  to  the  instructors  using  each  film 
and  number  of  uses  of  each.  This  data  indicates  the 
variety  of  material  available.  The  total  different  titles 
used,  592,  indicates  that  we  have  too  much  variety  and 
not  enough  standardization.  However,  this  is  a  natural 
outgrowth,  we  believe,  of  a  first-year  program,  where 
teachers  are  exploring  and  finding  themseKcs  in  the 
new  materials  area. 

5.  Listing  of  rental  and  loan  films  used  five  or  more 
times.  From  this  listing  lue  will  choose  those  films  to 
purchase  and  add  to  our  film  library. 

6.  Distribution  of  school-owned  motion  pictures. 
This  is  a  summary  of  all  uses  of  these  films  since  their 
purchase  date  and  a  calculation  of  aiiiorti/ation. 
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A  Case  History  o'f  a 
University-Produced   Psychology  Film 

by  R.  S.  Hadsell 

Institute  of  Human    Relations,   Yale   University 


A 


Scene  (right)  :  These  rats  have  learned  to  strike  at  each  other  to 
escape  a  very  mild  electric  shock.  They  are  rewarded  by  turning  ofj 
the  shock  as  soon  as  they  start  striking. 


"Motivation  and  Reward  in  Learning'' 


MOTIVATION  AND  Rewaru  IN  Lkarning"  is  a  fif- 
teen-minute sound  film  developed  in  1948  at 
the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Vale  Uni- 
versit)'.  This  film  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  graduate 
seminar  in  learning  and  behavior  theory  conducted 
by  Dr.  Neal  E.  Miller  of  the  Yale  Department  of 
Ps\chology. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  illustrate  in  simple  yet 
dramatic  terms  the  importance  of  motivation  and  re- 
ward in  the  learning  process.  The  film  has  been  favor- 
ably received  at  showings  before  national  and  regional 
meetings  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
and  should  be  useful  not  only  in  psychology  and  teacher 
training  classes  but  also  in  teachers'  meetings  and  con- 
lerences  where  the  psychology  of  learning  is  discussed. 
The  Psychological  Cinema  Register,  a  film  distribution 
agcnc)  sponsored  by  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. re|)oris  that  the  film  has  had  next  to  the  largest 
distribution  of  any  of  the  new  films  it  has  handled. 

Planned  and  Prodi'ckd  As  A  Teaching  Film 

"Moti\ation  and  Reward  in  Learning"  is  one  of  the 
few  psychological  motion  j)icturcs  planned  and  pro- 
duced as  a  teaching  film.  A]\  too  often  psychological 
films  are  merely  records  of  specific  pieces  of  research, 
designed  to  prove  a  point  experimentally  rather  than 
to  put  across  an  idea  educationally. 

The  film  is  a  photographic  story  of  experiinental 
demonstrations  using  white  rats  as  subjects.  The  first 
demonstration  involved  a  hungry  rat  and  one  satiated 
with  lood.  The  rats  were  placed  in  identical  compart- 
ments in  ilic  experimental  apparatus  shown  in  Illustra- 
lion  I.  Each  compartment  had  a  stirrup-shaped  bar 
aijo\e  a  tocxl  dish,  as  is  shown  in  Illustration  2.  When 
the  rat  presses  the  bar,  a  small  pellet  of  food  is  delivered 
to  the  food  cup  below.  The  tiucstion  was:  Will  there 
be  any  difference  in  the  length  of  time  it  takes  the 
hungry  rat  lo  press  the  bar  to  secure  food  as  compared 
witli  the  time  it  takes  the  satiated  rat?    In  other  words. 


will    the   difference    in   drive   produce   a   difference   in 
learning? 

In  the  film,  shorth  after  the  rats  are  put  in  the 
compartments,  the  satiated  rat  lies  down  while  the 
hungry  rat  keeps  exploring  his  section.  The  difference 
in  dri\e  produced  a  marked  difference  in  acti\  ity. 

Eventual!),  in  the  coiuse  of  his  explorations,  the 
hungry  rat  presses  the  bar  and  gets  a  food  pellet  (Illus- 
tration 3)  .  He  now  confines  more  of  his  acti\  itv  to  the 
\  icinity  of  the  food  cup,  hits  the  bar  much  quicker  the 
second  time,  and  after  a  few  more  successes  rapidly 
learns  to  press  the  bar  to  get  food.  The  motivated  rat 
has  learned;  the  satiated  one  has  gone  to  sleep. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  satiated  rat's  failine  to 
learn  really  was  caused  bv  lack  of  moti\ation  rather 
I  hall  b\  stupiditN,  he  is  next  gi\en  a  dri\e  by  applying 
a  mild  electric  shock  through  the  grid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus.  When  this  dri\e  is  sup]:>lied,  he  wakes 
up  and  suddenly  becomes  active.  Soon  he  strikes  the 
bar,  \vhich  turns  off  the  electric  shock.  This  escape 
from  shock  (dri\e  reduction)  rewards  him  for  pressing 
the  bar.  After  a  few  trials  he  learns  to  escape  shock 
by  pressing  the  bar  (|uickly  and  efficiently.  When  the 
inactive,  satiated  rat  is  gi\cn  the  pro|jer  motivation,  he 
learns  even  faster  than  the  hungry  one. 

In  order  to  dri\e  home  the  point  that  any  response 
that  the  moti\ated  animal  can  make  will  be  learned 
if  it  is  a])propriately  rewarded,  examples  are  briefly 
shown  ol  animals  that  have  learned  to  rotate  a  wheel, 
to  bite  a  rubber  tube  and  to  strike  at  each  other  to 
escape  a  mild  shock.  The  animals  in  the  above  scene 
have  learned  the  social  response  of  striking  each  other 
as  soon  as  a  shock  is  turned  on.  They  arc  rewarded 
by  turning  ofl  the  shock  as  soon  as  they  have  begun 
to  strike  at  each  other. 

The  first  step  in  the  i)roduciion  of  the  film  was  the 
preparation  by  Dr.  Miller  of  a  detailed  oiulinc  of  the 
leaching  |)oints  to  be  covered.  This  outline  was  then 
discussed   in  conference  with  Gardner  Hart,  who  was 
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Rspoiisilik-  loi  llic  |)lu)l()i;i:ii)li\ ,  and  Doiii^l.is  Lawiiiut , 
wlio  haiuUitl  till'  cxiK  riiiK'Mial  animals.  'Ilic  ciisiiission 
rt'siilic'il  in  iiarrowiiii^  clown  the  niniibcr  ol  uacliini; 
points  to  he  co\ei'ctl.  This  is  an  ini]>()itani  stc])  in  lilin 
planning,  since  the  lcniptat(!n  is  siioiii;  to  ii\  to  (omi 
too  nianv  points. 

Alti'i"  the  ohjii  tixi's  ol  llii'  liliii  wiii'  nanowid  (iowii 
and  sliai  prni  il.  a  di'lailccl  sciipi  was  wiitun.  \\  liiU 
the  siiipt  was  bt'inn  pic|)arcd,  the  piiotonia])iief  made 
trial  shots  ol  the  ap|>aiatiis.  \'arioiis  loeatioiis  lof  tain- 
eia  aiiil  lis^hts  and  dilleient  exposures  were  tried  out  for 
eat h  t\pe  ol  animal  ino\einent  to  be  covered.  During 
these  tests,  cardboard  backoroinuls  painted  in  different 
shades  ol   "lev    were  used.     It   was   loiiiul    thai    some  of 


iLLesTRATJON    1:   f/iojuiv   rat  on  lift  t-xfjluici  kjiiijhii  liiu  ill   wliili- 
ovnU'd  int  on  right  grts  ready  to  take  a  nop. 


Ili.CsTR\7IO\  2  iWiii  .  i.aili  com-  Ii. lustra  rios  :;  iiigiil):  The 
partinent  lias  a  food  delivery  aft  liungrx  rat  has  learned  to  press 
paralus.  Pressing  the  stirrup-  the  bar  and  get  food.  (Illuslra- 
shaped  bar  delii-ers  a  food  pellet  lions  are  hloie-ups  from  original 
to  the  dish  below.  Ifiinni    negative    by    Paul    Hart- 

inann.  Yi.le  Child  ^ludy  Center.) 

these  \  ieldcd  much  better  results  than  others.  The 
lighting  had  to  be  changed  because  the  animals  some- 
times cast  sliadows  on  important  parts  of  the  ap]jaratus, 
obscuring  them  at  crucial  limes  during  the  action.  The 
lood-delivery  tube  and  the  lip  of  the  food-cup  shown 
in  Illustration  2  had  to  be  painted  white  in  order  to 
make  them  more  readily  visible. 

While  the  apparatus  was  being  modified,  the  script 
was  read  both  by  film  specialists  and  by  members  oi 
the  staff  of  the  Psychology  Department  and  revised  in 
the  light  of  their  suggestions.  The  script  was  further 
res  ised  as  new  ideas  developed  during  the  actual  shoot- 
ing of  the  film. 

Because  of  the  checking  which  had  been  done  before- 
hand, it  was  possible  to  shoot  most  of  the  fdm  in  two 
afternoon  sessions.  Much  less  time  was  spent  on  the 
actual  shooting  than  on  the  preliininary  tests. 

During  production  certain  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered. The  spring-wound  camera  proved  to  be  a  great 
handicap.  The  animals  could  not  be  controlled  like 
actors  and  the  camera  always  seemed  to  be  running 
down  in  the  midst  of  some  important  action.  It  was 
agreed  that  no  similar  project  should  be  undertaken 
without  a  motor-dri\en  camera.  Because  of  tfie  cost  of 
film,  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  allow  enough  footage 


to  (o\ei  the  explanalorv  nariation  needed  to  introduce 
and  (lose  certain  se(|uen(is.  This  caused  serious  dilh- 
( idl\    in  ( III  ting. 

Dl.  .Miller  and  ills  assistants  showed  the  loiigliciit 
lootage  and  icad  the  ( omiiiciiiary  to  se\eral  groups  <il 
ps\(  hologists,  who  made  helpliil  suggestions.  .\lso,  some 
additional  inUii  nialioii  was  iii<  hided  in  the  (oiiimeiiiai  \ 
to  cover  piiillls  1,11)1114)11  oill  \>\  liic  liiioloj;]  ,ip|i\  bin 
not   (()\ered   in   the  original  sciipt. 

A  final  and  very  important  check  ol  the  picliminary 
film  was  made  in  psychology  classes  at  Yale.  The  re- 
vised rough  cut  was  shown  and  the  narration  read  over 
a  public  address  system.  Then  the  students  were  given 
an  objective  lest  to  determine  what  thev  had  learned, 
litis  was  followed  by  a  wiiiten  c|uestioiuiaire  and  by 
class  discussion  to  bring  out  their  cjuestions,  criticisms, 
and  suggestions.  During  these  jjreviews  of  the  film  it 
was  lound  that  student  laughter  during  certain  sections 
of  the  film  obscured  the  narration  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  present  the  explanation  ol  tho,se  particular 
sections  in  advance.  Parts  of  the  Hlin  that  weie  perfectly 
clear  to  the  produceis  were  found  to  puzzle,  and  in  a 
few  cases  actiiallv  mislead,  the  audience.  These  points 
were  cleared  up  by  cfianges  in  the  narration  and  the 
effects  of  the  changes  were  checked  by  a  re-test, 

A  factor  which  contributd  much  to  the  finished  liliii 
was  that  the  recording  of  the  narration  and  the  sound- 
track edititig  were  handled  professionallv.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  film  production  department  ol  the  Bov 
.Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Irvine  Millgate,  Director,  was 
obtained  for  recording  the  final  narration  and  h)r  cut- 
ting and  matching  the  sound  track. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  film.  The  most  important  item,  of  course, 
was  staff  time  devoted  to  the  project.  \o  record  was 
kept  of  this.  The  expenses  for  film  and  film  processing 
were  .'J  118.  The  charges  for  the  ser\iccs  of  a  narrator, 
titles,  the  recording  of  the  narration,  and  the  matching 
of  the  sound  track  to  the  original  negative  were  approxi- 
mately $500.  The  only  properties  used  were  the  ex- 
perimental apparatus  and  ecjuipmcnt  ah  each  available 
in  the  Institute. 

One  frequently  hears  the  motion  picture  lauded  as 
an  instrument  for  making  exceptional  demonstrations 
widel}  available  in  the  field  of  education.  Manv  uni- 
versity teachers  have  developed  unique  methods  of 
getting  across  educational  ideas.  By  carefully  planned 
collaboration  with  colleagues  who  are  skilled  in  motion 
picture  production  and  by  pretesting  work  prints  in 
their  classes,  they  can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  motion  picture  as  an  educational  medium.  • 


"Motivalion    and    Reward    in    Learning,"    a    film    on    the 

psychology    of    learning,    developed    al    llie    Institute    of 

Human    Relations,    ^ale    University,    Dr.    Mark    A.    May, 

Director. 

Specifications:    Black    and    white    sound    film    in    1(>    mm, 

only,  .531    feet,   running   time   15  minutes. 

Distribution:  I'sychological  Cinema  Register,  I'ennsvlvania 

■State  College,  ,Slale  College,  Pa. 

Purchase  |)ricc:  $53,00  including  reel  and  can,  f.o.h.  Slate 

College,   Pa, 
Rental    Rates:    $2.25    for   one   day.   additional    days    $1.13 

each,  weekly  rate  $6.75, 
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*     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS     * 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington  4,  Free  Catlog. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton 6. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Stanley-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington St.,  Quincy  69  and  20 
Shawmiit   St.,   Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.   H.   Rice  and  Company,   78   W. 

Central  St.,  ManchestCi". 

.     NEW   JERSEY     • 
Slidecraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW  YORK     • 

Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

35  West  45th  St..  New  York  19. 
Institutional    Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

1.560  Broailway,  New  ^ork  19. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mogull's,    68    West    48th    St.,    New 

York   18,  N.Y. 
Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 


Harry  M.  Reed,  I'.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
Liherty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karel  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
Ihiid  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Valh,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     . 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

.     LOUISIANA     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

Stirling    Movie   &    Photo   Co.,    1052 
Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•     MISSISSIPPI     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
St.,  Jackson  2. 


•     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\\e.  at  5   Point*,  Columbus   11. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
21 1  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


.     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,   Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
Association     Films,    Inc.     (formerly 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

206  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

.     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•  MICHIGAN     • 

Cosinopolitan    Films,    3248    Gratiot 

Ave.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St.. 

Kalamazoo  8. 


.     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
Duluth. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  St..  Omaha   11. 

.     OHIO     • 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave., 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbott  Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset   Blvd.,   Hollywood   28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7040  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424  ■  40th  St., 
Oakland  II. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
351  Turk  St..  ,San  Francisco  2. 

.     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 
5. 

.     TEXAS     • 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

3012  Maple  Ave..  Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,  Inc..   1501    Young  I., 
Dallas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Housn. 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712  N 

Haskell,  Dallas  1. 


I 


Visual   Education    Inc.    Lamar 

Twelfth,    Austin. 

2010   North   Field   Street,   Dau 

3905  South  Main  Street,  Housn 

•     UTAH     .  I 

Deseret    Book   Company,   44    E.io 
Temple   St.,   Salt   Lake   City  0.. 


.     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beretani.it. 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 


I 


Motion  Picture  Enterprises,   IS  S 

Beretania   Honolulu,  T.  H 


i 


CANADA 


General   Films  Limited 


I 


Head  Office: 

1534     Thirteenth     Ave.,     Rqia 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  ta. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  l)n- 
treal,   Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  ev 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  Jci's, 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  ni 
535    W.   Georgia   St.,   Vanco  er, 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Ilg- 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,    5011    Verdun    /t.. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN   THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual     education 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-the-niinute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 
service  outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  Sc  HEAR 

812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERV^E 


MAKE    fULL    USE     Of    YOUR 


T    MEETS   EV£Ry    NEED    OF 
GROUP    INSTRUCTION 


Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest 
obtainable  projection  of 

STANDARD    Lantern    Slides 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  additions 
to  Keystone's  vast  library  of  edu- 
cational slides?  Some  of  these  new 
units  will  make  your  work  more 
effective  — and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of 

HANDMADE   Lantern   Slides 

not  only  for  the  presentation  of 
special  subjects,  but  for  obtaining 
enthusiastic  group  participation. 


You  can  sometimes  make  a  worth- 
while cut  in  the  cost  of  lantern 
slides,  by  using 

QUADRUPLE  Slides 

—  with  four  exposures,  which  are 
screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


Place    a    Flashmeter    on  ^ 

your  Overhead  Projector,  and       n   ^^^ 
you  have  a  '^^^B 

TACHISTOSCOPE  ^^ 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for 
efficient  training  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, recognition  and  general  visual 
skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adap- 
ter, you  can  show 

2-INCH    Slides 

— with  the  clear,  inexpensive  day- 
light projection  made  possible  only 
by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment 
for  showing 

STRIP    FILM 

— and  here  again,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Keystone  Overhead 
Projector's    powerful    illumination. 


An  adapter  is  also  available  for 


o 


1  MICROSCOPIC   Slides 

— and  with  the  microscopic 
SUPPLEMENTARY    LENS        slides    (as  well  as  with  two- 
inch  slides  and  strip  film)  you  can  use  the  five-diopter 
supplementary  lens,  shown  at  left,  which  enlarges  the 
projection  two  dimensions  each  way. 

l/Urite  for  (circular 


KEYSTONE    VIEW   COMPANY   •  meadville,  pa, 

SINCE    1892 —    PRODUCERS    OF    SUPERIOR    VISUAL    AIDS 


Huge  Visual  Patterns 
for  Your  Students 


•*•••• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Produced  by  experienced  technicians  with  the  guidance  of  well-qualified 
classroom  teachers  and  curriculum  experts,  Jam  Handy  slidefilms  are  good  class- 
room teaching  tools. 

The  discussional,  or  reading  type  of  slidefilm  presents  ideas  quickly  and 
clearly — and  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student's  interest. 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  students  grasp  every  subject  more 
quickly  and  remember  it  longer  if  it  is  shown  to  them  in  pictorial  form.  Because 
Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures  make  the  subject  live  and  breathe,  they  remember. 
Visual  memory -is  added  to  that  of  the  spoken  word. 


Write  for  Jam  Handy  Films  or  for  information  about  these  helps. 

THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION  . 

2821    E.  Grand   Blvd.,   Detroit    II,   Michigan  / 


^JAM  HANDY 


^y 


5-  c"^ 


2  » 
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THE    NATIONAL   JOUKTVAL   OF    AUDIOVISUAL    EDUCATION 


THE     ANNUAL     FALL     REVIEW 
OF     NEW     CLASSROOM      FILMS 

l.\C:LUl)iXG  LISTINGS  OK  AUDIOA'ISUAL  MA  lERIALS 
FOR  IHE  CLASSROOM  •  FORUM  •  AND  COMMLMTN 


ISSUE  ONE    .    VOLUME  FIVE    •    SEPTEMBER 


1949 


IONS,  GEWERALIZAT10NS.  HALF  TRl 
■TlOtl      3.  POWER  OF  FILM- IMPACT 


^^^m  Portable 
Sound  Projectors 


Actual  Lift-up  Weight 
Only  20  lbs.! 

The  projector  and 
amplifier   unit  alone 
of    the    new    Ampro 
Stylist  weighs  only 
20  lbs.  A  young  girl 
can    easily    lift    it 
up    to    place    on 
stand    or    table. 
Lift-off    case 
with   speaker, 
and     acces 
sories  weighs 
less  than 
9  lbs.! 


Truly  Portable 

Complete  one-case  unit,  in- 
cluding projector,  amplifier, 
lift-ofl  cose  with  speaker 
ond  occessories,  weighs 
less    than    29    lbs! 


Quick  Easy  Set-up 
Just      lift     off     case,      snop 
permanently    ottached    reel 
orms    in    place  —  and    the 
■■Stylist"  is  ready  to  thread. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

Enf're  unit  in  one  case  measures  only 
171/2"  high,  9y8"  wide,  16"  long.  Slond- 
ord,  time-tested  Ampro  projector  mechon 
ism  and  sound  head.  Fast  automatic 
rewind.  Uses  standard  lamps  up  to  1000 
watts.  Triple  claw  movement,  new  slide-out 
removable  film  gate.  Coated  super  2-inch 
Fl  .6  lens.  Many  other  exclusive  Ampro 
features. 


Simplified 
Operotion 

Central  operoling  panel, 
with  simplified  knob 
controls,  conveniently 
mounted  on  cperotor's 
side  of   proicctor. 


A  new  streamlined,  lightweight  projector 
combining  precision  quality,  unusual 
compactness    and    popular    low    price 

Here  is  the  perfect  I6mm.  projector  for  classroom  use 
— the  culmination  of  more  than  20  years  of  experience 
by  Ampro  in  building  fine  precision  projectors  that  are 
used  and  approved  by  leading  school  systems,  universities, 
museums  and  libraries  all  over  the  world. 
Astoiiishitig  light  iveight  and  compactness — made  possible 
by  the  clever  utilization  of  the  new,  tough,  light  materials — 
make  the  Stylist  ideal  for  easy  moving  from  room  to  room 
— for  use  by  small  or  large  groups.  Tested  Ampro  quality 
design  and  construction — assure  ease  of  setting  up,  sim- 
plicity of  operation,  splendid  tone  quality  and  illumination 
and  long,  satisfactory  service.  Remarkable  loiv  price — 5  5J5 
complete  —  means  outstanding  value  and  assures  budget 
approval  in  these  economy  days.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for 
an  eye-opening  demonstration  of  this  new  record-breaking 
Ampro  "Stylist"! 

Write  for  free  circular  giving  full  detailed  "Stylist" 
specifications. 

THE    AMPRO    CORPORATION 

2689   N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago   18,  III. 


For  Small 
Groups 

jiet-running,  eosy  to 
set  up  quickly,  the 
■■Stylist"  is  ideal  lor 
classroom  ond  small 
groups. 


The  "Stylist"  delivers 
cdcguate  tone  quality, 
volume  and  illumination 
for    larger   audiences. 


•Trn.lp  ^fark  Rec  T*.  P    Va\    "ff. 


A     General    Precision    Equiprmnl 
Corporation     Subsidiary 


I 


Versatile,  New  "Insfrucfor"  300 

TRI-PURPOSE— SLIDES— FILMSTRIPS 
Threads   in   Quick    "Push-in-Style" 


For  new  ease  in  projecting  2"  x  2" 
slides  .ind  single  and  double-frame 
filmstrips,  this  is  the  projector  which 
you  should  choose!  Thread  film  in 
quick  "push-in-style"  or  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  .  ,  .  change  to 
slides  or  back  to  filnistrips  in  a  mat* 
ter  of  seconds  .  .  .  advance  film  or 
turn  it  back,  as  you  please,  with  no 
danger  of  scratching  or  damaging 
film.  Maximum  illumination  with 
300-watts  throui^h  improved  optical 
system.  All  elements  coated.  With 
5  S.V.E.  Wocoted  Anastigmat  lens 
and  case,  complete,  $90. 


THE  ONE  SOURCE  FOR  ALL 
FILMSTRIP  AND   PROJECTOR   NEEDS 


OnifwSWcui  to  Stouflan  id 


PRIMER  READING    SECOND  HALF 


Making  a  Speech 


Laidlaw  Brothers — Primary  Reading  Textfilms 

A  series  of  seven  color  and  one  black  and  white  filmstrip  prepared 
cooperatively  by  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.  and  S.  V.  E.  which  aims  to 
develop  a  primary  reading  vocabulary  and  reading  techniques  beginning 
with  Reading  Readiness  and  extending  through  Grade  three.  While 
these  films  are  closely  correlated  with  the  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  the 
reading  techniques  and  the  vocabulary  developed  are  basic  to  any  good 
primary  reading  course. 

Each  color  filmstrip  with  captions  ..._ ___  $5.00 

Black  and  White  filmstrip  with  captions  .___      __  3.00 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  7teit>  Pictiirol  Catalog  list- 
ing over  a  thousand  filmstrips  in  the  S.V.E.  Library, 


i$n*t  such  a  difficult  job  w^hen  one  has  been  instructed  in 
the  fundamentals  of  organizing  the  material.  This  40-frame 
black  and  white  filmstrip,  "How  To  Prepare  a  Speech", 
covers  the  subject  in  graphic  form  and  is  the  first  in  a  set 
of  eight  on  the  subject  of  "The  Communication  of  Ideas 
and  Ideals".  Prepared  by  Bess  Sondell,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  for  use  on  the  High  School  and  Junior  College 
level.  Interest  is  sustained  through  use  of  clever  cartoon 
illustrations. 

Each  filmstrip  with  captions  in  black  &  white     $3.00 


DONT  MEMORIZE,  pal.  One 
good  sneeze  and  you're  sunk! 


SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL    EDUCATION,    INC, 

/7  Sudi*tei4.  C<ytfiatalio*t 


100      EAST      OHIO      STREET 


CHICAGO 


An   eiilire   family   lives   al>naid    this   liny   sampan. 
The  new 

JULIEN  BRYAN  DOCUMENTARY  FILM 

SAMPAN   FAMILY 

is  noui  ready  for  your  use 

A  companion  Him  to  the  widely-used  and  popular  film, 
PEIPING  FAMILY,  our  new  subject  is  a  factual  picture  of 
the  daily  living  of  one  of  the  thousands  of  Chinese  families 
who  live  and  make  their  living  aboard  a  tiny  boat  known 
as  a  sampan.  Beautiful  photography.  Authentic  music. 
Simple  but  informative  story.  Black  and  white.  Itimm.  16 
minutes.  $100. 

Order  your  print  totlay  through  your  visual  education 
dealer  or   directly   from   u.s. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION 

1600  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


PAUL  HOGFLER 
PllODl(]TIOi\S 


&^t€.^PHt^ 


PAUL    HOEFLER    .    .    , 

F.    R.    G.    S.,    explorer, 

naturalist,      producer. 


♦COTTON  PLANTING 
*COTTON   —  PICKING 

and  GINNING 
*TUNA  FISHING 
*TUNA  PACKING 
*DATE  CULTURE 


16MM    CLASSROOM 
COLOR-SOUND    FILMS 

I  I    min.  $80 

MEXICAN  POTTERS 
AFRICAN   FAUNA 
AFRICAN  TRIBES 
DEATH     VALLEY     NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 
YOSEMITE  NAT.  PARK 


(•BiW   —   $45    per    reel) 
Study  Guide  with  each  subject 


GLACIER  PARK— CANADIAN   ROCKIES— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

Awarded  top  honors  and   an   "oscar"  at  the  Cleveland   Film   Festival 

YELLOWSTONE— GRAND  TETONS— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

Produced  and  Distributed   By 


T 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 


Lot,  Anqclc-s  36,  Culifor 


I  Charter   Member— Allied    Independent  Producers. 
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at  a  reasonable  cost 


SOUND  RECORDING 

High  fidelity   16  or  35.    Quality  guaranteed. 

Complete  studio  and   laboratory  services. 

Color    printing    and    lacquer  coating. 

ESCAR  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE.  INC. 

7315  Carnegie  Ave.  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Phone:   Endicott   2707 


SEE    &     HEAR 


NEW  CORONET  FILMS  for 
the  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Here  arc  llu-  new  (ilins  released  b)'  Coronet  siiue  llie  ( losini;  ol 
school  last  sunnner.  .  .  leady  lor  teaching  use  in  yoin*  thissrooins 
fiuir.  These  lalesi  antl  finesi  Kinnn  sounil-inotion  pictin^es  .  .  .  many 
fihned  b)'  camera  crews  overseas  .  .  .  increase  Coronet's  thorough 
co\cragc  of  the  modern  school  curricidum.  You  have  only  to  see 
them  to  realize  that  the  already  high  standards  of  Coronet  fdms  in 
pliotographic  technique,  high  fidelity  sound  recording,  and  in 
audio-\isuaI  teaching  effectiveness,  are  constantly  being  iniproxed. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  these  new  fdms  for  use  at  the  time  )(>u  need 
them . . .  send  yoiu"  orders  without  delay. 


Ancient  Rome 

Are  You  a  Good  Citizen? 

Charles  Dickens: 
Background  for  his  Works 

Cities:  Why  They  Grow 

Describing  an  Incident 

Developing  Responsibility 

How  to  Keep  a  Job 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake: 
Background  for  Literature 

Law  and  Social  Controls 

Let's  Play  Fair 

Life  in  Hot,  Dry  Lands  (California) 

Life  in  Mediterranean  Lands  (California) 

Life  on  a  French  Farm 

The  Nature  of  Energy 

Our  Living  Constitution 

Preserving  Food 

Propaganda  Techniques 

Seasonal  Changes  in  Trees 

Sharing  Work  at  Home 

Spain:  The  Land  and  the  People 

Watch  That  Quotation 

What  is  a  Corporation? 

Why  Study  Foreign  Languages? 

Your  Family  Budget 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Spain:  The  Lend  and  the  People 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 


Developing  Responsibility 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Preserving  Food 


The  Nature  of  Energy 
BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 


What  is  a  Corporation? 


Coronet  Films 

CORONET    BUILDING     '     CHICAGO     1,    ILLINOIS 


ANNUAL     FALL     REVIEW 


J 


NEWS  ABOUT  FILMS      gaae-fCote 


KINDERGARTEN 

and 

PRIMARY  GRADES 


A  SOUND  COLOR  SLIDEFILM 


READ  what  HEALTH 
and  EDUCATION 
authorities  have  to  say! 


.■Sonny  end  "'^„„^°;"',pec-,ficn»V  f°' 
,,  ,„,  been  P-'';;t,9oMen  -hro^h 
,he  g'oop  l'"-"  ;;;„■;  ;.  Cypher 
third  gtode. 


"Several  nutrlrionisis  of  ihe  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York 
hove  previewecJ  Ihe  film  strip  "Sonny 
and  His  Barnyard  Friends"  ond  find 
It  an  interestingly  presented  and  in- 
formative picture  for  young  children, 
which  we  feel  sure  they  will  enjoy. 
It  highlights  health  habits  which  Ihe 
children  can  practice  and  affords  mo- 
tivation for  reviewing  them  in  class- 
room  discussion."  — Lillian   Anderson 


-sonny  ."^  '^Sl^^'^^'^^ 
dret  ..-  ^.'rf?or  reaching  ,^e<,UJ 
Pi 


"dret   ..-    ^'"ff^'    e"ac""9    ,^eaUh 
T.  ■     «r".lv     qood     'O'  J    Q  so    lO' 

P'-^-^--tn;°'THe"o--:- 


,es   and     °":,^""„aira.lon    and 
p„,e    enioymenl-    The  ="°"'   n  " 

^-■^■"run'dersoodby.hech    d-en., 
be  easily  ""den         __^^orgueri 


Kirk 


I  wont  to  compliment  you  on  the 
very  well-conceived  ond  masterfully- 
presented  sound  filmstrlp  for  kinder- 
gorten  and  primory  grodes.  It  is 
beautifully  presented,  and  has  been 
in  the  trial  situations  to  which  we 
have  subjected  it  here  enthusiostic- 
olly  received.  We  hope  that  we  may 
see  more  stories  of  similar  qualities 
produced. "_W.    A.    Wiidch 


"SoHH^  and  ^iA 


FILMSTRIP  RECORD  &  GUIDE  M  8 

Records  33  Vs  or  78  R.P.M 

use  silent  projector  and 
phonograph  with  78  RPM  disc 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19 


J^ew  Films  About  Europe 

♦  Films  of  the  Xaiioiis,  Inc.  ha\c 
iinnounced  that  ihcy  have  received 
t^vo  anonymous  donations  which  will 
enable  them  to  produce  ten  new 
hlms.  Ihis  non-profit  organization 
is  ;i  producer  and  distributor  of  films 
on  foreign  lands.  T\vo  of  their  new- 
est releases  arc  Spiiiiii^tiinc  in  Hol- 
land, a  color  film  about  the  tidip  in- 
dustry of  that  coimtry,  and  another 
sound  and  color  film  titled  The 
Dutch  Way  ^vhich  is  a  description  of 
ihe  Netherlands  and  its  sturdy  peo- 
ple. Other  recent  releases  are  Bel- 
oiiiiii  at  JVnrk  and  Play  and  Youth 
anil  Siiiiniicr  in  Sweden.  Further  de- 
liiils  from  Films  of  the  Nations,  bb 
West  45th  .St..  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

These  Seu>  Catalogs  Available 

♦  .\mong  other  new  catalogs  a\ail- 
:il)lc  are  those  of  Ideal  Pictures  Cor- 
poration and  .\ssociation  Films.  An- 
other (if  interest  to  educators  is  the 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
catalog.  Modern  serves  as  a  distrib- 
utor of  free  loan  films  sponsored  by 
business  and  industry  as  well  as  trade 
groups,  .\ddress  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  Picture  on  Dental  Health 

♦    The    .Southern    California    .Slate 
Dental    .Association,    903    Crensha^v 
Bhd.,   Los   .Angeles,   California,   has 
produced     a    dental    health     16mm 
sound   film   titled   It's    Your  Health. 
Denial  health  is  related  to  diet  and 
proper    (are    of    leeih.     Copies    are 
a\ailai)lc  for  ,S75. 
Wayne    U.   Issues   Bilflioaraphy 
♦   \  bibliography   of  books,  articles 
,uid  sources  of  audio-visual  materials 
has   just  been  issued  b\    the  .\udio- 
\isual    Materials    Consultation    Bu 
reau,  College  of  Education,  Wayne 
Universitv.  Detroit,  Michigan.    The 
iiulhor  is  Kiutz  Myers,  chief  of  the 
l)(|)i.    of    Audio-Visual    Services    ol 
ilu     DciKiii    Pulilic    I.ibrarv    and    a 
nuiiiher      ol      the      iini\cisil\      staff. 
Copies    can    be    oiniiiiicil     loi     (ilt\ 
(fills  Iroin  the  buiciiii  iit  ihe  uiiixer- 

sil\. 


FILMS 


FILM     PROTECTION 

The  only  film  protection  that  pro- 
vides a  slippery-smooth  surface 
for  easier  trouble  free  projection 


Gives  Your  Films 
Extra  Mileage 

*  Guards  against 
scratches,  wear  and 
climatic  changes. 

*  Keeps  films  flexible 
— reduces  breakage 

*  Protects  the  sound 
track 

500%  INCREASE  IN  LIFE 

Save-Kote  Is  a  scientific  process  that  covers 
any  8,  16  or  35mm  film  with  a  tough,  im- 
pervious coating  that  protects  ancJ  preserves 
your  film  against  dirt,  dust,  scratches,  finger- 
prints, abrasives,  excess  heat,  extreme  cold, 
oil  or  high  humidity.  Save-Kote  contains  no 
injurious  chemicals  and  cannot  affect  the  film 
in  any  way.  Can  be  applied  to  any  film- 
new  or  used — color  or  black  &  white. 

Save-Kote  is  inexpensive!  $1.25  per  m  ft. 
reel.  Special  quantity  (discount  on  large 
orders.     Minimum  order  $2.50 

SAVE-KOTE   YOUR   FILMS   TODAY! 

DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS;  Valuable  territories 
still  available!  Write  today  for  complete  in- 
formation about  the  Save-Kote   plan. 

AMERICAN  FILM  REGISTRY 

Save-Kote    Division 
28   East  Jackson   Blvd.  Chicago  4,   Illinois 


3   NEW   COLOR  FILMSTRIPS 

$5    each.     Set    of   three    boxed    with    16- 
page   teachers    manual    $11.50    postpaid. 
"A    thrilling    experience    in    Americanism" 

Part  I 

THE   FLAG    IS   BORN 

Part  2 

THE    FLAG    DEVELOPS 

Part  3 

HOW   TO    HONOR 

AND    DISPLAY   THE 

FLAG 

F  I  L  M  F  A  X 

995A     First     Avenue 

New   York   22,    N.  Y. 


11471   TITLES 

FOR    RENTAL 
MANY   FOR   SALE 

SEND  TODAY  for  new 
5b  page  CATALOG 
Please  slate  school  or  ortaniialion. 

International   Film    Bureau,   Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan   Ave.       Chicago  2 


ALASKA: 
GLOBAL    CROSSROADS 

strategic  Alaska;  its  industries.  P«°P'"  /"''  ,P;°^' 
lems.  II  min.,  b&w  or  color.  Write  for  free  litera- 
lure    on   our   films. 

FLORY     FILMS,     INC.,    Teaching     Film    Dept. 
303    Host    7l5l    Street,    New    York    21,    N.  Y. 


SEE     &     HEAR 


"••'.::.-;=..  so  OD II I RROR" 

OFFERS: 

helps  them  al[  do  a  better  teaching  job! 


the 


Recording  lope  Is  easy  to  load.  Record- 
ings can  be  "ercsed"  end  tope  used 
over  and  over  again. 


Recordings  can  be  "edited"  with 
scissors  and  cellulose  tape.  Any  student 
can  do  it. 


One  control  gives  instantaneous  fast 
forward  or  fast  rewind.   Indexer  and       | 
Log  Book  facilitate  location  of  specific       3/ 
recordings  quickly. 


Microphone  is  one  of  ttie  finest  avail- 
able. Provides  excellent  recording 
pickup. 

30  minutes  recording 
time  fits  classroom 
work  schedule. 


SW4«  ...  FIRST    IN    MAGNETIC    RECORDING 
*Trade  Mark  Registered 


Model  BK-414 
'SOUNOMIRROR"  is  port- 
able, handsomely  styled 
in  durable  luggage  type  case 


In  every  department  of  your  school  your  "soundmirror" 
pays  for  itself!  Here's  faithful  high  fidelity  recording  and 
playback  on  an  instrument  that's  easy  to  use  ...  a  combi- 
nation teachers  and  students  have  needed  for  years.  The 
"soundmirror"  can  be  used  in  any  classroom  or  at  home, 
to  bring  real  "learning  by  doing"  into  your  educational 
program.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  other  recording 
methods  and  )io)ie  of  the  disadvantages!  Make  sure  you  see 
and  hear  the  "soundmirror"  hejore  you  buy  any  recorder! 


I. 

'i 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  M  m 

THE  BRUSH   DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  6 
3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Please  arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  "SOUNDMIRROR"  for  me 
at  no  obligation. 

Same 

School  , 

City 


I 


Stale 


d 


A  N  N  U  .*  L     F  .\  L  L     R  E  \   I  E  W 


r/^ 


PICTURE  PARADE 


♦  Among  promising  irends  in  ihc 
audio-visual  education  field  is  the 
increased  production  of  slides  and 
films  lo  complement  standard  text- 
books, such  as  the  McGraw-Hill 
textfihns,  etc.  John  Wiley  8:  Sons, 
who  last  year  issued  a  set  of  color 
slides  to  accompany  "Physical  Geol- 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN.  WISC. 


()g\"  b)  Longwell,  Knopf  and  Flint, 
have  recently  aiinoiniced  a  new 
series  of  163  color  slides  to  be  used 
as  a  supplement  fOr  Carl  C).  Dim- 
bar's  well  known  text  "Historical 
Geology." 

Dr.  Dunbar  personally  supervised 
preparation  of  the  slides  in  coopera- 
tion with  Dr.  Ned.  L.  Reglein  of 
Wiley.  The  chapter  pattern  of  the 
book  is  followed  so  that  the  series 
can  be  used  as  an  excellent  day-to- 
day supplement  to  classroom  assign- 
ments. 

The  set.  with  instructor's  manual 
correlating  each  slide  with  appro- 
priate text  material,  and  a  plastic 
carrying  case,  is  available  for  |65 
from  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

U-W  Adds  to  Scierice  Library 

♦  United  World  Films,  Inc.  an- 
nounces the  release  of  two  additions 
to  the  United  World  Science  Series. 
The  Hydra  is  one  reel  in  length 
and  illustrates  the  structure,  habits 
and  reproduction  of  the  hydra. 
Elimination  is 'a  color  film,  two  reel* 
in  length,  which  portrays  the  func- 


tions of  the  skin,  kidneys,  lungs  and 
colon.    The  first  film  lists  for  $45 
(b&:w)  :  the  second  for  $90.   • 
School  Film  on  Traffic  Safety 

♦  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  has  released  a  traffic 
safety  film,  A  Plan  for  Safety.  The 
film  tells  the  true  story  of  a  plan 
used  for  many  years  to  combat  traf- 
fic accidents  among  school  children 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The  schools 
organized  safety  patrols  .and  safety 
clubs  and  the  children  themselves 
set  up  traffic  safety  courts.  Business 
men  cooperated  by  contributing 
awards  to  students  with  outstanding 
safety  records.  For  details  write  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.,  260  Soiuh  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

RKO  Attttounces  Three  Subjects 

♦  Three  new  educational  16nim  re- 
leases have  been  announced  by  RKO 
Radio  Pictures,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Girls  in 
White  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  en- 
ters nurse's  training.  Her  classes  and 
social  life  are  pictured.  The  picture 
is  excellent  for  vocational  classes.  A 
new  film  on  ])cts  is  titled  Friend  of 


loi;rest  prices  in  screen  history! 


] 


Magnified  view  of  the  Rodiont  screen 
surface.  Millions  of  tiny  glass  mirrors  ore 
permanently  embedded  in  the  pure  white 
plastic  surfoce  .  .  .  each  one  reflecting 
light  instead  of  absorbing  it,  bringing 
you     brighter,     cleorer    pictures  I 


,■- glass  beads 
>  —  binder  coaling 
— wfiite  coatine 

—  biniter  fillet 

—  black  opaque  coatme 
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New  Radiant 
''Screenmoster'' 
(Model  Dl)  Porl- 
able  Ttipod  Screen 
fealuring  Radiant's 
exclusive  ■■MIL- 
LION M'lRROR^^ 
fungus  -  proof, 
flame-proof  Screen 
Surface 


Now  —  luxury  screens  at  new  low  money-saving  prices  — 
with  more  features,  more  quality  than  ever  before 

MAKES  All  PICTURES  BRIGHTER,  SHARPER,  CLEARER  .  .  .  You'll  thrill  to  the  won- 
derful improvement  in  your  pictures  when  you  show  them  on  this  new 
value-packed  Radiant  "Screenmaster.  "  The  exclusive  Radiant  "MILLION 
MIRROR"  Hy-flect  screen  surface  brings  out  all  the  crisp,  contrasty 
brilliance  of  black-and-whites  ...  all  the  natural  radiance  and  beauty 
of  full  color  pictures.  In  addition,  this  screen  fabric  is  fungus-proof 
and  flame-proof  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  long,  efficient  service. 

EXCLUSIVE  DELUXE  QUALITY  FEATURES!  You'll  wonder  how  this  new  full  size 
30"  X  40"  Radiant  "Screenmaster"  can  have  so  many  luxury  features  .  .  . 
and  yet  be  priced  so  low!  It  sets  up  in  seconds,  adjusts  instantly  to  a 
score  of  projection  positions,  folds  into  carrying  position  just  like  ih^l.' 
Beautifully  finished,  the  "Screenmaster  "  is  built  to  give  years  and  years 
of  real  projection  enjoyment.  And  remember — Radiant  screens  are  the 
only  screens  with  a  lifelime  guarantee!  At  this  greul  new  low  price,  it 
is  a  value  you  won't  want  to  miss! 

Send     For     free     Screen     Fabric.' 

Sund  coup()n  for  a  sample  swatch  of  the  new  Railiani  screen 
fabric.  Test  it  yourself  with  your  own  projector  .  .  .  see  just 
liow  nmcli  brighter,  more  brilliant  your  pictures  cm  be  on  this 
new  R.icJiant  fabric.    Write  today! 


RADIANT 


RADIANT    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
1293    S.   TALMAN  AVE.,   CHICAGO  8,    ILL. 


Please  send 
screen   fobric 


PROJECT 


O  N 


SCREENS 


ie   o   FREE  sample  of  Hy- 
and    illustroted    booklet. 


ZONE         STATE 
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the  Family.  Care  aiul  iVcding  of  fish, 
l)irds  ami  other  pels  are  pictured. 
Ill  County  luiiy  the  life  of  a  typical 
farm  family  attending  a  fair  is  pic- 
tured. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
■l-H  activities.  Write  .Arthur  Ciood 
of  tlie  RKO  Educational  Division. 

Three  Series  by  Young  America 

♦  .\  new  series  of  filnistrii)s  on  art 
is  being  issued  by  Young  America 
Films.  The  first  in  this  series,  De- 
signs: Line,  is  now  a\ailable.  This 
strip  familiarizes  the  student  with 
line  as  one  basic  element  of  design. 
Other  films  now  in  preparation  arc 
Design:  Shape:  Design:  Light  and 
Shade;  and  Desigii:  Composition. 
Lewis  Jacobs  is  producing  this  useful 
series. 

Young  .\merica  also  has  in  prep- 
aration a  series  of  filmstrips  titled 
Children  of  Early  America.  The  first 
six  will  be  released  late  this  month 
and  are  designed  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  history 
classes.  Each  will  tell  the  story  of  a 
bov  or  girl  who  li\ed  at  an  impor- 
tant time  in  U.S.  history.  There  will 
be  eighteen  color  filmstrips  in  the 
series. 

Also  available  from  Young  Amer- 
ica Films  is  a  new  correlation  chart 
for  its  Elementarv  Science  Series 
films.  26  films  are  correlated  with 
43  leading  textbooks.  Copies  of  the 
chart  are  available  free  of  charge. 

Sponsored  Film  on  Health 

♦  For  Us  the  Living,  a  documentary 
about  the  government  health  service, 
is  now  available  for  free  loan  to 
schools  and  Parent-Teacher  groups 
through  the  Institute  of  Visual 
Training,  40  East  49th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  It  describes  in  story 
form  the  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  cooperate  with  local 
groups  to  safeguard  the  nation's 
health.  The  work  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  The  Food 
and  Drugs  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  illus- 
I  rated. 

Fifty  Films  jor  Dance  Groups 

♦  .\  catalog  titled  "Fifty  Films  for 
Dance  Education"  has  recently  been 
issued  by  D.  D.  Livingston,  220  Clin- 
ton St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  The  list- 
ings are  broken  down  into  Ballet, 
"Modern",  and  Folk  Dances. 


Si' 


CONSOLE  MODEL  300*  .  .  .  $1,573.75 
PORTABLE  MODEL  300  ..  .  S1.594.41 
RACK  MOUNTED {1,491.75 

•Meter  Pone/  Ixlia     f.  O.  B.  faclory,  Son  Cor/os,  CaWI. 

Develop  modern  transcription  techniques 
on  the  new  series  300 


MAGNETIC  TAPE  RECORDER 

The  industry  standard  for  professional  transcrip- 
tions, Ampex  is  especially  designed  for  your  radio 
programs,  radio  production'  classes,  important  lec- 
tures and  class  assemblies.  Perniantntly  preserve 
your  transcriptions  on  inexpensive  magnetic  tape. 
Edit  your  work  w  ith  scissors  and  scotch  tape.  \our 
used  tapes  are  easily  erased  for  re-usc. 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency  Response: 

At  l.V±  2(lli.  .i(l-i:..(MI(l(  yi-Irs 

At  7..y'±  2  .11).  :.(I-7,.S0()  ryrles 

Signal-To-Noise  Ratio:  The  o\erall 

unweif^hled  system  noise  is  70  dh. 


Starting  Time:  liislaiitaiieoiis. 
(U  lien  slarlinj;  in  llie  Normal  I'lay 
mode  of  operation,  llie  ta|ie  is  U|i  to 
full  speed  in  le-s  than  .1  seeon<l.) 
Flutter  and  WOW:  Al  l.'>  inihes  per 
second,  well  imderd. I'o  r.ln.s..meas- 


helo^v  tape  saturation,  and  over  urinj;  all  flutter  romponenls  from  0 
6(1  (11).  helow  ^%  total  harmonie  lo  3(10  i  yeles.  usiuf;  a  lone  of  :{()(J0 
distortion  at  400  eycles.  cyeles.  At  7.5  iiulies,  under  ().2''o. 


\anufactured  by  Ampex  Electric  Corporation,  San  Carlos,  Calif.. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

BING  CROSBY  ENTERPRISES  *  GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.  life. 

9028  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  46,  Calif.  420  texinglon  Ave.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

AUDIO  &  VIDEO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1650.Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 


ANNUAL     FALL     REVIEW 
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Brand  new . . . 


or  a 


dozen  years  old 


RIKHI-THE  BABY  MONKEY 


^^-^'f 


ANIMALS  GROWING  UP 


ADVENTURES  OF  BUNNY  RABBIT 


HEART  AND  CIRCULATION 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 

are  lasting  teaching  classics 


Do  you  have  a  Film  GobdcII 
In  your  Community? 

Write:  FCA.CW.Onlailn  St.,Chlcati  10 


True  teaching  films  are  not  made  overnight. 

For  twenty  years  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  has  been  building  the 
world's  largest  library  of  authentic  classroom  rriotion  pictures.  Today,  the  more 
than  300  EBFilms  are  recognized  as  the  classic  films  in  the  audio-visual  field.  They 
form  the  basic  film  libraries  in  all  America's  leading  schools. 

Rikki—the  Baby  Monkey  and  Animals  Growing  Up  are  the  very  latest  addi- 
tions to  EBFilms'  great  series  on  animal  life.  Like  the  famed  Adventures  oj  Bunny 
Rabbit,  they  are  the  product  of  exhaustive  research  and  long-range  planning.  Pro- 
duced by  the  men  who  pioneered  the  first  sound  classroom  motion  picture  in  1929, 
they  are  authentic  teaching  tools.  Teachers  can  select  these  authentic  teaching  tools 
with  confidence  . . .  knowing  they  fit  the  basic  curriculum  of  America's  schools  . . . 
knowing  they  are  always  timely— and  timeless. 

Order  Rikki—the  Baby  Monkey  and  Animals  Growing  Up  now  from  your 
EBFilms  representative,  or  write  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

WILMETTE,   ILLINOIS 
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WE  M£K  1  AGAIN  in  ihe  diiss- 
rooms,  conference  rooms  and 
communit\  loiiiiiis  across  ilic  naiioii 
to  face  a  new  fall  season,  a  new  si  Iiool 
year  and  new  challenges  to  om  ca- 
pacity lo  grow  and  meet  tlie  respon- 
sibilities of  tills  compk'x  and  increas- 
ingh  smaller  \vorld. 

Public  a^vareness  of  (he  crisis  in 
education  has  been  evident  in  the 
midsimnner  debates  on  Federal  aid 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press;  the 
scliool  population  problem  which 
many  yoimg  parents  face  this  fall 
will  be  faced  by  all  citizens  and 
their  elected  representatives  in  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments 
time  and  again  in  the  months  ahead. 
Ten  billions  in  new  schoolhouse  con- 
struction will  not  solve  it;  thousands 
of  additional  teachers  will  have  to  be 
wooed  and  won  to  the  profession. 
.\nd  this  is  the  titne  to  bring  the 
.\merican  people  the  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  that  audio  and  visual 
tools  can  play  a  vital  role  in  uphold- 
ing the  standards  of  good  teaching. 
Equality  of  learning  opportunity  is 
fundamental.  By  1956  the  U.  S. 
will  have  to  find  some  way  to  cope 
with  an  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment 45.6%  greater  than  1947,  a  year 
in  which  we  already  had  unprece- 
dented housing  and  teacher  short- 
ages. High  school  enrollment  will  be 
13.3%  greater  in  1956,  rising  to 
29.4%  by  1960! 

National  A-V  Convention  Notes 

♦  The  passing  of  summer's  record 
temperatures  will  cause  little  sadness 
as  the  invigorating  coolness  of  au- 
tumn per\ades  the  air.  In  a  rare 
interlude  of  ideal  temperature  the 
1700  delegate's  from  education,  indus- 
try and  community  life  who  met  at 
the  National  .Audio-Visual  Conven- 


Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT  ON   PERSONALITIES  AND   EVENTS 


lion  in  Chicago  [idy  29-.\ugust  3  en- 
joved  a  successful  series  of  meetings. 

The  four  sponsoring  organizations. 
The  National  .Association  of  Visual 
Education  Dealers,  the  Educational 
Film  Library  Association,  Film 
Coiuicil  of  America,  and  the  Mid- 
west Forum  on  Audio-Visual  Aids 
were  joined  by  a  fifth  group  as  the 
state  directors  of  audio-visual  and 
radio  education  were  called  together 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Earl  James  McGrath. 

Highlights  of  the  Convention  were 
certainly  the  1949  Naved  Trade 
Show  which  presented  the  full  range 
of  new  equipment  and  new  materials, 
the  FCA  banquet  meeting,  the  SVE 
and  Radiant  social  events,  as  well  as 
the  many  informative  and  highly  in- 
teresting convention  sessions  of  the 
respective  groups.  A  more  detailed 
report  on  these  Convention  proceed- 
ings appears  on  the  following  pages. 

These  Names  Make  Headlines: 

♦  We  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
recent  appointment  of  See  &  Hear's 
founder- publisher  and  president, 
Earl  M.  Hale  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin, to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  Nominated  by 
Go\ernor  Rennebohm  to  this  im- 
portant post  on  September  10,  Mr. 
Hale  has  recently  been  a  member  of 
the    state    commission    on    improve- 


\lFFT  F.FI.A's  .SicnioNM,  Lfadf.rs:  (below,  left  In  right)  arc  Glrii 
.MrCrat ken,  James  P.  Fitzwater,  Helen  Rnchford.  Paul  }\'ei>(ll  and 
(•firrett   Weathers. 


ment  of  the  educational  system.  As 
president  of  E.  M.  Hale  and  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Hale  is  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  publishers  of  children's 
books.  He  has  directed  the  activities 
of  the  Family  Service  association  of 
Eau  Claire  for  the  past  27  years  and 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Eau  Claire 
youth  center.  Congratidations  to  an 
energetic  businessman  who  has  ful- 
filled the  obligations  of  a  gcxxi  citi- 
zen and  public  servant. 

♦  Edgar  Dale  of  Ohio  State's  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Research  was  the 
audio-visual  leader  representing  the 
U.  S.  at  the  recent  UNESCO  .sessions 
in  Paris  last  month. 

♦  Paid  Wagner,  luitil  recently  the 
public  relations  director  of  Bell  & 
Howell,  assiuned  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  as  president  of  Florida's 
Rollins  College  this  month.  Paul 
was  in  charge  of  the  second  annual 
program  of  the  Film  Council  of 
America  dining  the  National  A-V 
Convention.  All  the  best  for  an  out- 
standing career! 

♦  Edward  T.  Schofield,  of  the  Nevv- 
ark,  N.  J.  Public  Schools,  is  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the  Edu- 
cational Film  Library  Association. 
Ford  Lemler  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  elected  vice-president; 
Edgar  Dale  is  secretary.  Bertha 
Landers,  Elizabeth  Golterraan,  and 

((XJNTINUED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGE) 

Educational  Film  Library  Assn.  Board  Mfmrfju,  pietured  are  (left 
to  right)  I.  C.  Boerlin.  Emily  Jones,  J.  R.  Bingham,  Bertha  Landers, 
and  Walter  A.  Willirh.   (Bob  Hall  Photos) 


A  N  N  f  A  L     FALL     R  E  V  I  E  \V 
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EnicATioN-xr,  i  ii.Nt   iihrvr^    experts  "look  at   the  films"  in    one  of  the  general  sessions  at  the  recent  EFLA  conference. 
Chairman  {standiujr  lefi)  ,fns   Walter  A.   Wittich.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,   ir.  of   Wisconsin. 


Sight  and  Sound: 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 
Mr.  Lemler  are  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  EFLA's  board  of  directors 
and  will  serve  three  year  terms. 

♦  E.  C.  Waggoner,  of  the  Elgin,  Illi- 
nois Public  Schools  is  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Midwest  Forum  on  Au- 
dio-Visual Aids. 

♦  Special  regards  to  Robert  deKief- 
fer,  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tion at  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Film  Council  of  America  last 
month. 

ALA   Holds  Regional   Meetings: 

♦  A  series  of  nationwide  regional 
conferences,  which  have  replaced  the 
centralized  annual  gathering  of  the  • 
American  Library  Association,  began 
last  month  in  Vancouver.  B.  C.  as 
Far  Western  stale  delegates  attended 
the  first  of  these  sessions.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  special  audio-vis- 
ual programs  are  being  held  for  li- 
brarians. Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  libra- 
ry film  advisor  of  the  ALA,  was  in 
charge  of  general  program  arrange- 
ments. Grace  Stevenson  of  the  Seat- 
tle Public  Library  arranged  the  well- 
aticntled  ]Mograni  at  Vancouver. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  conference 
followed  at  Fort  CloUins,  Colorado 
and  subsequent  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City  and  at  Miami,  Flo- 
rida, later  in  the  fall. 

News-Notes  About  Personalities: 

♦  John  Hamilton,  fornieiiv  film  offi- 
cer at  Chicago  for  the  Briii-,ji  Infor- 
mation Services,  has  joined  the  U.S. 


Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland 
-featured  speaker  at  NA  VED 


State  Department.  A  farewell  lunch- 
eon was  held  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 


ilton by  the  Film  Council  of  Chica- 
go in  mid-September,  just  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Washington  en- 
route  to  his  post  at  Tehran,  Iran. 

♦  C.  R.  Crakes,  educational  director 
of  the  DeVry  Corporation,  was  in 
charge  of  the  summer  course  on 
audio-visual  teaching  aids  at  North- 
western University.  131  educators, 
representing  25  states  and  provinces 
of  Canada  were  enrolled  in  the  sec- 
ond largest  class  of  this  kind  ever 
held  at  the  Evanston  university. 

♦  Robert  E.  Schreiber  is  the  new 
director  of  audio-visual  service  and 
instructor  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Maine. 


EFLA  Holds  Sixth  Annual  Conference 

IMPROVING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PATTERNS  IS  PRINCIPAL  THEME 


•k  Education's  leading  role  in  the 
National  Audio-Visual  Convention 
at  Chicago  July  29  to  August  3  was 
filled  by  the  sixth  annual  gathering 
of  members  of  the  Educational  Film 
Library  Association.  The  program's 
principal  theme  was  "Improving  Ad- 
ministrative and  Super\isory  Patterns 
for  Audio-Visual  Center  Operations." 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ernest  Tiemann  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  University, 
and  James  P.  Fitzwaier,  director  of 
visual  education  in  Chicago's  public 
schools. 

Featured  program  events  included 
a  film  evaluation  session  on  contro- 
versial   films   headed   bv   Waller  A. 


Wittich  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  evening  of  July  29  and  a 
general  session  address  by  Floyde  E. 
Brooker,  visual  aids  chief  for  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  "EFLA 
and  UNESCO."  J.  Bruce  Buckler, 
International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration, also  spoke  on  the  use  of 
audio-\isual  materials  in  business  and 
industry. 

A  resolution  which  recommended 
the  prompt  ado|)tion  by  the  United 
Nations  through  UNESCO  of  the 
agreement  permitting  the  free  flow 
of  educational  films  between  the 
member  nations  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing.   Reports  by  Emily  Jones,  secre- 
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Featurhd   si'EAKKR   CHARi.ES   H.   Percv,   president   nf  Bell   and    Howell,    addresses    the    annual    banijiiel    nieeting    of    llu 
Film  Council  of  America  held  during  the   recent  National  Audiovisual   Conx'entinn    in    Chicago. 


lai  y,  and  by  othc;-  officers  were  pre- 
sented at  this  session. 

Recent  EFLA  projects,  including 
film  e\aluation  services  and  other 
publication  efforts,  were  also  re- 
viewed and  new  developments  pre- 
sented. 

Midwest  Forum  Meets  at  Chicago 

♦  Orlin  Trapp,  of  the  Waukegan 
(111.)    public  schools,  was  chairman 

of  the  Midwest  Forum  program  dur- 
ing the  National  Audio-Visual  meet- 
ings. A  panel  discussion  on  "Prog- 
ress in  Audio-Visual  Education"  was 
led  by  Floyde  Brooker,  with  mem- 
bers including  Carl  Menzer,  director 
of  radio  at  the  University  of  Iowa: 
George  Mills,  audio-\isiial  considt- 
ant  of  the  Kalamazoo  public  schools; 
Vernon  L.  Nickell,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  -State  of  Illinois  and 
Walter  Witlich.  of  the  Uni\ersitv  of 
W'isconsin. 

Dr.  Harold  Hand,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois presented  an  evening  address 
on  "The  Place  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
in  the  Curriculum." 

NAVED  Program  on  Education 

♦  Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  NAVED  Conven- 
tion on  Monday,  August  1.  Godfrey 
M.  Elliott,  vice-president  of  Young 
America  Films,  delivered  the  princi- 
pal marketing  address  on  "Educa- 
tional Markets  for  Audio-Visual  Ma- 
terials" during  the  regidar  NAVED 
program  that  followed.  E.  E.  Carter, 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  is  the 
newly-elected  president  of  NAVED. 


Oklahoma  Stresses  Better  A-V  Utilization 

UNIVERSITY  SPONSORS  A  MODEL  STATEWIDE  CONFERENCE 


•k  .Although  several  siunmer  months 
have  elapsed,  the  Tenth  Annual 
Audio-Visual  Education  Conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
on  June  30  and  July  1  stands  out 
as  a  model  of  this  kind  of  group 
leadership.  An  attendance  of  350, 
with  103  persons  serving  in  some  ac- 
tive capacity  on  the  program,  was 
recorded  for  the  fifteen  interest 
groups  at  the  Coiiference. 

W.  R.  Fulton,  head  of  the  audio- 
visual department  at  the  University 
and  John  J.  Long,  consultant  to  the 
audio-^'isual  department  reported  the 
effective  sessions.  Featured  speakers 
included  Dr.  Oliver  Hodge,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Department  of 


Public  Instruction;  Dr.  John  Rack- 
ley,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  Oklahoma;  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Worthy, 
head  of  the  audio-visual  edticaiion 
department  at  the  U.  of  Mississippi. 
Following  Dr.  Hodge's  address  on 
the  progress  of  the  statewide  a-v 
program,  a  panel  composed  of  chair- 
man Earl  Cross,  coordinator  of  visual 
education  in  the  State  Department, 
Godfrey  Elliott,  vice-president  of 
Young  America  Films,  Mrs.  Irene 
McGoodwin,  Ardmore  public  schools, 
C.  E.  Costley,  Oklahoma  City  public 
schools,  and  Kenneth  Harrcl,  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Fletcher, 
Okla.,  discussed  the  utilization  of 
materials  at  the  local  school  level. 


Oki.ahom  V  coNEERENCE  HK.HLK.HTS  included  (left)  the  administrator's  conference  6n 
furthering  good  utilization  practices  and  (right)  the  featured  address  of  Dr.  Oliivr  Hodge, 
sufyerintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Instruction. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Comment 

•  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THIRD  ANNUAL  FALL  REVIEW  * 


*  On  the  pages  that  follow,  the  edi- 
tors of  See  and  Hear  present  the  an- 
nual Fall  Re\'iew  of  New  Class- 
room Films.  Information  on  some 
titles  was  recei\ed  too  late  for  men- 
tion in  the  Review  listings  and  we 
should  like  to  call  them  to  your  at- 
tention in  other  pages  of  this  issue. 
Every  listed  producer  of  classroom 
films  was  contacted  by  See  &  Hear 
staff  editors  in  person,  by  mail,  phone 
or  wire  in  order  to  bring  our  na- 
tionwide family  of  readers  as  com- 
prehensi^■e  a  report  on  recent  pro- 
duction as  possible. 

Now  Being  Widely  Used 
Inaugurated  two  years  ago  as  a 
special  service,  this  annual  Fall  Re- 
view is  being  used  many  months 
after  its  early  fall  publication  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  producers  and 
as  evidenced  by  the  flow  of  letters 
from  readers  to  our  Chicago  staff 
headquarters.  Supplementary  pages 
will  appear  as  before  in  succeeding 
issues  -so  that  readers  are  kept  up 
to  date  on  all  new  releases  from  these 
specializing  producers  of  school  and 
community  films. 


Few  sponsored  films  appear  in 
these  pages.  To  list  these  without, 
serious  evaluation  would  serve  nei- 
ther sponsor  nor  teacher  and  we 
recognize  a  prior  responsibility  in 
this  Review  to  assist  those  who  ha\e 
created  educational  materials  with- 
out outside  aid.  Many  outstanding 
new  sponsored  films  are  certainly 
available  and  these  are  reported 
^vhenever  they  merit  comment  and 
whenever  evaluation  data  is  com- 
plete. 

Increasing  Flow  of  Production 

An  important  measure  of  the 
growth  of  the  educational  film  field 
is  evidenced  by  the  additional  pages 
required  to  list  nearly  a  hundred 
more  titles  than  our  previous  (Sep- 
tember 1948) 'inventory.  Undoubted- 
ly some  excellent  films  ha^e  been 
omitted  but  in  the  main  this  survey 
is  representative  of  most  materials 
issued  since  approximately  January 
1,  1949. 

The  quality  of  materials  listed  is 
improving  with  some  real  greatness 
achieved  at  times.  The  art  of  the 
classroom  and  communit\  film  is  cer- 


tainly at  high  standard  in  such  sub- 
jects as  The  Looti's  Necklace,  Pic- 
lure  in  Your  Mind,  and  Princeton. 
Color  plays  an  increasingly  important 
role  and  the  importance  of  research 
and  scholarly  preparation  is  evident 
in  recent  efforts  of  McGraw  Hill,  EB 
Films,  and  others. 

FiLMSTRiPs  Coming  to  Fore 

Behind  the  whole  field,  the  basic 
and  utterly  simple  but  vastly  impor- 
tant silent  filmstrip  is  rapidly  com- 
ing iiito  its  own.  Note  especially  the 
increasing  number  of  producers  and 
the  regular  flow  of  correlated  series 
listed  here.  Text  book  publishers 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  filmstrip 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  new 
^■ollnnes;  its  flexibility  and  economy 
make  possible  the  lighted  screen  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  classrooms  where 
visual  education  is  more  learend  than 
fact. 

Motion  pictiues  and  filmstrips 
have  different  and  well-identified 
tasks.  Having  taken  this  basic  first 
step  toward  impro\ing  our  teaching, 
there  will  be  man)'  more  teacliers 
ready  to  use  the  16mm  sound  motion 
picture  in  its  rightful  place  Avithin 
the  frame'ivork  of  the  daily  curricu- 
lum and  i?i  the  classroom. 


The  editors  of  LIFE  announce 
a  new  educational  service  .  .  . 


LIFE 


filmstrips 

in  color 


Limited  editions;  of  35nun,  50-frame  filmstrips  printed  from 
life's  color  transparencies  of  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces of  art,  architecture  and  archeology.  Lceture  notes 
inchnled.  Ready  in  October:  Heritage  of  the  Mara.  The  Atom. 
The  Middle  Ages  and   GioUo's   Life  of  Christ.   $1.50   each. 


(hders  Jillcil  in  itnlrr  re- 
cpiivil.  liiioklct  on  request. 


LIFE  FILMSTRIPS  .  Time  A  Life  Bl,lp.  •  ')  Ko.k.-f.ll.r  Plaza  •  N.  Y. 
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SEE    &    HEAR    FALL    REVIEW 


ANNUAL  FALL  REVIEW  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 


Primary  Grades 

Alice   &  Jerry   Pre-Primer  Series   (3   strips)   2 

lilies  B<SW,  1  title  Color  or  B&W.    Purchase 

SVE. 
•  Produced  in  cooperation  with  Row  Peter- 
son &  Co.  to  correlate  with  the  publishing 
company's  New  Alice  S  Jerry  Pre-Primers  in 
use  in  many  U.  S.  schools  (SEE  &  HEAR, 
Dec.  '48).  Each  strip  complete  with  text-book 
correlated  captions  and  teacher's  manual; 
additional  titles  to  be  announced  later. 
Open  the  Door:  Skip  Along:  Under  the  Sky 
(available  in  Color  or  B&W); 

A   scene  Irom   "Alice   &  Jerry  Series" 


Community  Activities  Series  (2  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  SVE.   Price  after  strip  title. 

•  Both  strips  have  captions  and  titles  are- 
Jack  Sees  the  News  Made  $3. 

Jack  Banks  His  Savings  $2.50 

Community  Helpers  Series  (5  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $3  each.    SVE. 

•  The  story  of  those  faithful  helpers  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
American  community,  but  whose  services  are 
seldom  appreciated.  For  the  primary  student. 
Titles  are:  The  Fireman:  The  Postman:  The 
Policeman;    The   Grocer:    The   Baker. 

David  and  His  Family  (30  frames)  Purchase: 
Young  America. 

•  A  discussion  for  primary  grade  students 
of  the  advent  of  a  new  baby  in  the  family 
and  the  necessary  adjustments  that  are  made 
by  a  four-year-old  boy. 

Flicka,  Ricka,  Dicka  Stories  (6  strips)  Color. 
Purchase:  $19.50  for  unit.    Popular  Science. 

•  For  primary  children  with  emphasis  on 
story  telling  and  reading.  There  are  120 
color  pictures  to  the  unit  which  illustrate  the 
children's  books  of  Maj.  Lindman, 

Friendship  Fables  Series  (4  strips)  Color. 
Purchase:  $4  each  or  $15  set.  SVE  or 
Filmfax. 

•  Fouf  of  Aesops  Fables  are  told  using 
illustrations    by    Olive    Bailey.     Vocabulary 


FILMSTRIPS 

and  slides  for  all  grade  levels 


building  is  stressed. 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse  uses 
the  same  verbs  repeated  in  various  tenses  as 
well  as  words  repeated  again  in  a  different 
context  so  that  the  association  of  the  words 
in  a  sentence  gives  the  child  the  meaning. 
The  Fox  and  the  Stork  illustrates  the  art  of 
repetition  of  words. 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Turtle  illustrates  the  use 
of  direct  quotations  and  demonstrates  the  use 
of  the  "ing"  words  as  running  and  slipping. 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher  introduces  some 
arithmetic  words  as  they  appear  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

HoUday  Series  (2  sets — 4  filmstrips  ea.)  Color. 

Purchase:    $15    per    set;     $5    each.    Young 

America. 
•  Eight  significant  holidays  are  included, 
as  follows:  Set  1:  Columbus  Day  (3D  frames);' 
Hallowe'en  (26  frames);  Thanksgiving  (30 
frames);  Christmas  (28  frames);  Set  2:  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  (28  frames);  St.  'Valentine's 
Day  (27  frames);  Washington's  Birthday  (29 
frames);    Easier  (27  frames). 

from  Young  America's  Holiday  Series 


...  but  many   people   live   whar* 
il  is  warm  and  junny  at  Christmaf. 


HoUday  Series  in  Color  (2  strips)  Color.    Pur- 
chase: $5  each.    SVE. 

•  The  Story  of  Johnny  Appleseed  and  the 
Story  of  Thanksgiving  are  charmingly  told 
in  a  series  of  original  color  drawings.  These 
are  the  first  of  the  new  holiday  series. 

Junior  Travel  Series  (1  strip)  B&W.    Purchase: 
$3.    SVE. 

•  Filmstrip  with  captions  is  titled:  Jack  Takes 
a  Trip  by  Bus. 

Nestor  Primary  School  Series  (3   strips)  Pur- 
chase: Nestor. 

•  Titles  of  the  three  strips  are  as  follows: 
Peter  and  Polly  Puppet  Go  To  School:  A 
Morning  in  School;  Safe  Use  of  Swings  and 
Slides. 

Primary  Health  Series  (4  strips)  Color.    Pur- 
chase: $20  set.    SVE. 

•  Susan  and  Peter's  everyday  experiences 
with  their  family  and  pets  stressing  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  healthful  living.    The  topics 


presented  are  personal  hygiene,  proper  nu- 
trition, proper  growth  and  proper  dress. 

Primary  Heading  Textlilms  (8  strips)  Color. 
Purchase:  $5  each  for  first  seven,  $3  for 
eighth  which  is  B&W.   SVE. 

•  This  series  was  produced  in  cooperation 
with  Laidlaw  Brothers  to  help  develop  the 
vocabulary  of  primary  readers.  The  titles  are: 
We  Go  to  School:  We  Learn  to  Read:  Up 
the  Reading  Road:  On  the  Way  to  Storyland 

•  Part  I:  On  the  Way  to  Storyland  Part  11: 
Making  Story  Book  Friends  Part  I;  Making 
Story  Book  Friends  Part  II:  Reading  Readiness 
Skill  Development  (B&W). 

Sonny  and  His  Barnyard  Friends  (sound-slide 
film — 15  min)  Color.  Purchase:  $18.  De- 
plete. 

•  A  little  boy  named  Sonny  gets  lost  in  the 
woods  and  meets  all  the  animals  of  the  farm 
during  his  adventure.  An  original  musical 
score  accompanies  film.  The  film  is  available 
with  either  33  1/3  RPM  record  for  use  with 
sound  slidefilm  projector  or  with  78  RPM 
record  for  use  with  stripfilm  projector  and 
standard  record  player. 

Work    &   Play    With    Janet    Series    (6    strips) 

B&W.   Purchase:   Curriculum. 

•  New  series  of  discussional  filmstrips,  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  Curriculum  Films. 
The  set  includes  six  modern  stories  for  pri-' 
mary  and  lower  elementary  grade  students. 
Each  strip  provides  the  teacher  with  visual 
and  vocabulary  material  for  a  study  unit 
covering  a  specific  aspect  of  home  and  com- 
munity life,  and  each  serves  as  supplemen- 
tary reading  material  for  language  arts 
work.  Titles:  Janet's  Birthday  Cart:  Janet's 
Ducks  &  Geese:  Janet  Helps  Mother:  Fun 
On  a  Picnic:  Janet  Visits  a  Dairy  Farm: 
Making   Gingerbread   Boys. 

Intermediate  Grades 

Baking  Bread  (1  strip)  Purchase:  Nestor. 

•  Prepared  for  elementary  grades. 

Basic  Science  Series  (3  strips) 

•  This  series  now  has  seven  strips  and  has 
been  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Row 
Peterson  Textbook  Co.    Latest  additions  are: 

The  Air  About  Us  B&W.    Purchase:  $3.    SVE. 

Living    Things    Color.     Purchase:    $7.     SVE. 

Describes   common   plants  and  animals. 

Our  Ocean  of  Air  B&W.    Purchase:  $3.    SVE. 

•  These  strips  teach  basic  science  principles 
by  relating  them  to  familiar  every  day  ex- 
perience of  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
students.  Question-frames  appear  at  regular 
intervals  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  classroom 
discussion.  (OVER) 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 


IS 


NEW  FILMSTRIPS 


A  scene  from  "Dental  Health"   SVE 

Dental   Health   for   Young    America    (1    strip) 

B&W.   Purchase:  $3.   SVE. 

•  The  latest  developments  in  the  field  of 
dental  education  are  explained  and  the 
child's  responsibility  for  practicing  good 
dental  care  is  stressed. 

English  Grammar  Series  (4  strips)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $12  set.   SVE. 

•  English  grammar  and  sentence  construction 
and  sentence  diagraming  are  illustrated. 
Sentences  are  compared  to  a  train  with  each 
word  being  one  of  the  cars. 

Exploring  Through  Maps  (4  strips)  Color  and 
B&W.  Purchase:  $16.50  series,  or  Maps  and 
Their  Meanings  $6,  other  strips  $3.50  each. 
Popular  Science. 

•  Explains  the  meaning  of  longitude  and 
latitude  and  the  uses  of  maps.  Titles  in  the 
series  are:  Maps  and  Their  Meanings;  We 
Live  On  a  Huge  Ball;  Flat  Maps  of  a  Round 
World;  Maps  and  Men. 

Four  Great  American  Presidents  (4  strips) 
Color.    Purchase:   Curriculum  Films. 

•  Designed  primarily  for  intermediate  grade 
use,  the  series  covers  the  life  and  times  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Collab- 
orators: Dr.  Louis  Jones,  head  of  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Society;  and  Roger 
Butterfield,  author  of  "The  American  Past." 
General  Science  Why  Series  (3  strips)  B&W. 

Purchase:  $3  each.    SVE. 
Why  Does  the  Wind  Blow?;  Why  Does  the 
Weather  Change?;  Why  the  Seasons? 

History  of  Shelter.  B&W.  Purchase:  $3  each 
strip.    SVE. 

•  An  addition  to  the  World  Past  &  Present 
Series,  produced  by  SVE  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Museum.  Illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  climate,  culture,  and  environment 
as  major  influences  determining  the  types  of 
shelter  men  have  built  for  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  at  different 
times  in  history.  Other  titles  in  series:  Men 
of  New  Stone  Age;   Men  of  Old  Stone  Age. 


Frame   in   "History  of   Shelter" 

Reconstruction  of  Neoltthk  Pile  Dwelling 

Industrial  Geography  Series  (4  strips)  B&W 
and  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  strips  $3  each. 
Color  Strips  $5  each.    SVE. 

•  This  series  was  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
Titles  are:  Sweet  Sap  B&W.  Manual  included. 
Story  of  Wheat  B&W.  Manual  included.  The 
Milk  We  Drink  Color.    A  loaf  of  Bread  Color. 

Industrial  Geography  Series  (2  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $3  v/ith  manual.   SVE. 

•  Cotton,  from  planting  to  finished  cloth. 
These  scenes  were  chosen  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. Titles  are:  Cotton — from  Field  to  Mill; 
Cotton — from  Mill   to    Finished   Product. 

Let's  Draw  a  Story  (86  frames)  Color.  Sound 
Slide.  Purchase:  with  record  $18.  Depicto 
Films. 

•  Sonny  has  several  adventures  with  ani- 
mals who  speak,  sing  and  play  musical 
instruments  and  impart  to  him  suggestions  on 
cleanliness  and  proper  food  habits.  A  pony, 
a  cow,  a  cat,  a  dog  and  a  hen  frolic  with 
the  small  boy. 

Milling  Flour  (1  strip)  Purchase:  Nestor.  Kit 
of  milling  samples  included. 

•  Prepared  for  elementary  grades. 

Nature's     Enchanted    Weedlands     Series    (6 

strips)  B&W.    Purchase:  $18.    SVE. 

•  Spiders  and  insects  are  identified  and 
their  habits  explained.  Instructive  text  frames 
in  each  strip. 


'Nature's    Enchanted    Weedlands" 


Nature's    Greatest    Treasure    Series    (I    strip) 

B&W.    Purchase:  $3.    SVE. 

•  The  important  steps  in  the  modern  produc- 
tion of  coal  are  illustrated  in  the  first  strip 
of  this  new  series  titled  Coal.  Where  We 
Find  It  and  How  We  Mine  It.  The  film  was 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Institute  of  America. 

Oranges  (2  strips)  Purchase:  Nestor. 

•  Prepared  for  elementary  grades.  Titles  are: 
Story  of  Oranges.  How  They  Are  Grown. 
Story  of  Oranges,  How  They  Are  Packed. 

New  Outline  Map  Series  (12  slides)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $3.75  set.    Young  America. 

•  Black  and  white  slides  for  Geography  and 
History  classes  with  outline  maps  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  North  America,  South  America, 
Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  Asia,  Eurasia, 
Mediterranean  area  and  the  world.  A  teach- 
er's guide  accompanies  the  set. 

Regional  Geography  (6  strips)  Color.  Pur- 
chase: $31.50  series,  $6  strip.  Popular 
Science. 

•  Each  strip  of  this  Richard  Nelson  Travel 
series  visits  a  different  region.  Pictures  illus- 
trate  scenic,   agricultural,   historical,   cultural 


Scene  in  "Regional  Geography  Series" 

and  industrial  highlights.  Titles  are  as  fol- 
lows: Northwestern  Holiday;  Mexican  Jour- 
ney— Part  I;  Mexican  Journey — Part  II;  Mexi- 
can Journey — Part  III;  Land  of  the  Mayas — 
The   Yucatan;    Nova   Scotia  and  the   Gaspe. 

Science    Adventure    Series — The   Sky    Unit — 

(7  strips)  B&W.   Purchase:  Jam  Handy. 

•  A  unit  made  up  during  the  war  for 
military  and  industrial  use.  There  are  two 
to  four  lessons  in  astronomy  on  each  strip, 
20  lessons  in  all.  Frames  with  questions 
and  suggested  experiments  are  included. 
Titles  are:  A  Multitude  of  Suns;  Stories  of 
the  Constellations;  The  Sun's  Family;  Inter- 
esting Things  About  Planets;  Our  Neighbor 
the  Moon;  The  Changing  Moon;  How  We 
Learn  About  the  Sky. 

Ships  and  Harbors  Series  (6  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $16.50  set  with  manual.  Young 
America. 

•  A  study  of  harbor  and  water  commerce 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  classes. 
Titles  are:  The  Harbor;  The  Passenger  Liner; 
The  Freighter;  The  Fireboat;  The  Tugboat; 
The  Lighthouse. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Flag  (3  strips) 
Color.  Purchase:  $5  each  or  $11.50  for  the 
set  with  study  guide.   Filmfax. 

•  In  The  Flag  Is  Born,  the  history  of  America 
from  the  Vikings  to  the  birth  of  the  new 
United  States  of  America,  unfolds  through 
flags. 

The  Flag  Develops  traces  the  growth  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  from  its  early  form  to  the 
flag  we  know  today. 

How  to  Honor  and  Display  the  Flag  is  the 
third  in  the  series.  It  ends  with  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 


"The  Story  of  the   American  Flag" 


Most  early  American  flags  were  made 
at  home  by  patriotic  women  who  worked 
together  making  flags  for  their  country. 

Tronsportation  Around  the  World  (6  strips) 
B&W.  Purchase  $19.50  a  set,  $3.50  a  strip. 
Popular  Science. 
•  Various  methods  of  transportation  are 
illustrated.  Contrasts  are  made  between  early 
types  or  types  still  used  in  backward  areas 
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and  modprn  m^lhoHs,  Tillos  ar.^  Wheels, 
Animals  and  Men;  Enqines.  Rails  and  Roads: 
Sleam,  Sail  and  Muscle;  Water  Travel  Today; 
Conquering  the  Airways;  Saiely  in  Trans- 
portation. 

Progress   in   Transportation   (PopSci) 


High    School    Level 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

Giotto's  Frescoes  of  the  Life  ol  Christ  (50 
frames)  Color.  Purchase:  $4.50  Life  Film- 
strips. 

•  These  color  photographs  of  Giotto's  work 
in  the  Arena  Chapel  in  Padua  were  taken 
by  Fernand  Bourges  for  the  1948  Christmas 
issue  of  Life  magazine.  Accompanying  the 
strip  are  extensive  lecture  notes. 

The  Shakespeare  Series  (8  strips)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $22.50  v/ith  teacher's  guide  or  $3.50 
each.    Young  America  Films. 

•  Each  of  these  strips  has  from  40  to  60 
frames.  The  titles  follow:  An  Introduction  to 
William  Shakespeare;  Shakespeare's  Theatre; 
Pictorial  Guides  to  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Henry  'V,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Violin  (21  frames)  B&W  Purchase:  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Captions  explain  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  violin  and  present  facts  about  the 
kind  of  wood  used  in  its  construction. 

HEALTH  WELFARE 
AND  SPORTS  FILMSTRIPS 

Health  Center  (35  frames)  B&W.  Purchase:  $1. 
BIS. 

•  The  film  describes  the  work  of  an  existing 
Health  Center  to  illustrate  the  national  net- 
work of  Centers  which  will  be  created  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  of  the  Labor  government. 

Hiqhliqhls  of  Basketball  (1  strip)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $3.   SVE. 

•  Beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  game  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  in  1891,  the  high- 
lights and  personalities  of  basketball  are 
pictured  including  championship  teams  of 
today. 

Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Series  (3  strips) 
Color.  Purchase:  National  Film  Board  ol 
Canada.    (Teacher's  Manual  included) 

•  These  filmstrips  prepared  for  post  adoles- 
cent girls  and  women  may  be  adapted  for 
use  in  health  and  hygiene  classes  for  senior 
high  school.  They  present  traditionally  "diffi- 
cult" subject  matter  in  an  accurate,  scientific, 
and  wholesome  manner.  Individual  titles: 
Feminine  Hyqiene  (34  frames);  Nine  to  Get 
Ready — Pregnancy   (51    frames);    Introducinq 


Baby  (58  frames).  A  teacher's  manual  ac- 
companies each  strip. 

Safely  Series  (8  strips)  B&W.    Purchase:  $24 

set.    SVE. 

•  Basic  information  on  fire,  traffic,  bicycle, 
laboratory,  electrical,  home  and  other  general 
safety  subjects.  The  film  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Air  Aqe  Physics:  Heat  (U  ;itnps)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $46.50.    Jam  Handy. 

•  23  carefully  organized  lessons  covering 
699  different  pictures  form  this  series  on 
heat.  The  film  discusses  the  nature,  origin' 
and  measurement  of  heat,  covers  the  field  of 
refrigeration  and  discusses  putting  heat  to 
work  on  the  operation  of  internal  combustion 
'^ngines. 

Areas  by  Integration  Using  Polar  Coordinates 

(filmstrip)  B&W.   Purchase:  $3.   SVE. 

•  Calculus  is  introduced  to  the  beginning 
student  in  a  series  of  simple  illustrations 
prepared  by  Edwin  A.  Whitman,  professor  of 
Mathematics,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  Calculus  strips. 

Chemistry  for  Our  Times  (9  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

•  A  series  of  nine  film  strips  for  use  in 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Designed  to 
stimulate  student  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
to  facilitate  their  absorption  of  a  vast  amount 
of  unfamiliar  factual  material.  The  films  are 
correlated  with  the  text-book  "Chemistry  for 
Our  Times"  by  Weaver  and  Foster,  published 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Titles  are:  The  Kinetic 
Molecular  Theory;  The  Atomic  Theory;  The 
Chemical  Formula;  Equations;  The  Structure 
of  the  Atom;  Ionization;  Acid  and  Basic 
Solutions;  Electrolysis;  The  Periodic  Table. 

Elementary  Science  Series  (4  strips)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $3.50  each  or  $10  for  set.  Young 
America. 

•  Four  science  filmstrips  with  teacher's 
guides  included  that  parallel  the  Young 
America  16mm  films  of  the  same  titles. 
Day  and  Night  (34  frames).  Electricity  (41 
frames);  Magnets  (46  frames);  What  Makes 
Rain  (40  frames). 

History  of  Measures  (6  strips)  B&W.  Purchase: 
Young  America. 

•  A  series  of  films  illustrating  the  origins  of 
our  measuring  systems.  For  elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  Arithmetic  classes.  Titles 
are:  History  of  Area  Measure;  History  of 
Linear  Measure;  History  of  Weight  and 
Volume  Measure;  History  of  Our  Number 
System;  History  of  Our  Calendar;  History  of 
Telling   Time. 

Science  Series  (250  frames)  Color.  Purchase: 
Eye  Gate  House.    $22.50  a  set. 

•  The  first  of  the  Modem  Teaching  Aids 
Club  Plan.  The  plan  will  work  similar  to 
that  of  book  clubs,  giving  free  dividends  to 
regular  buyers.  In  a  year's  time  the  buyer 
will  have  acguired  100  color  filmstrips  for 
$1.68  each.  The  titles  in  the  first  series  for 
intermediate  grades  are:  What  Is  the  Sky?; 
How  Our  Earth  Began:  About  Our  Earth; 
Our  Earth  Is  Moving;  Our  Changing  Earth; 
The  Beginnings  of  Life;  Animals  of  Long 
Ago;  Man  of  Long  Ago;  Parts  of  a  Flowering 
Plant. 


NEW  FILMSTRIPS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

About   People   (63   frames)   Color.     Purchase: 
$5.    Anti-Defamation  League. 

•  The  basic  unity  of  mankind  despite  the 
outward  differences  in  racial  and  cultural 
characteristics  is  stressed.  A  discussion  guide 
accompanies  the  film. 

America  Helps  Europe  Series  (3  strips)  B&W. 

Purchase:  SVE. 

•  A  current  events  and  social  studies  series 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Summarizes  pres- 
ent needs  in  Europe  and  shows  how  volun- 
tary aid  from  America  has  brought  a  meas- 
ure of  help  to  many  groups  abroad  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked  in 
broad  over-all  relief  projects.  Titles:  Story  of 
Clothing  in  Europe;  Story  of  Hunger  in 
Europe;   European   Youth   Asks  a  Chance. 

"America    Helps    Europe    Series" 


Australia,  Country  With  a  Future  (74  frames) 

B&W.    Rental:  $2.50.  Australian  News. 

•  Strip  is  accompanied  by  teacher's  manual. 

Colonial   Williamsburg   (35mm   slides)   Color. 
Purchase:  Historical  Kodachromes. 

•  Scenes  where  Democracy  in  government 
began  in  the  restored  colonial  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Conservation     Is     Everybody's     Business     (4 

strips)  Color.   Purchase:  $24.75  series,  $6.50 
strip.    Popular  Science. 

•  An  examination  of  conservation  and  the 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources  with  an 
explanation  of  how  we  can  help  conserve 
these  resources.  Titles  follow:  People,  Our 
Most  Valuable  Resource;  Saving  the  Soil; 
Saving  the  Forests:  Nothing  Can  Live  With- 
out Water. 

France  (35mm  slides)  Color.  Purchase:  Franco- 
American. 

•  35mm  slide  pictures  photographed  by 
Robert  Desme  showing  French  scenes  and 
life  in  Alsace,  Brittany,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
Norraandie  and  Auvergne.  Slides  may  be 
purchased  singly  or  in  sets  of  thirty. 

Heritage  ol  the  Maya  (50  frames)  Purchase: 
$4.50.    Life  Filmstrips. 

•  Photographers  from  Life  magazine  took 
hundreds  of  scenes  of  Mayan  art  and  ruins 
of  their  cities  for  Life's  History  of  Western 
Culture  articles.  These  have  been  gone  over 
selectively  and  others  added  from  the  maga- 
zine's extensive  film  collection  in  an  effort  to 
picture  life  in  the  Mayan  civilization  and 
evaluate  its  influence  on  Western  culture. 
Lecture  material  accompanies  the  strip. 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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NEW  FILMSTRIPS 

The  Middle  Ages  (50  frames)  Color.  Pur- 
chase: $4.  Life  Filmstrips. 
•  Photographs  of  European  art  collections 
as  well  as  background  material  from  Life 
magazine's  History  of  Western  culture  series 
are  used  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  middle  ages.  Extensive  lecture 
notes  accompany  the  strip.  Collaborator; 
Lamoni  Moore,  associate  director  of  the  Yale 
University  Gallery. 


A    scene    from   "People    Are    People" 
People    Are    People    Series    (6    strips)    B&W. 
Purchase:    $3.50    each    or   $16.50    for    set. 
Young  America. 

•  These  films  are  based  on  a  series  of 
stories  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  compar- 
ing the  daily  lives  of  people  in  tv^elve  dif- 
ferent countries.    Titles  are: 

How  They  Farm  (44  frames) 
How  They  Shop  (30  frames) 
How  They  Bathe  (30  frames) 
How  They  Play  (30  frames) 
How  They  Get  Around  and  How  They  'Wor- 
ship (30  frames) 
How  They  Study  (30  frames). 

How  'We  Get  Our  Oil  (42  frames)  B&W. 
Purchase;  $3.50.  Young  America. 

•  Shows  how  oil  is  located  and  the  well 
drilled.  Then  follows  scenes  of  transporta- 
tion  and   refining. 

Story  of  UNESCO  (1   strip)  Purchase:  Nestor. 

We  Told  the  World:  The  Story  of  Our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (3  strips)  Color.  Pur- 
chase.   H.  A.  Klein. 

•  These  three  strips,  used  independently  or 
as  a  series,  visualize  the  meaning,  content, 
and  implications  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  both  historical  and  present-day 
contexts.  Black-and-white  text-insets  beneath 
the  animated  frames  drawra  in  color,  carry 
either  the  actual  words  from  the  document 
itself  or  faithfully  translates  them  into  simpler 

A   frame   from  "We  Told  the  World" 


words.  Series  is  designed  for  use  in  U.  S. 
History  and  Civics  classes,  from  4th  grade 
through  senior  high  school;  in  adult  citizen- 
ship classes;  or  in  high  school  English 
courses  as  auxiliary  material. 
We  Look  at  Television  (sound-slide)  Purchase; 
Nestor. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  THE  EMPIRE 

British  Empire  Series  (15  strips)  B5.W.  Pur- 
chase; $3  each.  SVE. 
•  There  are  two  divisions  in  this  series. 
The  first  is  titled  The  United  Kingdom  which 
includes  the  first  twelve  titles.  The  second  is 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  which  covers  the 
last  three  films  listed  below.  The  titles  of 
the  complete  series  are:  Beautiful  Britain; 
British  People;  British  Ports;  Crown  and 
Commonwealth;  General  Election  in  Britain; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities;  Land  of 
Britain:  London;  Land  of  Britain:  The  South 
Country;  Land  of  Britain:  The  Southwest; 
Land  of  Britain:  Scottish  Highlands;  Land  of 
Britain:  Scottish  Lowlands;  Face  of  Scotland; 
Ceylon;    Housing   in  West  Africa;   Zanzibar. 


Scottish  scene  in  "British  Empire" 


Colonial  Empire:  Battle  Against  Disease  (42 

frames)  Purchase:  $1.    BIS. 

•  A  filming  of  the  research,  preventive  and 
curative  treatment  of  native  diseases  in 
Great  Britain's"  tropical  colonies.  A  study 
guide  accompanying  the  strip  describes  how 
the  jungle  heat,  stagnant  swamps  and  primi- 
tive living  conditions  all  combine  to  create 
ideal  breeding  grounds  for  disease  and  dis- 
ease-carrying insects  and  how  this  problem 
is  being  dealt  with. 
Colonial  Empire:  Battle  Against  Poverty  (29 

frames)  B&W.    Purchase:  $1.    BIS. 

•  Shows  how  Britain  is  cooperating  with  her 
colonies  to  stamp  out  disease  and  poverty. 
Colonial  Empire:  Introducing  the  Colonies  (51 

frames)  B&W.   Purchase;  $1.    BIS. 

•  The  progress  of  colonies  toward  self- 
governing  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  nations  is  described.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  those  territories  which  have  not  as 
yet  achieved  this  status. 
Colonial  Empire:  Introducing  West  Africa  (50 

frames)  B&W.    Purchase  $1.    BIS. 

•  A  British  film  outlining  the  history  of  their 
West  African  colonies  from  the  time  they 
were  acguired  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Emphasized  is  the  cooperation  that  developed 
between  the  British  and  Africans  to  change 
these  backward  colonies  into  prosperous, 
independent  countries. 

Community    Center    (31    frames)    B&W.     Pur- 
chase: $1.    BIS. 

•  In  British  cities,  community  centers  which 
provide  social  services  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities  for  their  members  are   being   formed 


to  recreate  the  friendly  community  spirit  of 
small  towns  and  rural  aras. 
Farmers  of  Tomorrow  (28  frames)  B&W.    Pur- 
chase: $1.   BIS. 

•  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  young 
people  are  developing  a  keen  interest  in 
farming.  Young  Farmers'  Clubs  have  been 
formed,  and  film  shows  their  activities. 
Food  From  the  Land  (47  frames)  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $1.    BIS. 

•  Shows  how  increased  acreage  and  the 
replanning  of  crops  have  enabled  Britons  to 
maintain  a  healthy,  though  austere,  diet 
throughout  the  post  war  years. 

A  Harvest  Saved  (41  frames)  B&W.   Purchase; 
$1.    BIS. 

•  In  1946-47,  Britain  suffered  one  of  the  most 
severe  winters  in  decades.  Torrential  floods 
followed  the  heavy  winter  snows.  The  film 
depicts  the  battle  to  save  the  rich  farmlands 
of  East  Anglia. 

Malaria  (58  frames)  B&W.   Purchase:  $1.   BIS. 

•  Shows  Britain's  persistent  fight  against 
malaria  in  her  colonies,  a  disease  that  has 
ruined  the  health  of  millions. 

The  River  Mersey  (40  frames)  B&W.  Purchase; 
$1.   BIS. 

•  Along  the  course  of  the  Mersey  are  the 
great  manufacturing  center  of  Manchester, 
the  busy  docks  of  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
Aintree,  home  of  the  Grand  National  Steeple- 
chase. The  camera  follows  the  river  as  it 
flows  through  the  beautiful  countryside  to 
the  crowded  industrial  areas. 

River  Severn  (47  frames)  B&W.   Purchase;  $1. 
BIS. 

•  The  film  traces  the  course  of  the  River 
Severn  as  it  threads  its  way  through  rich 
farmlands,  past  historic  towns  and  important 
industrial  areas  to  empty  into  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Royal   Anniversary   (33    frames)   B&W.     Pur- 
chase; $1.    BIS. 

•  A  record  of  the  pageantry  marking  the 
Silver  Wedding  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  presents  highlights  in  the  life 
of  the  Royal  couple. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  (32  frames)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $1.    BIS. 

•  The  film  shows  the  work  of  the  Society 
in  maintaining  exhibition  halls,  a  complete 
horticulhiral  library  and  a  modem  research 
station  for  the  testing  of  new  plants  and  the 
study  of  plant  diseases. 

Royal  Wedding  Day  (37  frames)  B&W.    Pur- 
chase: $1.    BIS. 

•  The  film  records  the  solemnity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  wedding  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  fully  records  the 
processions  and  celebrations  of  the  wedding 
day. 

Sheffield:  City  of  Steel  (41  frames)  B&W.   Pur- 
chase; $1.   BIS. 

•  Scenes  of  Sheffield  industries  and  life  are 
described  with  emphasis  on  the  manufacture 
of  silverware,  cutlery  and  tools  and  its  fa- 
mous heavy  steel. 

■Visit  To  London  (52  frames)  B&W.    Purchase; 
$1.    BIS. 

•  Scenes  of  many  famous  London  land- 
marks—the Royal  Palaces,  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, the  Tower  of  London,  the  picturesque 
Beefeaters  and  many  others. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Audio-Visual   Education 

Audio  Visual  Series  (5  strips)  B&W.  Purchase: 
$1  each  or  $4  for  set.    Younq  America. 

•  Illustrates  audio-visual  organizations  with 
studies  of  qroups  now  in  operation.  Titles 
are; 

The  Large. City  Audio-Visual  Organization 
(44  frames)  Newarlc,  New  Jersey. 

The  Small-City  Audio-Visual  Department  (40 
frames)   Dearborn,   Michigan. 

The  College  Audio-Visual  Center  (37  frames) 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  County  Audio-Visual  Service  Program 
(52  frames)  San  Diego  County,  California. 

The  SUdefilm  in  Teaching  (46  frames)  Na- 
ture, purpose  and  use  of  the  filmstrip  as 
un  educatio'ial  tool. 

How  To  Operate  the  Victor  Sound  Motion 
Picture  Projector  (48  frames).  Purcliase: 
Trindl-Kinq. 

•  The  first  of  a  series  on  equipment  opera- 
tion. Illustrates  and  explains  each  step  in 
setting  up  the  projector,  threading  the  film, 
starting  and  stopping  the  picture,  rewinding 
the  film  and  repacking  the  equipment. 


Mia 


Parents  and  teachers  should  talk 

over  problems  in  a  mutual  effort 

at  guidance. 


Scene    in   "All   Children   Need   Guidance" 

All  Children  Need  Guidance  (2  strips)  Color. 
Purchase:  $14  set.    Popular  Science. 

•  These  strips  were  planned  for  use  in 
teacher  training  and  parent  organization 
wrork.  The  role  of  guidance  in  the  home  is 
treated  in  the  first  strip  and  the  role  of  the 
teacher  is  stressed  in  the  second.  Teacher- 
parent  cooperation  is  stressed.  Collaborators: 
Ernest  Osbum,  professor  of  Childhood  Edu- 
cation, Columbia  Univ.,  Childcraft,  United 
Parents  Association.  Titles  are:  Child  Needs 
and  Guidance;  The  Why  and  How  of  Guid- 
ance. 

David's  Bad  Day  (36  frames)  Purchase:  Young 
America. 

•  A  discussion  for  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  adjustment  of  a  four-year-old  boy  to  a 
new  baby  in  the  family. 

Nursery  School  (31  frames)  B&W.  Purchase: 
$1.    British  Information  Services. 

•  This  is  a  view  of  a  typical  British  nursery 
school  set  up  by  local  education  authorities 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  one.  Scenes 
show  co-operation  between  mothers  and 
teachers  to  create  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
environment  for  the  children. 

Toward  Better  Schools  for  All  Children  (55 
frames)  Loan  or  Purchase:  National  Edu- 
cation Assn. 


•  A  discussion  of  federal  aid  to  schools  and 

the  problems   involved. 

SPECIALIZED  FIELDS 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

Accounting  Series  (11  filmstrips)  Silent.  B&W. 
Purchaiie:  $50  for  series,  $5  each.  McGraw- 
Hill  Text-Film  Dept. 

•  Supplements  classroom  lectures  by  de- 
scribing and  explaining  visually  accounting 
operations  as  well  as  the  actual  forms  and 
records  used.  Correlated  with  "Accounting 
Fundamentals"  by  MarFarland  and  Aynrs. 
Titles  are:  What  Is  Accounting?:  Books  of 
Original  Entry;  Adjusting  the  Books  Part  I; 
Adjusting  the  Books  Part  II;  Closing  the 
Books;  The  Work  Sheet;  Readjusting  Entries; 
The  Accounting  Cycle;  General  and  Subsidi- 
ary Ledgers;  Columnar  Journals;  Analysis 
and   Interpretation   of   Financial   Statements. 

Bookkeeping  Series  (2  strips)  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:  B&W  $3,  Color  $5.    SVE. 

•  The    Bookkeeping    Cycle — Parts    I    and    II 

are  based  on  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company  publication  "20th  Century  "Book- 
keeping and  Accounting"  by  Carlson,  Fork- 
ner  and  Prickett.  Part  I  shows  how  to  record 
and  post  the  opening  entry  in  a  ledger. 
Part  II  explains  how  to  record  transactions 
in  the  journal,  post  journal  entries  to  the 
ledger  and  prove  the  equality  of  debits  and 
credits  in  the  ledger  with  a  trial  balance. 

Typical   frame   in    "Bookkeeping    Series" 


An  account  is  a  device  for  grouping, 
sorting,  and  summarizing  in  one  place 
all  the  inrormation  about  one  item. 


How  to  Obtain  U.S. 
Government  Filmstrips 

•  Primary  sale  sources  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment silent  filmstrips  are  as  fol- 
lows: 124  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture filmstrips  may  be  purchased 
from  Photo  Lab,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia 
Ave.,  Washington  11,  D.C.  150  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  CA  filmstrips  on 
aeronautics  may  be  purchased  from 
Castle  Films  (see  P.  39);  432  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  vocational  train- 
ing filmstrips;  4  Public  Health  sani- 
tation subjects;  10  Army  sound  film- 
strips  on  personnel  training  also 
available  from  Castle  Films.  Prices 
range  from  50c  to  $1.00  per  each 
silent  filmstrip.    • 


NEW  FILMSTRIPS 

Brooks  Bird  Slides  (150  slides)  Color.  Pur- 
chase: $7.50  for  set  of  20,^50  for  complelo 
set.  Audubon  Society. 
•  An  original  Allan  Brooks  painting  has  been 
photographed  for  each  slide.  An  accompany- 
ing booklet  describes  each  of  the  birds 
pictured. 


P 


Did  you  get  wound  up  in  long 

sentences?  Chop  them  up.  Short 

sentences  are  good. 


A  scene  from  "Communication  of  Ideas" 

Communication  of  Ideas  and  Ideals  (1   strip) 

B&W.    Purchase:  $3.    SVE. 

•  First  of  a  series  of  eight  strips  on  speech. 
Bess  Sondell,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  prepared  this  strip  dealing  with 
how  to  get  your  ideas  across  to  others.  Uses 
cartoons. 

How  to  Study  (1    strip)  B&W.    Purchase:  $3. 
SVE. 

•  This  strip  with  captions  was  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  Visual  Science  as  part  of 
the  Basic  Study  Series. 

Use  Your  Library  (77  frames)  B&W.  Purchase: 
$5.   SVE. 

•  The  American  Library  Association  pre- 
pared this  strip  to  encourage  students  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  also  to  explain  to 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  how 
to  locate  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

The  First  Christmas  (26   frames)  Color.    Pur- 
chase: $7.    Filmfax. 

•  Miniature  scenes  and  figures  created  by 
John  Obold  are  used  to  create  the  atmosphere 
of  an  authentic  and  beautiful  Christmas 
service.  A  special  hymn  service  is  included 
in   the  manual  accompanying  the  strip. 

Three    Wise    Men    in    "First    Christmas" 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

New  Films  lor  School  and  Community 


Key  to  listings:  All  motion  pictures  listed  are 
16mm  sound;  these  will  not  operate  on 
silent  equipment.  Silent  films  are  especially 
noted  as  "silent";  a  few  35mm  and  8mm 
films  are  also  specially  noted. 

Primary  Grades 

The  Airport  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or 
Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  The  operations  of  a  modern  airport  ere 
described  and  the  role  of  airplanes  in  carry 
ing    passengers    and    freight    is    illustrated. 

Animals  Growing  Up  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  The  first  few  weeks  of  life  of  a  litter  of 
puppies,  newborn  calf  and  a  hatching  of 
chicks  is  pictured.  The  mother  is  shown 
caring  for  the  young  and  closeup  scenes 
show  how  the  animals  have  grown. 

Circus  (2  films)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Pur- 
chase: Academy. 

•  Behind  the  scenes  activities  that  are  sel- 
dom seen  by  circus  visitors,  as  feeding  the 
animals  and  life  of  the  circus  people.  The 
two  titles  are:  Circus  Animals;  Circus  People. 

Circus  Day  (11  min)  B&W.  Sound.  Rental  or 
Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  A  trip  to  the  circus  with  all  the  excitement 
of  clowns,  animals  and  acrobats.  The  prep- 
arations before  the  performance  are  shown 
as  well  as  closeups  of  the  big  show. 


A    scene    from    "Circus   Show" 

Circus  Show  (17  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase: 
$67.50.   Academy. 

•  The  film  takes  you  "under  the  big  top" 
and  shows  highlights  of  an  entire  circus 
performance  including  the  big  parade,  circus 
ponies  and  horses,  a  spectacular  balancing 
act,  tight  rope  walkers  and  a  trained  elephant 
act. 

Come   to   the   Circus   (3   reels)  Sound.    B&W. 
Purchase:  $75.    Library  Films. 

•  The  world  famous  Fratellini  Iroupe  of 
clowms  lead  off  this  filming  of  a  big  top 
show.  Caroline  Mayor  is  photographed  in 
her  tightrope  walking  act.  Scenes  of  trained 
horses,  performing  elephants  and  wild  tiger 
laming. 


EB  Films  "The  Airport" 

Creative  Hands  Series  (4  films — 5  V2  min  each) 
Sound.  Color.  Purchase:  $50  each  or  $190 
series.    International  Film  Bureau. 

•  Pictures_  children  with  classroom  materials 
demonstrating  skills  and  pastimes  but  stress- 
ing imagination  and  creativeness.  Titles  are: 
Paper  Sculpture  Shows  youngsters  creating 
things  from  paper  sacks,  colored  paper,  card- 
board and  paint.  Part  of  the  group  builds  a 
complete  circus  while  others  work  on  their 
own  projects. 

Finger  Painting  Shows  children  using  this 
technique  for  the  first  time  and  explains  how 
it's  done. 

Model  Houses  The  whole  group  builds  a 
community,  making  the  houses  from  card- 
board and  pasting  on  doors  and  windows. 
Design  to  Music  Each  child  draws  as  he 
listens  to  music,  letting  the  melodies  and 
rhythm  suggest  what  the  picture  will  be. 

Johnny  at  the  Fair  (10  min)  Sound  or  Silent. 
Purchase:  Sound  $17.50,  Silent  $8.75.  Ster- 
ling. 

•  The  story  pf  a  little  boy  who  gets  lost  at 
the  Canadian  Exhibition  in  Toronto.  In  the 
cast  are  the  comedians  Olson  and  Johnson, 
Joe  Louis  and  Barbara  Ann  Scott  the  world 
champion  figure  skater. 

Kitty  Cleans  Up  (11  min)  Sound.  Purchase: 
$40.    Young   America. 

•  Helen  plans  to  enter  her  pet  cat  in  the 
school  pet  show.  Camera  follows  the  cat 
doing  the  same  things  Helen  does,  washing 
up  and  eating  her  breakfast. 


Let's  Look  at  Animals  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  Young  America. 

•  Done  entirely  in  animation  and  intended 
to  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  a  work  unit 
on  animals  for  grade  1  or  2.   Shows  how  our 
four-footed  friends  are  adapted  for  living. 
Mother    Goose    Stories    (oije    reel)    Scund    or 

Silent.    Color.    Purchase:  $40.    Bailey. 

•  Animated  figurines  portray  the  Mother 
Goose  stories  for  children. 

A  Pioneer  Home  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Historically  accurate  settings  answer  for 
primary  students,  such  questions  as:  What 
was  a  pioneer  home  really  like?  What  part 
did  children  play  in  everyday  family  life? 
Covers  the  physical  surroundings,  home  fur- 
nishings, hard  work  and  simple  pleasures 
that  were  part  of  life  in  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can's home.  Collaborator:  Viola  Theman, 
associate  professor  of  education.  Northwestern 
Univ. 

Pirro  Series  (10  films)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase: 
$17.50  each.    Official  Films  and  Gateway. 

•  Pat  Patterson  has  fashioned  a  little  puppet 
character  called  Pirro.  The  first  film  shows 
Pirro  looking  in  the  mirror  and  learning. 
Titles  are:  Hello  Pirro;  The  Thermometer;  The 
Alarm  Clock;  The  Lamp;  The  Magnet;  The 
Telephone;  The  Scale;  The  Vacuum  Cleaner; 
The  Blackboard;  The  Phonograph. 

The  Princess  and  the  Dragon.  B&W.  Sound. 
Purchase:  8mm  $5.50,  16mm  $17.50.  Ster- 
ling. 

•  The  film  that  received  a  gold  "oscar"  at 
the  recent  Second  Annual  Cleveland  Film 
Festival  for  its  charming  presentation  of  a 
children's  fairy  tale. 

Red  Hen  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Purchase: 
$75.    Arthur  Barr. 

•  A  red  hen  slips  away  from  the  barnyard 
flock  and  hides  a  nest  in  the  bushes.  Only 
the  duck  discovers  her  secret  which  she 
shares  with  the  audience.  Shows  the  mother 
hen  hatching  and  caring  for  her  little  chicks. 

Rikki — The  Baby  Monkey  (1 1  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase: 
$50.    EBFilms. 

•  The  charming  story  of  a  mischievous  little 
monkey  in  the  jungle.  Real-life  photography 
reveals  what  Rhesus  monkeys  look  like,  how 
the  mother  cares  for  her  baby,  what  monkeys 
like  to  eat  and  how  young  monkeys  climb 
and  play. 

Seven  Little  Ducks  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.    Purchase:  Bailey. 

•  6-year-old  Carol  helps  care  for  a  family 
of  Muscovy  ducks  which  she  keeps  as  pets 
in  the  back  yard.   Simple  methods  of  feeding. 


Two    '-.renn^    from    the    new    "Creative 


Hands    Series"    (International    Film    Bureau) 
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SEE    &   HEAR   FALL    REVIEW 


watering,  housing,  and  protective  fencing  are 
demonstrated  along  with  the  characteristics 
and  life  habits  of  the  domesticated  Muscovy. 


Young    America's   "We   Visit   the   Seashore" 

We  Visit  the  Seashore  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  Young  America. 

•  Tells  a  story  built  around  a  typical  day's 
activities  of  two  primary  grade  children  who 
are  on  a  visit  to  the  seashore.  Aimed  at 
stimulating  oral  and  written  composition  and 
at  providing  young  children  wnth  background 
experiences. 

A  Visit  With  Cowboys  (11  min)  Sound.-  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  Cowboys  are  presented,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  red-blooded  American  boy 
who  is  visiting  a  ranch  for  the  first  time. 
Horses  are  rounded  up  and  broken  to  the 
saddle.  Scenes  of  buUdogging  and  bucking 
broncos  wind  up  the  film. 

We  Make  Butter  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $40.   Young  America. 

•  Dick  and  Jane  visit  Cousin  Billy's  farm 
and  learn  from  Aunt  Ruth  how  butter  is 
made.    Teacher's  guide  included. 

The  Zoo  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Purchase: 
EB  Films.     ■ 

•  Designed  for  young  children  who  may 
never  have  seen  a  zoo.  Gives  a  glimpse  of 
a  variety  of  live  animals  living  in  "barless" 
cages  as  though  they  were  in  their  native 
habitats.  Collaborator:  Robert  Bean,  Director 
of  the  Chicago  Zoological  Park  (Brookfield 
Zoo)  where  the  film  was  photographed. 

Intermediate.  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

Art  for  Everybody  (10  min)  16mm  or  35mm. 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $1.50.  Purchase:  $25. 
Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  This  film  portrays  the  role  an  art  gallery 
can  play  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  a 
community.  Scenes  of  art  exhibitions  from 
many  nations.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
how  the  gallery  con  help  develop  the 
imagination  and  talent  of  children,  through 
participation  in  painting  and  modelling,  cos- 
tume making  and  pageants. 

Barber  of  Seville  (21  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: SI 00.  Official  Films. 

•  The  highlights  of  Rossini's  opera  "Barber 
of  Seville"  are  pictured.  Angelo  Questa 
directs.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  are  from 
the  Rome  Opera  House  and  members  of 
La  Scala  and  Rome  Opera  companies  are 
cast  in  the  feature  roles. 


Chrislmas  Slippers  (32  min)  Sound.  Rental 
or  Purchase;  Brandon. 

•  An  operatic  short  based  on  the  music  from 
Cheravichki  by  Tschaikowsky  and  the  story 
of   Vakula,   a   blacksmith  by  Nikolai  Gogol. 

Circling  the  Square  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Rental:  $3.  Purchase:  B&W  $30. 
Color  $75.    Contemporary  Films. 

•  A  filming  of  the  annual  outdoor  art  spec- 
tacle in  Washington  Square  Park  in  the  heart 
of  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York.  Closeups 
of  paintings  of  Justine  Fuller,  the  wood  sculp- 
ture of  Nicholas  Mochamiuk  and  the  water 
colors  of  Mimi  Korach  and  Dong  Kingman 
are  pictured. 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming  (2  reels) 
Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $75, 
Color  $180.   Admiral. 

•  Stephen  Foster's  song  which  was  written 
as  a  tribute  to  his  mother  for  her  devotion, 
faith  and  constant  encouragement  of  his 
aspirations  in  music. 

Drawing  For  Beginners  (4  films)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  Young  America. 

•  Artist  Gene  Byrnes  who  draws  the  comic 
"Reg'lar  Fellers"  demonstrates  the  ease  with 
which  one  can  learn  drawing.  All  dravring, 
the  film  points  out,  is  variations  of  four 
fundamental  shapes.  The  films  were  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  Professor  Elise 
Ruffine,  New  York  Teachers  College,  and 
Harriet  Knapp,  consultant  in  arts  and  crafts. 
The  titles  are:  The  Circle;  The  Rectangle; 
The  Square;  The  Triangle. 

Living  Silver,  Sound.    Purchase:  A.  F.  Films. 

•  An  illustration  of  the  art  that  goes  into 
making  of  fine  silver.  The  uses  of  contem- 
porary handwrought  silver  appear  in  formal 
and  simple  settings,  adding  a  distinctive  and 
personal  touch.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of 
each  piece  is  shown  to  be  as  distinctive  as 
the  style  of  a  great  painter.  Collaborator: 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Margret 
Craver,  Consulting  silversmith.  Handy  and 
Harmon. 

Maillol  (2  reels)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase: 
Franco-American. 

•  Scenes  of  the  sculptor  at  work  in  his 
studio  showing  his  technique  and  some  of 
his  most  famous  work. 

Matisse  (2  reels)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase: 
Franco-American. 

•  Matisse  is  shown  sketching  his  grandson. 
Also  there  is  a  slow  motion  sequence  of  the 

Scene   from  "Rikki"  (see  opposite  page) 


MOTION  PICTURES 


artist  puiiitiiig  a  portrait.   Commentary  avail- 
able in  French  or  English. 
Merry  Chrislmas  (one  and  a  half  reels)  Sound. 
B&W.  Purchase:  $35.  Sterling. 

•  The   world    famous   Vienna    Boys'   Choir 
sings    many    of    the    world's    most    beloved 
Christmas  Carols.    Story  of  film  shows  boys 
preparing  for  a  festive  Christmas  party. 
Opera-On-Film  Series  (6  films)  Sound.    B&W. 

Purchase:  Official  Films. 

•  The  six  films  in  this  series,  photographed 
directly  on  stage  of  the  Rome  Opera  House, 
have  been  edited  and  condensed  to  an 
average  running  time  of  25  minutes  each. 
Plot,  story  continuity,  and  chief  arias  have 
been  preserved  in  each  case,  and  English 
commentary  provided  by  Olin  Downes,  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  Cast  features 
artists  of  both  Rome  and  LaScala  companies. 
Each   film   accompanied  by   teachers   guide. 

1.  Carmen  4.  Don  Pasquale 

2.  Marriage  of  Figaro  5.  William  Tell 

3.  Barber  ol  Seville  6.  Lucia 
Painting  an  Abstraction  (11  min)  Color.  Sound. 

Rental:  EBFilms.    Purchase:  $90.    EBFilms. 

•  Mr.  O'Hara,  nationally  knowm  artist  and 
teacher,  chooses  a  subject  and  then  demon- 
strates his  own  method  of  "abstracting" 
certain  elements  for  a  water  color  painting. 
The  subject  used  is  the  same  as  in  his 
previous  film  Painting  Reflections  in  Water, 
Steps  of  the  BaUel  (2'/2   reels)  Rental:  $3.75. 

Purchase:  $76.  BIS  and  D.  D.  Livingston. 

•  Gerd  Larsen,  Alexander  Grant  and  others 
are  featured  with  music  by  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic. The  film  pictures  the  production 
and  creation  of  a  ballet. 

Kenneth  Spencer,  Basso  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  $16.   Eastin. 

•  Kenneth  Spencer,  a  Negro  basso,  sings 
four  numbers:  "Passing  By"  by  Purcell;  "Oh 
No,  John",  an  English  folk  song;  "Deep  River" 
and  "Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit,"  two 
spirituals.  His  accompanist  is  Jonathan  Brice. 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Series  (4  films;   approx. 

10    rain    each)    Sound.      B&W.     Purchase: 
Ableard. 

•  These  films  constitute  .the  first  four  releases 
in  a  series  which  will  eventually  include  12 
to  14  titles.  All  feature  the  famous  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  were  filmed  on 
location  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  or  at  Radio 
Vienna.    Each  title  is  devoted  to  all  or  part 

-  of  only  one  composition;   conductors  include 
Krips,  Boehm,  and  Schmidt-Genter. 

1.  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods — Strauss 

2.  5th  Symphony — Beethoven 

3.  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik — Mozart 

4.  Orpheus  In  Hades — Offenbach 

What  Is  Modem  Art?  (2  reels)  Sound.  Rental: 
1  reel  $4.50,  2  reels  $9.  Purchase:  1  reel 
$90,  2  reels  $175.    Princeton. 

•  A  girl  photographer  and  an  artist  meet  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 
She  objects  to  some  of  the  paintings  and 
sculpture  as  "mumbo  jumbo,  sheer  nonsense." 
The  artist  begins  explaining  modem  trends 
saying,  "We  don't  paint  the  object,  we' paint 
what  we  feel."  Collaborator:  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  New  York  City.  • 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY-FOUR) 
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1949-50  Magazine  Program 
to  Advance  Visual  Education 

RECOGNIZES  NEED   FOR  PUBLICATIONS   TO  SERVE  WIDER   FIELDS 


PROGRESS  IN  AUDIO-VISUAL 
utilization  within  our  schools 
and  the  comiminity  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
teachers,  department  heads,  and 
group  leaders  luho  actively  use  the 
countless  thousands  of  films,  film- 
strips  and  other  audio-visual  aids 
such  as  recordings,  opaque  j^rojec- 
tion,  etc.  with  which  this  nation  has 
now  been  so  lavishly  supplied. 

The  contribution  of  producers  and 
manufacturers  has  most  apparently 
Ijcen  far  greater  than  our  progress 
in  marketing  and  in  the  national 
education  and  information  of  these 
prospective  users  in  the  school  and 
community.  Educational  film  pro- 
ducers tell  us  that,  due  to  present 
methods  of  evaluation,  preview  and 
reporting  to  the  field,  almost  two 
years  can  elapse  before  a  good  new 
film  achieves  any  kind  of  national 
distribution.  School  buying  prac- 
tices being  necessarily  slow  in  any 
case,  the  hardship  caused  by  such 
antiquated  and  indirect  methods  of 
publicity  and  marketing  has  made 
educational  film  production  a  risky 
and  unprofitable  business  for  any  but 
the  most  established  concerns. 

A  Responsibility  Wk  Share 

Completing  a  three-year  continu- 
ing survey  of  this  problem  during 
the  past  summer,  Audio-Visual  Pub- 
lications staff  members  in  Chicago 
noted  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Present  audio-visual  journals, 
one  of  them  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  were  reach- 
ing only  a  comparative  handful  of 
the  existing  markets.  For  example, 
U.  S.  schools  are  estimated  to  own 
more  than  35,000  IGimn  sound  pro- 
jectors and  well  in  excess  of  100,000 
S.'innn  filmstri|j  projectors.  Vet  only 
one  of  the  five  journals  serving  audio- 
visual  education  (See  &  Hear)  has 
managed  to  reach  more  than  .fJ.OOO 
school  readers. 

(2)  Today's  audio-visual  journalism 
attempts  to  be  "all  things  to  all 
jicople"  and,  more  often,  succeeds 
in  reaching  only  a  few  thousands  of 
enthusiastic    and    already    well-con- 


vinced audio-visual  leaders  and  de- 
])artment  heads.  The  "horizontal" 
policy  of  attempting  to  serve  the  vast 
field  of  churches,  industry  and  the 
community  as  well  as  the  schools 
within  a  single  publication  of  very 
limited  total  circulation  is  obviously 
of  little  value  to  either  the  producer 
or  the  manufacturer  and  is  even  less 
useful  to  the  small  groups  of  readers 
in  each  of  these  large  fields. 

Our  Program  Also  Reviewed 

(3)  The  existing  See  S:  Hear  edi- 
torial program,  up  to  May,  1949, 
has  been  entirely  directed  to  the 
schools.  Editorial  content  was  un- 
swervingly devoted  to  the  curriculum 
and  related  problems.  But  the  broad- 
ness of  the  entire  school  market,  the 
specialized  interests  of  groups  within 
tlie  school  field,  has  also  served  to 
limit  our  editorial  usefulness  as  the 
content  of  each  previous  issue  ap- 
parently straddles  a  wide  range  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
subjects.  Meanwhile,  we  had  been 
learning  important  and  useful  les- 
sons from  other  publication  activi- 
ties, notably  the  Film  Guide  Library 
which  include  the  first  series  of 
specialized  resource  guides. 

In  these  we  have  managed  to  bring 
together  the  related  interests  of  such 
vast  market  fields  as  the  athletic  and 
physical  education  de[jartments 
(Sports  Film  Guide)  ;  the  school  and 
community  safety  interests  (Safety 
Film  Guide)  ;  v  ocational  shop  classes 
and  apprentice  training  programs  in 
industry  (The  Inde){  of  Training 
Films)  ;  and  the  growing  field  of 
sound  slidcfilm  utilization  (Sound 
Slidkfii.m   Gi!Ide)  . 

Here  Are  Main  Ob jrcnvEs 

Measuring  the  full  range  of  audio- 
visual  markets  in  the  schools  and  the 
conmuinity  we  note  the  following 
sales  opportunities: 

There  aie  more  than  .")0.000  physi- 
cal education  directors  and  coaches 
in  our  schools  who  are  not  today 
being  served  by  an  audio-visual  pub- 
lication program.  Having  kindred 
interests    are    countless    other    thou- 
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sands  of  iiulusdial  aiul  comiminity 
r«  real  ion  clircc  tors. 

The  fielil  ol  l.ins>uagc  instruction 
inchidc's  tens  ol  tl'ioiisands  of  teach- 
ers of  Frencli.  Spanish,  (iernian  and 
otlier  hingiianes  who  are  not  in- 
formed aljont  materials  available  to 
aid  their  work. 

Mnsic,  art  and  drama  teachers  on 
all  levels  of  instruction  could  take 
advantage  of  hundreds  of  films,  film- 
strips  and  recordings  now  a\ailal)le 
to  them.  Speech  classes  woidd  be 
especially  benefited  by  audio-visual 
technic]ues.  But  little  information  of 
authoritative  value  on  materials  and 
methods  is  getting  to  these  important 
and  large  school  departments. 

In  the  field  of  science  education, 
the  very  large  contribiaiqn  aheady 
made  by  film  and  filmstrip  producers 
is  little  publicized  to  the  enormous 
field  of  potential  users  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  as  well  as  among  adult 
groups  in  the  communitv. 

Here  Is  Oir  Prggr.vm 

^V'e  have  translated  our  practical 
an.nver  to  this  informational  and 
marketing  need  into  an  entirely  new- 
publication  program  which  begins 
with  the  next  issue  of  See  &  Hear. 
In  the  months  following  our  readers 
will  receive  a  most  useful  series  of 
special  issues,  hi  addition  to  com- 
plete coverage  of  important  news 
and  product  developments,  the  edi- 
tors will  present  a  series  of  special 
feature  issues  dexoted  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

(1)  A  complete  resource  guide  (films, 
filmstrips  and  recordings)  for  the 
Foreign  Langl  age  field. 

(2)  A  special  issue  featuring  audio- 
visual materials  for  Science  Educa- 
tion. 

(3)  A  Sports,  Physical  Education 
AND  Recreation  issue,  containing  all 
the  existing  materials  (lists  plus  eval- 
uations) and  the  best  techniques  for 
their  application  in  instruction,  pub- 
lic relations,  etc. 

(4)  .\  Sjiecial  Report  for  Music, 
.Art,  and  Dra.ma  teachers  and  com- 
munity workers,  including  films  on 
literature  and  the  dance. 

(5)  The  vital  field  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare and  Hygiene  will  be  served  by 
a  special  feature  issue  on  that  subject. 

(6)  The  Pri.marv  Book  will  provide 
teachers  from  pre-Kindergarten  to 
4th  Grade  level  with  all  the  audio- 
visual resources  and  lailization  ideas. 


IDEAL  Has  Them! 

Yes,  Ideal  Pichires  Corporation,  the  world's  largest  16min  film 
rental  library,  has  the  great  majority  of  the  films  and  filmstrips 
listed  in  this  Fall  Review  ...  for  rental  at  reasonable  rates, 
■with  many  available  for  preview  and  sale  .  .  .  including  the 
subjeots  produced  by: 


Bailey  Films 

Brandon  Films 

British  Information 
Services 

Castle  Films 

Coronet  Instructional  Films 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films 

Films  of  the  Nations 


Frith  Films 

Knowledge  Builders 

March  of  Time 

National  Film  Board  of 
Canada 

Vocational  Guidance  Films 

Young  America  Films 

Society  for  Visual 
Education  filmstrips 


.  .  .  and  many  others. 

Telephone  or  write  your  requirements  to  the  Ideal  Pictures 
office  nearest  you: 


2408  West  7th  Street 

Los  Angeles  5.  CALIFORNIA 

4247   Piedmont   Avenue 
Oakland  11,  CALIFORNIA 

714   18lh  Street 
Denver  2,  COLORADO 

1348  North  Miami  Avenue 
Miami  36,  FLORIDA 

52  Auburn  Avenue,  N.  E. 
Atlanta,  GEORGIA 

23  East  8th  Street 
Chicago  5,  ILLINOIS 

1214  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis  2,  INDIANA 

1108  High  Street 
Des  Moines.  IOWA 

423  W.  Liberty  Street 
Louisville  2,  KENTUCKY 

3218  Tulone  Avenue 

New  Orleans   19,  LOUISIANA 

40  Melrose  Street 

Boston    16,  MASSACHUSETTS 


7338  Woodvrard  Avenue 
Detroit  1,  MICHIGAN 

301  West  Lake  Street 
Minneapolis  8.  MINNESOTA 

1402  Locust  Street 
Kansas  City  6,  MISSOURI 

207  East  37lh  Street 

Nev7  York  16.  NEW  YORK 

127  West  5th  Street 
Cincinnati,  OHIO 

312  N.  W.  Second  Street 
Oklahoma  City  3,  OKLAHOMA 

915  S.  W.   10th  Avenue 
PorUand  5,  OREGON 

18  S.  Third  Street 
Memphis  3,  TENNESSEE 

4000  Ross  Avenue 
DaUas  1,  TEXAS 

10  Post  Office  Place 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  UTAH 

219  East  Main  Street 
Richmond   19,  VIRGINIA 

1370  S.  Beretania  Street 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 


Icdlceccill 

F]i(ciii]i]re§coRPOR 


ATION 


65   E.   SOUTH  WATER   STREET 


CHICAGO    I,    ILLINOIS 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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FOLK  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

The  ABC  ol  Puppet  Making  (2  reels.    20  min) 
Sound.  Purchase:  Bailey.  $65,  one  reel  $36. 

•  Shows  how  to  make  and  dress  puppets 
of  the  simplest  type.  The  first  reel  is  complete 
in  itself.  The  second  reel  explains  how  to 
make  a  papier-mache  head  and  illustrates 
how  to  hold  and  manipulate  the  puppets  and 
how  to  build  a  puppet  theatre. 

Art  of  Leather  Carving.  (20  rain)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.    Purchase:  Portafilms. 

•  Joey  Smith,  famous  Western  leather  artist, 
demonstrates  the  complete  process  of  making 
a  woman's  purse  from  leather.  Slow  motion 
and  close-up  photography  are  used  to  clarify 
all  important  steps  including  the  initial  de- 
sign, preparing  the  leather,  carving,  finishing, 
and  the  final  sewing. 

Colour  In  Clay  (1 1  min)  Sound.   Color.  Rental: 
$2.50.    Purchase:  $75.    BIS. 

•  The  story  of  modem  pottery,  a  skillful 
combination  of  art  and  science.  The  film 
traces  the  process  from  the  potters  wheel  to 
the  decorating  and  glazing  process. 

Craftsmanship  in  Cloy:  Simple  Slab  Methods 

(10  min)  Color.    Purchase:  $75.   EFLA. 

•  An  expert  potter  working  in  a  ceramic 
studio  demonstrates  simple  methods  of  mak- 
ing slab  pieces.  The  tools  of  the  trade  are 
explained  as  he  uses  them.  The  emphasis 
is  on  imagination  in  design  and  fine  crafts- 
manship. The  film  was  produced  by  Indiana 
University.  Collaborator:  Karl  Martz,  instruc- 
tor in  ceramic  art,  Indiana  Univ. 

Mexican  Potters  (11  min)  Color.  Purchase:  $80. 

Hoefler. 

•  The  old  art  of  making  pottery  in  Mexico 
with  explanations  of  the  processes. 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 
AND  LITERATURE 


lames  Fenimore  Cooper  (18  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $5  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $85. 
EBFilms. 

•  We  see  the  novelist  grow  from  a  young 
man,  dreaming  of  pioneer  adventure  on  the 
frontier,  to  a  mature,  distinguished  author  of 
the  first  great  American  novels  based  on  the 
American  frontier  scene. 

Charles  Dickens:  Background  for  His  Works 

(10   min)   B&W    or   Color.     Purchase:   B&W 
$45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  English  scenes  were  filmed  to  bring  to 
life  the  times  of  the  great  English  novelist. 
The  film  is  aimed  to  stimulate  outside  reading 
of  Dickens'  works  as  well  as  to  give  an  intro- 
duction for  beginning  study. 

Washington  Irving  (18  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $5  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $85. 
EBFilms. 

•  Skillfujly  brings  to  life  significant  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Washington  Irving,  the  first 
American  writer  to  receive  prominent  world 
wide  recognition.  Irving's  early  life  as  a 
New  York  lawyer  is  pictured  and  his  later 
travels  and  life  abroad  described. 


Scene   from   "The   Loon's  Necklace" 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $150.    Byron. 

•  The  Washington  Irving  classic  starring 
Will  Rogers.  The  filming  of  this  story  of  the 
headless  horseman  was  at  the  very  locations 
Irving  describes  in  his  story.  The  picture  was 
made  to  be  authentic  in  every  detail. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (18  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental:  $5  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $85. 
EBFilms. 

•  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  teacher  and 
scholar  who  became  the  great  American 
poet  are  portrayed.  Incidents  which  inspired 
Longfellow  to  write  several  of  his  best  known 
works  are  pictured  and  selections  from  these 
poems  help  to  round  out  a  fine  filming  of 
the  TArriter's  life. 

The  Loon's  Necklace  (1 1  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $4  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $90. 
EBFilms. 

•  The  old  Indian  legend  of  how  the  loon  got 
its  colorful  neckband.  Ceremonial  masks 
carved  by  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  are 
worn  by  characters  in  the  story.  Rich  color 
photography,  delightful  narration  and  effec- 
tive background  music  all  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  prize  film. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (10  rain)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  brief  history  of  the  poet  Sir  Walter  Scott 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  scenes  of 
Scotland  illustrating  this  beautiful  romantic 
legend  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  scenes 
from  Scott's  poem  are  shown  to  be  actual 
places.  Collaborator:  J.  Paul  Leonard,  presi- 
dent, San  Francisco  State  College. 


Folk  Music  and  Films 

•  Here  are  some  useful  sources  of  films  for 
folk  music  study: 

West  ol  the  Great  Divide  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&V/  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $22.50  or 
Color  $85.    Hawley-Lord. 

•  Spade  Cooley  and  his  orchestra  accompany 
Hy  Heath  in  three  original  songs  about  the 
West.  Film  pictures  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
songs. 

•  Brandon  Films,  N.Y.  (see  P.39)  also  lists 
many  useful  subjects  in  this  area,  such  as 
To  Hear  Your  Banjo  Play,  Tall  Tales  (featur- 
ing Burl  Ives,  Josh  White,  Will  Geer  and 
Winston  O'Keefe).  Write  for  details. 


— ior  Speech  Classes — 

Speech  Series  (3  films,  1 1  rain  each)  Sound. 
B&W.  Purchase:  $40  each.  Young  America. 

•  Three  films  with  teacher's  guides  in- 
cluded explaining  basic  fundamentals  of 
speech  for  college  and  high  school  classes. 
Titles  are:  Speech:  Platform  Posture  and 
Movement;  Speech:  Stage  Fright  and  What 
to  Do  About  It;  Speech:  Function  of  Gestures. 

Your  Voice  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
$2.50  for  3  days.   Purchase:  $50.    EBFilms. 

•  The  four  phases  of  voice  production  are 
explained:  respiration,  phonation,  resonance 
and  articulation.  Real-life  photography  shows 
the  vocal  folds  in  operation.  Exercises  for 
the  improvement  of  the  voice  are  suggested. 

Literature   and   Language 

The  Tell-Tale  Heart  (2  reels)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  Post  Pictures. 

•  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  classic  horror  story 
featuring  the  actor  Richard  Hart. 

A  Terribly  Strange  Bed  (2  reels)  B&W.  Sound. 
Purchase:  Post  Pictures. 

•  A  tale  of  Wilkie  Collins  brought  to  the 
screen  with  Richard  Greene  and  Roman 
Bohnen  in  the  lead  roles. 

Why  Study  Foreign  Languages  (10  min) 
Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45, 
Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Jim  is  made  to  understand  the  importance 
of  foreign  languages  by  his  brother  Dick 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe.  Explains 
how  language  helps  in  enjoyment  of  travel 
and  reading,  international  relations  and 
trade.  Collaborator:  Henry  G.  Doyle,  Dean, 
Columbian  College,  The  George  Washington 
University. 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Balance  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
$1.50.    Purchase:  $27.50.    BIS. 

•  A  country  which  cannot  export  enough  to 
pay  for  its  imports  is  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  film  illustrates  this  principle  as  it  con- 
cerns Britain,  and  in  the  final  sequences 
records  an  interview  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

Banks  and  Credit  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase  B&W  $45;  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Nancy  and  Fred  are  shown  how  important 
a  part  credit  plays  in  our  economic  system 
and  how  essential  the  commercial  bank  is 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 

A    scene   in    "Banks  and   Credit" 


Sharing  Economic  Risks  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 

Loan:  Association. 
•   A   film  produced  for  the   Institute  of  Life 
Insurance.    The  story  is  about  a  newspaper 
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route  boy  and  the  loss  of  his  bicycle.    The 
use  of  insurance  and  how  it  works  is  ex- 
plained. 
What  b  a  ContracI?  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W 

or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 

Coronet. 

•  A  study  of  the  principles  embodied  in  a 
contract:  mutual  assent,  competent  parties, 
legal  bargain,  consideration  in  both  oral  and 
written  contracts.  Story  illustrating  these 
terms  concerns  two  boys  who  lake  a  summer 
job  and  soon  find  themselves  in  debt.  The 
drawing  up  of  a  contract  solves  their  diffi- 
culties. Collaborator:  Dwight  A.  Pomeroy, 
professor  of  \jv/,  Univ.  of  Utah. 

What  Is  a  Corporation?  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Three  types  of  business  organization  are 
explained  and  illustrated:  single  proprietor- 
ship, partnership  and  corporation.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each  is 
pointed  out.  Collaborator:  Raymond  E.  Glos, 
Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Improve  Your  Handwriting  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  This  film  was  planned  for  wide  usage 
from  the  fifth  grade  through  high  school. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  how  to  acguire 
legible  handwriting.  Collaborator:  Raymond 
C.  Goodfellow,  director  of  business  educa- 
tion. Board  of  Education,  Newark  Public 
Schools. 


From  "Writing  Better  Business  Letters" 

Writing  Better  Business  Letters  (10  min) 
Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W 
$45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Three  basic  elements  of  a  good  business 
letter  are  stressed:  clarity,  brevity  and  cour- 
tesy. Collaborator:  J.  Paul  Leonard,  president, 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

ECONOIVIICS  OF  LIVING 
(Occupations  and  Trade) 

American  Portiait  (25  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Loan:  Association. 

•  Alan  Ladd  is  featured  in  a  story  of  the 
major  role  ployed  by  salesmanship  in  creat- 
ing our  American  standard  of  living.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  life  insurance 
salesman. 

Chilean  Nitrate  (one  reel)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coast  Visual. 

•  Mining  and  processing  of  nitrate  of  soda 


in  the  Atacama  Desert.  Shows  uses  of  nitrate 
and  its  importance  in  the  economy  of  Chile. 

Cities:  Why  They  Grow  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  study  of  how  cities  grow  by  observing 
what  the  workers  who  live  in  the  cities  do. 
Does  not  treat  sociological  problems  or  deal 
in  statistics,  but  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  economic  factors  which  give  rise  to  the 
growth  of  cities. 

Coal  Country  (18  min)  Color  or  B&W.  Rental 
or  Purchase:  Flory. 

•  Mines  in  the  West  Virginia  fields  are  shown 
in  operation.  Contrast  is  made  between  open 
pit  strip  mining  and  underground  mining. 
How  the  veins  were  formed  is  described. 

Cotton  Series  (11  min  each)  Color.  Sound. 
Purchase:  $80  each.    Hoefler. 

•  The  principal  cotton  producing  areas  of 
the  world  are  pictured  and  then  the  step  by 
step  story  of  cotton  in  America  unfolds  from 
the  time  of  its  introduction  to  the  present. 
Second  film  deals  with  hand  and  mechanical 
picking  of  cotton  crop,  and  the  process  of 
ginning  and  manufacturing  cloth. 

Cotton  Planting  Cotton  Picking 

Date  Culture  ( 1 1  min)  Color.  Sound.  Purchase: 
$80.    Hoefler. 

•  Filmed  at  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  experi- 
mental date  garden  at  Indio,  California. 
Scenes  of  the  date  industry  in  the  Coachella 
valley  from  growing  through  packaging  as 
well  as  a  history  of  date  culture  since  its 
introduction  into  America. 

Down  to  the  Sea  (23  min)  Sound,  B&W. 
Rental:  $3.75.    Purchase:  $67.50.    BIS. 

•  A  description  of  the  entire  operations  of 
building  a  ship  from  the  designer  and  his 
experiments  with  models  in  a  tank  until  the 
completed  ship  sets  off  on  its  native  voyage 
from  England   to  Rio. 

Energy  In  Our  Rivers  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  The  complete  story  of  water  power  and 
its  uses  from  the  days  of  the  old  waterwheel 
which  turned  grind  and  mill  stones,  to  the 
massive  dams  and  hydro-electric  plants  of 
today.  Shows  how  the  huge  reservoirs  of 
water  captured  by  these  modem  structures 
are  used  to  furnish  electricity  to  cities  and 
factories.  Collaborator:  T.  F.  Barton,  chairman, 
Dept.  of  Geography  &  Geology,  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  Univ. 

Here's  How  We  Print  (1   reel)  Sound.    Color. 

Purchase:  H.  Arthur  Klein. 

•  Illustrates  the  whole  process  of  printing 
beginning  with  setting  type  in  the  stick, 
locking  up  and  press  runs.  Designed  for 
intermediate  grades. 

Hill  Sheep  Farm  (19  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
$2.50.    BIS. 

•  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  hills  of  Scotland 
on  a  sheep  farm.  Beautiful  scenery  shots 
show  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  sheep  farmer  through  the  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Iron  Mining  (14  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:  B&W  $56.25,  Color  $112.50. 
Academy. 

•  A  filming  of  open  pit  iron  mining  in  the 
Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota.   Scenes  of  mam- 


A  scene  in  "Iron  Mining"  (Academy) 

moth  power  shovels  digging  tons  of  ore  at 
one  bite  are  shown.  The  ore  is  pictured  in 
transport  by  truck,  conveyor  bell,  rail  and 
lake  steamer.  Loading  docks  and  automatic 
loading  machinery  at  Duluth  are  featured. 
The  ore  boats  going  through  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  locks  are  also  pictured.  • 

Salesmanship 

Man  to  Man  (25  min)  Sound.  Loan:  Remington. 

•  Elmer  Wheeler  the  president  of  Tested 
Selling  Institute  and  author  of  several  books 
on  salesmanship  outlines  his  five  principles 
of  selling  and  explains  them  in  detail.  Rivers 
Peterson,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association  explains  how 
these  principles  can  be  applied  to  selling  of 
hardware. 

Other  Industries  &  Trade 

Once  Upon  a  Time  (14  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50.    Purchase:  $47.50.    BIS. 

•  The    story   of   clock   making   in    England.  " 
Shows  history  and  modern  methods  of  mass 

production. 

Paper  Forests  (1.1    min)  Rental  or  Purchase: 

Flory. 

•  A  trip  to  the  forests  of  northern  Canada 
which  supply  the  wood  from  which  much 
American  paper  is  made.  Scenes  in  the 
lumber  camps,  cutting,  hauling,  floating  and 
work  at  the  mill. 

Purse  Seining  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Pur- 
chase: $85.    Johnson-Hunt. 

•  A  semi-documentary  film  on  the  fishing 
industry.  Shows  the  type  of  boats  and 
equipment  used  to  operate  a  purse  seine. 
Scenes  of  the  fishing  fleet  in  port,  repairing 
nets,  preparation  for  a  voyage,  the  search 
for  fish,  setting  the  net  and  stowing  the  catch 
are  presented. 

Searchlight  on  the  Nations  (20  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase.  Films  of  the 
Nations. 

•  Dramatizes  the  role  modem  communications 
play  in  current  world  affairs,  particularly  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  Shows  how 
the  radio,  telephone,  the  press,  etc.,  help  in 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  is 
essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
world.  Produced  by  the  United  Nations  Film 
Board. 

Tuna  Series  (1 1  min  each)  Color.  Sound. 
Purchase:  $80  each.    Hoefler. 

•  The  story  of  tuna  fishing  and  canning 
industry  from  catching  the  fish  to  canning. 
Titles  are:  Tuna  Fishing;  Tuna  Packing. 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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Community  Life  and  Affairs 

FILMS  INTERPRET  OUR  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 


America's  New  Airpower  (18  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase:  March  of  Time-Forum. 

•  A  review  of  modem  air  planes  with  scenes 
of  the  new  jet  fighters,  B39's,  carrier  based 
jets  and  others. 

Are  You  a  Good  Citizen?  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  Every  viewer  of  this  film  will  be  challenged 
to  check  his  own  citizenship  rating.  The  film 
tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  chosen  to 
speak  at  a  "Citizenship  Day"  celebration. 
The  reasons  for  his  being  recognized  as  a 
good  citizen  are  illustrated.  Collaborator: 
Jerome  G.  Kerwin,  professor  of  Political  Sci- 

Card  Shark  (9  min)  B&W.  Rental:  $2.  Pur- 
chase: $25.   Contemporary  Films. 

•  An  illustration  of  the  many  methods  used 
by  professional  gamblers  to  cheat  at  cards. 
Close-ups  show  manipulation  of  the  deck, 
marked  cards  and  other  devices  which  are 
used  to  cheat  unsuspecting  victims  out  of 
$20,000,000  every  year. 

ence,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  in  Democracy  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Develops  a  three-fold  program  for  the 
leader  and  participants  in  any  democratic 
discussion,  the  elements  of  which  are  1) 
preparation,  2)  planning,  and  3)  personalities. 
Distinguishes  between  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  well-organized  discussion  and  those  of 
mere  argument.  Collaborator:  W.  G.  Brink, 
professor  of  education.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Fitness  Is  a  Family  Affair  (19  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental:  $2.50.  Purchase:  $50.  Nat. 
Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Neighbors  pool  their  resources  and  find 
new  interests  and  enrich  community  living. 
Among  the  new  kinds  of  recreation  discov- 
ered by  the  group  are  a  games-room,  a 
workshop 'and  a  handicraft  group. 

In  the  Good  Ground  (30  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  Religious  Film  Assn.   $10. 

•  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  a  nominal 
Christian  who  attends  church  and  is  familiar 
with  the  Bible.  When  his  son  rejects  the 
career  he  had  planned  for  him,  this  man 
becomes  embittered.  Later  he  comes  to  see 
that  religion  is  more  than  just  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  but  something  that  must  be  a  part 
of  every  day  living  and  he  comes  to  realize 
his  son  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  career. 

The  Inaugural  Story  (11  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  Sherman  Plan  Inc. 

•  The  inauguration  of  President  Truman 
featuring  the  oath  of  office,  parade  bf  Gover- 
nors, and  the  floats  of  the  states,  is  pictured 
in  color  and  narrated  by  radio  news  com-' 
mentator  Dwight  Weist. 

Life  With  Grandpa  (17  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  March  of  Time-Forum. 

•  Describes  in  detail  the  problems  of  the 
aged:  loneliness,  a  feeling  of  uselessness, 
economic  insecurity  and  poor  health. 


New  Town  (9  min)  Sound.  Color.  Rental: 
$2.50.    Purchase:  $75.    BIS. 

•  A  cartoon  showing  the  importance  of  town 
and  country  planning  in  a  modem  industrial 
society.  Charley  the  hero,  turns  his  town  of 
drab  houses  and  ugly  factories  into  a  spa- 
cious city  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

Our  Living  Constitution  (10  min)  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  principles  embodied  in  our  Constitution 
which  guarantee  our  rights  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
stressed.  How  these  principles  remain  the 
basis  of  our  nation  but  allow  for  changes 
and  growth  in  the  government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  time  is  illustrated.  Collaborator: 
J.  Donald  Kingsley,  Ph.D.,  former  professor  of 
government,  Antioch  College. 


from  "Powers  of  Congress"  (Coronet) 

Powers  of  Congress  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45;  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Mr.  Williams  dreams  that  Congress  was 
suspended.  From  the  chaotic  results  he  re- 
alizes its  important  functions  and  his  own 
responsibilities. 

Princeton  (20  min)  B&W.  Loan.  Local  Prince- 
ton alumni  clubs  in  major  cities, 

•  A  documentary  showing  how  Princeton 
University  tries  to  develop  its  students  into 
competent  individuals  and  citizens.  The  basic 
elements  of  the  school's  educational  philos- 
ophy are  illustrated  and  scenes  are  carefully 
selected  to  show  how  Princeton  is  trying  to 
make  that  philosophy  work.  There  are  no 
professionals  in  the  cast. 

Productivity:  Key  to  Plenty  (20  min)  B&W. 
Sound.    Rental  or  Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  that  America's  high  standard 
of  living  is  due  to  our  having  developed  and 
having  learned  to  use  machinery.  The  key 
to  our  continued  prosperity  it  is  pointed  out 
is  uninterrupted  technological  progress. 

The  Rising  Tide  (30  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  A  story  of  how  cooperatives  brought  new 
life  and  hope  to  poverty  stricken  fishermen 
in  Cape  Breton.  Shows  building  of  a  new 
lobster  factory  and  a  local  credit  union. 
Some  examples  of  today's  cooperatives  in 
the  area  are  shown:  a  co-op  cannery  and 
marketing  agency,  the  Scotsburn  creamery 
and  the  Edmunston  wholesale. 


Sing  a  Song  ol  Friendship  (2  films  11  rain 
each)  Sound.  Color.  Rental:  $5  per  film. 
Purchase:  $86  per  film.  Anti-Defamation 
League. 

•  Irving  Caeser's  songs  are  used  to. promote 
tolerance  between  Americans  or  different 
races  and  nationalities.  The  Ken  Darby 
chorus  is  featured.  The  audience  is  encour- 
aged to  sing  along  as  the  songs  are  illus- 
trated by  animated  cartoons. 

State  Legislature  (22  min)  Purchase:  $180 
Color  or  $90  B&W.   Academy  Films. 

•  Shows  how  a  law  is  passed  in  the  state 
legislature.  A  typical  bill  is  introduced  after 
visualization  of  the  research  and  study  pre- 
ceding; readings,  hearings,  committee  action, 
debate  and  voting  are  showm  in  detail. 
Closing  sequences  show  adoption  of  the  law, 
its  challenge  and  review  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a  decision  upholding  its 
constitutionality. 

The  Supreme  Court  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  "Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Shows  the  relationship  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  guardian  of  our  Constitutional 
rights,  to  the  "plain"  citizen,  and  teaches  the 
Court's  function,  powers,  and  jurisdiction.  , 
Illustrates  these  principles  in  practice  by 
following  the  progress  of  a  typical  case  from 
its  inception,  through  the  lower  courts,  to  its 
final  hearing  before  the  highest  court  in  .our 
Federal  judicial  system.  Collaborator:  Mar- 
shall Dimock,  professor  of  poltiical  science, 
Northwestern  University. 

The  Sydenham  Plan  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $3.    Association. 

•  Scenes  that  tell  the  story  of  America's 
first  inter-racial  hospital  where  white  and 
Negro  doctors  work  side  by  side  to  treat 
patients  from  both  races. 

What  Is  a  Co-op?  (30  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $5.  '  Purchase:  $75.  Cooperative 
League. 

•  Camera  crews  traveled  over  6000  miles 
to  film  cooperatives  located  in  every  section 
of  the  U.S.  Among  those  pictured  are  health 
co-ops,  farm  supply  co-ops,  REA  co-ops,  credit 
unions,  grocery  co-ops,  petroleum  co-ops,  in- 
surance co-ops  and  several  other  types. 

When  All  the  People  Play  (26  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Rental:  $3.50.  Purchase:  $75.  Nat. 
Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia  is  the  center 
of  a  project  in  planned  recreation  that  covers 
a  district  of  over  200  square  miles.  We  watch 
the  project  develop  and  see  the  variety  of 
activities  that  are  planned  and  put  into 
operation,  such  as  women's  Softball  teams 
and  the  formation  of  a  regional  library. 

A  scene  in  "Princeton"  (see  Col.  2) 
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SEE    &    HEAR   FALL   REVIEW 


Your  Government  (3  films)  B&W.  Sound. 
Purchase:  $100  for  set.  March  of  Time- 
Forum. 

•  The  major  functions  of  the  three  branches 
of  our  government  are  outlined  and  the 
inter  relationships  of  these  three  are  presented 
in  detail.  Titles  are:  The  Presidency;  The 
Congress:  The  Supreme  Court. 

Your  Thriit  Habits  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  or 
B&W.   Purchase  or  Rental:  Coronet. 

•  Shows  students  that  many  material  goals 
in  life  are  not  the  result  of  "luck"  but  rather 
of  the  kind  of  careful  planning  that  includes 
setting  up  a  budget  for  systematic  savings, 
wise  and  thoughtful  buying,  doing  without 
extravagances,  and  choosing  between  im- 
mediate and  future  satisfactions. 

CONSERVATION 

A  Heritage  We  Guard  (30  min)  B&W.  Sound. 
Loan:   USDA.    Purchase:  Castle  $36.57. 

•  The  story  of  thoughtless  exploitation  of 
American  resources,  with  emphasis  on  wild- 
Ufe  and  soil.  Ends  with  strong  appeal  for 
conservation. 

Forest  Conservation  (11  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental;  $4  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $90. 
EBFilms. 

•  A  striking  presentation  of  man's  exploita- 
tion of  forest  lands  for  his  own  selfish  gain. 
Graphically  forecasts  the  dire  results  of  this 
greed  and  ignorance  if  it  is  continued.  Sug- 
gests what  can  be  done  to  save  our  forests. 
The    Forest    Grows    (11    min)    Sound.     Color. 

Rental:    $4    for    3    days.     Purchase:    $90. 
EBFilms. 

•  The  matured  forest  and  how  it  grew  is 
illustrated  in  full  color.  Forest  zones  in  rela- 
tion to  temperature  and  rainfall  are  explained 
and  the  phrase  "the  climax  forest"  is  defined 
in  terms  of  those  dominating  species  that 
survive  in  the  mature  forest. 

The  Forest  Produces  (11  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $4  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $90. 
EBFilms. 

•  Portrays,  in  full  color,  the  development  by 
the  forest  of  great  life-giving  resources.  The 
vast  underground  reservoir  of  the  water  shed 
is  portrayed  in  scenes  that  explain  how  the 
trees  grow.  Implanted  in  the  film  are  hints 
of  how  man  has  threatened  these  forest 
resources  through  exploitation. 

Realm  of  the  Wild  (27  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Loan:   USDA.    Purchase:  $120.69  Castle. 

•  Beautiful  color  photography  of  American 
wildlife  in  their  natural  habitat.  Stresses  the 
importance  of  wildlife  population  in  relation 
to  available  food  supply. 

Trout  Factory  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:  B&W  $22.50  or  Color  $85.  Haw- 
ley-Lord. 

•  Shows  how  lakes  and  streams  are  re- 
stocked with  fish  in  one  of  our  more  progres- 
sive states.  Especially  recommended  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Use  of  Forests  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:   B&W   $45,   Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  A  visit  to  the  great  forests  of  America, 
explaining  the  main  types  of  trees  and 
illustrating  the  many  products  we  get  from 
the  forest.  Also  pictured  is  the  importance 
of  the  forest  as  a  refuge  for  wildlife  and 
as  a  recreation  area.  Collaborator:  Thomas 
F.  Barton,  associate  professor  of  geography, 
Indiana  Univ. 


Vanishing  Herds  (14  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Loan: 
USDA.    Purchase:  $19.96  Castle. 

•  Explains  how  bison,  elk  and  other  game 
animals  have  nearly  been   exterminated  by 
thoughtless    exploitation    and    tells    what    is 
being  done  to  restore  and  protect  wildlife. 
What  Makes  a  Desert  (1 1  min)  Sound.  B&W. 

Purchase:  $40.  Young  America. 

•  Explains  how  deserts  are  formed  using 
the  southwestern  United  Stales  deserts  for 
illustration  purposes.  Discusses  such  factors 
as  prevaiUng  winds,  and  mountain  barriers. 
Also  illustrates  the  reclai^iation  by  irrigation. 

The  Learning  Experience 
BASIC  STUDY  SKILLS 

Describing  an  Incident  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  An  incident  is  described  so  that  the  effect 
is  dullness  and  lack  of  interest.  Then  the 
same  incident  is  skillfully  presented  so  that 
the  description  is  interesting  to  the  hearer. 
The  differences  in  the  narrations  are  pointed 
out.  Collaborator:  Dora  V.  Smith,  professor 
of  education,  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

Improve  Your  Pronunciation  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  A  high  school  student  is  practicing  a  class 
speech  he  is  to  give  and  he  becomes  aware 
of  his  shortcomings  in  pronunciation.  He 
formulates  four  rules:  pronounce  every  syl- 
lable, .  pronounce  each  sound  correctly,  use 
accepted  pronunciations  and  use  natural 
pronunciations.  Collaborator:  Davis  Edwards, 
associate  professor  of  speech,  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago. 


Scene  from  "Know  Your  Library" 

Know  Your  Library  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45;  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Miss  Nicholson,  the  librarian,  shows  Betty 
how    library    books    are    classified    by    the 
Dewey  Decimal  system;   use  of  the  encyclo- 
paedia and  the   "Reader's  Guide." 
Making  the  Most  of  SchooL  Sound.  Color  or 

B&W.     Purchase:    B&W    $45,    Color    $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Emphasizes  the  values  of  education  that 
lie  beyond  the  day  to  day  assignments, 
through  the  story  of  Carl,  a  junior  high  stu- 
dent. The  opportunities  beyond  the  classroom 
are  pointed  out  as  clubs  and  sports  and 
student  activities. 

Making  Sense  With  Sentences  ( 1 0  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.   Coronet. 

•  The  emphasis  in  this  film  is  on  expressing 
complete     thoughts     and     writing     complete 
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sentences.    Collaborator:  Viola  Theman,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Watch  That  Quotation  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Emphasis  is  placed  on  correct  quoting  of 
quotations  so  that  meaning  will  not  be  lost 
or  changed  or  a  thought  be  expressed  less 
skillfully  than  originally.  Use  of  quotations  in 
writing  and  speeches  is  illustrated. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  Film  and  You.  B&W.  Sound.  Purchase: 
$27.50.    National  Film  Board. 

•  The  use  of  films  in  classrooms  cmd  at 
meetings  is  graphically  presented  in  this 
Canadian-made  film.  How  to  set  up  film 
councils  and  how  they  work  is  explained. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  encouragement  of  the 
use  of  more  films  by  organized  community 
groups  as  well  as  in  classrooms. 

Understanding  Children's  Play  (10  min)  B&W. 
Purchase:  $35.    EFLA. 

•  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  films  designed 
to  help  parents  and  teachers  understand 
children  better  by  observing  their  use  of  toys 
and  play  materials.  Scenes  of  children  using 
blocks,  poster  paint,  crayons,  clay,  work 
bench  materials,  finger  paint,  miniature  life 
toys  and  housekeeping  equipment  are  used 
to  show  how  the  child  expresses  ideas  and 
feelings  that  he  can't  put  into  words.  Pro- 
duced by  Caroline  Zachry  Institute  of  Human 
Development. 

Who  Will  Teach  Your  Child?  (24  min)  B&W. 
Sound.  Purchase:  $85.  McGraw-Hill  Text- 
Film  Dept.  or  Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Raises  the  challenging  questions  of  where 
good  teaching  material  is  to  be  found,  how 
our  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  teach- 
ing field.  Excellent  for  discussion  purposes 
among  adult  community  groups  as  well  as 
by  educational  personnel. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FILMS 

Children  Growing  Up  With  Other  People  (23 

min)  Sound.   B&W.   Rental  $4.50.   Purchase: 
$95.    BIS. 

•  A  story  of  children's  development  towards 
that  balance  between  individualism  and  co- 
operation which  is  the  achievement  of  the 
truly  mature  adult. 

Children  Learning  by  Experience  (32  min) 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $6.  Purchase:  $125. 
BIS. 

•  A  film  for  teachers  and  parents,  is  a  study 
of  children  as  they  go  about  absorbed  in 
their  own  affairs,  learning  their  own  way  to 
achieve  maturity. 

Developing  Leadership  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  study  of  how  leadership  can  be  devel- 
oped and  encouraged  so  that  students  are 
ready  to  assume  responsibilities  when  the 
need  arises.  Story  in  the  film  shows  Bill  who 
knew  what  to  do  when  a  flood  threatened 
his  home  town.  Collaborator:  \yilliam  E. 
Young. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

Psychology  Films  (continued) 

Developing  Responsibility  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  A  young  master  and  his  police  dog  illus- 
trate how  to  develop  responsibility.  The  boy 
finds  he  has  to  miss  out  on  some  fun  and 
that  caring  for  the  dog  can  be  hard  v7ork  at 
times  but  that  the  satisfaction  he  gets  more 
than  makes  up  for  his  added  responsibilities. 
Collaborator:  I.  O.  Foster,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education,  Indiana  Univ. 

Lei's  Play  Fair  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:   B&W   $45,   Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Bill  and  his  brother  Herb  find  that  fair 
play  is  really  the  v/ay  to  hove  the  most  fun. 
The  film  suggests  how  fair  play  enters  into 
the  student's  everyday  life. 

Motivation  and  Reward  in  Learning  (15  min) 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental;  $2.25.  Purchase:  $53. 
Penn.  State. 

•  Film  dramatically  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tance of  motivation  and  reward  in  learning. 
Experimental  work  with  rats  is  used  to  illus- 
trate the  thesis.  Collaborator:  Dr.  Mark  A. 
May,  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Univ. 

Over  Dependency  (32  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $3.75.  Purchase:  $75.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 

•  We  find  a  young  man  Jimmy  who  is  sick 
in  bed  and  we  find  that  his  illness  seems  to 
have  no  physical  cause.  In  tracing  his  his- 
tory, it  is  pointed  out  that  he  often  takes 
refuge  in  comforting  of  his  mother,  sister  and 
wife.  Through  talks  with  a  doctor  his  illness 
and  fear  which  have  caused  his  over  depend- 
ency on  others  are  explained  to  Jimmy  and 
he  begins  living  again  with  a  new  confidence. 

Personality  Development  Series  (3  films;  10 
min  each)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase: 
EBFilms. 

•  Series  provides  a  clear  idea  of  how  chil- 
dren learn  to  "meet  the  world" — to  live  in 
it  and  play  in  it,  treating  all  others  with 
fairness  and  respect.  The  films  are  adaptable 
to  classes  in  child  psychology,  social  studies, 
biology,  and  home  economics  from  the  senior 
high  school  to  college  and  adult  level.  Scenes 
were  photographed  in  the  Nursery  School 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  and  in  the  homes 
of  mothers  and  babies  who  actually  appear 
in  the  films.  Collaborator;  L.  K.  Frank,  direc- 
tor, Caroline  Zachry  Institute  of  Human  De- 
velopment, New  York.  Individual  titles  and 
content: 

Part  I — Baby  Meets  His  Parents,  Points  out 
that  personality  differences  in  children  are 
due  not  only  to  heredity,  but  to  individual 
treatment  and  environment  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood. 

Part  II— Helping  the  Child  to  Face  the  Don'ts. 

Illustrates  some  of  the  "Don'ts"  every  child 
is  confronted  with  while  learning  to  protect 
himself  and  to  adjust  to  society,  and  ana- 
lyzes their  contribution  to  the  emerging 
personality. 

Part  ni — Helping  the  Child  Accept  the  Do's. 
Shows  how  to  child  is  expected  to  conform 
to  the  mandates  of  politeness  and  personal 


living.  (Note:  This  series  of  three'  10-min 
subjects  is  also  available  in  a  30  min,  one- 
reel,  version  for  use  in  community  and  adult 
forums.  The  latter  version,  covering  the  same 
subject  matter,  is  available  from  EBF  under 
the  title  The  Emergence  of  Personality.) 

Ways  to  Good  Habits  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45.  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  film  illustrating  how  good  habits  can 
be  substituted  for  bad  ones.  The  importance 
of  habits,  good  and  bad,  is  stressed,  and  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  develop  good  habits 
of  his  own.  Collaborator;  William  E.  Young, 
Divisional  Director,  The  University  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York. 

Why  Won't  Tommy  Eat?  (19  min)  Sound. 
Color.  Rental;  $5.  Purchase:  $112.50.  Nat. 
Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  We  see  a  little  boy  picking  at  his  food 
and  the  film  then  goes  back  to  his  early 
boyhood  and  traces  how  his  eating  habits 
were  formed.  In  the  last  sequences  the  boy's 
mother  takes  him  to  a  doctor  and  finds  that 
her  attitude  of  tenseness  and  impatience  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  difficulty.  The 
doctor  encourages  her  to  adopt  a  new  atti- 
tude of  friendliness  and  cooperation. 

SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 

Etiquette  (5  strips)  Silent.  B&W.  Purchase: 
$20  for  series,  $4.50  each.  McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film  Dept. 

•  An  attractive  and  easy  way  to  encourage 
young  people  to  learn  the  social  graces  that 
make  for  successful  social  relationships.  Cor- 
related with  Mary  Beery 's  "Manners  Made 
Easy."  Titles  are:  Home  Ground;  School 
Spirit;  As  Others  See  You;  Table  Talk;  Step- 
ping Out. 

Family  Life  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase;   B&W  $45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  An  illustration  of  how  proper  home  man- 
agement of  schedules,  responsibilities,  privi- 
leges and  finances  contribute  to  a  happy 
home  life  for  all  members  of  the  family. 
Collaborator:  Florence  M.  King,  professor  of 
Home  Economics,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

Friendship  Begins  at  Home  (IV2  reels)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $67.50, 
Color  $135.    Coronet. 

•  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  adolescent's 
relationship  with  the  family,  stressing  the  fun 
of  doing  things  in  a  family  group,  and  treat- 
ing parents,  brothers  and  sisters  with  respect 
and  affection.  Collaborator;  William  E.  Young, 
divisional  director.  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Sharing  Work  at  Home  (10  min)  B&W  or 
Color,  Purchase;  BSW  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Cooperation  between  members  of  the  fam- 
ily for  the  common  good  is  stressed.  Collab- 
orator: Wendell  W.  Wright,  Dean  of  the  school 
of  education,  Indiana  Univ. 

Social  Guidance  Films  (10  min  each)  Sound. 
B&W.    Loan:  NY  TB  and  Health  Assn. 

•  Is  it  ever  permissible  to  bredk  a  date? 
What  time  should  highschool  students  get 
home  on  week  day  nights?  These  and  other 
questions  are  discussed.  Titles  of  the  films 
are:  Your  Family  and  You;  Your  Friends  and 

You, 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Careers  for  Girls  (18  min)  B&W.  Sound.  Pur- 
chase: March  of  Time-Forum. 

•  This  film  points  out  the  many  fields  in 
which  there  are  openings  for  girls  and  evalu- 
ates them.  It  makes  an  excellent  vocational 
guidance  film,  providing  a  stimulus  for  plan- 
ning a  career  early  in  life  and  helps  to  create 
an  impetus  toward  self  auditing. 
Choosing  Your  Occupation   (10   min)   Sound. 

B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  This  film  encourages  each  individual  view- 
er to  appraise  himself.  It  then  broadly  out- 
lines the  possible  field  of  work  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  requirements  needed  in  these 
fields.  Collaborator:  John  N.  Given,  super- 
visor of  business  education,  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education. 

Finding  the  Right  Job  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  This  picture  is  concerned  with  the  actual 
weighing    of   job    offers    in    terms    of    future 
goals.    Job  lead  sources  are  suggested  and 
evaluated.    Collaborator:  John  N.  Given. 
How  To  Keep  a  Job  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color. 

Purchase;  B&W  $45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Success  on  the  job  is  explained  in  terms  of 
getting  along  with  other  workers,  conduct  of 
■work,  attitude  to  the  company  and  other  on- 
the-job  factors.  The  importance  of  vocational 
guidance  and  selection  of  the  right  job  is 
treated  but  not  emphasized.  Collaborator: 
John  N.  Given,  supervisor  of  business  educa- 
tion. City  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

You  and  Your  Work  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase;  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  film  follows  Frank  Taylor  and  shows 
his  failure  at  a  good  job  and  his  rehabilitation 
and  ultimate  success.  The  right  attitude  and 
approach  to  the  job  is  stressed.  Collaborator: 
John  N.  Given,  supervisor  of  business  educa- 
tion, Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education. 
Your  Life  Work  (3  films)  B&W.   Sound.   Rental 

or  Purchase:  Carl  F.  Mahnke. 

•  Three  films  of  Vocational  Guidance  Films 
Inc.  which  are  distributed  by  Carl  F.  Mahnke 
Productions.    Titles  are; 

Church  Vocations  $50.  A  non-sectarian  film 
for  all  faiths,  races  and  creeds.  Illustrates  the 
work  of  the  minister,  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work,  church  secretarial  and 
social  service. 

Life  Insurance  Occupations  $50.  An  insurance 
policy  is  followed  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  home  office  of  a  big  life 
insurance  company.  Secretaries,  typists, 
clerks,  machine  operators  and  accountants 
are  shown  at  work.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  executive  positions  are  presented;  actuary, 
lay  underwriter,  claims  manager,  doctor  and 
lawyer. 

Counseling — Its  Tools  and  Techniques  $100. 
A  teacher  training  film.  A  counselor  is  shown 
helping  a  high  school  boy  solve  a  very 
important  problem.  The  film  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  important  principles  of  counsel- 
ing and  clearly  demonstrate  good  counseling 
in  action.  Collaborators;  Cxirl  M.  Horn,  C.  E. 
Erickson,  Edgar  L.  Harden  and  Raymond  N. 
Hatch,  Institute  of  Counseling,  Testing  and 
Guidance  of  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,   Mich. 
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SEE    &    HEAR    FALL    REVIEW 


A  World  of  Understanding 

FILMS  TO  HELP  US  UNDERSTAND  OUR  WORLD  PROBLEMS 


A  Letter  of  Thanks  (2  reels)  35  or  16min 
S^uiiJ.    B&W.    Loan:  CARE. 

•  The  history  of  CARE  and  its  work.  Scenes 
of  people  who  receive  CARE  packages,  how 
they  live  and  work  and  what  the  packages 
mean  to  them. 

Answer  for  Anne  (40  min)  Sound.  BiW. 
Rental:  $10.  Religious  Films  Assoc.  Pur- 
chase: $250.    Caravel. 

•  Anne  is  assigned  to  write  an  essay  on 
displaced  persons  for  her  civics  class.  She 
begins  asking  other  Americans  what  they 
think  about  DPs  entering  U.S.  and  gets  some 
frank  answers.  Some  wonder  where  the 
DPs  could  work  or  live.  She  finally  takes 
the  problem  to  her  pastor  who  is  about  to 
review  a  film  on  DPs.  This  film  within  a 
film  is  an  explanation  of  the  DP  problem 
vnth  scenes  from  actual  DP  camps.  Story 
ends  when  Anne  begins  writing  her  essay  in 
the  light  of  this  new  information.  The  film 
was  produced  by  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  and  'will  be  loaned  free  to  Lutheran 
churches. 

Battle  for  Bread  (23  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental 
or  Purchase:  $55.    March  of  Time-Forum. 

•  Half  the  people  in  the  world  are  starving. 
This  film  deals  with  the  efforts  of  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  who  are  trying  to  double  the  world's 
food  output.  The  film  was  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  F.A.O. 


A  scene  from  "British  Isles" 

The  BriUsh  Isles  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.   Rental 
or  Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  First  in  a  new  series  of  EBFilms  on  prin- 
ciple regions  of  the  world,  this  subject  pro- 
vides an  over-all  survey  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  British  Isles,  including 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  as  well  as 
England.  Analyzes  the  life  and  character  of 
the  people,  the  economic  life  of  the  area,  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  overseas  trade  in 
providing  an  adequate  food  supply  for  these 
islands.  Collaborator;  H.  S.  Kemp,  professor 
of  geography.  Harvard  Univ. 

English  Children  (1 1  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental; 
$2.50  for  3  days.    Purchase:  $50.    EBFilms. 

•  Delightfully  presents  scenes  from  typical 
English  family  life  in  .the  city  of  York.  The 
daily  activities  of  the  children  at  school,  on 
the  playground,  at  a  cricket  match  and  at 
a  grocery  store.    The  film  concludes  with  a 


EB  Films  presents  "English  Children" 

happy  family  holiday  trip  to  a  nearby  sea- 
side resort.  Collaborator:  Harold  S.  Kemp, 
professor  of  geography.  Harvard  Univ. 

The  Family — An  Approach  To  Peace  (17  rain) 
B&W.  Sound.  Purchase:  March  of  Time- 
Forum. 

•  This  film  presents  life  as  it  is  in  families 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe  contrasting  their 
hopes  and  fears  with  those  of  average  fam- 
ilies here.  The  aim  of  the  film  is  to  help 
create  peace  by  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  people  in  other  countries. 

Food  for  Asia  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
$1.50.    Purchase;  $27.50.    BIS. 

•  Pictures  the  severe  food  shortage  in  the 
Far  East  and  shows  the  efforts  being  made 
to  solve  the  problem  by  increased  acreage. 

India.  Asia's  New  Voice  (17  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase:  March  of  Time-Forum. 

•  A  documentary  of  the  emergence  of  the 
new  state  of  India  touching  on  the  problems 
of  the  caste  system,  new  industry  and  ancient 
agricultural  methods.  Scenes  of  the  modem 
India  of  machines,  mechanized  agricultural 
equipment  and  a  program  of  public  health. 
life  of 'Nomad  People  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W 

or  Color.    Purchase:   B&W  $45,"  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  search  for  pasture  and  water  by  the 
desert  tribes  has  had  a  great  significance  in 
the  course  of  history.  Many  of  our  traditions 
stem  from  these  people  as  is  illustrated  in 
this  film.  Collaborator:  Wallace  R.  McConnell, 
professor  of  geography,  Miami  Univ.,  Oxford. 
Life  on  a  French  Farm  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W 

or  Color.    Purchase:   B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  Duvals 
who  own  a  French  farm.  The  everyday  life 
and  work  of  these  people  is  filmed  so  that 
the  viewer  can  understand  how  they  are  like 
us  and  how  they  are  different.  Collaborator; 
W.  R.  McConnell,  professor  of  geography, 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O. 

Meet  the  Swiss  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Pur- 
chase: $85.    Associated  Film  Artists. 

•  The  story  of  the  Swiss  mountain  people 
and  the  life  their  environment  imposes  on 
them.  Illustrates  the  three  major  Ictnguage 
areas  of  the  Swiss:  Italian,  German  and 
French,  and  shows  how  such  a  diverse  people 
live  together  harmoniously. 


Natives  of  Guatemala  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase:  $40.   Bailey. 

•  Color  photography  of  how  the  natives  of 
Guatemala  live  and  work  and  how  thoy  have 
adapted  their  lives  to  their  environment. 
Peiping  Family.  Sound.  BSW.  Rental  or  Pur- 
chase: $100.    International. 

•  A  documentary  that  gives  intimate  and 
instructive  glimpses  into  the  life  of  a  Chinese 
family.  The  essential  dignity  and  gracious- 
ness  of  Chinese  philosophy  is  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  film.  A  Julien  Bryan  productipn. 
Penny's  Worth  of  Happiness  (15  min)  Rental 

or  Purchase;  A.  F.  Films. 

•  A  vacation  in  Switzerland  is  given  to  a 
number  of  displaced  children  and  the  film 
sympathetically  portrays  how  medical  aid 
and  humane  treatment  can  restore  these 
children  to  a  normal  happy  life. 

People  of  Chile  (2  reels)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $85,  Color  $165. 
Coast  Visual. 

•  An  overall  view  of  the  culture  of  Chile 
with  visits  to  the  cities  and  to  the  mountains 
and  nitrate  and  copper  mines.  Scenes  of  an 
election  and  a  description  of  the  history  of 
Chile.  A  visit  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
Patagonia. 


A  scene  from  "Picture  in  Your  Mnd" 

Picture  in  Your  Mind  (16  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase;  $150.  International  Film  Founda- 
tion. 

•  Discusses  international  and  inter-group 
relations  and  examines  the  basis  for  preju- 
dice, its  origins  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
Aimed  at  encouraging  the  student  to  re- 
examine his  own  prejudices. 
Propaganda  Techniques  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 

or  Color.    Purchase:   B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Chuck  wonders  how  much  of  an  election 
victory  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
propaganda.  His  class  begins  a  study  of 
propaganda,  attempting  to  classify  it  accord- 
ing to  types  and  analyzing  its  purposes. 
Encourages  the  student  to  adopt  a  judicious 
critical  attitude.  Collaborator;  William  G. 
Brink,  professor  of  education.  Northwestern 
Univ. 

Road  for  San  Pablo  (20  min)  B&W  or  Color. 
Rental   or  Purchase:   Simmel-Meservey. 

•  A  documentary  study  of  the  effect  of  a 
new  modern  road  on  a  Mexican  farmer.  We 
follow  him  at  his  work  using  hand  imple- 
ments and  taking  his  harvest  to  market  by 
burro.  Then  the  change  slowly  begins  follow- 
ing the  building  of  the  road.  The  farmer  gets 
modem  machinery,  including  a  tractor.  His 
standard  of  living  begins  to  rise  and  he  has 
more  time  for  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
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International  Understanding: 

Robinson    Chailey    (10    min)    Sound.     Color. 
Rental:  $2.50.    BIS. 

•  A  discussion  of  the  economic  history  of 
the  British  Isles  with  relation  especially  to 
the  Economic  Recovery  Program. 

Royal  Silver  Wedding  Anniversary  (19  min) 
B&W.    Rental:   $2.50.    Purchase:  $85.    BIS. 

•  The  Silver  Wedding  of  King  George  VI  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  celebrated  April  26, 
1948.  This  film  records  the  pageantry  of  the 
Royal  procession  and  the  tumultuous  wel- 
come of  the  crowds. 
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"Sampan    Family"    (Inl'l    Film    Foundation) 

Sampan  Family  (15  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $100.   International  Film  Foundation. 

•  Portrays  the  family  life  of  Chinese  fisher- 
men who  live  on  boats  called  sampans.- 
Shows  the  family's  daily  fishing  in  the  river, 
preparation  of  food,  housekeeping  and  the 
work  of  fishermen  who  use  cormorants,  a 
type  of  bird,  to  catch  the  fish. 

School  in  Cologne  (15  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50.    Purchase:  $47.50.    BIS. 

•  The  physical  and  human  difficulties  which 
confront  the  authorities  who  are  trying  to 
rebuild  the  educational  system  in  war- 
ravaged  Germany. 

Spanish  Children  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  A  delightful  visit  to  a  rural  family  of 
southern  Spain.  Shows  the  father  and  son 
going  to  the  market  and  concludes  with  a 
family  celebration  for  the  little  daughter's 
birthday  in  the  evening. 

Stranger  at  Our  Door.  Sound.  B&W.  Rental 
or  Purchase:  Family  Films. 

•  This  film  tells  the  story  of  a  refugee  family 
that    comes    to    America.     At    first    the    well 


educated  father  has  trouble  finding  a  job  and 
the  son  gets  into  arguments  with  other  boys 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  young  American  boy 
takes  his  part  and  the  problems  are  straight- 
ened out. 

Symphony  of  Life    Contact:  Artkino  Pictures. 

•  A  story  of  Siberia  and  its  development 
under  the  Soviet  Union.  Photographed  in 
color  with  a  background  of  Russian  music. 
Directed  by  Ivan  Piriev,  director  of  They  Mel 
in  Moscow.    This  film  was  made  in  Russia. 

There  Were  Two  Doctors  (20  rain)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Purchase:  Simmel-Meservey. 

•  A  documentary  of  20th  Century  peasant 
life  in  the  Mexican  village  of  Zinacanton, 
designed  for  social  studies,  geography,  and 
general  science  classes.  Relates  the  true 
story  of  a  young  Mexican  doctor  who  served 
his  internship  in  this  village,  and  of  the 
problems  he  faced  trying  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  modern  medical  science  to  the  people, 
most  of  whom  trusted  only  the  local  "witch 
doctor"  vi^hose  knowledge  consisted  chiefly 
of  ancient  superstitions  and  prejudices. 

UNESCO  and  the  United  Nations 

This  Is  Their  Story  (30  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
For  distribution  details  write  to:  United 
Nations. 

•  An  international  relations  social-studies 
subject,  sponsored  by  the  World  Student 
Service  Fund  and  UNESCO  for  distribution 
to  school  and  community  forum  audiences. 
Dramatizes  the  reconstruction  of  student  life 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

United  Nations  Series  (4  films — 1  reel  each) 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $2  per  film.  Asso- 
ciation, or  United  Nations. 

•  Four  films  which  explain  the  organization 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  Titles 
are: 

Men  of  Good  'Will  An  illustration  of  how  59 
member  nations  cooperate  in  the  Secretariat. 
Tomorrow  Begins  Today  How  the  UN  through 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  helps  bring 
about  cooperation  between  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


Deiense  of  the  Peace  An  explanation  in 
simple  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  Town — The  World.  The  principles  in  the 
"Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  are 
explained  and  illustrated. 

Voices    of    Malaya    (35    min)    Sound.     B&W. 
Rental:  $5.    Purchase:  $87.50.    BIS. 

•  Though  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  five  million  people  of  four  races — 
Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  and  European — are 
working  side  by  side  to  bring  to  Malaya  a  life 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The   World   Is   Rich   (40   min)   Sound.     B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  Brandon. 

•  A  documentary  telling  the  story  of  UNRRA 
helping  the  starving  and  homeless  people  of 
the  world.  Film  states  that  one  in  three  people 
on  the  earth  today  faces  starvation. 

A  Yank  Comes  Back  (44  rain)  B&W.    Sound. 
Rental:  $6.    Purchase:  $96.    BIS. 

•  An  ex-GI  returns  to  Britain  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  country  for  a  film.  He  has  a 
look  at  British  industry,  social  services  and 
recreation.  During  his  hilarious  and  com- 
plicated journey,  he  discovers  that  Britons 
are  working  with  vitality  and  energy  to  get 
back  on  their  feet.  Burgess  Meredith  plays 
the  leading  role. 

More  Films  About  China 

The  Chinese  Peasant  Goes  to  Market  (I  reel) 

Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $3.50.  Purchase:  $45. 
Gateway. 

•  The  story  of  the  Chinese  peasant  and  his 
weekly  trip  to  market  where  he  buys  and 
sells  goods  and  meets  his  friends.  Filmed  in 
Yunnan  Province  by  John  Gutmann. 

Journey   to  Kunming   (3   reels)   Sound.   B&W. 
Rental:  $10.   Purchase:   $135.    Gateway. 

•  The  streets  of  Kunming,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Yunnan  province,  swarm  with  mer- 
chants, peddlers,  rich  and  poor.  This  is  a 
study  of  a  city  made  up  of  polyglot  popu- 
lations and  important  as  a  terminus  of  the 
Burma  Road. 


Geography  at  Home  &  Abroad 


The  Acadians  (10  min)  Sound.  Color.  Rental: 
$2.50.  Purchase:  $75.  Nat.  Film  Board  of 
Canada. 

•  The  Acadians  are  the  descendants  of  the 
French  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia.  Their  history 
is  told  and  the  camera  shows  them  at  work 
farming  and  fishing  and  weaving  colorful 
rugs.  Scenes  of  the  life  in  the  villages  and 
homes  of  the  people. 

African  Fauna  (11  min)  Sound.  Color.  Pur- 
chase: Hoefler. 

•  Scenes  of  Uganda,  the  Kenya  Colony  and 
the  Belgian  Congo.  Animal  closeups  include 
the  water  buck,  impalla,  cheetah,  crocodile, 
elephant,  zebra,  giraffe,  lion  and  hippopota- 
mus. 

African  Tribes  (11  min)  Sound.  Color.  Pur- 
chase: Hoefler. 

•  Camels  equipped  with  sails  are  pictured  in 
scenes   of  the  Kenya  Colony   Rendille  tribe. 


Some  of  the  other  tribes  that  are  studied  are 
the  Ifi  Pygmies,  the  Bamburi  of  the  Lake 
Albert  district  and  the  Mangbettu  of  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Alaska:  Global  Crossroads  (II  min)  Color  or 
B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  Flory. 

•  An  evaluation  of  Alaska  in  view  of  the 
increased  use  of  air  travel.  Visits  to  its  cities 
and  scenes  of  Eskimos  and  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  the  territory. 

Australia   (10  min)   Sound.    B&W.    Rental   or 
Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  A  survey  of  the  land  and  people  of  the 
continent  "down  under",  explaining  how 
climate  and  rainfall  affect  the  population  and 
their  way  of  life.  Contains  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  rural,  urban,  and  "bushland" 
areas  of  Australia.  Collaborator:  E.  deS. 
Brunner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 
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Australian  Diary  Series  (10  min  each)  B&W. 
Sound.  Rental:  $2.50  each.  Australian  News. 

•  There  are  now  25  films  to  this  series.  The 
content  covers  Australian  industries,  scenery 
and  agriculture. 

Camera  loumeys  to  Famous  Cities  Series  (3 
min  each)  Purchase:  Bailey. 

•  Three  films  in  the  series  that  are  now 
available  are  those  on  Hollywood,  New  York 
City  and  London,  England. 

Carlsbad  Caverns.  N.M.  (3  min)  Color.  Silent. 
Purchase:  16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50.  Na- 
tional Park  Films. 

•  Stalagmites  and  stalactites  filmed  in  color 
to  catch  the  eerie  beauty  of  these  under- 
ground caverns. 

Cherry  Blossoms  in  Washinqton  (3  min)  Color. 
Silent.  Purchase:  16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50. 
National  Park  Films. 

•  A  visit  to  our  capital  city  when  the  cherry 
blossoms  are  in  bloom. 

Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia  (3  min)  Silent, 
Color.  Purchase:  16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50. 
World  of  Color. 

•  A'  visit  to  the  town  of  Williamsbutg,  Vir- 
ginia which  has  been  restored  to  its  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  colonial  times. 

Death  Valley  Monument  (11  min)  Sound. 
Color.    Purchase:  Hoefler. 

•  Petroglyphs  chiseled  by  stone  age  man, 
are  photographed  in  this  study  of  the  famous 
Death  Valley.  Color  photography  brings  out 
the  beauty  of  the  canyons  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Funeral  Mountains  and  Furnace  Creek. 
Denixens   of   Death   VaUey   (18    min)    Sound, 

B&W.    Purchase:  Bailey. 

•  Closeups  with  microphotography  of  some 
of  the  insects  of  the  valley  revealing  their 
protective  coloring.  The  camera  moVes  along 
and  stops  occasionally  to  observe  scenery, 
Indians,  rattlesnakes  and  other  Death  Valley 
life. 

Study  of  World  Peoples 

The  Earth  and  Its  Peoples  (36  films— 20  min 
each)  Sound.  B&W.  Purchase:  $100  per 
fUm.    United  World. 

•  The  36  film  series  produced  by  the  Louis 
de  Rochemont  Associates.  Part  1  (7  films) 
deals  with  how  people  live,  ct  home  and 
around  the  world;  Part  II  (14  films)  illustrates 
how  people  live  and  work  in  the  Americas: 
Part  in  (15  films)  shows  how  people  outside 


of  the  Americas  have  adjusted  to  their  physi 

cal  environment.   The  titles  are; 

Part  I 

Nomads  of  the  Jungle — Malaya 

Farmer-Fishermen — Norway 

A  U.S.  Community  and   Its  Citizens 

Villagers  of  the  Nile — Egypt 

Mountain  Farmers — Switzerland 

China's  Crowded  South — Szechwan 

Eskimo  Sea  Hunters — Nor(Jiem  Greenland 

Port  II 

Cross  Section  of  Central  America — Guatemala 

Horsemen   of   the   Pampas — Argentina 

Market  Town — Central  Mexico 

Brazil's   Expanding   Southeast 

Highlands   of   the   Andes — Peru 

The  Changing  Cotton  Belt — U.S.A. — Southeast 

Combelt  Farmers — U.S.A. — Midwest 

The  Lumber  States  —  U.S.A.  —  Pacific  North- 
west 

Living  in  the  Metropolis — Metropolitan  New 
York 

Lake  Port 

Water  for  the  Southwest — U.S.A. 

Home  of  the  French  Canadians — Lowland  of 
the  St.  Lavrrence 

Frontier  Living  —  Western  Canada's  Peace 
River  Bloc 

Part  III 

Tropical  Mountain  Land — Java 

Riches  of  the  Veldt — South  Africa 

Ganges  River  Valley — India 

Sheep  Ranching  Country — Southeastern  Aus- 
tralia 

Middle  East  Pipeland  —  Iraq,  Trans-Iordo(p, 
Palestine 

Island  Nation — Japan 

Oriental  City — Peiping,   China 

On  Mediterranean  Shores — Southern  Greece 

The  Po  River  Valley — Italy 

Farm  and  City — France 

Land  Behind  the  Dikes — Holland 

A  Nation  of  Traders — Great  Britain 

Industry  for  Europe — The  Soar  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Crossroads  of  Europe — Czechoslovakia 

Tractor  Story 

•  Editor's  Note   • 

•  This  important  new  sound  film  production 
program  is  continuing  to  cover  many  im- 
portant areas  in  world  geography.  Write 
for  a  complete  descriptive  catalog  of  films 
available  as  well  as  nearest  rental  or  pre- 
view sources. 


MOTION  PICTURES 


Empire  State  Building  (3  min)  Color.  Silent. 
Purchase:  16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50.  World 
in  Color. 

•  The  world's  largest  building  photographed 
in  color  with  views  of  the  observation  tower 
and  interior. 

Glacier  Park  (22  min)  Color.  Sound.  Pur- 
chase: $160,   Hoefler. 

•  Color  photography  of  a  Dominion  National 
Park  localed  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Iberian    Peninsula    (10    min)    Sound.     B&W. 

Hental  or  Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  Animated  drawings  and  live  action  pho- 
tography are  used  to  give  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  resources,  industries, 
topography,  and  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  present-day  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Collaborator:  H.  S.  Kemp,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy. Harvard  University. 

Inside  Newfoundland  (1 1  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $1.50.  Purchase:  $25.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada.. 

•  A  study  of  Canada's  newest  province. 
Begins  with  scenes  of  St.  Johns  the  capital 
city  and  illustrates  some  of  the  history  of  the 
province.  Scenes  of  a  typical  fisherman's 
home.  Picture  ends  with  views  of  taodem 
airport  and  new  industries  in  Newfoundland. 
Invitation  to  the  Nation.  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 

Purchase:  B&W  $50,  Color  $100.    Byron. 

•  A  moving  panorama  of  Washington  D.C. 
with  scenes  of  historic  spots,  busy  streets, 
public  buildings  and  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 
The  narrator  is  "the  voice  of  George  Wash- 
ington." 

A  Journey  to  African  Lakes  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color.  Rental:  $5.  Purchase:  $90.  Africa 
Films. 

•  A  travelogue  showing  African  lakes  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  as  well  as  native  dancers, 
market  scenes  and  an  African  school  play. 
Journey  to  Provence  (10  min)  Sound.    Color. 

Rental:  $3.    Purchase:  $85.    Simmel-Meser- ' 
vey. 

•  A  visit  to  this  historical  province  in  south- 
eastern France  showing  holiday  festivals, 
dress  and  customs  of  the  people  and  the 
beautiful  French  countryside. 

Kentucky  Dam  (20  min)  Sound.  Color.  Loan: 
TVA. 

•  Second   in  a  series  of  documentary   films 


These  scenes  are  typical  of  pictorial  interest  in  "Earth  and  Its  Peoples  " 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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GEOGRAPHY:  continued 

sponsored  by  the  TVA  as  a  record  of  its 
major  construction  projects  for  the  control  of 
the  Tennessee  River  system.  This  subject 
descrilses  the  building  of  the  longest  dam 
East  of  the  Rockies.  Dramatic  and  educa- 
tional from  the  standpoint  of  engineering 
concept  and  human  achievement  in  the  face 
of  almost  insurmountable  natural  obstacles. 
Life  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Caliiornia  (10 

min)  B6W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45, 

Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  An  illustration  of  man's  conquest  of  what 
seemed  to  be  wasteland.  Scenes  of  early 
California  settlers  and  the  arid  plains  and 
the  changes  that  irrigation  has  brought  so 
that  tfiis  valley  is  now  fertile  and  rich. 
Collaborator:  W.  R.  McConnell,  professor  of 
geography,  Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O. 

Life  in  Hot.  Dry  Lands  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase;  B6W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  In  desert  lands,  plant  and  animal  life  must 
struggle  for  bare  existence.  The  student  is 
shown  the  great  desert  areas  of  the  world 
and  learns  what  they  are  like  and  why 
they  are  barren  wastelands.  _  Collaborator: 
W.  R.  McConnell,  professor  of  geography, 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O. 

Life  In  Lowlands  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color. 
Sound.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  and  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  film  journey  to  Holland  emphasizing  the 
problems  of  a  nation  having  much  of  its 
territory  below  sea-level.  Shows  how  the 
sturdy  Dutch  farmers  and  engineers  have 
turned  it  into  rich,  productive  polders,  or 
farms. 

Life  in  Mediterranean  Lands,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (10  min)  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase: 
B&W  $45,  Color  $90.   Coronet. 

•  The  title  refers  to  the  type  of  climate  that 
exists  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Southern 
California  is  such  a  land  of  two  seasons  and 
the  film  illustrates  how  its  people  have 
adapted  themselves  to  this  sunny  Mediter- 
ranean climate.  Collaborator:  W.  R.  McCon- 
nell, professor  of  geography,  Miami  Univ., 
Oxford,  O. 

Life  in  the  Mountains  (Switzerland)  (10  min) 
B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. - 

•  The  difficulties  of  the  Swiss  living  in  moun- 
tainous regions  is  examined  in  detail  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of  Switzerland.  Collaborator: 
Clyde  Kohn,  associate  professor,  Dept.  of 
Geography,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Mammoth   Cave,   Ky.  (3  min)  Color.    Silent. 

Purchase:    16mm  $14.75,   8mm   $7.50.     Na- 
tional Park  Films. 

•  A  boat  ride  on  underground  Crystal  Lake 
has  been  filmed  in  this  first  color  motion 
picture  of  the  great  cave.  Made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Meet  the  Sioux  Indian  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase:  $85.    Associated  Film  Artists. 

•  Pictures  the  Indian  tribe  which  is  most 
familiar  to  the  classroom^the  Sioux  Indian 
of  the  plains.  The  direct  relationship  of  a 
primitive  people  to  their  environment  and  the 
three  basic  needs — food,  shelter  and  clothing. 


Men   of   Lunenburg   (15    min)   Color.     Sound. 
Rental:   $5.    Purchase:   $112.50.    Nat.  Film 
Board   of   Canada. 

•  The  j.lory  of  the  bluenose  schooners  and 
tho  men  who  build  and  sail  them.    Scenes  of 
the  Grand  Banks  cod  fishing  and  illustration 
of  the  lit.;  of  the  men  of  Lunenburg. 
Navajo  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  (10  min) 

B&W.    Sound.    Purchase:  $30.   Bailey. 
Modem  Design  for  Travel — Mexico  (2'/2  reels) 

Sound.     Color.     Loan:    National    Education 

Association. 
•■  Filming  of  an  NEA  tour  group  in  Mexico. 
Monticello,  Home  of  Thomas  leiferson  (3  min) 

Silent.   Color.  Purchase:  16mm  $14.75,  8mm 

$7.50.    World  in  Color. 

•  The  home  that  Thomas  Jefferson  planned 
and  built  is  visited  and  scenes  of  historic 
interest   and  beauty  presented. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Home  of  George  Washington  (3 
min)  Silent.  Color.  Purchase:  16mm  $14.75, 
8mm  $7.50.    World  in  Color. 

•  A  brief  visit  to  the  home  of  America's  first 
president  describing  its  historic  significance 
and  beauty. 

National  Park  Films  (3  min  each)  Color.  Silent. 
Purchase:  15mm  $14.50  each,  8mra  $7.50 
each.    National  Park  Fihns. 

•  Our  National  Parks  photographed  in  color 
showing  scenes  of  scenic  beauty  and  historic 
interest.     Produced   in   cooperation   with   the 
Department  of  the  Interior.    Titles  are: 
Acadia  National  Park,  Maine 

Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  California 
Glacier  National  Park.  Montana 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona 
The  Grand  Canyon — 2 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,   Wyoming 
Great   Smoky   Mountain   National   Park,   Ten- 
nessee. North  Carolina 
Indian  Summer  in  the  Smoky  Mountains 
Kilauea  (Hawaii  National  Park) 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  California 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado 
.  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington 
Olympic  National  Park,  Washington 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona 
Rocky   Mountain   National   Park,   Colorado 
Sequoia  National  Park,  California 
Statue   of  Liberty,  National  Monument.  New 

York 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming 
Yosemite   National  Park,  California 
Zion  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah 
Ohio   River — Lower  Valley   (11    min)   Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Academy. 

•  This  film  completes  the  story  of  the  Ohio 

River    scene    in    "Ohio    River" 


River  from  Cincinnati  to  its  junction  with  the 

Mississippi  at   Cairo.    The   canal   and   locks 

around  the  rapids  at  Louisville  are  featured 

as  well  as  scenes  of  lower  valley  farms  and 

industries. 

Ohio   River — Upper  Valley   (11    min)   Sound. 

B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 

$90.   Academy. 

•  Air  views  and  animated  maps  illustrate 
the  relation  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  cities 
and  indusrties  along  its  banks  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Cincirmati.  Pittsburgh's  blast  fur- 
naces, coke  plants  and  cement  plants  and 
Cincinnati's  flood  wall  are  among  the  scenes 
filmed. 

Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico — Mainland  (10  rain) 
Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&V/ 
$45,  Color  $85.   Johnson-Hunt. 

•  Scenes  of  the  mainland  taken  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 

Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico — Baja  California  (10 
min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W 
$45,  Color  $85.    Johnson-Hunt. 

•  Scenes  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico 
showing  the  terrain  of  the  shore  with  scenes 
of  fishermen. 


A  scene   from  "Pacific  Island" 

Pacific  Island  (18  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $100.  International  Film  Foundation. 

•  A  visit  to  a  small  coral  island  in  the  Mar- 
shal group  showing  the  natives'  homes, 
villages  and  customs.  One  exciting  scene 
shows  a  skilled  native  diver  capturing  a 
giant  clam  under  water.  How  coral  atolls 
are   formed   is   explained. 

Peoples  of  the  Skeena  (19  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $5.  Purchase:  $150.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 

•  The  Getikshan  and  Tsimshian  Indians  of 
northern  British  Columbia  are  shown  prac- 
ticing their  traditional  crafts.  Scenes  of  the 
totem  poles  and  the  mountain  and  timber 
country.  The  film  closes  with  a  study  of  how 
the  Indians  are  adopting  the  white  man's 
ways. 

Pilgrimage  to  Brittany  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or   B&W.    Purchase.    Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Another  release  in  Simmel-Meservey's 
continuing  series  on  post-war  France.  This 
subject  features  an  account  of  the  much 
discussed  but  little  understood  people,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  of  the  ancient  French 
province  of  Brittany. 

Red  Runs  the  Fraser  (11  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $2.50.  Purchase:  $75.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 

•  The  Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia  is 
the  scene  of  annual  salmon  runs.  Views  of 
the  river  shallows  which  appear  red  because 
of  the  many  fish  and  some  shots  of  the  work 
of  the  international  commission  in  clearing 
out  by-pass  obstructions  in  the  river  bed. 
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Soguenay  (21  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
:52.50.  Purchase:  $50.  Nal.  Film  Board  ol 
Canada. 

•  Scenes  ol  the  richness  ol  the  great  valley 
of  northern  Quebec.  The  descendant  ol  an 
early  pioneer  makes  a  lour  of  the  region 
visiting  the  forests  and  pulp  mills  and  the 
great   aluminum   factory. 

Saint  John  Valley  (22  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50.  Purchase:  $50.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 

•  The  beautiful  New  Brunswick  valley  from 
the  port  of  St.  John  to  Edmunston  is  pictured, 
telling  the  story  of  the  explorer  Champlain 
and  the  history  of  the  tefritory.  Picture  closes 
with  scenes  of  modern  pulp-mill  and  salmon 
industry   of  today. 

Scottish  Universities  (22  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50.    Purchase:  $47.50.    BIS. 

•  For  five  centuries,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  have  served  the 
youth  of  Scotland  and  the  world.  The  film 
tells  the  story  of  the  foundation  and  growth 
of  these  universities  and  surveys  current 
educational  problems. 

Skeena  River  Trapline  (16  min)  Color.  Sound. 
Rental:  $5.  Purchase:  $112.50.  Nat.  Film 
Board  of  Canada.  , 

•  The  Getikshan  Indian  of  northern  British 
Columbia  is  shown  handling  the  trapline 
which  brings  him  his  living.  Ben  sets  out 
with  the  falling  of  the  first  snow  and  is  seen 
setting  traps  and  placing  caches  of  supplies. 
Color  photography  accents  the  beauty  of  the 
mountainous  timber  country. 

Spain:  The  Land  and  the  People  (10  min)  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  visit  to  Madrid  in  the  north  down  through 
the  fertile  river  valleys  to  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  importance  of  Spain  in  history  and  litera- 
ture is  illustrated  and  this  country's  influence 
on  our  own  culture  is  examined.  Collabora- 
tor: W.  R.  McConnell,  professor  of  geography, 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O. 

Stories  of  Holland:  Background  for  Reading 

(10  min)  Sound.    B&W  or  Color.    Purchase: 
B&W  $45  or  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  Offers  an  interesting  and  entertaining  jour- 
ney through  Holland  which  provides  Inter- 
mediate and  Junior  High  School  students  with 
a  vivid,  visual  background  for  their  reading 
about  this  country.  Includes  a  visit  to  Broek, 
the  setting  for  the  story  of  Hans  Brinker  and 
other  places  of  literary  interest.  Collaborator: 
Wendell  W.  Wright,  Dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Indiana  University. 

The  Story  of  a  City— New  York  (22  min) 
Sound.  Rental:  $7.50.  Purchase:  $158. 
Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Scenes  from  New  York,  skyscrapers  and 
a  tour  of  the  five  boroughs  with  a  map 
illustrating  their  location. 

Washington  D.C.  (3  min)  Color.  Silent.  Pur- 
chase: 16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50.  National 
Park  Films. 

•  The  Capitol,  White  House,  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Memorials,  Washington  Monument, 
Arlington  Cemetery  and  main  goverrmient 
buildings  are  visited. 

Wild  Life  in  Africa  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $5.    Purchase:  $90.    Africa  Films. 

•  A  travelogue  to  Africa  showing  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  includ- 
ing an  elephant  charge. 


Wind  Cave,  S.D.  (3  min)  Color.  Silent.  Pur- 
chase: 16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50.  National 
Park  Films. 

•  The  Wind  Cave  is  famous  for  rock  forma- 
tions which  have  been  called  "boxwork"  to 
describe  their  peculiar  structure.  The  color 
photography  shows  how  this  cave  is  thereby 
different  from  all  other  American  caves. 
Yellowstone — Grand   Telons   (22   min)   Color. 

Sound.   Purchase:  $160.    Hoefler. 

•  Two  of  America's  scenic  National  Parks 
photographed  in  color. 

Yosemite  National  Parle  (11  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase:  $80.    Hoefler. 

•  Scenic  beauty   of   one   of  America's   best 
loved  National  Parks  photographed  in  color. 
What  Is  A  Map?  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $40. .  Young  America. 

•  A  small  girl  is  writing  a  letter  to  her 
friend  and  wants  to  explain  what  her  room 
looks  like.  By  use  of  animation,  the  con- 
cept  of  maps   is   introduced   and   explained. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Bob  Gaffner  Series  (3  films)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase:   Frith. 

•  Bob  Gaffner  is  a  typical  boy  with  an 
interest  in  the  sea.  He  learns  about  cargo 
shipping,  fishing  and  the  harbor  construction 
work.  Titles  of  three  films  are:  Safe  In  Port; 
Bob  Gaifner.  Fishermen's  Helper:  Bob  Learns 
About  Ocean  Trade 


MOTION  PICTURES 


Building  a  Highway  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  Explains  the  role  of  highways  in  America's 
transportation  system,  and  shows  the  major 
processes  of  modern  road-building.  Maurice 
B.  Laggard,  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
Technological  Institute,  Northwestern  Univ., 
Collaborator. 

Horizons    Unlimite'd    (17    min)   Sound.     16mm 
or  35mm.    Loan:  Nat.  Highway  Users'. 

•  An  overall  picture  of  the  role  of  highway 
transportation  in  America.  Scenes  showing 
how  highways  bring  the  farmers  to  the  city 
markets,  the  bus  systems,  the  large  truck 
transports  and  lastly  family  pleasure  driving. 
The  picture  points  out  that  highway  transpor- 
tation offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
cans in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Trucks  Thai  Serve  Our  City  (11  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase:  Tomkins. 

•  Pictures  the  many  types  of  trucks  from 
the  small  ice  cream  type  to  the  mammoth 
freight  haulers.  Points  out  how  the  city 
depends  on  trucking  for  food  and  other 
necessities. 

Your  Postal  Service   (2   films)   Sound.    B&W. 
Purchase:  Johnson  Hunt. 

•  For  Elementary  grades.  Titles  self  explana- 
tory. 

The  Travels  of  a  Letter;  The  Handling  of  a 
Package. 

Sponsored  Films  Available 

•  Railroads  and  steamship  companies  offer 
useful  sponsored  films  for  related  studies  in 
this  curriculum  area.  Write  Modem  Talking 
Picture  Service,  Inc.  45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
N.Y.  for  list. 


Men  and  Events  Make  History 


Airlift  to  Berlin  (1 1  min)  Sound.  B&W  or  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  Flory. 

•  A  documentary  of  the  famous  "operation 
vittles"  which  broke  the  Russian  blockade 
of  Berlin. 

Ancient  Roine  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color.    Pur- 
chase: B&W  $45,  Color  $90.   Coronet. 

•  A  study  of  ancient  Rome's  contribution  to 
our  culture.  Scenes  of  Roman  architecture, 
engineering  and  life  of  the  people  are  illus- 
trcUed  and  the  effect  of  Roman  government 
and  ideas  examined.  Collaborator:  I.  O. 
Foster,  associate  professor  of  education,  Indi- 
ana Univ. 

Captain  John  Smith — Explorer  (16  min)  Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  Va.  Dept.  of  Ed. 

•  The  story  begins  with  a  visit  to  James- 
towm  to  the  statue  of  John  Smith.  The  statue 
then  becomes  narrator  and  tells  the  story  of 
Smith's  adventures  in  the  new  world  in  the 
first  person.  Among  the  incidents  filmed  is 
the  story  of  Powhatan  and  his  daughter 
Pocahontas. 


Benjamin  Franklin  (18  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $5  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $85. 
EBFilms. 

•  Statesman,  patriot,  scientist,  inventor  and 
man  of  letters;  the  rich  full  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  told  from  his  beginnings  as  a 
printer  apprentice  to  his  days  as  American 
representative  in  England  and  France. 

History  Series  (10  films)' Sound.  B&W.  Rental: 
Teaching  Film  Custodians. 

•  Selected  sequences  from  Hollywood  films 
of  the  past  are  presented  as  an  aid  for  teach- 
ing of  the  social  studies.  Films  fall  into  two 
classifications:  American  History  and  World 
History.    Titles  are: 

The  Howards  ol  Virginia;  Wells  Fargo;  Ten- 
nessee Johnson;  Brigham  Young;  Drums 
Along  the  Mohawk;  The  Crusades;  The 
House  of  Rothschild;  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
Conquest;  Marc  Antony  of  Rome  (original 
title  Cleopatra). 


OF  NEW'  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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HISTORY 

Thomas  leiieison  (18  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rent- 
al: $5  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $85.  EBFilms. 
•  Dramatic  incidents  from  Jefferson's  life, 
sketch  a  revealing  portrait  of  the  character 
of  America's  third  president.  Included  are 
scenes  of  writing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, contributions  to  social  reform,  success 
as  Minister  to  France,  political  campaign  for 
the  presidency,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
commissioning  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  his 
founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


KamUcaie    (3    min)    Silent.     B&W.     Purchase: 
16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.50.    World  in  Color. 

•  Japanese  suicide  planes  attacking  U.S. 
ships  as  photographed  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Climax  is  the  explosion  of  a  giant  aircraft 
carrier. 

Story  of  Christopher  Columbus  (17  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  EBFilms. 

•  Presents  important  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  as  boy  and  man, 
aimed  at  the  interests  of  intermediate  and 
junior  high  school  students.  After  brief  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  covers  his  many  later  dis- 
appointments in  winning  support  for  his  plan 
to  prove  the  "round  world"  theory,  his  even- 
tual success  in  the  Court  of  Spain,  his  first 
voyage  and  the  triumphant  landing  at  San 
Salvador. 


Films  for  Health  &  Hygiene 


Attitudes  and  Health  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  story  of  two  high  school  students  who 
are  disappointed:  the  boy  who  fails  to  make 
the  team  and  the  girl  who  fails  to  get  an 
expected  promotion.  The  film  illustrates  how 
wrong  attitudes  can  prevent  one  from  doing 
his  best  and  how  right  attitudes  and  self- 
confidence  are  vital  to  good  health.  Collab- 
orators: Dean  F.  Smiley,  M.D.  and  Fred  V. 
Hein,  American  Medical  Assn. 

The  Big  Fight  Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $2  the 

first  day,  $4  per  week.  Purchase:  $20  per 
16mm,  $50  per  35mm.  Rental  or  Purchase: 
Columbia  Univ. 

•  Picture  opens  with  Joe  Louis  writing  a 
V-mail  about  the  fight  against  venereal 
diseases.  Picture  shows  scenes  from  fights 
and  Joe  Louis  in  the  army. 

Care  of  the  Skin  (1 1  min)  B&W.  Sound.  Rental: 
EBFilms.   Purchase:  $50.   EBFihns. 

•  Three  children  are  shown  preparing  to  go 
to  bed.  Using  them  as  examples,  correct 
methods  of  washing  hands  and  face  are 
emphasized.  Common  skin  ailments  are  illus- 
trated. 

Charley's  March  of  Time  (9  rain)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $2.50.    Purchase:  $75.    BIS. 

•  An  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act  which  covers  every 
Briton  and  gives  him  security  from  fear  of 
sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age. 

Cleanliness  and  Health  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Using  microphotography,  the  presence  of 
germs  around  us  is  illustrated  and  the  im- 
portance of  cleanliness  for  health  emphasized. 
The  story  concerns  a  boy's  visit  to  his  doctor. 
Collaborator:  N.  E.  Bingham,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Teaching  of  Science,  Northwest- 
em  Univ. 

The  Common  Cold  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase;  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  The  story  of  a  boy  with  a  severe  cold 
who  pays  a  visit  to  the  doctor  serves  as  an 
illustrated  explanation  of  care  and  the  pre- 
vention  of   colds.    The   secondary   infections 


that   may  grow  out  of  a  cold,  if   untreated,  • 

are  explained. 

The  Ears  and  Hearing  (11  min)  Sound.   B&W. 

Rental:   $2.50   for   3   days.    Purchase:   $50. 

EBFilms. 

•  The  physiology  of  the  human  ear  is  ex- 
plained by  means  of  graphic  animated  draw- 
ings and  closeup  photography.  The  narrator 
explains  how  the  ear  operates  and  illustrates 
three  common  causes  of  impaired  hearing  as 
well  as  how  a  hearing  aid  helps. 
Exercise  &  Health  (10  min)  Sound.    B&W  or 

Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45.  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Points  out  the  frequently  overlooked  fact 
that  there  is  much  more  to  exercise  than  just 
building  muscles;  that  the  right  kind  of  exer- 
cise can  go  a  long  way  toward  making  us 
healthier,  happier,  better  balanced  people. 
Collaborator;  Erwin  F.  Beyer,  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department,  University  of  Chicago. 
Feeling    All    Right.    Sound.    B&W.    I6mm    or 

35mm.  Rental;  $6  first  day,  $12  per  week. 
Purchase:  $50  per  16mm,  $100  per  35ram. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  Columbia  Univ. 

•  A  documentary  produced  by  Southern 
Educational  Film  Production  Service  for  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Story  is  of  Negro  couple 
who  take  the  pre-marital  VD  test.  The  boy 
is  found  to  have  syphilis  and  pictures  show 
how  he  is  cured. 

A  scene  from  "Feeling  All  Ri^ht" 


"How  to  Be  Well  Groomed" 

How  to  be   Well   Groomed   (10   min)  Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.   Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet. 

•  With  Don  and  Sue  as  examples  on  the 
screen,  students  learn  that  success  in  busi- 
ness and  in  friendships  often  depends  a  great 
deal  on  first  impressions,  on  how  you  look. 
Demonstrates  four  fundamentals  of  a  pleasani 
appearance:  good  health,  good  posture,  clean- 
liness, and  neatness. 

The  Human  Hair  (11  min)  Rental  or  Purchase; 
Bray. 

•  A  study  of  the  hair  as  being  a  part  of 
the  skin,  illustration  of  its  growth  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  importance  to  personal 
appearance. 


"Improving  Your  Posture"  (Coronet) 

Improving  Your  Posture  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45.  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Points  out  the  areas  of  the  body  where 
posture  is  controlled  and  demonstrates  that 
good'  posture  is  a  balance  of  opposing  sets 
of  muscles.  Helps  the  student  to  overcome 
his  individual  posture  faults  by  stressing  re- 
laxation, self-diagnosis,  and  correction.  Col- 
laborator: Erwin  F.  Beyer,  Physical  Education 
Department,  University  of  Chicago. 

Rest  and  Health  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet.    . 

•  A  track  coach  explains  to  his  star  athlete 
the  importance  of  sleep  and  rest.  The  film 
explains  the  fundamental  facts  about  rest 
and  encourages  students  to. build  correct  rest 
habits.  Collaborators;  Dean  F.  Smiley,  M.D., 
and  Fred  V.  Hein,  consultants  «n  health  and 
fitness.  Bureau  of  Health  Education,  American 
Medical  Assn. 

Save  Those  Teeth  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental;  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  Proper  cleansing  in  the  care  of  the  teeth  is 
stressed.    Illustrations  of  how  excessive  use 
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of  lelined  sugar  affects  the  teeth  are  ex- 
plained as  well  as  use  of  sodium  fluoride 
solution  in  the  prevention  of  tooth  decay. 
Specific  rules  for  care  of  the  teeth  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Your  Very  Good  Health  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental:  $2.50.    Purchase:  $75.    BIS. 

•  A  cartoon  showing  how  the  National 
Health  Services  Act  sponsored  by  the  Labor 
government  will  affect  the  overage  worker 
and  his  family. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

The  Saiest  Way.  Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Loan 
or  Purchase:  American  Automobile  Assn. 

•  Scene  is  in  an  elementary  grade  school 
room.     The    class    is    discussing    safety    in 


troflic,   and  each   maps   out  his  safest  route 
to  school,  church  and  the  fnovles. 
You're    Driving    90    Horse*    (26    min)    Sound. 
Ldan:  Bell  Telephone. 

•  The  average  car  of  about  90  horsepower 
can  be  of  great  service  or  cause  great, 
damage.  This  film  illustrates  some  of  the 
hazardous  "accident  traps"  and  gives  point- 
ers on  "defensive  driving"  to  avoid  accidents. 
The  three  "C's",  Concentration,  Control  and 
Courtesy  are  stressed. 

Wheel  Sense  (20  min)  Sound.    Color.    Loan: 
Association. 

•  Torpedo  Jones,  racing  car  driver,  explains 
safe  driving  techniques.  The  film  was  spon- 
sored by  Studebaker  to  be  used  primarily 
for  beginning  drivers  but  is  valuable  for 
experienced  drivers  as  well. 


Home  Economics  Films 


Consumer  Protection  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B6W  $45,  .Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  comparison  of  two  families'  buying  hab- 
its. One  buys  according  to  looks  and  price 
while  the  other  achieves  a  higher  standard 
of  living  on  the  same  income  by  careful 
purchases  using  consumer  information  sup- 
plied by  government  and  private  agencies. 
Collaborator:  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  chairman,  Dept. 
of  Business  Education,  Indiana  Univ. 

Home  Economics  Series  (one  reel  each)  Sound. 
B&W.   Purchase:  Young  America. 

•  Collaborator:  Professor  Edna  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Cooking:  Terms  and  What  They  Mean.  Clear 
explanations  of  cooking  terms  commonly 
misunderstood  in  cooking  procedures. 
Cooking:  Kitchen  Safety.  Illustrates  what 
some  common  safety  hazards  in  the  kitchen 
are  and  how  to  prevent  accidents  from 
happening. 

Cooking:  Measuring.  Shows  why  some  ex- 
perienced cooks  do  not  appear  to  follow 
precise   measurements.    Advises   those   with 


limited  experience  to  measure  ingredients 
carefully. 

Cooking:   Planning   and   OrganizaGon.     Illus- 
trates how  to  organize  the  kitchen  for  best 
efficiency. 
Preserving    Food   (10   min)   Sound.     B&W   or 

Color.     Purchase:    B&W    $45,    Color    $90. 

Coronet. 

•  Care,  cleanliness  and  control  of  moisture 
and  temperature  are  the  important  elements 
in  food  preservation.  The  various  methods  of 
food  preservation  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated. Collaborator:  Ritta  Whitesel,  assistant 
professor  of  home  economics,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 
Your  Family  Budget  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color. 

•Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90.    Coronet. 

•  How  to  plan  a  family  budget  is  outlined. 
The  importance  of  a  budget  to  family  well- 
being  and  general  happiness  is  explained. 
How  the  budget  operates  is  illustrated  in 
detail.  Collaborator:  Mary  E.  Weathersby, 
head  of  Homemaking  Education  Dept.,  Missis- 
sippi State  College  and  technical  advisor, 
Elvin  S.  Eyster,  chairman  Dept.  of  Business 
Education,  Indiana  Univ. 


Films  About  Science  &  Nature 

VISUAUZING  THE  BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Arithmetic  &  Mathematics 

Addition   Is  Easy  (10   min)  Sound.    Color   or 
B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  While  considering  whether  or  not  young 
Billy  has  enough  money  to  buy  a  set  of 
paints  and  a  baseball  bat,  too,  the  film 
establishes  the  basic  concepts  and  methods 
of  addition  and  helps  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  future-  study  of  mathematics  in  the 
higher  grades.  Collaboratgr:  F.  L.-  Wren, 
professor  of  mathematics,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

Algebra   in   Everyday   Lile    (10   min)   Sound. 
Color  or  B&W.  Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet_. 

•  With  emphasis  on  the  three  basic  algebraic 
steps:  observation,  translation,  and  manipula- 
tion and  compulation,  shows  how  Algebra 
applies   to   daily   life   situations   as   well   as 


to  specialized  fields.  Students  see  Grace  and 
Bill  use  this  "language  of  numbers"  to  solve 
a  problem  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  their  high-school  yearbook.  Collaborator: 
R.  O.  Comett,  vice-president,  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist Univ. 

Decimal  Fractions  (10  min)  Sound.  Color. 
Rental  or  Purchase:  Johnson  Hunt. 

•  Animated  figures  are  used  to  explain  the 
use  of  decimals  for  fractions.  Explanation  of 
one  place  decimals  is  first  illustrated,  then 
two  place  and  finally  the  use  of  the  zero  for 
two  place  decimals  when  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction  is  less  than  ten. 

Division  Is  Easy  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  A  film  to  stress  the  importance  of  division, 
show  how  division  works  and  explain  what 
to    learn    in    order    to    master    the    division 


MOTION  PICTURES 


process.     Collaborator:    F.    Lynwood    Wren, 
professor   of   mathematics,   Peabody   College 
for  Teachers. 
Division  of  Fractions  (1 1    min)  Sound.  B&W. 

Rental:     $2.     Purchase:    $40.     Knowledge 

Builders. 

•  Uses  dollars  and  cents  to  Illustrate  that 
when  you  divide  by  ','2  the  result  is  greater 
than  dividend.  Rule  to  invert  the  division 
and  multiply  illustrated  in  detail.  Recom- 
mended for  6th  to  9th  grades. 

Geometry  and  You  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Outlines  the  basic  procedures  in  geometry. 
How  to  Use  Decimals  (1 1  min)  Sound.  B&W. 

Rental:     $2.     Purchase:     $40.     Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  The  explanation  of  decimals  begins  with 
an  illustration  of  using  cents  rather  than 
dollars.  Builds  meaning  and  desirability  of 
using  two  place  decimals  by  tying  decimal 
idea  to  cents  idea.  Recommended  for  6th 
to  9th  grades. 

How  to  Use  Percentage  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.  Purchase:  $40.  Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  Uses  everyday  examples  of  percentage 
use  as  team  standings  and  sales  taxes  for 
illustration.  Ties  percentage  idea  to  dollar- 
cents  relationship.  Recommend  for  6th  to 
9th  grades. 

Multiplication  Is  Easy  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  This  film  demonstrates  the  procedures  of 
multiplication,  shows  why  this  process  is 
important  to  know,  and  shows  the  main  steps 
in  learning  how  to  multiply.  Collaborator: 
F.  Lynwood  Wren,  professor  of  mathematics, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
Multiplying  Fractions  (11  min)  Sound.    B&W. 

Rental:    $2.     Purchase:    $40.     Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  One  of  the  series  of  classroom  films  on 
simplified  arithmetic.  This  film  is  recom- 
mended for  grades  5  to  9. 

Simple  Fractions  (11  min)  Sound.'  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.  Purchase:  $40.  Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  Animation  gives  meaning  to  terms  nu- 
merator and  denominator  and  explains  sim- 
ple addition  of  fractions.  Recommended  for 
5th  to  8th  grades. 

Subtraction  Is  Easy  (10  min)  Sound.  Color  01 
B&W.   Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  In  this  companion  film  to  Addition  Is  Easy 
(see  above)  Billy  faces  another  problem — 
this  time  whether  he  will  have  enough  money 
to  buy  a  baseball  after  he  has  purchased 
his  bat  and  box  of  paints.  Establishes  basic 
concepts  of  subtraction  including  borrowing 
and  place  value.  Both  films  teach  the  relative 
value  of  the  coins  in  our  monetary  system. 
Collaborator:  F.  L.  Wren,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Mechanical  Drawing  Series  (8  sound  motion 
pictures  and  7  silent  filmstrips)  All  B5W. 
Purchase:  $350.  McGraw-HUl  Text-Film 
Dept. 

•  Special   animation   and   photography   de- 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILME 


as 


MOTION  PICTURES 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING:  (contd) 

velop  basic  theories  of  Mechanical  Drawing 
before  students'  eyes.  Filmstrips  used  for 
review  and  restatement  of  theory.  Correlated 
with  French  and  Svensen's  "Mechanical 
Drawing".  Titles  are  as  follows: 
The  Language  o<  Drawing:  Shape  Descrip- 
tion, Part  I;  Shape  Description,  Part  II;  Sec- 
tions: Shop  Procedures;  Auxiliary  Views, 
Part  I;  Auxiliary  Views,  Part  II:  Sire  De- 
scription. 
Principles  ol  Scale  Drawing  (10  min)  Sound. 

B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 

$90.  Coronet. 
•  Three  high  school  students  are  building  a 
booth  for  the  fair.  By  illustration  they  in- 
struct us  in  the  use  of  scale  drawings,  how 
they  are  interpreted,  the  use  of  measuring 
and  scaling  tools,  understanding  terms,  and 
the  great  importance  of  scale  drawing  in 
industry.  Collaborator:  Harold  P.  Fawcett, 
professor  of  mathematics,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

NATURE  STUDY 


Scene  from  EB  Films  "Ants" 

Ants  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $2.50  for 
3  days.   Purchase:  $50.   EBFilms. 

•  Closeups  ol  the  carpenter  ant  show  him 
building  the  nest  and  laying  the  eggs.  Also 
pictured  are  three  other  ant  types:  the  mound 
builders,  black  ants,  and  household  ants.  A 
dramatic  battle  between  the  mound  builder 
and  ^^rood  ants  has  been  photographed  in 
detail. 

Audubon  Nature  Camp  of  California  (15  min) 
Silent.  Color.  Rental:  $.50.  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

•  Students  of  the  Audubon  Nature  Camp  are 
shown  studying  plant  and  animal  life  in  the 
Sugar   Bowl   area   of   California. 
Audubon    Nature    Camp    of    Connecticut    (15 

min)   Silent.     Color.     Rental:   Audubon   So- 
ciety. 

•  Pictures  students  in  the  Greenwich  area 
of  Connecticut  studying  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  area  in  their  natural  habitats.  • 
Audubon    Nature   Camp    of    Maine   (15   min) 

Silent.    Color.    Rental:  $.50.    Audubon   So- 
ciety. 

•  Scenes  of  students  of  the  Audubon  Nature 
Camp  in  Maine  are  pictured  observing  a 
variety  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  native 
habitat. 

Audubon  Nature  Camp  of  Texas  (15  min) 
Silent.  Color.  Rental:  $.50.  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

•  Students-  of  nature  in  Texas  are  observed 
studying  the  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 


Films  fdr  Bird  Study 

Bird  Migration  (12  min)  Sound.  Color.  Rental: 
$3.50.   Audubon  Society. 

•  Scenes  of  migratory  birds  in  flight  have 
been  skillfully  photographed  in  color.  The 
routes  taken  by  different  birds  is  explained 
in  detail  as  well  as  the  seasonal  and  other 
habits  of  migratory  and  non-migratory  birds. 

Bird  Series  (10  min  each)  Sound.  Color. 
Purchase:  $75  each.    Heidenkarap. 

•  Recorded  bird  songs  with  illustrations   of 
birds  and  their  habits.    Titles  as  follows: 
The  Robin:  The  Bluebird:  The  Woodthrush. 

Marsh  Marauders  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $22.50  or  Color  $85. 
Hawley-Lord. 

•  Concerned  with  waterfowl  and  their  pro- 
tection. Several  organizations  are  interested 
in  providing  safe  breeding  places  for  these 
birds.  The  main  dangers  to  their  existence, 
such  as  preying  animals  and  other  birds  and 
pollution  of  water,  are  illustrated  in  this  film. 


The  Cicada  (20  min)  B&W.  Sound.  Loon: 
USDA.   Purchase:  Castle.  $26.41. 

•  Tells  the  life  of  the  17  year  locust  begin- 
ning with  photographs  of  the  nymph  emerg- 
ing in  the  spring  to  the  laying  of  eqgs  and 
the '17  year  larval  stage  underground. 
Mosquito — Public    Enemy    (14    min)    Sound. 

B&W.     Loan:    USDA.     Purchase:    $19.96. 
Castle. 

•  Tells  the  life  story  of  the  species  of  mos- 
guito  that  is  carrier  of  yellow  fever  and 
malaria  and  illustrates  breeding  places  and 
methods  of  control. 

Zoology  Series— The  Crayfish.  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  United  World.    $45. 

•  The  final  film  in  a  series  of  eleven  on 
zoology  which  is  part  of  the  United  World 
classroom  films  on  science  series.  Male  and 
female  reproduction,  feeding  and  digestion, 
arterial  and  nerve  systems,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  crayfish's  outer  skeleton  are 
illustrated  and  explained. 

Life  of  the  Harvester  Ant — Part  I  (11  min) 
Sound.   B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  Tompkins. 

•  A  study  of  the  "red  ant"  which  is  common 
in  the  west  and  southwest.  Microphotography 
is  used  throughout  the  film  to  illustrate  the 
ant's  structure  and  habits.  A  battle  scene 
between  two  colonies  of  the  ants  is  pictured. 
Seasonal  Changes  in  Trees  (10  min)  B&W  or 

Color.    Sound.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
$90.    Coronet. 

•  The  changes  in  trees  through  the  various 
seasons  is  illustrated  in  detail.  Collaborator: 
N.  E.  Bingham,  associate  professor  oi  the 
Teaching  of  Science,  School  of  Ediicalion, 
Northwestern  Univ. 

Wonders  in  Your  Own  Back  Yard  (10  min) 
Sound.  B&W  or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W 
$40,    Color    $80.    Churchill-Wesler. 

•  The  film  follows  a  boy  and  girl  on  a 
nature  study  trip  through  their  own  back 
yard.  Among  the  many  animals  pictured  are 
the  house  spider,  millipedes,  sow  bugs,  pill 
bugs,  angleworms  and  others. 

Sources  of  These  Films 

•  A  complete  list  of  sources  of  these  films 
begins  on  Page  39  of  this  issue. 


SCIENCE    FILMS 


ABC  of  Internal  Combustion  (13  min)  Sound. 

Color.    Loan:  General  Motors. 
•    Using   animated   sequences   the   film   de- 
scribes how  air  and  gas  mix  and  explode. 
Illustrations    of    cylinder,    piston,    connecting 
rod,  drive  shaft  and  other  parts  of  engine. 


Scene  in  "Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body" 

Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  (14  min)  B&W. 
Sound.  Rental:  EBFilms.  Purchase:  $70. 
EBFilms. 

•  Shows  the  body's  chemical  reaction  to 
alcohol,  tracing  the  alcohol  through  the 
human  system.  Points  out  "the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  body  and  shows  some  scenes 
concerning  the  problem  drinker  and  his  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital. 

Atomic  Fury  (3  min)  Silent.  Color.  Purchase: 
16mm  $14.75,  8mm  $7.5(D.    World  in  Color. 

•  The  Bikini  Atom  tests  photographed  by 
units  of  the  Army-Navy  Joint  Task  Force  One; 
shows  scenes  of  the  explosion  from  the  air, 
underwater  and  land  scenes  made  with 'spe- 
cially constructed  cameras  taken  at  a  range 
that  would  have  destroyed  human  life. 

Carbon  &  Its  Compounds  (10  min)  Sound. 
Color  &  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase.  Coronet. 

•  Beginning  with  familiar  objects — a  pencil, 
a  diamond,  a  piece  of  charcoal — explains 
simple  carbon  compounds  before  introducing 
hydrocarbons  and  the  more  complex  chain 
and  ring  compounds.  Also  covers  carbon's 
important  domestic,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial uses.  Collaborator:  T.  Moeller,  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

Cell  Divisioq — The  Basis  of  Growth  in  All 
Living  Things  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase: $60.    Phase  Films. 

•  The  living  cell  is  shown  in  its  development 
through  a  21  hour  division  cycle.  A  detailed 
explanation  follows  the  complete  process.  A 
teacher's  guide  is  available  with  the  film  or 
can  be  purchased  separately  for  $.60  or  $5 
per  dozen. 

The    Cell:    Structural    Unit    of    Life    (10    min) 

Sound.    Color  or  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase. 
Coronet. 

•  Teaches  the  basic  relationship  between 
living  human  bodjes  and  all  other  living 
organisms  in  the  world  by  a  study  of  the 
cell,  .  the  unit  common  to  all.  Microyhoto- 
graphic  sequences  enable  the  studen'  to  see 
the  actual  protoplasm  in  a  living  leaf  cell; 
to  see  amoeba  growing  and  dividing;  and 
to  become  familiar  -with  the  functional  differ- 
ences in  cell  structure.    Collaborators:  W.  A. 
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Thurber,  professor  of  science,  and  W.  B. 
Clemens,  assistant  professor  of  science.  State 
Teachers  College,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Chemistry  Series  (9  filmstrips)  Silent.  B&W. 
Purchase:  $45  ,for  series,  $5.50  each.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film  Depl. 

•  Vivid  means  of  breaking  down  the  different 
concepts  of  modem  chemistry  included  in  the 
average  high  school  curriculum.  Supplements 
material  of  the  text  book  and  relates  factual 
knowledge  to  student's  everyday  experience. 
Correlated  with  "Chemistry  for  Our  Times" 
by  Weaver  and  Foster.  Titles  are:  The 
Kinetic  Molecular  Theory:  The  Atomic  The- 
ory; The  Chemical  Formula:  Equations:  The 
Structure  of  the  Atom;  Ionization:  Acid  and 
Basic  Solutions:  Electrolysis:  The  Periodic 
Table. 

Elementary  Physical  Science  Series  (5  films; 
10  min.  each)  Sound.  B6.W.  Purchase: 
Films  Inc. 

•  Each  subject  in  the  serie's  presents  science 
facts  or  principles  by  means  of  simple  plot 
situations  designed  to  interest  as  well  as 
instruct  young  students. 

1.  What  Is  Soil?  By  demonstration  and  ex- 
periment develops  on  understanding  of  soil 
and  soil  formation. 

2.  We  Make  a  Fire.  Children  on  a  picnic 
learn  the  principles  of  combustion  while 
building  a  small  campfire.  They  also  learn 
how  to  control  flames,  and  to  avoid  danger 
by  observing  proper  safety  precautions. 

3.  Water  In  the  Air.  Two  young  boys  caught 
in  a  sudden  thunder  shower,  learn  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  water  cycle  from  their  own 
first-hand  experience. 

4.  The  Thermometer  Talks.  An  engaging 
puppet  explains  facts  about  thermometers, 
what  they  are,  and  how  they  work. 

5.  Nothing  But  Air.  Shows  how  Billy's  living 
and  play  activities  are  affected  by  the  prop- 
erties of  the  invisible  but  very  real  air  about 
him. 

Elementary  Science  Series  (each  one  reel 
long)  B&W.  Sound.  Purchase:  Young 
America. 

•  These  three  new  titles  in  the  Elementary 
Science  series  have  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Craig  of  New 
York  Teachers  College.  The  titles  are: 
Electromagnets  In  simple  terms  explains  the 
theory  of  electromagnets  and  how  they  work. 
What  Is  Sound?  Explains  what  causes  sound, 
why  sounds  differ  and  how  sounds  travel. 
Uses  animation. 

The  Force  of  Gravity.  Describes  gravity  in 
terms  of  everyday  events  in  the  child's  life. 

Force  and  Motion  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  The  abstract  principles  of  Newton's  laws 
of  motion  are  presented  with  clear  and  inter- 
esting illustrations  for  general  science  or 
physics  classes.  Collaborator:  Ira  M.  Free- 
man, associate  professor  of  physics,  Rutgers 
Univ. 

How  We  Get  Our  Power  (10  min)  B&W. 
Sound.  Purchase:  $40.  Young  America. 

•  Explains  how  our  power  comes  from  na- 
ture, from  the  wind,  water,  fuels,  explosives 
and  the  atom.    Teachers  Guide  included. 


Industrial  Measurement  (8  min)  16mm  or 
35mm.    Sound.    Loan:  Bell  Telephone. 

•  A  demonstration  of  the  ultra  precise  de- 
vices used  for  measurement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Western  Electric  equipment.  A  con- 
trast is  made  between  the  modern  science  of 
measurement  called  metrology,  and  early 
methods  when  telephone  equipment  was 
tested  by  ear. 

Introduction  to  PhyMcs  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  This  film  has  a  dual  purpose.  First  it  may 
be  used  for  the  student  who  is  planning  his 
course  of  study  and  wishes  more  information 
about  physics.  The  film  may  also  be  used 
for  the  beginning  student  in  a  physics  course, 
offering  him  a  broad  outline  of  the  material 
to  be  covered  in  the  course. 

Light  &  Shadow  (10  min)  Sound.  B^W.  Pur- 
chase: Young  America. 

•  A  science  production  for  lower  elementary 
grades,  discussing  the  transmission  and  re- 
flection of  light  rays.  Includes  clear  definitions 
of  such  terms  as  transparent,  translucent, 
opaque,  and  luminous. 

Love  In  Bloom   Contact:  Artkino  Pictures. 

•  The  life  of  the  great  Russian  scientist  Ivan 
Michurin.  Scenes  show  his  long  experiments 
in  the  creation  of  new  plant  species.  An 
outline  of  the  theory  that  characteristics 
created  by  hybridization  and  environmental 
operation  and  control  can  be  fixed  and  made 
heritable.  This  film  was  made  in  Russia  and 
has  been  only  recently  released  in  the  U.S. 

Machines  Do  Work  (11  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Purchase:  $40.    Young  America. 

•  Introduces  the  concept  of  simple  ma- 
chines, beginning  with  explanation  of  the 
lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pulley,  and  the 
wheel  and  axle. 

Making  Electricity  (11  rain)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental:  $2.50  for  3  days.  Purchase:  $50. 
EBFilms. 

•  A  demonstration  of  how  electricity  is  made 
by  moving  a  coil  of  wire  through  a  magnetic 
field.  Pictures  the  construction  of  a  small 
hand-powered  generator  and  illustrates  how 
the  same  principles  operate  in  large  hydro- 
electric plants. 

Measurement   of   Electricity   (10   min)   Sound. 
B&W  or  Color.    Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color 
.     $90.    Coronet. 

•  A  boy  concerned  with  the  overloading  of 
a  household  circuit  reads  a  book  on  elec- 
tricity. He  falls  asleep  and  four  great  men 
of  electricity:  Volta,  Ampere,  Ohm  and  Watt 
step  from  the  pages  of  the  book  and  explain 
the  units  of  electrical  measurement  that  have 
been  named  after  them.  Collaborator:  Ira  C, 
Davis,  professor  in  the  teaching  of  science, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Mechanics  of  Liquids  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  This  film  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
field  of  hydraulics.  The  material  is  presented 
in  semi-story  form.  Collaborator:  Ira  M. 
Freeman,  associate  professor  of  physics, 
Rutgers  Univ. 

The  Microscope  and  Its  Use  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Purchase:  $40.  Young  America. 

•  Explains    step    by    step    how    to    use    the 


"The  Microscope  and  Its  Use" 

microscope    properly.     Special    emphasis    is 
placed  on  proper  care  of  the  instrument. 
The  Nature  of  Energy  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color. 
Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90.   Coronet. 

•  The  scientific  concept  of  energy  is  ex- 
plained with  illustrations  in  the  fields  of 
atomic  energy,  electricity,  sound,  light  and 
heat.  Collaborator:  Paul  Kambly,  professor  of 
education,  Univ.  of  Oregon. 

Nine  Basic  Functional  Systems  of  the  Human 
Body  (11  min)  B&W  Rental  'or  Purchase: 
Bray. 

•  The  functions  of  the  body  are  broken  down 
into  nine  basic  systems.  Each  of  these  is 
illustrated  and  the  film  explains  how  they 
unite  in  the  coordinated  functioning  of  the 
body. 

The  Principle  of  the  Generator  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W.  Purchase:  $40.  Young  America. 

•  Uses  animated  figures  to  illustrate  basic 
.concepts    of    electro-magnetic    induction    and 

explains  how  the  generator  supplies  current. 
Science  At  Your  Service  (36  min)  Sound.  B&W. 

Rental:  $4.50.    Purchase:  $87.50.    Nat.  Film 

Board  of  Canada. 

•  An  outline  of  Canadian  research  activities 
and  facilities  in  the  mineral  and  metallurgical 
fields.  The  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Ottawa  are  shown  making  experi- 
ments and  tests  for  industry.  The  develop- 
ment of  brucite  magnesia  is  told  in  detail. 


Scene  in    "Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases" 

Solids,    Liquids    and    Gases    (II    min)    B&W. 
Sound.    Purchase:  $40.   Young  America. 

•  One  of  the  elementary  school  science 
series,  introducing  the  concept  that  all  matter 
exists  in  three  forms,  and  demonstrating  that 
a  substance  can  be  changed  from  one  form 
to  another  depending  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  heat. 

Steam    Engine    (11    min)   Sound.    B&W.    Pur- 
chase: $40.  Young  America. 

•  Animated  sequences  explain  the  basic 
principles  by  which  the  steam  locomotive 
operates.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
the  steam  engine  is  presented. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 


Steam  Turbine  (8  min)  B&W.  Sound.  Purchase: 
$40.  Young  America. 

•  Explains  the  principles  of  the  operation  of 
the  steam  turbine  and  its  application  in 
today's  world.  Also  traces  history  of  its 
development. 

Synthetic  Fibers — Nylon  and  Rayon  (14  min) 
Sound.  B&W.  Rental:  $4  for  3  days.  Pur- 
chase: $70.    EBFilms. 

•  The  role  of  modern  science  and  technology 
in  making  possible  the  development  of  new 
synthetic  fibers  is  illustrated.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  the  scientific  and  similar 
processes  in  nature.  The  different  stages  of 
processing  to  obtain  the  final  product  are 
described. 

Things  Expand  When  Heated  (11  min)  B&W. 
Sound.    Purchase:  $40.  Young  America. 

•  The  movement  of  molecules  before  and 
after  heat  is  applied  is.  illustrated  with 
animated  sequences.  Uses  concrete  exam- 
ples from  every  day  life  for  illustrations. 
Teacher's  Guide  included. 

Transfer  of  Heat  (10  min)  Sound.  BSW.  Pur- 
chase: Young  America. 

•  Establishes  the  concepts  of  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation,  illustrating,  them 
with  practical  examples  well  within  the  ex- 
periences of  intermediate  and  junior  high 
school  students. 

Transmission  of  Rotary  Motion  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase.    Young  America. 

•  A   science   film   for   high   school   students  ' 
explaining    how   power   is   transmitted   from 
one   point    to   another   by   means   of   shafts, 
gears,  belts  and  chains.    Introduces  the  con- 
cept and  meaning  of  gear  ratio. 

Water  Works  for  Us  (11  min)  B&W.  Sound. 
Purchase:  $40.    Young  America. 

•  One  of  the  Young  America  Films  Ele- 
mentary School  Science  Series,  planned  and 


A   scene   in   the  Coronet  film 
"Winds   and   Their   Causes" 

produced  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Gerald 
S.  Craig  'of  Teacher's  College  of  New  York. 
This  film  points  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  water  works  for  us  in  our  everyday 
life,  and  explains  what  water  pressure  is. 

What  Is  Sound?  (11   min)  Sound.  B&W.  Pur- 
chase; $40.  Young  America. 

•  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  sound, 
showing  nature,  source  and  transmission  of 
sound  waves.  Collaborators:  Dr.  Helen  War- 
riu,  Newark,  N.  J.  Schools,  and  Dr.  Gerald  S. 
Craig,  Teachers  College. 

Winds  &  Their  Causes  (10  min)  Sound.    Color 
or  B&W.    Rental  or  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Gives  high-school  students  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  winds  and  their  causes  by 
means  of  a  sto'ry  about  teen-ager  Pete  who 
is  determined  to  find  out  why  his  model 
airplane  crashed.  With  Pete,  the  students 
discover  the  facts  behind  thermals,  cumulus 
clouds,  and  thunderstorms,  and  then  find 
explanations  for  the  great  winds  of  the  earth 
— the  Easterlies  and  Westerlies,  and  on  and 
off  shore  breezes.  Collaborator;  W.  A.  Thur- 
ber,  professor  of  science,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  and  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Archery  for  Girls  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W  or 
ColoT.'  Purchase:  B&W  $45,  Color  $90. 
Coronet. 

•  Experts  illustrate  .proper  stance,  nocking 
the  arrow,  the  draw,  the  aim  and  the  loose. 
The  film  stresses  relaxation  and  practice  as 
the  secrets  of  archery  skill.  Collaborator;  Jess 
Puckett,  associate  professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Central  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Figure  Skating 

(11    minutes)  Sound.     B&W.    Rental:   $1.50. 
Purchase:  $25.   Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

•  Barbara  Ann  Scott  the  Olympic  chatnpion, 
demonstrates  the  fundamentals  of  figure  skat- 
ing. She  stresses  the  importance  of  balance 
and  correct  position  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
Film  ends  with  scenes  of  Barbara  Ann  dem- 
onstrating the  skill  that  made  her  skating 
champion  of  the  world. 

Basic  Kicking  Technique^  (2  reels)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase:  $80.    Audio  Film  Center. 

•  Ken  Strong  illustrates  the  basic  techniques 
of  kicking  a  football. 
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Skating    Fantasies    (10    min)    Sound. 
Purchase:  $85.    Hawley-Lord. 


Color. 


•  Barbara  Ann  Scott,  the  Canadian  Olympic 
skater  champion,  is  featured  in  three  skating 
dances:  Tropical  Rhythm,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, and  Ave  Maria. 

Soccer:  the  Universal  Game  (10  min)  Sound. 
B&W.    Purchase;  Hollywood-Pan-American. 

•  Introduces  Americans  of  all  ages  to  soccer, 
the  world's  most  popular  field  game,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  its  history  and  methods  of 
play.  Animation  and  slow  motion  sequences 
illustrate  fundamentals,  while  action  shots 
picture  the  fool  and  head  skill  acquired  by ' 
experienced  players. 

Spinning  for  Steelheads  (10  min)  Sound.  B&W 
or  Color.  Purchase:  B&W  $22.50  or  Color 
$85.   Hawley-Lord. 

•  A  new  type  of  fishing  reel  used  to  catch 
sleelhead  trout  is  illustrated.  This  new  method 
of  fishing  is  based  on  a  spinning'  reel. 


Steady  Now  (10  min)  B&W  or  Color.  Sound. 
Purchase:  B&W  $22.50  or  Color  $85.  Haw- 
ley-Lord. 

•  Shows  the  training  of  pointers  and  setters 
for  hunting.  The  dogs  are  taught  to  point, 
stand  steady  under  gunshot  and  to  retrieve 
at  command. 

These  Sporting  Scots  (10  min)  Sound.  Color 
or  B&W.    Purchase:  Hawley-Lord  Inc. 

•  Presents  sequences  of  outdoor  life  in 
Scotland,  unfamiliar  to  many  people  and 
difficult  to  film  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Includes  stag  stalking, 
sheepdog  trials  and  training,  fishing  and  golf, 
with  emphasis  on  competition  in  annual 
games.  Colorful  tartans  and  background  score 
of  lively  Scottish  music  add  interest. 

If  You  Prefer  Chess— 

Chess  Fundamentals  (15  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
Rental  or  Purchase;  Young  America. 

•  Designed  primarily  for  use  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activity  clubs  sponsored  by  schools 
and  local  community  recreation  centers,  this 
unusual  production  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  ancient  game  of  chess.  Explains  the 
name  and  function  of  each  chess  piece, 
introduces  the  principles  of  the  game,  and 
stresses  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
it. 


U.  S.  Government  Films 

•    The    1949   Catalog   of   Government   Fihns, 

available  from  Castle  Films  (see  P.  39  op- 
posite) lists  nearly  2,000  audio  and  visual 
aids  of  thirteen  different  Government  agerv 
cies. 

Included  in  the  catalog  of  this  contractual 
distributor  for  the  U.S.  agencies  listed  are 
films  of  the  office  of  Education,  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  State, 
the  Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Subjects  covered  include 
agriculture,  aviation,  electricity,  engineering, 
forestry,  health,  home  economics,  Latin 
America,  medicine,  nursing,  radio,  safety, 
science,  supervision,  woodworking,  and  his- 
tory of  World  War  II. 

Other  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Indian  Service  (Dept.  of  the  Interior):  Insti- 
tute of  Inter-American  Affairs;  Bureau  of 
Mines;  Pan  American  Union;  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  Veterans'  Administration; 
etc.  have  films  available  only  from  head- 
quarters of  these  organizations. 

A  useful  bulletin  listing  regional  offices,  de- 
positories and  other  distributors  of  these 
Government  films  may  be  obtained  from 
Visual  Aids  to  Eduation,  U.S.  Office  oi 
Education.  Washington  25,  D.C.  Agriculture 
films,  for  example,  are  available  widely  for 
loon  through  extension  services  in  the  va- 
rious states.  University  extension  libraries 
and  commercial  dealers  also  stock  these  films 
for  low-cost  loan. 
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SOURCES   OF   MATERIALS    LISTED    IN    THIS    REVIEW 


A.  F.  Films  Inc.,  Room  1001,  1600  Broadway, 

Now  York   19.  N.Y. 

Abelard  Educational  Films,  Inc.,  1440  Broad- 
way, New  York   18,  N.Y. 

Academy  Films,  844  Seward  St.,  Hollywood 
38,    Calif. 

Admiral  Pictures  Inc,  6047  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Atrica  Films,  Bureau  of  Communication  Re- 
search, Inc.,  13  East  37lh  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

American  Automobile  Association,  Traffic 
Engineering  and  Safety  Dept.,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

Anti-Delamation  League,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

Artkino  Pictures,  Inc.,  723  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Associated  Film  Artists,  30  N.  Raymond  Ave., 
Pasadena  1,  Calif. 

Association  Films  (YMCA  Motion  Picture 
Bureau)  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111.;  1700 
Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Texas;  351  Turk 
St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

Audio  Film  Center.  45  West  45th  St.,  New 
York   19,  N.  Y. 

Audubon  Society,  National  Headquarters, 
1000  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Australian  News  &  Information  Bureau,  636 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

B 

Bailey  Films  Inc..  2044  N.  Berendo  St.,  Holly- 
wood 27,   Calif. 

Arthur  Barr  Productions,  1265  Bresee  Ave., 
Pasadena  7,  Calif. 

Bell  Telephone:  contact  local  Bell  Telephone 
company. 

BIS:  (see  British  Iniormation  Services) 

Brandon  Films  Inc..  1700  Broadway,  New 
York    19,  N.  Y. 

Bray  Studios,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.;  39  S.  LaSalle 
St.  Chicago  3,  111.;  907  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C;  310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Byron.  Inc.,  1226  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  D.C. 


Caravel  Films,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.Y. 

CARE  Film  Unit,  50  Broad  St.,  New  York  4, 
N.Y. 

Cathedral   Films,    1970    N.    Cahuenga    Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Carl    F.    Mahnke    Productions    (see    Mahnke, 
Carl   F.) 

Castle  Films.  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29, 
542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois, 
Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(Note:  Castle  Films  is  the  contractual 
agency  for  sale  of  U.  S.  Govt.-produced 
motion  pictures.  For  rental  or  loan  of  these 
productions,  apply  to  your  local  state  col- 
lege or  university  film  library,  or  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Motion  Picture  Services,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.) 


Churchill'Wexler  Film  Productions,  137  North 

La  Brea  Ave..  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 
Coast  Visual  Education  Co.  6058  Sunset  Blvd. 

Hollywood   28,  Calif,   (now  issue   all  films 

formerly  handled  by  Harry  Grubb) 
Columbia  University,   Public   Information  Of- 
fice, New  York  City. 
Contemporary  Films  Inc,  80  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York   11,  N.Y. 
Cooperative  League,  343  South  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
Coronet:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet 

Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Curriculum  Films,  14-17  Crescent  Blvd.,  Long 

Island  City  1,  New  York. 
D 
Depicto  Films,  245  W.  55  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E 
Eastin  Pictures  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  598,  Davenport, 

Iowa;   Colorado  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Colo- 
rado  Springs,   Colo.;    Temple   Court   Bldg., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EB  Films:  see  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 

address  below. 
EFLA:  Educational  Film  Library  Association, 

Inc.    Suite  1000,  1600  Broadway,  New  York 

City  19. 
Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films,    1150    Wil- 

mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 
Eye    Gate    House,   Inc..    330   West    42nd    St., 

New  York   18,  N.Y. 

F 
Family    Films,    Inc.,    6047    Hollywood    Blvd., 

Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
Films  Inc.,  330  W.   42nd   St.,   New  York    18, 

N.  Y.  Sales  offices  in  Chicago,  Portland  and 

other  principal  cities. 
Filmfax    Productions,   995A    First   Ave.,   New 

York   22,   N.Y. 
Films  of   the   Nations,   55   W.   45th   St.,   New 

York   19,  N.  Y. 
Flory  Films,  Inc..  303  E.  71st  St.,  New  York 

21,  N.Y. 
Franco-American    A-V    Ds:    Franco-American 

Audio  Visual  Distribution  Center,  934  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Frith   Films,   P.   O.    Box    565,   Hollywood   28, 

Calif. 

G 
Gateway    Productions.    Inc.    40    Fremont    St., 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Dept.  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Film  Section,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
H 
Handy,    Jam,    Organization.    2821    E.    Grand 

Blvd.,  Detroit  II,  Mich.    Regional  offices  in 

New    York    City,    Washington    D.C,    Pitts- 

burah,  Dayton,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Hawley-Lord.  61  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  19,N.Y. 
Heidenkamp:    Heidenkamp    Nature    Pictures, 

538  Glen  Arden  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Penn. 
Historical    Kodachromes,    Box    711,    Delavan, 

Wisconsin. 
Hoefler,  Paul,  ProducUons.  612 '/2  S.  Ridgley 

Dr.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Hollywood-Pan-American      Films,      5356     La 

Mirada  Ave.,  Hollywood  27,  Calif. 
I 
International  Film  Bureau,  6  North  Michigan 

.^ve.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
International     Film     Foundation,     Inc..     1600 

Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


I 

Jam  Handy  (see  Handy,  Jam) 

Johnson-Hunt  Productions,   1133   N.  Highland 

Ave.,   Hollywood   38,  Calif. 
K 
H.  A.  Klein,  1213  N.  La  Brea,  Hollywood  38, 

Calif. 
Knowledge  Builders,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New 

York  19,  N.  Y. 

L 
Library  Films  Inc..  25  W.  45lh  St.,  New  York 

19,  N.  Y. 
LIFE  Filmstrips,  Time  and  Life  Bldg.,  9  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York. 
Livingston,  D.  D.,  39  E.  35th  St.  N,.Y.  city 

M 
Mahnke     Productions.     Carl     F.,     Vocational 

Guidance   Films,   Inc.,   215   East   Third   St., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
March  of  Time.  Forum  Edition,  369  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill  Book   Co..  Text-Film   Dept.,   330 

W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  1600 

Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
N 
National  Education  Association,  Travel  Divi- 
sion,   1201    16th   St.    N.W.,    Washington   6, 

D.C. 
Nationol    Film    Board    of    Canada.    400    W. 

Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111.;    620  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
National    Highway    Users    Conference,    938 

National  Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.C. 
National  Park  Films,  a  Division  of  World  in 

Color  Productions,  Elmira,  New  York. 
Nestor  Productions  Inc..   7904   Santa   Monica 

Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion, Social  Hygiene  Committee,  386  Fourth 

Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

O 

Official  Fihns,  Inc.  25  West  45th  St.,  New 
York    19,  N.Y. 

P 

Pennsylvania  Stale  College,  Audio  Visual 
Aids  Library,  State  College,  Penn. 

Phase  Films.  Arthur  T.  Brice,  P.O.  Box  423, 
Ross,  Marin  County,  California. 

Popular  Science:  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Portafilms,  418  N.  Glendale  Ave.,  Glendale 
5,  Calif. 

Post:  Post  Pictures  Corporation,  115  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  Film  Center,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Princeton  University.  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
or  local  Princeton  alumni  offices. 
R 

Religious  Film  Association,  45  Astor  Place, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  I^eters  Caz- 
tridge  Division.  Bridgeport  2,  Conn,  or  local 
Remington  Arms  represfntative. 

RKO:   RKO   Radio   Pictures,   Inc.    16mm   Edu- 
cational Division,  1270  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York  City. 
S 

Sherman  Plan  Inc.  420-421  Victor  Bldg., 
V/ashington  1,  D.C. 
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Look    to 
ACADEMY 

for    Only 

the  Finest  in 

Educational 

Motion 

Pictures 


Send  for 
Catalog 

OF  THESE 
OUTSTANDING 

ACADEMY 
RELEASES 


Keyed    to    Classroom    Requirements 

Grade    Level 
4—8 


IRON   MINING 
OHIO    RIVER   VALLEY 
OHIO   RIVER 

(Upper    Valley) 
OHIO   RIVER 

(Lower   Valley) 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

(Upper    River) 
MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

(Lower    River) 
CIRCUS    ANIMALS 
CIRCUS    PEOPLE 
CIRCUS    SHOW 
WATER   SUPPLY 
FREIGHTER  IN  PORT 
FREIGHTER  AT  SEA 
STATE  LEGISLATURE 


12 


12 
12 

12 
4 
4 
4 

12 
7 
7 

12 


in  Natural  Color  or  Black  &  White 

Preview    Prints    sent    to    those    interested    in 
considering    films    for    purchase. 


ACADEMY   FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PSODUCERS 


TEACHING  FILM  SOURCES 


Simmel-Mesenrey,  321   S.  Beverly  Drive,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 
Sterling  Films,  1186  Broadway,  New  York  1, 

N.  Y. 
SVE:  Society  for   Visual  Education   Inc.,    100 

E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,  111. 
T 
Teaching   Film   Custodians,   25   W.    43rd   St., 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Trindl-King,    123    So.    Bowling    Green    Way, 

Los  Angeles  24,  California. 
TVA:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Film  Serv- 
ices, Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Tompkins  Films.    1046   Edgeware   Road,   Los 

Angeles  26,  Calif. 

U 
United  Nations,  Information  Center,  535  Fifth 

Ave.,   New  York   17,  N.Y. 
United  World:  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  445 

Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
USDA:   U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agriculture,  Office  of 

Motion    Picture    Services,    Vi'ashington    25, 

D.  C. 
USDA— Castle  (see  Castle) 

V 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  Film 

Production  Service,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Vocational  Guidance  Films  Inc.  (see  Mahnke. 

Carl  F.) 

W 
World  in  Color  Productions,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Also  see  National  Park. 
Y 
Young   America:  Young   America  Films  Inc., 
18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

Other  Library  Sources 

•   Many  of  the  films  listed  in  the  See  &  Hear 

Fall   Review   are   also   available   at   the   fol- 
lowing  film  libraries.    They  will  be  glad  to 

supply    you    with    catalogs    and    listings    on 

request: 

Allied  Film  Service.  348  Maryland  Ave.,  Day- 
ton 4,  Ohio. 

American    Film    Registry.    28    East    Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

I.C.S..     Institutional     Cinema     Service.     1550 
Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

2408  W.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles  5, 

4247  Piedmont  Ave.,  Oakland  11, 

714   18th  St.,  Denver  2, 

1348  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami  36,  Fla., 

52  Auburn  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta, 

23  East  8th  St.,  Chicago  5, 

1214  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 

1108  High  St.,  Des  Moines, 

423  W.  Liberty  St.,  Louisville  2, 

3218  Tulane  Ave.,  New  Orleans  19, 

40   Melrose  St.,   Boston    16, 

7338  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit  1, 

301   W.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis  8, 

1402  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo., 

207  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  16, 

127  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati, 

312  N.W.  Second  St.,  Oklahoma  City  3, 

915  S.W.   10th  Ave.,  Portland  5, 

18  S.  Third  St.,  Memphis  3, 

4000  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas   1, 

10  Post  Office  Place,  Salt  Lake  City   1, 

219  East  Main  St.,  Richmond  19,  Va., 

1370  S.  Beretania  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
(Continued  on   the   next   page) 
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See  16  mm  sound 
film,  28  minutes 
in  full  color 

w 
A  new  film,  "GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  OVER 

COFEE,"  that  fosters  understanding  of  our  Latin- 
American    neighbors. 

See  Latin  Americans  work  and  play  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings;  breath-toking  scenic  views; 
the  coffee  story  from  seed  to  cup  —  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Latin-American  trade  —  the  cup  of 
friendship  among   Good   Neighbors, 


The  largest  and  best  list  of  FREE  FILMS  with 
educational  and   popular  interest. 

Wide  choice  of  MUSIC  FILMS  -  opero  and 
classical  selections  for  music  appreciation 
groups.  Recently  added:  "Inside  Opera/"  with 
Grace  Moore,  ard   "The  Great  Waltz." 

New  HISTORY  FILMS:  "Johnson  and  Recon- 
struction," and  "Winning  Our  Independence," 
(from    leaching    Film    Custodians). 

Over  1300  titles  available,  including  excellent 
features,  cartoons,  and  comedies. 

Write  for  our  new,   1949-1950  Catalog  of 
SELECTED    MOTION    PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS? 


NEW  YMK  19 
35  West  4Sth  St. 

CHIUGO  3 
206  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


UN  FHANCISCO  2 
351  Turk  SI. 

DAIUS  4 
301 2  Maple  Avenue 


ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE 

Discounts  up  to 

20% 


to 

Schools,  Colleges,  Public  Libra- 
ries and  other  Educational  Or- 
ganizations ...  on  Purchases 
of  Sound  Filnns  released  by  the 
country's  better  known  -fiinn  dis- 
tributors. 

These  liberal  discounts  allow 
you  to  buy  more  film  than  usu- 
al ..  .  thus  enlarging  your  film 
library  more  quickly. 

Write    foday   f°'   catalog    of 
available   films. 

ALLIED  FILM  SERVICE 

348   Maryland  Ave. 
Dayton  4,  Ohio 
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SEE    &    HEAR    FALL    REVIEW 


Religious  and  Holiday  Films 

•    Rehqious   films,   imir/   il.  iilinq   with  so>iiil 

studies  problems,  holidays,  etc.,  can  be  ob 

tained   from   the   following   sources: 

ABsociation  Films,  see  page  39. 

Brandon  Films,  see  page  39. 

Cathedral    Film*.    1970    N.   Cahuenga    Blvd., 

MoUywood  28,  California. 
Catholic  Visual  Education.  Inc..  149  Bleecker 

Si,    New  York   12,  N,  Y. 
Congregational  Christian  Churches,  Depl.  of 
Visual   Aids,    287    Fourth    Ave,,    New    York 
10,  N.  Y. 
EBFilms.  see  page  39. 
Fam':ly  Films,  see  source  list. 
Foundation  Films  Corp.,  Citizens  Bank  BIdg., 

Pasadena    I,  California. 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp..  see  page  40. 
International  Film  Bureau,  see  page  39. 
Loyola    Films,    80th    and    Loyola    Blvd.,    Los 

Angeles  45,  California. 
Lutheran    Church,    Missouri    Synod,    Audio 
Visual    Education    Service,    3S58   S.    Jeffer- 
son, St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 
The    Protestant    Film    Commission,    4S    Astor 

Place,  New  York   3,   N.   Y. 
Religious  Film  Association,  see  above. 
CVE,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  see  source 

list. 
United  World  Films,  see  source  list. 
Zionist    Organization    of   America,    Education 
Depl.,  41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  News  at  Presstime 

if  1  licbc  ilcms  made  iicuh  a^  liiial 
forms  of  this  enlarged  (and  widely 
distributed)  .Annlal  F.m.i,  Rfvif.w 
were  ready  to  roll: 

♦  ,-\  new  and  very  complete  catalog 
of  the  films  distributed  by  the  I.ntir- 
.NAi  lONAi.  Film  Blre.m',  Chicago,  lias 
been  iecei\ed,  Ciongraiulatioiis  aie 
due  Wesley  Green  and  stall  lot  a 
long-awaited  and  most  uscliii  film 
library  reference. 

♦  FlLMSlRil'  DisiRiBl  lORs,  uiuler  the 
direction  of  J.  R.  .\macker,  has  pub- 
hshed  a  most  complete  new  jiublica- 
tioii  series  entirely  de\oted  to  an 
"ENaluaiion  of  Filmstrips"  plus  a 
suimiiary  index  and  an  alphabeiical 
guide. 

'File  mimeographetl  piibliiaiioii  is 
a  si/eable  article  which  lisls,  descrilxs 
and  evaluates  filmstrips  in  major 
subject  matter  areas  such  as  art,  ath- 
letics, healtii  and  safetv,  language 
arts,  mathematics,  science,  etc.  and 
in  I  lie  Nocational  arts.  John  Ham- 
l)iirg  is  the  editor. 

It  sells  for  about  08c  but  the  sale 
price  is  credited  against  purchase 
liom  the  company  of  any  filmstrips 
lisied.  W'l  iie  tlircctly  to  2550  Unixci 
sit\  .\\i-..  .Madison  .').  Wisconsiti,  lot 
Noiir  cojj\. 

♦  We've  just  heaid  aljoiil  the  lle^v 
color  and  .sound  puppet  film  series 
to  be  released  shortly   b\    CioRONii. 

1  iiles    include    A'«';g    Midds:     The 


FREE  DEM0NSTRATl9VJ 
^(PU  BE  THE  JUDGE^ 


^WlN  BRIlllANCE 

yj^fte^t  \^  PROJECTION 

MEETS    EVERY  CLASSROOM    NEED 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself .  .  ,  without  cost  or  obligation  .  .  .  how  the 
B.iusch  &  Lomb  Dual  Purpose  LRM  projects  both  conventional  and  stu- 
dent-made slides,  printed  illustrations  and  text,  photographs,  and  geo- 
l-)gical  or  botanical  specimens.  You  will  see  the  large,  sharp,  brilliant 
screen  image.  Possible  because  of  unusual  amount  of  light  projected 
by  two  fine  qualify  optical  systems. 

Illumination  is  balanced.  You  can  switch  from  slide  to  opaque  projection 
without  apparent  change  in  screen  brilliance. 

The  built-in  blower  cooling  system  protects  your  slides  and  opaque 
materials  from  heat  damage. 

WRITE      for   free   demonstration   and    literature.    Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical 
Company,  747-1   St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


PROJECTORS 


Honest  Woodsman:  Legend  oj  Pied 
I'iper;  Cmv  and  tlie  Sprite:  and  Riiiii- 
plestillskin.  .S45  each  in  black  and 
white;  .§90  in  color,  ^\'atch  for  A 
I'isit  from  St.  Xicholas.  Coronet's 
special  for  Christinas  at  only  $15  in 
HJmm  sound,  b&:w:  coloi  .S30! 

♦  In  the  product  field  .Ampro's  neiv 
lightweight  "Stylist"  Uhnm  sound 
projector  is  making  sales  history: 
prices  of  other  makers  are  going 
down-as  witness  the  recent  Bn.i,  & 
HowKi.i.  price  reduction. 

♦  .\  free  portfolio  of  audio-visual 
inhirmation  is  now  available  from 
the  Victor  -Animatograph  Oirp.,  di- 


vision ol  Cairtiss  -  Wright  Corp., 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Three  X'ictor 
booklets,  "Blue  Prim  for  an  .Audio 
Visual  Program",  "Choosing  and 
Using  Educational  Recordings  and 
Franscriptions"  and  "Where  to  Get 
Films  and  Film  Information."  are 
iiuluded  along  with  a  skelcii  ol  a 
dassioom  ]>iepared  for  audio-visual 
aids,  achice  on  jjrocedure  for  irain- 
ing  projectionists,  instructions  lot 
getting  best  results  in  showing  a  film 
and  specifications  of  a  projectoi 
stand.  Fhe  portfolio  is  titled  "^■our 
Iieasure  Chest  ol  .\udio-\'isiial  In 
formation."  • 


OF  NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS 
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*     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS    ^ 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933   Penn  Ave. 

N.W.,  Washington  4,  Free  Catlog. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

1  lanspoitation     Bldg..    Washing- 
ton 0. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Slanley-Winlhrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington Si.,  Quincy  09  and  20 
Shawniiit    Si.,    Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.   H.   Rice  and  Company,  78   W. 

Ccniial  Si.,  Mancheste.'. 

.     NEW  JERSEY     • 
Slidecraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW  YORK     . 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
35  West  45lh  St.,  New  York  19. 

Institutional  Cinema  Service,  Inc., 
1560  BioaiUvay,  New  York  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MoguU's,  68  West  48th  St.,  New 
York   18,  N.V. 

Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

•     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  I'.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
Lihcrly  .Ave.,  I'illsburgh  22. 

Karel  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
lliiui  Ave.,  I'illsburgh   19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Slieel,  I'illsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     . 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suhurl),  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  I'oydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

Stirling   Movie  &   Photo  Co.,   1052 
Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  Slate 
St.,  Jackson  2. 


.     SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\ve.  ai  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam   Orleans   and   Associates,   Inc., 

211    W.  Cumlierland  .Ave..  Kno\- 
villc  15. 

Southern    Visual    Films,   686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago  4,   Har.   2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

X.  Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
.Association     Films,    Inc.     (formerly 

V.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

206  S.  Michigan  .Ave..  Chicago  3. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,   Inc.,   720 

N.  Illinois  St..  Indianapolis  0. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    40911 
Harri.son  St.,  Davcnporl. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-.A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     . 

Cosmopolitan    Films,    324S    Gratiol 

.Ave-..  Delroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   II. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 

Kalamazoo  S. 


.     MINNESOTA     • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  .Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
Duluih. 

.     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  Film  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  Si..  Omaha   II. 

.     OHIO     . 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  .Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave., 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
I  alboll   Building.  Dayton   2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset   Blvd..   Hollywood   28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollyuood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  \V.  Rice  Co.,  424  ■  40th  St., 
Oakland  II. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
351  Turk  St..  San  Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland, 
5. 

•     TEXAS     • 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
V.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

3012  Maple  Ave.  Dallas  4. 


.Audio-Video,   Inc..   1501    Yotmg 
Dallas.    1702  Austin  St.,  Housi 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712 

Haskell.  Dallas  1. 

Visual   Education    Inc.   Lamar 
Twelfth,    .Austin. 
2010   North   Field   Street,   Dal 
3905  South  Main  Street,  Housi 

•     UTAH     . 


Deseret  Book  Company,  44  E.  j 
Temple   Si.,   Sail    Lake   City 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beietaniaii 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,  12  5 
Beretania   Honolulu.    1.   H. 


CANADA    1 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     .Ave.,    RegS 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  A 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  I^ 
treal,  Quebec. 

212    Lutz    St.,    Moncton,   I 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  Jclj! 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  (it 
535   W.   Georgia   St.,   VancouV, 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life   Bl(. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   501 1    Verdun   A]. 
Montreal,   Quebec. 


Consult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Xearh  all  ol  I  he  audio-\isual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
ni/ed  lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  ecinipnient,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  a\ailable  in  local  conimu- 
nii\  or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
deneiulalilc     aitdio-visnal     cdttcation 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  speciali/ing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  upio-ihe-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sotmd  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstri]«, 
reconlings  and  other  classrooin  tools. 
You'll  (ind  their  prices  lair  and  liuir 
ser\ice  outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  xurite  for 
information  and  reference  fortn  to  SEE  k  HEAR 

812    .NORTH    DEARBORN    STREET        •        CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST   IN   EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND   A-V  SERVI(| 


0  m  pwa 


Bell  &  Howell 

LIGHTWErCHT,  SINGLE-CASE 


NOW  more  than  ever — your  best 
buy  in  audio-visual  equipment 


PRICE 


150 

Including  6i"  speaker 


CONSULT  YOUR  NEARBY  BELL  &  HOWELL  EDUCATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE-HE  IS  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  TO  SERVE  YOU 

Ask  for  his  assistance — in  any  audio-visual  problem 
— without  obligation.  Many  of  our  representatives 
are  former  school  administrators  who  understand 
school  problems  thoroughly.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
name  of  our  representative  nearest  you,  write 
Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7184  McCormick  Road, 
Chicago  45. 

NEW  ACADEMY  FILMOSOUND 
—  for  larger  Audiences,  Indoors  and  Out 

Designed  to  give  you  the  utmost  flexibility  in  sound 
or  silent  16mm  projection.  Has  a  separate  speaker 
— 8",  12",  or  25-watt  power  unit,  as  required. 
Theater-quality  sound  and  picture  brilliance.  Now, 
with  8"  speaker,  only  $474.50 


PRECISION  MADE 
by 


Now,  to  its  proved  advantages  in  performance, 
film  protection,  and  dependability,  the  Single- 
Case  Filmosound  adds  a  new  low  price  ...  to 
make  this  16mm  sound  (and  silent)  projector 
more  than  ever  your  best  buy. 

In  a  single,  lightweight  case — it  weighs  only 
35 1  2  lb.  including  built-in  speaker — Filmosound 
is  ideal  for  classroom  use.  Students  can  quickly 
and  safely  learn  its  simple,  foolproof  operating 
routine.  Error-proof  threading,  plus  "floating 
film"  construction,  makes  film  damage  virtually 
impossible.  The  B&H  pre-aligned  optical  system 
utilizes  all  the  light  available,  gives  you  full 
picture  brilliance. 

PROOF  OF  DEPENDABILITY.  Taken  at  random 
from  stock,  projecting  film  under  normal  con- 
ditions, a  B&H  Filmosound  is  in  operation  in 
our  laboratory.  It  has  now  run  1600  hours  with 
no  time  lost  for  repairs.  No  wonder  so  many 
schools  and  colleges  have  long  preferred  BelJ  & 
Howell  audio-visual  equipment! 

Bell  &  Howell  Cameras  and  Projectors  are 

GUARANTEED   FOR   LIFE! 

Filmosounds  will  give  trouble-free  service.  During 
life  of  product,  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  ma- 
terial will  be  remedied  free  (except  transportation). 


Since  1907  the  Largest 
Manufacturer  of  Precision  Equipment 
for  Hollywood  and  the  World 


uge  Visual  Patterns      ^ 
for  Your  Students 


•••••• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Produced  by  experienced  technicians  with  the  guidance  of  well-qualified 
classroom  teachers  and  curriculum  experts.  Jam  Handy  slidefilms  are  good  class- 
room teaching  tools. 

The  discussional,  or  reading  type  of  slidefilm  presents  ideas  quickly  and 
clearly — and  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student's  interest. 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  students  grasp  every  subject  more 
quickly  and  remember  it  longer  if  it  is  shown  to  them  in  pictorial  form.  Because 
Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures  make  the  subject  live  and  breathe,  they  remember. 
Visual  memory  is  added  to  that  of  the  spoken  word. 

Wrile  for  Jam  Handy  Films  or  for  informalion  about  these  helps. 

2821   EAST  GRAND  BLVD. 
DETROIT  n    MICHIGAN 


JAM  HANDY 


rilONAl  MAGAZINE  OTSIGHT  &  SOUND  IN  EDUCATION 


FEATURING:   A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCES  FOR  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

LISTING    OVER    600    AVAILABLE    FILMS    AND    SOURCES 
FOR    CLASSROOM    AND    COMMUNITY    GROUP    PROGRAMS 

ISSUE  TWO       •       VOLUME  FIVE       •       OCTOBER       •       1949 


Designed    for 

A.C.  or   D.C. 

Operation 


i'n  Portable 
Sound  Projectors 


Actual  Lift-up  Weight 
Only  20  lbs.! 


The  projector  and 
amplifier  unit  alone 
of   the   new   Ampro 
Stylist  weighs  only 
20  lbs.  A  young  girl 
can    easily    lift   it 
up    to   place   on 
stand    or    table 
Lift-off    case 
with  speaker 
and     acces 
sories  weighs 
less  than 
9  lbs.! 


Truly  Portable 

Complete  one-case  unit,  in- 
cluding projector,  amplifier, 
lift-off  case  with  speaker 
ond  accessories,  weighs 
less    than    29    lbs! 


Quick  Easy  Set-up 

Just  lift  off  case,  snap 
permanently  ottoched  reel 
orms  in  place  —  and  the 
"Stylisl"  is  ready  to  thread. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

Entire  unit  in  one  case  measures  only 
\7y^"  high,  9''k"  wide,  16"  long.  Stand- 
ord,  time-tested  Ampro  projector  mechan- 
ism and  sound  head.  Fast  automatic 
rewind.  Uses  stondord  lomps  up  to  1000 
watts.  Triple  clow  movement,  new  slide-out 
removable  film  gate.  Cooted  super  2-inch 
Fl  .6  lens.  Many  other  exclusive  Ampro 
features. 


A  new  streamlined,  lightweight  projector 
combining  precision  quality,  unusual 
compactness   and    popular   low   price 

Here  is  the  perfect  I6mm.  projector  for  classrocni  use 
— the  culmination  of  more  than  20  years  of  experience 
by  Ampro  in  building  fine  precision  projectors  that  are 
used  and  approved  by  leading  school  systems,  universities, 
museums  and  libraries  all  over  the  world. 
Astonishing  light  weight  and  compactness — made  possible 
by  the  clever  utilization  of  the  new,  tough,  light  materials — 
make  the  Stylist  ideal  for  easy  moving  from  room  to  room 
— for  use  by  small  or  large  groups.  Tested  Ampro  quality 
design  and  construction — assure  ease  of  setting  up,  sim- 
plicity of  operation,  splendid  tone  quality  and  illumination 
and  long,  satisfactory  service.  Remarkable  low  price — S325 
complete  —  means  outstanding  value  and  assures  budget 
approval  in  these  economy  days.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for 
an  eye-opening  demonstration  of  this  new  record-breaking 
Ampro  "Stylist"! 

Write  for  free  circular  giving  full  detailed  "Stylist" 
specifications. 

THE    AMPRO    CORPORATION 

2879  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  18,  III. 


Simplified 
Operotion 

Centrol  operoting  panel, 
with  simplified  Icnob 
controls,  conveniently 
mounted  on  operolor's 
side  of  proiector. 


For  Smoll 
Groups 

Quiet-running,  easy  to 
set  up  quickly,  ttie 
"Stylist"  is  ideol  for 
classroom  and  small 
groups. 


For  Lorger 
Audiences 

Ttie  "Stylist"  delivers 
adequate  tone  quality, 
volume  and  illumination 
for    lorger   audiences. 


■Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  R.  Pat.  Off. 


A     Generof    Precision    Equipment 
Corporotron    Subsidiary 


New.  NATURE  FILMSTRIPS 
FROM  THE  S.V.E.  LIBRARY 

Produced    Cooperatively    by 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  and  S.  V.  E. 

• 

Telling  Trees  Apart  —  An  unusually  color- 
ful 44-frame  fitmstrip  which  mokes  tree 
identification  a  simple  matter.  Finest  art 
rendering  of  subject  materiol.  With  text 
fromes,  in  color,  $7.00. 

living  Things  —  A  43-frame  color  fllmstrip 
which  points  out  the  identifying  charoc- 
teristics  of  common  plonts  ond  animals.  The 
some  superb  type  of  artwork  with  true-to- 
life  color.   With  text  frames,  in  color,  $7.00. 

• 

While  these  filmslrips  were  made  to  corre- 
lote  with  the  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Bosic 
Science  Education  program,  the  materiol  is 
such  that  it  con  be  readily  used  with  other 
texts  and  programs.  Additional  Basic 
Science  Filmstrips  are  available.  Write  for 
complete  listing  of  Basic  Science  filmstrips 
in  the  S.  V.  E.  Library.  If  your  locol  Visual 
Education  Dealer  has  not  called  on  you 
recently  and  you  ore  interested  in  these 
filmstrips,   please  write   us   direct. 


i^^ 


A  blue  jay  is  a  bird.  All  birds  have 
feathers.  They  all  have  two  legs  and 
two  wings.  They  are  all  warm-blooded. 
They  all  breathe  with  lungs. 


S.V.E.  'INSTRUCTOR' 300 
Tri-Purpose  Projector 

For  f(7msfrips  and 
2"  X  2"  Slidei 
Quick  "push-In-sty  le" 
threading  of  filmstrips  and 
positive  film  protection  are 
features  of  this  newest  of 
S.  V.  E.  projectors  taking 
single  and  double-frame 
filmstrips  and  2"  x  2"  slides. 
New  design  optical  system 
...  oil  elements  cooted. 
With  5"  S.  V.  E.  Wocoted 
Anast  igmot 

lens  ond  lift-  -i,-^,^.    .^,.^. 
off  cose $90.00 


The  New  Audio- 
visual Handbook 

6th  Edition 


Revised  — 
Enlarged 

A  practical  guide  to 
the  selection  and  use 
of  Audio-Visual  Train- 
ing Materials  by  El- 
lsworth   C.    Dent.     This 

should    have    in    organizing    on    audio-visual    pro- 
gram or  in   making  existing  programs  more  effec- 
tive.    Cloth    bound,    224    pages, 
postpoid    


is    a    book    that    everyone 


$3.50 


SOCIETY      FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

100     EAST     OHIO     STREET      •      CHICAGO      11,     ILLINOIS 


i 


HOW  TO  PLAN 

FOR  *1>udif.  C^eciiae. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Answers  questions   con- 
cerning projection  sur- 
"^  faces — how  and  when  to 

install  permanent  classroom  and  auditor- 
ium screens — the  relationship  of  projector 
and  screen — function  of  portable  screens — 
Seating  and  Viewing  Area  Chart,  Screen  and 
Lens  Chart  for  determining  proper  sized 
screen  to  suit  projector,  audience  and  room. 


Send  for  your  copies  today.  Use  this 
convenient  coupon  or  please  ntention 
this  puhliciition. 


DA-LITE  SCREEN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3723  No.  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago  39,  III. 

Without  oblieation  to  u9  please  3end  your  two  brochures 
"Designs  for  Visual  Education"  and  "Planning  for  Effective 
i*rojcction." 

Nome 

School  or  InstUulion 

Sired 

Cily Zone   .    .  Slate 


L 


l^^f  QU4£/rr  SCRltNS  fOK  40  YCAKS 


See  &  Hear  Magazine 

THE  NATIONAL  AUDIO-VISUAL  JOURNAL 

Issue  Two  of  Volume  Five 

The  Latest  Educational  Films 6 

Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 9 

Health  and  Welfare  Film  Section 11 

The  W^iste  of  Human  Resources:   an  Editorial ...  13 

The  Human  Body:  Basic  Physiology  Films 14 

Let's  Li\'e  Safely:   a  Checklist  of  Films 15 

Keeping  Healthy:  Films  That  Help  Us  All 16 

The  Fight  Against  Disease 29 

Sources  of  Health  and  Welfare  Films 36 

Training  Directors  Evaluate  Materials 39 

National  Directory  of  A-V  Dealers 46 

Office  of  Publication 
812  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles:  Edmund  Kerr,  6605  Hollywood  Boule\  iird 
New  York:  Robert  Seymour,  Jr.,  489  Fifth  A\  enue 

See  &  Hear— The  National  Magazine  of  Sight  &  Sound  in  Education.  Issue 
2,  Volume  5,  published  October  20,  1949.  Issued  8  times  annually  from 
September  to  May  inclusi\e  during  the  regular  school  year.  Published  at 
812  .North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  lu,  Illinois.  Phone  WHitehall  4-6807. 
Earl  M.  Hale,  President;  O.  H.  Coelln,  Jr.,  Manager.  By  subscription; 
$3.00  per  year;  $5.00  for  two  years.  Foreign  and  Canada:  $4.00  per  year, 
>6.U0  lor  two  years.  Lntered  as  second  class  matter;  October  19,  1948,  at 
the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  the  .\ct  of  March  3,  1879.  Entire 
Contents  Copyright  1949.  International  Rights  Reserved,  .\ddress  all 
editorial   and   cirtulutinn   inquiries   to   the  office   of   publication   at   Chicago. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCU- 
LATION REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24. 
1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY 
2.  1946  (39  U.  S.  C.  233).  Of  See  &  Hear  published  nine  times  annually 
at  monthly  intervals  at  Chicago,  Illinois  for  October  1,  1949.  State  of 
Illinois,    County  of   Cook,   ss. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  mana^rers  are:  Publisher,  Earl  M.  Hale.  Eau  Claire. 
Wisconsin ;  Editor,  Walter  A.  Wittich,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Managing 
Editor,  none ;  Business  manager,  O.  H.  Coelln,  Jr.,  812  N.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,   Illinois. 

2.  That  the  owner  is :  Audio-Visual  Publications,  Inc.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin  :  Earl  M.  Hale,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  ;  O.  H.  Coelln,  Jr.,  812 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois, 

3.  That  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holdei-s 
owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  none. 

4.  The  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  ui,der  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner :  and  this  affiant  has  no  roa.son  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

O.  H.  COELLN,  Jr..  Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  October,  1949. 

ROBERT   F.   WHYTE,  Notary  Public 
My  commission  expires  10   April.   1952. 


SOUND  RECORDING     at  a  reasonable  cost 

HigFi  fidelify  16  or  35.    Qualify  guaranfeed. 

Complete  studio  and  laboratory  services. 

Color   printing   and   lacquer  coating. 

ESCAR  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE,  INC. 

7315  Carnegie  Ave.  Cleveland  3,  Otiio 

Phone:   Endicott   2707 


See   &   Hear 


A  Visit  from  Si.  Nicholas 


The  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper 


NEW-AND 
EXCITINGLY  DIFFERENT- 
FILM  CLASSICS 


The  Honest  Woodsman 


Rumpelstiitskin 


Now  .  .  .  through  the  magic  of  cartoon 
animation  and  action  puppetry,  these  famous  story  book  characters  live  again. 

You'll  applaud  Coronet's  creative  imagination  and  artistic  excellence  in 
bringing  this  long-awaited  series  to  the  screen.  Let  these  films  be  the  "hit"  of 
your  Christmas  progi'am  this  year! 

Available  in  full  color  or  sparkling  black  and  \vhite  from  your  nearby 
Coronet  Film  rental  library  .  .  .  sale  prints  from  authorized  Coronet  Film  Dealers. 
For  full  information,  write  today  to: 


Coronet  Films 

CORONET   BUILDING    •    CHICAGO    1,    ILLINOIS 


This  Month  Marks  ihelOlh  Anniversary  of 
Quality  Production  by  Coronet  Films. 


October    •    1949 


!:>      ^ 


Our  NEW  FALL  CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready.  Write 
for  )'our  free  copy. 

More  than  80  films  on  20  coun- 
tries including  18  brand  new  re- 
leases. Color  and  black  and 
\\-hite. 


FILMS  OF  THE 

►  NATIONS,  Inc. 


55  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


Jam  Handy  Electricity  Slidefilms 

♦  Now  available  through  the  Jam 
Handy  Organization  is  a  series  of  12 
discussional-type  slidefilms  on  basic 
electricity.  Designed  for  use  by  in- 
structors in  the  schoolshop,  for  ap- 
prentice training  and  for  foremen's 
meetings,  the  films  provide  visual 
material  in  the  form  of  photographs, 
drawings  and  diagrams. 

Subjects  include  Magnetism  (56 
pictures.  Static  Electricity  (91  pix) 
Current  Electricity  (73  pictures) 
The  Electrical  Cell  (46  pictures) , 
The  Strong  Battery  (101  pic- 
tures), Electromagnetism  (56  pic- 
tures), The  Generator  (80  pictures). 
Alternating  Current  (85  pictures). 
Electric  Motors  (70  pictures).  Electric 
Meters  (81  pictures).  Applications 
(Part  1, 63  pictures)  zndApplications 
(Part  2,  74  pictures).  For  details,  write 
School  Service  Department,  The  Jam 
Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 

Fizie  New  EB  Films  Released 
for  English  and  History  Study 

♦  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
has  available  five  new  films  for  Eng- 
lish and  History  classes  telling  the 


stories  of  great  Americans.  Titles  in 
the  series  are  Washington  Irving, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Promi- 
nent authorities  who  collaborated  in 
the  preparation  of  these  film  biog- 
raphies were  Carl  Van  Doren,  Julian 
P.  Boyd,  Howard  M.  Jones,  Robert 
E.  Spiller  and  Leon  Howard. 

The  Living  Forest,  a  series  of  three 
films  on  conservation,  is  now  avail- 
able. Individual  titles  are  The  For- 
est Grozui,  The  Forest  Produces,  and 
Forest  Conservation.  Other  new  re- 
leases are  A  Visit  with  Cowboys,  Care 
of  the  Skin  and  Save  Those  Teeth. 

Coronet  Announces  12  Pictures 

♦  Twelve  new  films  are  now  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  Coronet.  All 
are  available  in  either  black  and 
white  or  color  sound  versions  and 
each  is  ten  minutes  in  length. 

In  the  field  of  Guidance  are  How 
to  Keep  a  Job,  which  stresses  proper 
work  habits  and  getting  along  with 
co-workers.  Sharing  Work  at  Home, 
showing  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion in  family  living,  and  Let's  Play 
Fair,   a    film   for   elementary  grades 


Coal  Barge  passing  under  Bridge  al  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Geography,  Transportation,  Social  Studies 

are  given  real  meaning  as  these  new  ACADEMY  films  unfold 
the  vital  commercial  importance,  social  significance  and  rare 
beauty  of  the  historic  Ohio  River  and  its  fertile,  productive  valley. 

"OHIO   RIVER  —  Upper   Valley" 

Filming  starts  at  Pittsburgh,  showing  formation  of  the  Ohio,  two-level 
growth  of  the  city,  industrial  activity,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  cement 
plants,  etc.,  bridges  and  river  transportation  of  materials  and  products. 
Animated  maps  show  length  of  river,  drdinage  area,  tributaries  and 
embracing  states.  Then  on  to  Cincinnati,  its  barge  and  rail  traffic, 
business  and  industry,  pottery  and  piano  factories,  book  publishing, 
water  works,  stock  yards,  cool  distribution  and  a  huge  flood  control  wall. 

"OHIO   RIVER  —  Lower  Valley" 

Carries  on  to  Louisville  at  the  important  falls  or  rapids  on  the  Ohio. 
Here  are  seen  canals  and  navigation  locks,  flood  wall  and  levee  being 
built,  how  they  work  and  results  of  floods  —  industries,  freight  and 
passenger  river  travel,  typical  Ohio  farms,  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn 
growing,  horse  and  cattle  raising,  etc.  Scenes  of  great  beauty  bear 
out  the  Indian  name  "Ohio"  meaning  beautiful  river.  In  color  screening, 
impressiveness    and    understanding    these    films    ore    unsurpassed. 

"OHIO  RIVER  VAUEY'*  -  Identicol  material  is  also  available  in  a 
2reel  edition,  800  feet  in  length,  titled  "Ohio  River  Valley"  in  Color 
or  B&W.    Grade  level,  4th  thru  Senior  High. 

Preview  prints  sent  to  those  interested  in  considering  ftlms  for  purchase. 
Write  for  Catafogf 


Navigation  Locks  on  Ohio  River  at  Louisvitle,  Ky. 


Look    to   ACADEMY 

for  Only  the  finest 

in  Educational 

Motion  Pictures! 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  0088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


See    &    Hear 


stressing  ilic  iiiiporiaiue  of  rules  of 
games,  taking  iiiriis  and  sharing. 

Why  Sliidy  Foreii!;n  Langudgcs? 
shows  tlic  importance  of  learning 
modern  languages  for  commercial 
success,  enjoyment  of  travel  and  in 
the  field  of  intcrnation.il  relations. 
Propagnnda  Techniques  analyzes 
ways  opinions  are  formed  and 
changed  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  critical  attitudes.  Watch 
That  Quotation  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  quoting  and  citing 
of  authorities.  The  other  new  film 
in  the  field  of  the  language  arts  is 
Charles  Dickens:  Background  for  His 
Works^  which  describes  the  settings 
of  Dickens'  works  and  visits  historical 
places  connected  with  Dicken's  life. 
In  the  Social  Studies  two  new  films 
have  been  issued:  Our  Living  Con- 
stitution, illustrating  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  document  and  Are 
You  a  Good  Citizen?  which  presents 
a  check  list  for  the  average  citizen  so 
that  he  may  test  himself. 

The  Nature  of  Energy  is  a  simple 
scientific  explanation  of  the  basic 
sources  of  energy.  Seasonal  Changes 
in  Trees  illustrates  classification  and 
seasonal  changes  in  trees.  In  Your 
Family  Budget,  a  well  planned 
budget  is  shown  in  operation  and  the 
preparation  is  explained. 

Film  Talks  Turkey  to  Teachers 
♦  Available  free  to  home  economics 
teachers  is  a  new  35  mm  color  film- 
strip.  How  To  Cook  Turkey,  being 
distributed  by  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois.  The  51-frame, 
captioned  filmstrip  not  only  gives  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  how  to  cook 
turkey,  but  also  how  to  prepare  it  for 
cooking,  how. to  carve  and  serve  the 
bird  and  what  to  do  with  the  left- 
overs. 

The  filmstrip  and  an  accompany- 
ing manual  are  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 
Chicago,  Illinois  and  The  National 
Turkey  Federation,  Mount  Morris, 
Illinois. 

A  Special  Note  of  Correction: 

♦  In  the  September  issue  of  See  & 
Hear,  old  addresses  for  several  of  the 
branch  offices  of  Association  Films 
were  listed.  Correct  addresses  are  35 
W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.;  206 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  111.;  351 
Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif.;  and 
3012  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 


CONSOLE  MODEL  300  *  .  .  .  $1,573,75 
PORTABLE  MODEL  300  .  ,  $1,594.41 
RACK  MOUNTED $1,491.75 

•Meter  Panel  Exlia     f.  O.  B.  Factory,  Son  Cor/os,  Co/if, 

Develop  modern  transcription  tectiniques 
on  the  new  series  300 


MAGNETIC  TAPE  RECORDER 

The  industry  standard  for  professional  transcrip- 
tions, Ampex  is  especially  designed  for  your  radio 
programs,  radio  production  classes,  important  lec- 
tures and  class  assemblies.  Permanently  preserve 
your  transcriptions  on  inexpensive  magnetic  tape. 
Edit  your  work  with  scissors  and  scotch  tape.  Your 
used  tapes  are  easily  erased  for  re-use. 


Frequency  Response: 

At  15"±  2  <\h.  50-1,">,OU()  cytlcs 
At  7.5"±  2  db.  .50-7,.${)0  cycles 
Signal-To-Noise  Rotio:  The  overall 
uiiH  elglited  system  noise  is  70  dh. 
below  tape  saturation,  and  over 
60  db.  below  3°;  total  harmonic 
distortion  at  400  cycles. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Starting  Time;  Instantaneous. 
(Whin  starting  in  the  Normal  Play 
inodeof  operation,  the  ta|)e  is  up  to 
full  speed  in  less  than  ,1  second.) 
Flutter  and  WOW:  At  I.i  inches  per 
second,  well  under O.l^or. in. s.,meas- 
uringall  flutter  components  from  0 
to  300  cycles,  using  a  tone  of  3000 
cycles.  At  7.5  inches,  under  0.2%. 


Manufacfured  by  Ampex  Electric  Corporation,  San  Carlos,  Calif. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

BING  CROSBY  ENTERPRISES  *  GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.  Inc. 

9028  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  46,  Calif.  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

AUDIO  i  VIDEO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1650  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 


October   •    1949 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA   BRITANNICA   FILMS   INC. 

Announces  11  SIGNIFICANT  NEW  FILMS! 

Opening  its  .  .  .  and  your  Greatest  School  Year  Ever 


Now  .  .  .  FOR  THE  FIRST  tiME  .  .  . 

you  can  obtain  five  first-rate  films  for 

English  and  History  classes.  The  finest 

audio-visual  techniques  have  been  brought 

to  this  important  field  of  literature  .  .  . 

Authentic  biographies  of  great  Americans, 

these  films  were  made  in  collaboration 

with  Carl  Van  Doren,  Julian  P.  Boyd, 

Howard  M.  Jones,  Robert  E.  Spiller  and 

Leon  Howard,  leading  authorities  all ! 

You'll  welcome,  too,  EBFilms 

new  conservation  series.  The  Living  Forest, 

in  full  color  . .  .  sequel  and  companion 

to  the  already  famous  Living  Earth  Films. 

Proudly  these  films  join  the  more 

than  300  EBFilms  in  the  World's  Largest 

Library  of  Classroom  Motion  Pictures. 

Order  now,  or  send  today  for 

preview  prints. 
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5  FINE  FILMS 

for 

ENGLISH  and  HISTORY 

CLASSES! 
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Washington's  A-V  Conference: 

♦  \\'ashington  slate  members  of  the 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion will  attend  an  Instructional 
Materials  Conference  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  campus  and  at 
the  Hotel  Meany  in  Seattle,  Novem- 
ber 4  and  5. 

On  the  first  day  the  program  fea- 
tures an  open  house  at  the  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity, followed  by  a  banquet  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Meany.  The  ban- 
quet meeting  will  feature  a  talk  by 
Dennis  Williams,  vice-president  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  and 
a  group  discussion  on  films  for'  the 

I  public  schools. 

The  general  meeting  will  be  held 
the  following  morning  in  Smith  Hall 
on  the  University  campus  and  will 
present  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education;  Godfrey  Elliott,  Young 
America   Films;   and   Mr.  Williams. 

'<  This  session  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  led  by  William 
Gnaedingcr,  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. 

A  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Meany,  featuring  Mrs.  Pearl  Wana- 
maker,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Olympia,  will  wind  up 
the  conference. 

1  New  Jersey  Group  Meets  Nov.  11 

♦  Guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Educa- 
tion Association,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  November  11,  will  be  Walter 
A.  Wittich,  See  and  Hear  editor  and 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  In- 
struction at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Con- 
vention Hall,  will  be  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  A  feature  of 
the  meeting  will  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  techniques  of  using  audio- 
visual aids  in  classroom  teaching. 
The  state  a-v  group  will  hold  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  breakfast  at 
the  Columbus  Hotel,  November  13. 

Atlanta's  Film  Council  Sets 
Pace  With  Full  Year's  Program 

♦  The  Atlanta,  Georgia  Film  Coun- 
cil is  sponsoring  a  year's  series  of 
programs  designed  to  show  the  new- 
est and  most  effective  ways  of  using 
audio-visual  materials  in  education 
and  sales  promotion  activities. 

In  the  first  program  which  was 
held  this  month,  color  filmstrips  of 


Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT  ON  PERSONALITIES  AND  EVENTS 


the  year's  planned  programs  ivere 
shown  and  a  panel  of  educators  dis- 
cussed the  subject  "Putting  Vision  in 
Education."  Also  Mrs.  Ruth  Hin- 
man  Carter  of  the  educational  divi- 
sion of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  spoke 
on  the  topic  "A  Parent  Views  the 
Educational  Scene." 

The  Atlanta  Film  Council  is  a 
non-profit  organization  composed  of 
Atlanta  business  leaders  and  educa- 
tors. It  is  affiliated  with  the  Film 
Council  of  America.  This  year  pro- 
grams will  be  held  every  week 
through  May  28,  except  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

University  Film  Prodtuers  Hold 
Annual  Meeting  at  Penn  State 

♦  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
host  to  the  third  annual  workshop  of 
the  University  Film  Producers  Asso- 
ciation which  was  held  August  22  to 
27.  The  program  principally  dealt 
with  critical  analysis  of  films  pro- 
duced at  universities  represented. 
About  27  university  productions  were 
previewed. 

The  new  film  Princeton  was  shown 
by  Julian  Bryan  of  International 
Film  Foundation  who  also  outlined 
the  problems  encountered  in  pro- 
ducing public  relations  films  for  edu- 
cational institutions.  One  day  of  the 
program  was  devoted  to  demonstra- 
tions of  new  equipment  by  commer- 
cial companies. 

New  officers  elected  were:  Don  G. 
Williams,  S)Tacuse,  president;  John 
Ross  Winnie,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, vice-president;  and  John  Mercer, 
University  of  Nebraska,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  UFPA  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Oklahoma  in  August,  1950. 

School  Broadcast  Conference  Meets 
in  Chicago  for  Annual  Session 

♦  The  thirteenth  annual  School 
Broadcast  Conference  was  held  Octo- 
ber 18,  19  and  20  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Speakers  and  dem- 
onstrations stressed  problems  and 
techniques  of  the  use  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, transcriptions,  recordings  and 


other  technological-electronic  aids  in 
the  classroom  at  all  grade  levels.  The 
role  of  commercial  and  educational 
radio  stations  and  the  utilization  of 
both  for  school  was  discussed. 

Indiana  A-V  Directors  Hold 
Annual  Meeting  Elect  Officers 

♦  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  Directors  of  In- 
diana was  held  in  Elkhart  September 
29  to  October  1.  The  program  in- 
cluded observation  of  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  the  Elkhart 
Public  Schools.  The  organization 
supported  a  measure  permitting 
third-class  operators,  including  stu- 
dents and  staff,  to  operate  low  fre- 
quency radio  stations. 

New  officers  elected  were:  Wes 
Felmlee  of  Elkjiart,  president;  Mc- 
Cabe  Day  of  Huntington,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Carolyn  Guss  of  Blooming- 
ton,  secretary-treasurer.  The  AVID 
also  outlined  plans  for  a  pamphlet 
covering  answers  to  some  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  in  the  audio-visual  field. 

International  Convention  Signed 

♦  An  audio-visual  convention  to 
permit  the  duty-free  movement  of 
films,  recordings  and  other  teaching 
tools,  was  recently  signed  by  Warren 
Austin,  representative  for  the  United 
States.  The  con\  ention  was  proposed 
by  UNESCO  and  will  become  effec- 
tive after  ten  member  nations  ap- 
prove. Final  United  States  action 
depends  on  approval  of  the  conven- 
tion by  Congress. 

NBC  Stages  TV  Health  Program 

♦  The  uses  of  television  in  public 
health  education  were  demonstrated 
this  month  to  the  more  than  5,000 
health  and  medical  leaders  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  in 
New  York. 

The  program,  staged  by  NBC,  in- 
cluded puppetry,  drama,  cartoon  and 
song  techniques.  The  dramatic  por- 
tion was  a  one-act  play  titled  "The 
Man  Who  Cares,"  produced  in  co- 
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operation  with  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee.  Other  features 
were  a  special  fihn  leaturing  "Howdy 
Doo3y"  and  one  titled  "Isotopes  in 
the  Ser\'ice  of  Human  Health."  Ir- 
^•ing  Caesar  acted  as  emcee.  The 
program  was  not  telecast. 

Fibns  of  the  Nations  Subjects 
Available  in  Eleven  Cities 

Films  of  the  Nations,  a  non-profit 
organization  sponsored  b\  represen- 
tative agencies  of  foreign  countries, 
announces  a  new  system  of  distribu- 
tion has  been  set  up  to  make  the 
complete  library  of  F.O.N,  films 
available  in  New  York  City,  St. 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Seattle,  Minneap- 
olis, Detroit,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
Dallas. 

Scheduled  for  release  later  this 
year  are  three  films  on  Belgium,  two 
on  Czechoslovakia,  two  on  Holland, 
one  on  Poland,  two  on  Sweden,  three 
on  Switzerland  and.  two  on  South 
Africa.  Camera  crews  are  also  now 
shooting  color  film  for  productions 
on  Austria,  Italy  and  Turkey. 

Six  New  Primary  Field  Films 
Are  Released  by  Coronet 

♦  Coronet  has  released  six  new  films 
for  the  primary  field,  telling  the 
stories  of  famous  legends  and  fairy 
tales.  All  are  10  minutes  in  length 
and  are  available  in  black  and  white 
or  color.  Cartoon  animation  and 
puppet  characters  are  featured. 
Titles  are:  A  Visit  froin  St.  Nicholas, 
The  Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper,  King 
Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch,  The 
Cow  and  the  Sprite,  The  Honest 
Woodsmaii,  and  Rumpel stiltskin. 

Copies  of  See  ir  Hear  Sent 
to  Forty  Lands  by  UNESCO 

♦  By  special  invitation  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
United  Nations  Educalional,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization, 
copies  of  See  &  Hear  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  U.S.  foreign  posts  in  forty 
countries  as  part  of  an  educational 
program  on  audio-\isual  materials. 
The  U.S.  National  Commission  is 
making  available  to  teacher  training 
institutes  and  groups  of  similar  inter- 
ests, a  library  of  oiustanding  audio- 
visual materials. 


Tom  Brandon  Announces  16tnni 
Release  of  "Roosevelt  Story" 

♦  Thomas  J.  Brandon,  president  of 
Brandon  Films,  annoimces  the  re- 
lease on  16mm  film  of  The  Roose- 
velt Story,  the  official  film  biography 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  film- 
ing was  supervised  by  Elliott  Roose- 
veh.  The  picture  is  the  length  of  a 
regular  theatrical  feature  and  covers 
the  public  life  of  the  ex-president 
over  a  forty  year  period. 

Fitzwater  Appraisal  Scale 
Published  by  Stanford  Press 

♦  Stanford  University  Press  recently 
published  "The  Fitzwater  Education- 
al Film  Appraisal  Scale,"  a  set  of 
forms  that  can  be  used  by  teacher 
or  layman  to  record  the  effectiveness 
of  a  film  and  appraise  its  value  for 
particular  groups.  The  scale  was  pre- 
pared by  James  P.  Fitzwater,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Visual  Education, 
Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Price  is  |.I5  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  Stanford,  California. 


Arnspiger  on  London  Visit 

♦  Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  executi\e 
vice-president  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  flew  to  London  this 
month  to  examine  possibilities  of  ex- 
panding EBFilm's  production  pro- 
gram to  England  and  France.  The 
plan  involves  setting  up  affiliated 
production  facilities  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Lamberton  Joins  General  Films 

♦  H.  R.  Lamberton  has  been  ap- 
pointed educational  Director  for 
General  Films  Limited  of  Canada. 
Lamberton  will  be  available  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  Canadian  edu- 
cators who  wish  to  make  use  of  audio- 
visual materials.  He  has  served  as 
educational  advisor  to  the  Northwest 
Territories  Administration  in  Otta- 
wa for  several  years  and  previously 
taught  in  elementary,  high  school 
and  universities.  General  Films  Lim- 
ited is  exclusive  distributor  in  Can- 
ada for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Jam  Handy  Organization 
Films,  Church-Craft  Pictures  and 
Victor  Projectors. 


Formation  of  National  Mental  Health  Film  Board 
Is  Announced  by  Well  Known  Leaders  in  Field 


♦  The  formation  of  the  Mental 
Health  Film  Board  was  announced 
by  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  and  president  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  at 
the  luncheon  meeting  October  13  ot 
the  New  York  Film  Council.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  leading  special- 
ists in  psychiatry  and  public  health 
from  12  states  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
will  produce  pictures  aimed  at  giv- 
ing the  layman  insight  into  common 
mental  health  problems.  The  allot- 
ment for  the  program  is  said  to  in- 
volve an  initial  expenditure  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  producer 
and  director  of  Feeling  gf  Rejection 
and  Feeling  of  Hostility  for  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada,  will  be 
film  officer  of  the  new  board. 

A  tentative  schedule  of  seven  films 
to  be  in  production  by  late  December 
for  theatrical  and  non-theatrical  dis- 
tribution in  the  Spring  has  been  set 
up.  Possible  subjects  include  Mental 
Health  of  the  Aging,  Mental  Health 
in  Education,  Child  Guidance  Clin- 
ics, and  Parent-Child  Relationships, 
according  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  new  Board  possesses  as  mem- 


bers such  nationally  known  figures 
as  Dr.  Kenneth  Appel,  chief  of  tlie 
Neuro-Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital;  Dr.  Leo  H.  Bart- 
meier,  president  of  the  International 
Psychoanalytic  Society;  Dr.  Leona 
Baumgartner  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau;  Dr.  Carl  Binger,  editor  of 
"Psychosomatic  Medicine";  Dr.  Jo- 
seph M.  Bobbitt,  clinical  psycholo- 
gist of  the  Institute  of  Mental 
Health;  Dr.  M.  Ralph  Kaufman, 
president  of  the  American  Psycho- 
analytic Association;  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
C.  Rennie,  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College; 
Dr.  Howard  P.  Rome  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic;  and  Dr.  Leon  Saul,  head  of 
the  department  of  preventive  psy- 
chiatry of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Medicine. 

The  states  participating  are:  Cali- 
fornia, North  and  South  Carolina, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island,  plus 
the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico.  Speak- 
ers for  the  new  Board  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  states  would  follow 
the  pattern  of  co-operative  action  in 
launching  programs  of  audio-visual 
aids  for  this  vital  field.  • 
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How  to  Obtain  the  Useful  Films  in  This  Guide 


•  640  MOTION  PICTURES  AND  FILM- 
STRIPS  are  listed,  with  their  basic  pro- 
duction or  distribution  sources  in 
this  volume.  Titles  appear  first  in 
each  individual  listing  in  bold-face; 
the  actual  running  time  is  ne^t  thus 
(17  min)  and  whether  sound— sd.— or 
silent— si.— for  either. motion  pictures 
or  filmstrlps.  Sound  films  cannot  be 
shown  on  silent  projectors;  they  re- 
quire 16mm  sound  equipment. 

Color  films  are  noted  thus  "color," 
or  if  in  regular  black  and  white  as: 
b/w;  the  terms  of— loan,  rental  or 
purchase— are  given  next.  The  word 
"loan"  refers  to  films  available  on 
free  loan  from  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross,  American  Cancer  Society,  etc. 
The  source  is  then  given,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  each  listing  (see 
Column  3  at  the  right) . 

Descriptive  information  on  the 
contents  of  each  film  provides  only 
objective  factual  data;  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  these 
materials  except  through  our  selec- 
tion of  the  best  and  most  available 
films  related  to  health  and  welfare. 

National  health  organizations  such 


as  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  (and  others)  maintain 
local  and  regional  chapters,  volun- 
teer affiliates,  etc.  who  often  maintain 
convenient  film  collections. 

Commercial  arid  educational  film 
libraries  are  the  most  extensive  local 
sources  of  these  films  however,  in- 
cluding their  regional  libraries  of 
such  organizations  as  Association 
Films,  Modern  Talking  Picture  Serv- 
ice, British  Information  Services,  etc. 
Your  state  extension  library  is  an- 
other basic  source  for  school  and 
community  showings. 

In  summary,  we  have  listed  some 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  now 
available  for  school  and  community 
use.  Health  education  workers  may 
now  assin-e  program  chairmen  of 
contirmoxis  sources  of  good  films  luith 
which  to  plan  for  an  entire  year  or 
more.  These  films  can  help  save 
lives,  build  healthy  bodies  for  our 
children,  and  directly  serve  our  free 
way  of  life.  Use  them  wisely  and 
well.  This  is  audio-visual  education 
at  its  greatest!  — OHC 


THIS  IS  OUR  CHALLENGE 

•  As  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Joseph 
Herzman  of  Chicago,  points  out 
"The  U.  S.  birth  rate  is  10,000  per 
day.  The  death  rate  4,000  per  day. 
Education  stands  as  a  collosus  hold- 
ing them  apart. 

"Medical  science  alone  cannot  do 
the  task,  for  the  primary  task  of 
medicine  is  to  attack  disease.  The 
big  job  is  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  and  this  belongs  to  educa- 
tion. Prevention  is  better  than  cure; 
prophylactic  medicine  that  hits  at  the 
social,  spiritual,  and  mental  as  well 
as  physical  ills  (and  the  relationship 
between  them)  can  do  more  for 
Americans  than  therapeutic  medi- 
cine. When  both  are  dynamically 
teamed  through  education  we  can 
achieve  real  community  and  national 
health."  This  is  our  challenge  I 

Here  is  what  the  N.E.A.  says: 

•  School  health  conditions  are  im- 
proving, but  serious  deficiencies  still 
exist.  The  gap  between  the  dis- 
covery and  correction  of  remedial 
defects  found  in  school  health  ex- 
aminations is  too  wide.  Improved 
lighting  and  sanitation  are  wide- 
spread needs.  Renewed  attacks 
upon  rheumatic  fever,  dental  caries, 
and  the  common  cold  should  be 
made.  Vital  to  the  good  school 
health  program  is  the  teacher  well- 
trained  in  health  education,  mental 
hygiene,  and  child  development. 
Safety  education  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  curriculum  of 
e\ery  school.  The  leading  cause  of 
deaths  among  school-age  children 
is  accidents,  half  of  which  occur 
at  school.  Systematic  day-by-day  in- 
struction is  needed  to  reduce  this 
dreadful  record  and  to  implant 
right  attitudes  and  habits.  Here  is 
an  area  which  calls  for  educational 
leadership  and  visual  tools. 

General  Interest  Films 

Danger  Is  Your  Companion  (17  min)  sd. 
b/w.  loan.  Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  A  survey  of  the  accidents  in  the  United 
States  which  in  five  years  have  killed  more 
people  than  there  were  men  killed  in  the 
last  two  wars  combined. 

Wastage  of  Human  Resources  (11  min)  sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EB  Films. 

•  Reveals  the  tragic  wastage  of  human 
resources  caused  by  failure  to  provide 
healthful,  sate  and  effective  living  condi- 
tions. Calls  attention  to  wastage  by  dis- 
ease, accidents,  juvenile  delinquency,  un- 
employment, alcoholic  and  drug  addiction, 
mental  diseases,  and  crime. 
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Waste  of  Human  Hesnurces 

"know   thyself"    is   the    precept    or    iiiis    editorial    contribution 

TOWARD   WIDER  AND   BETTER  KNOWLEDGE  OF   FILMS  IN   HEALTH   EDUCATION 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT  RE- 
SOURCES? Recently,  this  question  was 
put  to  several  classes  of  young  people. 
The  reaction?— Such  answers  as:  coal,  iron  for 
steel,  precious  metals,  forest  reserves,  and  a  host 
of  similar  replies. 

This  same  question  was  asked  groups  of 
adults!  —  the  same  thinking  resulted  —  though 
some  more  subtler  replies  were  included,  such 
as:  molybdenum,  uranium,  tungsten,  and  tin. 

Are  these  actually  our  most  important  re- 
sources? Or  is  it  human  resources?— For  gen- 
erations humanity  has  condoned  a  great  wastage 
of  human  resource!  Because  of  ignorance,  lack 
of  understanding  and  neglect,  and  a  low  level 
of  public  concern,  the  most  important  resource 
of  this  world  —  human  life  —  has  been  lost, 
squandered  or  maimed! 

In  ages  past,  literature  gives  many  evidences 
of  the  devastation  which  widespread  epidemics 
of  disease  have  caused— the  great  plagues  rav- 
aged whole  countries— diseased  and  mentally 
warped  individuals  were  to  be  found  in  increas- 
ing numbers  in  all  strata  of  society. 

Since  the  keeping  of  public  health  records 
in  the  United  States,  evidence  of  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  small  pox,  widespread  tooth  decay, 
fatal  children's  diseases,  and  mental  disorders 
and  breakdown  have  consumed  pages.  These 
pages  also  tell  a  story  of  human  misery  and 
wastage  which  has  deprived  this  country  of 
untold  progress. 

One  of  the  great  developments  in  public  edu- 
cation both  at  elementary,  secondary  and  adult 
levels  has  been  on  the  health  education  front. 
Today  in  our  schools  we  see  regularly  organ- 
ized attention  being  given  to  understanding  of 
health  information  and  the  practicing  of  health 
attitudes  which  will  lift  all  people  to  higher 
levels  of  health  and  happiness. 

In  great  numbers  of  our  schools,  we  may  wit- 
ness preschool  mothers'  groups  considering 
wise  methods  of  food  preparation,  sleep  sched- 
ules, and  play  opportunities  leading  to  the  more 
effective  "bringing-up"  of  their  children.  School 
nurses  and  doctors  carry  on  a  constant  cam- 
paign of  information  concerning  prevention  of 
communicable   disease,   proper  habits  of  per- 


sonal cleanliness,  wise  attitudes  of  mental  hy- 
giene, and  related  health  problems.  Today  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education,  infor- 
mation on  sex  and  venereal  disease  is  becom- 
ing an  increasing  part  of  public  education  as 
qualified  nurses  or  M.D.s  lend  their  counsel  to 
the  learning  situation.  And  through  all  this 
health  education  pattern,  we  see  new  tools  of 
instruction  interwoven  —  the  sound  film  and 
filmstrip. 

Educators  and  adult  leaders  today  welcome 
vastly  increased  numbers  of  films  in  the  area 
of  health  education  which  present  information 
which  is  authentic,  clearly  presented  through 
visualization,  and  logically  organized  on  the 
premise  that  out  of  adequate  backgrounds  of 
factual  information  the  young  learner  or  the 
adult  may  build  well-conceived  attitudes  to- 
ward health  habits  through  which  he  may  en- 
joy a  more  fruitful  and  happy  life.  When  au- 
thoritative information,  presented  visually  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  health  learning  situation,  ob- 
jective approaches  to  the  learning  are  achieved 
whether  in  the  case  of  communicable  disease 
films,  first  aid,  health  and  nursing  films,  or 
through  films  on  the  functioning  of  the  most 
marvelous  organism  of  all  —  the  human  body. 

Through  films,  the  voice  of  authority  may  be 
brought  into  the  most  remote  meeting  place  of 
the  country.  The  latest  advance  in  health  in- 
formation may  be  explained  through  diagram, 
microphotography,  slow  motion,  or  "close-up." 
The  reasons  and  the  functions  of  the  body 
mechanism  as  it  reacts  to  wise  care  and  use  may 
be  explained  to  the  learner  through  the  clear- 
cut  and  understandable  learning  medium  of 
visualized  16mm  sound  film  and  filmstrip  pres- 
entation! Always,  however,  in  the  planned  use 
of  these  new  materials  the  teacher,  the  nurse  or 
the  doctor  lends  all  valuable  guidance,  plan- 
ning and  counsel. 

The  following  list  of  health  films  evidences 
the  degree  to  which  information  today  can  be 
brought  before  learners  who  wish  assistance  in 
the  wisest  use  of  the  most  marvelous  and  yet 
complex  organism  ever  created  —  themselves. 

—  Walter  A.  Wittich 
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The  Human  Body 

-k  The  nature  of  man  himself  is  fundamental  to  our  knowledge  of  health 
and  to  the  conquest  of  disease.  Basic  physiology  is  well  served  by  an  existing 
library  of  outstanding  classroom  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  and  to  these 
is  being  added  further  material  each  year. 
Most  of   the   films  produced   in 


this  field  have  been  expertly  created 
by  responsible  educational  film 
makers  and  their  pictures  (such  as 
Heart  and  Circulation)  are  in  most 
educational  film  libraries  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  in  this  field,  particularly, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  teaching 
film  and  its  expository  art  are  best 
demonstrated.  For  no  other  me- 
dium can  \  isualize  the  invisible  that 
is  the  intricate  mechanism  and  proc- 
esses of  the  human  body  as  the 
technical  animator,  color,  and  the 
precision  camera  has  done  in  these 
readily  available  films. 

Filmstrips  are  also  coming  into 
fa\or,  in  both  sound  and  silent  ver- 
sions, for  elementary  and  secondary 
study  of  this  subject. 

16MM  FILMS 
Alimentary  Tract  (1 1  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  supplement  to  the  film  Digestion  of 
Foods. 

Anatomical    Models    (15    rain)    sd.    b/w. 
loan.  Denoyer-Geppert. 

•  Step-by-step  description  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  dissectible  anatomical  model. 
Collaborating:  Dr.  L.  B.  Arey  of  North- 
ivestern  U.  Med.  School. 

Blood   (10  min)   si.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Blood  Transfusion  1947  (17  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.  BIS. 

•  The  story  of  blood  transfusion  from  the 
discovery  of  dilferent  blood  groups  in 
1901.  Shows  how  blood  bank  operates. 

Body  Framework  (15  min)  si.  b/w.  1931. 
rental.   EBFilms. 

•  An  examination  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  skeletal  structure  of  the 
luiin.ui  body. 

The   Brain    (75   min)  si.   b/w.   rental  or 
purchase.  Brandon. 

•  Snuctiirc  and  functions  of  the  brain. 

Breathing    (10   min)    si.    b/w.    rental    or 
pmchase:  EBFilms. 

•  rille  self  explanatory. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  (20  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  United  World. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Circulation   (10   min)   si.   b/w.   rental   or 
purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  Title   self  explanatory. 

Circulatory    Control    (10    min)    si.    b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Control  of  Body  Temperature 

sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase. 

•  A  study  of  reactions  of  the  human  bo<ly 
to  changes  of   temperature. 


Digestion  (2  parts-20  min  each)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  United  World. 

•  The  first  part  is  a  study  of  the  mechani- 
cal and  mihscular  processes  involved  in 
digestion  and  the  second  part  deals  with 
the  chemical  breakdown  of  the  three  main 
types  of  foodstuffs. 

Digestion  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Digestion  of  Foods  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Covers  the  entire  digestive  process  in- 
cluding mouth,  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines. 

Elimination  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  United  World. 

•  How  the  skin,  kidneys,  lungs  and  colon 
fiuiction   in   the   processes   of  elimination. 

Endocrine  Glands  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  The  improper  functioning  of  these 
glands  is  studied  using  a  goat  for  the 
example.  Remedies  and  causes  of  faulty 
functioning  are  discussed. 

Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  (10  min) 
sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  Shows  how  the  nervous  system  regulates 
functions  of  the  body. 

How    the    Respiratory    System    Functions 

(12  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase. 
IJray. 

•  Details  the  complete  story  on  how  we 
breathe  and  shows  the  action  of  the  lungs 
and  diaphragm  as  well  as  pointing  out 
health  habits  related  to  breathing. 

Heart  and  Circulation  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  technical  study  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  blood. 

How  We  Breathe  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.   Bray. 

•  Purification  of  the  blood  by  the  lungs  is 
discussed  in  detail  and  illustrated  with 
animated  drawings. 

The  Human  Hair  (II  min.)  sd.  b/w.  rent- 
al  or  purchase.    Bray. 

•  A  study  of  the  hair  as  being  a  part  of 
the  skin,  illustration  of  its  growth  and 
an  appreciation  of  its  importance  to  per- 
sonal  appearance. 

.Animation  scene  from  a  Bray  film 


(11    min) 
EBFilms. 


The  Human  Skin  (12  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  Bray. 

•  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  skin 
in  relation  to  general  health  and  illustrates 
its  structure  with  animated  drawings  and 
|)lKiiography. 

The   Human   Throat    (12   min)   sd.   b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   Bray. 

•  Examines  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human   throat. 

Kidneys,  Ureters  and  Bladder  (11  min)  sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Bray. 

•  An  explanation  of  the  urinary  system: 
how  it  functions  and  the  interelation  of 
the  organs. 

Living  Cell   (10  min)   si.   b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Mechanism    of    Breathing    (10    min)    sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Depicts  the  respiratory  organs  in  action; 
function    of    the    phrenic    nerve;    gaseous 
exchange  in  lungs  and  body   tissues. 
Muscles  (15  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 

•  .Animated  drawings  and  photography 
illustrate  the  muscle  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  explaining  their  fimctions  and 
discussing  their  relation  to  exercise  and 
posture. 

Nervous  System  (11   min)  sd  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Explanation  of  the  functions  and  struc- 
tirre  of   the  nervous  system. 

Nine    Basic    Functional    Systems    of    the 
Human   Body   (11    min)   sd.   b/w.   rental 
or   purchase.   Bray. 

•  The  nine  systems  illustrated  are  the 
skeletal,  muscular,  excretory,  circulatory, 
nervous,  sensory,  digestive,  lymphatic  and 
the  endocrine. 

Nose,  Throat  and  Ears  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
purchase.    McGraw-Hill. 

•  Correlated   with    Diehl's   "Textbook   of 
Healthful   Living."    Shows   structure  and 
function  of  nose,  throat  and  ears. 
Osmosis:  Mysterious  Passage  (20  min)  sd. 

b/w.  apply.  TFC. 

•  This  film  is  experimental  and  has  been 
designed  to  interest  and  inform  the  15- 
year-old  student. 

Skin  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

The    Spinal    Chord    (30    min.)    si.    b/w. 
rental   and  purchase.  Brandon. 

•  Structure  and  functions  illustrated. 
Work  of  the  Kidneys  (11   min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  .\  study  of  the  kidney  structure  and 
an  explanation  of  its  functioning. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
The  Body  (filmstrips)  sd.  color,  purchase. 
Castle. 

•  .Accompanied  by  one  double  face  record- 
ing, 331^  rpm. 

Elementary  Physiology  Series  (3  filmstrips) 
b/w.   purchase.   SVE. 

•  lilies  are  (I)  How  We  Hear  (2)  How 
We  See  (3)  How  We  Breathe. 

Human  Biology  Series  (5  filmstrips)  b/w. 
purchase.  SVE. 

•  I  itics  are  (1)  Digestive  System  (2)  Cir- 
culatory System  (3)  Respiratory  System 
(1)  The  Glandular  System  (5)  The  Ner- 
\<>us  System. 

The    Human    Body    (8   film    strips)    pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 

•  Physiology  for  junior  high  school.  Titles 
arc:  (1)  Heart  and  Circulation  (2)  Di- 
gestion of  Foods  (3)  Foods  for  Nutrition 
( 1)  The  Eyes  and  Their  Care  (5)  The 
Teeth  (0)  Care  of  the  Teeth  (7)  Body 
Defense  Again  Disease  (8)  Reproduc- 
tion Among  Mammals. 

Mechanism  of  Breathing  (filmstrip)  b/w. 
purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Correlated  to  film  of  same  title. 
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Let's  Live  Safely 

•k  The  increasing  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  from  traffic  accidents  is  ol 
extreme  concern  to  all  Americans.  Both  drivers  and  pedestrians  need  effec- 
tive education  and  the  role  of  the  screen  is  especially  important  in  ihis  field. 

The   National.  Safety  Council   is   a      

central  agency  for  materials  and  in- 
formation to  assist  the  program  plan- 
ner in  safety  education  with  many 
helpful  sound  films  and  filmstrips 
available  from  nationwide  sources, 
including  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  motor  car  makers,  and 
insurance  companies,  etc.  Other  fields 
of  safetv  such  as  fire  arc  equally 
inijjortant. 

In  the  field  of  safety,  there. is  a 
wide  selection  of  classroom  and  as- 
sembly films  a\ailable.  Because  of 
space  limitations  we  are  unable  to 
include  complete  descriptions  but  are 
here  listing  several  of  the  best  known 
films  in  the  main  subject  areas.  For 
a  complete  list  of  over  400  films  and 
filmstrips  with  descriptions  write  for 
the  National  Directory  of  Safety 
Films  (price  25c)  available  from  the 
See  &  Hear,  812  North  Dearborn. 
All  films  are  16mm  sound  unless  in- 
dicated,   (fs)    are  filmstrips. 

Pedestrian  Safety 

The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime  (fs)  — SVE 

Are  Your  Feet  Killing  You?—  (fs) 
Nat.  Safety  Council 

Heedless  Hurry  Endless  Worry  — 
.\A.\ 

1-2-3-Go!  —  Association 

Safety  to  and  From  School  —  Associa- 
tion 

Street  Safety  —  For  Primary  Grades  — 
AAA 


A   scene  in  "Destination-Death" 


Mann's  Swimming  Techniques 


■  one  for  boys 


Safety  Patrols 

How  Patrols  Operate  —  AA.\ 
On  Guard  for  Safety  —  AAA 
Safety  Patrol  —  Gen.  Motors 
Trained  to  Serve  —  AAA 

School  Bus 

Priceless  Cargo  —  AAA 


Bicycle  Safety 

With    Complete   Safety  — 


Bicycling 
AAA  " 
Pedal  Pushers   (si)  —AAA 

Water  Safety 

Safety  Ahoy  —  Aetna 

Elementary  Tactics  of  Lifesaving  ■ 

Association 
Learn  to  Swim  —  Association 


Matt 

—  Coronet   (2  films 
and  one  for  girls) 

Swim  and  Live  —  Association 
Swimming  for   BeginJiers  —  Associa- 
tion 

Home  Safety 
Four    Point    Safety    Home  —  Amer. 

Red  Cross 
Home  Safe  Home  —  Amer.  Red  Cross 
It's  Your  Home  —  Plan  It  Safely  (fs) 

—  Nat.  Safety  Council 
Safety  Begiyis  at  Home  —  Association 
There's    No    Place    Like    Home  — 

Aetna 
]Vhat  Price  Happiness  —  Amer.  Red 
Cross 

General  Films  on  Safety 

Coronet  Safety  Education  Series  (8 

fs)  -SVE 
For    You    and    Foivrs- Nat.    Safety 

Council 
How  to  Be  Safe  and  Happy  Series 

(5  fs)  —  Popular  Science 
Living  Safely  Series   (8  fs)  —Young 

America 
School  Safety  Series  (5  fs)  -  SVE 

Safety  at  Play 

Pla\  It  Safe  (fs).  —  Nat.  Safetv  Coun- 
cil 
Playground  Safety  —  Coronet 
Vacation  Safety  —  EBFilms 

Source  List  on  Final  Pages 

•  A  complete  listing  of  sources  of  films 
listed  on  this  page  appears  on  the  closing 
pages  of  this  report. 


Traflic  Safety 

The  ChiiiKe  to  Lose  —  AAA 
Formations  —  Cien.  Motors 
Give  and  Gain  —  Nat.  Safety  Council 
Ilighu'ay  Mania  —  Nat.  Safetv  Coun- 
cil 
Lixw  and  Let  Live  —  Aetna 
Once  Upon  a  Time  —  Met.  Life 
So     You     Want     Thrills —  Chrysler 
Traffic  jam  Ahead  (fs)  —  Nat.  Safety 

Council 
Traffic  With  the  Devil  —  Association 
Triangle  of  Safety  (fs)  —  AAA 
We  Drivers  —  AAA 
You're  Driving  90  Horses  —  Bell  Tel. 

Driver  Training  Courses 
Behind  the  Wheel  —  Gen.  Motors 
Destination  —  Death   (fs)  —  Zurich 
Teach  Them  to  Drive  —  Nat.  Safety 
Coimcil 

Fire  Safety 

Before    the    Alarm  —  'Sat.    Bd.    Fire 

Underwriters 
City  Fire  Fighters  —  Coronet 
Fire  —  EBFilms 
The  Firemen  —  EBFilms 
Friend  or  Foe  —  Aetna 
A'o  Time  to  Lose  —  Aetna 

The  National  Directory 
of  Safety  Films 

■*■  A  complete  listing  of  403  motion 
pictures  and  slidefilms,  both  sound 
and  silent,  for  safety  education  with- 
in the  school,  business  and  industry, 
on  the  farm,  in  homes  and  for  street  , 
and  highway  safety,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Editors  of  See  &  Hear 
in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

This  useful  guide  is  available  at 
low-cost  (25('  per  copy)  from  the 
publishers  at  812  N.  Dearborn  Street 
in  Chicago.  Because  of  the  extent  of 
this  special  field,  these  films  are  only 
partially  listed  on  this  page.  Use  the  . 
National  Directory  of  Safety 
Films  as  a  comprehensive  guide. 

Safety  patrols  play  a  useful  part 


Health  &  Welfare 
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Keeping  Healthy 


Films  Like  These  Help  Us  Develop  Good  Health  Habits 


•ic  A  Healthy  Body  is  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  disease;  otir  best 
safeguard  for  a  happy  life.  These 
films  help  young  and  old  realize  that 
body  care  is  a  first  responsibility;  that 
cleanliness,  good  posture,  proper  diet 
and  plenty  of  rest  help  prevent  ill- 
ness. This  is  where  education  is  vital- 
ly important. 

There  are  many  good  classroom 
films  on  the  building  of  good  health 
habits,  especially  in  the  field  of  pos- 
ture, care  of  the  eyes,  and  films 
stressing  cleanliness  and  good  groom- 
ing. Among  the  distributors  of  such 
films  are  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Coronet,  McGraw-Hill,  United 
"World,  Bray,  Brandon,  Young  Amer- 
ica, Flory,  Instructional  and  Knowl- 
edge Builders. 

There  have  also  been  several  series 
of  films  and  film  strips  aimed  at 
teaching  primary  children  good 
health  habits.  Among  the  producers 
have  been  Young  America,  SVE, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  and 
Johnson-Hunt. 

16MM  FILMS 

Bathing  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 
"  •  Title  self  explanatory. 

Body  Care  and   Grooming   (20  min)   sd. 
b/w.  purchase.  McGraw-Hill. 

•  Explains  daily  habits  which  will  make 
for  good  grooming.  Correlated  with  Diehl's 
"Textbook  of  Healthful  Living." 

Care  of  the  Skin  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Three  children  are  shown  preparing  to 
go  to  bed.  Using  them  as  examples,  cor- 
rect methods  of  washing  hands  and  face 
are  emphasized.  Common  skin  ailments 
are  illustrated. 

Carriage    (10    min)    sd.    b/w.    rental    or 
purchase.  United  World. 

•  Pictures  the  proper  way  of  sitting,  stand- 
ing and  walking. 

Clean   Clothes   (10   min)    si.   b/w.   rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Clean  Face  and  Hands  (5  min)  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Cleanliness  and  Health  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
or  color,    purchase.  Coronet. 

•  A  microscopic  study  shows  the  many 
germs  which  arc  all  around  us  and  stresses 
the  reasons  for  cleanliness. 

Help  Yourself  Beat  the  Heat  (12  min)  sd. 
color,  loan.  US  Steel. 

•  Stresses  proper  diet.  Concerned  prin- 
cipally with  heat  of  blast  furnaces  but 
health  suggestions  applicable  to  all.  Con- 
tent approved  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 


How  to  Be  Well  Groomed  (10  min)  sd. 
b/w.  or  color,  rental.  Ideal,  purchase. 
Coronet. 

•  Two  students  demonstrate  how  personal 
appearance  can  be  improved  through  good 
grooming  habits. 

How  to  Avoid  Muscle  Strains  (15  rain)  sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Bray. 

•  Painful  and  serious  injuries  are  often 
the  result  of  incorrect  use  of  muscles.  The 
film  illustrates  how  these  injuries  may 
occur  and  points  out  proper  application 
of  leverage  principles  in  performing  body 
movements. 

If  It's  Health  You're  Seeking  (30  min)  si. 

b/w.   rental   or   purchase.   Nat   Motion 

Picture. 
«  Deals  with  all  the  habits  and  procedures 
which  make  for  good  health  and  preven- 
tion of  disease  as  good  diet,  medical  and 
dental  examinations,  posture,  exercise, 
sunshine,  vaccination,  fresh  air  and  sleep. 

In  Every  Day  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 

purchase.  Brandon. 
.  An  American  boy  is  pictured  showing 
his  lite  through  the  whole  day  and  its 
relation  to  good  health  habits.  Emphasis 
on  proper  diet  and  correct  attitudes  to 
work  and  play. 

Improving  Your  Posture  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
or  color,  rental.  Ideal,  purchase.  Coro- 
net. 

•  Points  out  the  areas  of  the  body  where 
posture  is  controlled  and  demonstrates 
that  good  posture  is  a  balance  of  opposing 
sets  of  muscles.  Helps  the  student  to 
overcome  his  individual  posture  faults  by 
stressing  relaxation,  self-diagnosis,  and 
correction. 

Judy's  Diary  Series  (3  films— about  25  min 
each)  si.  b/w.  loan.  U.  S.  Children's 
Bur.  rental  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

•  These  three  films  show  phases  in  the 
life  of  a  growing  child.  Titles  are:  (1) 
From  Morning  Until  Night  (2)  By  Experi- 
ence I  Learn  (3)  Now  I  Am  Two. 

Keeping  the  Hair  Clean  (10  min)  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Kitty  Cleans  Up  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  Young  America. 

•  Shows  Helen  and  her  pet  cat  getting  up 
and  getting  ready  for  breakfast.  Each 
washes  herself  carefully.  For  primary 
grades. 

Scene  in  "How  to  Avoid  Muscle  Strains" 


Modem  Guide  to  Health  (10  min)  sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.    Young  Amer. 

•  A  cartoon  showing  common  sense  rules 
of    personal    hygiene    including    posture, 
suitable  clothing  and  nervous  tension. 
Posture  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EIJFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Posture  and  Exercise  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  How  the  muscles  act  in  relation  to 
posture  and  exercise. 

Posture  for  Poise  (22  min)  si.  b/w.  rental. 
Iowa  State  U. 

•  Shows  the  importance  of  proper  posture 
for  a  young  woman  and  recommends  a 
series  of  exercises. 

Posture  Habits  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  or 
color,  rental.  Ideal,  purchase.  Coronet. 

•  Stresses  the  importance  of  good  posture 
in  sitting,  standing  and  walking. 

Rest  and  Health  (10  rain)  sd.  b/w.  or 
color  rental.  Ideal  purchase.  Coronet. 

•  A  track  coach  explains  to  his  star  ath- 
lete the  importance  of  sleep  and  rest. 

Road  to  Health  and  Happiness  (10  min) 
sd.  or  si.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase. 
Knowledge    Builders. 

•  Stresses,  proper  diet  and  exercise  as 
well  as  good  personal  health  habits. 
Recommended  for  high  school. 

Scrub  Game   (30  min)   sd.  loan.   Modern 

•  The  first  line  of  defense  against  disease 
is  the  skin.  Film  illustrates  proper  care 
of  the  skin. 

Sitting  Right  (9  min)  sd.  b/w.  or  color. 
rental  or  purchase.  Flory. 

•  Best  techniques  from  the  standpoint  of 
posture  for  sitting  and  getting  up. 

Spic  and  Span  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  or  color, 
purchase.  Instructional  Films,  Inc. 

•  An  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness. 

Vitamin  D  (15  min)  si.  b/w.  rental. 
EBFilms. 

•  Shows  the  importance  of  this  sunshine 
vitamin  and  the  results  of  deficiency  of 
vitamin  D. 

Ways  to  Good  Habits  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
or  color,  purchase.  Coronet. 

•  A  film  illustrating  how  good  habits  can 
be  substituted  for  bad  ones.  The  impor- 
tance of  habits,  good  and  bad  is  stressed, 
and  the  student  is  encouraged  to  develop 
good  habits  of  his  own.  Collaborator: 
William  E.  Young,  Divisional  Director, 
The  University  of  tlie  State  of  New  York. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

Good  Health  Series  (G  filmstrips)  sd.  b/w. 

rental   or   purchase.   Young  .\raerica. 

•  Titles  are:  (1)  You  and  Your  Clothes 
(2)  Pesky— The  Cold  Bug  (3)  You  and 
Your  Food  (4)  Your  Posture— Good  or 
Bad  (5)  Bacteria— Good  and  Bad  (G)  In- 
sect Pests  and  Disease. 

Horse  Sense   (filrastrip)   sd.  loan.  Zurich. 

•  Relaxation  and  not  overdoing  recreation 
:ne  the  key  to  well  balanced  living. 
How  They  Bathe,  At  Bedtime  (30  frames) 

si.  b/w.  purchase.  SVE. 

•  One  of  the   twelve  People   Are  People 
Scries,  showing  the  customs  of  people  in 
twelve  countries  around  the  world. 
In.side    Information    (filrastrip)    sd.    loan. 

Zurich. 

•  Don't  doctor  or  "dope"  yourself  when 
you  are  ill.   It  is  safer  to  consult  a  doctor. 
Keeping  Fit  (filrastrip)  sd.  loan.  Associa- 
tion. 

.  Simple  rules  of  health  are  presented. 
Play   In   The   Snow    (filrastrip)   sd.   b/w. 

purchase.  EBFilms. 
.  Appropriate  clothing,  health  habits,  and 
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See    8e    Hear 


safi'tN'  lull's  1(1  In'  (il)st'i  \fil  wlii'ri  puvnii; 
ill  llic  snow. 

Prrsciiptioii    for    Trouble    (liliiisli  ip)    sil. 
loan.  /uiuh. 

•  A  wainiiii;  ai;aiiiM  sell  ilmKniiii;  ami 
llif  (lani;ris  of  appciulii  ills. 

Primary    Ht'allh    (li    lilmsirips)    piirihase. 
Voiiiig  .\incriia. 

•  HcaUh  siibjcds  for  kiiulcrgarli'ii  (o 
sccoiul  grade.  lidcs  arc:  il)  Frnxls  for 
Health  (L'l  Keeping  \Vell  C.Vt  Stiaiglil  and 
Tall  {U  Rest  and  Sleep  (.")i  Keeping  Clean 
((>)  Strong  Teetli. 

Primary    Health    .Series    ^  1"  strips)    color, 
purchase.  S\K. 

•  Susan  and  Peter's  everyday  experiences 
with  iheii  tainilv  and  pels  stressing  the 
hasic    fiiiulaiuentals    of    healthful    living. 

The  topics  |)iesented  are  personal  hygiene, 
proper  nuti  ition.  proper  growth  ami  prop- 
er dress. 

Wholesome    Living   (IS   frames)    si.   color, 
purchase.  Jt)hnson-Hiint. 

•  Stresses  biisic  personal  hygiene,  cleanli- 
ness and  good  posture.  One  of  the  Jimmy 
Rahhit  Series. 

Vou  Can't  Beat  Sleep  illliiisli  ip)  sil.  loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Your   First    Defense    (filmslrip)    sd.   loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Function  and  care  of  the  skin. 

CARE  OF  FEET 

I6MM    FILMS 

Care  of  the  Feel  (II  inin)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Structure  and  care  of  the  feet,  how  to 
fit  shoes  and  finding  defects  through  x-rays. 

Feet  (10  min)  si.  h/w.  rental  or  purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Care  and  structure  of  the  feet. 

The    Human    Foot    (12    rain)    sd.    b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.-   EBFilms. 

•  Structure  and  care  of  the  feet  and  the 
relation  of  proper  care  to  general  health. 

On   Your  Feet    (10  min)   sd.   b/w.   loan. 
US  Pub  Health  Serv. 

•  How  to  walk  correctly  with  stress  on 
comfort.  Shows  how  ill-fitting  shoes  effect 
posture. 

Our    Feet    (II    min)    sd.    b/w.    rental    or 
purchase.  Bray. 

•  Construction  of  the  foot  and  description 
of  its  function. 

The  Walking  Machine  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Amer  Foot  Care. 

•  Foot  care  and  prevention  of  pedal  ail- 
ments.   Importance  of  proper  fitting  shoes. 

35MM  FILMSTRIP 

Foot  Follies  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan    Zurich. 

•  Explains  proper  care  of  feet. 

CARE  OF  HEARING 

I6MM    FILMS 

The  Ears  and  Hearing  (11   min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   EBFilm*. 

•  The  phvsiology  of  the  human  ear  is 
explained  l)y  means  of  graphic  animated 
drawings  and  closeup  photography.  The 
narrator  explains  how  the  ear  operates  and 
illustrates  three  ctmimon  causes  of  im- 
paired hearing  as  well  as  how  a  hearing 
aid  helps. 

How  the  Ear  Functions  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Ear  structure  and  an  explanation  of 
sound  waves  and  hearing. 


Scene  from  "Improving  Your  Posture" 

How  We  Hear  (G  min)  si.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.   Bray. 

•  Stnulurc  and  functions  of  the  car. 
The   Right   to  Hear   (31    min)   sd.  color. 

rcnial   or   purchase.   Iowa   State   U. 

•  Hearing  tests  followed  up  l)y  therapy. 
Your   Children's   Ears   (15   min)   sd.   b/w. 

K'lUal  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  How  hearing  is  impaired  through  care- 
lessness or  ignoiaiue  with  se(|uen(e  on 
colds  and  theii   elfett  on  hearing. 

Your    Ears    (10    min)    sd.    b/w.    rental    or 
l)urchase.  Young  .America. 

•  How  we  hear  and  how  the  ear  is  con 
structed.  Attention  to  the  elfects  of  colds 
on  hearing. 

CARE  OF  SIGHT 

I6MM    FILMS 
Blasting    Cap!    (1.^    min)    sd.    color,    loan. 
Modern. 

•  Designed  to  acciuaint  the  public,  especi- 
ally children,  with  the  dangers  of  blasting 
caps. 

The  Eyes  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  purchase.  $24. 
EBFilms. 

•  Two  films  with  this  title  have  been 
issued.  One  is  for  elementary  grades  and 
the  other  for  advanced  students.  Both 
examine  the  anatomy  of  the  human  eye 
and  the  importance  of  vision  protection 
through  proper  lighting,  glasses,  etc. 
The  Eyes  and  Their  Care  (10  min)   sd. 

b/w.   rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  .Animated  diagrams  and  closeup  photog- 
raphy to  illustrate  tlie  anatomy  of  the 
human  eye  and  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  care. 

Eyes   For  Tomorrow   (18   min)    sd.   b/w. 
loan.  Nat  Soc  Piev  Blind. 

•  Stresses  good  health  as  a  prerequisite  for 
good  eye-sight  and  deals  with  proper  eye- 
care  for  children  with  defective  vision:  the 
necessity  for  regular  eye  examinations,  and 
eye  hazards. 

Eyes    Right    (20    min)    sd.    color,    loan. 
Univis  Lens. 

•  Describes  modern  optical  advances  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  eye  glasses. 

How  the  Eye  Functions. (15  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Title  self  explanatory.  .Also  available  in 
silent  versions. 

How  You  See   (8  min)   si.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.    Bray. 

•  .\nimatcd  diagrams  used  to  illustrate 
theo.ries  of  sight. 

How  the  Eye  Functions  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge  Builders. 

•  .Anatomical  analysis  of  the  eye  and  illus- 
trations of  accommodation,  focal  adjust- 
inent. 

Light  Ts  What  You  Make  It  (10  min)  sd. 
color,  rental.  Penn  College  for  Women. 

•  This  Disney  color  cartoon  treats  of  the 
importance  of  light  and  its  effect  on  the 
human  eye.  Film  shows  how  eye  strain 
occurs  from  (1)  insufficient  light,  (2)  glare. 
(3)  sharp  contrasts  and  shadows. 


I'levciiling    ItliiKlnevs    .And    .Saving    Sight 

(:t()  mill)   loan.  Nat   Soc   Blind. 

•  Covers  visual  deleds  aiul  their  lonec- 
tion,  eye  diseases  and  their  prevention, 
rules  for  eye  health  through  correct  light- 
ing of  the  schoolroom,  and  care  of  the 
eyes  in   indiisliy. 

Then  Came  Jidy  5  (10  min)  lo.in.  Bailcv. 

•  i'leseiits  the  case  against  uniestrlcted 
sale  and  use  of  dangerous  types  of  fire- 
works and  also  oilers  a  safe  and  sane 
solution  for  (elebrating  Independence  Day. 

To  Live   in   Darkness   (15   min)   sd.   b/w. 
ijuuliase.  Castle. 

•  Iiaiures  eye  protection  in  industry. 
Winner  of  the  .National  Safety  Council 
Award  for   1917. 

Yoiu'  Eyes  (10  min)  sd.  Ii/w.  purchase. 
Young  .America. 

•  (onsirndion  of  the  human  eye  ami  ex- 
planation of  sight  correction  and  function 
of  eye's  parts. 

Your  Children's  Eyes  (20  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.   HIS. 

•  .A  magician  and  chalkboard  artist  pro- 
vide entertainment  and  instruction  in 
function  and  care  of  the  eyes.  Available  in 
ten  minute  version  with  an  Ameriian  com- 
mentator under  the  title  Your  Eyes. 

Your  Richest  Gift  (10  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.   Owens-Illinois. 

•  Eye  protection  in  industry. 

Your  Eyes  (10  min)  .sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  Young  .Ajnerica. 

•  Strmlure  and  function  of  the  human 
eye  and  methods  of  eye  correction. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

Eyes  o£  the  World  (filmstrip)  sd.  color 
purchase.  Commercial. 

•  Value,  care,  and  protection  of  the  eyes. 
Dr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  takes  two 
children  on  a  tour  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  explains 
fascinating  facts  about  the  eyes  of  various 
fish,  birds,  and  animals. 

The  Eyes  Have  It  (filmstrip)  sd.  b/w.  loan 
or  purchase.  Nat  Soc  Blind. 

•  A  filming  of  true  incidents  stressitjg  eye 
protection  in  industry. 

House  of  Vision  (filmstrip)  sd.  b/w  and 
part  in  color,  loan  or  purchase.  Better 
Vision. 

•  A  science  instructor  explains  vision  to 
two  boys  using  a  camera  to  illustrate  his 
points. 

The  Magic  Camera  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan. 
\Vestinghouse. 

•  ,A  production  for  children  comparing  the 
mechanisms  of  the  human  optical  system 
to  the  parts  of  a  camera.  Teaches  proper 
care  of  the  eyes  and  the  value  of  good 
artificial   light. 

Marvel  of  Vision  (filmstrip)  sd.  purchase. 

Better  Vision. 
.  The  story  of  the  human  eye.  its  function, 
its  value,  and  its  proper  care.   Narrated  by 
Floyd   Gibbons.    Sponsored   by   the   Better 
\'ision  Institute,  Inc. 
See  for  Yourself  (filmstrip)  sd.  b/w.  loan 

or  purchase.  Nat  Better  Lighting. 

•  Stresses  |)roper  illumination  foi  studv 
and  reading. 

Two  Precious  Pilots  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan. 
Westinghouse. 

•  Care  and  protection  of  the  eyes,  and  why 
they  must  have  good  artificial  light  when 
natural  .sources  are  not  availalilc.  Shows 
how  good  and  liad  artificial  lighting  affects 
eye  health. 

Your  Future  Is  in  Sight  (filmstiip)  sd. 
loan.  Zurich. 

•  Care  and  protection  of  the  eyes. 


Health  &  Welfare 
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IVutritian  and  Health 


-k  Food  is  energy  and  the  proper,  balanced  diet  is  essential  to  our  good 
health.  The  subject  ol  nutrition  is  especially  well  served  by  motion  pictures 
and  filmstrips,  beginning  with  elementary  education  for  children  in  the 
younger  grades  to  facts  for  adults.  Such  noteworthy  recent  examples  as  The 
School  That  Learned  to  Eat,  sponsored  by  General  Mills,  and  basic  teach- 
ing films  especially  produced  for  classroom  use  should  be  previen>ed;  both 
sponsors  and  educational  film  pro- 


ducers ha\e  made  notable  contribu- 
tions in  this  field  since  the  war. 

Understanding  the  importance  of 
the  se\en  major  food  groups  is  one 
objective;  learning  about  the  nutri- 
tional qualities  of  indi\idual  foods 
is  another.  Sources  of  all  films  listed 
here  are  given  in  the  closing  pages 
of  this  report. 

NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH 

I6MM    FILMS 
And  So  They  Learn   (13   min)   sd.   b/w. 
loan.  Gen   Mills. 

•  Expciinienis  in  nutrition  conducted  by 
Mankato  Stale  1  eachers  College  in  Minn- 
esota showing  day-to-day  operation  o£  a 
workshop  for  diet  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

Balanced  Way   (20   min)   sd.   b/w.   loan. 
C;astle. 

•  Emphasizes  dairy  products  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  nutritional  needs  in  daily  diet. 

Beauty  From  Within  (20  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.  Princeton  Film  Center. 

•  The  bloodstream  and  its  relation  to 
nutrition. 

Candy  and   Nutrition    (20   min)   sd.   b/w. 
loan.  Modern. 

•  .\n  explanation  of  the  needs  for  an 
adequate  diet.  Shows  candy  as  a  source 
of  quick  energy. 

Crystal  of  Energy  (17  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Sugar  Research. 

•  A  condensed  story  of  the  part  sugar 
plays  as  a  pure  carbohydrate  in  human 
nutrition.  Sugar  is  shown  to  be  an  im- 
portant worldwide  commodity.  Also,  its 
role  in  the  economy  of  many  sections  of 
our  country  is  stressed.  Sponsored  by 
Sugar    Research    Foundation. 

Scene  in  "The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat" 


Enough  to  Eat  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 
Museum   Modern  Art. 

•  Julian  Huxley  is  narrater  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  nutrition  in  the  diet  and  the 
causes  of  malnutrition. 

Food  and  Growth  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Value  of  nutrition  and  proper  diet  as 
related  to  growth. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  An  explanation  of  the  dietary  require- 
ments of  humans  using  animated  draw- 
ings to  explain  the  importance  of  car- 
bohydrates, fats,  proteins,  minerals,  vita- 
mins and  water. 

For  Health  and  Happiness  (11  min)  sd.  or 
si.  color,  loan.  USDA.  purchase.  Castle. 
Brandon. 

•  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  good 
nutrition  to  human  health  and  happiness. 
Outlines  food  requirements  for  various 
age  levels,  and  illustrates  the  basic  food 
groups  that  contribute  to  all-round  de- 
velopment. 

Fun  in  Food  (10  min)  sd.  color,  purchase. 
Gateway. 

•  Selection  of  foods  for  a  balanced  diet 
on  varying  budget  levels. 
Fundamentals  of  Diet   (11    min)   sd.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  diet  in  relation  to  man  and  to 
animals. 

Get  Your  Vitamins  (4  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.    Brandon. 

•  The  letters  of  the  various  vitamins 
perform  little  dances  in  front  of  the  foods 
which  contain  them. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Eating  (10  min)  sd. 
color,   purchase.   Nat   Dairy   Council. 

•  The  National  Nutrition  Program  is 
broken  down  into  a  guide  chart  for  prop- 
er selection  of  foods. 

Hidden  Hunger  (30  min)  sd.  loan.  Swift. 

•  Hollywood  actor  Walter  Brennan  plays 
the  part  of  a  farmer  who  sets  out  on  a 
one-man,  one-month,  campaign  to  re- 
form the  eating  habits  of  America  by 
pleading  with  everyone  he  meets  to  eat 
the  right  kind  and  variety  of  foods. 
Home  Cookery  Of  Fish  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  The  nutritional  values  of  fish  are 
stressed,  and  the  proper  methods  of  se- 
lecting and  cooking  the  best  varieties 
sliown. 

Husky  and  .Skinny  (12  min)  sd.  b/w.  pur- 
chase.  Nat.  Dairy  Council. 

•  A  comparison  of  two  boys  pointing  out 
llie  value  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

Kids  Mu.st  Eat  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 
Princeton   Film   Center.   Association. 

•  Joe  Kelly  and  the  famous  Quiz  Kids 
( xaniine  the  possibilities  for  school  lunch 
programs. 

Life  in  the  Balance  (18  min)  sd.  l)/w. 
loan.   NY   State  Dept  Commerce. 

•  Discusses  the  need  for  planned  nutri 
lional  diets  with  stress  on  the  v-jlne  of 
milk. 


Magic  .4lphabet  (10  min)  sd.  b  'w.  apply. 
TFC.   rental.  Association. 

•  How  a  cure  for  beriberi  was  discovered 
through  experiments  with  brown  rice  in 
the  diet  of  chickens.  Also  discusses  the 
discovery  of  vitamins. 

Magic  Food  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  or  color. 
purchase.  General  Pictures. 

•  A  study  of  foods  and  nutrition  and  the 
planning  of  meals  using  the  technique  of 
a  magician  who  performs  tricks  involving 
the  foods. 

Making  Ends  Meet  (12  min)  sd.  color, 
loan  or  purchase.  Dairy  Council  St. 
I.ouis. 

•  The  importance  of  proper  diet  for  the 
school  cafeteria  and  for  the  mother  plan- 
ning meals  for  her  children. 

Meat  &  Romance  (30  min)  sd.  b/w  and 
color,   loan.   Castle. 

•  Weaves    educational    material    on     the 
selection,  preparation  and  nutritive  values 
of  meat  into  a  story  about  a  young  bride 
who  hasn't  yet  learned  to  cook. 
Menacing    Shadows    (20    min)     sd.    b/w. 

loan.   Westinghouse. 

•  Malnutrition  and  the  importance  of  a 
planned  diet  based  on  the  "basic  seven" 
food  groups. 

Modest  Miracle  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Bakery  Engineers. 

•  The  history  of  the  science  of  nutrition, 
dramatically,  portrayed.  Sponsored  by 
Standard    Brands. 

More  Life  in  Living  (12  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan   or    purchase.   Nat    Dairv    Council. 

•  The  importance  of  dairy  products  in 
a  balanced  diet. 

More  Power  To  You  (30  min)  sd.  color, 
loan,   .\ssociation. 

•  Hoiv  Polly  Rogers  became  a  crack  re- 
porter for  the  Daily  Chronicle  bv  scoop- 
ing a  great  nutrition  story  on  bread. 
Sponsored  by  Great  Atlantic  iv:  Pacific  Tea 
Co. 

Precious  Ingredient  (25  min^  sd.  loan. 
Westinghouse. 

•  How  to  cook  so  that  the  vitamins  arc 
still   preserved   in   the  food. 

Proof  Of  The  Pudding  (10  min)  sd.  color, 
loan,  .'\ssociation.  Met  Life. 

•  (NY  &  Chi  Exchanges  only.)  Importance 
of  good  nutrition:  how  scientific  know- 
ledge is  applied  in  the  preparation  of 
meals.  Sponsored  by  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Quicker  Than  You  Think  (25  min)  sd. 
loan.  Modern. 

•  How  to  select,  prepare  and  serve  ap- 
petizing, balanced  meals  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  with  suggestions  for  preparing 
quick  attractive  meals  for  various  occa- 
sions with  minimum  effort.  Sponsored  by 
.\rmour  fv:  Co. 

The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat  (22  min) 
sd.  color,  loan.  Gen  Mills.  USD.A. 

•  Groups  working  together  for  a  better 
nutrition  campaign  and  school  lunch 
room  program.  The  authoritative  quality 
of  this  excellent  film  is  not  marred  by 
intrusive  and  disctnsivc  asides  about  pioil- 
utts. 

Something  You  Didn't  Eat  (9  min)  sd. 
color,    loan.    USD.V.    Piuchase.    Castle. 

•  Cartoons  by  Walt  Disney  combine  en 
tcrlainment  with  basic  insiruftion  in  the 
se\en  major  food  groups  necessary  to  good 
health.  Flash-back  sequences  show  early 
discoveries  that  lack  of  one  or  more  of 
these  essential  foods  cau.se  what  are  now 
called  "deficiency"  diseases. 

.Stanley  Takes  a  Trip  (10  min)  sd.  color, 
rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  A  cartoon  story  of  a  little  boy  and  his 
animal  friends  wjio  teach  him  the  import 
an(''  of  n;if  I  it  ion. 
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Story  of  Human  Energy  (U)  iiiin)  sd.  loloi. 
loan.   I'rinccton   Film  Cencer. 

•  Shows  how  dextrose  is  an  important 
part  of  nutrition  and  how  sugar  is  a 
source  of  energy.  Sponsored  by  Corn 
Products. 

Strange  Hunger  (33  min)  sd.  loan.  Modern. 

•  The  importance  of  vitamins.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Vitamin  Foundation. 

Two  Little  Rats  and  How  They  Grew  (II 

mill)  sd.  b/w.  loan  or  purchase.  Dairy 
C'ouncil  St.   Louis. 

•  School  children  learn  about  nutrition 
through  experiments  with  white  rats. 

V-Men   (17  min)  sd.  loan.  Westinghousc. 

•  Compares  two  methods  of  cooking  with 
emphasis  on  preserving  vitamins. 

Vim,  Vigor  and  Vitamins  (10  min)  sd  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.   Bailey.  Brandon. 

•  Outlines  a  day's  menu  that  is  rich  in 
vitamins. 

Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  D  (15  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  .V  group  of  four  film  shorts  each  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  vitamins. 

Vitamin  Bl  (15  min)  si.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  sources  of  the  vitamin  and 
humans  and  animals  wlio  are  deficient 
and  their  improvement  when  given  the 
proper  foods  containing  this  vitamin. 

Vitamin  Wise  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  Shows  how  to  cook  common  vegetables 
to  preserve  their  vitamin  content. 

Way  to  a  Man's  Heart  (30  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Castle. 

•  Demonstrates  how  low  temperature 
cooking   of   meat    preserves   the   vitamins. 

What  Makes  Us  Grow  (1 1  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   NFB   Canada. 

•  Experiments  in  rats  are  used  to  explain 
to  students  the  values  of  nutrition  in  the 
growing  process. 

Whenever  You  Eat  (12  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.  Association. 

•  How  nutrition  in  diet  is  related  to 
health. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Canned  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Juices  (48 

frames)    purchase.   SVE. 

•  Nutrition  and  Food  Preparation. 

Food  From  the  Sun  (50  frames)  si.  color, 
loan.  Sugar  Research. 

•  Describes  the  process  of  photosynthesis; 
illustrates  the  part  carbohydrates  play  in 
sound  nutrition:  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  outline  of  the  non-food  uses  of  sugar. 

Food  Keeps  You  Fit  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan. 
Employers  Mutual. 

•  The  food  and  dietary  habits  every  work- 
er needs  to  keep  physically  fit. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (5  filmstrips)  color, 
purchase.  Popular  Science. 

•  Titles  are:  (1)  The  Essentials  of  Diet  (2) 
Eat  Well  and  Live  %Vell  (3)  The  Nutrients 
in  Food  (-1)  How  Food  Is  Digested  (5)  Con- 
sumer Problems  in  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Series  (3  filmstrips.  approx.  50 
frames  each)  b/w  and  color,  purchase. 
SVE  or  NFB  Canada. 

•  Titles  are:  (I)  Canning  Step  by  Step  (2) 
Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (3)  The 
Eternal  Triangle,  basic  foods  in  diet. 

You  Can't  Eat  Tobacco  (14  min)  sd.  color, 
purchase.  EFL.-K. 

•  A  case  study  of  a  southern  "one  crop" 
community.  Illustrates  the  low  standards 
of  health  with  emphasis  on  poor  housing 
and  diet. 


Ypur  Children  and  Ydu 

*  Oi  R  C1III.URFN  aic  ihc  iijuion's  mosi  precious  hcriiage.  Knowing  them  is 
a  mtiitial  icsponsibility  of  niotlicr  and  teacher.  Fihiis  can  help  us  under- 
siaiid  child  care  from  infancy  to  school  age  and  a  kiiouledRC  of  child  psy- 
chology is  a  "imist"  for  parents  and  teachers  alike.  In  the  complexities  of 
modern  living,  the  expectant  niotlui  tan  learn  a  great  deal  from  well- 
conducted  clinics  and  the  film  has  a  iist  liil  role  lo  play  in  stich  educational 
cfTorts.  Teacher  education  will  certainly  include  many  of  these  valuable 
films  Mild  filmstrips. 

riie  increase  of  babies  born 
during  the  war  years  has  added 
impetus  to  the  research  in  child 
care  and  family  life.  Modern  par- 
ents feel  a  responsibility  to  know 
and  learn  and  turn  to  authorities 
in  child  psychology.  Film  makers 
Iia\c  done  likewise. 

.'\s  far  back  as  1934,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  Films,  joined  Dr. 
.■\rnold  Gesell  in  his  now  famous 
experiments  in  child  development. 

The  early  films  were  necessarily 
silent  but  they  are  classics  still  in 
demand.  Later  films  of  the  scries 
were  in  sound  and  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  has  combined  several  of 
them  into  one  film  with  sound. 

Other  valuable  film  contributions 
have  been  many  and  have  come 
from  producers  of  classroom  films 
as  well  as  commercial  sponsored 
and    government    organizations. 

Popular  Science  in  collaboration 
with  Childcraft  magazine  and  the 
United  Parents  Association  released 
All  Children  Need  Guidance.  Edu- 
cational collaborator  was  Dr.  Ernest 
Osburn,  professor  of  Childhood 
Education  at  Columbia  University. 

Knowledge  Builders  has  pro- 
duced several  films  on  child  training 
including  Baby's  First  Year,  The 
Child  Grows  Up  and  Life  of  a 
Healthy  Child.  Among  the  other 
distributors  of  child  care  classroom 

A  scene  from  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 


"Child  Development  Series"  (EBFilms) 

films  are  EFLA,  Association,  Bran- 
don, United  World,  International 
Film  Bureau,  Coroner,  McGraw- 
Hill,  the  Harmon  Foundation, 
March  of  Time  Forum,  Frith,  SVE 
and  Simmel-Meservey.  Young  Amer- 
ica has  made  another  valuable  con- 
tribution with  recent  filmstrip  pro- 
duction. 

Several  good  foreign  films  are 
available  from  British  Information. 
Service  and  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada.  Government  de- 
partments sponsoring  child  care 
films  are  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  Many  universities  have 
produced  films  in  this  field  but 
they  are  not  listed  here  because 
they  are  not  available  nationally. 
16MM   FILMS 

Baby    Care-Feeding    (23    min)    sd.   b/w. 
purchase.  EFLA. 

•  Discusses  feeding  of  babies  by  breast 
and  bottle.  Illustrates  suggested  prepara- 
tion of  formulas  and  sterilization  and 
storing  of  equipment  and  food. 

Baby  Meets  His  Parents  (II  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Personality  differences  are  traced  to 
environmental  conditions  of  the  first  years 
of  the  baby's  life.  Stresses  tlie  importance 
of  feeding,  elimination  and  love  in  rela- 
tion   the   baby's   personality. 

Baby's  Day  at  Forty-Eight  Weeks  (II  min) 
sd.   b/w.   rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Dr.  Gesell  of  Yale  is  collaborator  on  this 
film  of  child  care  at  forty-eiglit  weeks, 
showing  the  baby  feeding,  bathing, rsleep- 
ing  and  playing.  -  (OVER) 
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Baby's  Day  at  Twelve  Weeks  (II  niin)  sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  study  of  the  child  from  awakening 
at  6  a.m.  until  tlie  final  breast  feeding  at 
10  p.m.  Collaborator  on  the  film  was  Dr. 
Gesell    of    Vale. 

Baby's  First  Year  (10  min)  sd  or  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Stresses    cleanliness    and    the    value    of 
proper   diet   and   e.\ercise.   Co\ers   baby's 
formulas  as  well  as  breast  feeding. 
Bathing    the    Infant    (10    min)    si.    b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title   self  explanatory. 

Bathing  Time  for  Baby  (20  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.   Association. 

•  The  techniques  of  just  how  babv  should 
be  bathed  are  given  instructive  yet  enter- 
taining treatment  by  Walt  Disney  from 
factual  information  gathered  by  experts  in 
the  field  of  baby  care.  Sponsored  by  John- 
son  &:  Johnson.  • 

Before  They  Are  Six  (15  min)  sd.  b/w. 
purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  .\n     examination     of     nursery     schools 
which   operated  during   the  war  for  chil- 
dren of  mothers  that  worked. 
Behavior  Patterns  at  One  Year  (U   min) 

sd.   b/w.   rental   or  purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Shows  baby  playing  with  cubes,  bottle 
and  a  cup  and  interprets  his  reactions. 
One  of  the  series  made  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Gesell  of  Yale. 

Care  of  the  Newborn  Baby  (35  .min)  sd. 
b/w.  loan.  US  Children's  Bur. 

•  A  nurse  demonstrates  for  expectant 
mothers  the  care  of  the  newborn  baby 
stressing  feeding  and  bathing. 

The  Child  Grows  Up  (10  min)  sd.  or  si. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Knowledge 
Builders. 

•  Stresses  the  necessity  of  play  for  a  child 
plus  the  training  for  good  health  habits 
and   yearly   medical   and   dental   exams. 

A  Child  Went  Forth  (20  min)  sd.  b/w. 
purchase.  Brandon. 

•  Study  of  nursery  school  training  en- 
couraging children  in  self  reliance. 

Children  Growing  Up  With  Other  People 

(30   min)   sd.   b/w.   rental   or   purchase. 
I'nitcd  World.    BIS. 

•  The  emotional  adjustments  of  children 
as  they  grow  up  from  fom-  years  old 
through  adolescence. 

Children  Learning  by  Experience  (22  min) 
rental  or  purchase.  United  World.  BIS. 
Int.  Film  Bur. 

•  An  observation  of  children  with  an 
attempt  to  understand  their  relationship 
to  their  own  small  world.  Some  problems 

Scene  in  "Your  Children's  Meals" 


discussed  are  when  should  the  adult  give 
guidance  and  when  should  the  child  be 
left  to  his  own  devices  and  how  do  chil- 
dren learn  from  the  world  aroiuid  them. 

Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Live  Year  Old   (20 

min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  Columbia  U. 

•  Shows  a  typical  day  in  a  well-organized 
kindergarten  with  emphasis  upon  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  and  method  being 
illustrated.  Shows  way  of  building  confi- 
dence, good  work  habits,  social  attitudes, 
and  responsibility  in  various  kindergarten 
activities  for  the  five-year-old. 

Early  Social   Behavior   (10  min)   sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  An  analysis  of  the  baby's  relationships 
with  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
Made  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Gesell 
of  Vale. 

Emergence    of    Personality    (30    min)    sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  combined  version  of  three  films  in 
the  Personality  Development  series:  (1) 
Baby  Meets  His  Parents  (2)  Helping  the 
Child  to  Face  the  Don'ts  (3)  Helping  the 
Child  to  Accept  the  Do's. 

Families    First    (17    min)    sd.    rental.    NY 
State  Youth  Com  in. 

•  Illustrates  how  the  family  is  the  pri- 
mary group  which  molds  the  character  of 
the  child. 

Family  Life    (10  min)   sd.   b/w.   or  color, 
purchase.  Coronet. 

•  .An  illustration  of  how  proper  home 
management  of  schedules,  responsibilities, 
privileges  and  finances  contribute  to  a 
happy  home  life  for  all  members  of  the 
family.  Collaborator:  Florence  M.  King, 
professor  of  Home  Economics,  Univ.  of 
Illinois. 

Feeding    the    Infant    (10    min)    si.    b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

For  Health   and   Happiness   (11    min)   sd. 
color,   loan.   USDA.   purchase.   Castle. 

•  Pictures  well  adjusted,  healthy  children 
who  have  received  proper  training  and 
affection   from    iheir   parents. 

Friendship  Begins  At  Home  (15  min)  sd. 
b/w.  color,  purchase.  Coronet. 

•  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  adolescent's 
relationship  with  the  family,  stressing  the 
fun  of  doing  things  in  a  family  group,  and 
treating  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  with 
respect  and  affection.  Collaborator:  Wil- 
liam E.  Young,  divisional  director.  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

From   Creeping   to  Walking   (11    min)   sd. 
b/w.  rental   or   purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  continuation  of  the  study  whiih  began 
in   Posture  and   Locomotion. 
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Growth  of  Infant  Behavior  (2  films-10 
(iiin  each)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  The  first  film  illustrates  early  stages 
illustrating  typical  and  natural  behavior 
of  infants.  The  second  film  shows  the 
child  ill  the  later  stage  when  he  learns 
to   use   his  hands,  to  help  himself. 

Growth:   A  Study  of  Johnny   and  Jimmy 

(42  min)  si.  b/w.  rental.  Inter  Film  Bur. 

•  A  college  edition  of  the  comparative 
behavior  of  twins  at  the  Babies  Hospital. 

Guidance  Problem  for  School  and  Home 

(18  min)  sd.  purchase.  Columbia   U. 

•  A  study  of  child  behavior  as  in  the 
classroom  as  it  is  related  to  the  conditions 
at   home.   Concerns   second   grade   pupil. 

Helping  the  Child  to  Accept  the  Do's  (1 1 

min)     sd.     b/w.     rental     or     purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Shows  how  to  guide  a  child  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  mandates  of  politeness 
and  personal  living. 

Helping  the  Child   to  Accept  the  Don'ts 

(11      min)     sd.     rental     or     purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  some  of  the  "Don'ts"  every 
child  is  confronted  with  while  learning  to 
protect  himself  and  to  adjust  to  society, 
and  analyzes  their  contribution  to  the 
emerging  personality. 

How  a  Baby  Grows  Series  (9  films)  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Each  film  is  one  reel  in  length.  Titles 
are:  (1)  How  Behavior  Grows  (2)  The 
Growth  of  Motor  Behavior  (3)  The 
Growth  of  Adaptive  Behavior  (4)  Infants 
Are  Individuals  (5)  The  Baby's  Bath  (6) 
Bottle  and  Cup  Feeding  (7)  The  Conquest 
of  the  Spoon  (8)  Self-Discovery  in  a  Mir- 
ror (9)  Early  Play.  All  films  made  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Arnold  Gessell  of 
Yale    University. 

Know  Your  Baby  (11  min)  sd.  color,  rental 
or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  Simple  rules  for  care  of  the  new  baby. 

Learning  and  Growth  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Analyzes  the  learning  process  of  the 
child  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
weeks.  Made  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Gesell   of  Yale. 

Learning     to     Understand     Children     (2 

parts  21   min  each(  sd.  b/w.  purchase. 
McGraw-Hill. 

•  The  study  of  the  social  problems  of  a 
15  year  old  girl.  Ihe  first  film  analyzes 
her  problems  and  the  second  shows  re- 
medial   treatment. 

Let   Us  Grow   in   Human    Understanding 

(30  min)  si.  b/w.  or  color,  rental  or  pur- 
chase.   Harmon. 

•  A  filming  of  the  program  study  of 
children's  needs  which  was  held  at  the 
Vassar   Summer   Institute   in    1945. 

Scene  in  "Your  Children's  Sleep" 
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See    &    Hear 


Life  Itcgiiis  (liO  iiiiiO  sil.  h/w.  n'nl;il  or 
punliasc.   KBIiliiis. 

•  A  (Oiulcnsaiion  of  scMial  oilier  diilil 
(l('Vt'lo|>iiR'iit  tilins  giving  an  overall  pii' 
sciilation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  AriioM 
(.tsill,  I'll.!).,  of  ^ale  I  iiiversily. 

Life  of  a  Healthy  Child  (I"  '"'">  «'■  c' 
si.  h/w,  lental  oi  i>iMiliase.  Knowledge 
liliilders. 

•  .Stresses  liabils  of  <  leaidiiiess.  eorrei  1 
diet  and  medital  and  dental  e\ainina- 
lions.   For  elementary  grades. 

Life  ^Vitl^  Baby  (18  niin)  .sd.  h/w.  lenlal. 
Marili    of     lime    I'oruni. 

•  Directed  by  Dr.  .Vrnold  Ck-sell  of  \alc 
I'liiv.  Non-technital  explanation  of  how 
children  grow  physically  and  mciually. 

Lnrky  Junior  ilO  min^  sd.  b/w.  apply. 
Miili.  Slate  Medical. 

•  .\n  overall  review  of  .Michigan's  progress 
in  the  batlle  against  diildhooil  diseases  in 
the  past  thirty  years. 

Nobody's  Children  (17  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  March  of  Time 
Forum. 

•  .\n  explanation  of  how  to  go  about' 
adopting  a  baby  with  a  .secjucncc  on  the 
black  market  in  babies  operating  today 
and  danger  of  lax  adoption  procedures. 

Patty  Carman,  Little  Helper  (11  min)  sd. 
lenlal.  Frith. 

•  .\n  illustration  of  a  little  girls  family 
responsibilities. 

Postural   Adjustments  of   the   Infant   (18 

Miiiu    si.   b/w.    rental.    Inter    Film    Bin-. 

•  A  study  of  a  child  during  his  first  2V2 
years.  Collaborator  was  Prof.  Myrtle 
McGraw   of   Columbia    University. 

Posture  and  Locomotion  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Scenes  of  the  child  from  8  to  80  weeks, 
showing  the  development  from  helpless 
wriggling  to  the  stage  where  he  has  con- 
trol of  his  movements  and  posture. 

Problem  Child  (20  min)  sd.  loan.  Pet 
Milk. 

•  Kmphasis  on  importance  of  the  baby 
being  wanted  in  the  home.  No  mention 
of   pioduct   names   in   film. 

Problem  Solving  in  Infants  (28  min)  si. 
b/w.  rental,  puiduise.   Iiit   Film   Bin\ 

•  .-\  study  of  the  development  of  child 
intelligence  by  Professor  Myrtle  McGraiv 
of   CoUnnbia    I'niversity. 

Reaching— Prehensile     Behavior     of     the 
Human   Infant   (15   min)   si.   b/w.  rental. 
Inter   Film   Bur. 

•  .\  Columbia  University  study  of  chil- 
dren developing  the  ability  and  coordina- 
tion to  reach  for  objects. 

Reactions  of   the  Infant   to   Pinprick    (13 

min)  si.  b/w.  purchase.  Inter  Film  Bur. 

•  A  study  made  by  Professor  Myrtle 
McGraw  of  Columbia   University. 

Reflex   Behavior   of   the   Newborn    Infant 

17   min)   si.   purchase.   Inter   Film    Bur. 

•  .-V  study  by  Profes.sor  Myrtle  McGraw 
of  Columbia  University. 

Sharing  Work  at  Home  (10  min)  b/w.  or 
color,  purchase.  Coronet. 

•  Cooperation  between  members  of  the 
family  for  the  common  good  is  stressed. 
Collaborator:  Wendell  W,  Wright.  Dean 
of  the  school  of  education,  Indiana  Univ. 

A  Start  in  Life  (22  min^  b/w.  rental.   BIS. 

•  How  British  Health  Centers  furnish 
pre-natal  and  postnatal  care  for  children. 
Scenes  of  planning  diet,  care  of  the  teeth 
and  eyes  and  rehabilitation  of  delicate 
and   handicapped   children. 


35MM  FILMSTRIPS 


^Vat(hftll  (are  keeps  us  healthy. 
Scene   from    "Lucky    |iniior'* 

That  Babies  May  Live  (20  min)  sd.  h/w. 
loan.    Carnation 

•  Illustrates  how  infant  moitalilv  has  been 
lediKed  through  increased  use  of  milk  and 
stresses  the  controlling  of  purity,  the 
safelv  and  digestibility  of  evaponiled  milk. 

Thirty-Six  Weeks  Behavior  Day  (10  min) 
sd.   b/w.   rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Pictures  the  child  trying  to  reach  for 
a  ball  and  analyzes  his  actions.  One  of  the 
<liild  development  films  made  in  colla- 
boration  with   Dr.   Gesell   of   Vale. 

Tommy's   Day    (1,5   min)    sd.    b/w.    rental 
or  purchase.  Young  .America. 

•  .V  film  to  help  guide  youngsters  in 
desirable  behavior  patterns  of  health  and 
social   living. 

Understanding   Children's   Play   (10   min) 
b/w.  purchase.  EFL.A. 

•  This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  films 
designed  to  help  parents  and  teachers 
understand  children  better  by  observing 
their  use  of  toys  and  play  materials. 
Scenes  of  children  using  blocks,  poster 
paint,  crayons,  clay,  work  bench  materi- 
als, finger  paint,  miniature  life  toys  and 
housekeeping  equipment  arc  used  to  show 
how  the  child  expresses  ideas  and  feelings 
ihnt  he  can't  put  into  words.  Produced 
bv  Caroline  Zachry  Institute  of  Human 
Development. 

Why    Won't    Tommy    Eat?    (19    min)    sd. 
color,  rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  How  to  solve  the  problem  of  children 
who  won't  eat. 

You   and  Y'our  Family   (8   min)   sd.   b/w. 
rental.  Association. 

•  .\verage  famiy  problems  with  teen- 
agers. 

Your  Children  and  You  (30  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  Suggestions  to  parents  on  the  care  of 
children  from  the  first  months  to  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years. 

Note:  The  film  above  and  two  following 
are  part  of  a  series;  see  "Kee])ing  Healthy". 
"Dental  Education  "  and  "Nutrition"  pages. 

Your  Children's  Meals  (14  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.   BIS. 

•  .\  lively  and  imaginative  attempt  to 
make  parents  understand  the  rhyme  and 
reason  of  good  eating  habits.  .\n  effort  is 
made  to  get  parents  to  see  mealtime  from 
the  child's  point  of  view  as  well  as  their 
own. 

Your  Children's  Sleep  (23   min)   sd.   b/w. 
rental.   BIS. 

•  Importance  of  sleep  for  children. 

Your  Family   (10  min)   sd.  b/w.  or  color, 
rental.    Ideal,    purchase.    Coronet. 

•  .\  portrayal  of  desirable  family  relation- 
ships at  work  and  during  leisure  time. 


.All  Children  Need  Guidance  (2  lilmstrips) 
lolor.  purchase.   Popular  Science. 

•  1  hese  strips  were  planned  for  use  in 
teacher  training  and  parent  organization 
work.  I  he  role  of  gnidaiue  in  the  home 
is  Healed  in  the  first  strip  and  the  role 
of  the  teacher  is  stressed  in  the  second. 
Collaborators:  Ernest  Osburn,  professor  of 
Childhoovl  Education,  C^olumbia  I  iiiv., 
Childcraft,     Inited     Parents    Association. 

lilies  are:  (1)  Child  Needs  and  Guid- 
ance (2)  The  Why  and  How  of  Guidance. 

fhild    Cooperation    and    .Self    Discipline 

Series  id  iiliiisi  i  ips)  b/w.  puKhasc.  S\  K. 

•  I  itles  are  (1)  Jimmy  '  Didn't  Listen, 
importance  of  neatness  and  orderliness, 
(2^  The  New  Bonk,  care  of  books,  (3) 
School  GrniuKi  Discoverer,  neat  play 
grounds  (4)  Share  the  Ball  (.5)  Share  the 
.Sandpilc   (6)    Working  Together. 

Child  Training  (filmstrip)  b/w.  purchase. 
SVE. 

•  1  hree  and  four-year  olds  at  play,  show- 
ing common  situations  that  arise. 

David  and  HLs  Family  (30  frames)  pur- 
chase. \oung  .America. 

•  .A  discussion  for  primary  grade  students 
of  the  advent  of  a  new  bai)y  in  the  family 
and  the  necessary  adjustments  that  are 
made  by  a  four-year-old  boy. 

David's  Bad  Day  (36  frames)  purchase. 
Young   .America. 

•  A  discussion  for  parents  and  teachers 
of  the  adjustment  of  a  four-year-old  boy 
to  a  new  baby  in   the  family. 

A  Day  With  Bobby  and  Helen  (.5  film- 
strips)  b/w.  purchase.  Popular  Science. 

•  Titles  of  this  Primary  Grades  Health 
Scries  arc:  (1)  Getting  Ready  for  Bed  (2) 
Getting  Ready  tor  School  (3)  A  Day  in 
School  (4)  After  School  Hours  (5)  At 
Home  in   the  Evening. 

Nur.sery  School  (31  frames)  b/w.  pur- 
chase. BIS. 

•  This  is  a  view  of  typical  British  nur- 
sery schools  set  up  by  local  education 
authorities   wherever  there    is   a   demand. 

Planning  Our  Family  Life  (59  frames)  si. 
loan.    U.SDA. 

•  Makes  the  point  that  in  situations 
where  each  member  of  a  family  group  has 
a  share  in  planning  for  the  farm,  the 
home,  and  family  activity,  the  problems 
of  everyday  living  are  solved  cooperatively 
and  children  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
their  relationship.  .A  USD.A  production. 
Teacher  Observations  of  School  Children 
(filmstrip)   sd.  color,  loan.  Met  Life. 

•  How  the  school  teacher  can  detect  signs 
of  illness  in  her  classroom. 

What  Would  You  Do?  (30  frames)  b/w. 
purchase.  Simmel-Meservey. 

•  Discusses  temper  in  children  without 
moralizing,  and  shows  how  to  handle  the 
problem. 

RECORDINGS 

The  Inf|uiring  Parent  (14  recordings  12 
min.  33'.[  rpm).  rental.  Nat  Com  for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

•  Titles  are  as  follows:  (1)  Humor  in  the 
Home  (2)  Moral  Training  of  Children  (3) 
Children's  .Allowances  and  the  Family 
Money  (4)  What  .About  the  Comics?  (5) 
Parents  Through  the  Eyes  of  Teen  Agers 
((i)  Junior  Has  His  Troubles  (7)  What 
Can  Father  Do?  (8)  AVhen  Illness  Strikes 
(9)  Sex  Education  in  the  Home  (10)  AVhen 
the  New  Baby  Comes  (11)  Dealing  AVith 
Prejudice  (12)  AVhen  Children  Are  Differ- 
ent (13)  Dealing  With  Destructiveness  (14) 
Popular  and  Unpopular  Children. 
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Juvenile  Delinquency 


Films  About  Alcohol 


•  One  vital  facet  ot  the  problem  ol 
juvenile  delinquency  is  poor  housing 
and  the  conditions  pre\alent  in  the 
slums.  Therefore  under  this  section 
ve  have  included  several  films  on  this 
subject  including  one  which  deals 
with  city  planning,  The  City,  made 
bv  American  Documentary  Films, 
Inc.,  in  1939,  and  available  from 
Brandon. 

Other  films  as  Youth  in  Crisis  bv 
the  March  of  Time  and  Children  in 
Trouble  which  is  distributed  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce portray  .the  problem  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  as  it  exists  citing 
facts  and  statistics.  These  and  other 
films  of  this  type  fill  an  important 
function  in  underlining  and  em- 
phasizing the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  rest  of  the  films  listed  here 
deal  with  some  corrective  work  being 
done  to  reduce  juvenile  deliquency. 
TFC  has  available  for  classroom  use 
only.  City  of  Little  Men,  a  section 
from  the  MGM  picture  Boys'  Town 
about  the  work  of  Father  Flanagan. 
Other  pictures  of  this  type  are  Chil- 
dren's Village  by  RKO  about  the 
work  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  No 
Place  to  Go  by  the  Associated  Boys 
Clubs,  and  Building  Better  Boys 
from  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

Films  showing  positive  community 
action  are  The  Child  Explores  His 
World  by  the  Harmon  Foundation, 
Lessons  in  Living  distributed  by 
Brandon,  and  Make  Way  for  Youth 
produced  by  the  youth  division  of 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly and  distributed  by  Association. 

16  MM  FILMS 

Biiildino;  BctU-r   Boys   (20   min)   si.  color. 
rental.  Harmon. 

•  A  presentation  of  the  program  for  ju- 
venile delinquents  at  the  BerksMre  Farm 
school  stressing  also  the  main  causes  for 
delinquency  in  boys. 

The  Child  Explores  His  World  (20  min) 
si.    b/w.    rental.    Harmon. 

•  A  community  planned  program  tor 
youth  is  presented.  .Scenes  are  from  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Museum. 

Children  of  ihe  City   (30  min)   sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  How  a  juvenile  court  in  Great  Britain 
operates  to  decrease  juvenile  delinquency. 

Children  in  Trouble   (10  min)   sd.  b/w. 
rental.  NY.  State  Dept   Comm. 

•  Joints  out  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency  and  also  the 
cost  to  the  community. 


A  scene  from  "Children  on  Trial" 

Children    on    Trial    (62    min)    sd.    b/w. 

rental   or   purchase.   BIS. 
.  The  story  of  two  boys  and  a  girl,  con- 
stant offenders,  who  are  sent  to  a  British 
approved  school  for  correction. 
Children's    Village     (19    min)    sd.    b/w. 

rental.   RKO. 
.  Story  of  the  children's  village  for  delin- 
quent boys  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  'Vork. 
The  City  (31  min)  sd.  rental  or  purchase. 

Brandon. 
.  City  plaitning  is  illustrated  to  show  how 
the  health,  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
people  are  improved  when  intelligent  fore- 
sight goes  into  the  planning  of  the  com- 
munity. 
City   of   Little   Men    (11    rain)    sd.    b/w. 

apply.  TFC. 
.  A    sequence    from    the    MGM    picture 
"Boys    Town"    illustrating    the    work    of 
Father  Flanagan  with  delinquent  boys. 
The  House  I  Live  In  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  Young  America. 
.   Frank  Sinatra   talks  to  a  group  of  boys 
who   are   thoughtlessly   persecuting   a   boy 
because  of  his  religion. 
Lessons    in    Living    (22    min)     sd.    b/w. 

rental.   Brandon. 
.  A  study  of  a  project  to  give  the  children 
a  more  important  part  in   the  affairs  of 
the  community.  Filmed  in  Lantzville,  Brit- 
ish  Columbia. 
Make  Way  for  Youth  (22  min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental.   Association. 
.   One    city    bands    together    to    create    a 
youth   program   for   all    the   teenagers   in 
the  city. 
No  Place   To  Go    (20   min)   sd.   loan   or 

purchase.    Assoc    Boys   Clubs. 
•  The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Boy's  Clubs  in  Seattle. 
A  Place  to  Live  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 

or   purchase.   Brandon. 
.  A  family  living  in  the  slums  of  Phila- 
delphia  tries   to   carry   on   a    normal    life. 
Problems  of  Housing  (10  min)  sd.  rental. 

.Association,   purchase.   EBFilms. 
.  How    pleasant    and    healthful    housing 
contributes  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation. 
Youth  in  Crisis  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 

March  of  Time  Forum. 
.  Special   problems  of  youth  during  the 
war  stressing  juvenile  delinquency. 


*  Alcohol  is  a  valuable  ser\  ant  of 
industry  and  science;  it  is  also  one 
of  mankind's  deadliest  enemies. 
Films  help  us  understand  the  perils 
of  its  abuse;  the  tragic  cost  in  hu- 
man life  and  happiness  of  over-in- 
dulgence and  the  case  of  the  prob- 
lem drinker. 

16MM  FILMS 
Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  (10  min) 
sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 
.  Shows  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Scenes  of  the  problem  drinker 
and  treatment  for  him. 
The    Beneficent    Reprobate    (40    min)    sd. 

b/w.  loan.  Association. 
•   Picture  is  concerned  with  effects  of  al- 
cohol on  man,  and  only   indirectly  with 
its  effects  upon  his  driving  ability.    The 
effects  of  alcohol  are  shown  in  a  prolonged 
series  of  tests  given  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity.   Sponsored  by  WCTU. 
aear    to   The    Top    (32    min)    sd.    loan. 
Calvert. 
.  •  Stresses   moderation   in    use   of   alcohol 
through  story  of  a  beginning  dance  team 
\vhose  future   was  wrecked   through  over- 
drinking. 
Drunk  Driving  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 

Association. 
.  Thesis:    "If    you    drink,    don't    drive." 
Shows  how  a  tragic  accident  ruins  a  young 
husband's  career. 
A  FamUy  Affair  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 

Association. 
.  A  study  of  poisons.  Dr.  Robert  V.  Seli- 
ger,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  explains 
the  destructive  effect  on  every  living  thing 
which  comes  in  contact  with  alcohol. 
Sponsored  by  ^VCTU. 
I   Am   an   Alcoholic    (18    min)    sd.   b/w. 

purchase.  RKO. 
.  The    story    of    Alcoholics    .Anonymous 
showing  how  an  alcoholic  is  brought  back 
to  his  rightful  place  in  society. 
It's  the  Brain  that  Counts   (20  min)   sd. 

b/w.   loan.  Association. 
•  A  doctor  shows  two  young  people  how 
a  few  beers  caused  the  traffic  accident  of 
their  friend.   Sponsored  by  WCTU. 
Pay  Off  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  Associa- 
tion. 
.  A  film  sponsored  by  the  WCTU  show- 
ing the  social  and  physical  harm  done  by 
alcohol. 

Problem  Drinkers  (19  min)  sd.  b/w.  pur- 
chase. March  of  Time  Forum. 
.  The  story  of  a  man  who  changes  from 
a  "moderate  drinker"  to  an  alcoholic.  He 
is  brought  back  to  normal  life  again 
through  Alcoholics  .Anonymous. 
Where  Does  It  Get  Vou?  (16  min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental   or   purchase.   Association. 
.  A  presentation  for  teen-agers  on  physical 
and  social  effecis  of  alcohol. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Temperance  (7  filmstrips)  b/w.  purchase. 

SVE. 
.  Titles  ot  these  WCTU  films  are:  (1) 
The  Chance  ot  a  Lifetime  (2)  A  Tower 
ot  Strength  (3)  Dollars  and  Sense  (4)  He 
Ran  a  Race  (5)  He  Went  Straight  Home 
(6)  Ceiling  Unlimited  (7)  Smoking-Some- 
thing  to  Think  About. 
Testing  The   Drinking   Driver   (filmstrip) 

sd.  loan.  Nat  Safety  Council. 
.   A  dramatic  story  of  how  scientific  tests 
are  l)cing  used   in  drunk  driving  cases. 
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•k  Accoicliiii^  It)  .statist i(,s  released  I)y 
the  Soiitliei  n  Cialilomia  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, a  constituent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  "effective 
dental  health  etliication,  leading  to 
an  awakened  public  interest,  can 
residt  in  a  reduction  of  80  to  90% 
of  all  dental-  disease." 

There  is  a  real  need  for  good  films 
stressing  proper  ilenial  care  for  chil- 
dren and  several  distributors  have 
such  films  available.  Among  them 
are  Encvdopacdia  Britannica  Films, 
Brandon.  Bailex,  Knowledge  Build- 
ers, British  Information  Ser\ices, 
Cloronet,  Young  America  and  SVE. 

The  American  Dental  Association 
has  available  five  fdms  and  two  film- 
strips  of  interest  to  the  layman  and 
several  for  the  dental  profession. 
About  Faces.  It's  Your  Health,  and 
Wiriky  the  Matchman  are  films  for 
the  classroom  emphasizing  proper 
care  of  the  teeth.  Your  Child's  First 
J'isit  to  the  Dentist  has  been  prepared 
for  parents.  The  History  of  the 
American  Dental  Associatioyt  is  a 
general  presentation  for  laymen  to 
explain  how  the  Association  func- 
tions. 

Control  of  Tonlli  Dcrny,  a  fdm- 
strip,  is  aimed  at  high  school  and 
adult  groups.  The  American  Dental 
Association  Slide  Set  has  material 
suitable  for  both  elementary  and 
high  school  use. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  several  dental  care  films  available 
and  several  dental  films  have  been 
sponsored  by  industrial  concerns. 

16MM  FILMS 

.About  Faces  (2  versions-lO  and  23  min) 
sd.  color,  loan.  US  Pub  Health  Serv. 
rental.   .Amer  Dental   Assn. 

•  Lowell  I  homas  narrates  the  story  of 
Tommy  who's  teeth  are  in  good  condition. 

Behind  the  Smile  (10  min)  sd  b/w.  loan. 
U.S  Children's  Bur.  Dairy  Council  St. 
Louis. 

•  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  dental 
care  as  related  to  appearance. 

Care  of  the  Teeth  (10  rain)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Structure  of  teeth  and  proper  dental 
habits  explained. 

Forms  and  Uses  of  Teeth  (1,5  min)  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  how  teeth  are  adapted  to  the 
diet  of  an  animal.  Illustrates  the  import- 
ance of   teeth   to   the  health   of  humans. 

How  Teeth  Grow  (13  min)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  study  of  the  growth  of  teeth  from 
the  baby  to  the  adult  showing  how  they 
are  arranged  in  the  mouth  and  their 
relationship  to  the  nerves  and  blood 
vessels. 

How  to  Brush  Your  Teeth  (18  min)  si 
b/w.   rental  or   purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 


Dental  Education 


It  Doesn't  Hurt  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  or 
color,   rental.   Ideal,   purchase.   Coronet. 

•  Shows  the  results  of  neglect  of  teeth 
and  illustrates  correct  dental  care. 

It's  Your  Health  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  pur- 
chase. South  Calif  Dental,  rental.  Amer 
Dental  .Xssn. 

•  How  elfective  dental  education  can  re- 
diuc  from  SO  to  90%  of  all  dental  disease. 
I'roduied  for  classroom  use  in  junior  and 
senior   high. 

Judy's  Smile  (9  min)  sd.  color,  rental.  Avis 

•  Show  Judy's  line,  big  smile  and  how  her 
good  care  of  her  teeth   helps  make  it  so. 

Open  Wider  Please  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
apply.  McCrum. 

•  A  boy  and  girl  e.vamine  their  own  teeth 
in  the  mirror  and  see  that  they  need  dent- 
al attention.  Care  and  structure  of  the 
teeth  is  illustrated. 

Oral  Hygiene  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  purchase. 
Castle. 

•  A  US  Navy  film  showing  techniques  in 
the  proper  care  of  teeth. 

Our  Teeth  (12  min)  sd.  rental  or  pur- 
chase. Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Discusses  care  and  structure  of  teeth  as 
well  as  emphasizing  reasons  for  proper 
dental   care. 

Save  Those  Teeth  (11  min)  stl.  b/w.  rent- 
al or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Proper  cleansing  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth  is  stressed.  Illustrations  of  how  ex- 
cessive use  of  refined  sugar  affects  the 
teeth  are  explained  as  well  as  use  of 
sodium  fluoride  solution  in  the  prevention 
of  tooth  decay.  Specific  rules  for  care  of 
the  teeth  are  prescribed. 

The  Smiles  Have  It  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   Brandon. 

•  A  dentist  explains  proper  brushing  of 
teeth  and  the  theory  of  tooth  decay  to 
a  boy  and  girl. 

Story  of  the  American  Dental  Association 

(20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  Amer  Dental 
."^ssn. 

•  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  and  a  review  of 
the  services  the  group  provides. 

Teeth  (Development  and  Care)  (10  min) 
sd.   b/w.   rental   or   purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  structure  and  care  of  the 
teeth.  One  sccjuence  shows  a  community 
dental  program  in  operation. 

The  Teeth  (1  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  four  parts  of  a  dental  hygiene 
program:  proper  diet,  brushing  of  teeth, 
exercise  of  teeth  and  gums  and  visits  to 
the  dentist. 

The  Value  of  a  Smile  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental   or   purchase.   Brandon.   Bailey. 

•  Two  children  are  assigned  to  write  a 
theme  on  oral  hygiene.  Thev  visit  their 
dentist  and  he  explains  to  them  the  cor- 
rect methods  of  brushing  teeth  and  the 
importance   of   diet    to   dental    health. 

Winky  the  Watchman  (2  versions-8  and 
■20  min)  sd.  color,  loan.  Pub  Health 
Serv.    rental.    Amer    Dental    .\ssn. 

•  A  cartoon  stressing  proper  dental  care. 

Your  Children's  Teeth  (14  min)  sd  b/w. 
rental   or  purchase.   BIS. 

•  Shows  growth  of  first  l)aby  teeth  and 
the  importance  of  pre-natal  care. 


Your  Child's  Denial  Health  ProblenM  (It 

mill)  si.  color,  rental  or  purchase.  Iowa 
State  U. 

•  Iluslrates  the  importance  of  brushing 
teeth  and  proper  diet  in  growing  children. 

Your  Own  Teeth  (10  min)  sd.  color,  loan. 
Lactona. 

•  I  he  importance  of  correct  daily  mouth 
care  and  regular  dental  attention.  A  set 
of  accompanying  slides  is  available.  The 
film  must  be  introduced  by  a  dentist  or 
registered   dental   liygienist. 

Your  Teeth  (10  min)  sd.  l)/w.  rental  or 
purchase.  Young  .America. 

•  Illustrates  structine,  growth  and  care 
of  teeth. 

Your  Child's  First  Visit  to  the  Dentist  (10 

min)   sd.   b/w.   rental   purchase.   Amer 
Dental  Assn. 

•  Designed  for  presentation  to  adult 
groups  to  help  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
relationship  between  the  child  and  den- 
tist on  the  first  visit, 

FILMSTRIPS 

American  Dental  Association  .Slide  Sets 
(for  lay  groups)  si.  b/w.  rental.  Amer 
Dental  ."Vssn. 

•  titles  are:  (1)  Appearance  (2)  History 
of  Dentistry  (3)  Care  of  Teeth  (1)  Tom- 
my's First  Visit  to  the  Dentist  (5)  Teeth, 
Health  and  Appearance  (6)  Your  Teeth 
and  Your  Health  (7)  Dental  Health  for 
Grade  School  Child  (8)  Care  of  Children's 
Teeth  (9)  Teeth  and  Personal  Appear- 
ance. 

Before  It's  Too  Late  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Dental  hygiene  with  emphasis  on  early 
care  of  the  teeth. 

Control  of  Tooth  Decay  (32  slides)  si.  b/w. 
rental.  Amer  Dental  Assn. 

•  A  presentation  for  lay  groups  with 
lecture  material  provided  to  accompany 
slides. 

Dental  Health  for  Young  America  (film- 
strip)  b/w.  purchase.  SVE. 

•  The  latest  developments  in  the  field  of 
dental  education  are  explained  and  the 
child's  responsibility  for  practicing  good 
dental  care  is  stressed. 

Your  Teeth  and  Your  Health  (filmstrip) 
_  purchase.  SVE. 

•  Proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  its  rela- 
tion to  health  designed  for  presentation 
to  elementary  grade  level. 

The  dentist  shows  how  decay  begins. 


Health  &  Welfare 
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Sex  Education 


•A"  Good  judgment  and  wise,  re- 
sponsible leadership' are  fundamen- 
tal in  any  program  on  this  widely 
debated  subject.  The  film  has 
emerged  as  a  highly  useful  means 
of  group  education  in  this  field, 
with  noteworthy  success  in  the  case 
Human  Growth  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Oregon,  the  McGraw- 
Hill  film  Human  Reproduction, 
and  the  widely  acclaimed  sponsored 
motion  picture  The  Story  of  Men- 
struation. 

Community  sentiments  in  regard 
to  sex  education  within  the  school 
\ary  greatly,  howe\er,  and  social 
and  religious  scruples  often  pre\ail 
in  favor  of  family  instruction.  Adult 
education,  particidarly  under  the 
guidance  of  a  physician,  is  of  un- 
questioned value  in  the  community 
and  the  growing  attendance  of 
parents  at  such  recent  community 
forums  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 

For  pre-medical  and  biolog)  class 
use,  se\eral  outstanding  films  are 
also  listed  on  this  page. 

Parental  education  in  the  \ital 
field  of  pre-natal  care  is  of  extreme 
importance  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  films  are  available  to 
serve  this  purpose.  Filmstrips  in- 
clude the  valuable  series  produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  and  recently  distributed  in 
the  I'nited  States  by  the  Society  for 
X'isual  Education,  Inc. 

16  MM  F1LM.S 
Before  the  Baby  Comes  (12  min)  sd.  b/w. 
icnlal  or  purcliase.  Knowledge  Builders. 

•  Correct  practices  for  the  expectant 
niotlicr.  . 
Heredity    HI     min)    sd.    b'/w.    purchase. 

EBFilnis, 

•  An  explanation  of  the  theory  of  genes 
and  reproduction,  and  an  examination  of 
Mendel's  laws  of  hcredilv. 

Human    Development    (1.")    min)    si.   b/w. 
pmchase.    Bray. 

•  Iclls  the  story  of  human  reproduction 
from  fertilization  of  the  ovum  (o  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  fetus,  diagrams 
are   used   for   illustration. 

Human     Growth      (20     min)     sd.     color. 
purchase.  IJ  of  Oregon. 

•  The  Eddie  .Albert  production  showin)^ 
a  group  of  seventh  graders  discussing  a 
(dm  on  the  hiunan  organism  from  mating 
through  birth. 

Human  Reproduction   (20  min)   sd.  b/w. 
purchase.    MctirawHill. 

•  Models  and  animated  drawings  used  to 
explain  the  process  of  reprodiution  and 
the  anatomy  and  reproductive  organs  of 
men    and    women.     Correlated    to    Dichl's 

■  Textbook  for  Healthftd  Living.  ". 
In  the  Beginning  (IH  min)  sd.  b    w.  loan. 
I'.SD.V.   purchase.    Castle. 


•  I  sing  the  female  rabbit  and  the  cow, 
reproduction  is  explained  with  emphasis 
on  the  similarity  to  human  reproduction. 
Reproduction  Among  Mannnals  (11    min) 

sd.  b/w.  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Reproduction  among  mammals  is  illus- 
trated bv  the  female  pig. 

The  Story  of  Menstruation  (10  min)  sd. 
color,  loan.  .Association. 

•  A  Walt  Disnc\  production  sponsored  \n 
International  Cellucotton.  Treatment 
simple,  direct   and   scientific. 

Wise  Parents— Healthy  Babies  (11  min) 
sd.  color,  purchase.  Inst,  of  Inter-.Amer 
.Affairs. 

•  Illustrates  pre-natal  services  to  safeguard 
the  mother  and  child. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Human    Growth    (slides)    sd.    color,    pur- 
chase. U.  of  Oregon. 

•  .\ccompanies  film  of  the  same  title. 
Human     Reproduction     (filmstrip)     b/w. 

purchase.  McGraw-Hill. 

•  Correlated  with  film  of  same  title. 


A   scene   from   "Human   Reproduction" 

Maternal  &  Child  Welfare  Series  (3  Strips) 

color,  purchase.  NFB  Canada.  S\'E. 
•  Tliese  lilnistvips  prepared  for  post  ado- 
lescent girls  and  women  mav  be  adapted 
for  use  in  health  and  h)giene  classes  for 
senior  hi.gh  school.  They  present  tradi- 
tionally "difficult"  subject  matter  in  an 
accurate,  scientific,  and  wholesome  man- 
ner. Individual  titles:  (1)  Feminine  Hy- 
giene (34  frames  (2)  Nine  to  Get  Ready 
—Pregnancy  (51  frames  (3)  Introducing 
Baby  (58  frames). 


Mental  Hygiene 


*    -As  OUR  MENIAL  HOSPITALS   fill   tO  0\ 

war  and  postwar  tensions,  .'\mericans 
the  instability  anti  unbalance  which 
lead  to  confinement.  The  frightful 
cost  iti  our  loss  of  these  useful  citi- 
zens (and  of  their  care)  adds  to 
the  burden  upon  the  commitnity 
which  can  only  be  eleminaled  at 
the  source  —  through  knowledge  of 
causes  and  skilful  treatment. 

Here  again,  the  educational  film 
enters  a  new  field,  literally  unex- 
plored less  than  a  decade  ago  arid 
requiring  utmost  care  in  its  appli- 
t  ation,  cither  in  the  classroom  or  at 
the  community  forum.  Professional 
counsel  and  assistance  will  be  wisely 
sought  for  such  presentations;  thor- 
ough preparation  through  real 
knowledge  and  previewing  of  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  used  and  of  the 
grotip  to  be  audience  involved  are 
basic  essentials. 

A  scene  from  "The  Feeling  of  Hostility" 


crflowing  with  the  helpless  \  ictims  of 
are  looking  to  the  basic  causes  of  the 

16MM  FILMS 
Are  Vou  Popular?   (11    min)   sd.  b/w.  or 
color,   rental.   Ideal,   purchase.   Coronet. 

•  .An  illustration  of  the  social  problems 
of  teen-agers  and  guides  for  their  solution. 
Attitudes  and   Health    (10   min)   sd.  b/w. 

or  color,   rental.   Ideal,   purchase.  Coro- 
net. 

•  The  story  of  two  high  school  students 
who  are  disappointed:  the  boy  who  fails 
to  make  the  team  and  the  girl  who  fails 
to  get  an  expected  promotion.  The  film 
illustrates  how  wrong  attitudes  can  pre- 
vent one  from  doing  his  best  and  how 
right  attitudes  and  self  conlidence  are 
vital  to  good  health. 

Emotional     Health     (20     min)     sd.     b/w. 
purchase.    McGraw-Hill. 

•  An  illustration  of  emotional  upsets  and- 
some  treatments  of  psychiatric  conditions. 
Conclated  with  Diehl's  "Textbook  of 
Healthful  Living." 

The  Feeling  of  Hostility  (31  min)  .sd.  b/w. 
rental  or   purchase.   NFB   Canada. 

•  1  he  story  of  a  little  girl  who  strives 
hard  to  excel  so  that  she  can  gain  ap- 
pioval.  Shows  her  growing  up  analyzing 
the  causes  for  her  hostility  and  how  this 
feeling  can  be  guided  into  constructive 
channels. 

The    Feeling    of    Rejection    (21    min)    sd. 
b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  The  story  of  a  girl  who  has  not  been 
feeling  well.  Trouble  is  traced  to  mental 
liealth.  I'sychiatrist  helps  her  face  and 
txamine  her  problem. 

Nurses   Day    ^Vith    the   Mentally   111    (22 

min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Penn 
•State. 

•  lechnicpies  of  psychiatric  nuising. 

Over  Dependency  (32  min)  sd.  b/w.  rent- 
al   or   purchase.   NFB   Canada. 
.  We   rin<l  a   young  man  Jimmy  who   is 
sick   in   bed  and  we  find  that  his  illness 
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See    &    Hear 


sionis  to  Ikivc  no  pliysiail  cause.  In  trac- 
ing his  history,  it  is  pointed  out  (hat  he 
ollen  lakes  refuge  in  conifiirling  of  his 
mother,  sister  and  wife.  Through  talks 
with  a  doctor  liis  iUness  and  fear  whicli 
have  caused  his  over  depenilenty  on  olhers 
are  exphiined  to  jiiinny  ami  he  begins 
living  again  vvilh  a  luvv  conlidcnce. 
Psyrhialry  in  Action  i(i2  niin)  stl.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.   BIS. 

•  .\    descri])tion    of    the    treatment    and 
rehahililalioii  of   Uritish  servicemen. 
Search   for   Happiness   (17   min)   sd.   b/vv. 

pinchase.  March  of    Time  I'orum. 

•  .\ii  examination  of  the  charlatans  who 
jircy  on  Americans  in  search  of  "peace  of 
mind." 

Shy    Guy    (12    min)    sd.    b/w.    or    color, 
rental.   Ideal,   pinchase.   Coronet. 

•  Ihe  story  of  a  shy  teenage  boy  who 
learns  to  adjust  to  his  classmates  by 
making  friends. 

Social  Guidance  Films   (10  min   each)   sd. 
b/w.  loan.  NY    IB  and  Health  .Assn. 

•  Is  it  ever  permissilile  to  break  a  date? 
\Vhat  time  should  highschool  students  get 
home  on  week  day  nights?  These  and 
other  questions  arc  discussed.  Titles  of  the 
films  are:  Your  Family  and  You;  Your 
Friends  and  You. 

What's  On  Your  Mind  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  Describes  progress  of  scientists  in  curing 
some  mental  disorders.  \'arious  techniques 
illustrated. 

You  and  Your  Friends  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.  Association. 

•  Teen-agers  rate  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  whether  the  person  rated  makes  a  good 
friend  or  not. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

Keep    Your    Head     (filmstrip)     sd.    loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Deals  with  the  danger  of  iniconlrolled 
emotions.  Shows  the  relationship  lictwecn 
emotional  stability  and  safety. 

Meet  Your  Mind  (filmstrip)  sd.  puithase. 
Lewellen. 

•  .A  discussion  of  mental  hygiene  and 
mental  illness,  narrated  by  Dr.  Will  Mcn- 
ninger.  world  famous  authority  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Mcnninger  puts  special  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanisms  wc  all  use  in 
maintaining  our  own  mental  health.  (.Ad- 
ditional printed  material  for  adult  discus- 
sion group  use  available  at  $2.00  per 
packet). 

Two  Futures   (filmstrip)  sd.  loan.  Zurich. 

•  Establishes     the     relationship     between 
sound  safe  thinking,  and  future  success  in 
work   achievement  and   personal  living. 
Weathering    the     Storms    (filmstrip)     sd. 

loan.  Zurich. 

•  Mental  hygiene,  explaining  neuroses 
and  how  they  can  be  avoided. 

Scene  from  "The  Feeling  of  Rejection" 


World  Health 


•k  In  aica.s  ol  Etiropc  aiitl  .Asia  the 
(k'\aslation  caiisttl  by  tlic  war  atkl- 
c(l  lo  ilie  lack  of  food  have  increas- 
ed iiniiicastirably  the  problems  of 
health.  Some  of  these  coimuies  arc 
solviiis;  tlicii  own  |5roblems  anil 
Dihers  arc  being  aided  by  private 
as  well  as  government  organizations. 

.\n  tniderstanding  of  these  prob- 
lems for  the  student  is  j^resenicd  in 
stich  films  as  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica's  Consumption  of  Foods,  ihe 
Films  of  the  Nation's  Seeds  of  Des- 
tiny and  Brandon's  Tlie  Pale 
Horseman,  and  others. 

These  films  also  can  be  used  for 
community  discussion  forums  and 
Parent-Teacher  groups. 

Community  groups  can  make  ex- 
cellent use  of  films  like  these  to 
build  discussion  forums  and  to 
present  the  basic  causes  of  other 
world  problems.  United  Nations 
programs  can  include  selected  titles. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

America   Helps  Europe   Series    (3   strips) 
b/w  purchase.  SVE. 

•  A  current  events  and  social  studies  series 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  Summa- 
rizes present  needs  in  Europe  and  shows 
how  voluntary  aid  from  America  has 
brought  a  measure  of  help  to  many  groups 
al)road  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
overlooked  in  broad  over-all  relief  proj- 
ects. Titles:  (1)  Story  of  Clothing  in  Eu- 
rope (2)  Story  of  Hunger  in  Europe  (3) 
European  Youth  Asks  a  Chance 

16MM  SOUND  FILMS 

Battle  tor  Bread  (23  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or    purchase,    ^farch    of    Time-Forum. 

•  Half  the  people  in  the  world  are  starv- 
ing. This  film  deals  with  the  efforts  of 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  who  are  trying  to 
double  the  worlds  food  outjnit.  The  film 
was  produced  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  F.A.O. 

Conrmon    Concern    (10    min)    sd.    b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  The  problem  of  food  distribution  in  the 
world  and  the  work  being  done  by  the 
F..'\.().  of   the   United  Nations. 

Consumption  of  Foods  (11  min)  sd.  h/w. 
purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  study  of  the  fooil  problem  of  the 
world  with  an  analysis  of  the  standard 
caloric  intake  necessary  for  health  and 
how  adequate  diet  can  be  provided  for  all. 
Food  for  Asia  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 

purchase.   BIS. 

•  Pictures  the  severe  food  shortage  in  the 
Far  East  and  shows  the  efforts  being  made 
lo  solve  the  problem  by  increased  acreage. 
The  Forgotten  Village  (60  min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  Brandon. 

•  John  Steinbeck's  story  of  a  Mexican  vil- 
lage  which    has   an    epidemic   because   of 


The  plight  ol    Europe's  children   is   told    in 
".Seeds  of  Destiny"  and  other  hlms. 


contaminated  water  supply.  Contrast  be- 
tween old  superstitions  and  modern  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

Freedom  and  Famine  (10  min)  sd.  l)/w. 
loan.    USD.A.    purchase.    Castle. 

•  A  European  family  is  pictured  attempt- 
ing to  gel  enough  of  ihe  necessities  of  life. 

A  Friend  for  Supper  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Brandon,  NFB 
Canada. 

•  Scenes  of  children  in  other  lands  who 
are  starving  are  presented  to  American 
children  to  remind  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cleaning  their  plates  and  not 
wasting  food. 

A  Letter  of  Thanks  (2  reels)  35  or  llimin 
sd.  b/w.    Loan:    CARE 

•  The  history  of  C.\RE  and  its  work. 
Scenes  of  people  who  receive  CARE  pack- 
ages, how  they  live  and  work  and  what 
the  packages  mean  to  them. 

The  Pale  Horseman  (19  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  Brandon. 

•  Pictures  the  suffering  of  people  in  war 
devastated  lands,  showing  the  work  UN- 
RR.A  and  other  health  agencies  are  doing. 

Penny's  Worth  of  Happiness  (15  miii) 
rental    or   purdiase.   A.   F.   Films. 

•  A  vacation  in  Switzerland  is  given  to  a 
number  of  displaced  children  and  the  film 
sympalhctically  porlravs  how  medical  aid 
and  humane  trcalmenl  can  restore  these 
children  to  a  normal  happy  life. 

Seeds  of  Destiny  (19  min)  sd.  b/w.  pur- 
chase. Films  of  the  Nations. 

•  Piclnrcs  the  tragedy  of  Europe's  children 
stressing  the  relationship  between  starva- 
tion and  disease. 

The   World   Is   Rich    (40    min)    .sd.    b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  Brandon. 
.•  .\  documentary-  lelling  ihe  slory  of  I'N- 
RR.\  helping  the  starving  and  homeless 
people  of  the  world.  Film  states  ihat  one 
in  three  people  on  the  earth  today  faces 
starvation. 

This  Is  Their  Story  (30  min)  sd.  b/vv. 
For  distribution  details  write  to:  United 
Nations. 

•  .\n  international  relations  social-studies 
subject,  sponsored  by  the  World  Student 
Service  Fund  and  UNESCO  for  dislribu 
lion  to  school  and  community  fonnn  au- 
diences. Dramali/es  the  reconstruction  of 
stndenl  life  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Servants  of  Mankinri 


■*■  Our  growing  need  tor  more  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  laboratory  tech- 
nicians in  urban  and  rural  areas  is 
emphasized  by  the  impending  new- 
census  figures  on  our  sharply  in- 
creased population. 

But  we  also  need  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  and  problems  of 
these  servants  of  mankind.  The 
duties  of  the  country  doctor,  of  the 
industrial  physician,  and  of  special- 
izing fields  such  as  pediatrics  are 
described  in  recent  films,  as  is  the 
arduous  but  rewarding  path  of  the 
medical  student  from  training  to 
graduation  (see  Men  of  Medicine) . 

The  call  to  nursing  as  a  career 
for  young  women  is  heard  in  such 
pictures  as  Nursing,  R.N.  Servi?ig 
All  Mankind,  and  This  Way  to 
Nursing.  All  these  films  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  secondary  school 
vocational  classes. 

That  other  unsung  hero,  the 
pharmacist,  has  his  day  in  Bill  Proc- 
tor's Choice  and  the  vocational 
guidance  film  The  Pharmacist. 
Here  again,  a  critical  need  exists 
for  trained  men  and  women.  The 
special  requirements  of  this  profes- 
sion are  adequately  described. 

Finally,  the  great  fields  of  volun- 
teer service  and  of  public  health 
work  are  visualized  in  16mm  sound 
films  on  those  subjects.  Sources  of 
these  films  are  at  the  end  of  this 
special  report. 

THE  DOCTOR 

16MM    FILMS 
The  Doctor  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
piirch;ise.  EBFilms. 

•  Story  of  a  child  specialist. 

Doctor  in  Industry  (00  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Gen   Motors. 

•  Scenes  of  the  Dodoi  in  industry  from 
1900  to  the  present. 

Journey  into  Medicine  (36  min)  sd.  b/w. 
apply.  US  Dept  of  State. 

•  Story  of  a  doctor  at  Columbia  I'resby- 
Icriaii  inedirnl  center  in  New  York  and  at 
liiliMs  Hopkins. 


Men  of  Medicine  (15  min)  sd.  b/w.  pui- 
chase.  March  of  Time  Forum. 

•  Follows  a  doctor  through  his  training  to 
his  graduation. 

Modem  Surgery  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or   purchase.    March   of   Time   Forum. 

•  A  survey  of  modern  medical  practices  in 
the  field  of  surgery. 

There  Were  Two  Doctors  (20  min)  sd. 
color  or  b/w.  purchase.  Simmel-Meser- 
vey. 

•  A  documentary  of  20th  Century  peasant 
life  in  the  Mexican  village  of  Zinacanton, 
designed  for  social  studies,  geography,  and 
general  science  classes.  Relates  the  true 
story  of  a  young  Mexican  doctor  who 
served  his  internship  in  this  village,  and 
of  the  problems  he  faced  trying  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  modern  medical  science  to 
the  people,  most  of  whom  trusted  onlv  the 
local  "witch  doctor"  whose  knowledge  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  ancient  superstitions  and 
prejudices. 

35  MM  FILMSTRIPS 
The    Country    Doctor    (63    frames)    b/w. 
purchase.  Creative  Arts. 

•  Seven  days  in  the  life  of  a  country  doc- 
tor. 

The  Doctor  (75  frames)  si.  b/w.  purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Scenes  of  a  doctor  caring  for  children. 
Stresses  his  human  qualities  of  friendliness 
as  well  as  his  medical  help. 

Your  Doctor  and  You  (filrastrip)  sd.  loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Points  out  the  progress  in  medicine  but 
stresses  that  doctor  can  only  help  you  it 
he  is  called  in  time  and  if  you  follow  his 
advice  exactly. 

THE  NURSE 

16MM    FILMS 

Beyond  the  Line  of  Duty  (10  min)  sd. 
l)/w.  loan.  Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  A  filming  for  adults  of  the  work  of 
nurses  enrolled  under  the  Red  Cross  illus- 
trating such  activities  as  Home  Nursing 
Instruction,  Disaster  Nursing.  The  Na- 
tional Blood  Program  and  Training  of 
Nurses  Aides. 

Nurse  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase.  EBFilms. 

•  A  picture  of  the  life  of  a  hospital  nurse 
showing   typical  scenes  in  emergency  and 
maternity  wards  and  in  care  of  children. 
Nurses  in  the  Making  (20  min)  si.  b/w. 

rental.   Harmon. 

•  A    study   of   the   modern    techniques   of 
training  for  nurses,  showing  also   the  op- 
portunities for  graduate  nurses. 
Nursing  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  .Associa- 
tion,  purchase.    Mahnke. 

•  One  of  the  ^our  Life  Work  vocational 
guidance  films  showing  nurses  in  training 
ami  at  work. 


Below:  these  scenes  are  typical  of  the   16mm  sound  ])icture  "This 


R.  N.  Serving  All  Mankind  (20  min)  sd. 
b/w.  rental.  Amer  College  of  Surg. 

•  Scenes  in  a  typical  nuising  school  illus- 
trate what  the  life  of  a  student  nurse  is 
like.  Also  the  opportunities  and  the  work 
of  graduate  nurses  is  e.xplained. 

This  Way  to  Nursing  (20  rain)  sd.  b/w. 
purchase.    Yorke  Emerson. 

•  Outlines  typical  course  in  a  school  of 
nursing. 

White  Angel  (17  min)  sd.  b/w.  apply. 
TEC. 

•  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Nuising  Is  A  Grand  Career  (filmstrip)  si. 
b/w.  purchase.  Harmon. 

•  The  story  of  nursing  showing  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  be  a  nurse.  Made  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Nurses 
Association. 

Your  Friend,  the  Public  Health  Nurse 
(filmstrip)  sd.  on  record,  b/w.  loan.  Met 
Life. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN 

16MM    nLM 
Medical  Technology  As  A  Career  (40  min) 
si.  color,   loan.  Franklin  School. 

•  Opportunities,  responsibilities,  and  du- 
ties of  medical  technicians. 

THE  PHARMACIST 

16MM    FILMS 

BUI  Proctor's  Choice  (30  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Modern. 

•  A  survey  of  the  field  of  pharmacy  show- 
ing the  opportunities  for  both  inen  and 
women.  Points  out  the  critical  need  for 
trained  pharmacists. 

The  Pharmacist  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 
Association,   purchase.   Mahnke. 

•  One  of  Your  Life  Work  vocational  guid- 
ance films  showing  how  pharmacy  is  a 
vocation  suited  to  both  men  and  women. 

PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK 

16MM    FILMS 
All  Together  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  purchase. 
Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  The  story  of  the  .\merican  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  small  one  room  school  houses  and 
in  large  schools.  Scenes  of  special  projects 
of  the  group. 

Capital  Story  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  purchase. 
Castle. 

•  The  work  of  the  US  Public  Health  Seiv- 
ice  in  locating  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
anemia  among  welders. 

Charley's  March  of  Time  (9  min)  sd. 
color,  rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  An  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act  which  covers  every 
Briton  and  gives  him  security  from   fear 

of  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age. 
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DcCt'iidiii^  llir  City's  Hrallh  ill  mini  sd. 
bvv.  iriil;il  or  iiuriliasc.   I'.Blilms. 

•  How  a  I'uhlk  Health  Oiparlinciil  oper- 
ates is  explained  and  iilni  shows  how  the 
work  of  suih  orpani/alions  has  reduced  the 
nuinher  of  eases  of  loninuinicahle  diseases. 
Di.s;ister   Strikes   (17    mill)   sd.   by  w.   loan. 

.\iner  Red  Cross. 

•  .Sienes  of   the  disaster  work  of  the  Red 
Caoss  in  times  of  storm,  fire  and  Hood 
For  Us  the  Living  (20  min)  sd.  color,  loan. 

Inst.   \'is  Trng. 

•  Shows  how  the  drug  industry  and  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  .\dininistratioii  cooperate 
to  protect  the  piihlic. 

Health  for  Defense  (9  min)  sd.  b/w.  apply. 
TFC. 

•  Uses  the  Gallup  I'oll   to  show  the   time 
lost  in  industry  by  illness  and  then  explains 
the  work  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  National  Health  Institiile. 
Highland  Doctor  (21   min)  sd.  b/w.  pur- 

cliase.  BIS. 

•  .An  examination  of  the  subsidized  medi- 
cal program  which  has  operated  in  Scot- 
land since  1913  so  that  patients  now  have 
the  advantages  of  community  hospitals  and 
specialists. 

It  Can  Be  You  (17  min)  sd.  byw.  loan. 
Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  An  outline  of  nine  Red  Cross  Volunteer 
Services:  Arts  and  Skills,  Canteen,  Enter- 
tainment and  Instruction,  Gray  Lady,  Mo- 
tor, Volunteer  Nurses  Aide.  Production  and 
Supply.  Social  Welfare  Aide,  and  Staff  Aide 
Services. 

Medical  Service  Second  to  None  (29  min) 
sd.  b/w.  loan.  USDA.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  A  description  of  the  work  of  the  Veter- 
an's .Administration. 

Public  Health  Service  (12  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  how  a  municipal  health  center 
operates  in  checking  food  and  water  for 
contamination  and  in  improving  the  health 
standards  in  the  community. 

Red  Cross  News  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Amer   Red   Cross. 

•  Each  of  these  newsreels  cover  six  scenes 
of    the   Red    Cross    in    action.     The   latest 
available  are  Numbers  14  and  15. 
Report  to  the  People  (15  min)  sd.  color. 

loan.  Dairy  Council. 

•  Shows  how  the  health  department  in  a 
large  community  operates.  Produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Health  Department 
of  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri. 

Rural  Health  (17  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 
NFB  Canada. 

•  Show's  the  work  in  a  rural  community  of 
the  public  health  officer,  the  district 
nurses,  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the 
clinics. 

The  Sydenham  Plan  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.  .Association. 

•  Scenes  that  tell  the  story  of  .\mcricas 
first  inter-racial  hospital  where  white  and 
Negro  doctors  work  side  by  side  to  treat 
patients  from  both  races. 

Your  Health  Center  (8  min)  sd.  color, 
purchase.   Inst  Inter  Amer  Affairs. 

•  Describes  the  services  available  at  a 
health  center  and  how  the  health  center 
operates. 

Your  Health  Department  (20  min)  sd.  or 
si.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Nat  Mot 
Pictures. 

•  The  functioning  of  a  modern  health 
department. 

Your  Health  Department  in  Action  (20 
min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  Or- 
leans. 

•  An  illustration  of  a  well  rounded  public 
health  program  for  a  community. 

Your  Very  Good  Health  (10  min)  sd.  color, 
rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  .A    cartoon    showing    how    the    National 


Health  .Serviies  .\ct  sponsored  by  the  La- 
bor government  will  affect  the  average 
woiker  and  his  family. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
British    Health    Services    (66    frames)    si. 
b/w.   purchase.    BIS. 

•  \\i  explanation  of  the  Health  .Act 
passed  bv  the  labor  government  in  Britain 
showing  how   it   works. 

Health  Center  (35  frames)  b/w.  purchase. 
BIS. 

•  The  film  describes  the  work  of  an  exist- 
ing Health  Center  to  illustrate  the  na- 
tional network  of  Centers  which  will  be 
created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act  of  the  Labor  govern- 
ment 


Human     Resources     (filmstrip)     si.     b/w. 
purchase.    Kye   Gate. 

•  How  the  government  and  private  agen- 
cies are  working  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people. 

.My  Father  Is  \  Garbage  Man  (filmstrip) 
purchase.  Instructional. 

•  Explains  how  the  sanitation  department 
in  a  large  (ity  operates.  Treatment  is 
simple  and  dignified.  One  of  a  set  of  film- 
strips.  Others  in  a  series  deal  with  police- 
men, firemen,  postmen  and  bus  drivers. 
Must  be  purchased  as  a  unit. 

Workers  for   Health    (filmstrip)    si.   b/w. 
purchase.  Eye  Gate. 

•  Pictures  the  health  services  in  an  average 
commuiiitv. 


PREVEIVTIVE  MEDICINE 


-k  Champions  of  oir  hkalth  arc 
the  unsung  physicians  and  labora- 
tory workers  who  serve  the  vital 
field  of  preventive  medicine.  In 
public  health  services,  both  urban 
and  rural,  they  fight  pollution  and 
the  other  causes  of  epidemics.  Films 
also  help  us  understand  the  carriers 
of  contagion  such  as  rats,  flies,  etc. 
and  how  to  fight  them.  • 

I6MM    FILMS 

Anesthesia  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  As- 
sociation.   Apply   TFC. 

•  How  anesthesia  was  discovered  and  its 
application   to  surgery. 

Antu,  Modem  Pied  Piper  (10  min)  rental 
or  purchase:  Fair  Deal. 

•  Illustrates  how  antu  kills  rats.  Describes 
damage  done  by  rats  on  farms. 
Bacteria    (12    min.)    si.    b/w.    purchase. 

EBFilms. 

•  Illustrates  the  preparing  of  a  culture 
and  explains  cell  division  that  takes  place 
during  growth. 

Body  Defenses  Against  Disease  (11  min) 
sd.  b/w.  rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Emphasizes  three  types  of  defense  against 
disease:  the  skin,  mucous  membrane  and 
lymphatic  system  as  well  as  scenes  on 
immunization. 

The  Body  Fights  Bacteria  (17  min)  sd. 
b/w.   purchase.   McGraw-Hill. 

•  Illustrates  the  body's  own  defenses 
against  germs  as  well  as  immunization  and 
good  health  habits  which  aid  in  this 
defense.  Correlation  with  Diehls  "Text- 
book of  Healthful   Living." 

City  Water  Supply  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  An  examination  of  the  water  resources 
of  a  modern  city  with  an  explanation  of 
purification  procedures. 

Clean  Waters  (21  min)  sd.  color,  loan. 
Gen  Elec. 

•  Pollution  of  water  through  sewerage  and 
its  danger  to  health: 

Cleaning  Equipment  and  Containers  (25 
min)  sd.  b/w.  loan.  Public  Health 
Serv.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  How  milk  equipment  is  cleaned  to 
protect  against  disease. 

The  Danger  Point  (10  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.   Association. 

•  The  Health  Department  guards  com- 
munity health.  Shows  the  dangers  in  the 
use  of  public  drinking  cups  and  recom- 
mends paper  cups. 

Defense    Against    Invasion    (10    min)    sd. 

b/w.    rental.    Princeton    Film    Center. 

.Association. 
.   A  combination  of  regular  photography 


with  Walt  Disney  animation  showing  the 

importance  of  vaccination. 

Environmental  Sanitation  (10  min)  sd. 
color,  purchase.  Inst.  Inter  Amer  Af- 
fairs. 

•  A  study  of  sanitation  in  a  large  city. 
Forty  Billion  Enemies  (25  min)  sd.  b/w. 

loan.  Westinghouse. 

•  Describes  bacteria  in  perishable  foods 
and  discusses  proper  methods  of  refrigera-' 
tion. 

Get  Rid  of  Rats  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  How  rats  contaminate  food  and  spread 
disease. 

Housefly  (10  rain)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase..EBFilms. 

•  Explains  the  life  cycle  of  the  housefly 
and  illustrates  methods  of  control  and  the 
shows  how  the  fly  is  a  carrier  of  disease. 
Immunization   (II    min)   sd.   b/w.   rental 

or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  How  disease  germs  attack  the  body 
through  the  blood  stream  and  how  vac- 
cination  builds   up  a  resistance. 

Insects  as  Carriers  of  Disease  (10  min)  sd. 
color,  purchase.-  Inst.  Inter  Amer  Af- 
fairs. 

•  How  the  fly,  mosquito  and  louse  ara 
carriers  of  dysentery,  malaria  and  typhus. 
.\  Walt  Disney  Production. 

Keep  'Em  Gut  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Pub.  Health  Serv. 

•  How  rats  destroy  food  and  spread  dis- 
ease. 

Let's  Look  at  Water  (21  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  How  a  city's  water  supply  is  purified. 
A  Life  in  Your  Hands  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 

loan.  Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  The  National  Blood  Bank  Program 
which  is  sponsored .  by  the  Red  Cross  is 
explained  in  detail  in  this  March  of  Time 
production.  Scenes  show  how  blood  plas- 
ma is  saving  lives. 
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PREVENTIVE    MEDICINE: 

(COMIMFD     FROM      THE      PRFCEDING      PAGE) 

Man  Against  Microbes  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Met.  Life.  Association. 

•  The  history  of  man's  fight  against  germs 
using  pasluerization.  vaccines  and  anti- 
toxins. 

Meats  With    .Approval    (3.5   min)   sd.   b/w. 
loan.  L',sn.\.  pnrchase.  Castle. 

•  .A  study  of  federal  meat  inspection  show- 
ing how  the  consimicr  Ijcnefils. 

Microscopic   Plant   Life   in    the   Bake.shop 

(30   min)    si.    b/w.   loan.    Bakery    Engi- 
neers. 

•  Mold:  how  it  spreads,  destroys  valuable 
foods,  grows  and  reproduces.  Yeast:  how 
it  increases  the  food  value  of  bread,  makes 
bread  more  digestible. 

Murder  in  the  Milk  Can   (5  min)  rental 
purchase:  Brandon.  Inl  lilm  Bur. 

•  Illustration  of  sanitary  milk  handling 
and  production. 

New  Frontiers  of  Medicine   (17  min)  sd. 
b/w.  March  of  Time  Forum. 

•  The  story  of  the  new  "miracle  drugs" 
and  modern  medical  technic]ues.  Reviews 
use  of  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin  and  strepto- 
mycin  as   well   as  re.search   in   RH   faitor. 

Passport    to    Health    (25    min)    sd.    b/w. 
loan.  Modern. 

•  Illustrates  how  childhood  diseases  are 
controlled  through  preventive  medicine 
techniques  with  emphasis  on  immuniza- 
tion.   Produced   for  .Sharp  &  Dohme,  Inc. 

Public  Enemy  Number  One  (20  min)  sd. 
b/w.  rental.  State  Washington. 

•  Shows  how  the  fly  transmits  disease  and 
how  the  fly  can  be  controlled  using  in- 
secticides.   A  Standard  Oil   film. 


Purifying  Water  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Sentinels  of  Milk  (26  min)  sd.  color,  loan. 
Babson. 

•  Illustrates  the  manv  operations  inxolved 
in  the  production  of  clean  milk,  covering 
the  entire  process  from  dairy  barns  to 
consumer.  Produced  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (Lansing),  sponsored  by  Babson. 

Sewerage  Disposal  (10  min)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  pinchase.  EBFilms. 

•  litle  self  explanatory. 

Story  of  DDT   (25  min)   sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.   BIS. 

•  Shows  the  use  of  DDT  in  eliminating 
flics,  lice  and  mosquitoes  as  well  as  labora- 
tory tests  to  evaluate  relative  strengths 
required.  .Also  a  history  of  DDT  from  its 
iliscoverv  in   1870  to  present. 

Story  of  Radium  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental. 

.Vssociation. 
.   Ho\v    radium    was    discovered    and    its 
application  in  medicine. 

Triumph    Without    Drums    (10    min)    sd. 
b/w.  apply.  TEC. 

•  The  story  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  and 
the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Bill   in   the  early   nineteen-hundred's. 

Vandals  of  the  Night   (25  min)  sd.  color, 
loan.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

•  Rats:  habits,  destructiveness,  and  con- 
trol. 

Water— Friend    or    Enemy    (10    min)    sd. 
color,   rental.   Princeton   Film   Center. 

•  .\  \Valt  Disnev  production  showing  the 
dangers  in  water  contamination. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Colonial    Empire:    Battle   Against   Disease 

(42    frames)    purchase.    BIS. 

•  .A  filming  of  the  research,  preventive 
and  curative  treatment  of  native  diseases 
in  Great  Britain's  tropical  colonies.  .\ 
study  guide  accompanving  the  strip  de- 
scribes how  the  jungle  heat,  stagnant 
swamps  and  primitive  living  conditions 
all  combine  to  create  ideal  breeding 
grounds  for  disease. 

Colonial  Empire:   Battle  Against   Poverty 

(29  frames)   b/w.  purchase.   BIS. 

•  Shows  how  Britain  is  cooperating  with 
her  colonies  to  stamp  out  disease  and 
poverty. 

Health    Hero    Series    (filmslrips)    si.    b/w. 
loan.  Met  Lite, 

•  Biographies  of  famous  health  heroes. 
Titles  are:  (1)  Madame  Curie  and  the 
Story  of  Radium  (2)  Edward  Jcnner  and 
the  Story  of  Smallpox  Vaccination  i3) 
Robert  Koch  (4)  Florence  Nightingale 
(5)  Walter  Reed  ((i)  Edward  Livingston 
Tradeau. 

The  Housefly  and  Its  Control  1 34  frames) 
si.  loan.  L'SD.A. 

•  Outlines  methods  of  reducing  the  abun- 
dance of  houseflies  bv  a)  elimination  of 
their  breeding  places:  and  b)  destroying 
larvae  and  adidl  insects,   loan.  USD.A. 

Tommy   Fork    and   His   Fountaineers    (10 

min;  plus  silent  quiz)  sd.  \'ariety  Mer- 
chandiser. 

•  Shocked  by  the  untidy  appearance  and 
sloppy  habits  of  the  new  soda  foiuitain 
girl,  an  animated  set  of  silverware  teaches 
her  the  proper  appearance,  serxice.  health, 
and  safctv  rides  to  be  observed. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  FILM  PRESENTATION 


•k  The  great  majority  of  films 
listed  in  this  Health  &  ^Veltarc  re- 
.soiirte  guide  aie  either  16niiii  sound 
motion  pictures  or  35mm  filmstrips, 
silent  and  with  sound.  These  sug- 
gestions will  prove  helpful  in  as- 
suring a  good  presentatitjn,  either 
in  the  classroom  or  at  your  connnu- 
nity  film  forum. 

1.  Check  Your  Equipment:  make 
sure  that  your  projector  is  in  good 
operating  order  liefore  the  showing. 
Always  mainlain-a  replacement  pro- 
jet  I  ion  lamp  and  an  extra  exciter 
lamp  (in  the  case  of  sound  equip- 
ment), C;he<k  ihe  jirojector  lor 
smooth  opeiaiing  jjerformance; 
'keep  it  oiled  and  cleaned. 

2.  Check  the  Film:  make  sure  that 
it  is  read)  for  innnediate  use,  ]jro])- 
erly  rewound.  Thread  it  into  ilu 
projector  before  the  time  ol  the 
showing  so  you  can  begin  on 
schedule. 

3.  (;heck  the  Room:  lotate  room 
light  swiiclus;  lest  tlie  nearest  out- 
let for  the  projector  as  soon  as  ])os- 
sible  and  make  sure  that  current  is 
indejjendent    of    room    lii^lits.     .Ar- 


range to  have  an  assistant  turn  off 
the  lights  when  \ou  are  ready  to 
show.  Draw  window  shades  if  nec- 
essary and  eliminate  all  outside 
light  possible  for  daytime  showings. 
Do  not  overlook  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  however,  for  good 
\entilation  is  equally  important  for 
a  fair-sized  audience. 
4.  Place  Your  Screen  and  check  to 
see  that  it  is  properly  filled  at  the 
right  distance  from  the  projector 
when  setting  up  your  equipment 
for  the  showing.  Seat  the  audience 
so  that  the  front  row  is  well  back 
from  the  screen,  wherever  possible. 
Make  sure  that  seating  arrange- 
ments do  not  interfere  with  the 
projection  "throw".  Keep  all  speak- 


er cables  and  power  line  cords  clear 
of  audience  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Start  Smoothly:  get  off  to  a 
smooth  start  for  everv  film  showing 
through  careful  preliminary  plan- 
ning. AVarm  up  the  amplifier  so 
that  soimd  is  instantaneous  with  the 
first  pictiue  on  the  screen:  begin  the 
picture  at  the  title,  not  during  the 
protective  leader.  Do  not  leaje  the 
projector  during  the  show  and 
watch  your  focus  and  sound  volume 
at  all  tiiues. 

6.  End  Smoothly:  cut  off  the  sound 
and  pictiiie  cleanlv  as  an  assistaiu 
turns  on  the  room  lights.  \  well- 
planned  and  professionally  pre- 
sented film  showing  adds  immeas- 
ural)ly  to  the  value  of  the  film.  With 
practice,  these  steps  ^vill  l)ecome  a 
regidar  roiuine. 

Notes  on  this  page  were  ada]>ted 
from  the  comprehensive  and  color- 
ful guide  to  all  types  of  projection 
"The  .\udio-Visual  Projectionist's 
Handbook"  published  b\  Blsinfss 
Screen,  812  N.  Dearborn  Street,  hi- 
cago  10,  and  available  at  $1,00  per 
co])y.  Well  worth  regular  use. 
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THE  FIGHT  AGAIIVST  HISEASE 


•k  This  cnhnding  baiill  against 
tlic  ciK'iiiics  of  all  mankind  is  wai-cd 
l)v  incditinc  but  its  most  power! ul 
allv  is  liiioiflrdiir  oi  the  layman, 
knowledge  dispels  lear.  The  feai 
which  keeps  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  an  early  \isit  to  the  faiii- 
ih  physician  takes  a  hea\y  aiul 
often  needLes's  toll  of  human   life. 

Earlv  diagnosis  is  the  strongest 
weapon  against  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease. Here  the  film  serxes  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  familiar  s\niptons, 
the  warning  signs  of  danger,  .\dult 
education  is  the  main  challenge  of 
the  screen  in  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease and  most  films  in  this  section 
will  best  serve  that  purpose. 

For  elementary  education,  how- 
ever, films  on  that  lowly  but  most 
costly  of  all  ailments,  the  common 
cold,  will  be  most  valuable.  Be- 
yond that  age  level,  for  advanced 
secondary  and  college  groups  and 
for  all  types  of  adult  meetings,  ex- 
cellent films  help  us  understand 
and  fight  the  battle  against  tuber- 
culosis, heart  disease,  cancer,  \'.  D., 
and  lesser  known  yet  equally  deadly 
forms  of  disease. 


THE   COMMON   COLD 

16MM  FILMS 

The  Common  Cold  (II  min)  Sound.  B&W. 
lenlal  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  The  story  of  a  boy  with  a  severe  cold 
who  pays  a  visit  to  the  doctor  serves  as 
an  illustrated  explanation  of  care  and  the 
prevention  of  colds.  The  secondary  in- 
fections that  may  grow  out  of  a  cold,  if 
untreated,  are  explained. 

I  Never  Catch  a  Cold  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
or  color,  rental.  Ideal,  purchase.  Coro- 
net. 

•  A  young  boy  catches  a  cold  because  he 
disregards  the  advice  of  his  teacher  and 
his  mother.  Shows  proper  care  of  colds. 

Joan  Avoids  a  Cold  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  or 
color,   rental.   Ideal,   purchase.  Coronet. 

•  Precautions  for  avoiding  colds. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

The  Cold  Bug  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan.  Em- 
ployers Mutual. 

•  How  to  prevent  colds,  and  hoiv  to  take 
care  of   them. 

Escape  the  Cold  Wave  (filmstrip)  sd. 
loan.  Zurich. 

•  Precautions   to  avoid  colds. 

Ka<hoo  (film  strip)  sd.  loan.  Zurich. 

•  Precautions  which  will  help  vou  to 
avoid   colds. 


These  scenes  are  typical  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  film  "You  Can  Help" 

Facts  About  T.B. 

The  Educational  Work  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 


•k  Educational  motion  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  are  intended  primarily 
to  tell  the  American  ptiblic  how  to 
pre\  ent  and  how  to  cure  tuberculosis. 
A  broader  aspect  of  the  Association's 
motion  picture  production  program 
—  and,  indeed,  of  its  entire  health 
education  program  —  is  to  promote 
good  health  habits  and  thus  to  im- 
prove the  nation's  health  by  increas- 
ing its  people's  resistance,  to  disease. 

The  motion  picture  program  was 
started  early  in  the  1930's  when  The 
Story  of  My  Life  by  Tee  Bee  was 
produced  in  the  form  of  an  animated 
cartoon.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
ptiblic  health  pictures  to  be  filmed. 
Its  animated  cartoon  sequence  w^as 
later  revised  and  tised  in  a  black 
and  white  sound  picture.  Goodbye, 
Mr.  Germ,  which  remains  one  of  the 
most  poptilar  and  most  ttseful  cine- 
matic presentations  of  educational 
materials  for  tuberculosis  control. 

The  first  utilization  of  the  motion 
picture  for  education  in  combating 
tuberculosis  was  intended  as  an  ap- 


peal to  the  general  public.  Late  in 
the  '30's,  however,  films  were  used 
to  appeal  specifically  to  the  different 
population  groups  among  which  the 
disease  was  prevalent.  By  1941,  a 
sound  film  had  been  made  especially 
to  appeal  to  the  Negro  population 
of  the  South,  another  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  the  Southwest, 
and  still  another  to  the  .\inerican 
Indian  group. 

Each  of  these  films  appeal  force- 
fully to  its  intended  group,  in  sym- 
pathetic and  understandable  terms, 
in  behalf  of  adequate  health  services 
and  improved  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis. These  pictures  found  ready 
recognition  from  the  general  public 
as  well  as  from  the  groups  to  which 
they  were  specifically  directed,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  shown  widely 
throtighout  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  story 
of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  has 
been  told  in  varied  types  of  film  — 
the  documentary,  as  in  This  is  TB 
and  The  Role  of  the  Public  Health 
(continued   on   the   next  page) 
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Nurse,  the  dramatic,  as  in  Lease  on 
Life  and  Time  Out!;  the  musical  nar- 
rative, as  in  A  Message  from  Dorothy 
Maynor;  and  the  animated  cartoon, 
as  in  Goodbye,  Mr.  Germ. 

The  newest  TB  fihn,  Coming 
Home  —  now  in  production  —  will 
combine  dramatic  treatment  with 
animated  secjuence  in  presenting  a 
narrative  that  deals  with  all  aspects 
of  TB  control.  It  will  show  how  TB 
is  contracted,  how  it  can  damage  the 
body,  how  it  may  affect  a  family's 
economic  status,  how  it  can  be  cured, 
and  how  the  patient  can  be  restored 
to  productive  and  comfortable  li\  ing. 

The  continuous  decrease  in  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  United 
States  provides  graphic  testimony  for 
the  eventual  success  of  the  fight 
which  education  is  waging  against 
disease  in  this  country.  The  educa- 
tional sound  film,  with  its  potential- 
ities for  forceful  presentation  and 
wide  appeal,  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly more  important  medium  in 
teaching  good  health. 

Other  Contributions 

Because  of  the  easy  availability, 
and  high  quality  of  the  productions 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Society, 
there  are  not  a  wide  variety  of  other 
films  available.  The  Zurich  Insur- 
ance Company  has  one  filmstrip  on 
the  subject  in  its  Safety  Zone  Series 
and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
Lederle  Laboratories  have  both  re- 
leased films  on  tuberculosis. 

16MM  FILMS 
Another   to   Conquer   (22   min)   sd.   b/w. 

loan.    Nat.  TB  .Assn. 
.  The   story   of   the   tragedy   and   sorrow 
caused  among  the  Navajo  Indians  by  tu- 
berddosis. 
Behind    ihe    Shadows    (15    min)    sd.    b/w. 

loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  An  explanation  for  a  group  of  high 
s<  hciol  students  by  a  doctor  on  what  tuber- 
culosis is. 

Cloud  in  Ihe  Sky  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  The  story  of  a  Mexican  family  and  how 
they  are  cured  of  tuberculosis  by  modern 
treatment.  .Available  in  Spanish  version 
also. 

Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Tuberculosis  (15 
min)  sd.  b/w.  loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  Four  specialists  demonstrate  the  stain- 
ing of  sputum,  tuberculin  IcM  and  \  ray 
films. 

Goodbye    Mr.   Germ    (11    min)    sd.   b/w. 
loan.   Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  t'sing  animated  cartoons  tells  the  story 
of  this  disease  and  preventive  measures  to 
combat  it. 

Lease    on    Life    (20    min)    sd.    b/w.    loan. 
Nat  TB   Assn. 

•  How  the  average  .American  family  plans 
and  acts  to  avoid  unnecessary  illness. 


Let   My   People  Live   (15   min)   sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  The  Tuskegee  choir  furhishes  back- 
ground music  to  this  story  of  a  southern 
Negro  family  and  the  dangers  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

Mass  Radiography  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Nat    TB    Assn. 

•  The  importance  of  mass  x-ray  projects. 
Filmed  in  Britain. 

Message  From  Dorothy  Maynor  (10  min) 

sd.  b/w.  loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 
.   Miss    Maynor    tells    the   story   of   x-ray 
projects  and  their  importance  as  well  as 
singing  several  songs  with  the  famous  Hall 
Johnson  choir. 
On   the   Firing   Line    (20   min)   sd.   b/w. 

loan.   Nat   TB   Assn. 

•  A  survcv  of  the  ways  tuberculosis  is 
being  fought  in  the  United  States. 

Role  of  Ihe  Public  Health  Nurse  (20  min) 
sd.  b/w.  loan.  Nat  TB   Assn. 

•  Because  of  crowded  conditions  in  sani- 
tariums, many  patients  must  be  treated  at 
home.  Illustrates  approved  home  treat- 
irient. 

They   Do  Come  Back   (17   min)   sd.   b/w. 
loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  The  story  of  a  couple  about  to  be  mar- 
ried when  tuberculosis  disrupts  their  plans. 
Shows  how  community  health  facilities  go 
into  action  to  help. 

This  Is  TB  (10  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan.  Nat 
TB  Assn. 

•  The  story  of  tuberculosis,  how  it  begins, 
svmptoms,  and  treatment.  Available  in 
Spanish  version  also. 

Time  Out   (25   min)   sd.  b/w.  loan.  Nat 
TB  Assn. 

•  How  a  young  man  overcomes  the  disease 
and  returns  to  a  normal   life. 
Tuberculosis  (11   min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 

purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  A  summary  of  the  main  facts  about  the 
disease,  its  prevention   and    treatment. 
Vou  Can   Help   (10  min)   sd.  b/w.  loan. 

Nat   TB  Assn. 

•  The  story  of  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  how  cooperative  action  is  win- 
ning the  battle  against  this  disease. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Check  Up  on  Your  Chest  (35  frames)  si. 
b/w.  loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  .All  negro  cast.   Title  self  explanatory. 
Design   for   Health    (50   frames)   si.   b/w. 

loan.  Nat  TB  Assn. 

•  Emphasis  on  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
Finding  Tuberculosis  (filmstrip)   si.  b/w. 

loan.  Lederle. 

•  An  explanation  of  the  VoUmer  tuber- 
culin patch  test  for  detecting  tuberculosis. 
K.O.  TB  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan.  Zurich. 

•  The  facts  about  tuberculosis,  symptoins 
and  treatment. 

Me  vs  TB  (37  frames)  si.  b/w.  loan.  Nat 
TB  Assn. 

•  A  story  of  a  young  man's  fight  with 
tuberculosis  from  time  of  discovery  to 
arrest  of   the  disease. 

TB  Facts   (50  frames)   si.   b/w.  loan.  Nat 
TB   Assn. 

•  Main  facts  about  the  disease  and  its 
t  real  men  I. 

Tuberculosis— What    It    Is    and    What    to 
Do  About  It  (20  frames)  color,  loan.  Nat. 
IB  Assn. 

•  Title  self  explanatory.  Suggested  script 
for  use  with   filmstrip  is  provided. 

Sources  Listed  at  End  of  Section 

•  Sources  of  all  films  in  these  pages  will 
be  found  in  the  alphabetical  listing  at  the 
end  of  this  special  report.  Note  abbrevia- 
ticms  at  end  of  first  paragraph  of  each 
listing. 


Heart 
Disease 


•k  Among  the  greatest  killers  of 
mankind  is  heart  disease.  Publica- 
tions and  educational  material  are 
available  from  The  American  Heart 
Association.  The  films  presented 
here  stress  frequent  physical  exam- 
inations and  avoidance  of  strenu- 
ous physical  exercise  and  emotional 
strain  or  excitement  for  the  person 
with  heart  disease.  Some  of  the  films 
are  especialy  suited  for  presentation 
to  adult  audiences.  The  American 
Heart  Association  is  planning  to 
make  available  a  library  of  educa- 
tional film  material  within  the  next 
)ear. 

Here  are  three  sound  motion  pic- 
tures and  a  35mm  sound  filmstrip 
to  help  us  understand  this  costly 
disease. 

16MM  FILMS 

Be    Your    Age    (12    min)    sd.    b/w.    loan. 
Met.  Life;  also  .Association. 

•  A  middle  aged  man's  adjustment  to 
the  discovery  that  he  has  heart  disease. 
Sponsored  by  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Care  of  the  Cardiac  Patient  i33  min)  sd. 
b/w.   purchase.   Castle. 

•  The   case   history   of  a    typical   cardiac 
patient   from    discovery   of    the   condition 
through  return  to  normal  living. 
Human  Heart   (11   min)   sd.  b/w.  rental. 

Amer  Heart  Assn. 

•  A  March  of  Time  presentation  of  the 
problem  of  heart  disease  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. Stresses  frequent  physical  examina- 
tions. 

35MM  FILMSTRIP 

A    Heart    to    Heart   Talk    (filmstrip)    sd. 
loan.   Zurich. 

•  Care  of  the  heart  with  stress  on  sleep, 
diet,  recreation  and  avoiding  emotional 
excitement. 

Below:  A  scene  from  "Be  Your  .Age"  also 
available  from  the  sponsor:  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co. 
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•k  The  American  Cancer  Society's 
film  program  in  the  field  ol  |)ul)lic 
iclucation  consists  of  eiglu  motion 
pictures  from  two-and-a-half  to  twen- 
ty-two minutes  in  length.  Two  are  in 
coloi  and  t)ne  is  in  animation.  Their 
common  purpose  is  to  teach  the  seven 
danger  signals  of  cancer  and  the  im- 
portance of  regular  jilixsicnl  exam- 
inations. 

It  is  known  that  approximately 
half  the  lives  lost  to  cancer  each  year 
coulil  be  saved  by  early  treatment. 
Hut.  to  accomplish  this,  people  must 
l)e  taught  to  go  to  their  physicians 
regularly  for  routine  examinations 
and  immediatclv  shoidd  an\  of  can- 
ter's warning  signs  appear. 

That  the  program  is  moving  to- 
ward success  is  contained  in  the  fact 
that  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the 
coinitry  report  they  are  seeing  more 
cases  of  earlv  cancer  than  ever  before. 

Within  the  coming  year,  tire  public 
education  department,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Robert  B.  Thorpe,  will 
release  two  more  films;  one  for  high 
school  audiences  on  the  biology  of 
cancer  and  the  other  a  training  piece 
for  the  Society's  volunteers. 

In  general  the  films  are  for  adult 
audiences  and  they  are  designed  to 
introduce  discussion  meetings  on 
cancer.  Many  are  available  from  the 
Society's  state  and  local  offices. 

Care  must  be  used  in  selecting  the 
proper  film  to  be  shown  to  specific 
audiences.  The  Doctor  Speaks  His 
Mind  is  a  serious,  documentary  ap- 
proach to  cancer,  designed  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  medical  speaker.  It  is 
particularly  effective  where  the  doc- 
tor is  not  an  accomplished  public 
speaker,  for  it  smooths  the  way  to  the 
cpiestion  and  answer  period. 

A  Question  in  Time  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  medical  speaker 
when  none  is  a^■ailable.  This  film 
answers  the  questions  about  cancer 
commonly  asked  a  medical  speaker 
by  a  general  audience. 

The  Traitor  Within  is  uses  color 
animation  and  is  best  suited  to  those 
who  want  to  be  "painlessly"  edu- 
cated. You  Time  and  Cancer  was 
originally  produced  as  a  campaign 
film  but  its  usage  is  not  limited  to 
that  purpose.  In  it  is  a  vital  plea  for 
"early  action"  when  cancer  appears. 
Time  Is  Life  is  particularly  effective 
with  women's  groups  since  it  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  enlisting  their  help 
in  fighting  cancer. 

The  .American  Cancer  Society  has 


Educatinn  vs.  Cancer 


also  rckaseil  a  trailer  loi  ihcairital 
audiences,  available  in  .^.'jnnn  ver- 
sion only.  It's  title  is  //  Message 
From  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Society 
has  produced  the  first  films  in  its 
series  for  doctors  and  nurses.  The 
first  medical  film  Cancer:  the  Prob- 
lem of  Early  Diagnosis  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  five  diagnostic  site  films. 
What  Is  Cancer?  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  films  for  nurses. 

The  Zurich  Insurance  Company 
Safety  Zone  Series  contains  two  film- 
strips  on  the  subject  of  cancer  de- 
tection. .Mso  the  U.S.  DepartiTient  of 
.\griculture  has  produced  Choose  to 
Live,  designed  to  explain  the  salient 
facts  about  cancer  for  lay  audiences. 
Teaching  Film  Custodians  and 
Princeton  Film  Center  also  have 
films  a\ailable  in   this  field. 

16MM  FILMS 

Choose  to  Live   (II    min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
USD.A.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  Thomas  Parran,  former  Surgeon  Gen- 
fral,  introduces  this  study  of  one  woman's 
fight  against   cancer. 

The  Doctor  Speaks  His  Mind  (22  min)  sd. 
b/w.  loan.  Amer  Cancer  Soc. 

•  An  average  general  practioner  tells  the 
stow  of  patients  who  came  to  him  too 
late. 


Enemy  X  (II  min)  sd.  b/w.  reiual.  I'rincc- 
toM    Film   Center. 

•  The  story  of  cancer  is  presented  in  the 
foim  of  a  detective  mystery  with  cancer 
being  the  mvstcrious  killer.  Kxplanalion 
of  canter  symptoms. 

Miracle  Money  (22  min)  sd.  b/w.  apply. 
IFC. 

•  .Shows  the  exposure  of  a  quack  doctor 
who  advertised  a  ciue  for  cancer. 

A   Question   of  Time    (20   min)   sd.    b/w. 
loan  or  purchase.  .'\mer  Cancer  Soc. 

•  This  film  is  an  attempt  to  answer  all 
of  the  ((uestions  usually  asked  of  a  doc- 
tor by  lay  audiences.  The  treatment  is 
simplp   and    non  technical. 

Time    Is    Life    (19    min)    sd.    b/w-   loan. 
.'\mcr  Cancer  Soc. 

•  Illustrates  the  work  of  the  field  armv 
ami  research  for  a  cure  of  cancer  as  well 
as  stressing  early  treatment. 

Trailer  Within   (II    min)   sd.   color,  loan. 
Amer   Cancer   Soc. 

•  Explains  how  cancer  attacks  the  bodv 
and  shows  how  the  disease  is  controlled 
sometimes  by  radium  and  x-ray  treatment. 
You,  Time  and  Cancer  (16  min)  sd.  color. 

loan.  Amer  Cancer  Soc. 

•  F.mphasizes  physical  examinations  and 
the  earlv  detection  of  cancer. 

Recently  Withdrawn:  Battle  Against  Can- 
cer,  On    Guard. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 

The  Enemy  in  Our  Midst   (filmslrip)   sd. 
loan.  Zurich. 

•  Symptoms  of  cancer. 

Search  Everyone  (filmstrip)   sd.  loan.  Zu- 
rich. 

•  Cancer  is  curable  if  discovered  early. 
Symptoms  illustrated. 


Venereal  Disease 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  Reports 

♦   Use  of  films  is  nothing  new  for 


the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, sole  national  voluntary 
agency  in  the  field  of  venereal 
disease  control  and  a  pioneer  leader 
in  family  life  education.  During 
the  first  world  war  the  Association 
produced  lecture  films  for  the 
doughboys.  Many  prominent  figures 
of  the  day  helped  in  producing 
these  first  social  hygiene  films,  now 
historic  mementoes  in  the  national 
archives  at  Washington. 

Stage  and  screen  stars  Richard 
Bennett,  Raymond  McKeen  and 
Alice  Brady  played  leading  char- 
acters. For  one  series  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.,  opened  the  grounds 
of  his  estate  as  "location."  The  films 
were  directed  by  Edward  H.  Grif- 
fith at  that  time  an  army  captain. 

Since    1917    the   ."Xssociation    has 


made  and  sponsored  nineteen  mo- 
tion pictures  and  filmstrips  both 
for  the  general  public  and  for  pro- 
fessional and  student  groups. 

The  Association,  organized  in 
1914  with  a  broad  program  ranging 
from  the  purely  medical  and  legal 
attack  on  the  venereal  diseases  to 
the  educational  effort  in  support  of 
family  life  through  better  training 
of  youth  for  marriage,  turned  to 
films  so  long  ago  for  two  principal 
reasons.  One  was  that  newspapers 
and  magazines  barred  mention  of 
venereal  disease  although  then  as 
now  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  claimed 
more  victims  in  this  country  then 
any  other  communicable  disease 
except  for  measles  and  the  conunon 
cold.  The  other  reason  was  the 
awareness  of  the  officers  of  the  As- 

(CONTI.MIED      ON      THE      FOLLOWING      PAGE) 
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A  scene  from  "Feeling  All  Right" 

VENEREAL  DISEASE: 

(CONTIMED     FROM      THE      I'RECtDINf,      PAGI:) 

sociation  of  the  usefulness  of  films 
as  an  educational  medium. 

Five  of  the  Association's  recent 
films  were  used  widely  during 
World  War  II  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  language  versions 
around  the  world.  Since  then  be- 
cause of  the  introduction  of  peni- 
cillin therapy  the  Association  has 
been  revising  its  sound  films.  Health 
Is  Victory  and  Plain  Facts  have 
been  revised  and  on  the  schedule 
for  revision  are  ]Vith  These  Weap- 
ons and  In  Defe7jse  of  the  Nation. 

Under  consideration  is  a  short 
talking  film  on  family  life  educa- 
tion, similar  to  the  Association's 
successful  silent  film  The  Gift  of 
Life. 

All  Association  films  are  suitable 
for  showing  to  audiences  of  high 
school  age  and  up.  Prints  are  avail- 
ai)lc  through  many  state  and  city 
health  departments  and  from  many 
state  and  commimily  social  hygiene 
societies,  for  educational  showings 
to  selected  groups  on  a  non-com- 
mercial basis. 

16  MM  FILMS 

The  Big  Fight   sd.   b/w.   rental   or   pur- 
chase.  Columbia   Univ. 

•  I'idure  opens  with  joe  Louis  wrilinf; 
a  V-mail  about  the  fight  against  venereal 
diseases.  Picture  shows  scenes  from  liglits 
an<l    [oc   Louis   in   tlie  arinv. 

Feeling  All  Right  sd.  b/w.  rental  or  pur- 
chase. Columbia   L'niv. 

•  .\  dotunitiilary  pioduced  by  .Soiuhein 
Educational  Film  Production  Service  for 
the  State  of  .Mississippi.  Story  is  of  .\egro 
couple  who  take  the  pre-marital  VI)  test. 
The  boy  is  found  to  have  syphilis  and 
pictures  show  how  he  is  cured. 

Fight    Syphilis    (20    min)    sd.    b/w.    loan. 
US  Pub   Health  Serv. 

•  Twentv  minute  version  also  available. 
From  Sixteen  to  Twcnty-.Six   i]><  mini  sd. 

b  w.  rental  or  purchase.  Nl'B  Canada. 

•  Svmptoms  and  treatment  of  (Jononlioca 
and  syphilis,  for  female  audiences  only. 


Health  Is  Victory  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  ,Amer  Social  Hy- 
giene. 

•  Scientific  presentation  of  facts  about 
venereal  diseases.  War  production  brought 
up  to  date  witli  new  sequences. 

Know  For  Sure  (22  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
US  Public  Health  Serv. 

•  For  male  audiences  onlv.  Deals  with 
piopiivlaxis,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
s\philis. 

Magic  Bullets  (30  min)  sd.  b/w'.  loan. 
Pub  Health  Serv. 

•  .\  .se<)uence  from  the  commercial  picture 
aljout  Dr.  Paid  Ehrlich  and  the  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  s\philis. 

Message  to  Women  (20  min)  sd.  color, 
loai'i.  US  Pub  Health  Serv. 

•  How  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  affect 
women. 

Our  Job  to  Know  (18  min)  sd.  b/w.  rent- 
al. .\mer  Social  Hygiene. 

•  Facts  of  causes  and  dangers  of  venereal 
diseases.    For  mixed  audiences. 

Plain  Facts  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental  or 
purchase.   Amer   Social    Hygiene. 

•  Clinical  material  illustrates  the  effects 
of  xenercal  diseases  on  societv. 

Three  Counties  Against  Syphilis  (17  min) 
sd.  b/w.  loan.  Pub.  Health  Serv. 

•  Documentary  of  a  public  health  pio- 
gram  in  rural  Georgia. 


To  the  People  of  the  United  States  (24 

min)    sd.    b/w.    loan.    US    Pub    Health 
Serv. 

•  Jean  HearshoU  is  starred  in  this  frank 
discussion  of  the  venereal  disease  problem 
in  the  United  States.  Urges  blood  tests  and 
discussicjn  of  the  probleiu. 

Very  Dangerous  (18  min)  sd.  color,  rental 
or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  Symptoms  and  treatment  of  Gonorrhoea 
and  svphilis.  for  male  audiences  onh. 
With  These  Weapons   (11   min)  sd.  b/w. 

rental    or   purchase.    Amer    Social    Hy- 
giene. 

•  The  story  of  Paul  Ehrlich  and  his  dis- 
covery  of  a  cure  for  syphilis  plus  facts 
about  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

35  MM  FILMSTRIPS 
Enemy    of    Youth     (filmstrip)     sd.    Com- 
mercial. 

•  A  court  rooiu  drama  in  which  Societv  is 
convicted  of  neglect  in  warning  and  pro- 
tecting Youth  against  Public  Enemy  \o.  1 
—Svphilis.  Shows  what  can  and  should  be 
done  toward  banishing  the  disease. 

For   All   Our   Sakes    (filmstrip)   sd.   Com- 
mercial. 

•  .\  presentation  of  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  syphilis,  showing  how  the  disease 
can  be  beaten  through  public  enlighten- 
ment and  direct  action  of  the  right  sort. 


Other  Diseases 


*  Diabetes,  diphtheria,  malaria 
and  other  diseases  still  take  heavy 
toll  in  human  life  and  suffering 
despite  mankind's  progress  in  abat- 
ing them.  Knowledge  is  our  pri- 
mary power  in  combatting  these 
diseases  and  films  like  these  can 
help  in  school  and  group  education. 
Prcjgress  in  anti-toxin  research  is 
also  reported  in  some  films  avail- 
able in  these  groups.  Because  only 
a  few  titles  are  available  in  each 
classification,  they  have  been 
grouped  here  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. Sources  of  all  films  appear  on 
final  pages  of  report. 

These  diseases,  some  represented 
h)  only  one  or  two  films  in  the  list- 
ings below,  have  also  taken  a  tragic 
toll  in  human  lives.  Some  of  this 
material  may  profitably  be  worked 
into  s])ecialized  studies  as  the  films 
on  smallpox,  in  relation  to  school 
vaccinations.  Other  films  such  as 
Rocky  Mountain  Sfyotled  Fex>er 
Vaccine  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  or  films  on  malaria,  may 
be  found  valuable  in  special  areas 
vvlierc  the  diseases  are  prevaleiu.. 

Child  Bed  Fever 
That    Mothers   Might   Live    (10   min)    sd. 
b/w.  apply.  TFC. 

•  .\  young  doctor's  research  into  child  bed 
fever  and  the  storv  of  the  eventual  accept- 
ance of  his  theories  In  Pasteur  and  Lister 
after  his  death. 


Diabetes 
Purity   Squad    (20    luin)    sd.    b/vv.   apply. 
TFC. 

•  The  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  ."Vd- 
ministration  is  shown  stopping  the  manu- 
facture of  a  poisonous  drug  for  an  alleged 
cure  of  diabetes. 

They  Live  Again  (IT  min)  sd.  b/w.  ap- 
ply. TFC. 

•  The  story  of  .  Fred  Banting  and  Joe 
Gilchrist  and  their  discovery  of  a  relief 
from  diabetes. 

Diphtheria 
Diphtheria   (15   min)   si.   b/w.   rental  or 
purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  ,\n  explanation  of  the  disease  and  the 
immunitv   treatment  using  antitoxins. 
Invisible  Armour  (20  min)  sd.  b/w.  rent- 
al or  purchase.  NFB  Canada. 

•  How  a  comminiity  organized  to  combat 
a  diphtheria  epidemic  threat. 

Epilepsy 
How  Big  a  Handicap?  (1.")  fiames)  si.  b/w. 
purchase.  Pub  Affairs  Comm. 

•  .\  film  presentation  based  on  the  Public 
,\ffairs  pamphlet  "Epilepsy— the  Ghost  Is 
Out  of  the  Closet."  .Sound  version  also 
available. 

Hookworm 
Hookworm   (11    min)   sd.   color,   purchase. 
Inst  Inter  Amer  Affairs. 

•  The  story  of  a  family  reduced  to  pover- 
ty because  of  hookworm.  How  they  were 
cured  is  illustrated. 

Malaria  &  Yellow  Fever 
Life  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Mosquito 
(10   min)    si.   b/w.   rental   or   purchase. 
EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Malaria  (30  min)  sd.  b/w.  purchase.  BIS. 

•  Explains  how  the  mosejuito  spreads  the 
disease  and  examines  the  disease  and  its 
effect  on  humans. 

Malaria  Control  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
(40  min)  sd.  color,  loan.  rV.\  Health 
Dept. 

•  Methods  used  by  T\'.\  to  control  ma- 
laria. 
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See    &    Hear 


Mosquito    (10   min)    sd.   b/w.   rental   or 
purchase.  EBFilras. 

•  A  study  of  Itie  structure  and  brcciKng 
habits  of  the  mosquito  showinji;  how  it 
is  a  carrier  of  disease  and  illustrating 
methods  to  control  it. 

Mosquito:    Public    Enemy    (14    rain)    sd. 
b/w.  loan.    USDA.    Purchase:  Castle. 

•  Identifies  the  species  of  mosquitoes  that 
cause  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  and  shows 
development  of  their  larvae  and  pupae 
into  nu.iure  insects;  their  breeding  places; 
and  methods  of  control. 

Mosquitoes  (33  min)  si.  loan:  USDA.  piir- 
cha.sc.  Castle. 

•  Life  history  of  malaria  and  yellow-fever 
Ijcaring  mosquitoes,  and  methods  of  con- 
trol used  ;n  New  Jersey,  Florida,  and 
Panama.  Includes  flushing  stagnant  pools, 
draining  and  filling  swamps,  and  spraying 
with  oil.  A  USD.V  production. 
Winged  Scourge  (10  min)  sd.  color,  rental. 

Princeton  Film  Center. 

•  A   Walt   Disney   presentation    featuring 
the  seven  dwarfs,  illustrating  the  danger 
of  mosquitoes  in  spreading  malaria. 
Malaria   (58   frames)    b/w.   purchase:   $1. 

BIS. 

•  Shows  Britain's  persistent  fight  against 
malaria  in  her  colonies,  a  disease  that  has 
ruined  the  health  of  millions. 

Pellagra 
Way  in  the  Wilderness  (11  min)  sd.  b/w. 
apply.  TFC. 

•  The  story  of  the  research  by  Dr.  Gold- 
berger  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
on  the  cause  and  cure  of  pellagra. 

Rabies 
Man's  Greatest  Friend  (10  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  Association.  Apply  TFC. 

•  The  work  of  Pasteur  and  the  study  of 
rabies  in  dogs.  A  Pete  Smith  Short  sub- 
ject. 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  (17  min)  sd.  b/w. 
apply.  TFC. 

•  Hydrophobia  sequence  from  famous 
Warner  Brothers  film. 

Respiratory  Diseases 
New  Day   (10  min)   sd.   b/w.  loan.  Met. 
Life. 

•  The   modern    techniques   in    the   treat- 
ment of  pneumonia  are  illustrated. 
Pneumonia   (II   min)   sd.  b/w.  rental  or 

purchase.    EBFilms. 

•  .V  summary  of  the  principal  facts  about 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  pneumonia. 
Respiratory    Diseases    (3    filmstrips)    pur- 
chase. NFB  Canada. 

•  Titles  are:  (1)  Control  of  Respiratory 
Disease  (2)  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases 
^3)  Isolation  Techniques. 

Rheumatic  Fever 
Jimmy  Beats  Rheumatic  Fever  (filmstrip) 
sd.  b/w.  loan.  Met  Life. 

•  An  eight  year  old  boy  recovers  from  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 

Rocky  Mt.  Spotted  Fever 
Rocky  Mt.  Spotted  Fever  Vaccine  (10  min) 
si.  color.  Pub.  Health  Serv. 

•  Life  cycle  of  the  tick  and  illustration  of 
preparation  and  use  of  the  vaccine. 

Sleeping  Sickness 
Tracking  the  Sleeping  Death  (10  min)  sd. 
b/w.  apply.  TFC. 

•  How  David  and  Mary  Bruce  discover 
that  the  tsetse  fly  is  the  carrier  of  African 
sleeping  sickness. 

Smallpox 
Smallpox:    The   Ever-Present   Manace   (10 
min)  sd.  b/w.  rental.  Brandon. 

•  Illustrates  the  importance  of  vaccination 
against  small  pox  with  emphasis  on  how 
easy  it  is  to  receive  vaccinations  today. 
Story  of  Dr.   Jenner   (10   rain)   sd.   b/w. 

apply,  TFC. 

•  The  development  of  the  vaccine  for 
smallpox. 


Infantile  Paralysis 


The  Fight  Against  Polio  Is  a  National  Problem 


-k  The  Health  Education  Service  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis,  which  the  public  sup- 
ports through  the  March  of  Dimes, 
assumes  these  three  responsibilities: 
to  provide  information  about  infan- 
tile paralysis,  to  furnish  reassurance 
and  guidance  to  parents,  and  to  de- 
velop a  confident  and  helpful  atti- 
tude when  the  disease  strikes. 

Publications  may  be  obtained  from 
main  or  local  offices  and  eight  ex- 
hibits, loaned  without  charge,  are  in 
constant  circulation.  222  deposits  of 
free  loan  Foundation  films  have  been 
made  in  70  film  libraries. 

Through  these  media  the  Health 
Education  Service  is  furthering  the 
purpose  for  which  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
was  founded;  to  assist  polio  patients 
to  obtain  the  best  available  medical 
care  and  treatment.  To  accoinplish 
this  aim  it  is  essential  that  the  public, 
as  well  as  professional  workers  know 
the  symptoms  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  the  importance  of  prompt  and 
complete  care. 

Because  of  the  impact  of  polio  on 
the  commvinity,  disturbing  fears  and 
unfounded  rumors  can  interfere  with 
health  procedures  in  handling  an 
epidemic.  Panic  has  often  been 
averted  by  establishing  in  people's 
minds  the  facts  that  the  disease  does 
not  always  cripple  and  that  aid, 
when  needed,  is  available  close  to 
home  through  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

16MM  FILMS 

Accent  on  Use   (20  min)   sd.   b/w.   loan. 
National  Foundation  Infantile  Paralysis. 

•  How  physical  therapy  techniques  are 
used   to  restore  patients  back   to  health. 

In  Daily  Battle   (26   min)   sd.   b/w.  loan. 
National  Foundation  Infantile  Paralysis. 

•  How  one  chapter  operated  in  helping 
patients  fight  infantile  paralysis.  Not 
suitable   for   children. 


Your    Fight    Against    Infantile    Paralysis 

(1.5  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan.  .National  louiida- 
tion  Infantile  Paralysis. 

•  Basil  O'Conner,  national  president  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  explains  how  the  dimes  are 
spent    in    research    and   care   of   patients. 

FILMSTRIP 

Poliomyelitis  (39  frames)  color,  loan.  Na- 
tional Foundation  Infantile  Paralysis. 

•  How  poliomyelitis  virus  attacks  nerve 
cells.  Part  of  a  high  school  unit  contain- 
ing source  book,  teachers  guide,  book- 
mark, poster  and  literature. 

Sister  Kenny  Films 

*  The  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foun- 
dation has  available  for  school  and 
public  use  two  films  showing  the  his- 
tory and  the  techniques  of  the  Sister 
Kenny  method  for  treating  infantile 
paralysis.  The  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished clinics  specializing  in  the  Sister 
Kenny  method  and  is  making  avail- 
able to  nurses,  scholarships  for  the 
study  of  the  Sister  Kenny  method. 

The  Foundation  is  associated  with 
the  Elizabeth  Kenny  Institute  which 
is  located  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
The  institute  is  a  training  center  for 
registered  nurses  and  physiothera- 
pists and  offers  a  course  requiring 
two  and  a  half  years  of  study. 

I6MM  FILMS 

So  They  May  Walk   (15   min)   sd.  color, 
loan.  Sister  Kenny. 

•  An    explanation    of    the    Sister    Kenny 
method  of  treating  infantile  paralysis. 
The  Value  of  a  Life  (II   min)  sd.  b/w. 

loan.  Sister  Kenny. 

•  Documentary     showing     treatment     of 
polio  cases  using  the  Sister  Kenny  method. 

A  scene  in  "So  They  May  Walk" 


A  Note  to  Film  Users 

•  All  sources  of  films  listed  in  these 
pages  appear  at  end  of  this  section. 
Note  abbreviations  of  either  pro- 
ducer or  principal  distributor  at 
end  of  first  paragraph  of  each  list- 
ing and  refer  accordingly  in  Source 
pages. 
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First  Aid  •  Hnme  Care 


•  Knowing  what  to  do  before  the 
doctor  conies  is  an  important  part 
of  every  person's  practical  educa- 
tion. Carelessness  or  ignorance  in 
the  handling  of  an  accident  victim 
may  cause  more  serious  injury  or 
even  death. 

Films  are  an  excellent  way  of 
clearly  demonstrating  correct  tech- 
niques, and  films  and  filmstrips  are 
available  on  all  phases  of  first  aid. 

Home  nursing  films  have  been 
produced  by  the  federal  government 
and  are  available  for  purchase 
througlr  Castle  Films.  Also  the 
.American  Red  Cross  has  released 
a  filmstrip  Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 

FIRST  AID 
16MM  FILMS 
Artificial  Respiration   (10  min)  si.  rental 
or  puithasc.  Aiiier  lilin   Registry. 

•  The  proper  tecliniqiie  of  applying  arti- 
ficial respiration  to  individuals  uncon- 
scious either  from  long  iramersion  in  water 
or  from  electric  shock. 

Artificial   Respiration    (9    min)    sd.    color. 

purcliase.    Castle. 
.  A  US  Navy  production. 
Back    To    Life    (6    min)    sd.    color,    loan. 

,^etna. 
.  Shows  approved  methods  of  applying 
artificial  respiration,  emphasizing  that 
prompt  application  of  this  treatment  can 
help  in  preventing  much  of  the  yearly  loss 
of  life  due  to  drowning,  gas  poisoning 
and  electric  shock. 
Before  The  Doctor  Comes  (37  min)  sd.  or 

si.  loan.  Central   Washington  College. 

•  Reel  1:  A  chart  of  the  arteries,  drawn 

on  a  man's  body,  indicates  the  major 
pressure  points.  Shows  how  to  control 
bleeding,  liow  to  stop  bleeding  with 
tourniquet,  bandage,  compress;  how 
to  keep  shock  victim  warm;  use  of 
stimulants;  position  of  head,  feet. 

Reel  2:  Artificial  respiration  and  how  to 
care  for  burns. 

Reel  3:  Leg  fractures;  how  to  apply  half- 
ring,  and  improvised  splints. 

Reel   4:   Arm   fractures;   how   to  apply 
Murray-Jones,    improvised    splints. 
Transporting  victims. 
Care  of  Minor  Wounds  (3  min)  si.  b/w. 

rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Carrying  the  Injured  (3  min)  si.  b/w. 
rental   or  purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Control  of  Bleeding  (8  min)  si.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Danger  Is  Your  Companion  (18  min)  sd. 
loan.    .\m(r  Red  Cross. 

•  Stresses  a  knowledge  of  First  Aid  as  an 
important  factor  in  saving  lives  when  an 
emergency  arises. 

Emergency  Splinting  For  Fractures  Of 
Lower  Extremity  (12  min)  si.  loan.  Or. 
Kellogg  Speed. 

•  Shows  in  detail  contents  and  use  of 
doctor's  automobile  fracture  kit. 


Emergency  Traction  For  Safe  Transporta- 
tion Of  Fractures  Of  The  Long  Bones 

si.  rental,  purchase.  Mass  Gen  Hosp. 

•  Two  attendants  demonstrate  application 
of  the  Kellar-Blake  and  Murray-Jones 
splints  to  the  lower  leg  and  upper  extrem- 
ity fracture. 

Essentials  Of  First  Aid  (32  min)  sd.  pur- 
chase. Castle. 

•  Describes  some  of  the  medical  facilities 
afloat,  methods  of  transporting  and  pro- 
tecting injured  men,  rescuing  and  reviving 
men  overcome  by  smoke,  contents  of  Navy 
first  aid  kits,  and  steps  in  the  examination 
and  treatment  of  the  wounded. 

First  Aid  (13  min)  sd.  b/w.  apply.  TFC. 

•  Red  Cross  first  aid  techniqvics. 

First  Aid— Care  Of  Minor  Wounds  (4  min) 
si.  b/w.  rental.  EBFilms. 

•  Stresses  importance  of  immediate  care 
for  minor  wounds.  Shows  proper  method 
of  applying  sterile  bandages. 

First  Aid— Carrying  The  Injured  (4  rain) 
si.  b/w.  rental.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  methods  of  making  and  using 
stretchers  in  emergencies  and  how  to  carry 
injured  persons  without  stretchers. 

First  Aid— Control  Of  Bleeding  (10  min) 
si.  rental.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  accepted  methods  of  control  of 
arterial  and  venous  hemorrhage  in  various 
areas  of  the  body. 

First  Aid  For  Wounds  And  Fractures  (10 

min)  sd.  b/w.  (16  mm  and  35  mm  sd. 
motion)  10  min.  rental  or  purchase. 
EBFilms 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

First  Aid— Life  Saving  And  Resuscitation 

(14  min)  si.  b/w.  rental.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  various  approaches  and  holds 
used  in  rescuing  endangered  swimmers. 
Resuscitation  methods  shown  include  use 
of  inhalator. 

First  Aid  In  Transportation  Of  Back  In- 
juries (8  min)  si.  rental  or  purchase. 
Drs.  Thomson,  Feiciot  and  Bartcls. 

•  A  short  presentation  on  the  handling  of 
possible  back  injuries.  Incorrect  and  cor- 
rect  techniques  in  transporting  victims. 

First  Aid  In  Transportation  0£  Fractures 
Of  Leg,  Spine  And  Arm  (22  min)  si. 
rental,  purcliase.   Mass  (ien   Hosp. 

•  Demonstrates  substitute  methods  when 
Murray-Jones  and  Kellar-Blake  Splints  are 
not  available. 

First   Aid   in   Transporting   Fractures    (15 

min)  si.  b/w.  loan.  Employers  Mutual. 

•  The  film  shows  how  to  improvise  splints 
and  the  safe  way   to  carry  the  sufferer. 

A  scene  from  "Help  Wanted"  (Col.  3) 


First  Aid— Injuries  .\nd  Accidents  (26  min) 
sd.  icntal.  New  York  Univ. 

•  Various  types  of  accidents  and  how  they 
arc  treated  in  the  .\rmy  are  shown. 
First  Steps  in  First  Aid  (31  min)  sd.  b/w. 

loan.  Modern. 

•  Gives    basic    information   contained    in 
standard  first  aid  courses  for  beginners. 
Fundamentals  of  First  Aid   (18  min)   sd. 

color,   purchase.   Castle. 

•  US  Navy  film  showing  fundamentals  of 
first  aid,  wounds,  burns,  fractures,  and 
artificial  respiration. 

Handle    With    Care    (24    min)    sd.    b/w. 
loan.  Aetna. 

•  Shows  how  improper  first  aid  can  make 
injuries  more  serious,  and  gives  specific 
"do's  "  and  "don'ts"  for  handling  accident 
victims  in  an  emergency. 

Help  Wanted  (31  min)  sd.  loan.  Associa- 
tion. 

•  For  beginners  in  first  aid.  Shows  tech- 
niques of  first  aid  in  first  aid  station. 
Sponsored  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  Human  Body  In  First  Aid  (20  min) 
loan.    Central  \Vashington  College. 

•  This  film  uses  anatomical  and  human 
models,  animation,  dissecting  lab,  and 
other  resources  to  give  comprehensive 
introduction. 

Learn  And  Live  (15  min)  si.  rental.  Univ. 
of  Illinois. 

•  A  dangerous  trip  by  automobile  to  a 
mine  and  a  first  aid  class  are  the  frame- 
work for  sl'.owing  right  and  wrong  meth- 
ods of  administering  first  aid. 

Minutes  That  Count  sd.  color,  loan.  Stand- 
ard Oil  (Calif.) 

•  Comprehensive  treatment  of  several  as- 
pects of  first  aid:  (1)  Stop  Arterial  Bleed- 
ing (15  min.)  (2)  Dress  Open  Wounds  (15 
min.)  (3)  Artificial  Respiration,  Fractures 
and  Dislocations  (30  min.). 

Open  tor  Infection  (25  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 
Am  Soc  Bakery  Eng. 

•  Pictures  what  happens  when  minor 
wounds  are  neglected. 

Penalty    of    Neglect    (15    min)    si.    loan, 
.^m  Soc  Bakery  Eng. 

•  Failure  to  have  a  wound  properly 
treated  immediately  after  an  accident  may 
result   in   infection. 

Work  Of  The  Rescue  Unit  (20  min)  sd. 
loan.    Univ.  of  Indiana. 

•  Details  the  work  of  a  rescue  unit;  equip- 
ment, methods  of  removing  people  from 
the  wreckage,  etc. 

Wounds    (20    min)    sd.    color,    purchase. 
Castle. 

•  Shows  how  to  treat  head  and  chest 
wounds  and  explains  application  of  sulfa 
drugs. 

35MM  FILMSTRIPS 
First  Aid  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan.  Zurich. 

•  Procedures  advocated  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  rendering  first  aid  Ircalnu-ni. 
Film  Aid  To  First  Aid  Series  (filmstrip). 

purchase.  SVE. 

•  A  visualized  course  in  emergency  first 
aid  treatment.  Titles:  (1)  Artificial  Res- 
piration And  Its  Uses  (25  frames'!  (2^  Ban- 
daging—Part I  (23  frames)  (3)  Bandaging 
-Part  II  (41  frames)  (4)  Control  Of  Bleed- 
ing (30  frames)  Locates  main  pressure 
points  in  the  body,  explains  how  pressure 
should  be  applied,  and  tells  how  to  use 
and  apply  various  types  of  liandages  and 
tourniquets  to  control  excess  bleeding.  (5) 
Fractures  (34  frames)  Symptoms  and  tieat- 
ment  of  fractures  with  use  of  various  types 
of  splint  demonstrated.  (6)  Wounds  (30 
frames)  Describes  various  types  of  wounds 
and  treatment  for  each  type.  (7)  Trans- 
portation Of  The  Injured  (46  frames). 

(NOl  RCtS    LIStEn    AT   END   OF   SECTION) 
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See    &    Hear 


First  Aid  Scries  (16  filnislrips— S  double 
faic  33  1  3  r|>m  records)  b/w.  pur- 
chase. Jam  Haiuly. 

•  1  illes  are:  (1)  Purpose  of  First  Aid  (2) 
Sliiick  i'M  Unconsciousness  (1)  Common 
Enurv{Ciu  ies  (5)  Minor  Injuries  (0) 
Wounds:  Part  I  (7)  Wounds:  Part  II  (S) 
Drcssinsjs  and  Bandages:  Part  I  (9)  Dress- 
ings and  Itandages:  Part  II  (10)  Burns  (II) 
Fractures:  Parts  I-II-III  (II)  Moving  the 
Injured:  Part  MI  (10)  Poison. 

Keep  Out  Inlection  (fihnstrip)  sd.  loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Deals  with  the  source  and  prevention  of 
infections,  with  one  section  devoted  to 
caic  of  injuries. 

Life  Savers  Of  The  Highway  (fihnstrip) 
sd.  (IS  niin)  loan.  AA.^. 

•  Made  primarily  for  demonstrating  prop- 
er highway  first  aid  methods  to  police 
oirRci,-.  Describes  the  great  dangers  in- 
volved ill  mis-handling  accident  victims. 

Poison   Ivy   (filmstrip)   sd.   apply   AT&T. 

•  1  he  menace  of  poison  ivy  to  all  who 
work  or  play  outdoors,  explaining  the 
plant,  its  habits,  and  its  similarities  to 
and  differences  from  other  plants. 

HOME  NURSING 

16MM  FILMS 

Bathing  the  Bed  Patient  (20  niin)  sd.  pur- 
chase. Castle. 

•  How  to  make  bed  properly  and  also 
washing  the  patient. 

Bathing  the  Patient  (Home  Care)  (24 
min)  sd.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  How  to  bathe  the  arms,  legs,  and  body; 
back  massage  and  alcohol  rub:  and  how 
to  brush  the  patient's  teeth  and  shave 
him  are  also  illustrated. 

Feeding  the  Patient  (15  min)  sd.  purchase. 
Castle. 

•  Stresses  mental  and  physical  comfort  of 
patient  while  eating. 

Fundamentals  of  Massage  (12  min)  sd. 
purchase.  Castle. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Home  Nursing  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.  EBFilms. 

•  Shows  important  procedures  of  home 
nursing  demonstrated  by  a  nurse  includ- 
ing taking  temperature,  making  bed,  bath- 
ing, etc. 

Home  Nursing  (10  rain)  si.  b/w.  rental 
or  purchase.   EBFilms. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Temperature,  Pulse  And  Respiration   (15 

min)  sd.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  Demonstrates  how  to  take  the  pulse, 
temperature  and  respiration  count. 

35MM  FILMSTRIP 
Home  Care   of   the   Sick    (50   frames)   si. 
b/w.  loan.  Amer  Red  Cross. 

•  Application  for  this  filmstrip  should  be 
made  directly  through  your  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter  only. 


The  Handicapped 


Note  to  Film  Users 

•  Sources  of  all  films  listed  in  these 
pages  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
special  section.  AVrite  for  address  of 
distributor  nearest  you.  See  &  Hear 
dsitributes  no  films. 

Please  note  that  16mra  sound  films 
will  not  operate  on  silent  movie 
projectors.  .-Ml  filmstrips  listed  are 
35ram  without  sound,  unless  spe- 
cifically noted  as  sound  filmstrips. 


■k  Here  arc  the  films  lo  hel[)  nitci 
the  special  proijlems  of  the  liaiuli- 
capped.  See  oilier  films  on  care  of 
the  eyes,  care  of  feet,  etc.  in  the 
"Keeping  Healthy"  pages. 

PHYSICALLY   HANDICAPPED 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Cerebral  Palsied 
Child  (30  min)  sd.  color,  rental.  Nat 
Soc  Crippled. 

•  You'll  see  the  training  and  treatment 
given  these  thildren  at  the  Children's 
Rehabililalion  Institute  at  Cockcysvillc. 
Md.  on  an  average  day. 

Diary  of  a  .Sergeant  (20  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.  Princeton  Film  Center. 

•  1  he  story  of  the  rehabilitation  of  an 
.American  serviceman  who  lost  lioth  hands. 
First   Steps   (10   min)   sd.   b/w.  purchase. 

Film   Program   Serv. 

•  The  role  of  the  social  worker  in  the  care 
of  yoinig  victims  of  cerebral  palsy. 
Milwaukee  Curative  Workshop  —  Adult 

Programs  (35  min)  si.  color,  rental.  Nat 
Soc  Crippled. 

•  Shows  vocational  training  and  counsel- 
ing procedures. 

Milwaukee  Curative  Workshop  —  Chil- 
dren's Program  (35  min)  si.  color,  rent- 
al. Nat  Soc  Crippled. 

•  Shows  how  cerebral  palsied  children 
improve  under  a  well  organized  program 
of  treatments. 

Pioneering  for  America's  Children  (30 
min)  sd.  color,  rental.  Nat  Soc  Crip- 
pled. 

•  Various  types  of  treatment  at  the  Buffalo 
Children's  Hospital. 

Life  Begins  Again  (21  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  How  men  injured  in  the  British  armed 
forces  and  in  industry  are  being  cared  for 
and  rehabilitated  to  jol)s  in  civilian  life. 
Rehabilitation  of  Cerebral  Palsied  Chil- 
dren (35  min)  si.  color,  rental.  Nat 
Soc    Crippled. 

•  The  program  at  Springfield.  Illinois. 
School  of  Another  Chance   (25   min)   sd. 

b/w.  rental.  Nat  Soc  Crippled. 

•  Scenes  of  the  work  done  by  the  Institute 
for    the   Crippled   and   Disabled   in   New 
York.    Lowell   Thomas  is  commentator. 
Speech    Training    tor    the    Handicapped 

Child   (30   min)   sd.   color,   rental.   Nat 
Soc  Crippled. 

•  A  survey  of  programs  in  Illinois. 
Teaching   Crutch   Walking   (13   min)   sd. 

b/w.  purchase.  Castle. 

•  A  physical  therapist  teaches  the  patient 
techniques  and  exercises.  Accompanying 
filmstrip  of  the  same  title  also  available. 
A  'Visit  in  Pictures  to  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's School,  Jamestown,  N.D.  (30  min) 
si.  color,  rental.  Nat  Soc  Crippled. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Winning  Against  Odds  (12  min)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.   Caterpillar. 

•  A  filming  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Com|)any's  "Peoria  Plan  for  Human  Re- 
habilitation" showing  how  physically  han- 
dicapped persons  have  trained  to  work 
suited  to  tlieir  abilities. 

35  MM  FILMSTRIP 
Ability     to    Work     (filmstrip)     sd.    loan. 
Zurich. 

•  Physical  disability  need  not  bar  one 
from  a  job  if  he  protects  and  uses  his 
remaining  ability   wisely. 


Films  can  help  us  to  help  him. 

CARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Conquering   Darkness   (20   min)   sd.   loan 
or  purchase.  N.J.  Comni. 

•  How  special  training  can  help  the  1)1  ind 
take  their  place  as  active  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

Friend  Indeed   (10  min)   sd.   b/w.   apply 
TFC. 

•  .\  Pete  Smith  short  showing  how  the 
seeing  eye  dog  guides  his  master. 

Out    of    the    Night    (11    min)    b/w.    pur- 
chase. BIS. 

•  A    documentary   of    the    work    done    in 
England  with  blind  children.    Stresses  the 
importance    of    preventive    medicine    and 
immediate-  treatment  after  an  accident. 
The  Seeing  Eye  (11  min)  sd.  b/w.  apply. 

TFC. 

•  Illustrates  how  German  shepherd  dogs 
are  trained  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey  to 
guide  the  blind. 

Life  of  Helen  Keller  (filmstrip)  sd.  b/w. 
loan.  Better  Vision. 

•  Title  self  explanatory. 

Story  of  Glaucoma  (slides)  si.  loan.    N.J. 
Comm. 

•  Explanation  of  this  disease  of  the  eyes. 

OVERCOMING  DEAFNESS 

Education  for  the  Deaf  (51  min)  sd.  b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  BIS. 

•  Illustrates  teaching  of  deaf  children. 
Eyes  That  Hear  (15  min)  sd.  b/w.  loan. 

Lexington  School. 

•  Shows    teaching   of   deaf   children    with 
final  scenes  stressing  vocational  training. 
Life    Begins    Again    (15    min)    sd.    b/w. 

loan.  Association. 

•  Scenes  showing  the  use  of  hearing  aids, 
(using  Western  Electric  .Audiphones). 
Pay    Attention:     Problems    of     Hard     of 

Hearing    Children    (30    min)    sd.    b/w. 
rental  or  purchase.  $110.  NY  Univ. 

•  How  parents  and  teachers  can  help  those 
children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  but  not 
deaf. 

Triumph  Over  Deafness  (20  min.)  sd.  b/w. 
rental.   BIS. 

•  Deaf  children  in  Britain  are  taught  to 
speak  in  special  schools  which  handle  their 
training  from  two  years  old  until  they  are 
twenty. 

35  MM  FILMSTRIP 
Adventure  In  Hearing  (filmstrip)  sd.  loan. 
Sonotone. 

•  In  simple  graphic  terras  explains  the 
complete  hearing  process  and  gives  impor- 
tant facts  concerning  the  human  ear. 
Sponsored  by  Sonotone  Corporation. 
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Health  Film  Sources 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  EAST  41  STREET    •     NEW  YORK  17 


1471   TITLES 

FOR    RENTAL 
MANY   FOR   SAIE 


SEND  TODAY  for  new 
56  page  CATALOG 
Please  stale  school  or  organization. 

International   Film   Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.       Chicago  2 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    &    SOCIAL    STUDIES    FILMS 

16    PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY    FILMS 

6    SIMPLIFIED    ARITHMETIC    FILMS 


To  rent  or  buy,  write  for  catalog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

625    Modison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.    Y. 


The  Audio-Visual 
Projectionist's  Handbook 

•  Here's  a  complete,  color  guide  to 
all  projection  needs,  including  step- 
by-step  lessons  for  putting  on  a  show; 
safety  precautions,  threading  dia- 
grams, etc.  Used  by  schools  and  in- 
dustry. Only  $1.00  for  plastic-bound 
copy.   Write: 

BUSINESS  SCREEN 

812  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10 


-A- 

AAA:  American  Automobile  Association, 
17th  St.  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Companies,  Public 
Education  Dept.,  Hartford  15,  Conn. 

A.F.  Films,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.Y. 

American  Cancer  Society,  47  Beaver  St., 
New  York  4,  N.Y. 

American  College  of  Surgeons,  40  E.  Erie 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Amer  Dental  Assn:  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, 222  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago 
11,  111. 

Amer  Film  Registry:  American  Film  Regis- 
try, 28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4, 
111. 

American  Foot  Care  Institute,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Amer  Heart  Assn:  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, 1775  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.Y. 

Amer  Red  Cross,  American  Red  Cross,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Association  Films,  35  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.Y.;  206  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  3,  Illinois;  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2,  Calif.,  3012  Maple  Ave., 
Dallas  4,  Texas. 

Associated  Boys  Clubs,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

A.T.&T.     apply     local     Bell     Telephone 

branch  office. 
Avis  Films,  Inc.,  932  N.  LaBrea,  Hollywood 
38,  California. 

-B- 

Baljson  Bros.,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago, 
23,  111. 

BaUey  Films,  2044  North  Berendo,  Holly- 
wood, 24,  Calif. 

Bakery  Engineers:  American  Society  of 
Bakery  Engineers,  Dept.  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, 208  Third  Ave.,  Southeast,  Min- 
neapolis 14,  Minn. 

Bell  Tel:  Apply  to  local  Bell  Telephone 
Company  branch  office. 

Better  Vision  Institute,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 

BIS:  British  Information  Services,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York  20;  39  S.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago  3,  111.;  907  -  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C:  310  Sansome  St. 
Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Brandon:  Brandon  Films  Inc.,  1700  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bray  Studios  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.Y. 

-c- 

Calvert  Distillers,  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

CARE  Film  Unit,  50  Broad  St.,  New  York 
4,  N.  Y. 

Carnation  Co.  Film  Dept.,  1  N.  Pulaski, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  or  5045  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  California;  or  local  Carna. 
tion  offices. 

Castle  Films  Div.,  United  World  Films,  Inc 
1415  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22;  542  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  5,  111.,  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
4,  Cal. 

Caterpillar:  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Pe- 
oria 8,  Illinois. 

Central  Washington  College  of  Education, 
Ellensburg,  Washington. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Dodge  Div.,  7900  Joseph 
Campau  Ave.,  Detroit  11.  Mich. 

Columbia  University,  Public  Information 
Office,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Commercial  Films,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7,  Oeve- 

land  21,  Ohio. 
Coronet:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Cor- 
onet Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Creative   Arts   Studios,    1223    Connecticut 
Ave.,  M.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
-D- 
Dairy  CouncU  of  St.  Louis,  4030  Chouteau, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Denoyer-Geppert    Co.,    5235    Ravenswood 

Ave.,  Chicago  40,  111. 
Dr.   KeUogg  Speed,  122  South  Michigan, 

Chicago  3,  111. 
Drs.  Thomson,  Ferdot  and  Bartels,  1108 
Sharp  Bldg.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 
-E- 
EBFilms:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
207  South  Green  St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
or  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
EFLA:  Educational  Film  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Employers  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co. 
of  Wisconsin,  Engineering  Dept.,  Wau- 
sau,  Wisconsin. 
Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

-F- 
Fair   Deal    Motion    Pictiu^e   Service,   2040 

Chatterton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Film   Program   Services,   1173   Avenue   of 

the  Americas,  New  York  19,  N.Y'. 
Films  of  the  Nations,  55  W.  45th  St.,  New 

York  19,  N.  Y. 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of 

the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Flory  Films,  Inc.,  303  E.  71st  St.,  New  Y'ork 

21,  N.Y. 
Franklin  School  of  Science  and  Arts,   % 
Dr.  I.  Zamost,  251  S.  22nd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 
Frith  Films,  P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif. 

-G- 
Gateway  Productions  Inc.,  40  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Distribution  Section, 
Advertising  &  Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  1 
River  Road,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.  (Films 
also  available  from  GE  regional  offices 
in  principal  cities). 
General   Mills   Film   Library,  400  Second 

Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
General   Motors   Corp.,   Dept.   of   Public 
Relations,  Film  Section,  Detroit  2,  Mich- 
igan 
General   Pictures    Productions,    Inc.,    621 
Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 

-H- 

Harmon  Foundation,  Inc.,  140  Nassau  St., 

New  York  7,  N.Y. 

-I- 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp.,   28    E.    Eighth   St., 

Chicago  5  and  branch  offices. 
Institute    of    Inter-American    Affairs,    499 

Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  Washington  25 

D.  C. 
Institute  of  Visual  Trainmg,  40  East  49th 

St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Instructional  Films,  Inc.  Division  of  Films, 

Inc..  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  16, 

NY. 
International  Film  Bureau,  6  N.  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Iowa  State  U.:  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Extension 

Div.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

-J-  .       . 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand 

Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  Michigan. 
Johnson-Hunt  Productions,  1113  N.  High- 
land Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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-K- 

Knowledge   Builders,   623    Madison    Ave., 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
-L- 

Laclona,  Inc.  St.   Paul   1,   Minn. 

Lfdrrle  Laboratories  Div.,  .American  Cy- 
anamid  Co.,  Film  Library,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20.  N.Y. 

Lewellen's  Productions,  8  S.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago  3,  111. 

Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  901  Lexing- 
ton .\\f..  New  York  21,  NY. 

-M- 

Mahnke:  Carl  F.  Mahnkc  Productions,  215 
Kast  3rd  St.,  Dcs  Moines  3,  Iowa. 

March  of  Time,  Forum  Edition,  369  Lex- 
ington .\ve..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Ma.ssachusetts  General  Hos-piial,  Fracture 
Clinic,  Boston  14.  Mass. 

McCrum:  1  homas  B.  McCrum,  41-1-1  Char- 
lotte, Kansas  City  4,  Missouri. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text-Film  Dcpt., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  600  Stock, 
ton  St.,  San  Francisco  20,  Calif.,  or  180 
Wellington  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  2020  Olds 
Tower  Bldg.,  Lansing  8,  Michigan. 

Modem:  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
Inc.,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 
New  York.  (Branch  offices  in  principle 
cities— consult  local  Redbook  for  nearest 
regional  outlet.) 

Museum   of   Modem   Art,   Film    Library, 

11  \Vest  53rd  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

-N- 

Nalional  Better  Light-Better  Sight  Bureau, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Film 
Library,  Bureau  of  Communications  Re- 
search. Inc.,  13  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 
17.  N.Y. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Dairy  Council,  111  North  Canal 
St..  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

The  National  Foundation  for  InfantUe 
Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5, 
N.Y. 

National  Motion  Picture  Co.,  W.  Main  St., 
Mooresville,  Ind. 

National  Safety  Council,  Film  Dept.,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  Inc.,  II  So.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  3,  111. 

Nat  Soc  Blind:  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Inc.,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

NFB  Canada:  National  Film  Board  of  Can- 
ada. 400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois:  Suite  2307.  RKO  Bldg.,  1270 
Ave.  of  the  Americas.  N.Y.  20. 

N.J.  Comm:  State  of  New  Jersev  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  1060  Broad  St.,  New- 
ark 2.  N.J.  Loan  films  available  only  in 
New  Jersey. 

N  V  State  Dept  of  Commerce,  Film  Li- 
brary. 40  Howard  St.,  Albany  1.  N.Y. 

New  York  State  Youth  Commission,  30 
Lodge  St.,  Albany  7,  N.Y. 

N.Y.  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
Social  Hygiene  Committee,  386  Fourth 
Ave..  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

NY  Univ:  New  York  University  Film  Li- 
brary. 26  AVashington  Place.  New  York 
3.  N.Y. 

-o- 

Orleans:  Samuel  P.  Orleans  &  Associates, 
Inc..  21 1  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
15.  Tenn. 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
-P- 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Film 
Service.  Pittsburgh  6.  Penna. 


Penn  Slate  College,  .Xudio-Visual  ,\ids  Li- 
brary, Slate  College,  Penna. 

Pet  Milk  Co.,  Film  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Mis.souri. 

Popular  Science:  Popular  Science  Publish- 
ing Co..  Inc.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  N.  Y. 

Princeton  Film  Center,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Public  .Vffairs  Films,  1600  Broadway,  New 
^o^k   19,  N.Y. 

-R- 

RKORadio:  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  16mm 
Educational  Div.,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
.\mericas,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

-s- 

Simmel-Meservey,    321    S.    Beverly    Drive, 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
Sister    Elizabeth    Kenny    Foundation,    537 

South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  5.  111. 
Sonotone,    Educational    Dept..    Elmstord, 

N.  Y. 
Southern    California    Dental    Association, 

903    Crenshaw    Blvd.,    Los    .Angeles    6, 

Calif. 
Standard   Oil   (Calif.)   225   Bush   St.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
State  College  of  Washington,  Division  of 

General    College    Extension.    Bureau    of 

\'isual  Teaching,  Pullman,  Washington. 
SVE:  Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc.,  100 

E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  II,  HI. 
Sugar  Research:    Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  52  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  New 

York. 
Swift    &    Company,    Union    Stock    Yards. 

Chicago  9,  111. 

-T- 
TFC:    Teaching  Film   Custodians,  25  W. 

43rd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
TVA:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Div.  of 

Health  and  Safety.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

-u- 

U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  Federal  Security 
.Agency.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

USDA:  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Motion  Picture  Services,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation &:  Educational  Exchange,  35  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  Film  Dept.,  71  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

United  Nations,  Information  Center,  535 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

United  World:  United  World  Films,  Inc., 
1445  Park  Avenue.  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

Univ.  of  Illinois,  Div.  of  University  Ex- 
tension. Champaign.  111. 

Univ.  of  Indiana,  A-V  center,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

University  of  Oregon,  Medical  School, 
Portland  1.  Ore. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction,  Univ.  Extension  Div.  1312 
\V.  Johnson  St.,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

LTnives  Lens  Co.,  Box  824.  Davton.  Ohio. 

-V- 

Variety  Merchandiser,  79  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

-w- 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  306  Fourth 

-Ave.,    P.O.    Box    1017,    Pittsburgh    30, 

Penna, 

-Y- 
Y'orke,   Emerson  Studio,  35   W.  45th   St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Young    America:     Young    America    Films 

Inc..  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

-z- 

Zurich  Insurance  Companies,  Safety  Zone 
Films,  135  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
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\  New  Safety  Film  Entitled 

HOW  TO  AVOID 
MUSCLE  STRAIN 


16  mm  Sound — 1  V2  reels  in 
length  —  running  time   15  min. 

\  Sound  motion  picture  explain- 
ing by  use  of  animated  drawings 
and  .live  action  photography  — 
WHAT  CAUSES  MUSCLE 
STRAINS  AND  HOW  TO 
AVOID  THEM.  Correct  and 
incorrect  application  of  leverage 
principles  as  regards  body  move- 
ments in  performing  various 
tasks  are  demonstrated  by  ani- 
mated drawings  and  live  action. 
How  bad  posture  and  incorrect 
and  careless  use  of  the  muscles 
may  result  in  painful  and  serious 
inj'uries  is  also  demonstrated. 

Other  Outstanding  Films. 

THE  HUMAN  SKIN 

THE   NINE   BASIC   FUNCTIONAL 

SYSTEMS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 
THE  HUMAN  HAIR 
KIDNEYS,  URETERS  AND  BLADDER 
THE  HUMAN  THROAT 
OUR  FEET 
HOW  THE   RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

FUNCTIONS 
PROTOPLASM  BEGINNING  OF  LIFE 

Write  for  latest  Catalog  and 
full  details. 
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•THESE  USEFUL  FILMS  FROM  BRITAIN 
SERVE  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Children's  Charter  17  minutes 

•  A  picturization  of  what  is  being  done 
to  fulfill  the  promise  given  to  every 
English  child  by  the  Education  Act  of 
1944.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  phys- 
ical and  financial  strains  imposed  by 
the  war,  the  British  people  are  estab- 
lishing new  schools  to  provide  children 
with  new  opportunities  in  many  fields 

Children   Growing   Up  With  Other 

People  23  minutes 

•  The  story  of  children's  development 
towards  that  balance  between  individ- 
ualism and  co-operativeness  which  is 
the  achievement  of  the  truly  mature 
adult. 

Children  Learning  by  Experience 

32  minutes 

•  This  film,  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  and  parents,  is  a  study  of  chil- 
dren as  they  go  about  absorbed  in  their 
own  aff'airs,  learning  their  own  way  to 
achieve  maturity. 

Children  of  the  City  30  minutes 

•  A  frank  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  illustrating  the 
practice  of  the  Scottish  courts  under  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament.  By  following 
the  story  of  three  boys  accused  of  petty 
thievery,  the  film  shows  how  overcrowd- 
ing and  a  shortage  of  recreation  facili- 
ties breed  delinquency,  and  how  educa- 
tional, social  and  civic  authorities  unite 
in  treating  the  delinquents. 


Children  on  Trial  62  minutes 

•  This  feature-length  documentary  de- 
picts dramatically  tragic  situations  and 
the  resultant  problems  which  confront 
two  young  people.  A  surly,  unman- 
agable  14  year  old  boy,  who  falls 
into  petty  thievery,  and  a  15  year  old 
girl,  who  consorts  with  men,  are  taken 
from  their  slum  environments  and 
placed  in  schools  of  correction.  Their 
gradual  rehabilitation  through  sym- 
pathetic guidance  is  traced  step  by  step 
until  they  are  finally  able  to  leave  their 
respective  institutions  to  take  jobs  and 
become  good  citizens.  The  film  is  done 
with  good  taste  and  sensitivity  and  the 
detail  is  obviously  authentic. 

Lessons  From  the  Air  14  minutes 

•  Every  day,  educational  programs  are 
radioed  to  schools  all  over  Britain  by 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Vivid  lessons  in  history,  geography, 
architecture,  music,  are  broadcast  right 
into  the  schoolroom.  The  film  shows  how 
these  programs  are  planned,  executed 
and  received. 


25  minutes 

a  film  about  good  teaching. 


Near  Home 

•  This  is 

To  illustrate  several  principles  that  are 
basic  to  good  teaching,  a  class  and 
teacher  study  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  study  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  pupils  and  the  teacher  can  be 
observed  in  a  learning  process  that 
takes  advantage  of  an  inherent  inter- 
est in  things  nearby. 


School  in  Colo.gne  15  minutes 

•  German  children  are  going  back  to 
school.  Despite  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  equipment  and  teachers,  the  schools 
in  the  British  Occupation  Zone  are  open 
and  doing  as  good  a  job  as  possible. 
Conditions  depicted  here  are  typical  of 
both  British  and  U.  S.  Zones  in  Ger- 
many. In  this  film  a  young  German 
child  tells  what  is  being  done  to  help 
under  such  apparent  diflSculties. 

Three  "A's"  20  minutes 

•  Age,  Ability  and  Aptitude  are  care- 
fully considered  by  England's  new  mod- 
ern Schools  to  insure  that  each  student 
receives  the  education  most  suited  to  his 
needs.  Classroom  studies  are  co-ordi- 
nated with  practical  experience,  so  that 
the  children  learn  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  demands  of  everyday  life. 

Triumph  Over  Deafness  20  minutes 

•  A  presentation  of  the  methods  by 
which  deaf  children  are  taught  to  speak. 
Two-year-olds  are  accepted  by  the 
special  schools  and  many  stay  until  they 
are  twenty.  Their  classroom  progress 
is  slower  than  that  of  other  children, 
but  when  they  leave  school  they  are 
fully  qualified  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world. 

Young  Housewife  10  minutes 

•  The  training  of  teen-age  girls  in  the 
domestic  sciences  is  the  theme  of  this 
short  film.  It  shows  how  pupils  at  a 
Scottish  school  learn  to  plan  the  house- 
wife's day,  and  to  carry  out  her  tasks. 


OUTSTANDING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  FILMS 


This  group  of  six  useful  films  has  been  de- 
signed to  help  parents  to  better  understand 
their  children  and  meet  their  needs.  The 
use  of  sound  psychological  principles  plus 
a  common  sense  approach  to  children's 
health  and  emotional  problems  enable  these 
films  to  make  their  points  effectively.  Titles 
include:  Your  Children  and  You  (31  min- 


utes) ;  Your  Children's  Ears  (15  minutes)  ; 
Your  Children's  Eyes  (20  minutes)  ;  Your 
Children's  Meals  (14  minutes)  ;  Your  Chil- 
dren's Sleep  (23  minutes)  and  Your  Chil- 
dren's Teeth  (14  minutes).  All  films  are 
also  recommended  for  teacher  training 
classes,  parent-teacher  groups,  as  well  as 
other  school  and  community  programs. 


Films  from  Britain  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

BRITISH    INFORMATION    SERVICES 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 

or  from  conveniently  located  B.I.S.  or  British  Consulate  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 

Detroit,   Houston,    Los    Angeles,   San   Francisco,    Seattle,    and    Washington,   D.   C. 

and  from  numerous  educational  and  commercial  film  libraries 
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Training  Directors  Evaluate 
Scope  of  Audio -Visual  Aids        9'2^ 


by  Victor  IT.  Eimicke,  City  College  of  New  York 


■k  Leading  training  directors  and 
audio-visual  experts,  from  as  far ' 
norilieast  as  Monireal  and  as  far 
soutlnvest  as  Texas,  met  earlier  this 
year  for  a  one-week  conference  on 
Audio-J'isiial  Aids  in  Training  at 
the  Intensive  Business  Training  Pro- 
gram of  the  Evening  &  Extension 
Division,  City  College  of  New  York. 
The  |)lan  to  keep  the  group  small 
gave  members  an  opportunity  (o  lay 
their  problems  on  the  table  and  work 
out  solutions. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement 
that  two  important  problems  facing 
the  training  director  regarding  train- 
ing aids  aic,  (1)  the  definition  of 
audio-xisual  aids,  and  (2)  meiiiods 
for  evaluating  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  within  a  training  program.  Let 
us  glance  at  these  problems. 

More  Than  Films  Included 

Unfortunately,  the  term  audio- 
visual aid  is  often  taken  to  mean  a 
motion  picture  or  a  set  of  lantern 
slides.  The  term  is  much  more  in- 
clusive. Dr.  \V.  Julian  King  defines 
a  teaching  aid  to  include  laboratory 
machinery,  apparatus,  models,  charts, 
drawings,  prints,  photographs,  cata- 
logs, instruction  books,  technical 
journals,  reprints,  posters,  house  or- 
gans, lantern  slides,  films,  disc  or 
wire  recordings,  non-resident  lectures 
(including  field  trips),  etc.  While  it 
is  not  intended  to  equate  the  term 
audio-i'isual  aid  with  teaching  aid, 
it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  much 
of  what  Dr.  King  has  included  under 
teaching  aid  might  well  be  included 
under  the  term  audio-visual  aid.  This 
concept  is  not  new  in  the  field  of 
audio-\isual  education;  it  has  been 
advanced  by  such  authorities  as  Dale, 
Dent,  Hoban,  and  others. 

Apply  Broader  Principles 

The  second  over  sight  is  to  place 
little  if  any  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
an  audio-visual  aid  is  essentially  an 
aid  and  should  be  considered  as  such. 
Training  is  a  problem  in  the  psychol- 


ogy of  learning,  and  the  effectiveness 
of-  a  training  director  depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  how  well  he  imdcr- 
stands  and  applies  the  principles  of 
learning  to  industrial  and  business 
situations.  If  audio-visual  aids  are 
used  to  assist  a  trainee  overcome 
obstacles  more  effectively  (in  less 
time,  with  fewer  false  moves,  or  both) 
they  will  support  the  training  proc- 
ess. .Audio-visual  aids  assist  a  trainee 
in  learning  by  creating  more  vivid 
impressions,  appealing  to  more  sense 
modalities,  presenting  more  direct 
experiences,  getting  and  holding  at- 
tention, overcoming  physical  ob- 
stacles, etc.  In  summary  the  term 
audio-visual  aid  includes  many  types 
of  aids;  finthermore, emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  fact  that  an  audio- 
visual aid  is  an  aid.  Increasing  un- 
derstanding and  utilization  of  many 
types  of  audio-visual  aids  will  un- 
doubtedly facilitate  the  training 
process. 

Outline  Value  of  Materials 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  audio-visual  aids  within  a 
training  program  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  we  can  hope  only  to  out- 
line it  here.  Two  general  methods 
for  handling  this  problem  exist.  In 
both  it  is  essential  that  the  training 
program  be  an  answer  to  needs  of 
the  company  (in  terms  of  what  is 
wrong,  lacking,  or  to  be  improved). 
Objectives  of  the  training  program 
should  be  set  up  to  satisfy  deter- 
mined needs. 

Method  A:  (Trainer's  evaluation) 
The  training  director  reviews  the 
training  course  blue-print;  and  wher- 
ever he  feels  an  aid  will  get  an  idea 
across  more  effectivelv,  he  indicates 


^  King,  W.  Julian.  "Iii(*'is'ry  College  Coopera- 
tion in  De\eloping  Teacli.-:;  Ai'l-.'  lournat  of 
Engineering  Education,  Octo  tr.  1048 


the  aid  (commercially  a\aiiable  or 
to  be  constructed).  This  is  somewhg.t 
subjective  in  that  the  training  di- 
rector decides  whether  an  aid  will  be 
of  value  and  the  nature  of  the  aid. 

Lindquist  Study  Is  Cited 

Method  B:  (Experimental)  Several ' 
possible  methods  may  be  used.  In 
general,  the  complexity  of  the  ex- 
perimental design  will  depend  upon 
the  scientific  sophistication  of  the 
training  director.  Lindquist  has  given 
us  the  excellent  treatise  on  experi- 
mental design.  Statistics  in  Educa- 
tional Research. 

Our  hope  is  that  this  outline  pres- 
entation will  stimulate  additional 
thinking  on  these  problems.  • 

Audio-Visual  Field  Mourns 
Passing  of  J.  C.  Heck 

•k  The  audio-visual  field,  in  which 
he  was  a  pioneer  figure,  mourned  the 
passing  last  month  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Heck, 
president  of  the  DaLite  Screen  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Mr.  Heck  was  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  many  phases  of 
audio-visual  activity  and  research. 
Largely  inactive  for  some  time,  his 
executive  post  has  been  filled  by  Mr. 
Chester  Cooley,  president  of  the  con- 


Films  of  the  Nations'  Catalog 

•k  Maurice  Groen,  head  of  Films  of 
the  Nations,  Inc.,  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  fall  catalog  listing 
more  than  80  films  on  20  foreign 
lands,  many  in  color.  Copies  of  the 
new  catalog  can  be  obtained  from  the 
companv  at  5.T  AV.  45th  Street,  New 
York  city  19. 

This  distributor  has  also  recently 
announced  new  regional  library  out- 
lets in  ten  U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  New 
York. 
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South  Bend  Meets  Teacher  Needs 
With  Central  Office  Film  Library 

by  Garret  R.  Weathers,  Director  of  Visual  Education 
School  City  of  Sotith  Bend,  Indiana 


A  TEACHER,  HOWEVER 
WELL-TRAINED  in  the 
techniques  of  utilizing  au- 
dio-visual materials,  is  still  limited  by 
a\ailability.  So  quite  naturally  one 
oi  the  important  phases  of  an  audio- 
visual program  is  that  of  distribution. 
In  establishing  a  central-office  film 
library  for  the  South  Bend  schools, 
film  distribution  procedures  were 
planned  to  attain  four  objectives: 

1 .  Mechanical  demands  of  the  teach- 
er should  be  as  limited  as  prac- 
ticable. 

2.  Central  office  operations  should  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

3.  Records  of  usage  should  provide 
any  worthwhile  information. 

4.  Cost  should  be  as  low  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  service. 

A  plan  meeting  these  objectives 
which  incorporates  suggestions  from 
several  persons  in  our  schools  has 
been  in  operation  in  South  Bend 
since  September,  1947. 

Each  School  Has  Catalog 

Administration  of  the  program 
ivithin  the  building  is  left  to  the 
principal  and  teachers.  Each  school 
has  been  furnished  two  or  more 
copies  of  a  card  catalogue  listing  all 
films  and  filmstrips  in  our  library. 
One  card  file  is  located  in  the  library. 
Mimeographed  alphabetical  lists  of 
films  are  provided  each  teacher. 

This  "example"  booking,  originat- 
ing in  one  of  our  elementary  schools 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  how  a  teach- 
er requests  a  film  for  her  use: 

Teacher  originates  request:  On 
the  Franklin  School  office  bulletin 
board  and  on  a  table  placed  below 
it,  are  various  materials  and  film 
lists  for  teacher  reference. 

A  box  contains  3"  x  5"  forms  for 
film  bookings.  When  filled  out,  these 
are  placed  in  a  second  box  to  be 
picked  up  by  two  seventh-grade  girls 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  (These  girls 
handled  the  bookings  last  year  while 
in  the  sixth  grade.)  The  booking 
is    then    entered    on    the    projector 


schedule  and  the  film  booking  form 
sent  to  the  school  film  library. 

Booking  in  the  film  library:  Upon 
arrival  at  the  library,  the  film  use 
control  card  in  question  is  checked 
to  see  if  the  date  is  open.  The  date 
and  the  name  of  the  school  are  re- 
corded. A  quadruplicate  confirma- 
tion of  booking  form  is  then  typed. 
If  an  alternate  date  is  used,  it  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  position  on  the 
card.  The  hours  of  usage  are  indi- 
cated and  the  date  for  return  to  the 
library.  The  school  may  expect  the 
film  to  be  picked  up  at  any  time  af- 
ter the  last  indicated  usage  depend- 
ing upon  delivery  service,  routing 
and  additional  bookings.  Two  cop- 
ies of  this  form  are  then  returned  to 
the  school. 

Forms  Returned  for  Action 

Building  routine  concluded:  When 
these  confirmation  forms  are  re- 
turned to  the  building,  they  are 
placed  in  the  coordinator's  box  where 
they  are  picked  up  by  the  girls.  The 
projector  schedule  is  confirmed  or 
corrected  depending  upon  whether 
or  not  the  original  date  was  avail- 
able. In  case  of  conflict  on  an  alter- 
nate date,  a  telephone  call  effects  a 
satisfactory  booking. 

One  confirmation  notice  is  placed 
in  the  coordinator's  file  under  the 
name  of  the  teacher.  The  other  is 
delivered  to  the  teacher  to  be  filed, 
thus  completing  the  confirmation. 
Some  teachers  include  these  notices 
with  their  lesson  plans  for  future 
reference  as  to  exact  usage  or  for 
benefit  of  substitute  teachers. 


Film  library  procedure  continued: 
The  third  copy  of  the  confirmation 
notice  is  placed  in  an  "out"  file  and 
the  fourth  one  in  an  "in"  file.  When 
the  film  is  due  to  be  sent  to  the 
school  (one  day  prior  to  scheduled 
date  if  demand  permits)  these  "out" 
forms  from  a  tickler  file  are  used  to 
remove  films  from  racks.  The  end 
of  the  confirmation  notice  is  caught 
under  the  can  lid  which  routes  the 
film  to  the  teacher  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  school  office  checking 
any  booking  schedules.  Pickup  for 
return  to  the  library  is  controlled  by 
the  fourth  copy. 

Use  Local  Taxi  Service 

Films  are  transmitted  to  the 
schools  in  bags  made  of  plastic  cov- 
ered cloth  of  sizes  to  accommodate 
three  400'  cans,  three  800'  cans  or 
three  1600'  cans.  Strap  handles,  much 
like  the  familiar  shopping  bag,  and 
a  window  on  the  side  for  the  name 
of  the  school  make  handling  easy  and 
destination,  sure. 

A  contract  on  a  mileage  basis  with 
a  taxi  company  has  proven  extreme- 
ly satisfactory.  Radio  used  by  the 
company  makes  it  possible  to  change 
routing  if  necessary.  The  cost  of  de- 
livery and  pickup  was  slightly  below 
12  cents  per  operation  last  year. 

Easy  to  Study  School  Use 

Usage  Records:  The  original  re- 
quests from  teachers  are  filed  by 
schools.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  dc; 
termine  usage  by  schools,  by  individ- 
ual teachers,  or  the  system  as  a  whole. 
The  card  for  each  film  provides  in- 
formation on  usage  by  titles. 

Filmstrips  and  records  in  albums 
are  distributed  by  the  same  delivery 
service. 

Persons  interested  in  securing  cop- 
ies of  forms  used  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana  may  contact  Mr.  Garret  R. 
Weathers,  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, School  City  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  • 


Life  Filmstrips  are  $4.50 

if  Many  requests  for  the  Life  film- 
strip  The  Middle  Ages  are  noted  by 
Mariam  Fames  of  that  organization. 
Our  Fall  Review  listing  cited  the 
jritc  at  $4  however.  The  correct 
price  is  $4.50  for  this  50-frame  color 
lilnistrip.  Among  the  other  Life 
Filmstrips  available  is  Heritage  of 
the  Maya,  a  50-frame  color  subject, 
also  listed  at  $4.50. 
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Akron's  Lilirarv  Film  Loans  Increased  68% 

12.229  FILM  SHOWINGS  REACH  349,874  PERSONS 


♦  Tlic  Akron  Public  Library  film- 
Iciuliii};  depiutincnt  aiinounces  ihai 
last  year  there  were  12,229  showings 
of  films  and  fihnstrips— a  ()8  per  rent 
iticrease  over. the  year  before.  The 
total  attendance  of  349,874  people  at 
library  fdni  showings  represented  a 
50  per  cent  increase. 

Churches  Regular  Users 

Chinches  have  generally  been  ihc 
greatest  users  of  films.  Interested  in 
the  appeal  of  visual  education  and 
entertainment,  they  have  cooperated 
with  the  library  in  conducting  work- 
shops to  learn  the  technique  of  using 
films  and  fihnstrips.  The  Akron 
Ministerial  .Association  has  set  up 
a  joint  visual  aids  committee  to  help 
the  library  evaluate  films  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  good  film  showings 
at  church  programs. 

The  biggest  increase  in  the  use  of 
films  in  the  last  year  was  in  young 
people's  organizations.    The  library 


works  closely  with  social  and  )()uth- 
serving  agencies. 

Realizing  that  adulis,  loo,  need 
lielp  in  |)lanning  the  use  of  films  and 
filmstrips  as  part  of  their  programs, 
ilie  lii)rary  asked  the  cooperation  of 
ihe   Council    on    Human    Relations. 

riie  result  was  a  12-page  manual  list- 
ing selected  books,  pamphlets,  films 
and  filmstrips  related  to  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  report,  "To  Secure 

These  Rights."  One  section  of  the 
manual  contained  suggestions  for 
discussion  topics;  another,  informa- 
tion on  various  types  of  programs  — 
how  to  arrange  them  and  obtain 
good  speakers.  Akron  and  Kent  Uni- 
\crsities  ha\e  used  the  manual  in 
connection  with  class  projects. 

Other  Departments  Aided 
In  addition  to  this  work  with  out- 
side groups,  the  film  lending  depart- 
ment collaborated  with  other  de- 
])artments  in  the  library.  The  busi- 
ness  and   labor   service   department 


planned  and  conducted  a  discussion 
on  the  use  of  films  in  prcseniing  eco- 
nomics problems.  Twenty  faculty 
memiiers  from  Akron  and  Kent  Uni- 
\crsiiies  were  invited  to  attend  and 
they  have  since  made  use  of  sug- 
gested films  in  their  classes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  children's 
department,  Christmas  films  and  rec- 
ords were  "packaged"  for  the  public. 
A  coordinated  list  of  records  and 
dims  on  Christmas  themes  was  pre- 
pared for  church  and  other  children's 
leaders  to  use.  Also  planned  were 
a  listing  of  paired  records  and  films 
which  can  be  used  in  recreaiion  cen- 
ters, nursery  and  church  schools,  or 
at  home. 

Family  Use  Is  Doubled 
Family  use  of  films  was  doubled 
last  year,  reflecting  a  new  interest 
among  individuals  as  well  as  groups. 
Special  previews  are  held  twice  a 
month  at  the  library  auditorium,  to 
acquaint  borrowers,  such  as  program 
chairman  and  discussion  leaders, 
with  new  and  important  films.  The 
second  preview  of  each  month  is  de- 
voted to  the  showing  of  films  re- 
quested by  the  public. 


loivof^t  prices  in  screen  history! 

Now  —  luxury  screens  at  new  low  money-saving  prices  — 
with  more  features,  more  quality  than  ever  before 

MAKES  AIL  PICTURES  BRIGHTER,  SHARPER,  CLEARER  .  .  .  Vou'U  thrill  to  the  won- 
derful improvement  in  your  pictures  when  you  show  them  on  this  new 
value-packed  Radiant  "Screenmaster."  The  exclusive  Radiant  "MILLION 
MIRROR"  Hy-flect  screen  surface  brings  out  all  the  crisp,  contrasty 
brilliance  of  black-and-whites  ...  all  the  natural  radiance  and  beauty 
of  full  color  pictures.  In  addition,  this  screen  fabric  is  fungus-proof 
and  flame-proof  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  long,  efficient  service. 

EXCLUSIVE  DELUXE  QUALITY  FEATURES!  You'll  wonder  how  this  new  full  size 
30"  X  40"  Radiant  "Screenmaster"  can  have  so  many  luxury  features  .  .  . 
and  yet  be  priced  so  low!  It  sets  up  in  seconds,  adjusts  instantly  to  a 
score  of  projection  positions,  folds  into  carrying  position  just  like  Ihulf 
Beautifully  finished,  the  "Screenmaster"  is  built  to  give  years  and  years 
of  real  projection  enjoyment.  And  remember — Radiant  screens  are  the 
only  screens  with  a  lifetime  guarantee!  At  this  greul  new  low  price,  it 
is  a  value  you  won't  want  to  miss! 

Send     For    Free    Screen     Fobric? 

Send  coupon  for  a  sample  swatth  of  tlic  new  Radiant  screen 
fabric.  Test  it  yourself  witfi  your  own  projector  .  .  .  sec  just 
how  much  brighter,  more  brilliant  your  pictures  can  be  on  this 
new  Radiant  fabric.    H'-^rite  today! 


\x\*l//// 

RADIANT 


O  N 


SCREENS 


RADIANT    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
1293   S.   TALMAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  8,    IL 

Please  send   me   a   FREE  sample  of  Hy 
screen   fabric  and    illustrated   booklet. 


ZONE         STATE 
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See  16  mm  sound 
film,  28  minutes 
in  full  color 

V 

A  new  film,  "GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  OVER 
COFEE,"  that  fosters  understanding  of  our  latin- 
American  neighbors. 

See  Latin  Americans  work  and  play  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings;  breatti-talcing  scenic  views; 
the  coffee  story  from  seed  to  cup  —  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Latin-American  trade  —  the  cup  of 
friendship  among  Good  Neighbors. 


The  largest  and  best  list  of  FREE  FILMS  with 
educational  and  popular  interest. 

Wide  choice  of  MUSIC  FILMS  -  opera  and 
classical  selections  for  music  appreciation 
groups.  Recently  added:  "Inside  Opera,"  with 
Grace  Moore,  and  "The  Great  Waltz." 

New  HISTORY  FILMS:  "Johnson  and  Recon- 
struction," and  "Winning  Our  Independence," 
(from  Teaching  Film  Custodians). 

Over  1300  titles  available,  including  excellent 
features,  cartoons,  and  comedies. 

Write  for  our  new,  1949-1950  Cotolog  of 
SELECTED   MOTION    PICTURES 


ASSOCIATJON  FILMS? 


HEW  YORK  19 
35  West  4Sth  St. 

CHIUGO  3 
206  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  2 
3S1  Turk  St. 

DALLAS  4 
3012  Maple  Avenue 


PARTS- 
IMPARTER 


3  For  teaching  parts- 
of-the-wrhole,  frac- 
tions, decimals,  per- 
centage, angles,  sec- 
tors. DOUBLE  DISC 
shows  instantly  any  part-of-the-whole  from 
zero  to  unity.  Set  includes  teacher  DOU- 
BLE DISC,  24  student  DOUBLE  DISCS,  two 
wall  charts  and  instructions.  Allows  full 
pupil  participation  wholly  controllable  by 
teacher.  New  audio-visual  answer  to  a 
major    teaching    problem.    Send    $2.00    to 

EXXON  AIDS,  Box  S.  H.       MUlbrook,  N.  Y. 


Write    for   Extra    Copies 
of  Health  Film  Report 

•  Extra  copies  of  the  Health  & 
Welfare  Report,  listing  010  films  and 
.sources,  may  be  obtained  at  cost  of 
50c  per  copy  poslpaid;  lots  of  10  or 
more  at  25c  each.  Order  while  lim- 
ited supply  lasts  from: 

See  &  Hear 

812  N.  DEARBORN,  CHICVGO  10 


BIS  Release  "Voice  of  Ulster" 

♦  British  Information  Services  an- 
nounces the  release  of  a  sound  black 
and  white  film  Voice  of  Ulster.  The 
film  is  18  minutes  in  length  and  avail- 
able for  rental.  The  story  of  the 
farmers  and  workers  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  simply  told  with  scenes  of 
the  country's  cities  and  industries 
presented. 

Australian  Filmstrips  Reduced 

♦  The  Australian  News  and  Infor- 
mation Bureau  announces  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  purchase  price  of  film- 
strips  from  $2.50  to  $1.50.  Filmstrips 
are  available  from  this  distributor  on 
a  purchase  basis  only. 

Dayton  Subject  of  New  Film 

♦  Gem  City,  a  16  mm  silent  film 
visualizing  the  story  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
is  available  through  the  Allied  Film 
Service  of  Dayton.  This  20-minute 
film,  which  shows  the  early  history 
of  Dayton,  its  industries,  cultural 
institutions,  buildings  and  other 
points  of  interest,  may  be  rented  for 
$3  per  day,  $7  per  week  or  purchased 
for  $67.50. 

Film  on  N.  Y.  Children's  Clinic 

♦  A  Visit  with  the  Children,  a  fif- 
teen-minute sound  film,  is  available 
on  a  free  loan  basis  from  the  Memo- 
rial Cancer  Center  of  New  York  City. 
The  film  is  a  fund  raising  effort,  de- 
scribing a  typical  day  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Clinic  and  Ward  of  the  Cen- 
ter. Narrator  is  Raymond  Massey. 
Part  of  the  film  is  in  color  and  part 
black  and  white. 

Aids  Cause  of  U.S.  Education 

♦  The  National  School  Service  In- 
stitute has  released  two  films  for  loan 
or  purchase  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  its  contributions  to  the 
community.  In  Pop  Rings  the  Bell, 
20  minutes,  black  and  white,  sound, 
the  nation's  schools  are  presented  as 
an  investment  that  pays  off  large 
dividends  for  the  community.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  how  the  taxpay- 
ers wJio  support  the  schools  each  per- 
sonally profit  from  their  investment. 

The  Sixth  Chair  is  an  18  minute, 
black  and  white,  sound  film  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  moderniza- 
tion of  school  buildings,  classrooms 
and  use  of  modern  classroom  tools. 

For  further  information  write  Na- 
tional School  Service  Institute,  Shop 
307,  Palmer  House,  Chicago  3,  Illi- 


"The    Information    Film"   Is 
Published  by  Columbia  Press 


♦  A  sur\  ey  of  the  importance  of  non- 
theatrical  films  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  the 
Public  Library  Inquiry  through  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  Findings 
indicate  that  the  16mm  film  is  the 
most  powerful  method  of  communi- 
cation open  to  educational  agencies 
today  with  the  possible  exception  of 
television. 

Directing  the  survey  was  Gloria 
Waldron  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund's  education  staff.  The  survey 
reports  that  the  problem  confronting 
the  non-theatrical  field  in  the  United 
States  is  threefold.  First,  more  good 
documentary,  training,  information 
and  art  films  must  be  produced.  Sec- 
ond, distribution  must  be  improved. 
Third,  a  greater  audience  must  be 
secured. 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  the 
survey  suggests  three  lines  of  action. 
First,  the  creation  of  a  national  film 
center  to  finance  and  encourage  the 
production  of  needed  films.  Second, 
the  building  of  networks  of  local 
film-lending  libraries  through  the 
public,  school,  university  and  state 
libraries.  Third,  the  establishment 
of  more  local  community  film  coun- 
cils under  the  Film  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, which  now  has  over  a  hundred 
active  councils  on  a  local  level  in 
operation. 

A  study  of  the  value  of  film  as  a 
media  for  educational  agencies 
brings  out  these  points:  (1)  films 
make  the  information  felt  and  add 
conviction  to  the  learning  process 
(2)  many  subjects  can  best  be  illus- 
trated using  films  (3)  many  people 
will  watch  films  who  do  not  feel  able 
or  inclined  to  read  or  listen  to  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  (4)  the  film 
focuses  group  attention  with  adults 
more  effectively  than  other  tech- 
niques do. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  is  a 
foundation  for  scientific  research  and 
education  endowed  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward A.  Feline.  The  Public  Library 
Inquiry  was  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  to  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Director  of  the  Inquiry 
was  Robert  D.  Leigh. 
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REFERENCE  SHELF 

Audio-Visual  Handbook  by  Ells- 
worth C.  Dent,  220  pages,  price 
S3. 50,  Society  lor  N'isiial  Education, 
100  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

♦  The  material  for  this  sixth  edition 
ol  the  "Audio  X'isual  Hantlbook"  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged  to  contain 
new  information  accinnulatcd  during 
the  past  three  years.  Sections  of  the 
book  are  de\t)ted  to  the  status  of 
audio-visual  education,  types  of  vis- 
ual materials  and  their  uses,  types 
of  sound  equipment  and  materials, 
types  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment,  organizing  the  audio- 
visual service  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

Dent  was  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Education  at  the 
University  of  Kansas;  special  consult- 
ant in  visual  instruction,  Brigham 
Young  University;  director  of  the 
Division  of  Motion  Pictures,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  motion  picture 
consultant.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, director  of  the  educational  de- 
partment, RCA  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; general  manager.  Society  of 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  and  is  now 
director  of  distribiuion.  Coronet  In- 
structional Films. 

*         *         • 

Motion  Picture  Copyright  Catalog, 

January  to  June   1949,  price  $.50 
Library  of  Congress. 

♦  The  Library  of  Congress  has  re- 
leased the  latest  semi-annual  number 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Catalog,  which 
lists  and  describes  all  theatrical  and 
non-theatrical  films  registered  for 
copyright  from  January  to  June  1949. 
The  latest  catalog  contains  two  new 
features.  Films  that  have  had  their 
copyright  renewed  are  now  listed  in 
this  publication  instead  of  in  a  sep- 
arate pamphlet.  Also  the  films  are 
listed  in  sections  such  as  classroom 
films,  industrial  films,  television  films 
and  others.  Producing  companies 
and  releasing  agents  are  listed  as  well 
as  copyright  claimants,  sponsors  and 
authors  of  literary  works  used  as  storv 
sources.  Price  is  §.50  per  number  or 
one  dollar  per  year.  Write  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


New  EBFilms  Catalog  Out 

♦  A  new  catalog  listing  323  sound 
films  with  descriptions  has  been  is- 


DEMONSTRATION 
BE  THE  JUDGE 


^^!5^IN  BRILLIANCE 

'Tlnedt  \^  PROJECTION 

MEETS   EVERY  CLASSROOM   NEED 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself .  .  .  without  cost  or  obligation  .  .  .  how  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Dual  Purpose  LRM  projects  both  conventional  and  stu- 
dent-made slides,  printed  illustrations  and  text,  photographs,  and  geo- 
logical or  botanical  specimens.  You  will  see  the  large,  sharp,  brilliant 
screen  image.  Possible  because  of  unusual  amount  of  light  projected 
by  two  fine  quality  optical  systems. 

Illumination  is  balanced.  You  can  switch  from  slide  to  opaque  projection 
without  apparent  change  in  screen  brilliance. 

The  built-in  blower  cooling  system  protects  your  slides  and  opaque 
materials  from  heat  damage. 

WRITE      for  free   demonstration   and    literature.    Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical 
Company,  747-J  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


PROJECTORS 


sued  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films.  The  44-page  booklet  contains 
a  twelve-page  section  showing  what 
subject  areas  and  levels  the  films  are 
correlated  to.  Also  listed  are  70 
EBFilms  Filmstrips  and  413  dif- 
ferent foreign  language  versions  of 
EBFilms,  which  includes  translations 
in  13  languages.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
*         *         * 

Bureau  of  Mines  Film  Catalog 

♦  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  an- 
nounces the  release  of  a  new  motion 
picture  catalog.    Copies  may  be  se- 


cured by  writing  Louis  F.  Perry, 
Graphic  Services  Section,  Bureau  of 
Mines  Experiment  Station,  4800 
Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh   13,  Penna. 


Westinghouse  Lists  Free  Films 
♦  A  46-page  booklet  describing  the 
motion  pictures  and  slide  films  avail- 
able for  classroom  and  entertainment 
use  has  been  issued  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation.  All  films 
listed  are  available  for  free  loan.  For 
a  copy  of  the  booklet,  write  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation,  Box  868, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 
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FILM     PROTECTION 

The  on/y  fi/m  profeciion  that  pro- 
vides a  slippery-smooth  surface 
for  easier  trouble  free  projection 

Gives  Your  Films 
Extra  Mileage 

*  Guards  against 
scratches,  wear  and 
climatic  clianges. 

*  Keeps  films  flexible 
— reduces  breakage 

*  Protects  the  sound 
track 

500%  INCREASE  IN  LIFE 

Save-Kote  Is  a  scientific  process  that  covers 
any  8,  16  or  35mm  film  with  a  tough,  im- 
pervious coating  that  protects  and  preserves 
your  film  against  dirt,  dust,  scratches,  finger- 
prints, abrasives,  excess  heat,  extreme  cold, 
oil  or  high  humidity.  Save-Kote  contains  no 
injurious  chemicals  and  cannot  affect  the  film 
in  any  way.  Can  be  applied  to  any  film — 
new  or  used — color  or  black  &  white. 

Save-Kote  is  inexpensive!  $1.25  per  400  ft. 
reel.  Special  quantify  discount  on  large 
orders.     Minimum  order  $2.50 

SAVE-KOTE   YOUR   FILMS  TODAY! 

DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS:  Valuable  territories 
still  available!  Write  today  for  complete  in- 
formation about  the  Save-Kote  plan. 

AMERICAN  FILM  REGISTRY 

Save-Kote    Division 

28   East  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4,   Illinois 


Visual  Arts   &   Socio/  Studies   Correlation 


ANCIENT 


EGYPT 

GREECE 

ROME 


in  three  authentic  FILMSTRIPS 

Write    for    free    fi/m    &    filmstrip    literature. 

FLORY   FILMS,   INC.,   Teaching    Film   Dept. 

303   Eost  71sl  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


NEWS  ABOUT  FILMS 

Filmstrip  Series  on  Accounting 

♦  A  new  filmstrip  series  on  account- 
ing which  is  correlated  with  "Ac- 
counting Fiindanienials,"  a  textbook 
by  MacFarland  and  Avars,  has  re- 
cently been  released  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  The  first  showings  of  the  film 
were  at  the  American  Accounting 
.Association's  recent  annual  meeting 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Each  filmstrip  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  material  which  has  given  stu- 
dents of  accounting  difficulty.  Every 
filmstrip  covers  material  that  may  be 
piesentcd  in  either  one  or  two  lec- 
tures. Titles  of  the  series  are:  Books 
of  Original  Entry,  The  Work  Sheet, 
Adjusting  the  Books,  The  Account- 
ing Cycle,  General  and  Subsidiary 
Ledgers,  Columnar  Journals  and 
Analysis  and  Interpretation  oj  Finan- 
cial Statements.  The  series  may  be 
purchased  from  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Textfilm  Dept. 

New  Filmstrips  for  Children 

♦  Latest  Popular  Science  filmstrips 
are  the  Flica,  Ricka,  Dicka  Series,  and 
the  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  Series.  Both 
series  are  in  color  and  made  in  coop- 
eration with  Whitman  and  Co.  pub- 
lishers of  the  children's  stories  by 
Maj.  Lindnian  of  those  titles. 

The  first  series  contains  six  film- 
strips  and  the  second  seven.  Illus- 
sirations  are  by  the  Swedish  author- 
illustrator.  The  filmstrips  tell  the 
stories  of  c\eryday  experiences  of 
children.  Both  are  available  for  pur- 
chase from  Popular  Science,  353 
Fourtli  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Makes  a  Student  Film 

♦  The  University  of  Miami  of  Mi- 
ami, Florida  is  preparing  a  20-minute 
color  documentary  of  the  story  of 
student  life  on  the  campus.  Scenes 
will  show  recreational  activities 
unic]ue  to  southern  Florida  students 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  teaching 
mclhods,  courses  and  school  build- 
ings. The  film  is  being  produced 
under  the  supervision  of  Sydney  W. 


Head,  chairman  of  the  Radio  and 
Tele\ision  Department.  Direction 
will  be  by  Professor  Grant  Shepard 
who  teaches  a  course  in  film  making 
ill  that  department.  Script  was  pre- 
pared by  Malcolm  Ross,  uni\eisity 
publications  editor.  The  film  will  be 
available  for  non-theatrical  and  tele- 
vision use. 

Tivo  New  VSD.4.  Motion  Pictures 

♦  The  U.S.  Department  of  .\gricul- 
ture  announces  that  two  new  films 
are  available.  Smokejumpers  is  the 
story  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser\  ice  para- 
chute fire  fighters.  The  film  is  10 
minutes  in  length  and  sound,  color. 

Outbreak  replaces  an  older  film 
Suppressing  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease, 
^vhich  has  now  been  withdia^sn  from 
circulation.  The  film  is  29  minutes 
in  length,  sound,  color.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  this  country,  showing  how  the  dis- 
ease was  brought  under  control 
through  the  cooperation  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  during  the 
outbreak  in  California  in  1929. 

Mayan  Film,  in  Color  Ready 

♦  The  Maya  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Yucatan,  a  twenty-minute  film  in 
color,  is  now  available  for  purchase 
from  Simmel-Meservey.  Aspects  of 
the  ancient  Maya  civilization, 
thought  by  many  scholars  to  have 
been  the  greatest  of  American  cul- 
tures before  1492,  is  contrasted  ^vith 
the  modern  Maya  Indian. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Army 

♦  The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
announces  the  release  of  Take  Time 
for  Tomorrow,  a  12-minute  black 
and  white  film  showing  wliat  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  available  to 
military  personnel.  Scenes  of  classes 
for  illiterates  as  well  as  presentation 
of  courses  on  a  college  level  are 
shown.  Prints  of  the  film  are  avail- 
able on  a  loan  basis  from  local  Army 
Central  Film  Libraries,  Naval  Dis- 
trict Headquarters  and  ,\ir  Force 
,\rca  Headquarters.  Castle  Films, 
1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  city  is 
liandline:  sale  of  the  film. 
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International  Cinema  Classics 

SEND    FOR    CATALOG 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

1600  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  NY. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  IN  AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Math-O-Rlocks  Help  Youngsters  Learn  Figures: 

♦  MailioHlock,  a  colored  set  of  twciitytlircc  cliflciiiu 
sized  blocks,  arc  availahle  from  1).  T.  Davis  Co.,  178 
Walnut  St.,  Lexington  34,  Ky.  The  blocks  are  designed 
to  teach  children  by  a  simple  visual  method  how  to  add, 
subtract,  di\ide  and  nudiiply. 

The  height  of  each  block  progrcssi\ely  increases  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  numerical  value.  Blocks  range  in  si/e 
from  14  to  2(4  inches  in  height  and  are  1^,  inches 
square. 

The  Feltboard  is  a  Handy  Neu'  Teaching  Device: 

♦  The  Feltboard,  developed  as  a  new  teaching  device 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Stenius,  professor 
of  education,  W'ayne  Uni\ersity,  is  a  board  covered 
with  specially  treated  felt  on  which  colorful  felt  cutouts 
will  adhere  until  rcmo\ed.  No  thumb  tacks,  tape  or 
pins  are  needed. 

The  Feltboard  has  been  found  very  effective  in  teach- 
ing the  primary  and  elementary  grades  especially  in  the 
field  of  arithmetic.  It  is  also  being  used  by  handicapped 
children  who  find  it  difficult  to  use  pencil  or  chalk.. 

The  wide  variety  of  cutouts  include  the  alphabet, 
numbers,  fractional  parts,  arithmetic  signs,  art  patterns, 
names  of  animals  and  others.  CiuoiUs  may  be  made  in 
class  from  felt  available  by  the  yard.  For  descriptive 
booklet  ^vrite  Visual  Specialities  Company,  7645  E.  Jef- 
ferson, Detroit  14,  Michigan. 
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Capturing    a    giant-size    turtle 

Announcing 

the  release 

of 

PACIFIC 

ISLAND 

A  JULIEN 

BRYAN  DOCUMENTARY 

FILM 

PACIFIC  ISLAND  is  a  delightful  and  entertaining  docu- 
mentary   ON    THE    PEOPLES    of   a    typical   coraf  island, 
Likiep,  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Write  for  descrip 

tive  literature. 

INTERNATIONAL     FILM     FOUNDATION 

1600  Broadway 

New  York 

19,  N.Y. 

"Feeling  All  Right"  Negro  V.D. 
Film  Attracts  Adult  Groups 

♦  Feeling  All  Right,  30  minutes, 
black  &  white,  available  from  state 
and  city  health  departments,  or  di- 
rect from  the  Communications  Ma- 
terials Center  of  Columbia  University 
Press.   $6  rental. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  picture 
documenting  the  venereal  disease 
educational  campaign  currently  be- 
ing conducted  by  various  cities  and 
states  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  It  was  filmed 
in  the  Delta  region  of  Mississippi 
where  75%  of  the  population  are 
Negroes  and  a  high  percentage  are 
afflicted  with  venereal  disease. 

.Mthough  the  film  is  extremely 
frank  and  produced  (by  the  South- 
ern Educational  Film  Production 
Service)  originally  for  southern  Ne- 
gro audiences  only,  because  of  its 
excellent  qualities  as  an  authentic 
screenplay  of  Negro  life  in  the  rural 
south  and  as  an  extraordinarily  well 
produced  and  acted  film,  it  is  now 
being  shown  to  adult  audiences  of 
all  types  all  over  the  country. 
Note:  Feeling  All  Right  is  not  suit- 
able for  school  audiences  below  the 
college  le\el. 


EERLESS 


FILM  TREATMENT 

...the  original 
vapor-ln'Vacuum 
film  process.,, 

Peerle%% 
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MAKES  FILM  LAST  LONGER" 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


ttKLC33      CORPORATION 

165  WEST  46th   STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 
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•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS    ^ 


EASTERN  STATES 


.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 
N.W..  Washington  4,  Free  Catlog. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton 6. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Stanley-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington St.,  Quincy  69  and  20 
Shawmiit   St.,  Boston   16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  and  Company,  78  W. 

Central  St.,  Manchester. 

•     NEW  JERSEY     • 
Slidecraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

•     NEW  YORK     • 

Anodation  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

35  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19. 
Institutional  Cinema  Service,  Inc., 

1560  Broadway,  New  York  19. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mogull's,    68    West   48th    St.,   New 

York  18,  N.Y. 
Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 
Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karel  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
Third  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     • 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

.     LOUISIANA     • 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  Poydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

Stirling  Movie  &:   Photo  Co.,   1052 
Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  8. 

•     MISSISSIPPI     • 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
St.,  Jackson  2. 


.     SOUTH  CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
Ave.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
viUe  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


.     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,  Chicago  4,   Har.  2691. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

206  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3. 

•     INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids   Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     • 

Cosmopolitan   Films,   3248   Gratiot 

Ave.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 
Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 
Kalamazoo  8. 


•     MINNESOTA     •  • 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
Duluth. 

•     NEBRASKA     • 

Church  FUm  Service,  2595  Mander- 
son  St.,  Omaha  11. 

•     OHIO     • 

.Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave., 
Cleveland  14. 

jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 
Talbott  Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


•     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 28. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co.,  424 -40th  St., 
Oakland  11. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     • 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306- 
10014  S.W.  9th  Avenue,  PorUand, 
5. 

.     TEXAS     . 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 


Audio-Video,  Inc.,  1501  Young  S 
Dallas.   1702  Austin  St.,  Housto 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712 
Haskell,  DaUas  1. 

Visual   Education   Inc.   Lamar  a: 

Twelfth,    Austin. 

2010  North  Field  Street,  Dall: 

3905  South  Main  Street,  Houstc 

•     UTAH     . 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  £.  .' 
Temple  St.,  Salt   Lake   City   I 

.     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beretania  :. 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,  121  . 

Beretania  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth    Ave.,    Regi  , 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  A. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  u\- 
treal,  Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  >v 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  Job), 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ct 
535   W.   Georgia   St.,  Vancou  r 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life   Bl 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun   .^ 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult  These   Audio-Visual   Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION   DEALERS  LISTED   IN   THESE   PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials  dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages, 

reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear  Consult    your    speciahzing    audio- 

iind  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog-  visual  dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 

nized    lines    of    nationally-advertised  formation  on  new  16mm  sound  motion 

projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac-  pictures,    sound    or    silent    filmstrips, 

icssories  are  available  in  local  commu-  recordings  and  other  classroom   tools. 

nity  or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the  You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 

dependable    audio-visual    education  service  outstanding. 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 

812  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET       •       CHICAGO    10,   ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVl^ 


Here's  wlidt  ,^ 

,he -SOUNDMIRRO'*    > 


Recordingtape  Is  easyfoload.  Record- 
ings can  be  "erased"  and  tape  used 
over  and  over  again. 


Recordings  can  be  "edited"  with 
scissors  and  cellulose  tape.  Any  student 
con  do  it. 


One  control  gives  instantaneous  fast 
forward  or  fast  rewind.  Indexer  and 
Log  Book  facilitate  location  of  specific 
recordings  quickly. 


Microphone  is  one  of  the  finest  avail- 
oble.  Provides  excellent  recording 
pickup. 

30  minutes  recording 
time  fits  classroom 
work  schedule. 


D1«M^..  .FIRST   IN   MAGNETIC   RECORDING 

*Trode  Mork  Registered 


Walcli  for  icw  Rei^ords 

in  Student 
Adiieveinent 


Model  BK-4U  ''SOUNDMIRROR" 
is  portable,  handiomely  styled  in 
durable  luggage  type  case.  Other 
attractive  moc/e/s  available  in 
mafiogany  arid  blonde  to  fit  the 
school   budget. 


IN  a  leading  university,  the  makers  of  SOUNDMIRROR 
have  been  keeping  careful  records  of  student  achievement 
through  the  aid  of  the  modern  method  of  tape  recording. 

The  SOUNDMIRROR  was  used  for  drill  work.  It  speeded 
the  time  of  recognition  of  tones  and  symbols  on  the  part  of 
the  class;  it  expanded  the  time  of  the  instructor.  It  permitted 
students  to  hear  themselves  as  they  actually  were  — induced 
self-criticism,  interest  and   understanding. 

First  in  the  pioneering  o'f  tape  recording,  The  Brush 
Development  Company,  makers  of  SOUNDMIRROR,  wish 
also  to  lead  in  its  practical  application  in  education.  An 
accredited  teacher  or  educator  may  have  copies  of  this  report 
of  student  achievement  simply  by  sending  the  coupon  below. 


SOMDIUIRROR 


or 


■"3  SfND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  "m.  m 


4 
I 
1 


THE   BRUSH  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY.  Dept.  04 
3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  report  on  student  achieve- 
ment in  classes  where  the  SOUNDMIRROR  was  used. 


Name     . 
Address 

City 


Zone 


State 


Students 
Learn 
Faster 
with 


A  wide  range  of  slidefilms,  shop- 
tested  and  technically  correct,  is  avail- 
able for  industrial  education. 

Visualization  of  the  student's  prob- 
lems provides  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive teaching  tools  known.  Students 
see  each  problem  clearly,  and  quickly 
grasp  the  solution  shown  in  projected 
pictures. 

Every  lesson  is  covered  thoroughly. 
Quick  reviews  and  questions  are  used 
to  stimulate  class  discussion. 

Whether  you  enclose  a  check  or  order 
on  approval,  be  sure  you  send  this 
coupon  now  for  these  modern  helps 
to  modern  teaching. 

2821  EAST  GRAND  BLVD. 
DETROIT  11,  MICHIGAN 


/^  JAM  HANDY 


All    Prices    Plus    Sales 
Tax  Where  Applicable 


^\V 


'■"■"^WtJ 


A  SLIDEFILM 
LIBRARY  FOR 
YOUR  SHOP 


THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION,  2B2I  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Delroil  1 1,  Michigan 
Please  enter  my  order  for — 
SlIDEFILMS 

D   BASIC   SHOP  SAFETY 


lideWms $30.00 

Individual  slidefilms 4.50 

D   WOODWORKING  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES 

14  slidenims             $51.60 

Individual  slidefilms 4.50 

D   ENGINE   LATHE 

1  1   slidefilms $46.50 

Individual  slidefilms 4.50 

n  TECHNICAL   LETTERING 


n   AIRCRAFT    ENGINE   MECHANICS 

24  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

n   AIRCRAFT   MECHANICS 

47  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 


$69.00 
3.50 


$135.00 
3.S0 


5   slidefilr 

Individual  slidefilms 

n   AUTOMOTIVE   MECHANICS  (kit  1) 

35  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

D   AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS  (kit  2) 

35  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

D   BENCH    WORK 

10  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

□  MACHINING 

16  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

□  OXYACETYLENE    WELDING 

15  slidefilms.  ,  

Indiviaual  slideriirris 


$18.00 
3.75 


$99.00 
3.50 


$99.00 
3.50 


$39.50 
4.50 


$53.50 
4.50 


$41.50 
3.75 


n   AVIATION    METALSMITHS 

1  6  slidefilms 

Individual  slidefilms 

MOTION   PICTURES 

n   BEHIND   THE    SHOP    DRAWING 

2  reel,  1  6  mm,  safety  stock 
with  sound 

O   USE   AND   CARE   OF   HAND    FILES 
2  reel,  1  6  mm,  safety  stock 
with  sound 

Q   HAND   SAWING 

2  reel,  16  mm,  safety  stock 

with  sound. 


$45.75 
3.50 


$66.00 


$66.00 


□   AIRCRAFT    RIVETING 

Combination    slidefilm    and    motion 

picture  with  sound 

2  reel,  16  mm,  on  safety  stock 

n  OXYACETYLENE  WELDING 
2  reel,  16  mm,  safety  stock 
with  sound 


$66.00 


Organizalion___^ 


City_ 


Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit  —  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Write  for  further  information  obout 
Jam  Handy  Films.  These  films  may  be  purchased  through  a  notionwide  dealer  organiiolion. 
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For  Economy  Minded  Audio-Visual  Budgets! 

1^ 


A  NEW  AMPRO 

LIGHTWEIGHT,  PORTABLE 
16mm  SOUND  PROJECTOR 

rkably  LOW  PRICE 


TRULY  PORTABLE,  BOTH  SOUND  AND 
SILENT  SPEEDS...  AN  IDEAL  QUALITY 
PROJECTOR  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Actual  lift-up  weight — only  20  lbs!  This  new  "Stylist" 
projector  gives  you  full  Ampro  precision  quality  .  .  .  yet  the 
projector  and  amplifier  unit  alone  weighs  only  20  lbs.  A 
young  girl  can  easily  lift  it  up  to  place  on  stand  or  table.  Lift- 
off case  with  speaker  and  accessories  weighs  less  than  9  lbs! 
Amazingly  compact  and  portable — readily  moved  from 
room  to  room  for  use  by  large  or  small  groups.  Quick  and  easy 
to  set-up  .  .  .  just  lift  off  case,  snap  permanently  attached  reel 
arms  in  place  and  the  new  low  cost  "Stylist"  is  ready  to  thread. 
Centralized  control  panel  makes  operation  remarkably  simple. 

Ampro  quality  features  include:  standard  time-tested 
Ampro  sound  head,  fast  automatic  re-wind,  triple  rlaw  film 
movement,  new,  slide-out  removable  film  gate,  coated  super 
2-inch  F  1.6  lens,  1000  watt  lamp  .  .  .  and  many  other  Ampro 
"extras"  that  mean  smooth,  trouble-free  performance  year 
after  year.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  this  great 
new  low  cost  Ampro  "Stylist".  .  .  today! 

Write  for  FREE  Brochure  giving  full  details  and 
specifications  on  this  budget-priced  audio-visual 
aid  .  .  .  the  great  new  Ampro  "Stylist."  Send  10c 
for  informative  audio-visual  booklet,  "A  New  Tool 
for  Teaching." 

AMPRO  CORPORATION 

2869   N.  WESTERN    AVENUE         •         CHICAGO    18,    ILLINOIS 


NOTHER  TOP  QUALITY  VISUAL   AID 
T    A    SHARPLY    REDUCED    PRICE! 


Amproslide  Dual 

Purpose  Projector 

Model  "30-D" 


$5900 

formerly  $92.00 


This  Ampro  double-duty  projector  tiandles  both  slides 
and  fllmstrips — and  costs  little  more  than  a  single 
purpose  projector!  Now  available  at  a  new  tow  price, 
this  Amproslide  Model  "30-D"  has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  dual  purpose  operation.  It  converts  instantly 
from  slide  to  filmstrip  use  .  .  .  with  complete  utiliiotion 
of  light  for  each  purpose.  It  is  the  perfect  "J-in-l" 
classroom    projector.    Write    for   details    today,    sure.' 


•Trade  Mark  lite. 
l.S.  I"al   Oft. 


A  Genero/  Preciiion 

fquipmenf  Corporofion  ^\jhiid\ali 


Versatile,  New  "Insfrucfor"  300 

TRI-PURPOSE— SLIDES— FILMSTRIPS 
Threads   in   Quick   "Push-in-Style" 


For  new  ease  in  projecting  2"  x  l" 
ilides  and  single  and  doubtc-frame 
Blmstrips,  this  is  the  projector  which 
you  should  choose!  Thread  Blm  in 
quick  "push-in-style"  or  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  .  .  .  change  to 
slides  or  back  to  filmstrips  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  .  .  .  advance  film  or 
turn  it  back,  as  you  please,  with  no 
danger  of  scratching  or  damaging 
film.  Maximum  illumination  with 
300-watts  through  improved  optical 
system.  All  elements  coated.  With 
5  '  S.V.E,  Wocoted  Anastigmat  lens 
and  case,  complete,  $90. 


THE  ONE  SOURCE  FOR   ALL 
FILMSTRIP  AND    PROJECTOR   NEEDS 


OnihcWmto  Stouflcmd 


PRIMER  READING    SECOND  HALF 

mm 


Making  a  Speech 


Laidlaw  Brothers — Primary  Reading  Textfilms 

A  series  of  seven  color  and  one  black  and  white  filmstnp  prepared 
cooperatively  by  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.  and  S.  V.  E.  which  aims  to 
develop  a  primary  reading  vocabulary  and  reading  techniques  beginning 
with  Reading  Readiness  and  extending  through  Grade  three.  While 
these  films  are  closely  correlated  with  the  Laidlaw^  Basic  Readers,  the 
reading  techniques  and  the  vocabulary  developed  are  basic  to  any  good 
primary  reading  course. 

Each  color  filmstrip  with  captions  . : $3.00 

Black  and  White  filmstrip  with  captions  .■ 3.00 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Picttirol  Catalog  list- 
ing over  a  thousand  filmstrips  in  the  SJV,E,  Library. 


isn't  such  a  difficult  job  when  one  has  been  instructed  in 
the  fundamentals  of  organizing  the  material.  This  40-frame 
black  and  white  filmstrip,  *'How  To  Prepare  a  Speech*', 
covers  the  subject  in  graphic  form  and  is  the  first  in  a  set 
of  eight  on  the  subject  of  *'The  Communication  of  Ideas 
and  Ideals".  Prepared  by  Bess  Sondell,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  for  use  on  the  High  School  and  Junior  College 
level.  Interest  is  sustained  through  use  of  clever  cartoon 
illustrations. 

Each  filmstrip  with  captions  in  black  &  white $3.00 


DONT  MEMORIZE,  pal.  One 
good  sneeze  and  you're  sunic! 


SOCIETY    FOR   VISUAL    EDUCATION,    INC. 


100     EAST      OHIO 


CHICAGO     II,     IlllNOIS 


4  Exceptional 
NEW  FILMS 

ONE   GOD  —  How    We    Worship    Him 
37  minutes  —  Rental  $1G 

AuthenticI       BeoutlfuH       Impressive!       Inspiringl 

Based  on  the  book  of  some  title 

by  Florence  Mary  Fitch 

This  film  presents  the  three  major  religious 
faiths  in  on  interesting  and  absorbing  fash- 
ion.    Beautiful     music  —  orchestral     and     choir. 

HUMAN  BEGINNINGS 

An    Eddie   Albert   Production 

20  minutes  in  color  —  Renta'.  $7.50 

A  mental  health  film  for  young  children, 
their  parents  and  their  teachers.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  foster  wholesome  ottitudes 
ond  to  promote  the  emotional  security  of 
the   child. 

HYPNOTIC   BEHAVIOR 

20  minutes  —  Rental  $4.50 

A  demonstrotion  that  illuslrotes  the  psycho- 
log  i  col  reoches  of  the  human  mind.  For 
classes  in  psychology,  and  professlonol 
groups. 

UNCONSCIOUS  MOTIVATION 

38  minutes  —  Rental  $7.50 

Demonstrotes  how  hidden  motives  influence 
everydoy  thoughts  end  feelings.  Shows  use 
of  psychological  tests  os  tools  in  psycho- 
therapy. For  psychology  classes  and  profes- 
slonol   groups. 

Wrife  for  Free  Cotolog  Listing 
Over  1300  Carefutly  Sefected  F(/m( 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS^ 


NEW  YORK  19 
35  West  4Sth  St. 

CMCAGO  3 
206  So.  Mictiigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCiKO  2 
351  Turk  St. 

DAIUS  4 
3012  Maple  Avenue 


c 


OAL 
OUXTRY 


Mining  our  most  valuable  resource. 
IB  minutes,  sound,  b&w  or  cofor. 
Write    for    our    free    literature. 

FLORY  FILMS,  INC.     JZ%':^,, 
303    East    71st    Street,   New   .York    21,    N.    Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM   CLASSICS 


Combined  withHANDBOOK 

FOR  FILM  SOCIETIES 


WRITE  FOR  64  PG. 

1950  CATALOG: 


BRANDON  FILMS,INC 


1700    BROADWAY 
NEWY0RK19,N.Y. 


1471   TITLES 

FOR    RENTAL 
MANY  FOR  SALE 

SEND  TODAY  for  new 
56   page  CATALOG 

Please  slate  school  or  organiialion. 

International   Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.      Chicago  2 


WRITE  SEE  &  HEAR  FOR  COMPLETE 
SOURCE  LIST  OF  PRIMARY  GRADE 
MATERIALS     LISTED     IN     THIS     ISSUE 


NEW  HORIZONS-II 


.\  STATEMENT   OF   PROGRESS 

THIS  PRIMARY  GRADE  REVIEW  isSUC 
ot  See  &  Hear  is  the  third  in  the 
new  series  of  special  reports  promised 
by  this  magazine  since  the  regular 
Fall  In\  cntory  of  Materials  published 
in  September.  It  follows  the  trail- 
blazing  Health  Sc  Welfare  issue  of 
October  and  the  equally  successful 
Sports  &  Physical  Education  number 
published  in  November. 

Like  to  know  how  we're  doing? 
Well,  a  single  organization  pur- 
chased 1,000  copies  of  our  Physical 
Education  book  within  24  hours  of 
first  publication;  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Audio-Visual  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation (NEA)  requested  120  copies 
for  professional  friends;  thousands 
of  pieces  of  publicity  and  enthusias- 
tic recommendations  are  in  the  mails 
to  high  school  and  college  physical 
education  leaders  throughout  the  na- 
tion. All  this  in  addition  to  an  ever- 
increasing  subscriber  family.  Prin- 
cipals, for  example,  now  realize  that 
a  single  subscription  to  See  &:  Hear 
buys  a  complete  reference  library 
which  can  be  distributed  month  by 
month  to  the  school  departments 
benefited  by  each  special  report. 

All '  this  is  truly  widening  New 
Horizons  for  the  audio-visual  medi- 
um. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  single 
order  of  1,000  copies  noted  above  is 
one-third  of  the  entire  circulation  of 
one  of  our  contemporaries;  is  more 
than  the  entire  religions  circulation 
claimed  by  another! 

The  editorial  response  by  authori- 
ties in  each  field  has  been  equally 
tremendous.  To  this  end  we  must 
apologize  to  numerous  curriculum 
experts  in  the  primary  field  whose 
articles  are  being  carried  over  into  a 
second    installment    section    of    this 


issue  to  be  published  in  the  spring 
months. 

What's  ahead?  The  fust  Mid-Cen- 
tury Report  on  the  Progress  of  Audio- 
visual Education  comes  out  in  mid- 
January:  leaders  like  Alexander  J. 
Stoddard,  Los  Angeles'  famed  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  Nikolaus  Engel- 
hardt,  noted  curriculum  expert  from 
New  York  City;  and  many  others 
ha\e  written  especially  for  this  issue. 
Budget  reports,  a  nationwide  sum- 
mary of  progress  and  problems,  and 
a  "Principal's  Guide  to  Audio- Visual 
Utilization"  will  round  out  the  Mid- 
Century  Report. 

We  conclude  this  summary  with 
the  pertinent  observation  that  See  ic 
Hear  has  already  printed  more 
school  articles  and  useful  guides  to 
available  materials  thayi-  all  other 
audio-visual  journals  combined.  The 
schools  are  a  big  and  literally  un- 
opened market,  in  the  classroom 
sense,  and  we  intend  to  serve  their 
interests  exclusively  in  this  publica- 
tion. Onl)-  rn  this  way  can  we  keep 
faith  with,our  readers  and  with  those 
producers  and  manufacturers  who 
realize  that  an  undivided  editorial 
program  is  the  only  sure  path  to  real 
marketing  success.  — OHC 


See  &  Hear  Magazine 

812  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10 

New  York  Bureau 

Robert  Seymour,  Jr.,  in  Charge 

489  Fifth  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  Bureau 

Edmund  Kerr,  in  Charge 

6605  Hollywood  Boulevard 
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SOUND  RECORDING    at  a  reasonable  cost 

High  fidelify  16  or  35.   Quality  guaranteed. 

Complete  studio  and  laboratory  services. 

Color  printing   and   lacquer  coating. 

ESCAR  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE,  INC. 

7315  Carnegie  Ave.  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Phone:  Endicott  2707 
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CONTINU/NG  THE  BIGGfST  5CH001  YMR  IH  AUDIO-VISUAl  HISTORYl 

EBFiLMS  ANNOUNCES 
9  MORE  IMPORTANT  CLASSROOM  FILMS... PLUS  A  GREAT 

NEW  FILMSTRIP  SERIES! 


The  world's  largest  library  of  authentic  class- 
room motion  pictures. . .  now  adds  9  more  classroom 
films. 

These  new  EBFilms  have  been  created  for  to- 
day's needs  in  today's  schools.  But  like  all  EBFilms, 
they  are  so- basic  to  every  school's  program  they  will 
be  used  for  years  to  come. 

With  the  eleven  EBFilms  announced  last 
month  teachers  now  have  twenty  important  and  much- 
needed  new  subjects  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  library ...  in  addition  to  more  than  300 
EBFilms  in  use  today! 

All  EBFilms  are  forceful,  absorbing  teaching 
instruments.  Educators  know  they  may  select  them 
with  confidence  and  assurance.  Because  for  twenty 
years  EBF  has  provided  schools  with  their  basic  needs 
in  authentic  teaching  films. 

Order  now  through  your  local  EBF  represen- 
tative, or  write  EBFilms. 


GENERAL 

SCIENCE 

FILMSTRIP    SERIES 

Simple  Machines                   El 

ements  of  Electrical  Circuits 

Series  and  Parallel  Circuits 

Fuels  and  Heat 

Home  Electrical  Appliances 

Distributing  Heat  Energy 

Atmosphere  and  Its  Circulati 

on                        The  Weather 

Ears 
and  Hearing 


Your 
Voice 


The 
Nurse 


Synthetic 
Fibers 


Circus  Day 

in 
Our  Town 


f  \w'     Home 

Painting     I      and  Industry 

An  X 


An 
Abstraction 


Sand 
Painting 


Education's  Best  Films 
for  2(1  years 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  inc. 


WILMETTE,   ILLINOIS 
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HOW  TO  PLAN 

FOR  lluLf,  Z^eciiue. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 


DA-LITE   SCREEN    COMPANY,    INC. 

2723    No.    Pulaski    Road,   Chicago   39,    III. 

Without  oblieation  to  us  please  sond   your  two  brochures 

"Designs  for  Visual  Education"  aod  "Planning  for  Effective 

Projection." 

Name 

School  or  IruUlulion 

Sired 

Cily 


Zonr 


Sln(r 


QUALITY  SCKllNS  FOK  40  YEARS 


So  Children  May  Learn 


The  See  &  Hear  Editori.\l 


WHO  IS  THE  CHILD  in  the  kindergar- 
iLii  \slio  speaks  well,  distinctly,  and 
with  purpose?  Who  is  that  child  in  the 
Hvsl  grade  who  quickly  gi^asps  the  meaning  of 
^vord  symbols?  Who  are  the  children  in  the 
second  grade  ^vho  dra^v  those  fascinating  pic- 
tures of  community  helpers  and  describe  them 
hi  such  a  vivid,  enthusiastic  manner?  And,  who 
are  the  children  in  the  third  grade  who  begin 
to  write  their  ideas  with  facility,  with  understand- 
ing, and  with  gieat  interest? 

It  matters  not  what  form  of  expression  we 
describe,  children  do  not  express  themsehes 
creatively  through  some  magical  inner  force. 
W^hile  this  occasionally  may  be  the  case,  the 
usual  child,  well-adjusted,  normal  in  his  growth 
development  and  intellectual  ability,  is  able  to 
find  means  of  expression  largely  in  terms  of  his 
backgrounds  of  experience,  in  terms  of  his 
breadth  and  variety  of  experience.  Psychologists 
tell  us  that  creative  ability  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  genius  as  it  is  something  which  springs  from  a 
deep  reser\oir  of  experience  with  things,  with 
people,  and  places. 

Hoiv  do  our  smallest  learners— kindergarten 
and  primary-grade  children— gain  these  wide 
backgrounds  of  experience?  True,  the  child  who 
comes  from  a  home  environment  of  books,  inter- 
ested parents  and  travel  opportunity  may  ha\e  a 
head  start  toward  such  an  advantage. 

Today,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  wise 
organization  of  kindergarten  and  primary-grade 
learning  environments  are  not  willing  to  leave 
things  to  the  chance  of  home  environment,  but 
instead,  carefully  organize  learning  experiences 
and  learning  opportunities  which  will  allow 
every  child  the  opportunity  of  experiencing 
luidely,  so  that  his  chances  for  creative  expres- 
sion may  be  guaranteed  him  to  an  extent  not 
thought  possible  years  ago. 

But  just  how  can  this  be  done?  First,  let's 
examine  hoAV  the  yoiuig  child  does  learn!  How 
does  the  child  ^vho  begins  his  formal  school  ex- 
perience learn  abotit  his  environment?  As  he 
comes  to  school,  he  looks  about  him.  He  observes 
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ilic  objects  of  nature.  He  uiitonstiously  listens 
to  the  environmental  sounds  which  identity  the 
objects  in  nature.  He  hears  the  rush  and  clang  ol 
trafHc.  He  observes  the  motor  vehicles,  the  buses 
and  the  trucks.  \Valking  through  the  park,  he 
obser\cs  the  trees,  the  cro;s'n  of  lea\es,  the  small 
(lowers,  the  leaves  of  grass.  He  listens  to  the  rush 
of  the  Avind  through  the  branches  and  the  song 
of  the  bird  who  nests  among  them.  As  he  meets 
his  friends,  he  observes  their  clothes,  their  facial 
expressions,  their  mannerisms  and  attitudes;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  associates  all  of  these  with 
their  \oices  and  their  conversation.  He  learns  in 
the  way  which  nature  intended— through  the  ear 
and  through  the  eye— the  natural  a\'enue  for 
becoming  a^vare  of  his  environment. 

And  now  let's  follow  him  into  the  classroom. 
In  yesteryear  his  classroom  may  have  been  a 
bare  environment  of  seats  screwed  to  the  floor, 
of  blackboards  methodically  covered  with  sym- 
bols, of  bare  curtained  windows.  In  this  environ- 
ment which  violated  most  of  the  laws  of  natural 
learning,  he  was  expected  to  find  out  about  the 
world  about  him,  a  world  which  was  virtually 
shut  a-^vay  from  his  intensely  curious  mind,  giv- 
ing him  little  opportunity  to  see  it,  to  listen  to 
it,  to  understand  it. 

But  today,  forward-looking  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  sought  to  imitate  the  natural 
way  of  learning— learning  through  the  avenues 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  In  the  classrooms  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  level,  there  have  now 
been  evolved  ways  of  bringing,  the  world  about 
him  to  the  attention  of  a  young  learner.  Through 
ex(*ursions  into  the  community,  through  oppor- 
tunities for  bringing  specimens  of  that  field-trip 


experience  into  the  classroom,  a  Ijcgiiniing  was 
made.  Through  wcllillusiraicd  book.s,  through 
vividly  colored  pictures  and  designs,  the  walls  of 
these  classrooms  have  become  transformed  into 
interesting  things.  But  beyond  this- those  things 
which  administrators  and  teachers  feel  are  im- 
portant in  the  world  outside,  nature,  community 
helpers,  textile  processes,  are  capable  of  being 
brought  into  these  primary  classrooms  from  any 
portion  of  this  Avorld  environment  through  the 
miraculous  medium  of  fihnstrip  and  film  so  the 
child  may  see— hear,  and  learn  for  himself!  ' 

Fortunate  today  indeed  is  the  child  A\ho  enters 
the  learning  environment  which  is  complete  with 
learning  tools— the  sound  motion-picture  film, 
the  slide  and  fihnstrip,  the  radio  and  transcrip- 
tions—all communicating  ideas  which  become 
his  "deep  -well  of  information"  from  which  will 
spring  the  child's  individual,  creative  expression. 
From  these  deep  wells  of  backgioimd  experi- 
ences, the  child  today  has  something  about  which 
to  express  himself.  He  now  has  experiences  about 
which  to  draw,  ideas  to  express  through  creative 
dramatics,  backgrounds  of  experience  which 
bring  meaning  to  the  printed  word— to  oral  and 
^vritten-  communication.     . 

In  order  to  suggest  a  selected  series  of  audio- 
visual materials,  which  today  are  available  to  anv 
kindergarten  and  primary-grade  child,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  films  and  filmstrips  are  included. 
Here'  is  the  hope  for  an  intriguing,  better,  fas- 
cinating, more  efficient  school  environment  whicli 
^vill  make  the  world  understandable  and  exciting 
to  our  youngest  learners— the  kindergarten  and 
primary  children. 

— W.    A.    WiTTICH 
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BEHIND    THE    SCREEN 

Rural  Health  Film  Program  Brings 
a  Sharp  Increase  in  Projector  Sales 
in  Wisconsin  Experimental  Program 

♦  "So  successful  has  been  the  co- 
operation of  school  and  cominunitv 
in  using  and  recognizing  the  place  of 
films  in  the  field  of  health  education 
in  Rock  County,  Wise,  that  12  out 
of  24  one-room  rural  schools,  partici- 
pating in  a  county-wide  experiment, 
have  purchased  their  own  16mm 
sotind  projectors,"  William  Dewey, 
supervisor  of  visual  aids,  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health,  announced 
recently. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Don 
aid  Upson,  county  school  superin- 
tendent, the  program  was  set  up  for 
use  of  sound  films  in  health  educa- 
tion in  one-room  rural  schools.  This 
year  24  new  schools  in  another  dis- 
trict of  the  same  county  are  experi- 
menting with  projection  equiptnent 
in  health  education.  Mr.  Dewey  looks 
forward  optimistically  to  seeing  the 
purchase  and  use  of  more  projectors 
in  the  countv. 


Racine  School  Teachers  Register 
for  1950  Audio-Visual  Workshops 

♦  An  audio-visual  workshop  for 
teachers,  sponsored  by  Racine  Public 
Schools,  will  be  held  evenings  in  Ra- 
cine, Wise,  in  the  fall  of  1950.  The 
workshop  will  consist  of  16  two-hour 
meetings  and  will  count  for  two 
semester  hours  of  college  work  to- 
ward summer  school  requirements. 
Objectives  of  the  course  will  be  to 
give  teachers  an  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  audio-visual  field  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  possibilities  in  im- 
proving teaching  and  learning;  to 
teach  the  most  effective  methods  of 
using  audio-visual  materials;  to  ac- 
quaint teachers  with  sources  of  ma- 
terials and  to  develop  standards  of 
evaluating  teaching  aids,  and  to 
teach  the  operation  of  several  types 
of  projection  equipment. 

Already  in  progress  at  the  Racine 
School  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation is  an  audio-visual  In-Service 
Training  Course  for  teachers.  Ob- 
jectives of  this  course  are  to  secure  a 
better  knowledge  of  sources  and  types 
of  audio-visual  equipment  and  mate- 
rials   with     emphasis    on     effective 


methods  of  use  in  the  teaching 
process. 

"The  Quiet  One"  Soon  Due  inl6mm! 

♦  Athena  Films,  Inc.  annoimces  that 
it  will  soon  release  for  16mm  projec- 
tion the  67-minute,  prize-winning 
documentary  film,  The  Qiiiet  One. 
Produced  by  Film  Documents,  Inc., 
this  film  about  the  emotional  disturb- 
ance of  an  unloved  child  was  filmed 
in  the  streets  and  homes  of  Harlem 
arid  at  the  Wiltwyck  School,  a  cor- 
rection institution  for  problem  chil- 
dren. It  pictures  a  little  Negro  boy 
as  he  drifts  into  delinquency  because 
he  is  neglected  and  rejected  by  his 
parents  and  forced  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hate  with  an  unsym- 
pathetic grandmother.  At  Wiltwyck 
he  is  nursed  back  to  mental  health 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  psy- 
chiatrists. 

An  authentic  portrayal  of  modern 
psychiatric  methods.  The  Quiet  One 
is  endorsed  bv  the  Group  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychiatry.  It  was 
chosen  "best  picture  of  the  year"  by 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  and 
acclaimed  as  outstanding  film  at  the 
Edinburgh  Film  Festival. 


Digging    Iron   Ore   in   Open    Pit  Mine   in   Mesabl 
Range,   Minnesoto 


Presenting 
A  5  STAR 

Production 


-k    EXCELLENT   PHOTOGRAPHY 
if    CLEAR    ANIMATION 
^.SIMPLE    DIRECT   NARRATION 
if    GENUINE    INTEREST 
ir    RICH    UNDERSTANDING 


For  the  Middle  Grades  and  High  School  Classes 

"IRON  ORE  MINING" 

Another  Academy  "first"  in  Natural  Color  or  Black  and  White 
—  an    outstanding    film    of   truly    effective    instructional    value. 

"IRON  ORE  MINING"  explores  the  source  and  hondling  of  this  mosi 
essential  metot^  in  a  monner  that  leoves  a  lasting  impression  and  true 
knowlege  of  an  important  industry.  Anlmoted  mops  show  the  principle 
sources  of  iron  ore,  featuring  the  famous  open  pit  mines  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  Actual  scenes  show  and  explain  the  unique  mining 
operations  —  clearing  away  top  soil  with  huge  draglines,  mammoth 
power  shovels  scooping  tons  of  ore  in  one  bite  and  loading  into 
trucks  —  moving  conveyors  lifting  the  ore  to  roil  cars  —  taking  of  ore 
samples  —  shipping  to  Lake  Superior  docks  and  dramatic  loading 
into  huge  ore  boots.  These  boats  ore  then  shown  passing  thru  the 
great  "Soo  Locks"  on  their  way  to  the  Blast  Furnaces  and  Steel  Milts 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  This  film  is  also  an  excellent  study  in 
transportation   methods  and   should   be   included   in   every  film   library. 

Preview  Prints  sent  to  those  inrerested  in  film  purchase— wri/e  for  Cataiogt 


Iron  Ore  Boat  at  Loading   Docks   in   Duluth,  Minnesota 


Look    to    ACADEMY 
for   Only    the   Finest 
in    Educationot 
Motion    Pictures! 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  AUIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 
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♦  The  first  two  months  of  1950 
will  see  ihiee  important  audiovisual 
education  iDiikrcnces  in  widelv  scat- 
tered sections  of  the  nation.  They 
are  an  AudioA'isual  Conference  on 
the  Hradley  I'nixersitv  campus,  Peo- 
ria, 111.,  fanuarv  10;  the  Ainnial  Con- 
ference of  the-  C'alifornia  .\udio-Vi- 
siial  Education  .Association  in  San 
Francisco,  January  13  and  11:  and 
the  ainuial  section  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A..  to  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  during  the  A.A.S.A.  Con- 
ference in  February. 

Bradley's  Audio-V intal  Conference 
Features  State  Leadership  Panel 

♦  The  Bradley  University  confer- 
ence will  take  place  in  Bradley  Hall 
Auditorium  and  Dr.  E.  Van  Allen, 
director  of  the  Uni\crsity's  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  will  he  chairman.  Ma- 
jor speakers  ■will  include  Dr.  Van 
Allen;  Miss  Bertha  Landers,  head  of 
the  .\udio-Visual  Department  of  the 
Peoria  Public  Library;  Lewis  V.  Pet- 
erson, director  of  Visual  Aids  Service, 
University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  John  H. 
Harris,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Peoria  Public  Schools;  S.  E.  Alkire, 
director,  audio-visual  education. 
State  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Wilfred  Harris, 
professor  of  education  at  Bradley; 
and  O.  D.  Maddox,  community  rela- 
tions representative  of  the  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Company. 

California's  A-V  Directors  Meet 
With  School  Supervisors  Jan.  13-14 

♦  The  California  association's  meet- 
ing will  coincide  with  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Bay  Area  Section  of 
the  California  School  Supervisors  As- 
sociation in  a  joint  program.  The 
first  morning  of  the  conference,  at 

"the  High  School  of  Commerce,  will 
include  a  discussion  of  "The  Tech- 
nique of  Over-All  Staff  Planning  for 
Improvement  of  Instruction."  Dr. 
Jay  Conner  will  preside.  Afternoon 
workshops  will  include  a  series  of 
planning  sessions  in  various  instruc- 
tional areas  and  a  discussion  of  the 
selection  and  utilization  of  appro- 
priate audio-visual  instructional  ma- 
terials. Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clish  will  be 
principal  speaker  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  that  e^ening.  The 
second  day  %vill  consist  of  classroom 
demonstrations  and  discussions  in- 
cluding demonstration  of  the  use  of 
a  standard  school  broadcast.  Confer- 
ence headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb. 


Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT  ON   PERSONALITIES  AND  EVENTS 


Giorcia's  Dr.  R.\chel Sutton 
.  .  .  Iter  cliallenging  statement  on  the 
rt'sj>onsibility   of  elementary  princi- 
pals appears  on  page  11  of  this  issue. 

Broad  Program  of  Administrative 
Topics  to  Be  Discussed  at  DAVI 

♦  D.A.V.L  meetings  in  February 
will  cover  administrative  problems  in 
organization  and  maintenance  of  au- 
dio-visual education  services  in 
schools,  teacher  education  and  intra- 
coUege  audio-visual  education  service 
problems,  and  a  review  of  significant 
new  materials  and  developments  in 
the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 
The  New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association  will  be  hosts  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

Newly  -  elected  officers  of  the 
D-.A.V.I.  are  Francis  W.  Noel,  presi- 
dent; James  W.  Brown,  first  vice- 
president;  Lelia  Trolinger,  second 
vice-president;  and  delegates  at  large 
Leslie  Frye,  Irene  F.  Cipher  and 
Winifred  Crawford. 

Second  Annual  College  Conference 
to  Be  Held  at  Stephens  College 

♦  Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
second  audio-visual  conference  on 
"The  Effective  Utilization  of  Audio- 
\'isual  Materials  in  College  Teach- 
ing," at  Stephens  College,  Columbia. 
Mo.  in  1950.  Additions  will  be  made 
to  last  year's  invitation  list  and  insti- 
tutions invited  will  be  asked  to  send 
two  representatives:   a  specialist  in 


audio-visual  materials  and  a  repre- 
sciii.uixc  of  ihe  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

Representatives  of  more  than  30 
colleges  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Stephens'  conference,  according  to 
latest  word  received  from  Dr.  Robert 
dcKieffer  at  press  time. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Observes 
20th  Anniversary  in  Holiday  Mood 

♦  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
producers  of  educational  sound  mo- 
lion  pictures,  celebrated  its  20th  an- 
niversary December  16.  Since  it  was 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1929,  the  com- 
l>any  has  increased  its  library  of 
16mm  films  for  classroom  use  to 
more  than  320  different  subjects. 
Co\ering  the  curriculum  from  kin- 
dergarten to  college,  EBF  has  sub- 
jects relating  to  primary  science, 
chemistry,  physics,  human  and  ani- 
mal biology,  health  and  hygiene, 
social  studies,  history,  arithmetic, 
athletics,  home  economics,  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  teacher  training  and 
(hild  development,  in  its  film  library. 

Three  men  launched  ERPI  films 
two  decades  ago.  When  ERPI  films 
became  a  part  of  EBF,  so  did  these 
three.  They  have  supervised  produc- 
tion of  every  sound  film  in  the  EBF 
library.  Dr.  V.  C.  .\rnspiger,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  EBF,  was  ap- 
pointed to  ERPI  in  the  fall  of  1929. 
to  do  research  in  development  of 
standards  of  production  for  class- 
room films.  Dr.  Melvin  Brodshaug, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  product 
development  for  EBF,  and  James  .\. 
Brill,  vice-president  in  charge  of  cre- 
ati\e  design  for  EBF,  joined  ERPI 
shortly  after  Dr.  .Arnspiger  and,  to- 
gether, the  trio  pioneered  the  pro- 
duction of  educational  films. 

loiva  State  Holds  First  Television 
License  .4mong  Educational  Groups 

♦  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
terms  itself  the  first  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain a  television  permit.  The  college 
station  will  operate  on  its  own  chan- 
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(CONTINUED    FROM    PRECEDING    PAGE) 

nel  and  supplement  its  existing  AM 
and  FM  facilities.  Iowa  State  has  a 
five-kiloAvatt  transmitter,  film  camera, 
16mm  projectors,  slide  projectors  and 
other  ecjiiipment  associated  with  the 
television -of  real  or  film  subjects. 
See  ir  Hear's  Editor  Gives  Class 
Demonstration  to  5,000  Teacliers 
♦  Dr.  Walter  A.  VVittich,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Uni\ersity  of  Wisconsin,  and  editor 
of  See  &  He.^r,  last  month  gave  a 
demonstration  of  classroom  teaching 
with  auclioxisual  aids  before  an  au- 
dience of  5,000  teachers  attending 
the  annual  conxention  of  the  \ew 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  .\t- 
lantic  City. 

Dr.  W'iitfch's  preseniation  was  one 
(jf  the  highlights  of  the  main  j^ro- 
gram  of  the  general  session.  The 
program  was  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Visual  Education  Associa- 
tion, an  affiliate  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
and  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction  of  the  National  Ediua- 
tion  Association. 

Tiie  clemonstiaiion  emphasized 
classroom  teaching  with  audio-visual 
aids  so  ih;it  ihe  classroom  teacher 
might  sec  the  corieci  method  of  use 
1.)!  such  teadiing  aids.  A  sixth-grade 
class  was  assembled  on  the  stage  of 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of -Conxention 
Hall  for  purposes  .of  the  demon- 
stration. Manx  forms  of  audio-\  isual 
aids  were  used  to  introduie  the  sub- 
ject to  ihe  pupils.  Tlien  (lie  uKiiion 
picture,  Siiliarii,  produced  by  United 
World  Films,  was  shown  the  class, 
alter,  whidi  a  class  discussion  of  the 
film   was   lield.    The  demonstration 


was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
teacher  audience. 

Membership  of  the  New  Jerse\ 
\isual-aid  association  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  8,680  this  year.  Newly 
elected  officers  in  the  organization 
are  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Biut,  principal 
of  Central  School,  Glen  Rock,  N.J., 
president;  Lyola  C.  Pedrick  of  Cam- 
den High  School,  Camden,  N.J., 
southern  vice-president;  Dr.  Arnold 
^V.  Reitze,  principal  of  P.S.  12,  Jer- 
sey City,  northern  vice-president;  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Parnes  Medes  of  Burnett 
Street  School,  Newark,  N.}.,  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Reitze  will  continue  as 
editor  of  Visial  News,  the  N.J.V.E. 
■  A.  publication. 

Illinois  Audio-Vistuil  Directors ' 
Form  Association,  Elect  Officers 
♦  A  meeting  cjf  Illinois  audio-\isual 
directors,  sponsored  by  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  held  on  November  30 
and  December  I  in  the  Centennial 
Building,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Dis- 
cussions centered  on  the  role  of  the 
audio-visual  director  in  curriculum 
development. 

Part  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in 
the  discussion  of  the  formation  of 
an  Association  of  Audio-Visual  Di- 
rectors in  Illinois.  It  was  decided  by 
the  group  to  elect  officers  for  this 
year,  xvhose  duties  it  would  be  to  con- 
duct organizational  plans.  James  P. 
Fitzwater,  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
was  elected  president.  Alvin  B.  Rob- 
erts, Western  Illinois  State  College, 
was  chosen  as  vice-president,  and 
S.  E.  Alkire,  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  x\as  elected 
executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  appointed  a  pro- 
gram connnittee  consisting  of  Donald 


A.  Ingli,  chairman,  E.  \\' .  Nevosad, 
E.  J.  Bambrick,  Blanche  Quigley, 
and  L.  V.  Peterson,  to  plan  for  a 
spring  meeting.  A  constitution  com- 
mittee composed  of  .\.  B.  Roberts, 
chairman;  John  H.  Griffith,  Charles 
J.  Moore,  T.  H.  Boardman,  and  Mrs. 
Violet  Auwarter,  was  also  appointed 
to  study  suggestions  concerning  pol- 
icies, membership,  meetings,  etc.,  and 
to  present  these  at  the  next  meeting 
for  action. 

New  Coronet  "Dental  Health"  Film 
for  Classroom  Use  Receives  Seal 
of  the  American  Denial  Association 

♦  Coronet  Instructional  Films'  re- 
cent production.  Dental  Health— 
How  and  Why,  has  been  awarded 
the  seal  of  approval  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  The  lO-minute, 
color  or  black  and  white  film  brings 
to  the  screen  a  timely  repcirt  on  such 
vital  subjects  as  diet  ancl  its  relation 
to  the  growth  ancl  decay  of  teeth, 
new  sodiimi  fluoride  applications 
and  brushing  and  cleaning  methods. 
Producers  were  ably  assisted  in 
production  by  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
Maury  Massler  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Dr.  John  C.  Bergmann,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Chicago 
Department  of  Health.  The  final 
script  and  footage  were  re\  icwed  and 
appnncd  by  the  American  Dental 
Association's  Council  on  Dental 
Health.  Prints  may  be  purchased 
from  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65' 
E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
and  are  available  for  temporary  use 
from  principal  film  rental  libraries. 
Some  dental  associations  and  indi- 
\idiial  dentists  are  reported  plan- 
ning to  donate  prints  to  their  local 
schools.  • 


Un.ovv:  1)R,  Waltir  A.  WiriKir  (/(//j  prcstiits  iliissroDm  audio- 
visual dcmrjtisirulioti  lo  5,000  ieudii'rs  and  udrninislralors  attending 
New  Ji'niy  Education  Assn.  icssiun.  (Phulii  l>y  Harold  Huinjeld). 
See  ir  Hearts  editor  used  inufiy  fonns  nf  audio  i'isiial  aids  to  devrlnp 
subject  matter. for  the  class. 


Bfi.ow:  Sfifooi,  onK  I M  s  mm'Rom  "Uintai.  UrAi.iii"  (/.  lo  r.) 
.4.  H.  PrilzlalJ,  Heattli  &  Physical  education  Director,  Chicago 
Schools:  EllsicoTth  C.  Dent,  Coronet's  Director  of  Distribution;  Dr. 
/.  Il(jy  lilayncy.  University  of  Chicago;  and  Dr.  Charles  IV.  Free- 
man, Dean.  Northivestern   Unijiersitx  Dental  School. 
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The  Elementary  Principars  Responsibility 
for  an  Audio  -Visual  Program 

by  Rachel  Sibley  Sution 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia,  College  of  Education 


Tilt  IIMK  IS  I'ASr  when  an  elementary  school 
limits  its  instructional  materials  to  books. 
I'.nipliaiis  on  the  experience  curriculum,  adap- 
tation of  instruction  to  the  individual,  and  the  adjust- 
ment oj  the  child  within  his  culture,  have  forced  the 
elementary  school  to  search  for  and  examine  critically 
many  media  for  learning.  The  experience  curriculum 
cmploxs  all  teaching  methods  and  techniques  in  vital 
creative  combinations.  1  he  contribution  ot  one  method 
is  situational,  depending  upon  the  time,  place,  teacher 
and  pupil,  all  persons  concerned  with  it,  their  attitudes 
and  backgrounds.  The  learning  process  is  greatly  facil- 
itated h\  the  use  of  a  variety  of  visual  and  objective 
aids. 

riic  library  of  an  elementary  school  is  considered 
inadequate  if  it  houses  only  books;  it  it  has  no  place 
lor  pictures,  fdms,  film  strips,  slides,  recordings,  and 
many  samples  of  children's  work.  The  library  in  the 
modern  elementary  school  has  annexed  a  materials 
bureau  that  contains  audio-visual  aids  such  as  slides, 
fdmstrips,  motion  pictures,  flat  pictures,  projectors, 
stercopticans,  records,  radios,  and  magnetic  recorders. 
In  addition  there  are  scientific  exhibits,  models  of  air- 
planes, halDitats,  towns,  buildings,  costumes,  mounted 
animals,  flower  and  rock  collections,  and  other  record- 
ings of  the  schools'  activities. 

The  principal  of  the  elementary  school  has  a  three- 
fold responsibility  in  the  audio-visual  program:  1)  the 
collection  of  instructional  materials,  2)  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  3)  use  of  the  materials.  The 
manner  in  which  he  discharges  this  responsibility  re- 
flects his  understanding  of  the  child  and  the  curriculum, 
as  well  as  his  energy,  initiative  and  administrative 
ability. 

Three  Basic  Steps  for  Audio-Visual  Service 
The  principal's  responsibility  of  collection  is  continu- 
ous whether  he  starts  from  the  beginning  or  has  an 
established  department  of  audio-visual  aids.  The 
modern  curriculum  is  a  li\e,  dynamic,  vital  succession 
of  experiences  unpredictable  in  detail.  Mechanically 
organized  courses  of  study  have  proven  inadequate,  and 
frozen  collections  of  book  and  non-book  materials  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  elementary 
school. 

A  common  complaint  of  teachers  is  that  the  audio- 
visual aids,  particularly  films  and  film  strips,  used  in 
their  schools  are  unrelated  to  classroom  activities.  The 
time  given  to  a  film  is  largely  wasted  and  residts  in 
little  more  than  a  major  interruption  in  the  day's 
program.  .Another  complaint   is   that   the  selection   of 


instructional  aids  is  too  narrow.  A  limited  number  of 
subjects  has  been  used  and  the  types  of  audio-visual 
aids  restricted.  .\  third  complaint  is  that  the  contribu- 
tions children  can  make  to  the  audio-visual  collection 
have  been  ignored.  Materials  created  in  the  classroom, 
books,  pictmes,  buildings,  costumes,  films,  and  record- 
ings should  be  encouraged  and  given  a  special  place 
in  the  school's  storehouse  of  learning  aids. 

Other  Useful  Suggesiio.ns  to  Aid  Principals 
The  principal  should  encourage  teachers  to  spend 
lime  during  the  planning  week  before  school  opens  and 
at  other  specified  times  during  the  year  in  an  appraisal 
of  aids  owned  by  the  school.  A  committee  of  teachers 
and  parents  may  be  appointed  to  preview  newer  films. 
I'he  entire  staff  should  be  encouraged  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  this  committee  for  the  purchase  of  audio- 
visual aids. 

rhe  principal  should  make  available  to  teachers  cat- 
alogues from  audio-visual  libraries  in  various  state  de- 
partments and  uni\ersities,  and  lists  of  free  and  inex- 
pensive materials  from  industrial  and  commercial  firms. 
The  principal  should  be  familiar  with  the  research  on 
the  use  of  instructional  aids. 

Each  teacher  should  understand  the  operation  ot 
machines  owned  by  the  school  and  should  have  de- 
veloped skill  in  handling  them,  such  as  projectors,  wire 
recorders,  public  address  systems,  and  record  players. 
Many  teacher  education  institutions  give  instruction  in 
service  courses  to  enable  their  graduates  to  develop  the 
necessary  skills.  It  is  the  principal's  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  if  the  teachers  possess  the  skills  and 
to  see  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  them. 
The  projector  that  stays  in  the  principal's  office  has 
little  value  to  the  school,  and  the  principal  who  is 
afraid  to  trust  the  equipment  to  the  teachers  restricts 
its  use. 

Physical  Facilities  Should  Be  Adequate 
It  is  the  principal's  responsibility  to  see  that  the  audio- 
\  isual  materials  are  organized  and  made  easily  available 
to  teachers  through  a  satisfactory  cataloging  and  distrib- 
uting service.  Older  children  in  ^  school  have  assumed 
some  responsibility  for  distribution  and  operation  under 
the  guidance  of  the  central  office.  \  suitable  place  for 
using  and  storing  the  equipment  should  be  provided. 
The  principal  may  become  a  member  of  a  community 
film  committee  to  procure  better  films  for  children 
shown  at  local  theaters.  Special  community  groups  may 
look  to  the  principal  for  help  in  a  wider  use  of  audio- 

(continued   on   the   folloxving   page) 
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visual  materials.  Films  on  child  development  are  aids 
to  discussion  in  parent  groups. 

The  audio-visual  program  does  not  grow  from  a  mere 
abundance  of  material,  just  as  the  curriculum  of  a 
school  does  not  grow  from  the  stone  and  steel  in  its 


structure.  The  principal  and  teachers  through  the  ar- 
rangements of  bulletin  boards,  blackboards,  discovery 
tables,  museums,  collection  shelves,  through  field  trips, 
pictures,  slides,  books,  films,  and  recordings  may  foster 
for  each  child  a  growth  climate  in  the  classroom. 


Can  We  Afford  Audio -Visuals? 


HERE  IS  A  PLAN  TO  HELP  YOU  INITIATE  A  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

by  R.  E.  Turley,  Audio- Visual  Director,  McKees  Rocks,  Pennsylvania 


-Fi 


1  iN.^NCiAi.  LIMITATIONS  will  not  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  an  audio-visual  program  which 
entails  the  expenditure  of  very  substantial 
sums  of  money."  With  this  ultimatum  many  school- 
men dismiss  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  that 
science  has  made  available  to  implement  the  educational 
growth  of  boys  and  girls.  The  problem  is  not  whether 
we  can  afford  to  embark  on  such  a  venture  but  rather 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  utilize  facilities  which  add 
measurably  to  educational  achievement. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  set  forth  in  this  article  a  plan 
by  which  an  audio-visual  program  may  be  inaugurated 
regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  the  district. 

Select  a  Leader  for  Your  Committee 

I.  Select  from  your  teaching  force  that  individual 
who  has  shown  interest  in  the  field  or  who  possesses 
those  characteristics  of  leadership  which  will  enable 
him  to  chair  a  committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  outlining  a  method  of  procedure.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  represent  all  fields  and  grade- 
levels  of  the  curriculum. 

Survey  Available  Audio-Visual  Materials 

II.  Have  the  committee  survey  the  system  tabulating 
all  equipment  possessed  by  the  schools  and  noting  care- 
fully the  levels  at  which  it  can  be  utilized.  This  survey 
may  include  maps,  charts,  globes,  still  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, recordings,  microscopes,  hand  lenses,  etc.  The 
material  already  at  your  disposal  will  be  a  revelation. 


VVe  have  found  that  teachers  frequently  defeat  their 
own  purpose  by  failing  to  use  available  materials.  VVe 
are  prone  to  criticize  the  administration  for  not  buying 
new  equipment  while  that  which  has  been  acquired 
accumulates  dust  in  obscure  cupboards  and  cloakrooms. 

List  the  Minimum  Essentials  Required 

III.  Prepare  a  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  the 
inU-oduction  of  a  program.  One  new  projector  may  be 
your  goal  for  the  first  school  year.  By  providing  one 
room  for  the  projection  of  pictures,  the  program  can  be 
arranged  to  give  all  classes  an  opportunity  to  schedule 
its  use.  If  a  special  room  can  not  be  arranged,  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  provide  dark  shades  for  most  rooms 
and  to  move  any  small  projector  to  the  desired  class- 
room. After  the  minimum  essentials  have  been  deter- 
mined, a  long-range  program  should  be  established  with 
definite  goals  set  to  be  reached  at  specific  periods. 

Make  a  Plan  to  Secure  These  Needs 

IV.  Formulate  a  plan  to  secure  equipment  and  stimu- 
late initiative  to  uncover  new  avenues  to  help  realize 
your  objective.  Many  schools  have  raised  funds  by 
presenting  plays,  by  selling  needed  articles  in  the  school 
and  community,  or  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
P.-T.  A.  in  the  ventme.  Local  civic  organizations  may 
also  be  interested  in  the  provision  of  equipment.  Sell 
them  on  the  idea  by  demonsti»ating  its  advantages  in 
cooperation  with  any  projection-equipment  company. 

Select  the  Appropriate  Type  of  Equipment 

V.  Select  equipment  only  after  many  types  have  been 
demonstrated.  Secure  the  advice  of  some  respected 
authority  in  the  field,  visit  other  systems  whose  programs 
arc  functioning  succcssfulh',  and  finally,  weigh  carefully 
the  type  suitable  for  your  requirements.  A  large  ex- 
penditure does  not  guarantee  successful  performance 
nor  floes  a  small  investment  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  complete  satisfaction. 

Provide  for  In-Service  Training  of  Staff 

VI.  Formulate  a  thoughtfullv  worked-out  plan  to 
lamiliari/c  ihe  instructional  stall  with  the  materials 
available  and  the  techniques  necessary  to  realize  the 
greatest  educational  benefit  from  their  use.  Literature 
which    describes    the    content    of    films    and    tabulates 
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,i>rade  placemeni  is  tlio  liisi  step,  piov  iiKil,  ol  course, 
that  the  entire  slatl'  is  sold  on  the  value  ol  the  program. 

Instructional  lilms  depicting  the  jirogressiNe  steps  in 
utilizing  films  in  the  classioom  should  constitute 
vour  first  booking.  Suili  suhjei  ts  may  be  obtained  from 
the  full  list  of  educational  lilm  producers  irecjuenth 
listed  in  the  materials  source  jiages  of  See  8:  Hear. 
.\cquire  their  catalogs  and  build  a  refcien<e  card  file 
Irom  such  sources  in  alphai)eli(al  order,  ranging  througli 
.\cademy  Films,  Bray,  Brandon  Films,  Bailev,  Barr, 
('oroiiet  Instructional  F'ilms.  F,ncy(  lopaedia  Biitannica 
F'ilms,  the  Jam  Hanciy  Organization,  International  Film 
Bureau,  Films  of  the  Nations,  British  Information  Serv- 
ices, Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  through  to 
Young  America  Films.  Many  more  should  be  listed,  ol 
course,  and  a  carefid  card  file  will  hcl])  avoid  anv  oxer- 
sight  among  either  16mm  film  or  filmsirip  producers. 

I'luis  vou  begin  to  prepaic  for  classroom  inili/ation. 
Emphasize  the  necessity  for  careful  preparation,  show- 
ing, and  followup.  The  purpose  of  the  entire  program 
may  be  defeated  if  the  teacher  objective  is  mcrelv 
entertainment.  A  simple  mimeographed  recjuisiiion 
form  may  be  filled  out  and  submitted  to  tiu  director  of 
the  program,  who  will  schcdidc  the  films  on  or  near  the 
desired  dates.  Upon  receipt  of  booking  confirmations, 
his  schedule  for  the  entire  school  can  be  .set  up  and  each 
instructor  notified  by  means  of  a  mimcogra|)hcd  form 
listing  the  specific  play-dates.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
some  form  of  film  evaluation  be  recjuired  with  the  use 


of  eadi  new  lilin.     I  In-,  cliiiiinales  lesc  iKiliiiiiig  m.ileri- 
aK  III    i|iiesii()iial)lc   \aiin-. 

These  Are  Other  .Sources  of  .Matciials 

\'II.  Have  the  lommiitee  secme  informati(jn  as  to 
the  sources  of  free  educational  films.  Educational  films 
are  available  from  (.eneral  Electric,  General  Motors, 
Westinghouse  FHettric,  Bureau  of  Mines,  .Modern  Talk- 
ing rittures,  .\ssociation  Films,  Depaitmeiit  of  Interior, 
and  the  extension  divisions  of  colleges  and  universities, 
to  mention  a  vets  few.  Secure  (atalogues  and  make 
them  available  to  all  members  of  the  staff.  There  are 
also  sexeial  guides  to  films,  free  and  iciiial.  being 
published,  which  you  may  wish  to  consult. 

Balance  Your  Demands  to  Your  Progiam 

\l!l.  lie  careful  that  the  iiumi)er  of  films  requested 
for  use  in  aii)  given  field  docs  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  common  sense.  It  may  be  wise  to  allocate  the  nuinber 
of  bookings  per  staff  member  uniil  the  effectiveness 
of  the  procedure  has  been  exaluaicd. 

Of  course,  these  suggestions  vvill  not  sol\e  all  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  an  audio- 
visual program,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  help 
simplify  what  often  seems  to  be  a  complex  problem. 
Can  we  afford  it?  A  defeatist  attitude  will  not  serve  to 
surmount  obstacles.  Teachers  whose  hearts  arc  wrapped 
uj)  in  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  can't  afford  not 
to  afford  it.  They  will  find  iiviys  diid  rnraiis.  9 


Learning  to  Read  Through  Films 

by  Herbert  V.  Olandcr,  School  ot  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


ATe.\cher  is  Seldom  More  GRAriFiED  with  the 
progress  of  young  learners  than  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades.  Particularly  in  the 
first  grade  does  the  evidence  of  learned  information 
really  make  itself  evident  in  everything  that  the  cliil- 
dren  say,  do  and  accomplish.  Thus  it  is  so  important 
when  introducing  young  learners  tcj  the  world  about 
them  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  room  learning 
environment  which  really  lives,  which  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  to  observe,  and  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  things  they  are  investigating  through  first- 
hand experiencing. 

This  experiencing  may  take  place  in  the  classroom 
through  a  variety  of  materials  which  are  pro\  ided  for 
them:  good  picture  books,  models,  sandtables,  toys, 
opportunities  for  dramatic  pla\,  and  even  beyond  that, 
the  opportunity  to  get  oiuside  the  classroom  and  in- 
vestigate the  community,  to  visit  the  homes  of  friends 
in  the  same  class,  to  walk  down  main  street  and  stop  in 
at  the  grocery  store,  the  florist's,  the  filling  station;  to 
inquire  at  the  police  station,  post  office:  to  ask  the  milk 
man  on  his  route  where  he  has  come  from  and  where 
he  is  going. 

All  these  lead  up  to  one  thing.  Let's  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  simple  sentence,  "The  horse  walked  down 
the  street."   .\  child  must  he  .iblcto  draw  upon  imagery 
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associated  with  horse,  down,  and  street.  In  short,  unless 
he  knows  of  things  that  are  four-footed,  large,  that 
wRinny,  and  are  capable  of  pulling  a  fom-wheelcd  milk 
wagon,  and  can  associate  this  animal  with   this  woik. 

(  c  o  N  T  I  ,\  f  F.  I)    o  N    r  u  I     !■  c;  L  1  o  w  I  N  G    p  A  (;  E  ) 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

there  is  little  chance  that  the  true  imagery  which  the 
word  "horse"  should  conjure  up,  will  be  the  same 
imagery  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil. 

Hence  it  is  with  "down"  and  "street"  and  most  other 
vocabulary  items  which  the  learner  is  first  going  to 
distinguish  as  a  working  part  of  his  oral  vocabulary  and 
later  as  a  functioning  part  of  his  reading  experience. 

In  combining  all  the  elements  of  a  rich  learning 
experience,  what  will  we  want  in  this  classroom?  We 
mentioned  a  few— books,  bulletin-board  displays,  sand- 
tables,  models,  good  toys— toys  which  find  likenesses  in 
everyday  life,  wagons,  automobiles,  airplanes,  boats, 
building  blocks,  but  beyond  this,  what  about  the  mo- 
tion picture  film,  filmstrips  and,  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  into  the  community  through  field 
trips? 

The  Screen  Can  Enrich  Our  Environment 

With  the  present  emphasis  upon  meaning  in  the 
teaching  of  reading— meaning  which  is  drawn  from  rich 
background  experiences,  more  attention  is  being  given 
today  to  the  materials  of  instruction,  to  the  building  of 
a  rich  environment  for  learning. 

Audio-visual  material  can  be  instrumental  in  encour- 
aging pupils  to  read  with  comprehension,  providing 
these  materials  reveal  to  him  experiences  in  the  topic 
or  subject  matter  which  is  later  dealt  with  as  simple 
stories  in  the  pre-primer,  the  primer  or  the  first  reader. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  bringing  this  ^vorld  of 
environmental  experiences  into  the  primary  classroom 
is  through  the  motion  picture  film. 

Time  Is  Just  One  Learning  Handicap 

Picture  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  first  grader  who  is 
now  just  beginning  to  acquire  experiences  which  are 
related  to  colonial  children.  What  are  some  of  his 
handicaps?  He  must  overcome  time,  must  he  not?  He 
lives  today  and  for  today  and  what  happened  150  years 
ago  has  no  meaning  to  him,  nor  has  the  term,  "150 
years  ago."  He  knows  nothing  about  the  costumes,  the 
habits,  the  attitudes  of  children  toward  their  parents, 
about  their  responsibilities  around  the  house  except 


through  the  magic  of  the  motion  picture  film.  Colonial 
Children',  for  example. 

Recapturing  the  Past  ^Vith  True  Realism 

Let's  ask  oursehes  what  new  experiences  in  learning 
are  made  available  to  the  children  so  that  as  they  begin 
to  read  simple  stories  about  these  experiences,  meaning 
will  be  accomplished.  Consider  then  the  film,  Colo- 
nial  Children,  which  depicts  in  authentic  setting, 
a  self-sufficient  home  in  colonial  times,  a  home  in  the 
wilderness,  yet  complete  with  furnisliings,  clothing,  the 
means  by  which  a  living  might  be  wrested  from  the 
wilderness  enxironment.  The  children  of  today  can  hear 
the  children  of  yesterday  talk,  act,  perform  their  house- 
hold responsibilities,  and  watch  their  attitude  toward 
their  parents.  After  the  children  see  such  a  film,  then 
let's  ask  ourselves,  "Ai'e  we  now  in  a  better  position  to 
talk  about  life  in  that  time,  or  better  yet,  to  read  mean- 
ingfully the  stories  which  relate  to  that  time  in  our 
country's  past?" 

Space  Is  No  Deterrent  to  Our  Te.\chers 

Now,  let's  consider  another  problem,  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  understand  people  who  li\e  far  away.  Here  we 
encounter  the  problem  of  distance.  What  experience 
have  primary-grade  children  with  distance?  They  know 
only  of  their  own  environment,  their  own  homes,  their 
own  communit)',  possibly  their  own  state  if  they  ha\e 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  on  trips.  But,  suddenly  to 
whisk  them  2,000  miles  away— this  is  asking  too  much. 
And  what  can  we  do  about  it?  We  could  use  a  film  such 
as  Heidi-.  Through  Heidi,  the  youngster  of  today  has 
an  opportunity  actually  to  be  with  this  little  Swiss  girl 
who  suddenly  finds  herself  the  unwanted  guest  of  her 
rather  unfeeling  grandfather.  The  opportunity  to  li%e 
her  experience  as  she  keeps  goats,  works  the  garden,  and 
lives  among  the  scenic  alps,  develops  relationships  with 
villagers  and  finally  wins'her  way  into  the  affections  of 
her  grandfather  is  truly  a  background  experience  with 
reality.  Now  what  will  happen  when  this  same  child 
reads  a  book  by  that  name?  Ask  any  librarian.  Your 
judgment  will  coincide  with  her's,  I'm  sure. 

Films  Also  Broaden  Our  Vocabularies 

Thus  it  is  with  other  films  which  we  find  of  use  in 
the  primar\  and  intermediate  grades  where  problems  of 
time,  distance,  and  remoteness  are  successfully  over- 
come by  the  magic  of  the  teaching  film— the  teaching 
film  which  lives— which  recreates  segments  of  reality  in 
our  own  classrooms  and  builds  these  inherent  funda- 
mental backgrounds  of  reality  upon  which  all  learning 
must  be  based  in  order  to  be  effecti\e. 

Films  also  present  experiences  which  help  the  child 
more  easily  and  more  fully  to  understand  new  words 
not  encountered  in  every  day  con\ersation.  Take,  for 
example,  the  film,  Navajo  Indians^,  which  reveals  the 
geographic  environment,  activities,  and  customs  of  the 
Navajo  Indians.  Cooking,  weaving,  gardening,  silver- 
smithing,  bartering,  home  building,  and  a  native  dance 
are  depicted,  along  with  reproductions  of  con\ersation 


^Colonial  Children,    (10  min)    sd.   purchase.  $45,  EBFilms. 
"Heidi,   (45  min)  sd.  apply.  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd 
St.,  New  York,  New  York. 

•^Navajo  Indians,  (U  min)  sd.  purchase.   EBFilms. 
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and  iniisic.  rcrhaps  for  the  first  time,  ilic  child  hears 
the  words  such  as  "arrow,"  "silversmith,  "  "barter," 
"corral,"  "monument,"  etc.  He  watches  the  Indians  at 
work  shearing  the  sheep,  weaving  blankets,  trading,  and 
participating  in  colorful  festivals.  He  does  not  have  to 
depend  on  long  complicated  descriptions  of  what  these 
new  words  mean— he  can  sec  for  himself  and  when  he 
comes  across  these  same  words  again  in  reading  or  con- 
versation, they  will  bring  a  definite  image  to  mind. 

Bring  a  New  Appreciation  of  the  Classics 

-As  the  child  grows  in  experience  so  too  will  his  range 
of  subjects  and  materials  .grow.  He  begins  to  read  not 
only  about  people  around  the  ivorld  today,  but  also 
about  life  in  foreign  countries  more  than  a  himdred 
years  ago.  He  begins  to  become  acquainted  Avith  the 
great  classics  of  literature.  This  calls  for  new  experiences 
if  he  is  to  fully  appreciate  his  reading.  The  film, 
Engla7td.  Rackgrnund  for  Literature^,  for  example. 
brings  students  a  new  appreciation  of  our  classics,  a 
share  in  the  inspiration  of  our  literary  immortals.  By 
means  of  the  fdm,  they're  off  to  England.  They  see  great 
sprawling  London  come  to  life.  They  wander  across 
the  charming  English  countryside.  They  see  the  majesty 
of  the  all-surrounding  sea;  and,  all  the  while  they  hear 
the  undying  words  of  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Masefield  and  other  "greats"  this  storied  land  has  in- 
spired. In  this  dynamic,  beautifully  woven  film  lies  the 
secret  of  literary  understanding  e\ery  teacher  wants  to 
unlock  in  her  classroom.  It  is  a  literary  journey  that  will 
ne\er  be  forgotten-scenes  that  will  be  recalled  a  thou- 
sand times  as  the  students'  study  of  literature  progresses. 

New  Films  Improve  the  Art  of  Reading 

Not  only  do  films  provide  background  experiences 
for  new  places,  people  and  ideas,  new  words,  but  many 
actually  go  beyond  this  and  are  instrumental  in  point- 
ing out  suggestions  on  how  to  read,  the  use  of  the  libra- 
ry, hints  for  choosing  books,  and  tips  on  how  to  get 
more  out  of  your  reading. 

How  to  Read  a  Book-  docs  much  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  that  arise  in  a  child's  mind  when  he  is 


selecting  a  book.  What  informal  ion  is  needed?  .  .  .  What 
tiiicstions  are  to  be  answered?  .  .  .  What  does  the  book 
offer?  .  .  .  and  others.  The  fdm  also  suggests  the  author's 
attitude,  where  to  look  for  key  ideas  and  how  to  use 
I  hem  in  rapid  reading,  when  to  read  qfiickly  and  when 
lo  read  with  greater  care. 

Realizing  the  Treasures  Which  Books  Hold 

Choosing  Books  to  Read  is  the  sioi  \  ol  books-ijooks 
to  provide  a  fund  of  knowledge— books  whose  pages 
jjrovide  tears  or  laughter-the  great  books  of  man's 
ideas  and  hopes,  and  the  technical  volumes  filled  with 
charts  and  diagrams-each  with  a  message  awaitin'g  the 
reader.  Just  as  Peter's  quest  for  information  on  photog- 
raphy leads  him  from  a  beginner's  volume  to  books  on 
composition  to  a  novel,  and  finally  a  work  on  art,  so 
does  this  film  lead  students  to  a  greater  realisation. of 
the  treasures  which  books  hold  for  them. 

It  is  much  less  frightening  to  a  child  if  he  is  first 
introduced  and  made  acquainted  with  such  things  as 
dictionaries  and  libraries  before  he  is  handed  a  diction- 
ary or  suddenly  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  library 
without  any  previous  introduction.  One  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  showing  the  child  the  advantages  and 
workings  of  the  dictionary  and  the  library  is  by  means 
of  film. 

Once  Again:  Books  Alone  Are  Not  Enough 

JVc  Discover  the  Dictionary'^  is  based  on  a  carelul 
study  of  dictionary  problems,  teaches  dictionary  skills, 
including  use  of  guide  words  and  distinguishing  manv 
kinds  of  dictionaries. 

It's  Your  Library-  introduces  the  librar\  as  a  source 
of  rich  adventure  to  a  nine-year-old.  It  shows  the  variety 
of  material  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  child's  interests,  and 
the  many  ways  in  ^vhich  librarians  help  children  make 
the  best  use  of  their  library. 

.And  so  the  list  of  advantages  in  using  the  teaching 
fdm  grows  and  grows  until  today  teachers  arc  finding 
out  that  the  film  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  classroom 
eqiupment  as  books— necessary  for  firsthand  experience 
and  imderstanding.  « 


tnn  ^^  '  ^'"^^eround  for  Literature,  (10  min)  sd.  purchase.  S45,  b/w 
$90,  Color.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Chicago  1,  111.  Also  =Ho!d  to  Read  a 
Book,  Choosing  Books  to  Read,  (10  min)  purchase.    S45,  also  Coronet  Films 


iIFe  Discover  The  Dictionary,  (10  min)  sd.  purchase.  $45,  Coronet.  "-Ifs 
Your  Library,  (10  min)  sd.  purchase.  J45,  Vocational  Guidance  Films.  Inc 
215  East  Third  St.,  Des  Moines  8,  Iowa. 


■Is  j(iS( mating  tis  a  Irrasure  hunt  was  our  scarcli  for 
speriuirus   of   the   niiiinnls  xvc   liad   seen   in    the  films. 

OUR  Stldy  ok  Animals  took  us  around  the  world— 
wc  tra\cled  faster  than  the  fastest  airplane— we 
tra\eled  by  means  of  film. 

Few  second-graders  ha\e  had  the  opportunity  to 
tra\el.  But,  their  curiosity  luuing  been  aroused  b\ 
stories,  pictiues  and  con\ersation,  they  begin  to  wonder 
about  the  rest  of  the  world  and  what  part  it  ^vill  and 
does  play  in  their  lives.  Second-grade  teachers  in  Glen- 
coe,  Illinois,  have  helped  their  children  de\elop  the 
theme,  "Can  we  live  alone  and  independently  in  Glen- 
coe?"  for  social  studies  work  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
children  aware  of  their  place  in  the  world  setting. 

The  children  and  I  called  a  "council"  meeting,  and 
we  discussed  all  the  things  we  could  study  to  help  us 
understand  more  about  the  problem.  We  could  have 
started  activiiy  in  a  great  number  of  interesting  fields, 
but  one  of  the  ideas  that  especially  attracted  the  children 
was  the  animals  of  the  world.  And  interest  in  the  idea 
gained  moment uin  through  conversation  and  guided 
suggestions. 

I  HERE  Were  iM.\nv  Things  We  Wa.nted  to  Know 

■  The  children  discussed  the  things  they  would  like  to 
Twid  out  about  the  animals  of  the  world.  How  many 
diflcient  kinds  of  animals  were  there?  .  .  \Vhere  did 
they  all  live  and  what  were  their  homes  like?  .  .  .  How 
did  they  get  their  food,  especially  baby  animals? .  .  .  How 
did  they  protect  themselves?  .  .  .  Animals  differ,  some 
live  in  water,  some  Hy  and  some  just  stay  on  land!  To  tie 
in  more  more  directly  with  our  theme  about  living  and 
things  we  are  dependent  upon,  we  also  wanted  to  find 
out  if  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  as 
dependent  on  animals  as  we  were. 

"Now,  what  can  we  do  to  find  out  all  these  things 
that  we  want  to  know?"  the  children  were  asked.  They 
offered  to  bring  animal  books  from  home  and  pictures 
from  papers  and  magazines. 

"There  are  mo\ies,  too,  aren't  there?"  was  more  a 
statement  than  a  (juestion,  and  this  was  no  surprise. 
'.Already  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  second  grade, 
these  children  had  become  acquainted  with  films  and 
had  found  them  a  satisfying  source  of  information  and 
enjoyment. 

Many  animal  films  were  previewed  and  the  four  that 


Animals,  Films 
and  Second-Graders 

THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WORLD  WAS  OPEN  TO  US 

•  by  Gertrude  K.  Schmahl 

Primary  Teacher,  Glencoe  (Illinois)   Schools 


were  selected,  best  seemed  to  fit  our  particular  needs— 
they  yvere  direct  and  simple  in  presentation  and  the 
contents  informative. 

Baby  Anijnals*  showed  bab\  geese,  deer,  pelicans, 
skiuiks,  raccoons  and  opossums  in  the  processes  of  eat- 
ing, mo\ing  about  and  being  cared  for.  The  likenesses 
and  differences  between  the  young  animals  and  their 
mothers  were  pointed  out,  and  the  concept  of  how  na- 
ture has  adapted  animals  to  their  environment  was 
introduced. 

These  Films  Brought  Nature  Into  Class 

Ho^v  animals  are  equipped  to  move  about  in  search 
of  food  or  protection  was  illustrated  in  Hqw  Anitnals 
Move*.  Pets,  the  spider  monkey,  deer,  panther,  elephant, 
insects,  snail,  snake,  fish,  starfish,  and  squid  were  shown 
moving  about  on  land,  in  the  water,  and  in  the  air, 
or  by  a  combination  of  these.  We  could  see  from  this 
how  nature  has  equipped  them  for  nio\ement  in  their 
natinal  environment. 

How  various  animals  get  their  food  and  how  nature 
particularly  adapted  them  for  this  purpose  was  inter- 
estingly told  in  Hon'  Animals  Eat*.  \Vt  observed  animals 
such  as  the  eagle,  road  rimner,  pelican,  garden  spider, 
praying  mantis,  anteater  and  raccoon. 

We  saw  the  deer,  octopus,  blowfish,  alligator,  arma- 
dillo, box  turtle,  porcupine,  polar  bear,  flounder,  scor- 
pion, and  the  rattlesnake  defend  themselves  in  real 
action  shots.  Animals  defend  themselves  by  means  of 
escape,  protective  armor,  protective  coloration,  or  poison 
fangs  and  stings.  These  were  all  illustrated  in  the  film. 
How  Animals  Defend  Themselves*. 

New  Ideas  and  Interests  AVere  .Stimulated 

The  films  not  only  made  informational  materials  like 
books,  pamphlets,  pictures  and  specimens  take  on  new 
meaning,  but  now  we  actually  had  the  feeling  that  we 
had  been  there  watching  them.  The  films  also  stiinulat- 
ed  original  ideas  for  group  and  individual  interests 
and  activities. 

Some  of  the  children,  who  had  been  on  trips  or  had 
seen  particular  animals  around  home  and  at  the  zoo, 
gave  descriptions  of  the  animals  they  had  seen.  Interest 
in  this  "speech-making"  was  stimulated  by  what  we  call 
the  "Sharp-Eyes  Club,"  and  youngsters  who  gave  talks 
were  reminded  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  member 
of  the  club. 

We  were  also  interested  in  bringing  specimens  to 
school  where  we  coidd  study  them  more  closely.  At 


*Saby  Animals,  How  Animals  Move,  How  Animals  Eat,  How  Animals 
Defend  Themselves,  (8  min  each)  sd.  purchasr.  Young  America  Film*.  Inc.. 
U   F..   41st  St.,   New  York    \~,  N.V. 
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various  times  tliroughout  the  year  a  horned  toad,  two 
lizards,  two  salamanders,  a  baby  alligator,  a  chameleon, 
three  baby  ducks,  a  Cocker  spaniel,  a  rabbit,  three  tur- 
tles, two  goldfish,  four  tadpoles,  a  hainpstcr,  a  Banty 
hen  and  two  white  mice  answered  roll  call  in  our  class- 
room. We  also  kept  specimens  of  insects. 

Children  were  motivated  to  talking  about  their  pets 
at  home  and  telling  the  class  what  they  learned  about 
them.  They  were  also  interested  in  finding  good  homes 
for  stray  pets. 

Our  Activities  Program  Was  Very  Extensive 

Extensive  activity  was  centered  around  displays  and 
scrapbooks.  Pictures  of  animals  found  in  magazines, 
papers,  and  other  sources  at  home  were  pinned  to  the 
bulletin  board.  After  everyone  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
them,  they  were  pasted  into  scrapbooks.  One  group 
was  interested  in  making  an  animal  alphabet  book  and 
another  dcxeloped  a  book  for  recording  information 
about  animals  that  lived  in  or  on  certain  elements,  such 
as  land,  water  or  both. 

The  children  coupled  some  of  the  facts  they  had 
learned  with  creative  work  and  painted  and  sketched 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats.  Many  modeled  ani- 
mals of  clay  and  after  painting  them,  made  panoramas. 

We  took  time  off  from  some  of  the  more  strenuous 
activities  to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  animals  to  men, 
especially  farm  animals.  We  didn't  overlook  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  owning  and  caring  for  a  pet,  nor  how 
much  enjoyment  the  animals  at  the  circus  and  zoo 
offer  people. 

Interest  in  Geography  Was  Another  Result 

Our  study  of  animals  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  geography,  too.  We  wanted  to  know  where 
we  could  find  all  these  animals  and  where  the  places 
were  that  we  had  seen  in  the  films.  We  hung  maps  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  up  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  marked  the  places  we  wanted  to  remember 
with  miniature  figures. 

After  seeing  foreign  animals  in  their  natural  settings, 
we  became  more  aware  of  the  animals  around  us.  W^e 
made  trips  which  we  called  "nature  walks"  in  order  to 
observe  at  first-hand,  bird  nests,  squirrels  and  the  homes 
of  other  animals  we  see  every  day.  We  even  listened  to 
hear  how  many  animal  and  bird  calls  we  could  identify. 

We  Think  the  Films  Were  Most  Useful 

A  trip  to  the  zoo  and  highlights  of  animals  by  way 
of  a  radio  quiz  program  are  only  two  more  of  the  nu- 
merous activities  which  grew  out  of  this  study  of  animals 
—a  study  which  caught  and  held  the  interest  of  the 
children  largely  by  use  of  films.  The  16mm  film  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
animals  of  the  world  and  gave  them  a  feeling  of  famil- 
iarity with  creatures  they  may  never  see.  Thus  the 
newest  aid  to  teaching— the  16mm  film— takes  even 
second  graders  "beyond  the  horizon"  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  world  they  live  in.     • 


Following  the  filmstrip  shoiuing,  children  conducted 
their  own  research  and  developed  jollowup  projects  rang- 
ing from  artwork,  map  investigation,  to  animal  games. 


'Round  the  World 
With  Filmstrips 

ANIMAL  STUDY  LEADS  TO  MANY  ACTIVITIES 

•   by    Mrs.  R.  O.  Linder  and 

Miss  Marie  Frcdcrickson,  Monroe  Kleineniary 

School,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

Our  Fourth  Grade  Year  in  school  was  passing  all 
too  quickly.  The  results  of  some  testing  we  had 
been  doing  revealed  that  the  children  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  using  simple  "research"  materials.  Work 
study  skills  were  really  fairly  well  established.  Then 
the  filmstrip  entitled  Animals  Around  the  World  came 
to  my  thoughts.  The  children  would  enjoy  delving  into 
it.  I  previewed  the  film  after  school.  I  was  thrilled  with 
what  1  saw  in  the  filmstrip  and  noted  all  the  possibilities 
for  research  that  it  included. 

The  very  next  day  we  completed  the  "research"  table 
and  bulletin  board  we  had  been  assembling.  However, 
many  additional  materials  were  added  as  our  research 
progressed. 

The  Range  of  Materials  Was  Very  Broad 

Such  an  airayl  The  materials  represented  a  correla- 
tion of  subjects  the  filmstrip  content  made  possible: 
Reading,  Science,  Geography,  History,  and  Literature. 
Among  our  materials  were  maps— good  maps,  a  world 
and  physical,  political,  several  national  geographic  maps, 
and  globes— a  graphic  project  globe,  a  Cartograft  globe, 
and  a  desk  globe;  and  books:  the  "Webster's  Elementary 
Dictionary,"  an  atlas,  all  in  our  room  library— the 
"World  Almanac"  the  "Book  of  Facts,"  "Nature  Libra 
ry,"  "Readers,"  our  own  texts,  "Exploring  in  Science'  : 
and  magazines— many  magazines  about  geography.  The 
Des  Moines  Register,  the  weekly  reader  and  a  carefull) 
selected  group  of  literature  books— "Rainbow  in  the 
Sky,"  "Singing  'World,"  "Animals  Exerywherc,"  "The 
Animal  Book"— to  mention  a  few,  became  our  reading 
resources.  We  were  ready  to  begin. 

We  spent  several   days  with   the   filmstrip   and   our 

(C  O  N  T  I  N  U  F  D      on      T   M  E      F  O  L  L  O  \V  I  N  (,      I'  A  (.  1    ) 
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research.  Recently  we  saw  the  Popular  Science  film  A 
Visit  to  Catalina  Island  and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
As  we  looked  at  and  discussed  the  filmstrip,  Aixiinah 
Round  the  World*  it  seemed  as  if  a  real  live  buffalo 
had  come  into  our  room.  Then  a  white-tailed  deer 
sprang  forth  with  nimble  grace.  A  huge  grizzly  bear 
lumbered  on.  Wolves  bared  their  fangs  for  an  Arctic 
battle.  A  ribbon  seal  glistened  on  the  Arctic  ice.  A  tiger 
crouched  in  the  jungle.  The  majestic  lion  brought  forth 
this  exclamation— "The  King  of  the  Beasts!"  This  at- 
mosphere captured  imaginations  and  charged  the  room 
with  an  eagerness  for  expression.  In  the  soft  light,  with 
attention  focused  on  the  scenes.  e\en  the  most  self- 
conscious  became  voluble. 

New  Ideas  Lead  lo  Fi  kiiikk  Acuviues 

1  lie  pictures  opened  a\eiuies  of  thought  that  de- 
manded further  information.  Possible  sources  for  more 
information  were  discussed  and  though  no  tlefinite  as- 
signments were  made,  contriijiitions  made  on  the  ilaxs 
following  revealed  that  all  the  children,  -(vhose  insatiable 
curiosity  had  been  whetted  !))■  the  realistic  pictures, 
had  been  alert  and  busy. 

They  discovered  that  their  local  newspaper  featured 
a  picture  and  a  story  about  the  panic  that  overtook  a 
herd  of  buffalo  on  Catalina  Island  during  the  recent 
snow  storms  there.  Magazines  \ielded  excellent  pictures 
for  an  animal  album.  Encyclopaedias  opened  rich  \eins 
of  information,  and  research  techniques  speedily  im- 
proved. Geograph)  texts  were  viewed  in  retrospect  w'nh 
new  insight.  The  land  of  story  books  opened  ne\v  \istas 
for  further  exploration  of  good  literature.  The  diction- 
ary proved  itself  a  trusty  aid  for  pronunciation  and 
clarification.  The  trophy  room  of  a  neighbor  contrib- 
uted a  genuine  deer  skin.  One  classmate  is  the  owner 
of  a  pair  of  deerskin  mittens. 

The  Filmstrip  Helped  in  Other  Sildies 

The  discussions  and  research  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  some  erroneous  opinions  had  de\eloped  as 
weaker  readers  had  groped  about  in  the  new  vocabu- 
laries of  science  and  of  geography  with  maps  and  globes. 
Our  work  with  this  filmstrip  helped  clarify  our  work  in 
geography  and  science,  and  as  the  children  sought  to 
prove  their  statements,  the  dictionary  and  encyclo- 
paedia proved  their  true  value.  This  was  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  plant  the  seeds  of  yearning  to  seek  out 
the  truth  but  also  to  develop  the  off-neglected  pride  in 
an  ability  to  say,  "I  was  mistaken,  my  information  was 
not  authentic." 

Fourth  Graders,  just  barely  out  of  the  primary  de 
partment  where  concentration  leans  heavily  toward 
development  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  learning  and 
the  use  of  texts  of  simple  arrangements,  particularly 
need  stimidating  experiences  that  will  induce  them  to 
try  their  wings,  so  to  speak,  in  the  more  complicated 
areas  of  reference  materials.  This  filmstrip  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  experience  for  that  need.  • 


•.Available    from    I'opiilnr    Sticiuc    l'ul>li<.hiiig    Co.,    353    4lh    Ave.    New 
Yort    10.   N.Y. 


Good  Foods  Party 


SECOND-GRADERS    STUDY    FOODS   ON    SLIDES 

by  Mrs.  Cecil  Brickner 
of  the  Lincoln  School,  Peoria,   Illinois 

As  A  CLIMAX  TO  OUR  STUDY  OF  FOODS  and  health, 
we  decided  to  have  a  "Good  Foods  Party"  for 
second  graders  and  mothers. 

^Vhat  to  do  at  the  party! 

The  children  suggested  many  things:  talks,  scrap- 
books,  murals  and  modeled  clay  fruit— and  then  some- 
one asked,  "Can't  we  make  some  slides?" 

"Of  what?"  "Of  the  foods  that  make  us  strong— 
\cgetables,  fruit  and  milk." 

"Yes,  and  to  show  the  good  table  manners  we  talked 
about." 

This  was  oiu'  solution! 

The  children  eagerly  offered  more  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  slides  and  we  were  off  on  a  new  adventure—" 
planning  a  party  at  which  Ave  ^vould  have  slides  to  show 
the  ideas  we  had  learned. 

We  Drew  Pictures— .\nd  Colored  Slides 

We  were  soon  busy  choosing  the  health  ideas  we 
wanted  to  show  our  mothers.  Sometimes  a  pupil  found 
the  picture  he  wanted  to  use  for  his  part  in  the  program 
and  drew  the  picture  on  a  slide  and  then  colored  it. 

After  we  had  finished  our  slides,  we  wrote  invitations 
to  the  mothers,  asking  them  to  come  to  the  Friday  after- 
noon party— our  health  party  where  we  planned  and 
served  sliced  carrots,  spread  with  peanut  butter;  apples 
cut  in  half;  graham  crackers;  and  milk. 

The  clay  before  the  party,  we  discussed  some  rules 
for  proper  behaA'ior  at  a  party.  A  boy  was  chosen  to 
stand  at  the  door  to  receive  the  guests  and  to  escort 
them  to  their  seats.  Other  members  of  the  class  were 
selected  to  prepare  and  scr\'e  the  food. 

On  the  day  of  the  party,  after  our  guests  had  arrived, 
the  program  began.  .-Vnd  the  highlight  of  the  program: 
the  showing  of  the  slides,  of  course,  to  show  what  Ave 
had  learned.  Each  child  inserted  the  slide  he  had  made 
the  projector  and  told  about  it.  The  slides  and  talks 
almost  completely  summarized  everything  we  had 
learned  about  food  and  brought  in  other  units  of  stud\ 
as  well. 

In  This  Way  We  Visualized  Health  Ideas 

One  boy  showed  a  picture  of  beets  and  lettuce  and 
emphasized  that  we  need  vegetables  e\erv  day  to  keep 
us  healthy  and  to  make  our  bones  and  teeth  strong. 

Another  slide  pictured  a  bottle  of  milk— milk  being 
one  of  the  best  foods  we  have,  .\ccompanying  a  picture 
of  a  bowl  of  fruit  was  a  commentary  on  how  necessary 
fruit  is  to  our  health  and  well-being.  The  importance 
of  butter  and  bread  in  our  diet  was  also  shoAvn  and 
discussed.  The  children  were  showing  their  \isualized 
health  ideas. 

.Xrithmetic  gained  prominence  with  the  slide  showing 
six  eggs.  Not  satisfied  with  stressing  the  value  of  eggs 
in  our  diet  alone,  the  \ouno;  narrator  Avas  also  much 
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(oiucrncd  ^vitli  the  tail  thai  ilitrc  arc  twelve  eggs  in  one 
tlo/(.ii  and  thai  six  eggs  arc  one  halt  do/cii. 

Table  manners  were  illustrated  on  a  slide  jjitturing 
a  Doy  with  nicely  tf)nibcd  hair,  and  another  showing 
a  girl  eating  with  one  hand,  holding  the  other  in  her 
lap.  A  picture  of  a  giil  jiassing  some  bread  to  a  boy 
was  followed  with  the  comment  that  we  should  not 
reach  for  food  but  ask  someone  to  please  pass  it 
and   then   say,   "Thank   you." 

Another  boy  told  about  the  film  we  had  seen.  Funda- 
mentals of  Diet*.  The  film,  he  explained,  told  of  some 
of  the  experiments  that  had  been  carried  on  with 
rats  and  guinea  pigs.  Those  which  had  not  re- 
ceived the  right  kind  of  food  were  smaller,  tlieir  fur 
was  rough,  and  their  eyes  sore;  the  rats  and  guinea  pigs 
that  had  been  properly  fed  -(vcre  larger,  their  fur  was 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  their  eyes  bright  and  shiny. 

The  mothers  examined  with  interest  the  large  mural 
with  the  colorful  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  milk 
products,  all  neatly  labeled.  The  fruits  we  had  modeled 
out  of  clay  receixed  their  share  of  attention  too. 

After  the  program,  each  child  went  to  his  assigned 
task  in  preparation  for  the  lunch. 

Many  of  Our  Class  OBjEcrnviis  BiiNi  i  iriiD 

The  pupils  displayed  enthusiasm  in  this  project  from 
the  \c\)  Ijeginning.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  were 
correlated  in  making  the  booklets,  writing  the  in\ita- 
tions,  and  in  labeling  the  mural.  Arithmetic  was  help- 
ful in  figuring  out  how  many  apples  to  buy.  The  scrap- 
book,  minal,  and  clay  articles  were  purposeful  art  activ- 
ities carried  on  in  connection  with  the  study  of  food. 
More  than  that,  however,  the  slides  ga\e  the  cliildren 
a  chance  to  summarize  the  information  they  had  learned 
and  in  presenting  the  slides  whh  short  talks,  they  had  a 
chance  to  evaluate,  organize  and  apply  this  newly 
acquired  knowledge. 

In  this  study,  the  pupils  learned  much  about  good 
food,  they  were  stimulated  to  form  better  ideals  of 
strong,  clean,  healthy  bodies,  and  learned  how  to  attain 
them,  they  were  encouraged  to  form  good  eating  habits, 
and  more  than  that,  they  found  in  the  slides  a  vital 
means  of  self-expression. 

And  so  our  unit  on  food  was  brought  to  a  satisfyingly 
successful  close— due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  use  of 
glass  slides  as  a  forceful  summary,  slides  which  are 
inexpensive  (they  can  be  used  again  and  again)  —slides 
which  place  complete  responsibility  on  the  learner  and 
enthuse  him  with  a  zest  for  learning.  • 


'Fundamfntah  of  Diet,   (10  min)   sd.  purchase.  §45,  EBFilms. 

Bflow:  "Good  Foods  P  \rt\  "  lunihcs  were  nutritious  and  deli- 
cious; our  ou'71  handinnde  slides  and  talks  lieljied  iimke  the  jtarly 
instructive,  loo. 


Projecting  Themes 


OPAQUE  PROJECTION  AID.S  IN  COMPOSITION 

•  by  Dr.  Elizabclh  Pilaiu,  Kn^lish  Department 
Rail  State    Teadiers'  College,  Miimic,  Indiana 

■k  "VVi:  don't  have  to  wait  a  week  to  get  our  papers 
back.  The_y're  flashed  on  the  screen  the  day  wx-  write 
them  and  we  correct  them  right  then  and  there.  Some- 
times we  miss  a  point  and  the  teacher  is  right  there 

to  say  something." 

»  *  * 

"Lots  of  times  we'd  forget  what  we  wrote  about 
before  we  got  oiu'  themes  back.    By  that  time  we  didn't 

care  ...  it  was  all  ancient  history  to  us." 

*  «  « 

"I  like  the  idea  of  reading  my  own  theme  from  the 
screen.  That  way  I  can  tell  whether  the  other  fellows 
get  what  I'm  driving  at.  Then  I  know  whether  or  not 
1  have  done  a  good  job  of  making  them  see  things  my 
way.  Of  course,  sometimes  I  make  mistakes  in  reading 
aloud  that  1  wouldn't  have  been  called  for  if  I   had 

just  handed   in  a  written   comp." 

*  *  * 

"When  the  lights  go  out  and  the  comp  goes  on  that 
little  screen  up  front,  we  all  seem  to  strain  ourselves 
to  see  and  hear  everything.  The  class  period's  over 
before  you  know  it  and  we  really  learn!" 

*  *  * 

"When  I  see  what  the  others  are  doing  and  how 
my  work  stands  up  with  theirs,  I  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  kind  of  a  grade  I  am  going  to  make.    Sometimes 

it  helps  me  figure  out  how  I  can  make  my  work  better." 

*  *  * 

"The  only  thing  I  don't  like  about  having  my  comp 
put  on  the  screen  for  everybodv  to  read  is  that  it  takes 
me  so  long  to  fix  one  up.  I  don't  want  everybody  to 
find  out  how  little  I  know  about  spelling  words  right 
and  getting  my  granunar  straight.  It's  a  lot  more  work. 
Besides  I  don't  have  a  typewriter  and  I  have  to  write 
so  carefully  so  everybody  can  read  it  if  you're  going 

to  put  it  on  the  screen." 

*  *  « 

There  you  have  student  opinion  on  our  experiment 
with  projecting  themes  for  class  grading.  I  think 
they  have  hit  most  of  the  high  spots.  Although  these 
students  were  college  freshmen,  my  prior  experience 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  leads  me  to 
believe  like  results  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
grade  level  by  a  careful  teacher. 

All  of  these  comments  have  grown  out  of  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  opaque  projector  in  an  English 
composition  situation,  a  use  which  (cjuite  obvious  by 
this  time)  results  in  a  good  deal  of  immediate  group 
criticism.  The  great  advantage  is,  of  course,  t)iat  no 
longer  does  one  pupil  and  the  teacher  talk  over  Qp- 
portunity  for  improvement— now  the  whole  group  is  in 
on  it.  Often  the  weight  of  group  opinion  in  a  question 
of  grammar,  style,  or  punctuation  is  a  great  forc«! 
\Vc  use  the  opaque  projector  effectively  to  learn!         • 
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"Books  Alone  Are  Not  Enough" 

A    PANEL    OF    CHILDREN'S    LIBRARIANS  BRINGS  US  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
USE   OF   FILMS,    FILMSTRIPS   AND   RECORDINGS  FOR   "THE   STORY  HOUR" 


California  Story  Hour 

b\    Mrs.  Gene  Hutchinson 
of  the  Santa  Monica    (Gal.)    Public  Library 

WHILE  TAKING  my  library  science  course  at 
the  lJni\crsity  of  Southern  California,  I  in- 
cluded work  in  audio-visual  education.  The 
result— our  film  program  has  not  been  successful  by 
chance,  but  is  the  result  of  study  and  planning. 

The  progianis  are  scheduled  and  arranged  by  the 
film  librarian,  and  the  children's  librarian  acts  as 
mistress  of  ceremonies  the  day  of  the  program. 

In  arranging  a  program,  I  select  a  subject,  such  as 
the  circus,  cowbo)s,  trains  or  boats.  Two  ten-minute 
educational  films  are  carefully  selected  which  deal  with 
the  topic.  We  rent  all  films  for  the  shows  because 
frequently  we  wish  to  add  to  the  many  children's  films 
in  our  own  collection.  This  enables  us  to  select  from 
far  and  wide. 

On  the  day  of  the  film-book  program,  the  children's 
librarian  arranges  a  special  display  of  books  on  the 
same  subjects  co\ered  in  the  films  being  shown. 

We  "break"  the  film  showings  with  a  chance  to 
stretch;  the  very  young  children  in  the  audience  just 
can't  sit  still  too  long  sometimes. 

Before  the  program  begins,  the  children's  librarian 
asks  how  many  have  their  library  cards  with  them  and 
tells  those  who  do  not  have  cards,  how  and  where  to 
get  them.  She  also  announces  the  story  hours  and  any 
other  activities  in  the  room. 

Between  each  film,  while  the  projector  is  being  re- 

Bf.low:    Don't  lie  sml/riscd  if  from  125   to  yOO  chilclicn  sIujw  up 
after  your  program  lias  been  going  a  few  moutlis. 


threaded,  the  librarian  gives  book-talks  on  choice  books 
from  the  special  display.  In  her  talks,  she  draws  out  of 
the  films  that  have  been  shown,  illustrations,  objects, 
characters  and  places  that  appear  in  the  books  that 
she  is  talking  about,  thus  correlating  the  books  with 
the  films.  Needless  to  say,  these  books  are  practically 
fought  o\er  and  the  books  on  display  vanish. 

We  dare  riot  publicize  the  programs  too  widely  be- 
cause we  cannot  Iiandle  too  large  a  crowd  in  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Room.  We  have  packed  350  children  in  this 
room  but  prefer  a  modest  125. 

Last  year  films  played  an  active  part  in  our  summer 
reading  programs.  Being  the  first  year  of  California's 
three  centennial  years,  the  theme  chosen  was  "Days  of 
'49."  The  opening  program  was  held  the  last  school 
week  of  June  and  the  films  shown  were  Mission  Life,^ 
and  Placer  Gold'.  We  do  not  sacrifice  a  good  longer 
film  for  the  preferable  ten-minute  films.  Throughout 
the  summer,  the  films  shown  were  about  western  cities 
and  state  parks.  The  final  program  was  given  the  first 
week  of  school  in  September  and  the  film  shown  was 
the  Centennial  Commission  film,  California's  Golden 
Beginniitgs.  At  this  program  the  children  were  given 
as  keepsakes,  the  "  '49'er  "  booklet  in  which  they  had 
kept  a  record  of  the  books  read  during  the  summer. 
If  20  books  were  read,  the  child  had  reached  "Eureka"— 
gold  had  been  found.  The  thought  behind  it  all  being 
the  gold  that  is  found  in  any  good  book. 

Films  are  never  used  as  a  treat  or  reward,  but  are 
used  with  three  definite  points  in  mind. 

1.  To  bring  new  children  to  the  library. 

2.  To  vitalize  the  children's  reading. 

3.  To  widen  reading  interests. 

The  emphasis  is  on  reading  good  books. 

The  results  have  been  interesting.  New  children  have 
come  to  the  library;  many  of  the  very  young  have  been 
brought  to  see  their  very  first  motion  picture.  We  k7iow 
that  -a'hen  the  youngsters  read  their  books,  the  mental 
pictures  formed  arc  clarified  because  of  the  films  they 
have  seen.  But  to  librarians  that  are  looking  for  nice, 
large,  circulation  figures,  a  note  of  warning  must  be 
included.  The  circulation  figures  for  the  day  of  the 
sIkjw  ^vill  drop  because  multitude  and  excitement  do 
not  cncoinage  browsing.  But  the  reading  interest  will 


^Mission  Life  (20  miii)  color,  Anluir  Barr  Produilions,  1265  Bresee  Ave, 
Pasadena  7.  Califoriii.t.  -Placer  Gold  (10  min)  b/w.  Arthur  Barr  Produc- 
tions. 
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Scene  jrniii  one  of  Aaidrmy  Films'  "Cixits"  fihiis 

remain,  lor  the  children  will  rcuirii  lor  a  book  on  boats 
just  like  the  ones  they  saw  in  the  movies. 

The  film-book  programs  are  given  once  a  month 
during  the  school  year  and  twice  a  month  during  the 
summer,  and  are  scheduled  so  that  the  same  program 
is  given  on  consecutive  days  at  the  main  library  and  at 
branches,  thus  cutting  down  rental  charges. 

Among  the  most  popular  programs  which  we  have 
had  was  the  circus  show  using  Circus  People'^,  and  Circus 
Animals^.  The  cowboy  show  was  equally  as  popular 
when  we  used  TJie  Cowboy-,  Cattleiite?i^  and  Pony  Ex- 
press*. 

We  also  have  film  programs  in  the  Young  People's 
Room  of  the  Ocean  Park  Branch  library.  Here  we 
encourage  discussion  and  dispense'  with  the  book-talk 
idea.  The  films  that  we  show  are  chosen  to  help  the 
teen-ager  in  social  adjustment.  To  mention  a  few; 
Dinner  Party-'  on  table  manners;  Junior  Prorn^,  the  fine 
art  of  dating:  Shy  Guy",  Are  You  Popular?^  and  Intro- 
ductions?''. These  are  the  films  that  the  adolescent  wants 
to  see  and  in  the  informal  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
"Y"  room,  they  really  get  into  some  heated  discussions, 
calling  on  the  librarian  to  help  solve  their  problems. 

The  Santa  Monica  Public  Library  opened  its  audio- 
visual department  in  November,  1947;  however,  we 
had  already  begun  working  with  films  in  our  children's 
department  and  at  branches. 

Our  experimentation  has  resulted  in  a  \ery  success- 
ful film-book  progiam  which  the  children  love.  • 


Films  in  Public  Libraries  and  Schools 

♦  Fifty  or  more  public  libraries  now  house  use- 
ful film  collections  to  serve  both  young  people 
and  adults  in  oin-  comminiitics;  the  technique  of 
the  "story  hour"  is  being  applied  bv  many  of  these 
and  it  shoidd  also  be  carried  out  in  schools  where 
audio-visual  resources  are  available  to  our  pri- 
mary teachers.  Librarian  experiences  can  help 
guide  us. 


^Circus  People,  Circus  Animals  (10  min  cachl   color.    Academy  Films. 
'The  Cowboy  (10  min)   color.    Arthur  Barr  Productions. 
^Cattlemen    (12  min)    b/w.     EBFilms. 
^ Pony  Express  (10  min)  b/w.    Arthur  Barr  Productions. 

"Dinner  Party  (20  min)  color.  SimmclMeservey,  321  S.  Beverly  Dr.. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  'Junior  Prom  (22  min)  color,  Simmcl-Meservcy.  'Shy 
Guy  (12  min)  color.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Chicago  1.  Illinois.  Mrc 
You  Popular*  (10  min)  color.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Inc.  ^Introdur- 
lion*.  (10  min)  b  w.    Simmel-Meservev. 
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Our  World  Neighbors 

I)y  .Adeline   Corri^an 
ol  (111   (it  xcland    (Ohio)    I'liblit    l.iburx 


TiiK  Chm.drf.n's  Dh'artment  in  tooperation  with 
ihe  Film  Rureaii  f)f  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
li;is  reciniK  jiresciiied  a  film-book  |)rogram 
talliil.  "Children  of  Other  Lands,"  for  the  education 
and  enjoyment  of  bovs  and  girls  in  selected  branch 
libraries. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  the  promotion  of 
international  understanding  through  the  media  of  films 
and  books. 

Countries  c  hoscn  for  the  first  series  of  programs,  each 
presented  on  an  exchange  basis  in  four  neighborhood 
branches,  were  China,  Poland,  Ireland  and  Norway. 

The  China  program  featured  the  film,  A  Peiping 
Family.  This  film  was  decided  upon  as  fulfilling  many 
of  the  requirements  of  a  good  film  for  children— inter- 
esting Chinese  family  life,  action,  -wide  interest  range, 
fascinating  scenes  and  good  photography.  As  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  film,  Marjorie  Flack's  "The  Story 
of  Ping"  was  told.  \  few  other  books  on  C:hinese  life 
and  customs  were  also  recommended. 

The  program  on  Polish  life  and  customs  highlighted 
the  film,  Mary  Visits  Poland,  and  also  featured  a  first- 
hand account  of  the  experiences  of  a  15-year-old  Polish 
boy  who  lived  in  Europe  during  \Vorld  War  II. 

The  children's  librarian,  who  chose  Ireland  for  her 
theme,  centered  her  program  around  "the  short  film, 
Irish  Children,  an  attractive  picture  of  life  in  County 
Clare.  Irish  folk  music  played  on  a  harp  and  an  Irish 
narrator  lend  charm  and  authenticity  to  the  film.  In 
preparation,  a  story  from  Hilda  Van  Stockum's  "Cottage 
at  Bantry  Bay"  was  told.  Other  books  with  Irish  settings 
were  also  mentioned. 

The  Norway  program  featured  the  excellent  film, 
Farmer-Fisherman,  on  the  subject  of  a  Norwegian 
family.  It  shows  how  these  people  combine  farming 
and  fishing  as  sources  of  livelihood.  The  story  told  was 
the  old  folktale,  "Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside,"  which  is 
a  harmonious  accompaniment  to  the  film. 

In  all  these  programs,  bookmarks  on  the  countries 
\isited  were  prepared  for  the  children  as  well  as  related 
book  exhibits.  Art  objects  and  handicrafts  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Art  Museum  and  private  collectors  to 
give  furbher  atmosphere  to  the  presentations. 

All  of  the  children's  librarians  concerned  in  the  film- 
book  program  exchanges  agrees  that  they  provide  vivid 
portraits  of  life  in  other  lands  which  the  children  can 
readily  understand.  The  children  are  stimulated  to 
greater  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  other  people. 
Children's  librarians  feel  definitely  that  the  film  is 
taking  its  place  beside  the  story  in  helping  achieve 
wider  reading,  and  more  iiiiportani,  concern  ;ind  luidcr- 
sianding  for  our  v^'orld  neighbors.  • 


'Peiping  Familv  (International  Film  Foun- 
dation); Irish  Children  (FB  Films).  See  Pri- 
marv Films  listings  in  this  issue  lor  sources 
of  other  films  noted  in  these  pages  as  well  as 
ni.in\  tides  cspc-cially  suitable  for  primary 
grade  utilization. 


A   COOP.ERATIVE   COMMUNITY   PROJECT 

Good  Films  Awaken 
Their  Young  Minds 

•   by  Mrs.  Hallie  Loomis  Cray  tor 
The  Chagrin  Falls  (Ohio)   Public  Library 

READING  TOGETHER  develops  a  feeling  of 
being  close  and  living  with  someone.  A  well- 
chosen  film  \  isualizes  the  situation  and  completes 
understanding. 

Some  children  do  not  have  good  imaginative  abilUy; 
or  sometimes  they  have  grown  up  where  they  have  been 
overpowered  by  the  commonplaceness  of  life.  They 
cannot  pretend  or  transport  themselves  to  another  clime. 
As  in  the  case  of  books  well  chosen,  the  right  movie, 
produced  in  good  taste,  with  subject  matter  and  scenery 
within  the  child's  comprehension,  will  appeal  to  them 
and  achieve  comprehension  of  people,  places,  or  things 
heretofore  unknown  to  the  child. 

In  Chagiin  Falls,  Ohio,  the  parents  conduct  an  annual 
summer  recreation  project.  The  Chagrin  Falls  branch 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Library  assists  with  a  weekly 
Story-Hour-Movie.  It  is  publicized  throughout  the 
community.  During  registration  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  told,  "The  story  will  precede  the  film,  or  pro- 
jected illustratir^ns.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  see  the 
film  after  the  story  begins."  Sometimes  the  stories  are 
told  under  the  trees  and  the  children  come  into  the 
Recreation  building  for  the  films. 

For  five  years  in  the  Chagrin  Valley  Recreation  Cen- 
ter, four  things  have  been  attempted  in  the  experiment 
with  stories  and  16mm  films: 

1.  To  stimulate  and  meet  appropriately  the  child's 
native  and  instinctive  interests  and  tastes. 

2.  To  cultivate  and  direct  these. 

3.  To  awaken  in  him  new  and  missing  interests  and 
desires. 

4.  To  encourage  reading  because  of  this  interest. 
Therefore,  films  are  carefully  previewed  and  selected 

to  intercept  any  definite  harm,  and  to  enable  the  libra- 
rian to  select  suitable  books  for  use  with  the  audience. 


Also,  the  room,  the  projector,  the  physical  surroundings 
have   been   made   adequate   for   satisfactory  reception. 

The  Valley  program  includes  three  age  levels  and 
is  given  three  times  each  week  for  nine  weeks.  Any 
child  in  the  community  is  permitted  to  come  to  this 
library  feature  without  being  a  paid  member  of  the 
Recreation  Center. 

The  content  of  the  story  hour  varies  according  to 
age  groups.  Repetitive  and  cumulative,  nonsense  and 
animal  stories  are  told  to  the  smallest  children.  Folk 
literature  and  realistic  stories  are  heard  by  the  middle- 
aged  group.  One  story  for  each  of  the  epic,  or  hero 
tales,  of  eight  countries  was  told  to  older  boys  and 
girls  last  year:  King  Arthur  (England) ,  Ilya  (Russia) , 
The  Magic  Spear  (a  variant  of  the  King  Arthur  sword 
motif-China) ,  Roland  (France) ,  Joseph  (Holy  Land) , 
Polyphemus  (from  the  Odyssey— Greece) ,  Baldur,  the 
Beautiful   (God  of  Peace— Norway.) 

Films  portraying  modern  life  in  these  countries  are 
used  because  the  number  of  suitable  films  for  boys  and 
girls  is  limited.  After  viewing  the  film,  annotated  book 
lists  are  distributed.  Books  are  on  exhibit  to  direct  the 
aroused  interest  into  reading,  and  are  circulated  to  the 
story-hour  group. 

It  is  recommended  for  such  films  as  the  Hare  and 
the  Tortoise  that  the  story  be  told  first.  Then 
the  film  of  the  same  title  shown  as  a  silent.  The  opaque 
projector  is  effectively  used  with  preschool  boys  and 
girls.  Art  museums,  as  a  rule,  will  loan  slides.  Local 
artists  may  be  asked  to  make  colored  slides  for  such 
books  as  Leslie  Brooke's  "Golden  Goose,"  DuBose 
Heyward's  "Country  Bunny"  and  "The  Little  Gold 
Shoes,"  and  LeFevre  Felicite's  "Cock  Mouse"  and 
"Little  Red  Hen."  These  should  be  used  only  for  a 
library  program.  Here  again  the  mental  image  made 
by  quietly  telling  the  story  first  is  best.  Retell  it  as  the 
slides  are  projected  on  the  screen.  Then  give  copies 
of  the  books  to  the  children  to  carry  home  for  further 
delight  in  story  and  picture  as  parents  read  aloud 
to  them. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  1948  program,  a  trip  to 
the  zoo  was  enjoyed.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Elephant 
Child,"  "How  the  Rhinoceros  Got  His  Skin,"  and 
Audrey  Chalmer's  "Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Pan- 
cakes" were  told  before  showing  the  film.  Animals  of 
the  Zoo. 

At   the  close  of  the  season,    the  children   and   the 


Children  AVatch  AVrrn  Fascinahon  as  story-book  tales  utjlold  on  the  screen 
and  awaken  their  interest  in  reading.  A  wide  variety  of  films  and  filmstrips 
(see  listings  in  this  issiiej  are  ai'ailnhle  for  "story  hour"  shozeings. 


.Vuove:  .1  scene  from  "Live  Teddy 
Bears"  an  appropriate  E.  B.  Film 
for  the  "story  hour"  program. 


See  and  Hear 


L 


lil)iari;iii  were  iuvilcd  lo  sliow  llic  j)aicius  the  lypc 
of  work  done,  and  to  tell  a  story. 

Our  purpose  in  combining  books  and  movies  was 
founded  upon  these  concepts:  visual  education  should 
be  based  upon  a  ciiild's  interests.  F-'ilms  would  create 
a  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  subject,  combining; 
deeper  thinking  and  intelligent  discussion  and  decision. 
Films  can  enrich  acti\ities  in  the  daily  recreational 
program.  They  interest  the  essentially  visual-minded 
child;  make  a  definite  link  between  visual  and  oral 
impressions;  broaden  a  child's  horizon,  and  give  him 
vicarious,  visual  experiences,  as  he  eagerly  seeks  in- 
formation on  the  processes  of  living.  Vocabularies  are 
enriched  in  a  silent  reel  with  printed  script  if  a  wise 
operator  helps  to  pronounce  difficult  words. 

So,  reading  before  seeing  films,  residts  in  education 
in  such  areas  as  science,  sport,  handicraft,  art,  music, 
and  literature,  and  synthesizes  into  a  knowledge  and 


undeisiaiidiiin  ol  life.  Films  and  Ixioks  lake  their  place 
as  another  educator  to  enlighten  children,  ll  is  under- 
stunding,  rather  than  acquisition  of  factSj  that  wr  arc 
striving  to  attain  in  education. 

liiis  twofold  influence  results  in  the  re-creation  of 
other  periods  and  places.  Realistic  scenes  showing  cos- 
tumes, dwelling  places  and  people;  local  scenes  with 
animals,  homes,  other  children,  as  actors,  delight  chil- 
dren with  their  familiarity  and  intimacy,  or  their 
surprise.  When  people  and  lands  far  away,  as  well  as 
those  near  at  home,  are  used  as  media,  then  a  broader 
social  vision  results  in  the  understanding  of  one's 
fellowman.  There  comes  a  realization  that  children 
"out  yonder"  are  not  too  different.  In  fact,  children 
are  a  good  bit  the  same  the  world  over.  Combined 
story  and  film  of  warm,  friendly  human  relationships, 
projected  in  emotional  dimensions  universally  compre- 
hensible to  boys  and  girls,  furthers  wholesome  inter- 
national points  of  view.  • 


-PRIMARY  BOOK  ART  FEATURES- 


Flannel  Board  Fun 


by  Geraldine  VVestaby 

FROM  I'lter  Rabbit  to  foot-ball  practice  plays,  from 
luimber  concepts  to  foreign  language  vocabulary 
l)uilding,  from  Inusic  staffs  to  menu  planning, 
uses  of  the  flannel  board  were  explored  by  committees 
in  the  classes  of  Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel  at  the  College  of 
the  Pacific,  Stockton,  California.  An  audio-visual  aid 
which  is  inexpensive,  readily  available,  and  adaptable 
to  many  areas,  the  flannel  board  is  designed  to  add 
variety  to  leaching  and  to  moti\ate  interest. 

Looking  like  a  fuzzy  bulletin  board,  the  flannel  board 
may  be  used  on  as  easel  or  propped  up  in  the  blackboard 
chalk  trough.  It's  a  piece  of  board  covered  with  flannel 
on  which  pictures  backed  with  flannel  stick  when 
smoothed  on.  It's  the  nap  on  the  flannel  that  holds  the 
figures  to  the  board. 

You  can  buy  a  flannel  board.  If  you  are  budget- 
minded,  it  is  easy  to  make  one  for  )our  class-room.  A 
two  foot  by  three  foot  size  is  convenient  to  handle.  It 
may  be  made  of  Masonite  (12c  per  sq.  ft.),  Celotex  (8c 
per  sq.  ft.),  plywood,  (12i4c  per  sq.  ft),  or  you  ma) 
use  heavy  cardboard.  After  the  board  has  been  cut  to 
size,  round  off  the  corners  with  a  file  so  they  won't 
break  through  the  covering. 

You"ll  need  two  pieces  of  flannel  the  same  size  as 
the  board.  Machine-stitch  them  together  pillow-case 
fashion,  leaving  one  end  open.  Turn  the  case  inside 
out  and  slip  it  over  the  board.  It  should  fit  tightly.  The 
ends  may  be  tucked  in,  basted  shut,  or  snapped  together. 
Such  a  cover  is  easily  removed  for  washing. 

Other  materials  than  flannel  may  be  used  to  back 
the  pictures  you  use  on  a  flannel  board.  Coarse  sand- 
paper, pieces  of  felt,  suede,  and  velvet,  corn  plasters,  or 
flocking  serve  the  same  purpose.  Be  sure  a  sufficiently 
large  piece  of  backing  material  isgkied  into  place  to 

(continued     on     the     FOLL  A^h'  I  N  G     P  .\  G  E  ) 
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Right:  Flannel 
hoards  work  iccll 
in  the  classroom. 
Pictures  properly 
backed  stick  on 
the  board  U7itil 
picked  off. 

• 

Below:  In  the 
flannel  board 
technique, teacher 
may  tell  the  story 
progressively  — 
and  add  pictures 
at  the  pr ope r 
places. 


Right:  Number 
concepts  are  an- 
other illustration 
of  the  flannel 
board  advantages 
in  your  classroom 
teaching  progra  m . 


(continued    from    the    preceding    page) 

hold  the  picture  on  the  board  when  it  is  smoothed  on. 

If  you  want  to  tell  a  story  with  pictures  on  the  flannel 
board,  get  two  copies  of  the  book  from  which  you'll 
cut  the  pictures.  Dime  stores  have  many  fine  books  for 
this  purpose.  If  you  don't  know  the  story  well,  maybe 
yeu'd  better  get  a  third  copy  to  read  from.  Cut  out 
the  illustrations,  paste  or  glue  on  the  backing  you  have 
chosen,  and  you  are  ready.  As  you  read  or  tell  the  story, 
your  helper  places  the  proper  illustration  on  the  board, 
smooths  it  down,  and  it  will  cling  tliere  until  it  is 
"picked  off."  If  the  pictures  you  are  using  are  especially 
flimsy,  mount  them  first  on  construction  paper  before 
applying  the  backing. 

Then  let  the  children  tell  the  story  and  move  the 
figures  to  illustrate  it.  Some  will  want  to  make  up  their 
own  stories  to  go  with  the  illustrations.  A  few  will  want 
to  create  both  their  own  stories  and  their  own  illustra- 
tions. 

Number  concepts  may  be  taught  using  the  flannel 
board  as  one  teaching  device.  Cut  numerals  from  felt 
(these  will  not  need  backing)  and  let  the  children  match 
them  with  corresponding  pictures.  The  1  is  placed  next 
to  one  fish,  2  next  to  two  trees,  3  next  to  three  leaves. 
Good  groups  for  such  pictures  may  be  clipped  from 
number  game  books.  Felt  may  be  bought  in  4"  strips, 
and  you  may  make  many  numerals  and  other  objects 
for  playing  number  .games. 


One  matching  game  involves  using  colors,  shapes,  and 
sizes.  .\  large  red  heart  has  a  small  red  heart  cut  from 
the  center  of  it;  a  pink  square  has  a  small  pink  square 
cut  out  from  it;  a  green  triangle  has  a  smaller  triangle 
cut  out.  The  teacher  places  the  larger  shape  on  the 
flannel  board  and  the  student  selects  the  correct 
"answer"  in  the  right  shape,  color,  and  size  to  fit  the 
opening  in  the  larger  figure. 

Music  teachers  use  it  with  a  permanent  staff  pinned 
on  made  of  strips  of  felt,  and  with  musical  symbols  of 
felt  added  for  the  song  studied.  Notes  in  quarter,  half, 
and  whole  note  values  are  cut  from  felt  and  placed  in 
the  proper  places  on  the  staff. 

Foreign  languages  teachers  use  it  in  teaching  new 
vocabularies.  Mathematics  teachers  use  it  to  teach  con- 
cepts of  wholes,  halves,  and  quarters,  while  circles  can  be 
divided  into  pie-like  sections  for  the  teaching  of  frac- 
tions. One  foot-ball  coach  plans  skull-practice  with  a 
flannel  board,  moving  the  figures  of  the  players  about 
as  he  explains  plays. 

Student  participation  is  possible  in  all  stages  of 
flannel-board  work.  They  like  making  the  figures  and 
manipulating  them  in  the  games  they  make  up. 

So  all  you  need  for  this  audio-visual  aid  is  a  board, 
two  pieces  of  flannel,  and  a  little  imagination.  You'll 
find  the  imagination  working  overtime,  with  the  students 
suggesting  many  new  wavs  to  use  this  aid  that  even 
vour  room  can  afford.  • 


We  Mold  Character 

By  Vergil  A.  Winn 
.\udio-\isual  Director,  Sidney    (Neij.)    Public  Schools 

B\  means  of  molding  plaster  which  has  a  high 
peicentage  of  plaster  of  paris,  a  casting  project 
was  initiated  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  levels 
in  our  elementary  schools.  This  project  consisted  of 
pouring  suitable  plaster  mud  into  rubber  molds  in  one 
case  and  into  celluloid  plaque  molds  in  the  other. 

The  rubber  molds  were  made  by  coating  about  seven 
coats  of  liquid  rubber  over  a  slightly  greased  model  of  a 
small  object  such  as  a  bunny  rabbit  model  found  at  the 
dime  store.  Such  a  mold  when  properly  supported  in  a 
cut-out  cardboard  holder,  will  yield  a  fair  imitation  of 
original.  This  bunny  rabbit  statue  was  our  special 
Easter  project. 

The  molding  plaster,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
lumber  supply  store  at  a  very  nominal  price,  is  mixed 
with  water  to  about  the  consistency  of  melted  icecream 
at  about   the  time  the  lumps  of  icecream  have  disap- 


peared. This  mushy  white  mud  is  poured  into  the  mold 
and  the  mold  is  manipulated  so  as  to  drive  out  all  air 
bubbles  from  the  small  spaces  of  the  mold.  The  reipains 
of  the  plaster  left  in  the  mixing  bowl  must  be  washed 
out  immediately  lest  it  harden  in  the  bowl  and  be 
difficult  to  dispose  of. 

In  about  a  half  hour  the  chemical  reaction  takes 
place  and  heat  is  given  up,  enough  to  make  the  mold 
feel  warm.  Allow  about  45  minutes  to  complete.  Then 
soap  the  fingers  and  skin  the  rubber  mold  back  off  the 
plaster  cast.  Clean  the  mold  by  rinsing  in  water  and 
turn  right  side  out.  The  mold  may  be  used  many  times 
in  this  manner. 

The  white  plaster  cast  may  be  left  white  or  be  dec- 
orated with  quick-drying  lacquer.  The  lacquer  comes 
in  colors.  Lacquer  brushes  may  be  cleaned  in  fuel  oil 
or  kerosene.  Use  ordinary  water  color  brushes.  One 
coat  put  on  rapidly  will  give  a  desirable  dull  coating 
but  more  coats  or  slow  application  of  first  coat  will 
result  in  a  glossy  finish  which  is  desirable  in  some  cases. 

Another  plaque  cast  was  used  to  produce  a  wall 
decoration  of  tulips.  This  item  made  a  nice  gift  to 
Mother.  A  paper  clip  placed  in  the  plaster  before  it 
hardens  makes  a  good  hanger.  Again  bright  colors 
may  be  used  in  decoration. 

Finally,  this  project  may  result  in  some  very  beautiful 
gifts  and  again  it  may  result  in  some  messy  and  less 
desirable  objects.  However,  if  concentrated  and  careful 
cfiort  is  expended  and  serious  thought  given  to  the 
jjrojcct  it  is  still  worth  while.  As  one  Boy  Scout  leader 
has  said,  speaking  of  car\ing  on  a  stick,  "It  isn't  what 
the  boy  does  to  the  stick  so  much  as  what  the  stick  does 
to  the  I)o\  that  (ouius."  • 
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Coronet  Marks  a  Decade 

.   NEARLY  300  CLASSROOM  FILMS  PRODUCED  IN    10  VEARS   . 


TllK  VISION  ol  a  restless,  dy- 
namic na(ioiial  mas;a/iiic  pul)- 
lislicr,  who  loicsaw  ilie  grou- 
iiig  iioc'ds  ol  (.'due  at  ion  iiioic  tlian  a 
decade  ago,  gave  impetus  to  the 
foundiiis;  ol  a  now  cdiicatlional  film 
produciioii  and  disiril)iui(jii  organ- 
ization hack  in  l'.)39.  Even  while  the 
storm  clouds  of  war  were  gathering 
over  Europe.  Escjuire  j)tihlisher 
David  A.  Smart  began  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ultra-modern  studio  at 
Glenview,  Illinois.  Today  that  coni- 
|)anv.  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
ohseives  its  iOth  anniversary  with  the 
solid  ac((>m[)lishment  ol  iiearK  .SOO 
classroom  motion  picture  titles  to  its 
credit. 

I'odaN,  Coionct  does  a  complete 
(lassroom  lilm  production  job  from 
jireliminarv  research  to  final  print 
disti  ibution  —  and  has  the  modern 
equipment  and  the  skilled  creative 
hands  to  implement  its  lai-ranging 
responsibilities.  But  in  ly.SS  it  had 
begun  efforts  with  a  modest  grant  to 
Indiana  University's  audio-visual 
center  to  survey  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's schools.  That  need  established, 
the  studio  was  built  and  was  soon  to 
house  a  complete  stall  capable  of  the 
"most  extcnsisc  production  schedule 
nf  any  film  maker  in  America. 

.\  recent  tour  of  these  facilities  and 
of    Coronet's     towering     skyscraper 


headcpiai  ters  iti  downtowti  Chicago 
gi\es  convincing  evidence  ol  cicati\e 
and  technical  abundance.  Sound  mo- 
lion  pictines,  the  majority  of  them 
|)rc)duced  in  fuILcolor,  are  now  being 
iiinied  out  at  the  lale  of  eighty  fin- 
ished films  a  year.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  a  Coionel-pioduccd  lilm  lo 
meet  teacliing  needs  in  every  suljject, 
at  every  grade  level. 

Vet,  according  toC'.oronet  exec  tt- 
tivcs,  this  goal  must  and  will  be 
achieved  W'ithoiii  liiiiiiecl  oi  supci 
licial  treatment.  Some  CioioiuL  lihiis 
may  be  in  production  for  as  long  as 
two  years  befoic  release;  i)ecaiise  ol 
tlie  c'xtent  of  tlie  shooting  schedules, 
as  many  as  40  films  are  usually  in 
shooting  stages  at  any  given  time. 

In  the  jiostwar  oigani/aiion  of  this 
eiuerprise  (loUowing  Coronet's  al- 
most complete  conversion  to  militarv 
training  films  lor  tfie  Navy  during 
the  war)  a  new  executive  board  took 
shape  luider  Mr.  Smart's  direction. 
John  M.  Abraham,  an  experienced 
executive  from  commercial  and  en- 
tertainment (dm  production,  as- 
sumed the  post  of  General  Managei : 
to  his  general  staff  Mr.  Small  added 
Ellsworth  C.  Dent,  as  educational 
-  consultant  and  director  of  distribti- 
tion:  Fi  ank  Grovei ,  as  diiec  lor  of  re- 
search; and  Richard  P.  Creyke,  as 
(continued   on   the   next  page) 


liFLOw:    This  modern  studio  building  Iwusrs  Ihc  cxlcn.iii'e  prodiirlion  facililici  of  Coronet 
Instructional  Films  at  Glenvieic,  Illinois. 


.\novF.:  Fil.MiNC  at  Coronet  studios,  a  camera  crew 
"dnllics  in"  for  a  closcup  durinn  production  of  "Global 
I'.onrcjil  in  Majis"  ris  the  niicrofilione  overhead  records 
(lidliiani-  h\  the  youthful  actors. 


\iiovk:  a  Dirktor  checks  the  comfyosition  of  a  scene 
during  the  fdniing  of  "Your  Family"  at  Coronet  studios. 
.-liter  OK.  the  cameraman  jcill  rlnsr  soundjnoofed 
"blimp"  and  take  will  begin. 

151  i.ovv:  Mobile  sound  truck  is  used  at  an  outdoor  loca- 
liiin  during  filming  of  "Choosing  Your  Oceujmtion"  — 
II  s\nc-soiind  take  is  "in  production." 
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D.wiD  A.  Smart 
President  of  Coronet  Films 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 
producer.  Ralph  J.  Sheir\,  is  Coro- 
net's laboratory  chief,  to  oversee  the 
processing  ol  the  thousands  ot  16mm 
color  and  black-and-white  prints  in 
Coronet's  own  modern  film  labora- 
tory. 
Films  Grounded  in  Class  Needs 
In  the  very  beginning,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  teachers,  principals  and 
instructors  would  determine  what 
subjects  were  to  be  treated  on  the 
schedule  ot  production  and  the  man- 
ner of  treatment.  From  this  policy, 
Coronet  developed  its  technique  of 
"subject  determination"  and  "re- 
search collaboration." 

Thus  each  fihn  is  born  of  academic 
surveys,  nurtured  by  Coronet  re- 
searchers who  compile  sources  of  ma- 

Frank  H.  Grover 
. .  .Director  of  Re\r,iri-l-i  for  Coronet 


terial  and  study  curricula  from  scores 
of  schools;  and  then  begins  the  prep 
paration  for  actual  shooting.  In  this 
phase,  Coronet  enlists  the  assistance 
of  nationally  recognized  educational 
aiuhorities  in  the  particular  subjects 
to  be  treated.  These  official  collabo- 
rators o\ersee  every  step  in  produc- 
tion, with  final  authority  over  every 
scene.  The  film  must  also  be  re- 
viewed by  the  collaborator  before 
l)eing  authorized  for  release. 
The    present   Coronet   library   in- 


Ellsworth  C.  Dent 
.  .  .Coronet's  Director  of  Distribution 

eludes  films  under  13  headings  which 
match     general     curriculum     areas. 

Technical  Facilities  Complete 

.\s  technical  facilities  continue  to 
ex])and,  such  items  as  a  $75,000  mo- 
bile truck  unit  (for  location  work); 
ulira-niodei  n  cameras  equipped  with 

Richard  P.  Crevke 

.  .  .  //('  is  Producer  of  Coronet's  Films 


John  M.  Abraham 
.  .  .General  Manager,  Coronet  Films 

every  possible  type  of  lens,  including 
the  new  Zoomar;  animation  equip- 
ment and  a  very  complete  sound  re- 
cording setup  assure  adequate  phys- 
ical arrangements  for  good  produc- 
tion. 

Satisfied  with  these  extensive  facil- 
ities. Coronet's  business  and  creative 
heads  now  concern  themselves  with 
the  great  untouched  markets  and  the 
unsatisfied  needs  of  all  t)pes  of  edu- 
cation groups. 

"There  remains  a  whole  world  of 
luitouched  material,"  notes  Mr. 
Smart.  "Our  production  has  de- 
veloped to  a  stage  where  the  number 
of  films  completed  each  vear  can  con- 
tinue to  grow.  We  begin  a  new  dec- 
ade with  quality  production  and 
academic  accuracy  as  always  our 
prime  objectives."  • 

Ralph  J.  Sherry 

.  .  .Lab.  Chief  of  Coronet  Fihns 
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Checklist  of  16mm  Films  for  Primary  Grades 

IHKSE     I'SEIL'L    SOUNI)     MO  HON     IMCfURES    ARE    AVAILABLE    FOR   YOUR    CLASSROOM    USE 


Arithmetic 

D  ADOniOX  IS  EASY:    10  mimiics  (Coronet) 

D  BORROW  LNG   LN   SUBTRACllON:    17   minutes 

(Teaching  Film  Custodians) 
D  LET'S  COUNT:   (Color)    10  minutes  (Coronet) 
n  SUBTRAC:T10N  is  EASY:  IO  minutes  (Coronet). 
n  TEEN  NUMBERS:   10  minutes  (Young  America) 
D  WHAT  IS  FOUR?:    18  minutes  (Young  America)^ 

Art 

D  FINGER  PALMING:  (Color)  G  iiiiiiuics  (Inter- 
national Film  Bmeau) 

D  MODEL  HOUSES:  (Color)  (i  minutes  (luicrnaiional 
Film   Bmeau) 

D  PAPER  SCULP  ru RE:  (Color)  6  minutes  (Inter- 
national Film  Bmeau) 

Health 

n  CLEANLINESS  AND  HEALTH:  10  minutes  (Coro- 
net) 
D  DOCTOR  (THE):    10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Bri- 

tannica  Films) 
D  I    NE\'ER    CATCH    COLD:    (Color)     11     minutes 

(Coronet) 
n  IT  DOESN'T  HURT:    10  miutues  (Coronet) 
D   JOAN  AVOIDS  A  COLD:  9  jninutes  (Coronet)* 
D  JUDY'S  SMILE:  (Color)  9  minutes  (Avis) 
n  POSTURE  HABITS:   10  minutes  (Coronet) 
D  SAFETY  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL:    10  minutes 

(Young  America) 
D  SAFE  USE  OF  TOOLS:  5  minutes  (Coronet) 
D  STANLEY   TAKES   A  TRIP:    (Color)    10   minutes 

(Nat'l.  Film  Board) 
a  WINKY   THE  WATCHMAN:    (Color)    9   miniucs 
(Pictorial  Films) 

Language  Arts 

D  ADVENTURING  PUPS:  8  minutes  (Young  Amer- 
ica) 

D  AIRPORT:  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films) 

n  ANIMAL  NEIGHBORS:  (Color)  10  minutes  (Knowl- 
edge Builders) 

n  AUTUMN  ON  THE  FARM:  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  BABY  ANIMALS:  8  minutes  (Young  America) 

D  BUILDING  A  HIGHWAY:  10  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

n  BUILDING  A  HOUSE:  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Biitannica  Films) 

n  CHUCKY  LOU:  (Color)  10  minutes  (University  of 
Indiana) 

D  CIRCUS  ANIMALS:  (Color)  10  nunutes  (Academy 
Films) 

n  CIRCUS  DAY:   (Color)  22  minutes  (Barr) 

D  CIRCUS  DAY  IN  OUR  TOWN:  10  minutes.)  ■  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  CIRCUS  PEOPLE:  (Color)  10  minutes.  (Academy 
Films) 

D  CITY  FIRE  FIGHTERS:  10  mimues  (Coronet) 


D  DOCTOR  (IHE):  .10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films) 

D  GRAY  SQUIRREL:  I  I  nunutes  (Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films) 

D  GREY  OWLS  LI  1  I  LE  BRUIUER:  11  minutes 
(Teaching  Film  Custodians) 

D  HARE  ANDTHE  TOR  POISE:  10  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

n  HEIDI:   15  minutes  (readiing  Film  (iustodians) 

D  JOHNNY  LEARNS  HIS  MANNERS:  20  minutes 
(Pictorial  Films) 

D  JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK:  10  minutes  (Young 
America) 

D  LET'S  PLAY  SAFE:  (Color)  10  minutes  (Portafilms) 

n  LET'S  STOP  AND  GO  SAFELY:  18  minutes  (Porta- 
films) 

D  LIVE  TEDDY  BEARS  (KOALA):  1 1  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

n  MAILMAN:  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia' Britannica 
Films) 

n  MAKING  BRICKS  FOR  HOUSES:  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia'  Britannica  Films) 

D  MEXICAN  CHILDREN:  11  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

a  MOTHER  GOOSE  STORIES:  (Color)  II  minutes 
(Bailey) 

D  PATTY  GARMAN,  LITTLE  HELPER:  (Color) 
10  minutes  (Frith) 

n  PLAY  IN  THE  SNOW:  1 1  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

D  POLICEMAN  (THE):  II  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

n  POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM:  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

n  PUPPETRY-STRING  MARIONETTES:  10  min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  RED  HEN:    (Color)    10  minutes  (Barr) 

D  RIKKI-THE  BABY  MONKEY:  10  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  SAFETY  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL:  10  minutes 
(Yovmg  America) 

D  SANDY  STEPS  OUT:   9   minutes   (Sterling) 

n  SEVEN  LITTLE  DUCKS:  (Color)  11  miiuites 
.  (Bailey) 

n  SHEP,  THE  FARM  DOG:  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

n  SPRING  ON  THE  FARM:  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  STANLEY  TAKES  A  TRIP:  (Color)  10  minutes 
(National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

D. SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  TEDDY  BEARS  AT  PLAY:  7  minutes  (United 
World) 

n  THREE  LIT  FLE  KITTENS:  1!  niinuies  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

n  TOMMY'S   DAY:    13   miuuiis    (^ouuy   Airnriia) 
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□  TUGBOATS:  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Films) 
D  WE  DISCOVER  THE  DICTIONARY:   10  minutes 

(Coronet) 
n  AVE  GO  TO  SCHOOL:   10  minutes  (Coronet) 
n  WHAT  IS  A  MAP?:    10  minutes  (Teaching  Films) 
n  AVHAT  MAKES  RAIN:  10  minutes  (Young  America) 
n  WINTER   ON   THE   FARM:    (Color)    10   minutes 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 
D  WOOL:  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 
n  YOUR  FAMILY:  10  minutes  (Coronet) 
D  ZOO    (THE):    (Color)    11    minutes    (Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films) 

Music 

D  FIDDLE-DE-DEE:  (Color)  5  minutes  (National  Film 
Board  of  Canada) 

D  HOW  TO  TWIRL  A  BATON:  10  minutes  (Young 
America) 

D  RHYTHM  IS  EVERYAVHERE:  10  minutes  (Teach- 
ing Films) 

Natural  Science 

D  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIOR  RAINDROP:  (Color) 

10  minutes  (United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture) 
D  ADVENTURING  PUPS:  8  minutes  (Young  Amer- 
ica) 

n  ANIMAL  NEIGHBORS:  (Color)  10  minutes  (Knowl- 
edge Builders) 

D  AUTUMN  ON  THE  FARM:  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  BABY  ANIMALS:  8  minutes  (Young  America) 

D  BEAR  AND  ITS  RELATIVES:  10  minutes  (Coronet) 

D  BLUEBIRD  (THE):  (Color)  10  minutes  (Heiden- 
kamp) 

D  BUILDING  A  HIGHWAY-ROADWAY:  10  min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  CHUCKY  LOU:  (Color)  10  minutes  (University  of 
Indiana) 

D  CIRCUS  DAY:  (Color),  22  minutes  (Barr) 

D  DEER  AND  ITS  RELATIVES:  10  minutes  (Coro- 
net) 

D  COMMON  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WOODS:  II  min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films)    • 

D  CURIOUS  COATI:  8  minutes  (Young  America) 

D  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  LET'S  VISIT  A  POULTRY  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color) 
(Coronet) 

D  LIVE  TEDDY  BEARS:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

D  PIGS  AND  ELEPHANTS:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Coronet) 

D  RIKKI-THE  BABY  MONKEY:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  SEASONAL  CHANGES  IN  TREES:  (Sound)  (Color) 

11  minutes  (Coronet) 

D  SEVEN  LITTLE  DUCKS:  (Sound)  (Color)  11  min- 
utes (Bailey) 

D  SPRING  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Fifms) 

D  SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  THREE  FOX  FABLES:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 


D  AVHAT  MAKES  RAIN?:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Young 
America) 

n  WINTER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  WONDERS  IN  YOUR  OWN  BACKYARD:  (Sound) 
(Color)  10  minutes  (Churchill) 

D  WONDERS  IN  A  COUNTRY  STREAM:  b/w  or 
color.)     10  minutes.     (Churchill-Wexler) 

D  WOOD  THRUSH:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Heidenkamp)  , 

D  WOOL:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films) 

□  ZOO  (THE):  (Sound)  (Color)  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

Reading  Readiness 

D  ADVENTURES  OF  BUNNY  RABBIT:  (Sound)  11 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  ADVENTURES  OF  PETER;  (Silent)  16  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  ADVENTURING  PUPS:  (Sound)  8  minutes  (Young 
America) 

n  AIRPLANE  TRIP:  (Sound)  12  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia- Britannica  Films) 

D  ANIMAL  NEIGHBORS:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Knowledge  Builders) 

D  ANIMALS  OF  THE  ZOO:  (Sound)  11  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  AUTUMN  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Col9r)  10 
^minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  BABY  ANIMALS:  (Sound)  8  minutes  (Y'oung 
America) 

n  BLACK  BEAR  TWINS:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

n  BOATS:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films) 

D  BUS  DRIVER:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
■Britannica  Films) 

D  CARE  OF  PETS:  (Sound)  II  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

n  CIRCUS  ANIMALS:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Academy) 

n  CIRCUS  DAY:  (Sound)  (Color)  22  minutes  (Barr) 

n  CIRCUS  PEOPLE:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Academy) 

n  CIRCUS  WAKES  UP  (A):  (Sound)  8  minutes  (Ster- 
ling) 

D  CITY  FIRE  FIGHTERS:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Coronet) 

n  COLONIAL  CHILDREN:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films)  , 

n  COWBOY  (THE):.  (Sound)  (Color)  9  minutes  (Barr) 

D  DAIRY  FARM:  (.Sound)  (Color)  14  minutes  (Coro- 
net) 

n  DOCTOR  (THE):  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  Films) 

D  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  11  minutes 
(Teaching  Film  Custodians) 

D  ELEPHANTS:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

n  FARM  ANIMALS:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia JBritannica) 

D  FIREMAN:  (Sound)  II  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films)  (continued) 
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Primary  Film  Checklist: 

D  FOOD  STORE:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

D  FRENCH  CHILDREN:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  GOATS:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films) 

D  GRAY  SQUIRREL:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  F"ilms) 

D  GREY  OWL'S  LITTLE  BROl  HER:  (Sound)  II 
minutes  (Teadiing  Film  Custodians) 

D  HARE  AND  THE  TORIOISE:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  HERE  COMES  THE  CIRCUS:  (Sound)  11  minuted 
(Teaching  Film  Custodians) 

D  JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Young  America) 

D  JUDY'S  SMILE:   (Sound)    (Color)  9  minutes  (Avis) 

D  LET'S  GO  TO  THE  CIRCUS:  (Sound)  9  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  LET'S  PLAY  SAFE:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Portafilms) 

D  LETTER  TO  GRANDMOTHER:  (Sound)  20 
minutes  (Coronet) 

D  LIVE  TEDDY  BEARS  (KOALA):  (Sound)  II  min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D-MAILMAN:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

D  MEXICAN  CHILDREN:  (Sound)  II  minutes  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  MOTHER  GOOSE  STORIES:  (Sound)  (Color)  II 
minutes  (Bailey) 

n  PATTY  GARMAN,  LITTLE  HELPER:  (Sound) 
(Color)  10  minutes  (Frith) 

D  PIG  TALES:  (Sound)  (Color)   1 1   minutes  (Frith) 

D  PLAY  IN  SNOW:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  Films) 

D  POLICEMAN  (THE):  (Sound)  II  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  PUDGE  (COCKER  SPANIEL) :  (Sound)  (Color) 
9  minutes    (Children's  Films) 

n  RED  HEN:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Ban) 

D  RIKKI-THE  BABY  MONKEY:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  ROBIN  RED  BREAST:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  SANDY  STEPS  OUT:  (Sound)  9  minutes  (Sterhng) 

D  SEVEN  LITTLE  DUCKS:  (Sound)  II  minutes 
(Bailey) 

D  SPRING  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  STANLEY  TAKES  A  TRIP:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

D  SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  TEDDY  BEARS  AT  PLAY:  (Sound)  7  minutes 
(United  World) 

D  THREE  FOX  FABLES:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  THREE  LITTLE  BRUINS  IN  THE  WOODS: 
(Sound)  1 1  minutes  (United  World) 

D  THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS:  (Soimd)  II  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Brifannica  Films) 


D  TOMMY'S  DAY:  (Sound)  15  minutes  (Young  Amer- 
ica) 

D  WHAT  MAKES  RAIN?:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Young 
America) 

a  WINTER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Ciolor)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  WONDERS  IN  YOUR  OWN  BACKYARD:  (Sound) 
(Color)   10  minutes  (ChurchillWexler) 

D  ZOO  (THE):  (Sound)  (Color)  11  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

Safety 

D  JUDY'S  SMILE:  (Sound)  (Color)  9  minutes  (Avis) 

n  LET'S  BE  SAFE  AT  HOME:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Portafilms) 

D  LET'S  PLAY  SAFE:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Portafilms) 

D  LET'S  STOP  AND  GO  SAFELY:  (Sound)  18  min- 
utes (Portafilms) 

D  SAFE  LIVING  AT  SCHOOL:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

D  SAFETY  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Young  America) 

Social  Studies 

D  .AIRPORT:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films) 

D  AUTUMN  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  BUILDING  A  HOUSE:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE:  (Sound)  12  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  CIRCUS  ANIMALS:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Academy  Films) 

n  CIRCUS  DAY:  (Sound)  (Color)  22  miriutes  (Barr) 

n  CIRCUS  PEOPLE:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes 
(Academy) 

D  CITY  FIRE  FIGHTERS:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Coronet) 

n  DAIRY  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10  minutes  (Coro- 
net) 

n  DAY  AT  THE  FAIR:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

n  DEVELOPING  RESPONSIBILITY:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Coronet) 

n  DOCTOR  (THE):  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films) 

D  FOOD  STORE:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  Films) 

D  FUN  ON  THE  PLAYGROUND:  (Sound)  1 1  min- 
utes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE:  (Sound)  10  minutes 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  JUDY  LEARNS  ABOUT  MILK:  (Sound)  10  min- 
utes   (Young  America) 

D  LETTER  TO  GRANDMOTHER:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Coronet) 

n  LET'S  PLAY  FAIR:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Coronet) 

n  LET'S  VISIT  A  POULTRY  FARM:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Coronet) 

n  MAILMAN:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

n  MAKING  BRICKS  FOR  HOUSES:  (Sound)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 
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D  MOTHER  GOOSE  STORIES:  (Sound)  (Color)  11 
minutes  (Bailey) 

D  PATTY  CARMAN,  LITTLE  HELPER:  (Sound)  10 
minuies  (Frith) 

D  PIONEER  HOME:    (Sound)    10  minutes  (Coronet) 

n  SPRING  ON  THE  FARM;  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
miniues  (Enc)clopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

D  SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

n  THREE  FOX  FABLES:  (Sound)  11  minutes  (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films) 

D  TOMMY'S  DAY:  (Sound)  15  minutes  (Young 
America) 


D  TUGBOATS:  (Soiuid)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

D  \VAYS  TO  GOOD  HABITS:  (Sound)  11  minutes 
(Coronet) 

D  AVE  GO  TO  SCHOOL:  (Sound)  1 1  minutes  (Coro- 
net) 

D  WINTER  ON  THE  FARM:  (Sound)  (Color)  10 
minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  .Films) 

D  WONDERS  IN  A  COUNTRY  STREAM:  (Sound) 
(b/w)  or  color)    10  minutes.    (Churchill- Wexler) 

n  WOOL:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films) 

D  YOUR  FAMILY:  (Sound)  10  minutes  (Coronet) 


Selected  Filmstrips  for  Primary  Grades 

A     CONVENIENT     CHECKLIST     FOR    THE  TEACHER     AND     THE     CURRICULUM     SUPERVISOR 


Animal  Stories 

D  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  YOUNG:  (36  frames)  Pop 
Sci. 

D  ANIMAL  FRIENDS  SERIES:  (8  filmstrips)  EB 
Films. 

THE  HORSE,  THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS, 
BLACK  BEAR  TWINS,  GOATS,  GRAY  SQUIR- 
REL, SHEP  THE  FARM  DOG,  ELEPHANTS, 
COMMON  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WOODS. 

D  ANIMAL  HOMES:   (33  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  GAT  WHO  LOST  HIS  TAIL:  (52  frames)  Young 
Amer. 

D  CHICKEN  LITTLE:  (35  frames)  Young  Amer. 

n  CIRCUS:  (36  frames)  Creative  .^rts. 

n  DEE  DEE  CHOU  AND  HIS  DOG:  (37  frames) 
Young  Amer. 

D  DOG  AND  THE  CAT:  (47  frames)  Young  Amer. 

D  DRAKESTAIL:     (49  frames)   Young  Amer. 

D  FARM  ANIMALS  AT  THE  FAIR:  (25  frames) 
Curriculum. 

D  FLICKA,  RICKA,  DICKA  STORIES:  (6  filmstrips) 
Pop  Sci. 

D  FRIENDSHIP  FABLES:  (4  filmstrips)  SVE,  Filmfax. 
THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE  AND  THE  CITY 
MOUSE,  THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK,  THE 
RABBIT  AND  THE  TURTLE,  THE  CROW  AND 
THE  PITCHER. 

D  THE  HORSE:  (36  frames)  Creative  Arts. 

D  Hf)W  BIRDS  GOT  THEIR  COLOR:  (26  frames) 
Cathedral.  SVE. 

a  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE:  (38  frames)  Young  Amer. 

a  LITTLE  RED  HEN:  (48  frames)  Young  Amer. 

D  LOST  DOG:  (30  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  NATURE  STUDY  STORIES  (6  filmsirips)  color. 
Curriculum. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  POND,  ANN  VISITS  THE 
ZOO,  BIRDS  OF  THE  ZOO,  LOW  TIDE  AT  THE 
BEACH.  THE  TURTLES,  A  WALK  IN  THE 
WOODS. 

n  NOAH  AND  HIS  ARK:  (44  frames)  Young  Amer. 

D  PRIMARY  READING  SERIES:  (11  filmstrips)  SVE. 
CHIC;KEN  LITTLE,  DRAKES  1  All..  II.APSY 
FLOPPER  OF  THE  FARMYARD,  I  HE  FOX  AND 
THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN,  THE  FROG  PRINCE, 


HOOTIE  TOOTS  OF  HOLLOW  TREE,  LITTLE 
BLACK  BEAR,  PETER  RABBIT,  PETER  RAB- 
BITS  EASTER,  PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  THREE  PIGS. 

n  .SONNY  AND  HIS  BARNYARD  FRIENDS:  (color) 
Depicto. 

D  STORY-TIME  PICTURE  TALES  (15  filmstrips) 
color.   Curriculum. 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING,  THE  ANIMAL  MUSI- 
CIANS, CINDERELLA,  THE  FISHERMAN'S 
WIFE,  THE  GINGERBREAD  BOY,  j.VCK  AND 
THE  BEANSTALK,  LAZY  JACK,  MR.  \INEGAR, 
PETER  RABBIT,  THE  PIED  PIPER,  PUSS  IN 
BOOTS,  RUMPELSTILTSKIN,  THE  THREE 
BILLY  GOATS  GRUFF,  THUMBELINA, 
CHANGEABOUT. 

D  STRAAY  OX  (48  frames)  Young  Amer. 

Other  Stories 

D  AMERICAN  FOLK  TALES  (10  (ilnisirips)  color. 
Curriculum. 

BR'ER  RABBIT  AND  THE  TAR  BABY,  GIFT 
OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  KNEE-HIGH  MAN,  MULE 
HUMANS,  PECOS  BILL  BECOMES  A  COWBOY, 
RABBIT  WHO  WANTED  RED  AVINGS.  SHINGE- 
BISS,  STORMALONG,  THEFT  OF  FIRE,  AVILD 
AVHITE  HOR.SE. 

D  BOY  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  NORTH  WIND  (45 
frames)  Young  Amer. 

n  FUN  WITH  MITZIE  (11  frames)  A'oung  Amer. 

D  LITTLE  CLOUD  (32  frames)  Cathedral,  SVE. 

n  LITTLE  STAR  THAT  GOT  LOST  (33  frames) 
SVE,  Cathedral. 

D  MIGHTY  HUNTERS  (28  francs)  SVE,  Cathedral. 

D  PRIMARY  READING  SERIES  (22  filmstrips)  SVE. 
AD\ENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE,  ALICE  IN 
WONDERLAND,  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST, 
BROTHER  AND  SISTER,  CINDERELLA.  E.\ST 
OF  THE  SUN  AND  WEST  OF  THE  MOON, 
THE  FLYING  SHIP,  GOLDILOCKS  AND  THE 
THREE    BEARS,    INDIAN    CHILD   LIFE,    y.\CK 

•  AND  THE  BEANSTALK,  KING  THRU.SH- 
BEARD.  LAD  AVHO  AVENT  TO  THE  NORTH- 
WIND.  Lll  ILE  BLACK  SAMBO,  LITTLE  RED 
RIDING   H00D,RAPUN2EL,   RUMPELS^ILT- 
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See  and  Hear 


Primary  Grade  Filmstrips: 

SRLN,  SC;RA1'E1()()  1  AND  1  HE  1  llREl.  HEARS. 
Sl.EEl'IXC;  BEAl'  lA,  EME  EIN  SOLDIER,  EOM 
EHl'MB,  WAEER  liAlUES,  WVNKEN,  IJLV.N- 
Kl  \    AND   NOD. 

Health  and  Safety 

i; AC  I  ERIA,  (.OOD  AND  li.\D  (IL*  fraiiics)  Young 

,\iiicr. 

HIKE  I'.EIEW  lOLR  {'^1  llalllc^)  S\  E,  Caihcdial. 

DEN  I  .\E  HEAL  Ell  SERIES  (L'  (ilinsiii^)s)  SVE. 

YOUR  lEE  1  H  AND  YOUR  HE.\LTH,  DEiNTAL 

IIE.VLIH  EOR  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

EOODS  EOR  IIE.VLIH  (U   iranics)  \()iiiig  Aiiiei. 

EUN  ON  1  HE  SLIDE  (li'.l  Iraincs)  Siiiiinel-Mescrvcy. 

INSECri'  TE-SIS  AND  DISE.VSE  (IG  liamcs)  Young 

Amer. 

KEEPING  CLEAN  (37  liaincs)  Young  Anier. 

.V  LO.\E  OE  BREAD  (color)  S\'E. 

THE  MILK  WE  DRLNK  (color)  SVE. 

PESK\',  .V  COLD  BUG  (46  frames)  Young  Amer. 

I'Rl.MARY  HEALTH  SERIES  (4  filmstrips)  SVE. 

A  SURPRISE  FOR  SUSAN  AND  PETER,  SUSAN 

AND      PETER      GO      TO      MARKET,      SUSAN 

AND  PETER  VISIT  GRANDFATHER'S  FARM, 

SUSAN  AND  PETER  DRESS  TO  M.\TCH  THE 

AVE.VFHER. 
D  RESl'  AND  SLEEP  (35  frames)  Young  Amer. 
D  SAFETY  SERIES  (4  filmstrips)  SVE. 

HOME  SAFETY,  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE,  PLAY  SAFE, 

SAFETY  ON  TWO  WHEELS,  TOM  JOINS  THE 

SAFETY  PAIROL. 
D  SONG  ON  SAFETY  (4  filmstrips)  Pop  Sci. 
D  STRAIGHT  AND  TALL  (29  frames)  Young  Amer. 
D  STRONG  TEE'I  H  (36  frames)  Young  Amer. 
D  YOU  AND  YOUR  CLOTHES  (41   frames)  Young 

Amer. 
D  YOU  AND  YOUR  FOOD  (44  frames)  Young  Amer. 
D  YOUR  POSTURE,  GOOD  OR  BAD  (46  frames) 

Voung  Amer. 

Children  in  Other  Lands 

D  CHILDREN  IN   M.\NY  LANDS  SERIES  (7   film 
strips)  EB  Films. 

ESKIMO  CHILDREN,  NAVAJO  CHILDREN, 
FRENCH  CANADIAN  CHILDREN,  COLONIAL 
CHILDREN,  MEXICAN  CHILDREN,  CHIL- 
DREN OF  HOLLAND,  CHILDREN  OF  CHINA. 

D  ESKIMOS  OF  ALASKA  (filmstrip)  Curriculum. 

n  KOFI,    AN    AFRICAN    liOY    (39    frames)    Young 
-Amer. 

Lessons  in  Living 
,  D  BOBBY  AND  ELLEN   SERIES   {!j   filmstrips)   Pop 
Sci. 

A  D.VY  IN  SCHOOL,  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS, 
AT  HOME  IN  THE  EVENING,  GETTING 
READY  FOR  BED,  GETTING  READY  FOR 
SCHOOL. 
D  CHILD  COOPERATION  AND  .SELF  DISCIPLINE 
SERIES  (8  filmstrips)  SVE. 

JIMMY  DIDN'T  LISTEN,  THE  NEW  BOOK, 
SCHOOLGROUND  DISCOXERER,  SHARE  THE 
BALL,    SH.\RE   THE    SANDPILE,    THE   SLIDE, 


\\ll\l     wot  I  I)    \^)[      DO',    \\()RKIN(.     H) 

(.El  HER. 
L  COOPERAl  1\E    Ll\  ING    SERIES    (.'.    Iiliiistrips) 

SVE. 

DAY     BEGINS.     CHILDREN     HAVE     A     BUSY 

DAY,    E.VIMER    WORKS    EOR     1  HE    EA.MILY, 

MOIHER   CARES    EOR    I  HE    FA.MILY,    HOLI- 

D.VY. 
n  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  (26  frames)  Cmiiciiliim. 
D  D.WID  SERIES  (2  flImsllip^)  ^  oung  \u\ln. 

DA\1D  AND  HIS  E.VMILY,  DAVID'S  BAD  DAY. 
D  GOLDEN  SECRET  (50  frames)  Creative  Arts. 
D  PLAY  AND  RECREAl  ION  (53  frames)  Pop  Sci. 
DW'ORK  AND  PLAY  Wl  1  H  JANEE    (6  liltiiMrips) 

color.    Curriculum. 

[ANET  HELPS  MOIHER,  EUN  ON  .\  IMCNIC. 

|ANET     VISITS     A     D.VIRY     FARM,     JANET'S 

BIRTHD.VY     CARE,      |ANLE'S     DlICiKS     AND 

GEESE,  MAKING  GINGERBREAD   BOYS. 

Exploring  Our  Environment 

D  ALICE   AND    JERRY    PRE-PRIMER    SERIES    (4 
filmstrips)  S\T. 

OPEN  I  HE  DOOR,  SKIP  ALONG,  UNDER  THE 
SKY,  HIGH  ON  THE  HILL. 

a  BILL'S  SCOOTER  (21  frames)  Curriculum. 

n  CITY  ADVENTURES  SERIES  (4   filmstrii>s)  Cur- 
riculum. . 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  COUNTRY,  THE 
LAKE  IN  THE  PARK,  VACATION  IN  THE 
CITY,  VISITING  GRANDMA. 

D  COMMUNIC.\TIONS    IN    OUR   COUNTRY    (46 
frames)  Pop  Sci. 

n  COMMUNITY  ACTniTIES  SERIES  (2  filmstrips) 
S\'E. 

J.\CK  SEES  THE  NEWS  M.\DE,  JACK  BANKS 
HIS  SA\'INGS. 

n  COMMUNITY    HELPERS    SERIES    (5    filmstrips) 
SVE. 

THE  FIREMAN,  THE  POSTMAN,  THE  POLICE- 
MAN, THE  GROCER,  THE  BAKER. 

D  COMMUNITY  LIFE  (33  frames)  Informati\e  Class- 
room Pictures. 

D  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY  SERIES  (9  filmstrips) 
Curriculum. 

BOB  OSBORNE,  FARM  BOY;  BROOK;  COUNTY 
FAIR;  FARM  ANIMALS  AT  THE  FAIR;  FIELD 
DAY  AT  SCHOOL;  GIRLS  4-H  CLUB;  GRASS 
AND  HAY;  PET  PARADE;  VEGETABLES  FOR 
CITY. 

D  FIELD  TRIP  (34  frames)  SVE. 

D  FIREMAN  (40  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  FROM  FARM  TO  TABLE  (43  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  HOiME  AND  COMMUNITIES  (46  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  HOW  MESSAGES  ARE  CARRIED  (48  frames)  Pop 
Sci. 

D  HOW   PLANTS  LIVE   AND   GROW   (34   frames) 
Pop  Sci. 

D  HOW  WE  ARE  CLOTHED  (45  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

D  INDUSTRIAL    GEOGRAPHY    SERIES    (2    film- 
strips)  S\'E. 

FISHERMEN  OF  GLOUCESTER-AT  HOME, 
FISHERMEN    OF   GLOUCE,STER-.\T   SEA. 

D  JUNIOR  TR.-WEL  SERIES  (4  filmstrips) 

JACK  TAKES  A    1  RIP  BY  BUS;   M.\RY  TAKES 
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A  TRIP  BY  AIR;  MARY  TAKES  A  TRIP  BY 
TRAIN;  MARY  VISITS  THE  GRAND  CANYON 
AND  THE  INDIANS. 

a  LETS  MAKE  A  POST  OFFICE  (38  frames)  Pop 
Sci. 

D  POLICEMAN  (63  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

n  PRIMARY  READING  TEXTFILMS  (6  filmstrips) 
SVE. 

WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  WE  LEARN  TO  READ. 
UP  THE  READING  ROAD,  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  STORYLAND,  MAKING  STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS,  READING  RE.\DINESS  SKILL  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

D  READING  READINESS  SERIES  (4  filmstrips) 'SVE. 
I  LIVE  IN  THE  CITY,  1  LIVE  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY, AWAY  WE  GO,  ANIMALS  TO  KNOW. 

D  SHOPPING  IN  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  (39 
frames)  Pop  Sci. 


a  RESOURCES  AND  WORKERS  (50  frames)  Pop  Sci. 
D  TOOLS   AND   SIMPLE    MACHINES   (42    frames) 

Pop  Sci. 
D  TRAVEL  IS  FUN  (2  filmstrips)  Pop  Sci. 
n  TRANSPORTATION    IN    OUR   COUNTRY   (42 

frames)  Pop  Sci. 
D  VISITING  THE  FARM  (42  frames)  Pop  Sci. 

Special  Skills 

D  ELEMENTS  OF  ART  (8  filmstrips)  color.  Curricu- 
lum. 

LINES,  SHAPES,  MORE  SHAPES,  SOLID  SHAPES, 
PROPaRTION,  COLOR,  USING  COLOR, 
PAINTING  A  PICTURE. 

D  WRITE  SOON  SERIES  (4  filmstrips)  SVE. 

GOOD  PENMANSHIP,  CORRECT  WRITING 
POSITION,  SMALL  LETTERS  AND  NU- 
MERALS, CAPITAL  LETTERS. 


Selected  Recordings  for  Primary  Graders 


Animal  Stories 

n  ANIMAL  PICTURES   FOR  CHILDREN    (Cesare 
Sodero  and  the  Little  Symphony)  Decca. 

D  THE  CIRCUS   (Tom  Glazer).  Young  People's  Rec- 
ords. 

D   DUMBO    (original  Walt  Disney  cast)    RCA  Victor. 

n  LITTLE  RED  HEN  (Gene  Kelly)  Columbia. 

D  PETER  AND  THE  WOLF    (Milton  Cross)    Musi 
craft. 

D   WINNIE  THE  POOH  (A.  A.  Milne-Frank  Luther) 
Decca. 

a  WHOA!    LITTLE  HORSES  LIE  DOWN.    Young 
People's  Records. 

Other  Stories 

D  ALADDIN  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL  LAMP  (Tur- 
han  Bey)  RCA  Victor. 

D  ALICE     IN     WONDERLAND      (Ginger    Rogers) 
Decca. 

D  CINDERELLA    (Jeanette    MacDonald)    RCA   \'ic- 
tor. 

D  CINDERELLA   (Let's  Pretend-Nila  Mack)   Colum- 
bia. 

D   CINDERELLA  (Edna  Best)  Decca. 

D  FAVORITE   FAIRY   TALES    (Margaret   O'Brien) 
Capitol. 

D  HAPPY  PRLNCE   (Oscar  Wilde-Orson  Welles,  Bing 
Crosby)    Decca. 

D  JACK  AND  THE  BEAN  STALK  "(Let's  Pretend- 
Nila  Mack)   Columbia. 

D  LITTLE    ORLY     (Uncle    Lumpy-Fred    Waring) 
Decca. 

D  LADY  IN  BLUE  MUSIC  BOX  (June  Winters)  May- 
fair. 

D  MOTHER  GOOSE  SONGS   (Frank  Luther)   Decca. 

D  NURSERY  RHYMES  (Frank  Luther)  Decca. 

D  PIED    PIPER    OF    HAMLIN     (Alec    Templeton) 
RCA  Victor. 

n  PUSS    IN    BOOTS      (Let's    Pretend-Nila    Mack) 
Columbia. 

D  RUMPELSTILTSKIN    (Let's  Pretend,  Nila  Mack) 
Columbia. 


Lessons  in  Living 

D   MANNERS    CAN    BE    FUN     (Munro    Leaf-Frank 

Luther)  Decca. 
D  SONGS  OF  S.A.FETY  (Irving  Caeser-Frank  Luther) 

Decca.  -^j^^  Holidays 

n  BABES  IN  TOYLAND  (Victor  .Herbert -Crane 
Calder)   Allegro  Junior. 

a  HAPPY  BIRl  HDAY  (Margaret  Wise  Brown-Gilbert 
Mack)   Young  People's  Records. 

D  NUTCRACKER  SUITE  (Tchaikovsky-Fred  War- 
ing) Decca. 

D  PETER  RABBir  AND  OTHER  TALES  (Frank 
Luther)  Decca. 

D  RUDOLPH  THE  RED  NOSED  REINDEER  (Rob- 
ert L.  May-Paul  Wing)  RCA  Victor. 

D   VISIT    FROM    ST.    NICHOL.A.S    (Fred    Waring) 

^''*'^'  Enjoying  Music 

D  MUSIC  LISTENING  GAME  (Norman  Rose)  Young 
People's  Records. 

D  SAID  THE  PIANO  1 0  THE  HARPSICHORD 
(Professor  Douglas  Moore,  head  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Dept.  of  Music)  Young  People's  Records. 

D  TOY  SYMPHONY  (Joseph  Haydn-Max  Goberman) 
Young  People's  Records. 

Exploring  Our  Environment 

D  AROUND  THE  WORLD  (Tom  Glazer)  Young 
People's  Records. 

n  BUILDING  A  CITY  (community  helpers)  Young 
People's  Records. 

D  THE  LITTLE  COWBOY.  Young  People's  Records. 

n  THE  LITTLE  FIREMAN  (Margaret  Wise  Brown- 
Martin  Wolfsop)   Young  People's  Records. 

D  LITTLE  INDIAN  DRUM.  Young  People's  Records. 

D  RAINY  DAY.  Young  People's  Records. 

n  WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES.    Young  People's. 

Note:  These  recordings  (and  many  others)  are  available 
from  your  audio-visual  dealer  or  local  record  shop. 
If  you  can't  obtain  them  write  See  &  Hear,  Chicago 
10,  for  a  complete  source  list. 
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See  and  Hear 
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Jam  Handy  Shop  Slidefilms 

♦  Safe  Practices  in  Metal  Working 
Engine  Lathe,  a  scries  of  1 1  discus- 
sionaltype  slidtTilms,  is  available  at 
the  Jam  Handv  Organization.  Spe- 
cial photography,  charts,  drawings 
and  other  visualized  treatments  are 
included  in  tlie  761  illuminated 
teaching  pictures.  The  slidefilms  are 
designed  for  basic  instruction  in 
school-shops,  trade-schools  and  in- 
dustrial metal  working  organizations, 
rhey  show  engine-lathe  operations 
with  spt;cial  emphasis  on  the  safety 
factor. 

Subjects  are:  (1)  Kinds,  Parts, 
Safety  (2)  Operating  Sfyeeds  (3) 
Carriage  Tools,  Feeds  (4)  Turning 
Tools  (5)  Chucks,  Chucking  (6) 
Centers,  Setting  Tools,  Facing  (7) 
Center  Holes,  Mounting  Work,  Fac- 
ing Between  Centers  (8)  Turning 
Between  Centers,  Shouldering  (9) 
Recessing,  Chamfering,  Filing,  Pol- 
ishing, Knurling  (10)  Taper  Turn- 
ing Threading  (II)  Collets,  Face- 
plates, Rests.  For  details,  write  The 
jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit   11,  Mich. 

Ideal  Opens  24th  Office 

♦  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation  an- 
nounced this  month  that  it  has  sev- 
ered its  affiliation  with  the  Kansas 
City  Sound  Service  Company  and 
changed  the  address  of  its  Kansas  City 
office  from  1402  Locust  Street  to  932 
Oak  Street.  "M.  N.  Hillyer  will  be  in 
charge  of  Ideal's  new  office,  under  the 
direction  of  Hoover  Brothers. 

Controlled  by  Esquire,  Inc.,  Ideal 
now  has  24  offices  located  in  major 
cities  across  the  nation  compared  to 
18  a  year  ago.    The  firm  expects  to 


Write  to  See  &  Hear 
for   Primary   Source   List 

•  The  usual  source  lists  for 
primary  films  and  decordings 
in  this  issue  will  be  supplied 
readers  free  on  your  school  let- 
terhead- request.  Lists  include 
many  sources  for  your  audio- 
visual librarv  additions. 


have  30  offices  for  the  sale  and  rental 
of  16mm  films  and  equipment  lo 
(ated  in  kev  cities  by  19f)0. 

Neumade  Combines  Offices 

♦  Neumade  Products  Corporaiinn 
has  moved  its  offices  to  the  McGraw- 
Hill  building,  330  VV.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Tlie  firm  formerly  main 
tained  offices  at  427  W.  42nd  St.  I  his 
move  makes  possible  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  home  office  activities  to- 
gether with  increased  engineering  fa- 
cilities, the  organization  annouiucd. 
Manufacturing  facilities  of  the  firm 
have  also  been  enlarged  and  new- 
precision  machinery  installed,  it  was 
added. 

Church-Croft  Stori-Viewer 

♦  Church-Craft's  has  available  a 
new  adaptation  of  the  old  stere- 
opticon  idea:  a  tiny,  light-weight, 
precision-lensed  "Stori-Viewer"  de- 
signed especially  for  children.  The 
designers  obviated  the  need  for  fra- 
gile moving  parts  or  springs  by  a 
simple  construction,  permitting  the 
insertion  of  only  one  pair  of  trans- 
parencies at  a  time.  The  transpar- 
encies are  securely  fixed,  pair  by 
pair,  in  individual  Stori-View  cards, 
which  in  turn  are  stored  in  colorful 
albums. 

Each  Stori-View  frame,  in  addition 
to  the  pair  of  full-color  transparen- 
cies, is  imprinted  with  a  brief  story 
or  description  connected  with  the 
picture.  Some  of  the  cards  available 
are  The  Christmas  Story,  A  Visit  to 
the  Zoo,  Great  Cities  and  The  Para- 
bles of  Jesus. 

Full  information  is  available  from 


C:hurch-Craft  Pictures,  Int.,  Lindcll 
and  Locust  BKds.,  St.  Louis  3, 
-.Missom  i. 

Tots-Aid  Speller  Board 

♦  'I'he  'I'ots-.Md  Speller  Board  was 
designed  for  children  from  three  to 
seven  years  ol  age,  and  consists  of 
a  composition  ijoard  frame  into 
which  the  letter-bearing  hardwood 
blocks  arc  fitted  by  the  child.  .\n 
illustrated  card  is  first  slipped  into 
a  slot  in  the  frame  by  the  teacher, 
and  a  row  of  patterns  and  colors  on 
the  card  lines  uj)  with  the  spaces  into 
which  the  correspondingly  figured 
letter  blocks  are  lo  be  placed.  The 
simply-designed  device  thus  assists 
the  young  child  in  alphabet  identi- 
fication, color  and  pattern  associa- 
tion, and  recognition  and  spelling 
of  words.  The  complete  description 
may  be  had  froiii  tfie  Tots-.\id  Corp., 
Dept.  55,  9036  Commercial  Ave., 
Chicago  17,  Illinois. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  ^vhere  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


FILM  LIBRARIES 

How  to  Buy  More  Films  Without  Expanding  Your  Budget 


Order  PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT  for  your 
library  prints  -  to  malte  them  last  longer. 
The  money  you  will  save  on  replacements  will 
enable  you  to  buy  additional  films. 

The  one  and  only  PEERLESS  vaporin-vacuum 
process -proven  for  16  years -guards  against 
damage  from  projection. ..handling. ..extremes 
of  temperature,  humidity  or  dryness.  PEERLESS- 
treated  film  does  not  absorb  excess  moisture 
or  projector  oil,  or  invite  dirt.  What  little  dirt 
thtre  is  remains  on  the  surface,  and  cleans 
off  easily  and  thoroughly.  Film  runs  smoothly 
right  from  the  start  and  projects  better.  Prints 


need  only  one  PEERLESS  treatment  -  it  lasts 
permanently  -  and  it  is  not  expensive. 

If  some  of  your  prints  are  not  PEERLESS- 
treated,  you  will  receive  prompt  service  from 
our  processing  plants  in  New  York  and  Holly- 
wood and  from  over  23  Official  PEERLESS 
licensees  from  coast  to  coast.  Ask  us  which 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  And  write  for  our 
folder,    "20    Questions   on   Film   Protection". 

More  and  more  film  libraries  are  insisting  on 
PEERLESS  FIL(4  TREATMENT.  It  keeps  their 
films  in  service  longer. 


EERLESS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165    WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    19,   N.    Y. 

PROCESSING    PLANTS    IN    NEW    YORK    AND    HOLLYWOOD    a 
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*     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS    ^ 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 

N.W..  Washington  4,  Free  Catlog. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

Iransporlalion     Bldg.,    Wasliing- 
ion  6. 

..  MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Stanley-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington St..  Quincy  69  and  20 
Shawimit   St.,   Boston   16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  TS  West  Cen- 
tral Siicct,  Manchester. 

.     NEW  JERSEY     • 

Slidecraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW  YORK     • 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

35  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19. 
Institutional   Cinema  Service,   Inc., 

1560  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MoguU'9,   68    West    48th    St.,   New 

York  18,  N.Y. 
Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 

Lancaster. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karel  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
Third  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


.     FLORIDA     . 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar. 
lingion  Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

.     LOUISIANA     • 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  I'oydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

.     MISSISSIPPI     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
St.,  Jackson  2. 


•     SOUTH   CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,' Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.■\ve.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago  4,   Har.   2691. 
Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

206  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Cliicago  3. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

X.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago   1. 
.Swank     Motion     Pictures,     614     N. 

Skinkev  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

.     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
Swank     Motion     Pictures,     614     N. 

Skinkcr  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

•     MICHIGAN     • 

Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248    Gratiot 
Ave.,  Detroit  7. 


Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 

Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 
Kalamazoo  8. 

.     MINNESOTA     • 

.\I  i  d  w  e  s  t  Audio-Visual  Company, 
1501  Hennepin  .•\ve.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N.  First  Ave.,  East 
Duhuh. 

•     OHIO     •. 

Academy  Film  Service  Inc.,  2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave.. 
Cleveland  14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 

Talboii   Building,  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046   Hollywood   Blvd..   Los   An- 
geles 28. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2. 

.     OREGON     . 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306 

S.  W.  'Jill   Avenue.   I'onland  5. 


•     TEXAS     . 

Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

3012  Maple  Ave..  Dallas  4. 


Audio    Video,    Incorporated,    4000 
Ross  .\venue.  Dallas  4.  Texas. 

George    H.    Mitchell    Co.,    712    N. 
Haskell,  Dallas  1. 

.     UTAH     • 

Deserct  Book  Company,  44  £.  So. 

Temple  St.,  Salt   Lake   City   10., 

•     HAWAII     . 

Ideal  Pictures,  1370  S.  Beretania  St., 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,  121   S. 

Beretania  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     Ave.,    Regina, 
Sask. 

i 
Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon 
treal,   Quebec. 


212    Lutz    St., 
Brunswick. 


Monet  on.    New 


Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's. 
Newfoundland. 

156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

535   ^V.   Georgia   St.,   Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

810    Confederation    Life    Bldg., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    Ave.. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Consult  These   Audio-Visual   Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  EILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  I6mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 
ser\ice  outstanding. 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  8c  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  froin  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual    education 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 


812   NORTH    DEARBORN   STREET 


CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICI 


Dating:   Do's  and  Don'lt 


Force  and  Motion  Life  in  Hot,  Wet  Lands 

■7    ^ 


AS  TIMELY  AS  TODAY'S  HEADLINES... 

Eight 
New 
Coronet 
Films 


Mechanics  of  LiquicJs  Marine  Animals  &  Their  Foods 


Making  Sense  With  Sentences 

Jet  ])iopulsi()ii  .  .  .  the  Strategic  Afriiaii  Otngo  .  .  .  the  m\stciies  of  ciieigy 
.  .  .  all  are  bumght  to  )our  classroom  screen  this  month  by  Ck)RON'ET.  Like  all 

(^oRONKi   Films,  these  ne^vest  prodiii  tions  are  designed  to  keep  xoiir  students  inloinied 
—in  step  ■.\ith  the  times.  AV'hiilui   ihi'  subject  be  the  latest  conquest  of  time  and 
space  or  the  correct  way  to  say  "good  night"  after  a  date.  Coronet  has  a  title  to 

meet  the  assignment.  And  onh  C^oromct  olTers  etliicators  thesi'  oiustandin^  film 
presentations  .  .  .  ke\ed  to  the  dxnamic  diiinges  of  Uxlay's  li\ingl 
See  for  yomself  \\h\  thousands  in  liie  leaching  ])rolession  ha\e  acclaimed  Coronet  to 

be  the  nation's  leading  prtidiiccr  of  l(3inni  instructional  films,  ioi    lull  inloiniaiion 
on  preview,  jnn  chase  or  rental  of  all  Coronet  Insti  nc  tion.il  I'ilms,  write  loclav   to: 


Coronet  Films 

CORONET    BUILDING    •     CHICAGO    1,    ILLINOIS 
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24  Teaching  Units 
Illustrated  By  Accurate 
Full-Colored  Pictures 

To  help  you  introduce  your  pupils  to  the  inter- 
esting life  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water, 
a  set  of  seven  discussional  slidefilms  is  offered. 
Clear  color  pictures  show  the  structure  and 
habits  of  many  common  water  plants  and  ani- 
mals, pointing  out  their  interdependence  and 
importance. 

You  will  find  the  teaching  units  carefully  or- 
ganized to  tie-in  with  field  trips  and  classroom 
activities  and  correlated  with  accepted  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  science  textbooks. 
$43.50  for  complete  kit.  $6.75  each  slidefllm. 
These  titles  are  included: 

1.  Life  in  ponds,  laltes,  and  streams 

2.  Small  fresh-water  animals  and  insects 

3.  Fresh-water  shellfish  and  amphibians 

4.  Fresh-water  turtles  and  fish 

5.  Keeping  an  aquarium 

6.  Plants  and  strange  animals  of  the  sea 

7.  Shellfish  of  the  seashore 


.Tl 


PICTURES 


JAM  HANDY 


2821  East  Grand  Boulevard  •  Detroit  11,  Michigan 
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> NATIONWIDE  SURVEY  OF  STATE  &  COUNTY  PROGRAMS    1  Aft  A 
'^D  AUDIO-VISUAL  LEADERSHIP  VIEWS  AS  OF  JANUARY    ±l/f)lf 


For  Economy  Minded  Audio-Visual  Budgets! 


Designed  for 

A.C.  or  D.C. 

Operation 


A  NEW  AMPRO 

LIGHTWEIGHT,  PORTABLE 
16mm  SOUND  PROJECTOR 

-at  a  remarkably  LOW  PRICE 


TRULY  PORTABLE,  BOTH  SOUND  AND 
SILENT  SPEEDS...  AN  IDEAL  QUALITY 
PROJECTOR  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Actual  lift-up  weight — only  20  lbs!  This  new  "Stylist" 
projector  gives  you  full  Ampro  precision  quality  .  .  .  yet  the 
projector  and  amplifier  unit  alone  weighs  only  20  lbs.  A 
young  girl  can  easily  lift  it  up  to  place  on  stand  or  table.  Lift- 
off case  with  speaker  and  accessories  weighs  less  than  9  lbs! 

Amazingly  compact  and  portable — readily  moved  from 
room  to  room  for  use  by  large  or  small  groups.  Quick  and  easy 
to  set-up  .  .  .  just  lift  off  case,  snap  permanently  attached  reel 
arms  in  place  and  the  new  low  cost  "Stylist"  is  ready  to  thread. 
Centralized  control  panel  makes  operation  remarkably  simple. 

Ampro  quality  features  include:  standard  time-tested 
Ampro  sound  head,  fast  automatic  re-wind,  triple  claw  film 
movement,  new,  slide-out  removable  film  gate,  coated  super 
2-inch  F  1.6  lens,  1000  watt  lamp  .  .  .  and  many  other  Ampro 
"extras"  that  mean  smooth,  trouble-free  jjerformance  year 
after  year.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  this  great 
new  low  cost  Ampro  "Stylist".  .  .  today! 

Write  for  FREE  Brochure  giving  fviU  details  and 
s{)eciftcations  on  this  budget-priced  audio-visual 
aid  .  .  .  the  great  new  Ampro  "Stylist."  Send  10c 
for  informative  audio-visual  booklet,  "A  New  Tool 
for  Teaching." 

AMPRO  CORPORATION 

2883   N.   WESTERN   AVENUE         •         CHICAGO    18,   ILLINOIS 


Amproslide  Dual 

Purpose  Projector 

Model  "30-D" 

$0000 

formerly  $92.00 


This  Ampro  double-duty  projector  handles  both  slides 
and  filmstrips — and  costs  little  more  than  a  single 
purpose  projector!  Now  available  at  a  new  low  price, 
this  Amproslide  Model  "30-D"  has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  dual  purpose  operation.  It  converts  instantly 
from  slide  to  filmstrip  use  .  .  .  with  complete  utilization 
of  light  for  each  purpose.  It  is  the  perfect  "2-in-l" 
classroom    projector.    Write    for   details    today,    &Mre\ 


'Trade  Mark  Reg. 
L*.S.  Pat.  Off. 


A  Genero/  PttCMxon 

Equipment  Corporation  Subji'diory 


30  Years  of  Important  S.  V.  E.  "Firsts" 
in  the  field  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


1921 


1922 


I  ^J  I   j7       produced  iirst  35i 


mm 

silent  curriculum-related  class-room 
motion  pictures;  in  1920  the  field's 
first  monthly  publication,  titled 
"Visual  Education." 


.  .  .  the  first  Standard 
single-frame  filmstrip 
projector  was  devel- 
oped by  SVE  and  in- 
troduced in  education. 


the  iitst  library  of  Picturol  filmstrips  . 


created  to  answer  the 
need   for  materials. 

I  ^y  ^  ^     the  first  line  of  projectors  for  use  in 

the  newly-developed 
IjriQH      sound  slidefilm  pro- 
jection equipment . . 


1936 


. . .  the  first  Tri-Purpose 
projector  for  single  and  double-frame 
filmstrips  and  2"   x  2"  slides. 


I  y  O  /     the  first  T'sil"  slide  projector  developed 
by   SVE   with   the   introduction   o£  Kodachrome. 


1938 


the  iirst  library  of  2"  x  2' 
Kodachrome  slides 
was  announced  .  .  . 


1939 


SVE  announced  the  iirst 
portable  Library  Microfilm 
Reader  to  serve  this  new 
field  of  reference  and  edu- 
cational   research    .    .    . 


1  94 U        .  the  first  35mm 

stereo  projector  for  3-dimensional 

strips  and  slides  .  .  . 


1941-1945*** 


SVE  converts 


for   all-out   war   effort.   Many   new  iirsts  in 
visual    aids    developed    for    armed    forces. 


1948 


1949 


the  first  SVE  gaso- 
line-kerosene projector  for  camps, 
rural  and  missionary  fields  .  .  . 


...  the  first  SVE  1000-watt  tri-purpose 
projector  in  the  field  .  .  .  blower  cool- 
3  ed  .  .  .  for  auditoriunjs,  conventions  .  .  . 
perfect  projection  under  all  kinds  of 
unfavorable  light  conditions.  Look  to 
SVE  for  other  "iirsts"  in   1950! 


Visit  our  booth  number 
F-36  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Meeting  ol  the  AASA  in 
February! 


H 


And  today  .  .  .  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  maintains  the  largest 
educational  and  religious  2"  x  2"  slide  and  filmstrip  library  In  the  world,  with 
a  complete  line  of  projectors  for  every  projection  need.  Educational  and  religious 
leaders  rely  on  SVE  as  a  central,  "one  call"  source  for  finest  visual  Instruction. 


SOCIETY     FOR     VISUAL     EDUCATION,     INC. 

A    Business    Corporation 
1345    DIVERSEY    PARKWAY  CHICAGO    14,    ILLINOIS 


Producers    of    Visual    Aids    Since     1919 
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California  Shows  the  Way 

Slaleiuide  progress  in  all  phases  of  audio-visual 
education  has  made  California  a  iwtable  example 
for  the  nation.  Sete  &  Hear  takes  great  pride  in 
presenting  the  testimony  of  a  leading  political  fig- 
ure in  that  state,  chairman  of  the  California  legis- 
lature's committee  on  education,  xvho  tells  some  of 
the  significant  facts  behind  the  popular  interest 
in  audio-visual  elucation  in  that  state. 

by  Francis  Dunn,  Jr. 

Member,  California  Legislature,  13th  District  and 
Chairman,  State  Conmiittee  on  Education 

T^HE  PRINTED  WORD  and  the  teacher's  voice - 
traditional  methods  of  audio-visual  education  — 
•  must  be  abundantly  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
the  instructional  methods  and  materials  made  possible 
by  modern  industrial  and  technological  development. 

The  "techniques  of  perfection"  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  commercial  motion  pictures,  slide,  and  record- 
ings, can  be  adapted  and  used  to  make  available  to  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  audio-visual  materials  —  faultlessly  pre- 
pared —  arid  bringing  the  best  of  teaching  methods  into 
the  most  remote  classrooms  in  the  country. 

The  shortage  of  competent  teachers,  the  cost  of  em- 
ploying needed  teachers  even  if  they  were  available,  the 
billions  of  dollars  required  now  for  immediate  con- 
struction of  new  school  buildings  —  all  these  factors 
point  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  making  full  use 
of  every  means  in  our  power  to  offer  to  the  huge  present 
and  potential  enrollment  in  our  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  an  educational  program  geared  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  living.  Without  the  vastly  in- 
creased use  of  modern  technological  aids  the  classroom 
teacher  cannot  succeed  in  this  task.    . 

Full-scale  use  of  motion  pictures,  filmstrips  and  slides, 
recordings,  and  other  modern  instructional  materials 
offers  the  taxpayer  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  public  education  despite  the  increased  costs  for 
current  operation  and  for  new  construction. 

School  board  members,  administrators,  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  all  who  believe  that  the  future  of  America  is 
bound  up  in  th^kind  of  educational  opportunity  offered 
'to  America's  future  citizens,  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  projection  screen  is  as  much  an  accepted  part  of  our 
classroom  furniture  as  is  the  blackboard.  When  the 
classroom  teacher  can  turn  to  a  motion  picture,  a  slide, ' 
or  a  recording  as  casually  as  picking  up  a  piece  of  chalk 
to  illustrate  her  lesson  then  it  can  be  said  that  education 
IS  actually  taking  full  advantage  of  modern  methods.       ■ 

The  general  public  belie\es  in  the  expansion  of  audio- 
visual services.  In  a  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
for  the  Education  Committee  of  the  California  State 
.Assembly  in  February,  1949,  83.8%  of  those  interviewed; 
approved  of  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  slides  as  a 
method  of  teaching.  The  reasons  given:  pictures  and 
slides  teach  MORE  —  hold  more  attention  —  retention 
of  the  subject  is  better,  the  method  is  faster.  56.6%  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  teacher-  to  handle 
larger  classes  with  satisfactory  results. 

Polls  of  course  are  not  conclusive  (The  writer  is  Sec- 
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HERE'S   WHY 


Informed 
teachers 

CHOOSE 
CORONET   FILMS 


i 


g 


1 


All  educators  are  familiar  with  Coronet's  outstanding  production 
program  that  makes  available  a  new  series  of  films  each  month!  But 
behind  this  amazing  release  schedule  is  an  organization  keyed  to  answer 
.your  specific  needs.  Every  Coronet  Film  has  a  definite  classroom 
purpose  . . .  helps  make  teaching  easier. . .  more  dynamic  . . .  more 
effective.  And  all  offer  an  up-to-the-minute  timeliness— unmatched  by 
any  other  educational  film  producer!  Just  another  reason  why 
hundreds  of  teachers  look  to  Coronet  for  ne^v  titles  each  month  that 
bring  to  their  screens  latest  advances  in  psychology  . . .  social 
studies  . . .  science  . . .  and  the  academic  fundamentals.  , 

Check  these  films -RELEASED  THIS  MONTH! 

YOU    AND    YOUR    PARENTS 
ACT   YOUR    AGE 
BASIC    COURT    PROCEDURES 
THE    MEANING    OF    PI 
METALS    AND    NON-METALS 
INTRODUCTION    TO    CHEMISTRY 
HOW   TO    FIND   THE    ANSWER 


Write  for  complete  information— foc/oy/ 

Coronet  Films 

CORONET  BUILDING   •  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


A  Mid-Century  Review 


MODERNFOLD  ACCORDION-TYPE  DOORS 


INSTANT 

SCHOOLROOM 
DIVISION   FOR 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

Teaching 


Modernhld  Accordion-type 

Iro 


Doors  give  needed  flexibility  to  Ideal  Schoolroom  Jor 
Audio-  Visual  Teaching  .  .  .  designed  by  Perkins  &  Will,  Chicago. 


In  the  use  of  sound  and  motion  picture 
equipment,  flexibility  is  necessary  for  a  successful 
program.  This  flexibility  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  equipment  alone,  but  should  be  extended  to  the 
schoolroom.  Here,  a  Modernfold  Door  as  a  "mov- 
able" wall  is  ideal.  It  quickly  segregates  part  of  the 
room  for  projector  use  so  that  a  second  group  can 
continue  with  regular  activities. 

Modernfold  Accordion-type  Doors  are,  of  course, 
ideal  for  other  school  uses  ...  as  successful  closures 
for  wardrobes  ...  to  replace  the  commonly  used 
stage  curtain  in  school  auditoriums  .  .  .  divide  study 
rooms,  lecture  rooms,  etc. 

This  flexibility  is -matched  by  the  beauty  of 
Modernfold  Doors.  The  sturdy  metal  frame  is  a 
firm  foundation  for  beautiful  plastic  covered  fabrics. 
Available  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  they  match 
any  general  color  scheme;  are  fire-resistant  and  are 
easily  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

In  these  days  of  crowded  school  facilities, 
Modernfold  Door  flexibility  is  more  important  than 
ever.  Mail  coupon  for 


full  details. 

NEW  CASTIE  PRODUCTS,  New  Coitle,  Ind. 
Conoc/a:  Roymond  Mfg.  Co.,  tid.,  Monlreal 
Look  uniit-r  "t/oftrs"  in  \nur  telephone 
book  Jor  the  name  of  our  in^tallin^ 
distributor 


the  door  that  folds 
like  on  occordion 


mndiiriirnld 


\W  by  NEW  CASTLt   ^—{ 
New  Castle  Producis  '-'— XXJ «,  __  ^  ___  _„,»•*"  . 

P.  O.  Box    990  New  Castle.  Ind. 
Gentlemen; 

Send  me  your  new  folder,  showing  how  Modernfold  Doors  help 
Audio- Visual  Teaching— help  relieve  crowded  school  conditions. 

Name 

School 

AddreiS 

City Stale 


Newly-Trained  Teachers 


SEE  &  HEAR  SURVEY  REPORT 

ALL  ANSWERS  to  the  See  &  Hear  Mid-Centuiy 
Suney  question  of  the  quality  of  incoming 
^  teachers  reflected  in  terms  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  materials  and  utilization  techniques  of  audio-visual 
instruction  were  characterized  by  grave  concern,  and 
outspoken  dissatisfaction. 

The  implication  of  the  responses  has  been  analyzed 
in  terms  of  reactions  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  the  middle-west  and  the  west.  As  one  might 
naturally  expect,  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  or  satis- 
faction, over  the  ability  of  the  teacher  newly  or  recently 
graduated  from  a  teacher's  training  institution  in  terms 
gi  her  ability  to  use  materials  intelligently  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  filmstrips, 
slides,  transcriptions,  recordings,  maps,  etc.  varies  in 
terms  of  the  attention  currently  being  given  the  role  of 
audio-visual  aids  by  the  teacher-training  institutions. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  responses  re- 
flect two  to  three  times  as  many  adverse  reactions  as 
positive.  In  the  middle-west  every  reporting  group  was 
outspoken  in  its  hope  that  those  responsible  for  teacher 
training  would  seriously  investigate  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  of  instruction,  first  in  their  own  train- 
ing institutions  and  then,  equal  in  importance,  in  terms 
of  professional  education  courses,  with  emphasis  on  the 
revaluation  of  existing  materials  to  teachers  as  they 
looked  at  their  several  subject  major  fields  and  prepared 
themselves  in  those  methods  courses  so  as  to  most  effi- 
ciently take  their  places  in  new  teaching  opportunities 
once  they  were  graduated. 

In  the  west,  the  State  of  California  reported  a  pleas- 
ing degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  preparation  being 
given  teachers  in-training.  Nevertheless,  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  future  the  primary  emphasis  would 
be  on  wide-spread  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the 
ever-widening  array  of  newly  produced  materials,  so 
that  as  the  teacher  walked  into  her  first  classroom  assign- 
ment she  would  have  at  her  fingertips,  relatively  speak- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  the  materials  most  efficiently  to  be 
used  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  teaching  responsi- 
bilities. 

Responses  coming  in  from  the  west  gave  g^eat  credit 
to  the  program  of  teacher  training  currently  in  operation 
in  the  State,  of  California.  Several  recoinmended,  with 
reservations,  that  this  course  was  one  which  well  could 
be  emulated  by  other  States. 


SOUND  RECORDING    at  a  reasonable  cost 

High  fidelity  16  or  35.   Quality  guaranteed. 

Complete  studio  and  laboratory  services. 

Color  printing   and   lacquer  coating. 

ESCAR  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE.  INC. 

7315  Carnegie  Ave.  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Phone:  Endicott  2707 
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The  films 

that  took  20 

years'  experience 

to  make... 


YOUR  VOICE 

Other  New  EBFilms 

Synthetic  Fibers  {VA  reels) 

The  Ears  and  Hearing 

The  Nurse 

Circus  Day  in  Our  Town 

Gas  for  Home  and  Industry  (1!2  reels) 


Every  new  EBFilm  you  will  buy  this 
year  contains  an  ingredient  essential  to  good 
teaching  films. 

That  ingredient  is  experience— 20  years 
of  it. 

Every  EBFilm  is  designed  by  educators 
in  careful  collaboration  with  unhurried  special- 
ists. Every  EBFilm  is  created  out  of  the  priceless 
experience  of  20  years  of  pioneering  in  the  pro- 
duction of  classroom  motion  pictvures. 

More  than  300  EBFilms  are  in  con- 
stant use  in  America's  classrooms  today  making 
a  lasting  contribution  to  better  learning.  The 
EBFilms  that  will  join  them  this  year  will  niake 
the  world's  finest  library  of  classroom  motion 
pictures  even  bigger,  even  better. 

In  today's  crowded  classes,  more  and 
more  teachers  are  insisting  on  time-tested 
EBFilms  ...  to  help  them  reach  young  minds 
faster,  hold  them  longer,  teach  them  better. 
Whether  for  rental  or  purchase,  they  know  they 
can  order  any  EBFilm  with  absolute  confidence. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  inc. 

Wilmette,  Illinois 

NEW    YORK    •.LONDON     •    CHICAGO    •     BOSTON     •    ATLANTA    •     DALLAS    •     PASADENA 


A  Mid-Century  Review 


The  See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Ediforial: 


Halfway  Up:  Another  Half  to  Go 


THE  MID-CENTURY  POINT  of  any  100-year 
period  is  the  time  to  look  back— to  fondly  recollect 
the  things  which  were  typical  of  the  yesteryear— 
the  time  to  look  ahead,  to  make  glowing  prophecies  of 
what  lies  ahead  and  to  what  glamorous  heights  we  may 
climb! 

Let  us  look  back  and  recollect.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
American  school  7i'as  attracting  less  than  one-tenth  of 
its  high  school  age  youth  to  the-schoolroom.  It  was  a 
diy  when  the  common  aim  of  high  school  education 
was  preparation  for  entrance  into  college  or  professional 
training  school.  It  was  a  time  when  the  elementary 
school  w-as  placing  stress  on  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  arithmetic. 

New  Tools  to  Help  Face  New  Problems 

In  the  rural  community,  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
schoolroom  included  the  slate,  the  kerosene  lamp,  the 
dog-eared  textbook,  the  lunch  pail,  the  water  bucket, 
the  wood  stove,  and  the  hickory  stick.  It  was  a  time  of 
memoriter  learning— a  day  when  the  most  commonly 
recognized  goal  of  the  school  was  to  pass  on  the  accumu- 
lated information  of  the  past. 

During  the  fifty-year  period  which  has  intervened, 
man  has  attained  heights  in  communication  skills  which 
no  era' of  the  past  has  ever  dreamed  possible.  It  has 
been  the  fulfillment  of  first,  the  entertainment  motion- 
picture  film,  then  the  16mm  version  of  the  same  with 
the  emphasis  on  adaptation  to  the  schoolroom— to  edu- 
cational work.  It  has  been  the  era  of  the  development 
of  the  basic  filmstrip,  of  the  2"  x  2"  slide,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  opaque  projector!  The  same  period 
saw  the  development  of  the  radio,  and  today,  of  tele- 
vision. It  has  seen  the  perfection  of  the  transcription, 
the  recording,  and  today's  battle  for  micro-groove  leader- 
ship. It  has  seen  the  development  of  the  sound-recording 
device,  of  tlie  flexible  and  high  fidelity  recording  tape, 
and  I6mm  film  stock.  It  is  the  period  during  which 
magazine,  newspaper  and  book  printing  records  have 
outstripped  any  volume  of  paper  pulp  to  printed  word 
medium  ever  attained.  It  is  the  era  of  glamorous  format, 
of  full  color  illustration,  of  larger,  thicker  school  texts 
probing  on  ever  widening  spheres  of  information. 

These  Are  the  Visions  of  Tomorrow 

.'\nd  wliat  ma\  tomorrow  bring?  In  reading  through 
several  mid-century  reports  written  by  eminent  school 
men  of  the  country,  very  dazzling  educational  attain- 
ments are  envisioned:  field  trips  by  air,  television  in 
every  classroom,  recording  devices  which  will  allow 
assignments  to  be  submitted  orally,  techniques  of  com- 
munication which  will  ]iut  administrators,  supervisor, 
teacherand  pupil   in  instantaneous  touch  whether  on 


the  playground,  in  the  classroom,  at  the  terminus  of 
a  remote  field  trip,  or  in  any  other  department  of  the 
school's  activities,  facsimile  textbooks,  illustrated  by 
wireless  dispatch  from  all  points  of  the  globe,  into  every 
classroom  in  the  land,  television  field  trips  into  inacces- 
sible corners  of  the  earth's  surface.  These,  and  a  host 
of  other  dreamed  of  accomplishments  with  the  end  in 
view  of  making  learning  graphic,  vivid,  realistic,  and 
entirely  vmderstandable  have  been  forecast  for  the  1900- 
2000  era. 

But  while  it  is  intriguing  to  contemplate  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  an  dthe  prophecies  which  are  being 
made,  there  are  those  of  us  who  steadily  wish  to  pull 
ourselves  back  into  the  reality  of  the  current  school 
problems  and  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  sure  that  we  are 
using  those  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction which  a  modern  technology  has  made  available 
to  us?  For,  as  some  point  out,  current  surveys  of  the 
field  of  audio-visual  instruction  reveal  that  less  than  25 
per  cent  efficiency  is  made  by  our  current  school  systems 
of  the  array  of  audio-visual  teaching  materials,  equip- 
ment and  techniques  which  are  currently  available  but 
not  well  used  in  the  schools  of  America. 

.  .  .  and  These  the  Realities  of  Today! 

Therefore,  let  us  contemplate  the  problem  as  it  exists. 
We  are  today  attracting  over  75  per  cent  of  high  school 
age  youth  to  our  schools,  and  well  over  90  per  cent  of 
our  possible  elementary  age  school  population.  Schools 
e\erywhere  demand  that  this  group  remain  in  school 
until  18  years  of  age,  that  they  investigate  an  increasing 
world  environment  not  even  contemplated  by  their 
grandparents,  that  they  prepare  themselves  for  a  compli- 
cated world  of  tomorrow  which  none  of  us  completely 
envisions.  In  order  to  do  this  today,  we  need  to  bring 
reality,  realism,  vividness,  objectivity,  imderstanding, 
and  high  interest  into  our  classroom  techniques.  All  of 
us  must  ask  omsehes  this  question:  Are  w'c  sure  that, 
as  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  "backward"  look— as 
we  pause  in  our  conversations  envisioning  the  glamorous 
future^ore  we  sure  that  we  are  making  the  best  of  the 
advantages  ivhich  today  audio-visual  instructional  ma- 
terialSj  equipment  and  techniques  hold? 

After  we  have  listened  attentively  to  the  prophets  let 
each  one  of  us  apply  himself  diligently  to  an  orderly 
examination  of  the  degree  to  which  we  are  currently 
and  efficiently  applying  the  knowledge  of  today  to  the 
improvement  of  our  local  school  teaching  techniques. 
In  this  spirit  we  submit  the  following  brief  check  list, 
an  adaptation  of  a  list  by  Clyde  K.  Miller,  Supervisor 
of  Audio- Visual  Education,  Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary, 
Indiana.  Check  it!  Be  guided  by  it  for  the  further 
improvement  of  audio-visual  instructional  techniques 
in  your  school  systems: 


SEE  &  HEAR 


A  CHECK-LIST  FOR  AUDIO-VISUAL  PROGRESS 


I.  Are  We  Using  the  School  Journey?  Yes No 

The  school  journey  or  class  excursion  is  an  activity 

that  involves  conducting  pupils  to  places  where  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction  may  be  studied  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

II.  Do  We  Have  a  Sciiooi.  Museum?    Yes No . 

In  a  school  museum  the  pupils  will  do  the  major 

part  of  the  work  required  in  collecting  and  preparing 
museum  materials.  Desirable  exhibit  materials  may 
be  secured  from  manylsourccs  and  at  little  or  no  cost. 

III.  Are  We  Using  Objects,. Specimens,  Models,  Mock- 
ups?  Yes No 

We  can  bring  the  object  to  the  school  lor  study. 
Specimens,  which  are  samples,  models,  which  are  small 
size  representations,  and  mock-ups,  which  are  models 
built  to  scale,  allow  objective  examination. 

IV.  Are  We  Using  Blackboard  Illustrations?  Yes 

No 

A  simple  blackboard  drawing  or  diagram  is  very 
often  the  most  helpful  means  for  effective  communica- 
tion with  the  student. 

V.  Are  We  Using  Bulletin  Board  Displays?   Yes 

No . 

Teachers  may  collect  pictures  to  comprise  a  file  that 
includes  illustrative  material  for  each  unit  studied 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

VI.  Are  We  Using  Charts,  Maps  and  Globes?  Yes 

No 

In  teaching  the  various  phases  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, only  up-to-date  editions  are  valid. 

\'II.    .'\re  We  Using  16mm  Motio.n  Pictures?    Yes 

No 

The  16mm  motion  picture  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  widely  used  types  of  visual  aids.  Thousands  of 
films  are  available  and  many  can  be  considered  excellent 
classroom  teaching  films.  Though  we  are  discriminating, 
as  we  should  be  in  selecting  all  teaching  materials,  we 
can  find  many  excellent  teaching  films  suitable  for 
students'  of  all  grade  levels  and  for  nearly  all  subject 
matter  fields. 

VIII.  Are  We  Using  Opaque  Projection  Materials? 

Yes No 

Opaque  projection  material:  photographs,  prints, 
diagrams,  books,  magazines,  post  cards,  travel  bulletins, 
catalogues  may  be  projected  onto  a  screen  for  study. 


IX.  Are  We  Using  35mm  P'ilmstrips?    Yes No 

Increasing  numbers  of  filmstrips  have  become  avaif- 

able  for  the  lower  grade  and  kindergarten  children  in 
recent  months,  not  to  mention  thousands  being  used  in 
upper  grades. 

X.  Are  We  Using  2"  x  2"  Siidi  s?   Yes No 

The  2"  x  2"  slides,  which  arc  frames  of  35mm  film 

mounted  in  cardboard  or  between  cover  glasses,  should 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  audio-visual  library. 
Over  20,000  subjects  are  available  at  the  present  time. 

XI.  Are  We  Using  Microfilm?    Yes No 

Microfilm  is  the  name  generally  given  to  small  photo- 
graphs of  the  printed  page  of  a  newspaper,  magazine 
or  book.  Usually  16mm  or  35mm  filmstrip  is  used— 
particularly  useful   for  school  library  work. 

XII.  Are  We  Using  Si/^"\^"  Glass  Lantern  Slides? 
Yes No 

The  314"  X  4"  slide  is  the  older  type  of  lantern  slide, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  outdated  as  an  excellent 
type  of  visual  aid.  Wide-awake  primary,  elementary, 
higH  school  teachers,  and  their  classes  make  and  use 
their  own  sets. 

XIII.  Are  We  Using    ihe  Micro-projector?    Yes . 

No 

The  micro-projector  is  replacing  the  conventional 
laboratory  method  of  furnishing  a  microscope  to  each 
student.  With  the  micro-projector  (or  attachment),  the 
materials  are  magnified  to  an  image  of  adequate  size 
for  all  to  see  clearly. 

XIV.  Are  We  Using  Classroom  Phonograph  Equip- 
ment?  Yes No 

The  phonograph  record  has  many  educational  values 
in  the  classroom:  teaching  rhythms,  studying  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  appreciation,  studying  pronuncia- 
tion and  enunciation  of  foreign  languages,  etc. 

XV.  Are  We  Using  Instantaneous  Recording  Equip- 
ment?   Yes No 

The  recording  is  an  objective  means  of  making  a 
comparison  of  progress  in  speech  and  voice  training, 
and  to  give  a  student  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he 
really  sounds. 

XVI.  Are  We  Using  Radio  Programs?    Yes No 

The   use   of   the   radio   in   schools   for   instructional 

purposes  is  receiving  increasing  attention. 

W.  A.  Wittich,  Editor 
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16  Nations  Sign  UNESCO 
Audio- Visual  Agreement 


♦  The  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO  recently  noted 
the  signing,  by  representatives  of  16 
nations,  of  the  UNESCO-sponsored 
audio-visual  agreement  designed  to 
facilitate  international  transmission 
of.  educational  materials.  The  sign- 
ing was  hailed  as  an  important  step 
in  the  effort  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  information. 

Legislati\e  action  to  put  teeth  into 
the  agreement  must  still  be  obtained, 
and  a  still  more  comjneiiensive  agree- 
ment will  be  sought  at  a  meeting  of 
experts  to  be  held  in  Geneva  next 
Nfarch,  for  UNESCO  wants  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  easier  internation- 
al dissemination  of  a  wider  range  of 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
materials. 

The  first  day  of  1950  brought  the 
deadline  for  signing  the  agreement 
which  will  permit  duty-free  passage 
of  educational  films,  recordings  and 


other  specified  teaching  materials, 
but  other  nations  may  still  become 
parties  to  it  by  acceding  to  it.  The 
agreement  will  take  effect  after  10 
nations  formally  accede. 

The  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  1948 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
(the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) strongly  supported  the  audio- 
visual pact  which  will  operate  only 
among  those  nations  which  agree  to 
come  under  it.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  nation  to  sign,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  notify  acceptance  until 
after  the  agreement  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Once  accepted, 
the  act  should  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  import  and  export  of  educa- 


tional and  scientific  films  and  other 
audio-visual  materials. 

As  a  checkmate  to  propaganda, 
materials  being  imported  must  first 
be  certified  by  the  producing  gov- 
ernment to  be  of  an  educational,  sci- 
entific or  cultural  character.  The 
importing  government  must  then  be 
willing  to  accept  the  certificate,  and 
has  the  privilege  of  limiting  the  ma- 
terial's use  to  non-profit  purposes. 

Other  nations  signing  the  agree- 
ment were  Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Equador,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Iran,  Lebanon,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,'  the  Philippines  and  Uru- 
guay. 

The  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
a  brjoader  agreement  to  cover  pub- 
lications as  well  as  audio-visual  ma- 
terials was  expressed  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  by  U.S.  Representative 
Warren  R.  Austin. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO, 
which  is  composed  of  100  leaders  in 
UNESCO  fields  and  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  UNESCO  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  14,  15. 


''Circus  Show*' 


....   FILMED  BY  REQUEST! 

In  response  to  the  many  requests  received  for  a  sequel  to 
Academy's  highly  praised  "behind  the  scenes"  films  "Circus 
People"  and  "Circus  Animals,"  we  bring  you  .  . 

"CIRCUS  SHOW"  -  filmed  under  the  "big  top"  in  characteristic 
Academy  manner  -  the  film  that  combines  thrilling  circus  acts  with 
sound  effects  ond  music  to  quicken  the  imagination  and  lend  rich 
understanding  and  bockground  for  reading  reodiness. 

First  comes  the  big  circus  parade,  then  the  performance  of  wild  ani- 
mols,  trpined  lions  and  tigers  in  a  huge  steel  arena.  A  tiger  bolonces 
and  performs  on  o  rolling  drum.  Then  acrobats  and  tight-rope  walk- 
ers do  sensational  tricks  above  the  circus  ring.  A  marvelous  bolonc- 
rng  act,  three  girls  on  o  pole  supported  by  one  mon,  follows.  Next 
comes  circus  ponies  and  bare  bock  riders  in  fost  moving  acts  that 
show  skill  and  years  of  troining.  And  finally,  o  dozen  huge  elephants 
in  difficult  stunts  like  walking  on  their  hind  feet,  ploying  "London 
Bridge  is  Falling  Down"  ond  pretending  to  ride  on  a  merry-goroundl 
Grade  level  -  Kindergarten,  Primary  ond  Intermediote  classes. 

AVAIIABLE  IN  BIACK  AND  WHITE  ONLY 


Look    to   ACADEMY 
for  Only  the  Finest 
•n  Educational 
Motion  Pkturesl 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.  Box  308S  •  Hollywood,  California 

ME//BER  OF  ALLIED  INDEfEKDENT  PRODUCERS 


One  of  the  Elephants  acts  in  "Circus  Show" 

Three  Great  Circus  Pictures 

*  "CIRCUS    PEOPLE"   (IN  COLOR  and  b  &  w) 

—  how  they  live  and  work  "behind  the  scenes." 

*  'CIRCUS   ANIMALS"  (in  color  and  b  &  w. 

—  how  they  are  cared  for,  trained  and  worked. 

*  "CIRCUS     SHOW"    (IN  B  &  W  ONLY) 

—  thrilling  highlights  of  the  circus  performance. 

Previews   prints   sent   to  ttiose   interested    in   considering   films   for    pur- 
chase.   Write  for  Catalog! 
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PROLOGUE:    A  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AS   IHE  NEW  CENTURY  BEGAN 


Education  in  Omaha  at 
the  Turn  of  the  Century 


by  Mary  Dale  Steele 


YELLOWING  REPOR'IS  of  school  board  action 
(i\er  the  past  fifty  years  in  Omaha  constitute  a 
monument  to  the  early  custodians  of  public  edu- 
cation. In  this  crossroads  city  which  had  seen  "half  the 
people  going  West  and  all  the  others  going  back,"  edu- 
cation nosed  forward  at  its  own  risk  at  century's  turn. 
There  was  too  much  else  for  the  populace  to  think 
about.  Moreover,  education  as  the  majority  saw  it 
definitely  signified  the  white  collar,  and  men  pressing 
for  quick  prosperity  from  street,  soil  and  river  had  little 
time  for  such.  The  3  R's  came  in  mighty  handy  at 
times,  they  said,  but  this  was  a  dirt  state  and  Omaha  a 
cow  town  and  you  stood  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win 
without  as  with  a  lot  of  expensive  schooling.  For  that 
reason  few  people  despaired  because  two-thirds  of  the 
high  school  enrollees  dropped  out  by  the  second  year 
and  of  those  who  graduated  only  a  fourth  were  boys. 
But  a  lusty  germ  was  present— brought  westward  by 
people  \vho  had  lived  comfortably  with  the  arts  and 
traditions.  Iir  the  next  fifty  years  it  was  to  manifest  it- 
self in  schools  aplenty,  choirs,  symphony  orchestras,  art 
centers,  good  homes,  and,  more  important,  in  the  zeal 
to  think  for  and  of  the  needs  of  every  man's  child. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  satisfactions  at  this  mid-century 
point  to  look  back  and  see  the  faint  surface  bubblings 
of  what  was  to  issue  later  and  be  called  —  with  a  hint  of 
smugness  —  modern  education. 

Gentlemen  and  Scholars  of  Distinction 

At  the  century's  turn  every  item  of  enrichment  to  the 
lean  elementary  curriculum  of  the  3  R's  had  to  struggle 
for  a  toe-hold.  In  the  high  schools  every  enrollee,  ap- 
parently, was  expected  to  become  "a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar"  for  the  administration  was  concerned  more 
about  making  French  and  German  available  to  their 
customers  along  with  Latin  and  Greek  than  they  were 
about  preparation  for  living  in  the  environment  they 
were  creating  at  the  same  time.  We  were  about  to 
acquire  Spanish  territory  and  Germany  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  rival.  So  what  could  be  more  practical,  they 
argued,  than  a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  those 
languages.  The  fact  that  only  3.3%  of  the  pupils  eligible 
for  high  school  were  in  attendance  with  little  intention 
of  going  on  to  college  had  little  bearing  on  curriculimi 
planning. 

While  this  discussion  went  on.  Manual  Training  en- 
tered almost  unnoticed  through  the  back  door  of  the 
high  school  and  was  huddling  over  its  benches  in  a  base- 
ment room  unsuitable  for  classroom  use.  At  intervals  its 


sponsors  sent  up   niotlcst  rcciuesls  for  support  ol   that 
part  of  the  program. 

A  pep  talk  championing  music  was  always  held  ready 
for  delivery  to  wavering  members  of  the  Board  who  were 
often  put  to  it  to  justify  such  a  superfluity  to  a  taxpayer. 
Wrote  one  teacher  of  music  in  ecstatic  support  of  her 
subject:  "The  interest  manifested  in  this  delightful 
study  is  remarkable.  Pupils  read  exercises  and  songs 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  changing  from  key  to  key  with- 
out difficulty  from  the  first  grade  on.  The  careful  drill 
of  fifteen  minutes  daily  makes  it  a  certainty  that 
Omaha's  children  will  be  able  to  read  most  difficult 
part  music  at  sight  in  competition  with  any  school  in 
the  country." 

Physical  Education  Had  Its  Difficulties 

Physical  Training  required  the  full  treatment  of  per- 
suasion to  pieserve  it  for  coming  generations.  Support 
was  hastened,  however,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
German  System  of  Physical  Culture  had  been  adopted 
by  the  high  school.  This  system  began  with  the  "sim- 
plest toe  movements  in  calisthenics  and  by  gradual 
evolution  brought  the  pupil  to  a  remarkable  state  of 
muscular  grace  and  functional  development  —  both 
mental  and  physical." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken  than  mind  and 
body  were  forced  to  go  their  separate  ways,  however. 
The  records  state  than  on  "December  last  (1900)  Phys- 
ical Training  came  to  an  end  by  resoliuion  of  the  Board 
on  account  of  the  noise  and  confusion  created  by  all  the 
rimning  and  vaulting"  in  the  room  assigned  to  Physical 
Training. 

In  another  area,  penmanship,  the  vertical  system  had 
swept  the  field  clean  of  "slant  hands."  Perhaps  there  had 
been  too  much  to-do  about  writing,  as  some  people  said, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many  justifications  for 
it.  Not  the  least  of  these,  explained  the  superintendent 
artfully,  was  the  fact  that  by  writing  "straight  up  and 
down"  and  by  decreasing  the  height  of  "loop,  stem  and 
capitals"  you  could  get  more  writing  to  the  page  and 
thus  save  paper. 

The  Book-Centered  School  Was  in  Flower 

Commercial  subjects  and  courses  in  the  "arts  of  house- 
wifery" bowed  in  and  out  of  the  curriculum  by  whim 
of  board  and  budget.  But  in  January,  1900,  a  more 
resolute  course  was  taken  and  the  two  subjects  were 
ushered  in  on  a  more  adequate  basis  than  heretofore. 

The  book-centered  school  was  in  flower  in  the  early 

(continued    on    the    following   page) 
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Ekiucation  in  Omaha:  1900 

(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

1900's.  The  child  was  warped  to  fit  its  system  of  uni- 
formity by  means  of  failure,  demotion,  promotion  or 
drop-out.  It  is  recorded  in  this  period  that  at  last  "abso- 
lute uniformity  in  Literature  has  been  secured".  Not 
so  in  the  history  courses.  Out  of  the  ten  teachers  in  that 
department  of  the  high  school  "only  three  had  made 
any  preparation  for  teaching  history,  so  uniformity  was 
out  of  the  question." 

The  new  century  saw  the  beginning  of  the  school 
lunch  program  which  today  serves  planned  lunches  to 
thousands  of  Omaha  yoimgsters  as  a  part  of  a  total 
health  and  nutrition  program.  Building  space  was 
offered  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
for  the  first  lunch  service  to  selected  pupils  and  to 
teachers. 

Interest  in  Science  Was  Being  Developed 

Science  teaching  was  a  desultory,  fragmentary,  name- 
less process  in  which  children  collected  articles  of  in- 
terest and  talked  about  them  at  off  periods.  Since  none 
of  the  teachers  was  schooled  in  science,  an  instructor 
from  Nebraska  State  University  was  obtained  for  a  series 
of  science  lectures  for  teachers. 

Discipline  was  rigid;  corporal  punishment  was  per- 
missible. A  "delightful  relationship"  existed,  report- 
edly, between  pupils  and  teachers  in  most  places  and 
teachers  were  urged  to  maintain  this  happy  condition  by 
a  minimum  of  motion  in  the  classroom. 


Epidemics— smallpox,  diphtheria  etc.— ran  rampant 
in  these  decades  before  immunization  and  inocu- 
lation had  called  a  halt.  A  count  of  but  57  deaths  from 
diphtheria  among  Omaha's  children  placed  the  city 
among  the  more  fortunate  ones  in  a  single  year.  Measles, 
however,  was  so  virulent  in  the  same  year  that  the  Board 
of  Health  excluded  all  children  from  school  in  affected 
families  for  ten  days  after  the  recovery  of  the  last  case. 
This  virtually  wrecked  attendance  and  progress  for  most 
of  that  year. 

These  Were  the  "Materials  for  Instruction" 

Audio-visual  instruction?  That  was  a  term  in  embryo 
as  was  the  machinery  which  brought  it  to  birth.  There 
was  talk  about  the  usefulness  of  blackboards.  The  high 
school  had  its  casts  and  models  and  its  inheritance  of 
ancient  maps  and  charts.  Bright-hued  "systems  of  the 
body"  were  obtainable  in  chart  form;  but  pictures  were 
both  scarce  and  imattractive.  Special  mention  was  made 
of  the  "molding  board  and  sand  pile  so  much  in  vogue 
in  eastern  cities."  Both  were  considered  a  waste  of  time. 
The  field  trip,  too,  was  termed  a  "vacation  from  learn- 
ing" by  teachers  as  well  as  parents. 

Omaha's  Budget  Was  Sixtli  in  the  Nation 

If  the  reader  sees  in  this  review  of  the  educational 
climate  in  Omaha  a  situation  unique  on  this  continent 
let  him  consult  the  record.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  only  cities  having  a  larger  daily  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  education  were  Marysville,  California;  Aspen, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Leadville,  Colorado;  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  Omaha  was  next,  spend- 
ing 19.2  cents  per  pupil  per  day.  • 


Educational  Sound  Films  Reach  Maturity 

by  N.  L.  Engelhardt 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  new  emphasis  was  given 
educational  talking  pictures.  The  snowballing 
momentum  in  this  field  today  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  formation  two  decades  ago  of  ERPI  Educational 
Talking  Pictures,  designed  with  the  pinpose  of  "bring- 
ing the  world  to  the  classroom."  The  initiators  of  the 
undertaking  were  Colonel  Frederick  L.  Devereux  of  the 
Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.  and  Dr.  Alexander 
[.  Stoddard,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  (and  way  stations)  before  recently  as- 
suming that  responsibility  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
In  their  Bronxville  homes,  Devereux  and  Stoddard 
held  fretiiicnl  discussions  of  the  problems  associated 
with  moving  from  the  annisement  field  to  the  educa- 
tional field  in  motion  pictures  and  decided  to  launch 
a  program  with  ihe  formation  of  an  educational  research 
comniitlcc.  Professois  Paul  R.  Mort  and  N.  L.  Engel- 
hardt of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  were 
invited  to  join  the  committee  and  the  work  got  under- 
way. 

A  review  of  the  nu'nutes  of  the  hundreds  of  hours 
spent  by  this  committee  in  its  early  days  would  be  il- 
luminating.   Emphasis  upon  the  improvement  of  chil- 


dren's learning  and  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum 
carried  the  work  into  all  phases  of  teaching,  curriculum 
analysis,  measurement  of  resiUts,  school  building,  adap- 
tation, teacher  training  and  general  administrative  pro- 
cedines  and  policies.  There  was  early  realization  that  a 
full  time  research  staff  woidd  be  needed,  that  mechanical 
difficulties  connected  with  the  size  and  character  of  the 
projectors  must  be  resohcd  and  that  long  time  financ- 
ing should  be  assiued. 

Full  credit  falls  to  Colonel  Devereux  for  carrying  the 
brunt  of  budget  burdens.  When  reporting  on  finances 
to  the  Electrical  Research  Products  Co.  and  its  parent 
organization,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  film  enterprise  could  only  appear  "in  the 
red."  But  he  and  his  committee  had  great  faith  in  this 
new  educational  medium.  Prophecy  after  prophecy 
stressed  ihe  fact  that  the  day  would  come  when  text- 
books and  talking  pictures  would  play  equally  impor- 
tant and  non-competitive  roles  in  the  classroom  educa- 
tional processes.  The  realities  of  today  have  borne  out 
the  |)rophccies. 

The  imperative  need  was  for  a  full-time  research  di- 
rector, a  man  with  vision,  with  proven  administrative 
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ability  aiul  wiili  tlu'  willingnesN  anil  courage  to  isploic- 
and  produtc  in  a  new  cchuaiional  iialm.  Out  of  the 
large  group  ol  ambitious  \oiuig  aduiiiiistrator!>  attend- 
ing courses  in  school  administration  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Coliunbia  lhii\i'isitv.  ilu'  vouthlul  su|>eiiiiiciKliMU 
of  schools  of  Driuuright,  Oklahoma  was  ihosiii  aiul  in- 
vited into  service.  (V.  Clyde  Arnspigcr)  Soon  added 
were  the  "Voice  of  ERIM"  ([ames  lirill)  and  the  (aim. 
onuiiscient  scholar  (.McUin  Hrodshaug)  who  has  <>aiiuil 
the  respect  of  cchuators  the  country  over. 

Thus  the  powerful  triinii\iratc  in  the  production  ol 
educational  talking  pictures  was  formed,  V.  Clyde  Arn- 
spiger,  James  Rrill,  and  McKin  Rrodshaug.  Others 
have  come  and  gone  but  these  three  pioneered,  pro- 
duced and  proved  their  output  to  the  coniniittee  and  to 
the  educational  world  in  general.  They  made  exacting 
and  detailed  siuveys  of  the  curriculum  of  the  nation, 
they  fitted  talking  pictures  to  cinricidum  needs.  They 
prepared  countless  checklists  and  review  devices  for  all 
stages  of  production,  from  the  initial  rough  word-out- 
line of  a  picture  to  its  final  display  as  a  finished  product. 
The  thoroughness  of  their  work  is  reflected  in  today's 
heavy  sales  of  some  of  their  earliest  pictures. 

To  insure  complete  accuracy  the  highest  experts  in 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  were 
in\itcd  to  participate  in  preparation  and  review  of  the 
pictures.  All  phases  of  photograph)'  and  reproduction 
were  studied  with  only  the  most  acceptable  used  for  par- 
ticularized purposes.  Competent  photographers  were 
sent  throughout  the  world  to  secure  the  pictures  re- 
quired to  fit  the  educational  theme.  The  counsel  of 
school  executives  was  listened  to  attentively  in  many  a 
conference,  and  lesson  reviews  as  well  as  picture  reviews 
brought  out  the  judgments  and  professional  criticisms  of 
thousands  of  educators  of  all  ranks. 

Educational  sound  pictures  have  now  come  to  matu- 
rity. During  the  depression  and  war  years,  production 
continued  in  a  steady  forward  movement.  The  early 
standards  and  production  aims  have  undergone  constant 
improvement. 

The  initial  staff,  with  its  constantly  growing  additions, 
are  still  augmenting  their  skills  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  the  educational  sound  picture.  The  educators' 
needs  today  far  outrun  the  possibilities  of  production. 

The  pioneering  is  over.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.  have  assumed  the  responsibilities  undertaken 
bv  ERPI  two  decades  ago. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 


A  Noted  Educator  Calls  for  Dynamic  Tools 
to  Help  Win  the  Battle  for  Man's  Freedom 


Th 


A  Mid-Cen+ury   Review 


HERE  isn'i  time— even  if  we  would— 
to  teacii  the  democratic  proce.s,se.s  and 
principles  by  the  old,  slow,  painful  meth- 
ods of  yesterday,  loo  many  interests  crowd 
the  sands  of  time  through  the  hour  glass. 

With  every  great  crisis,  great  men  and 
great  tools  are  available.  The  present  race 
between  totalitarian  and  self-government 
is  no  exception. 

Dynamic  educational  tools— the  entire 
audio-visual  chest,  in  fact— are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  city  and  country  schools,  alike. 
There  are  many  services  these  co-teachers 
can  offer  in  this  great  task.  May  I  enu- 
merate five: 

1.  The  mechanics  of  democracy  are 
clearly  and  dramatically  explained. 

2.  Life  in  a  democracy  is  vividly  por- 
trayed; here  is  a  field  for  home  and 
foreign  consumption. 

3.  Life  under  other  systems  of  govern- 
ment is  vividly  portrayed.  Compar- 
isons and  contrasts  often  greatly  assist 
even  the  doubtful  in  casting  his  vote 
for  the  democratic  way. 

4.  Safeguarding  democracy  by  assisting 
other  nations  to  raise  their  own 
standards  of  living  is  being  success- 
fully done  by  the  audio-visual  tech- 
nique. 

5.  Strengthening  democracy  by  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  is  the 
successful  goal  of  many  productions. 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Looking  Ahead:  II 


The  Next  Decade: 
A  Responsibility  We  Share 


by  Edgar  Dale"* 


1.  We  must  develop  audio-visual  programs. 
•k  To  have  a  program  means  to  have  clear  objectives 
and  well  organized  materials.  We  must  learn  to  team 
up  the  various  audio-visual  materials,  learn  how  to  get 
them  properly  harnessed,  hooked  up  together,  pulling 
in  the  same  direction. 

We  must  have  more  effective  organization  of  the 
workers  in  the  field.  You  cannot  have  organic  programs 
unless  )0u  ha\e  good  organizations.  You  cannot  have 
good  organizations  unless  people  are  in  communication 
with  each  other.  You  cannot  have  people  in  communi- 
cation with  each  other  unless  there  is  some  kind  of 
central  nervous  system,  a  central  telephone  exchange. 

This  means  that  we  must  improve  the  Film  Council 
of  America,  the  Educational  Film  Library  Association, 
the  Department  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Sometimes  when  I  am 
critical  of  organizations  to  which  I  belong  and  ask  the 
carping  question:  "What  am  I  getting  out  of  it?"  I 
always  hear  the  disturbing  echo:  "Well,  what  am  I 
putting  into  it?" 

Not  only  must  we  have  these  national  organizations, 
but  we  must  have  good  state  organizations  as  well.  The 
test  of  a  good  state  organization  is  whether  or  not  the 
workers  in  the  audio-visual  field  communicate  with  each 
otiicr  through  it.  They  can  communicate  by  regular 
meetings,  by  a  newsletter,  by  personal  letters,  by  ex- 
chaijge  of  ideas  in  many  forms.  This  means  we  must 
learn  to  be  good  members  of  organizations,  good  par- 
ticipants, good  associates. 

Audio-Ylsuals:  an  Unrealized  Potential 

-^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  audio-visual 
media  of  instruction  make  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  educate  for  citizenship  in  the  world  com- 
munity. By  themselves  words  are  poor  substi- 
tutes for  direct  observation  of  the  social  process. 
Audio-visual  media  open  the  doors  of  experience 
on  the  globe  as  a  whole  and  upon  all  of  human 
history.  The  potentialities  are  so  far  but  poorly 
realized  in  practice. 

Harold  D.  Lasswell 
Yale  University 


2.  We  must  have  greater  concern  about  the 
meaning  of  teaching  and  learning.  . 

-k  What  does  it  mean  to  teach  and  what  does  it  mean 
to  learn?  It  is  excellent  to  clarify  by  visualization.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  present  something  clearly,  to  offer  the 
stimuli  to  learning.  It  is  another  thing  to  learn  from 
that  presentation.  We  must  think  much  more  than  we 
have  in  the  past  of  how  to  get  action,  to  get  doing,  to 
get  participation,  as  a  part  of  the  learning  process.  There 
is  a  dynamic  in  audio-visual  material  which  can  help 
move  us  over  from  understanding  to  action.  This  dyna- 
mism and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  secured 
are  worth  a  good  deal  of  study. 

3.  We  must  use  audio-visual  materials  to  share 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  wealth  of  the  world. 

ic  There  is  grave  danger  in  unnecessary  inequality.  It 
isn't  good  for  one  nation  to  have  such  a  striking  edu- 
cational advantage  over  other  nations,  and  the  wonder- 
ful thing  aboiu  sharing  intellectual  and  cultural  wealth 
is  that  the  giver  does  not  lose  but  gains  by  the  sharing. 

I  hope  as  we  do  this  sharing  through  UNESCO  and 
through  many  personal  contacts  that  we  do  not  keep 
raising  the  question:  "What  do  lue  get  out  of  it?"  To 
give  expecting  gratitude,  to  give  expecting  something 
clear-cut  and  immediate  and  tangible  in  retinn,  to  give 
grudgingly  and  hesitatingly  is  not  to  give  at  all.  This 
is  not  a  gift  but  a  carefully  disguised  commercial  bar- 
gain. 

This  sharing  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  We  can 
increase  the  number  of  fellowships  to  foreign  students, 
especially  to  mature  adults  from  abroad  who  are  now 
in  responsible  audio-visual  positions.  We  can  develop 
world-wide  catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials.  We  can 
develop  international  teams  of  specialists  to  put  on 
audio-visual  seminars  in  many  countries.  We  can  jointly 
produce  certain  materials.  We  can  remove  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  these  materials.  We  can  help  war- 
devastated  countries  and  under-developed  countries 
build  audio-visual  centers  in  their  ministries  of  educa- 
tion and  their  teachers  colleges. 


•  Author  of  the  professional  bestseller  "Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teach- 
ing" and  numerous  other  works,  Edgar  Dale  of  Ohio  State  University  is  a 
U.  S.  Delegate  to  UNESCO. 
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CURRENT  PROGRESS   IN   AUDIO-VISUAL   EDUCATION  AND  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 


The  See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Survey 

Administrators,  Audio-Visual  Directors,  Teachers,  Producers  and 
Manufacturers    Present  Their  Views   on   Audio-Visual    Problems 


THIS  Mid-Ceniury  Survey  takes  full  account  o[ 
all  those  who  comprise  the  vast  audio-visual 
family  in  education,  i.e.  the  school  administra- 
tors, their  audio-visual  directors,  the  heads  of  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  classroom  teachers  as  well 
as  the  producers  of  materials  and  the  manufacturers 
of  the  essential  equipment.  In  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, it  also  pro\ides  the  all-important  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  a  progres- 
sive state  legislature   (see  page  four) . 

As  a  starting  point,  See  &  Hear  presents  the  ideal 
of  a-v  progress:  teamwork  within  the  local  school  or- 
ganization as  expressed  by  typical  city  school  super- 
intendents working  in  close  cooperation  with  their 
audio-visual  directors.  Contributing  their  views  in 
this  survey  were  the  following:  Howard  R.  Goold, 
superintendent.  Tacoma,  Washington  Schools  and  Lo- 
lae  Friars,  acting  director  of  the  a-v  department;  J.  R. 
Croad,  superintendent  of  Burbank,  Cal.  schools  and 
Donald  S.  Newcomer,  audio-visual  director;  James 
A.  Campbell,  superintendent  at  Sullivan,  Ind.  and 
Perle  L.  Fisher,  audio-visual  director;  R.  H.  Ostran- 
der,  superintendent  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  and  Earl  F. 
Strobehn,  director  of  visual  education. 

W.  T.  White,  Dallas,  Texas,  superintendent  and 
Henry  W.  Embry.  director  visual  education;  I.  F.  Sim- 
mons, superintendent  of  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  schools 
and  W.  M.  Wright,  county  director  of  audio-visual 
education;  A.  H.  Hughey,  El  Paso,  superintendent,  and 
Jack  H.  McKay,  director  of  visual  education;  E.  M. 
Hansen,  superintendent  at  Pueblo,  Colo,  and  Frank 
H.  Oettijig,  director  of  visual  education;  G.  E.  Raft, 
superintendent  at  Westport,  Conn,  and  George  E.  Ing- 
ham, a-v  director;  D.  F.  Schaffer,  Freeport,  111.  super- 
intendent and  Thomas  H.  Boardman,  a-v  director; 
Douglas  A.  Newcomb,  superintendent,  and  Evelyn  Da- 
vis, supervisor  of  audio-visual  service.  Four  other 
"teams"  who  contributed  their  views  are  pictured  on 
this  and  the  page  following,  as  well  as  other  audio- 
visual directors  whose  views  are  expressed  in  these  sum- 
marized statements. 

As  a  means  of  reporting  this  survey  the  written  reac- 
tions which  were  sent  by  the  several  contriljiuors  will 
be  simimarized  wherever  possible  as  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  Wherever  quotations  seem  apt,  they  will  be 
printed  as  further  explanations  of  the  common  point  of 
view. 

Question  one  had  to  do  with  the  ultimate  goal  to- 
ward which  schools  in  America  were  thought  to  be 
building  insofar  as  equipment,  materials  and  techniques 


of  Audio-Visual  Education  arc  concerned.  The  follow- 
ing consensus  is  evident: 

The  idtimate  goal  of  visual  education  method  as  we 
know  it  today  is  to  equip  every  classroom  with  means 
of  projecting  films,  slides,  filmstrips  and  opaque  mate- 
rials; with  maps,  globes,  charts,  transcriptions,  record 
players,  models,  specimens  and  good  books— that  the 
teacher  and  the  students  will  be  able  to  explore  the 
world  in  their  own  working  environment. 

This  classroom  will,  of  course,  extend  beyond  its  four 
walls  through  the  field  trip  facilities  which  will  be  pro- 

(CONTINtJED     ON     THE     FOLLOW  IN  (;     PAGE) 


TEAMWORK  for  EDUCATION 


Harold  J.  Williams,  Sufit.  Amos  L.  Clavbaugh 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Schools      Audio-Visual  Coordinator 


Charles  D.  Lutz,  Supt.  Clyde  K.  Miller 

Gary,  Indiana,  Schools  Audio-Visual  Supervisor 
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Frank  L.  Burton,  Supt.     Glen  McCracken,  Director 
New  Casllc  (Pa.)  Schools        Audio-Visual  Education 


Frank  E.  Allen,  Supt. 
South  Bend  (lud.)  Schools 


Garreit  R.  Weather 
Audio-]' isual  Director 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
\iclcd  by  school  auihorities  which  will  allow  bonded 
carriers  to  carry  children  as  far  out  into  the  commu- 
nity en\ironmcnt  as  can  be  arranged  in  terms  of  the 
course  of  study  responsibilities  to  be  investigated.  Such 
field  trip  facilities  will  be  provided  at  School  Board 
expense.  '    • 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  equipment 
must   be  housed   permanently   in   any  classroom.    But 


rather  that  every  classroom  shall  have  immediate  or  most 
convenient  access  to  any  materials  or  equipment  needed 
to  carry   along  with   efficiency   the  .regular  day-to-day 

work  which  is  being  undertaken. 

*  *         * 

"Libraries  of  materials  should  be  decentralized  so 
that  teachers  could  have,  at  a  moment's  notice,  those  aids 
which  are  necessary  to  good  teaching."  —  Westport, 
Conn. 

*  *         # 

"The  modern  school  must  be  so  equipped  that  any 
teacher  can  give  her  pupils  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
perience during  the  time  that  these  pupils  are  working 
under  her  direction."— Grce-;;  Bay,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

"In  the  school  of  tomorrow,  the  four  walls  of  the 
classroom  will  be  necessary  probably  from  a  jiractical 
viewpoint  only  for  convenience  and  physical  comfort. 
Teachers  and  pupils  will  use  the  room  merely  as  a  gath- 
ering place,  for  a  workshop  where,  through  learning  and 
experiences  which  are  worthwhile,  realistic,  interesting 
and  adapted  to  their  work  and  maturity  level,  children 
will  learn  about  the  total  world  in  which  they  exist  and 
how  to  li\e  abundantly  therein."  —  Burhank,  Calif. 

*  *         * 

"The  goal,  as  we  ultimately  see  it,  may  be  too  expen- 
sive for  inunediate  attainment  and  it  will  have  to  be 
achieved  by  ititermediate  steps.  Each  building  must  be 
pro\ided  with  basic  materials  and  audio-visual  equip- 
ment which  may  be  used  to  ad\antage.  Currently  sev- 
eral teachers  share  equipment.  A  classroom  that  is  idle 
for  some  teaching  purpose  may  be  used  for  projection 
purposes.  Ultimately  the  classroom  will  be  the  center 
of  student  activities."  —  Dallas,  Tex. 
»         *         » 

"How  are  we  going  to  compete  with  the  outside  world 
for  the  interest  of  the  children  if  we  do  not  bring  the 
outside  world  into  the  classroom  where  it  may  be  studied 
imder  modern  interesting  circumstances?  To  do  so  re- 
quires planning  and  money.  The  planning  we  can  de- 
velop ourselves,  but  the  people  of  the  commiuiity  must 
be  educated  to  the  fact  that  children  cannot  be  proper!) 
prepared  to  live  in  a  twentieth  century  world  in  a  nine- 
teenth centiny  school  run  by  a  nineteenth  centur\ 
school  budget."  —  Ne-w  Castle,  Pa.  • 


W.  McK.  Wright 
Supervisor,  Visual  Educa- 
tion, Jefjerson  County,  Ala. 


% 


Merlln   }.'  Lucia,  Director 
Audio-Visual  Education, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Scliools 


liiMiAN  Faries,  Director 
Audio-Visual  Education, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Schools 
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state  Leadership  in  Audio-Visual  Education 

b)'  Floyde  E.  Brooker 
Ciliicl,  \isii;il  Aids  to  Kiliuatioii,  I'liitcd  States  Ofluc  of  Kdiicatioii 


FEW  DEVEI.OI'NfEX  IS  in  ilic  field  of  audio- 
\isiial  cdiitation  ha\c  been  more  rapid  or  of 
more  far-reacliing  importance  than  the  growth 
in  state  a-v  leadership  during  the  jiast  two  decades. 
Coupled  with  the  growth  of  leadership  in  our  city  and 
county  school  systems,  this  development  of  state  leader- 
ship is  an  extension  of  the  rapid  development  of  local 
leadership.  In  the  field  of  education,  this  dc\elopment 
of  local  leadership  and  its  extension  is  a  most  importam 
one,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  marks  true  and 
effective  progress.  For  if  there  is  inadequate  audio- 
visual leadership  on  the  local  level,  or  if  it  is  lacking 
entirely,  all  other  leadership  can  mean  but  little. 

There  follows  the  state  reports  of  the  development  of 
state-wide  leadership  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation. Some  of  these  reports  are  official  ones  compiled 
by  state  officials  in  state  offices  of  education,  others  are 
reports  of  observers  gathered  from  other  sources.  Un- 
equal as  these  reports  are,  and  incomplete  as  they  are 
in  terms  of  providing  national  coverage,  they  still  rep- 
resent the  most  recent  and  authoritative  statement  that 
is  generally  available  regarding  the  status  of  the  devel- 
opment of  positions,  on  the  state  level,  charged  with 
responsibility  of  audio-visual  education. 

State  Leadership  Trend  Has  Accelerated 

The  development  of  state  officers  of  audio-visual 
education  has  been  phenomenal  during  the  past  few 
years.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  21  states  now  have 
such  officers.  Of  these  21,  we  have  official  reports  on  14. 
Of  these  14,  two  were  established  prior  to  1930,  five  date 
from  the  period  of  1941-45;  and  seven  were  established 
during  the  three-year  period  of  1946-48.  In  other  words, 
as  many  were  established  during  the  past  three  years  as 
were  established  in  all  the  previous  years.  It  is  likely 
that  were  the  full  facts  known  of  the  other  inireported 
se\en  states,  the  rise  would  be  even  more  rapid. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  existence  of 
state  leadership  cannot  be  stated  solely  in  terms  of  the 
establishment  of  state  officers  responsible  for  audio-visual 
education.  In  many  instances  state  leadership  has  ex- 
isted in  the  state  imiversities,  or  in  other  state  institu- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  21  states  with  state  officers, 
we  must  include  at  least  ten  more  in  which  we  have 
leadership  in  this  field  on  a  state-wide  basis.  In  terms 
of  the  sound  advancement  of  the  total  field,  state  leader- 
ship is  the  important  thing.  Whether  it  comes  from  a 
state  upiversity  or  from  the  state  office  of  education  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

We  can  say  very  roughly,  therefore,  that  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  have  an  effective  state  level  of  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 

The  functions  of  the  various  chief  state  officers  of 


\isual  education  vary  considciahly  in  terms  of  the 
history,  the  beliefs  of  the  individual,  the  general  policies 
of  the  state  department  of  education,  and  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  terms  of  budget  and  statiuory  limitations. 
Some  state  officers  have,  as  their  chief  finution,  the  dis- 
tribution of  films.  Others  have  no  distribution  facilities 
and  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  general  problems 
of  utilization.  Practically  all  of  the  dci)artments  have 
some  res|jonsibiIity  in  the  education  of  teachers;  the 
utili/.ation  of  inaterials  in  the  classroom;  the  promoting 
of  further  interest  in  the  use  and  development  of  these 
materials;  the  advising  with  local  educational  admin- 
istrators in  the  problems  of  space,  personnel  and  budget 
requirements;  and  otherwise  assisting  and  working  with 
other  specialists  in  the  state  office. 

The  wide  variety  in  functions  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
field  with  so  many  ramifications  and  in  terms  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  several  states.  It  is  also  a  typical 
feature  of  education  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  chief  state  officers  are  concerned  with 
quite  similar  problems  such  as:  to  what  extent  should 
courses  in  audio-visual  education  be  made  legally  a 
requirement  for  the  certification  of  courses?  What  kind 
of  requirements  should  be  set  up  for  the  certification 
of  specialists  in  the  field?  What  specifications  in  terms 
of  audio-visual  education  are  desirable  for  new  build- 
ings? How  can  the  problem  of  teacher  education  be 
tackled  most  effectively?  What  should  be  the  role  of 
the  state  office  in  seeming  of  funds  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  library  of  materials?  How  can  statistics 
be  gathered  in  the  field?    What  kind  shoidd  they  be? 

Growth  Follows  a  Grass  Roots  Pattern 

In  any  analysis  of  the  state  departments  of  audio- 
visual education,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  inain 
they  have  developed  later  than  have  strong  city  school 
departments.  One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
field  of  audio-visual  education  has  been  the  grass  roots 
nature  of  its  growth.  Usually,  within  a  state  an  out- 
standing leader  developed  an  audio-visual  education 
program  in  some  city;  and  a  city  department  of  audio- 
\isual  education  was  formed.  In  most  cases,  although 
not  always,  this  local  development  preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  on  a  statewide,  basis.  This  is  indeed 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  total  field. 

The  reports  are  incomplete.  Within  the  next  six 
months,  it  is  hoped  that  more  detailed  reports  can  be 
received  from  all  the  states  so  that  a  basis  for  statistical 
comparison  can  become  more  generally  available.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  signs  of  maturity  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  body  of  comparable  statistics,  and  just  as 
certainly  no  such  body  of  data  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  the  total  field  of  audio-visual  education. 
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THE  STATES  REPORT  ON  AUDIO-VISUAL  PROGRESS 


21  State  Reports 


A  R  K  A  N  S  A/S 


State  Population:   1,925,000 
School  Population:  400,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  16,000 
School  Districts:  425 
Budget  for  Education:  $32,500,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $176,500 

Office  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction 
created  in  September,   1946   under  the 
Director  of  the   Division  of  Instruction 

History  of  the  Department:  A  separate  office 
of  supervisor  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 
was  created  in  September,  1946.  The  State 
Film  Library  was  started  in  January,  1947. 
Relationship  to  Other  Departments:  The  Of- 
fice of  Audio- Visual  Instruction  is  under  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  but 
has  a  functional  relationship  with  all  other 
divisions.  All  of  its  services  and  equipment 
are  available  to  all  divisions  as  needed. 
Legislative  Appropriation:  $176,500  annually 
during  the  biennium  of  1949-51  provides 
Arkansas  schools  with  free  materials  and 
audio-visual  counsel,  etc.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  State  Supervisor  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  his  staff,  and  a  State  Film  Libra- 
rian with  a  Film  Library  Staff  of  7  persons. 
$100,000  of  the  annual  budget  is  for  film 
purchases;  $25,000  annually  for  still  pro- 
jection materials  to  be  used  with  425  public 
school  and  county  units. 
Activities:  1.  Relationship  to  state  depart- 
ment. (See  Relationship  to  Other  Depart- 
ments above.) 

2.  Promotion  of  teacher  training,  (working 


with  the  audio-visual  directors  of  the  seven 
state  colleges  training  teachers). 

3.  Supervising  Audio-Visual  Service  (this 
is  the  State  Film  Library  in  charge  of  the 
State  Film  Librarian).  Films  are  free  to 
public  schools. 

4.  Promotion  of  local  audio-visual  pro- 
grams and   libraries. 


CAL 


State  Population:  10,031,000 
School  Population:  1,650,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  75,200 
School  Districts:  2,570  (including  secondary 

&  junior  college) 
Budget  for  Education:  $380,000,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $1,010,000 

Bureau    of    Audio-Visual    Education 

created  in   April.    1944   under  the 

Chief   of   the   Division   of   Instruction 

•  •  • 

History  of  the  Department:  The  establish- 
ment of  an  audio-visual  education  office  in 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  the  result  of  many  years  work  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  local  organizations, 
especially  the  California  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  and  the  formerly  named 
Audio-Visual  Education  Association  of 
Southern  California  (now  Southern  Section, 
California  Audio-Visual  Education  Associa- 
tion). 

The  State  Board  of  Education  authorized 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  create  a  division  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  April  16,  1944.  One  year  later, 
April    17,    1945,    the    State    Superintendent 


SUMMARY  OF  ARKANSAS  AUDIO-VISUAL  ACTIVITY 

At  end  of 

No.  sound 

No.  titles  in 

No.  prints  in 

No.  titles 

Total A-V 

fiscal  year 

projectors 

State  Library 

State  Library 

circulated 

Budget 

1946-47 

150 

150 

300 

1,000 

$  27,000 

1947-48 

300 

400 

740 

11,000 

68,000 

1948-49 

500 

600 

2,100 

22.000 

68,000 

1949-50 

650 

750 

3,900 

36,000 

176,500 

appointed  the  present  chief,  Francis  W. 
Noel,  and  the  new  Division  was  appropri- 
ated by  the   1945  legislature. 

On  October  6,  1945,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  approved  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Education,  where- 
in the  old  Divisions  became  Bureaus  under 
four  Associate  Superintendents,  each  in 
charge  of  a  Division  encompassing  appro- 
priate Bureaus.  In  this  reorganization  the 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  became 
a  Bureau  in  the  Division  of  Instruction, 
which  is  its  present  status. 

Relationship  to  Other  Departments:  The  line 
of  authority  is  from  the  State  Superintendent 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual 
Education.  There  are  no  boundaries  in  the 
professional  responsibilities  of  this  Bureau. 
It  is  expected  to  cmd  does  work  with  all 
other  State  bureaus  and  divisions  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  counsels 
with  other  departments  within  the  State, 
such  as  Department  of  Public  Viforks,  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  etc.,  and  has  com- 
plete freedom  to  counsel  with  all  educators 
in  the  State  without  obtaining  authorization 
through  administrative  channels. 

Budget:  The  budget  is  made  out  one  and 
one-half  years  in  advance  and  is  a  line 
type  budget.  State  monies  supporting  this 
budget  come  out  of  the  State  general  fund. 
The  budgets  for  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
run  as  follows:  1948-49,  $56,852;  1949-50, 
$61,556;  and  1950-51  (proposed),  $66,488. 

Staff:  The  professional  staff  consists  of  the 
Chief  and  two  consultants.  Technicians  con- 
sist of  a  photographer  and  a  graphic  artist 
and  three  secretaries.  The  philosophy  un- 
der which  this  Bureau  works  is  that  the 
person  best  cjualified  to  do  the  job  is  the 
one  who  assumes  those  responsibilities. 
There  are  no  geographical  areas  or  specific 
educational  level  assignments.  The  person- 
nel in  the  office  have  no  direct  authority 
over  public  school  administrators  but  are 
responsible  for  consultant  service  to  them 
in  order  to  meet  their  local  needs  and  in 
general  to  provide  general  leadership  in 
the  development  of  audio-visual  education 
throughout  the  State. 

Activities:  The  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
fall  into  two  general  categories:  (1)  giving 
professional  assistance  to  all  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
reference  to  audio-visual  education  and  the 
operation  of  a  service  whereby  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Education  can  obtain 
audio-visual  education  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  use  in  their  work  throuc^hout  the 
State;  (2)  the  other  category  includes  serv- 
ices to  city  and  urban  school  districts,  as 
well  as  to  County  Superintendents  in  the 
development  of  audio-visual  education  de- 
partments and  the  problems  that  arise  in 
their  operation.  The  Bureau  has  a  close 
legal  and  professional  relationship  with  the 
County  Superintendents'  Audio-Visual  De- 
partments. 

The  County  Superintendents  receive  State 
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monies  for  the  operation  of  their  offices, 
whicli  are  allocated  to  them  by  the  Stole 
Department  of  Education  from  State  funds. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  is  the  review  of  all  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools  audio-visual 
education  budgets. 

A  part  of  this  reviewing  process  includes 
defending  the  County  audio-visual  educa- 
tion budgets  during  the  final  budget  hear- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Education,  Divi- 
sion of  School  Administration.  (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Division  of  School  Adminis- 
tration in  the  budget  hearings  for  1948-49 
accepted  the  Bureau's  recommendation  to 
within  $10,000  on  a  budget  of  $1,010,000). 

The  Bureau  is  attempting  to  meet  its  lead- 
ership responsibilities  through  assisting  in 
the  development  of  leadership  on  the  local 
level.  It  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  decen- 
trdlization  of  material  services  and  since  its 
inauguration  such  services  on  the  local  level 
have  increased  from  18  audio-visual  de- 
partments to  115  audio-visual  departments. 
It  has  been  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bureau  that  such  departments  be  directed 
by  competent  professional  personnel  who 
understand  curriculum  and  audio-visual  ed- 
ucation and  that,  staffs  be  provided  for  the 
necessary  clerical  and  technical  operations. 

The  Bureau  works  consistently  with  edu- 
cational personnel,  including  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  universities,  state  colleges, 
city  and  county  and  district  superintendents 
administrative  staffs,  as  well  as  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  improving  their  un- 
derstanding and  use  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation materials.  Great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  curriculum  application  and 
upon  teacher  education. 

The  Slate  now  requires  all  new  teachers 
to  take  at  least  two  semester  hours  of  audio- 
visual education  in  preparation  for  any  of 
the  general  leaching  credentials.  The  Bu- 
reau has  not  prescribed  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  this  requirement,  rather,  through  a 
state-wide  committee,  it  has  prescribed 
standards  of  teacher  competency  that  teach- 
ers taking  the  course  should  achieve. 

Audio-Visual  Materials:  Accurate  figures  re- 
garding quantities  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion equipment  and  materials  in  use  in  the 
State  are  non-existent;  however,  it  is  known, 
as  of  June  30,  1949,  there  were  at  least 
3,579 — 15mm  sound  motion  picture  projec- 
tors, in  use  in  the  schools  of  California.  A 
state-wide  survey  of  such  equipment  and 
materials  is  being  initiated  this  fall. 

The  Bureau  has  96  pieces  of  equipment 
for  State  personnel  to  use.  Where  certain 
equipment  is  used  steadily  by  personnel  of 
other  Bureaus,  it  is  assigned  to  them  on  a 
"permanent"  basis.  Occasional  need  of 
equipment  by  individuals  is  handled  by 
loans  from  an  equipment  pool  maintained  in 
the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
all  audio-visual  education  materials  and 
equipment  needs  of  the  whole  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Film  Library:  An  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  library  is  maintained  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  State  Department  per- 
sonnel. It  does  not  service  districts  nor  col- 
leges on  a  Slate  basis.  The  library  consists 
of  the  following  materials:  Films,  filmstrips, 
slides,  recordings  and  miscellaneous  items. 


CO/NNECTICUT 


Stale  Population:  2.011,000 
School  Population:  260,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  11.362 
School  Districts:  173 
Budget  for  Education:  $50,940,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $18,000  plus  a-v  slate 
department  staff  of  five. 

Audio-Visual   Education   Unit 

created  in  1942  under  the 

Chief  of  the  Vocational  Education  Bureau 


History  of  the  DeparlmenI:  The  history  of 
the  audio-visual  department  of  the  Stale 
Department  of  Education  runs  back  over  20 
years  when  the  Connecticut  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  employed  a  supervisor 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  art  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State,  and  who  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  attempting  to  interest  teachers  in 
the  use  of  projected  visual  aids. 

In  1942,  the  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, became  vitally  concerned  with  the 
potentialities  of  audio-visual  education  inso- 
far as  it  concerned  the  teaching  of  technical 
and  industrial  subjects  in  the  vocational- 
technical  schools  of  the  State.  To  this  end, 
Joseph  T.  Nerden  was  instructed  to  organize 
and  carry  on  a  State  audio-visual  education 
program, 'and  integrate  it  with  the  growing 
vocational  education  program.  This  was 
begun  late  in  1942,  and  during  the  year 
1943  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
organizing  each  of  the  vocational-technical 
schools  into  a  significant  unit,  each  having 
its  own  coordinator  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  a  central  library  of  audio- 
visual materials  was  purchased,  largely  for 
use  by  the  State's  13  vocational-technical 
schools. 

Early  in  1944,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education  Alonzo  G.  Grace  requested  Mr. 
Nerden  to  extend  similar  activities  through 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  in  the 
teachers  colleges.  Evaluation  and  promo- 
tion of  this  larger  phase  of  activity  has  con- 
tinued since  that  date. 

Relationships:  the  services  of  the  audio- 
visual education  unit  within  the  State  De- 
partment are  available  on  call  to  all  of  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  department. 
Full  support,  however,  lies  with  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education  and  control  and 
operation  of  the  unit  is  lodged  with  Emmelt 
O'Brien,  Chief  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Bureau. 

The  audio-visual  education  unit  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  involving  leadership, 
planning,  research  and  service.  These  four 
fundamental  aims  of  the  Department  of 
Education  are  carried  on  down  into  every 
activity  in  which  the  Department  partici- 
pates. Becduse  of  the  four  aspects  indicated 
above,  the  specific  work  in  which  the  audio- 


visual education  unit  participates  must  re- 
flect to  some  degree  the  thinking  of  the  total 
Department. 

Budget:  A  total  budget  exclusive  of  the  five 
persons  indicated  below  amounts  to  some 
$18,000  annually.  These  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  and  matntenance  of 
the  equipment,  materials  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  many  types  of  audio  and  visual 
aids.  In  addition,  funds  provided  within  the 
$18,000  budget  are  earmarked  for  travel, 
office  expenses  including  telephone  and  the 
lights. 

Staff:  The  organization  of  the  audio-visual 
education  unit  of  the  Slate  Department  of 
Education  consists  of  five  people.  Joseph  T. 
Nerden,  Consultant,  AudioVisual  Education, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibilities  listed, 
and  in  order  to  carry  such  activities  out 
throughout  this  small  State,  a  special  assist- 
ant has  been  attached  to  the  staff.  This 
special  assistant  is  charged  specifically 
with  the  western  part  of  the  State,  chiefly 
along  the  Housaonic  and  Naugatuck  Val- 
leys. 

In  addition,  one  secretary  charged  with 
the  complete  scheduling  and  maintenance  of 
the  large  library  of  audio-visual  materials 
available  from  the  Department  devotes 
full  time  to  this  project.  In  the  film  library 
itself,  a  technician  maintains  all  of  the  films 
in  repair,  receives  and  makes  ready  for 
shipment  all  of  the  requests  coming  in  from 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State.  The 
fifth  person  is  responsible  for  the  mailing, 
insuring,  expressing  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  in  the  film  library. 

AcUvilies:  1.  The  direction  in  inaugurating 
and  administering  local  programs  of  audio- 
visual education.  This  includes  working 
with  superintendents,  principals,  and  with 
individual  teachers  in  assisting  them  to  set 
up  a  program  of  audio-visual  education 
which  is  within  the  means  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  support  from  an  educational  plan-' 
ning  position. 

2.  Supervision  and  consultative  services 
available  from  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  a  valuable  and  functional  part 
of  the  total  activity.  At  all  times,  the  Con- 
necticut State  Department  of  Education  may 
be  called  in  for  assistance  in  helping  to 
plan,  promote  and  evaluate  the  going  pro- 
gram of  audio-visual  education. 

3.  The  service  angle  of  the  Department  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  large  library  of  all 
types  of  audio-visual  materials  that  are 
available  for  distribution  on  a  free  loan 
basis  to  all  of  the  schools  in  the  State.  The 
Department  has  become  the  focal  point  for 
the  supply  of  all  types  of  learning  aids  for 
the  schools  in  Connecticut. 

4.  Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
motivation  inherent  in  the  teacher-produced, 
student-produced  and  combination  teacher- 
student  produced  learning  aids,  the  De- 
partment is  set  up  to  give  valuable  assist- 
ance and  promotional  direction  to  the  pro- 
gram on  the  local  level. 

5.  The  education  of  teachers  in  the  local 
situation,  when  considered  from  a  state- 
wide position  also  requires  considerable 
time  from  the  crudio-visual  education  unit. 
In  cooperation  with  the  teachers  colleges  in 
the  Slate,  extension  courses  and  in-service 
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college  courses  are  provided  and  operated 
by  audio-visual  education  consultants  and 
coordinators,  providing  teachers  with  the 
necessary  information  and  stimulation  for 
carrying  on  their  own  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  pre-service  courses  being  carried 
on  by  the  teachers  colleges  reflect  the  in- 
terest which  the  teachers  colleges  have  in 
the  total  program,  and  also  the  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  stake  which  they  have  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  future. 

6.  As  the  focal  point  of  organization  in 
the  audio-visual  education  field  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  State  Department  of  Education, 
audio-visual  education  unit,  represents  the 
area  from  which  stimulation  in  the  field  of 
research  must  emanate.  A  number  of  re- 
search projects  have  been  carried  on  with 
local  school  systems,  resulting  in  extended 
use  of  audio  and  visual  materials  and  also 
the  added  interest  to  outside  school  systems 
which  the  research  project  developed. 

7.  The  activities  of  the  audio-visual  edu- 
cation unit  are  in  no  way  restricted  to  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  in  education.  The 
full  scope  of  the  audio-visual  education  pro- 
gram is  developed  by  the  unit  and  includes 
radio  in  education,  techniques  of  blackboard 
utilization,  the  proper  use  of  bulletin  board 
displays,  elements  of  photography,  and 
even  takes  into  account  many  of  the  activ- 
ities which  are  now  coming  into  the  tele- 
vision field. 

8.  One  of  the  least  known  but  most  prof- 
itable activities  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
audio-visual  education  unit  is  the  coopera- 
tion which  the   department   practices  with 
regard  to  private  industry.   Industry  in  Con- 
necticut represents  the  major  source  of  in- 
come for  over  one-half  of  the  people   em- 
ployed in  the  State,  and  the  training  in  in- 
dustry programs  being  carried  on  through- 
out the  State  provides  a  fertile  ground  for 
the  use  of  audio  and  visual  materials. 
Audio-Visual   Materials:   Statistics   concern- 
ing audio-visual  materials  available  in  the 
State  are  not  reaciily  obtainable,  and  are 
not  usually  reliable.  Reliability  is  the  chief 
difficulty   in   obtaining    information   of    this 
sort,    because    the    audio-visual    education 
activities  in  the  State  are   developing  on 
such  a   high   level   that   the   inventory   of 
equipment  and  materials  does  not  provide 
the  survey  group  with  an  adequate  estimate 
of  what  is  available  and  in  use.    However, 
Connecticut    has    approximately    840    ele- 
mentary schools,  over  80  high  schools,  13 
vocational-technical  schools,  4  teachers  col- 
leges   and    a    great    number    of    parochial 
schools  which  draw  upon  the  services  of 
the  Department.   To  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge available,  each  high  school  in  Con- 
necticut has  at  least  one  motion  picture  pro- 
jector and  as  many  as  three  in  some  of 
the  larger  schools.    Most  high  schools  now 
own  at  least  one  slide  film  projector,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  secondary  schools  and 
particularly     in     the     vocational-technical 
schools,  as  many  as  four  slide  film  projec- 
tors are  in  evidence. 

Film  Library:  The  operation  of  the  audio- 
visual aids  library  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education  is  a  project  of 
some  depth.  The  library  now  owns  and 
distributes  some  600  film  subjects. 


DELAWARE 


State  Population:  297,000 
School  Population:  60,000 
Number  of  Teachers;  1,932 
School  Districts:  212 
Budget  for  Education:  $9,300,000 
Audio-Visual   Budget:    none.     (Minor   funds 
provided  through  general  budget.) 
•  •  • 

The  Assistant  Slate  Superintendent 
in  Charge   of  Secondary  Schools  is 
Responnible  lor  State  Audio-Visual  Activities 
in  the   Delaware   State   Department   of 
Education 

Staff  and  Activities:  The  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary 
schools  carries  the  responsibility  for  the 
State's  audio-visual  activities.  He  has  the 
part-time  services  of  a  clerk  who  attends  to 
ordering,  distributing  and  keeping  in  con- 
dition the  films  and  filmstrips.  The  directors 
of  art,  music,  agriculture,  etc.,  also  coop- 
erate in  the  choice  of  films,  slides  and  rec- 
ords which  make  up  the  State's  library. 
Films  are  previewed  as  occasion  demands 
and  titles  are  added  when  requested,  ac- 
cording to  budget  availability. 

The  library  is  replenished  by  the  schools' 
depositing  a  film  a  year  per  school  and  by 
purchase  from  a  small  state  budget  allow- 
ance. This  latter  is  to  make  up  for  smaller 
schools  which  cannot  afford  to  deposit  films. 
No  rental  charge  is  made.  The  schools  pay 
only  return  postage,  if  any. 

The  city  of  Mfilmington  has  its  ovm  film 
library  in  the  public  schools  and  does  not 
participate. 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
ten  years.  W^e  have  no  legislative  inter- 
ference. Any  money  provided  is  via  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  its  budget. 
.Equipment:  Each  of  the  Delaware  schools, 
secondary  and  larger  elementary,  has  pro- 
jection equipment  for  sound  films  and  many 
for  slides  and  strips.  Several  have  recorders 
and  ar.e  using  them  in  speech  classes. 

— John  Shilling 


I  L(l  I  N  O  I  S 


State  Population:  8,670,000 
School  Population:  1,250.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  46,900 
School  Districts;  4,950  in  102  counties 
Budget  for  Education:  $241,596,715 
Audio-Visual    Budget:     no    formal    budget 
ovailable. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Department  of  Audio-Visual  Education 

was  established  in  1946  under  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

History  of  Audio-Visual  Department:  In  July 
1946,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Vernon  L.  Nickell,  created  the  position 
of  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education  within 
his  department.    Mr.  E.  C.  Waggoner  was 
appointed  as  the  first  Director.    He  served 
for   a   term   of   one    year   until   his   health 
forced  him  to   resign.    In  July    1948,   S.  E. 
Alkire  was  appointed  to  this  position  and 
has  served  since  that  time. 
Relationship  to  Other  Departments:  The  or- 
ganization of   the  Office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  includes  a  first  assist- 
ant, twelve  assistant  superintendents,  and 
numerous  departmental  supervisors.  The  Di- 
rector  of   Audio- Visual   Education   fits-  into 
this   organization  as  an   assistant   superin- 
tendent,  responsible   to   the    first   assistant 
and  the  Superintendent.  Activities  stem  from 
planning  within  the  department  itself  and 
cooperative  school  visitation  with  the  other 
assistant  superintendents  who  are  general 
supervisors. 

Responsibilities  and  Activities:  The  present 
services  provided  by  this  Department  in- 
clude: 

1.  Recommendations  as  to  types  of  material 
and  equipment  to  obtain  and  budgetary 
allowances  therefor. 

2.  Assistance  in  securing  qualified  person- 
nel. 

3.  Assistance  to  tedcher-training  institutions 
in  developing  a  functional  program 
which  will  instill  in  trainees  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  possibilities  of 
audio-visual  aids  and  techniques. 

4.  Assistance  in  setting  up  in-service  train- 
ing programs. 

5.  Coordination  of  the  distribution  of  audio- 
visual aids. 

6.  Carrying  on  liaison  activities  between 
Audio-Visual  Education  and  other  depart- 
ments in  the  State  Educational  System. 

7.  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  other 
than  educational,  in  developing  effective 
programs  through  audio-visual  media. 

8.  Performing  general  public  relations  and 
research  activities  dedicated  to  the  fur- 
therance and  improvement  of  teacher 
utilization  and  public  acceptance  of  Au- 
dio-Visual Education. 

Organization:  Since  the  creation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
by  law  in  1854,  many  changes  in  powers 
nnd  duties  have  been  effected.  The  general 
trend  has  been  one  of  expansion,  and  at  the 
present  time,  in  order  to  receive  state  funds 
which  are  extremely  vital  to  all  public 
school  budgets,  a  school  must  be  recognized 
by  this  office. 

The  most  important  article  from  the  stand- 
point of  state  supervision  and  recognition 
reads,  "To  determine  for  all  types  of  schools 
conducted  under  this  act,  efficient  and  ade- 
quate standards  for  the  physical  plant,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation,  safety, 
equipment  and  supplies,  instruction  and 
teaching,  curriculum,  library,  operation, 
maintenance,  administration  and  super- 
vision and  to  grant  certificates  of  recognition 
to  schools  meeting  such  standards." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  functional  the  audio- 
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SEE  &  HEAR 


visual  department  can  be  In  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  for  recognition. 
Slaii  and  Budget:  At  the  present  time  the 
work  of  this  department  is  conducted  by 
one  person  with  secretarial  help.  Ample 
funds  for  activities  are  provided  as  a  part 
of  general  appropriations  for  personnel, 
equipment,  and  other  expenses. 
Slate  Statistics:  A  survey  in  1948  revealed 
the  following  equipment  in  use  in  the  public 
schools; 

16mm  sound  projectors 2,447 

16mm  silent  projectors 499 

2x2  slide  and  filmstrip  projectors. . .    1,558 

Opaque  projectors   475 

Wire  recorders 1 86 

Disc  recorders 314 

Tape  recorders 136 

Radios 4,602 

16mm  sound  films 25,435 

35mm  filmstrips 41 ,994 

The  Chicago  school  system  maintains  an 
active  Radio  Education  program,  operating 
their  own  station  WBEZ.  A  number  of 
schools  have  allotted  time  for  school  pro- 
grams on  local  stations  and  at  least  three 
are  planning  10  watt  FM  stations. 
Film  Library:  Developments  in  film  distribu- 
tion are  quite  active  at  the  present  county 
level.  This  current  school  year  will  see 
some  twelve  to  fourteen  libraries  added  to 
the  present  list. 


IN 
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State  Population:  3,909.000 
School  Population:  634,272 
Number  of  Teachers:  26.200 
School  Districts:  1,180 
Budget  for  Education:  $132,410,176 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  no  state  funds 

No  state   audio-visual  department 

History:  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  no  audio-visual  de- 
partment. In  recent  years  it  has  cooperated 
with  film  centers  established  in  colleges  and 
universities,  notably  with  the  state's  leading 
audiovisual  center  at  Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington,  under  the  direction  of  L.  C. 
Larson.  The  expanded  office  of  the  Consult- 
ant for  the  Social  Studies  and  Special  Serv- 
ices was  asked  in  1947  to  "take  care  of  all 
material  pertaining  to  audio-visual  aids 
which  came  to  the  State  department."  Paul 
Seehausen  is  the  present  consultant. 
Relationships:  the  above  Division  is  part  of 
the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Administra- 
tion, with  close  ties  to  the  Inspection  Divi- 
sion. Its  responsibilities  in  films  now  refer 
largely  to  correspondence,  representation  at 
state  audio-visual  meetings.  In  the  field  of 
school  radio,  the  Division  accepts  greater 
responsibilities  to  the  extent  of  aiding  and 
planning  the  year's  broadcasts. 
Staff:  no  staff  other  than  part-time  services 
of  the  Consultant  and  his  secretary. 


State  Population:  1.968,000 
School  Population:  335,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  17,000 
School  Districts:  5,600 
Budget  for  Education:  $60,000,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  no  state  funds 
•  •  * 

No   state   audio-visual  department 

History:  in  Kansas'  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, coordination  of  audio-visual  activities 
is  the  part-time  responsibility  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  George  J.  Frey,  whose 
title  is  Informational  Counsel.  Responsibili- 
ties, functions,  and  activities  of  the  audio- 
visual phase  have  been  of  limited  character. 
Principal  state  audio-visual  activities  center 
in  University  of  Kansas'  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  at  Lawrence,  in  three 
State  Teachers  Colleges,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan,  Haskell  Institute,  and 
commercial  and  public  libraries. 
Activities:  the  Informational  Counsel  an- 
swers inquiries,  provides  film  information, 
and  suggests  materials  fro  state  guides,  also 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kansas  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion Assn.  A  teachers'  handbook  on  audio- 
visual aids  is  contemplated. 
Statistics:  no  audio-visual  statistics  yet  avail- 
able. Two  Kansas  county  school  systems 
are  reported  active  in  cooperative  film 
library  activities:  nine  city  school  systems 
are  reported  as  having  full  or  part-time  a-v 
directors. 


MmNE^SOTA 


State  Population:  2,940,000 
School  Population:  481.779  (1948) 
Number  of  Teachers:  21,000 
School  Districts:  7,518 
Budget  for  Education:  $105,000,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $8,000 

Audio-Visual  Radio  Section 

established  in  1948  under  the 

Graded  Elementary  and  High  School 

Division 

Minnesota    State   Department   of   Education 

History  of  the  Department:  The  position  of 
audio-visual  —  radio  education  supervisor 
was  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  March  15,  1948.  Prior  to  this  time 
Mr.  W.  A.  Andrews,  director  of  graded 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  assumed 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  audio-visual 
activities  of  the  department. 

The   funds   appropriated   for   the    1947-49 
biennium   amounted   to   $5,000   each   year. 


This  sum  was  appropriated  lor  audiovisual 
purposes  with  expenditures  for  personnel 
not  specifically  mentioned.  On  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general,  however,  It  was 
deemed  legal  to  spend  a  portion  of  this 
money  for  personnel. 

For  the  1949-51  biennium  the  legislature 
established  the  position  of  audio-visual — 
radio  supervisor  In  the  regular  department 
budget.  The  appropriation  for  this  depart- 
ment amounted  to  approximately  $8,000  a 
year.  R.  C.  Brower  Is  the  head  of  this 
department. 

A  bill  was  Introduced  Into  the  legislature 
requesting  $50,000  a  year  to  set  up  teaching 
material  depositories  on  a  regional  and 
local  basis.  This,  however,  failed  to  get  out 
of  committee  because  of  the  urgency  of 
increasing  the  general  state  aids.  The  state 
aids  to  schools  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature was  extremely  generous  amounting 
to  over  $97,000,000.  This  money  Is  being 
used  in  each  school  to  supply  the  necessary 
personnel,  equipment  and  materials  to  carry 
on  a  more  effective  instructional  program. 

Further  plans  for  the  department  are 
based'  on  a  ten-year  program  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  50c  per  pupil  per  year 
for  instructional  materials.  This  would 
amount  to  $250,000  annually. 
Relationship  to  Other  Departments:  At  pres- 
ent the  audio-visual  department  is  located 
specifically  under  the  graded  elementary 
and  high  school  division. 
Budget:  The  official  state  annual  budget  has 
no  place  for  specifically  reporting  audio- 
visual expenditures  either  for  salaries,  ma- 
terials, or  equipment.  This  budget  form, 
however,  is  in  the  process  of  revision  and 
these  figures  will  be  available  eventually. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  accurate  spe- 
cific information  is  not  available  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

Staff:  The  staff  of  the  audio-visual — radio 
section  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Edu- 
cation consists  of  one  supervisor  in  charge 
of  the  program  and  one  full-time  secretary. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  people  are 
employed  on  an  experimental  tape  record- 
ing program  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Education  through  funds  granted  by  an 
industrial  concern.  The  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  this  program  lies  with  the 
audio-visual  supervisor.  The  position  is 
listed  under  civil  service.  The  materials 
indicate  the  information  supplied  to  civil 
service  in  setting  up  this  posiiton. 
Activities:  The  following  statement  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  Audio-Visual — Radio  Pro- 
gram was  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  July  1949.  It  lists  the  functions 
and  objectives  of  the  audio- visual — radio 
program. 

I.  Objectives  of  the  audio-visual-radio  pro- 
gram. 

A.  To  improve  the  quality  of  classroom 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Minne- 
sota. 

1.  By  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
such  courses  in  our  teacher  training  institu- 
tions as  will  familiarize  all  graduates  with 
the  wide  range  of  modem  instructional  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  techniques. 

2.  By  providing  in-service  training  for 
teachers  graduating  without-the  above  men- 
tioned instruction. 

3.  By  conferring  with  school  administra- 
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State  Audio-Visual  Reports; 

tors  in  developing  a  sound  approach  and 
philosophy  in  regard  to  the  use  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  informing  schools  of 
the  best  current  practices  in  the  utilization 
of  building  space  and  equipment,  materials, 
and  techniques  in  connection  with  their 
instructional  program. 

4.  By  developing,  through  consultation 
with  various  groups,  a  long-term  state  pro- 
gram that  will  promote  the  development  and 
sound  use  of  our  instructional  material  re- 
sources. 

5.  By  endeavoring  to  provide  schools  with 
those  instructional  materials  best  secured 
and  made  available  through  cooperative  or 
centralized  action  (films,  filmstrips,  transcrip- 
tions, field  trips). 

6.  By  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  those 
sections  dealing  with  the  use  of  instructional 
materials  in  the  various  curriculum  bulletins 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

7.  By  carrying  on  a  program  that  will 
inform  the  general  public  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  through  the  use  of  modern  in- 
structional materials  in  the  public  schools. 

8.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  national 
progress  in  this  field  and  interpreting  and 
applying  its  implications  to  Minnesota  prob- 
lems. 

B.  To  cooperate  with  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  securing  audio- 
visual equipment  and  materials  used  in 
connection  with  their  professional  work. 

1.  Through  consultative  and  service  func- 
tions. 

Audio- Visual  Materials:  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota does  not  maintain  a  state  depository 
nor  does  it  contemplate  establishing  one  as 
most  of  the  films  in  the  State  are  now  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area.  As  near  as  can  be 
estimated,  Minnesota  has  between  five  and 
six  thousand  prints  of  educational  films 
available  in  school  and  commercial  librar- 
ies. Only  six  school  systems  in  the  State 
maintain  extensive  film  libraries.  Minne- 
apolis—1,000,  St.  Paul— 300  prints,  Duluth— 
100,  Hibbing— 400,  Virginia— 250,  Rochester 
—50.  The  University  of  Minnesota  has  a 
circulating  film  library  of  approximately 
1,800  prints  aside  from  those  libraries.  The 
remainder  are  in  commercial  libraries  serv- 
ing schools  in  Minnesota. 

The  following  equipment  is  available  on 
the  percentage  basis: 

1.  Motion  picture  projectors  (16mm).  . .  100% 
of  graded  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Filmstrip  projectors 100% 

of  graded  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

3.  Magnetic  tape_^ recorders 50% 

of  graded  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Note:  Magnetic  tape  recorders 
should  be  100%  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year. 

•  Because  of  critical  space  limitation  many 
of  these  excellent  reports  have  been  ab- 
stracted. Additional  data  will  be  carried  in 
subsequent  issues,  as  well  as  other  stale 
reports.  The  Editors  express  appreciation  to 
the  various  stale  directors  who  supplied  the 
valuable  source  material  and  to  the  Division 
of  Visual  Aids  to  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. — The  Editors. 
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Stale  Population:  2,121.000 
School  Population:  540,651 
Number  of  Teachers:  16,800 
Schools:  (incl.  districts)  4,497 
Budget  for  Education:  $30,350,665 
Audio-Visual  Budget:   funds  provided  with 
regular  state  dept.  budget. 

Audio-Visual  Education  Department 

established   in    1946    under   the 

Division  of  Instruction,  State  Department 

of   Education,   Mississippi 

History  of  the  Department:  The  1946  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  unit 
of  audio-visual  education.  This  unit  was 
placed  in  the  Instruction  Division.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  supervisor  of  audio- visual  educa- 
tion was  paid  jointly  by  the  State  and  the 
General  Education  Board.  The  total  expense 
of  this  unit  was  included  in  the  budget  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the 
1948  Legislature. 

Plans  are  now  being  considered  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  to  the  1950  Legislature  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the 
State  audio-visual  program.  The  most  of 
this  money  is  to  be  used  for  buying  films  to 
supplement  the  five  regional  libraries  al- 
ready established,  and  providing  a  match- 
ing fund  for  counties  and  separate  school 
districts  to  organize  their  own  libraries. 
Relationship  of  Other  Departments:  There 
are  seven  departments  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  namely:  (1)  Instruction; 
(2)  Building  and  Transportation;  (3)  Satis- 
tics  and  Finance;  (4)  Vocational;  (5)  Rehabil- 
itation (6)  Crippled  Children  Service;  (7) 
School  Health  Service. 
Budget:  $11,700  per  bienniura. 
Staff:  State  supervisor  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation and  one-half  time  secretary. 
Activities:  To  promote  teacher  training  in 
courses.  (Extension  and  summer  courses.) 
courses.   (Extension  and  summer  courses). 

b.  Pre-service  courses. 

2.  Work  with  schools  of  higher  learning  to 
offer  appropriate  courses  in  audio-visual 
education  to  answer  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers and   prospective   teachers. 

3.  Make  routine  visits  to  schools. 

a.  To   encourage   the   inauguration  of  a 
program. 

b.  To  counsel  with  teachers. 

c.  To  assist  in  setting  up  physical  facili- 

ties, 
d.  To  promote  an  established  program. 

4.  Subject  to  call  for; 

a.  Faculty  meeting. 

b.  Community  meetings. 

c.  Service  clubs. 

d.  Church  committee  meetings. 

e.  Special  educational  meetings. 

5.  Make  photographic  materials  of  instruc- 
tion.   (I6mm   motion   pictures — filmstrips, 

slides). 


6.  Direct  film  library  in  State  department. 

7.  Prepare  reports. 

8.  Prepare  budgets  and  make  proposals  for 
the  audio-visual  program  on  a  Sfate 
level. 

9.  Serve  as  public  relations  officer. 

Audio- Visual  Materials 
No.  of  16mm  sound  motion  picture 

projectors  in  State 1523 

No.  of  filmstrip  projectors 1260 

No.  of  opaque  projectors 620 

No.  turntables,  wire  and  tape  recorders  300 

No.  of  radio  stations  in  State 25 

Film  Library:  No.  of  films  in  State  library 
300,  circulation  2400  per  year. 


State  Population:  300,000 

School  Population:  173.460 

Number  of  Teachers:  6,400 

School  Districts:  none  (105  unions  of  towns 

for  superintendence) 
Budget  for  Education:  $20,820,275 
Audio-Visual  Budget;  no  state  funds 

History:  No  audio-visual  department  is 
maintained  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; these  affairs  are  referred  to  the 
Division  of  Planning  &  Research.  A  small 
transcription  and  filmstrip  library  is  main- 
tained however  and  advisory  service  given 
schools.  Maine's  principal  school  film  li- 
brary is  maintained  at  the  University  of 
Maine. 

Statistics:  301  16mra  projectors,  179  filmstrip 
projectors,  96  opaque  projectors,  and  60 
wire  or  tape  recorders  are  reported  in  Maine 
schools  in  an  unofficial  survey.  Also  29 
33-1/3  playbacks  and  103  78rpm  record 
players. 


O  NT A  N A 


State  Population:  511,000 
School  Population:  108,253  (est.) 
Number  of  Teachers:  5,320 
Schools  (incl.  districts):  1,658 
Budget  for  Education:  $24,000,000 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $21,500  annually. 
■  •  • 

History:  For  the  last  8  years  the  Montana 
legislature  has  granted  the  State  Film  Li- 
brary $75,000.  2,000  subjects  are  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  Harry  A. 
Norton,  State  Supervisor  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion within  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  at  Helena. 
Montana  schools  receive  films  at  transporta- 
tion cost  only.  Five  full-time  staff  members 
are  available  for  consultation  and  super- 
vision as  well  as  regular  Library  operations. 
Budget:  The  regular  approved  budget  was 
$21,500  for  the  last  year,  reduced  to  $18,500 
through  clerical  error. 
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N^E  W  YORK 


Slate  Population:  14.386.000 
School  Population:  2.330.758  (1948-49) 
Number  of  Teachers:  79,950 
School  Districts:    4.300 
Budget  for  Education:  $525,000,000 
Audio-Visual   Budget:    no   separate   budget 
for  Bureau  of  Audio  and  Visual  Aids. 
•  •  • 

Bureau  of  Audio  and  Visual  Aids 

dates  back  to  1904.  within  the 
New   York    Slate   Education   Depl. 

Hisloiy:  first  established  in  1904  as  the 
Visual  Instruction  Division,  the  present  Bu- 
reau designation  was  set  up  in  1949.  Dr. 
Ward  C.  Bowen  is  present  Chief. 
Activities:  to  provide  advisory  or  consulting 
services  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion, as  follows: 

1.  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion. 

2.  advising  on  selection  of  equipment  best 
suited  to  local  needs  and  resources. 

3.  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  a-v  ma- 
terials and  techniques. 

.4.  assisting  school  administrators  in  plan- 
ning efficient  administrative  procedures. 

5.  cooperating  with  professional  and  indus- 
trial organizations  in  efforts  to  improve 
materials  and  equipment. 


Stale  Population;  7.799,000 
School  Population:  1.489,147 
Number  of  Teachers:  49,066 
School  Districts:  1,540 
Budget  for  Education:  $206,000,000 
Audio-Visual    Budget:     $156,000     annually 
(funds  derived  from  state  film  censorship) 


The  Ohio  Slide  &  Film  Exchange 

created  in   1926   within   the 

State  Department  of  Education. 

History:  since  the  creation  of  the  Ohio  Slide 
&  Film  Exchange  vrithin  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  1926,  B.  A.  Aughin- 
baugh  has  served  as  Supervisor. 
Activities:  the  Exchange  serves  In  both  a 
distributing  and  supervising  capacity.  It 
"advises,  appraises,  organizes  and  super- 
vises all  use  of  educational  slides  and  films 
and  maintains  a  million  dollar  collection  of 
these  for  free  loan  to  any  educational  insti- 
tution in  Ohio." 


Budgsl:  revenues  derived  from  motion  pic- 
ture license  fees  provide  for  the  "creation, 
maintenance,  administration,  and  regulation 
of  a  suitable  collection  of  visual  aids  for 
loan  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Ohio. 
The  budget  averages  $156,000  annually. 
Stafi:  there  are  32  employees  operating  the 
Ohio  Exchange. 

Materials:  15,000  16mm  prints;  11,866  glass 
lantern  slides;  and  578  filmslrips  are  in  the 
Exchange.  "In  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem of  Ohio  at  all  levels  and  including  the 
parochial  and  private  schools,  there  are 
8,266  motion  picture  projectors  in  service,  or 
an  average  of  94  projectors  for  each  of  the 
88  counties. 


OK 


State  Population:  2.362.000 
School  Population:  489.678 
Number  of  Teachers:  18,096 
School  Districts:  2.641 
Budget  for  Education:  $57,368,768 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  S125.000 
*  •  • 

Division  of   Audio-Visual  Education 
established   in   1947   within   the 
State   Department   of   Education 

History:  the  21st  Oklahoma  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $125,000  to  establish  the  Division 
of  Audio-Visual  Education  in  1947  within 
the  Stale  Department.  A  Coordinator,  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Cross,  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  program. 

Relationships:  Audio-Visual  Education  is 
one  of  11  divisions  under  a  curriculum 
assistant  state  superintendent.  It  works 
closely  with  the  Division  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Elementary  Education, 
Negro  Education,  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Indian  Education. 
Responsibilities:  are  threefold  (1)  administra- 
tion of  the  over-all  program;  (2)  cooperation 
with  directors  of  9  regional  libraries  estab- 
lished; and  (3)  teacher  education.  51  audio- 
visual clinics  have  been  conducted  by  this 
department  during  the  past  2  years;  the  8 
regional  libraries  conducted  similar  audio- 
visual conferences  at  their  institutions  this 
past  summer. 

Budget:  Administration  accounts  for  $10,300; 
films  for  regional  libraries  $22,500;  and 
matching  funds  for  counties,  school  districts, 
and  educational  institutions  supported  with 
tax  funds  total  $67,200.  These  are  annual 
amounts,  approximately  duplicated  in  1949 
and  1950. 

Staif:  the  coordinator,  a  secretary,  and  one 
clerk  at  the  State  Film  Depository. 
Statistics:  9  college  and  university  film 
libraries  are  reported  in  Oklahoma.  1,200 
16mm  projectors;  800  filmstrip  projectors; 
and  200  opaque  projectors  also  reported. 
500  schools  are  cooperating  with  either  a 
county  or  school  district  film  librray,  with 
approximately  1200  schools  using  films  from 
the  9  regional  film  libraries. 


RHODE 
SLANri 


State  Population:  748.000 
School  Population:  95.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  3,985 
School  Districts:  39 
Budget  for  Education:  $14,000,000 
Audio-Visual     Budget:    $15,000     (of    which 
$10,000  expended  for  film  service). 
•  •  • 

Division  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
established  in  l'^48  within  the 
State   Department   of   Education 

History:  the  above  Division  was  founded 
April  1,  1948  with  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  Russell  Meinhold,  now 
directly  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Michael  F.  Walsh.  The  supervisor 
is  assisted  by  a  voluntary  State  Audio- 
Visual  Committee  of  eight  classroom  teach- 
ers. He  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
audio-visual  aids,  including  radio,  directs 
the  new  film  library,  and  supervises  exten- 
sion courses  throughout  the  state.  Film  Li- 
brary: 250  single  16mm  prints — prints  are 
made  available  to  schools  for  a  full  week  at 
a  distribution  fee  of  only  $1.00  covering 
transportation  both  ways. 


State  Population:  7.230.000 
School  Population:  1.313.632 
Number  of  Teachers:  46,000 
School  Districts:  3,147 
Budget  for  Education:  282,584.380 
Audio-Visual    Budget:    $42,360    (operational 
budget  including  staff  and  services) 

Radio-Visual  Education  Division 

established   in    1941    under   the 

State   Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction 

Texas  State  Department  of  Education 
History  of  Division:  The  Radio-Visual  Educa- 
tion Division  was  established  separately  as 
such  in  1941.  John  W.  Gunstream,  who  had 
been  a  Deputy  State  Superintendent  in  the 
Dallas  District  for  several  previous  years, 
was  the  founder  and  first  Director.  He  and 
Dr.  L.  A.  Woods,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  organized  and  launched 
the  Texas  School  of  the  Air,  without  state 
appropriation  at  first,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  state  colleges,  sponsoring 
organizations,  commercial  radio  stations  and 
private  philanthropy.  After  the  Texas  School 
of  the  Air  was  a  proven  project,  broadcast- 
ing 150  programs  per  year  for  in-school 
listening  on  a  thirty  week  schedule,  the 
Legislature  assisted  by  appropriation  for 
part  of  the  expense.  The  State  Film  Library 
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State  Audio-Visual  Reports; 

was  begun  largely  with  donated  and  de- 
posited films. 

Miss  Marie  Finney  followed  Mr.  Gun- 
stream  as  Director  from  1945  to  1948.  For 
the  biennium  1947-49,  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $250,000  for  purchase  of  class- 
room teaching  films  to  be  furnished  free  of 
rental  from  the  State  Film  Library  to  the 
public  schools  of  Texas. 

Hugh  C.  Proctor  succeeded  Miss  Finney 
in  September,  1948.  Mr.  Proctor  reorganized 
State  Film  Library  operations  to  deal  only 
with  local  Film  Coordinators  for  whole 
independent  school  districts  or  county  wide 
groups  of  common  schools  as  appointed  and 
authorized  by  school  superintendents.  This 
move  called  for  more  local  study  and  or- 
ganization of  the  film  needs  of  a  school 
system  in  an  effort  to  devise  the  most  com- 
pact, economical,  orderly  and  totally  useful 
film  schedule  possible. 

Relationships:  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  composed  of  eighteen  coordinate 
divisions  under  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  his  First  Assistant. 
Each  division  is  headed  by  a  State  Director 
who  reports  directly  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. A  division  may  be  staffed  by  as 
few  as  a  director  and  secretary  or  as  many 
as  a  director  and  sixty  employees.  A  few 
divisions  have  separate  budgets  of  allocated 
and  specially  appropriated  funds;  most  of 
the  divisions  operate  communally  out  of  the 
general  departmental  funds.  The  Radio- 
Visual  Education  Division  is  one  of  the  18 
divisions  and  has  its  own  budget. 

Responsibilities  and  Activities:  Specifically, 
the  Radio-Visual  Education  Division  oper- 
ates the  State  Film  Library  and  the  Texas 
School  of  the  Air.  Generally,  this  Division 
has  major  responsibility  on  the  state  level 
for  studying,  consulting,  experimenting, 
demonstrating,  learning,  leading,  following, 
encouraging,  stimulating,  activating,  advis- 
ing, and  coordinating  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  audio-visual-radio  education.  Facets, 
such  OS  materials,  equipment,  utilization 
techniques,  teacher  training,  and  public 
acceptance,  approval  and  support,  are  too 
numerous  to  try  even  to  mention  exhaustive- 
ly. 

Staff  and  Budget:  The  allotted  operational 
budget  of  this  Division  for  the  school  year 
1949-50  is  $42,360.  Salaries  fixed  for  regular 
prescribed  positions  amount  to  $17,420.  A 
contingent  fund  of  $24,940  (covering  both  the 
State  Film  Library  and  the  Texas  School  of 
the  Air)  is  for  extra  help  and  travel. 

State   Statistics  on  Audio-Visual  Materials: 

The  State  Film  Library  contains  about  5,300 
prints  of  1,208  titles  in  16mm  sound  motion 
picture  classroom  teaching  films  and  about 
3,500  prints  of  540  titles  in  35mm  filmstrips. 
Out  of  these  films  last  year,  33,718  book- 
ings were  made  for  over  98,000  showings  to 
an  aggregate  audience  of  nearly  5.500,000 
pupils. 

Last  year  1,768  different  schools  were 
served  by  lending  free  of  charge  from  1  to 
378  films  to  each.  486  duly  appointed  and 
authorized  Film  Coordinators  had  film  ac- 
counts with  the  central  library.  Temporary, 
experimental  deposits  of  from  57  to  300 
stale   films   each   were   made    in    16   other 


existing  film  libraries  in  state  colleges,  big 
city  and  county  cooperatives  for  a  portion 
of  the  year. 

There  are  more  than  40  other  film 
libraries  for  schools  in  the  state,  notably 
the  Visual  Aid  Bureau,  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Texas,  which  has  a  film  li- 
brary of  approximately  the  same  size  as 
the  State  Film  Library  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  University  film  library  charges  a 
small  rental  fee  with  which  it  adds  to  its 
film  offerings. 

Equipment:  There  is  fair  evidence  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  own  about  4,000 
16mm  projectors.  No  reliable  information  is 
yet  available  as  to  the  number  of  filmstrip 
machines,  opaques,  etc. 


State  Population;  3,029,000 

School  Population:  570,000 

Number  of  Teachers:  23,310 

School  Divisions:   110   administrative  units. 

Budget  for  Education:  $83,181,563  ('48-'49) 
Audio-Visual   Budget;   $62,793   (for   state   & 
regional  Bureaus  of  Teaching  Materials) 

Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials 

established  in  1940  under  the 

Division  of  Related  Instructional  Services 

History  of  the  Department:  The  Bureau  of 
Teaching  Materials  is  the  official  designa- 
tion of  the  audio-visual  service  agency  of 
the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  Bureau  was  established  in  1940  follow- 
ing a  legislative  appropriation  of  $10,000 
per  year  for  the  biennium,  for  this  purpose. 
During  1942-43,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation inaugurated  a  fund-catching  plan  to 
encourage  establishment  of  county  and  city 
motion  picture  film  libraries.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  local  school  division  received 
$1,000  State  aid  to  match  $1,000  raised 
locally  the  first  year,  $500  to  match  $1,000 
the  second  year,  and  $250  to  match  $1,000 
raised  locally  the  third  year.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  program  through  1945-46  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  18  county  and 
city  film  libraries,  each  containing  from  110 
to  388  sound  and  silent  educational  motion 
pictures. 

During  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1945,  an  appropriation  of  $1,112,530 
was  made  "for  the  purchase  at  $2.00  per 
enrolled  pupil  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  pro- 
jectors, slides,  films,  and  such  other  audio- 
visual teaching  aids  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Governor." 

As  a  result  of  these  several  appropria- 
tions, there  now  exists  within  the  State  a 
State  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  four 
Regional  Bureaus  of  Teaching  Materials, 
one  located  at  the  University  and  the  others 
at  three  State-supported  teacher  training 
colleges  and  eighty  county  and  city  teach- 
ing materials  centers. 

Until  July  1,  1947,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Teaching  Materials  was  under  the  Division 


of  Textbooks  and  Libraries.  At  that  time  the 
State  Department  of  Education  was  reorgan- 
ized with  the  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials 
placed  in  the  Division  of  Related  Instruc- 
tional Services. 

During  the  period  of  development  from 
the  formation  of  the  Bureau  of  Teaching 
Materials  to  the  present  time,  the  program 
has  expanded  rapidly  to  the  point  where 
during  the  past  year  118,000  bookings  of 
educational  films  were  made  from  the  State, 
Regional,  and  Division  Teaching  Materials 
Centers. 

Relationship:  The  relationship  of  the  Bureau 
of  Teaching  Materials  to  the  various  divi- 
sions and  services  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  now  places  the  Bureau  of 
Teaching  Materials,  Supervisor  of  Teaching 
Materials  in  the  Division  of  Related  Instruc- 
tional Services.  This  placement  permits  cut- 
ting across  the  various  lines  and  services, 
secondary  and  elementary  as  well  as  voca- 
tional education. 

Organization  of  the  Btueau  of  Teaching 
Materials:  The  organization  of  the  Teaching 
Materials  program  in  Virginia  Public  Schools 
might  be  considered  as  a  four  level  organi- 
zation. The  State  Bureau  of  Teaching  Ma- 
terials serving  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
four  Regional  Bureaus  serving  their  respec- 
tive areas,  the  Division  Teaching  Materials 
Center  serving  the  schools  within  their 
respective  county  and  city  divisions,  and 
the  single  school  with  its  organization  for 
serving  the  needs  of  its  own  teachers  and 
local  community.  The  Division  of  Teaching 
Materials  Centers  serve  those  schools  con- 
taining approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  population. 

Budget:  $62,793  is  the  budget  for  the  State 
and  Regional  Bureaus  of  Teaching  Materials 
for  the  year  1949-50. 

Staff:  State — Staff  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Teaching  Materials  includes  a  supervisor, 
two  assistant  supervisors  with  a  total  of 
seven  secretarial,  clerical,  film  inspectors, 
and  shippers. 

Regional — The  staff  of  the  Regional  Bureaus 
of  Teaching  Materials  includes  a  director  (a 
member  of  the  college  faculty  having  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  over  the  bureau), 
a  secretarial  assistant  (paid  by  the  State 
Department),  and  student  assistants  (paid  by 
the  college),  for  booking,  inspection,  and 
shipping. 

Activities:  The  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials 
has  responsibility  for  and  functions  in; 

(a)  Evaluation,  selection,  and  purchase  of 
equipment  and  materials  on  the  State  and 
Regional  level  and  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  county  and  city  divisions  in  relation  tc  ' 
their  activities  in  this  function; 

(b)  Teacher  training.  State  Bureau  ol 
Teaching  Materials  through  its  supervisory 
personnel  assists  in  the  in-service  training  ol 
teachers  in  the  various  divisions.  It  also 
cooperatively  works  with  teaching  training 
institutions  in  developing  and  carrying 
through  teacher  training  in  this  area; 

(c)  Coordination.  Stale  Bureau  of  Teaching 
Materials  takes  the  lead  in  coordinating  the 
many  phases  of  the  Slate's  audio-visual 
teaching  materials  program.  It  defines,  with 
cooperation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Regional 
Bureaus  and  those  in  charge  of  division  film 
libraries,   general   policies   which   are   de- 
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signed  to  improve  standards  and  procedures 
lor  all  concerned.  Issues  lists  and  descrip- 
tions of  educational  motion  pictures  avail- 
able from  State  and  Regional  Bureaus  of 
Teaching  Materials,  prepares  a  variety  of 
other  publications  and  books,  pamphlets, 
lists,  newsletters,  to  help  further  the  use  of 
leaching  materials  in  the  classrooms; 

(d)  Distribution  of  audio-visual  materials. 
The  State  and  Regional  Bureaus  of  Teach- 
ing Materials  circulate  educational  motion 
pictures  and  transcriptions  on  a  free  service 
basis  to  all  Virginia  Public  Schools  and 
State  supported  colleges.  By  special  ar- 
rangement, it  also  distributes  educational 
motion  pictures  to  Public  Health  officers  and 
to  county  agricultural  agents  and  home 
demonstration  agents.  It  also  provides  pri- 
vate colleges  engaged  in  teacher  training 
with  films  on  a  free  service  basis. 

Visual  Materials:  (for  1948-49)  Total  number 
of  prints  of  educational  motion  pictures  in 
State,  Regional,  and  Division  centers  — 
12,877. 

State    1,577 

Regional  (4)  1,752 

Division  (80  county  and  city) 9,548 

Total  number  of  bookings  on  prints  avail- 
able from  State,  Regional,  and  Division 
Centers— 118,256. 

Total  number  of  schools  registered  to  use 
films — 1,666. 

Teaching  training  in  audio-visual  education 
was  given  to — 1,540  students  by  Virginia 
colleges  during  1948-49. 


WASHINGTON 


State  Population;  2.487.000 

School  Population:  404,234  (47-48) 

Number  of  Teachers:  19.800 

School  Districts:  628 

Budget  for  Education:  $90,000,000 

Audio-Visual  Budget:  no  formal  budget. 

Consultant  on  Instructional  Materials 

appointed  in  April,   1948  to  assist 

State  Instructional  Materials  Committee 

Washington  State  Department  of  Education 

•  •  • 

History:  A  consultant  on  instructional  ma- 
terials appointed  in  April,  1948.  As  the 
title  implies,  John  E.  Hansen  serves  in  a 
consultant  or  advisory  capacity. . 
State  Instructional  Materials  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  consists  of  ten  members,  including 
audio-visual  personnel,  librarians,  curricu- 
lum specialists,  and  others.  The  committee 
serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
Superintendent  and  also  as  a  working- 
producing  committee. 

Activities:  Two  projects  now  being  carried 
to  completion  are  an  Instructional  Materials 
Guide  for  audio-visual  coordinators  and 
librarians  and  an  "Instructional  Materials  in 
Action"  Guide  for  Classroom  teachers.  In 
general,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  major 


objective  of  the  committee  on  State  Instruc- 
tional Materials,  working  as  It  does  with 
the  State  Curriculum  Commission,  is  to  im- 
prove the  instructional  program  by  promot- 
ing a  broader  and  better  Integrated  utiliza- 
tion of  all  instructional  materials. 


WISCONSIN 

State  Population:  3,309,000 

School  Population:  799,549  (1948) 

Number  of  Teachers:  23,700 

School  Districts:  5,800 

Budget  for  Education:  $98,000,000 

Audio-Visual  Budget:  no  state  dept.  budget. 


No  stale  audiovisual  division  is  maintained 
within  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, Extension  Division,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  a  principal  factor  in 
statewide  visual  education  development. 
Cooperation  with  the  State  Department  is 
closely  maintained,  as  for  example  in  the 
recent  joint  publication  entitled  "Audio-Vis- 
ual Materials  for  the  Wisconsin  Social 
Studies  Program"  keyed  to  a  state  program. 
Equipment:  Audio-Visual  activities  are  now 
part  of  the  annual  school  reports  in  Wis- 
consin. 2790  16ram  sound  .projectors;  2310 
slidefilm  projectors;  and  680  opaque  pro- 
jectors were  reported  in  SEE  &  HEAR. 
•         •         • 

NOTE:  An  extensive  report  on  Puerto  Rico 
is  being  carried  in  the  following  SEE  & 
HEAR  rather  than  condense  or  delete  its 
extremely  pertinent  facts.  This  is  our  21st 
"stale".    Other  states  will  be  included. 


Teacher:  Key  to  the  Future 

SEE  &  HEAR  SURVEY  RETURNS  SUMMARIZE  AUDIO-VISUAL  PROBLEMS  FACING  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  central  theme  running 
through  all  comments  from  East,  Middle-west  and 
West,  has  been  the  pivotal  point  which  the  teacher 
firmly  occupies  in  the  future  and  the  further  cle\elop- 
ment  of  programs  of  audio-visual  education  throughout 
our  educational  systems. 

While  attention  was  gi\en  to- the  need  for  community 
contacts  so  that  in  this  complex  community  life,  typical 
of  almost  all  groups  in  the  United  States,  the  lay  per- 
son may  have  an  opportunity  to  survey  the  role  of  the 
audio-visual  program  in  the  community  —  and  while 
frequent  references  were  made  to  funds  —  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  administrator,  the  supervisor  and  the 
community  are  not  obstacles,  but  factors  of  real  assist- 
ance to  the  continuing  growth  and  expansion  of  a 
nationwide  program  of  audio-visual  education  in  our 
schools. 

The  tcachrr  stands  ns  the  ph'ntal  poiytt.  .\t  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  res|H)nded  to  the 
See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Survey  that  the  current  lag  in 
bringing  valid  information  about  materials  already  pro- 
duced to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  their  present 
inability  to  acquire  sufficient  projection  equijjmcnt 
which  is  highly  simplified,  and  light  in  weight,  (and  in 
such  numbers  that  the  teacher  can  have  immediate  ac- 


cess to  them)  are  our  most  important  stumbling  blocks. 
It  was  also  expressed  that  the  present  necessity  for  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  environment  in  which  she  feels 
most  secure  —  namely  the  classroom  —  to  carry  out  au- 
dio-visual previewing  acti\ities  and  viewing  activities 
under  handicaps  and  hazards  which  she  would  not  en- 
counter in  her  own  classroom;  the  inability  of  the 
teacher  to  have  immediate  or  convenient  access  to  care- 
fully selected  materials  which  have  been  as  carefully 
geared  to  the  learning  problems  which  she  seeks  to  ac- 
complish —  are  among  those  problems  which  challenge 
e\  ery  person  working  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion. 

Specific  illustrations  of  this  are  as  follows,  and  have 
been  classified  and  ranked  according  to  their  frequency 
of  mention.  They  are  listed  and  numbered  according 
to  rank: 

1.  Greatest  need  is  for  better  means  of  getting  cc/uip- 
ment  and  materials  into  the  classroom  of  every  teacher. 
Otherwise  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  utilize 
naturally  —  and  in  a  matter-of-course  way  —  the  new 
materials  of  instruction  which  have  been  produced  for 
her. 

2.  The  need  for  better  preview  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion means  through  which  teachers  can  actually  par- 
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(c;ONTlNUED       FROM       THE       P  R  E  C  t  U  1  N  G       PACE) 

ticipiue  in  the  piotcss  and  ihiis  auioniatualh  ha\c  fiisi- 
liand  experience  with  the  materials  through  which  thc\ 
may  gain  confidence  in  their  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
|)()tcntialities  ol  their  use  in  the  inipro\cnient  of  learn- 
ing j)roblenis. 

3.  Need  to  acquire  easier  and  more  simplified  modern 
ctiuipment,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  sound  film. 
Large  nmnbers  of  our  schools  own  the  heavier,  out- 
moded t\pes  of  projection  equipment,  of  either  prewar 
or  earlier  \  intage— and  are  in  need  of  rejjlacements  from 
among  the  many  new  lightweight  and  other  improved 
i\pes  of  motion  picture,  filmstrip  and  opaque  projectors. 

Specific  allusions  on  presenth  owned  equipment  were 
to  the  complexity  of  threading,  weight,  frecjuency  of 
mechanical  breakdown,  high  possibilitv  of  film  damage 
through  mechanisms,  inadequate  light  sources,  etc. 

Teacher  Training  Need  Is  Stressed 

4.  Need  for  better  teacher  training  so  that  the  teacher 
will  have  in  the  course  of  her  pre-service  training  be- 
come so  familiar  with  the  materials  of  instruction  not 
only  in  the  general  cultural  fields  of  her  training,  but 
more  important,  in  the  fields  of  her  subject  major,  so 
that  she  will  come  into  the  school  equipped  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  existence  and  content  of  many 
of  the  same  materials  which  she  will  want  to  use  in  her 
own  classroom  work.  Proper  utilization  knowledge  is 
jundamental. 

5.  Need  for  some  means  of  more  carefully  authenticat- 
ing 7Jiaterials  in  terms,  not  only  of  content,  but  in  the 
degree  to  which  the  characteristics  of  tlie  medium, 
whether  it  be  sound  motion  picture,  map,  chart,  film- 
si  lip  or  recording  is  exploited  or  taken  advantage  of  as 
a  learning  problem  is  approached.  Many  reactions  refer 
to  the  mass  of  inadequate  materials,  many  of  which  are 
too  inferior  even  to  merit  the  attention  of  teachers,  who 
then  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  if  this  is  the  best  that 
\isual  education  can  do  thev  will  have  none  of  it,  or  use 
it  onh  casuallv.  This  expresses  the  need  jar  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  between  producers  and  existing 
course  of  study  content  and  also  participation  in  ihe 
evaluation,  selection  and  finally  the  addition  of  male- 
rials  into  school  study  materials  libraries. 

6.  Xeed    for    attive    a-v    public    relations    jn'ogranis 

Ei.i/.abi:th  Ri.oss  Marie  Carman 

.   .   .   Ihrir  views  aided   the  Mid-Ciiitury  Suri'ex. 


through  which  audio-visual  materials,  their  use  and 
their  role  in  general  education  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  community.  Because  the  communitv  to- 
dav  is  such  a  complex  social  organism,  the  usual  parent 
or  lay  person  has  little  opportunity  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  school,  and  imless  concerted  effort  is  made 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  lay  person  the  infor- 
mation about  and  values  of  a  program  of  audio-visual 
education,  there  is  less  chance  for  broad  public  support 
being  given  it.  Parent-teacher  groups  offer  one  of  the 
best  avenues,  now  too-little  travelled. 

7.  Xeed  for  greater  budgets.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
discuss  further.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
low  on  the  general  list  of  things  to  be  done  in  the  future 
for  the  greater  improvement  of  audio-visual  programs 
this  item  falls. 

The  need  foi"  better  coverage  of  materials,  partic  ularh 
in  language,  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  the  exist- 
ing scramble  in  the  field  of  transcription  and  recording 
media  and  comment  concerning  producers  who  are 
going  one  way  while  school  teachers  are  going  the  other, 
constitute  items  of  least  importance  insofar  as  their 
frequency  of  mention  is  concerned. 

CALIFORNIA  SHOWSTHE  WAY 

(   C   O   N    1    I    N    U    E   D        FROM         P    A   (;    E        FOUR) 

retary  of  the  State  Democratic  committee  of  California 
so  I  remember  one  or  two) .  However,  California  had 
an  interesting  experience  in  1949.  Co-incident  with  the 
foregoing  questions  were  other  questions,  one  of  which 
was  "do  you  think  that  most  of  the  money  for  new  school 
buildings  should  be  provided  by  the  state?"  (Histori- 
cally, school  districts  have  financed  all  their  own  build- 
ing needs  in  California.)  The  response  showed  75.5% 
in  favor  of  state  financing.  Later  a  precedent-breaking 
bond  issue  of  $250,000,000  was  submitted  for  approval 
at  a  state-wide  election  on  November  8th,  1949.  Late 
in  September,  1949,  the  campaign  committee  for  ihe 
bond  issue  took  a  public  opinion  survey  propounding 
the  following:  "These  bonds  will  be  paid  for  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  state  by  all  of  the  people  in  the 
state,  even  though  some  of  the  school  districts,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  others,  will 
not  receive  any  of  this  money  noze  because  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  own  buildings  without  money  from  the 
bond  issue." 

Do  You  Think  You  Do  or  Do  Nor  Favor  This 
Measure? 

Ihe  answer  was  Yes:  72.8%  —  a  difference  of  oiilv 
2.7%  from  the  February  poll  of  75.5%.  The  actual 
popular  vote  was  Yes:  1,890,779.  No:  706,570  or;  ac- 
tually 72. 8"^,  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue.  Unless  the 
statisticians  are  wrong. 

This  corroboration  of  our  survcvs  may  mean  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand  it  could  mean  that  such  close  esti- 
mation of  public  opinion  on  building  needs,  validated 
by  the  actual  election  result,  validates  also  the  83.8% 
majority  opinion  in  favor  of  the  use  of  films  and  slides 
in  puljlic  education. 

It  could  also  mean  that  the  general  public  is  better 
awaie  of  the  value  of  films  and  slides  as  an  educational 
medium  ilian  are  some  of  the  educators  themselves. 
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Classroom:  Focal  Centerof  Learning 


BASIC  AUDIO-VISUAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  THE  "IDEALIZED"  CLASSROOM 


To  EQUIP  the  standard  class- 
room for  the  convenient  and 
regnlar  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  only  three  very  simple  but 
basic  factors  are  involved: 

(1)  Electrical  outlets  of  1500-w  ca- 
pacity, doidjle  plug,  at  the  front 
and  rear  of  each  room. 

(2)  A  wall  screen,  correctly  selected 
for  size  to  match  the  dimensions  of 
the  classroom. 

(3)  Darkening  shades  or  drapes— 
preferably  flameproofed. 

To  this  focal  center  of  learning 
may  be  brought  the  portable  16mm 
projector  when  needed:  the  ideal 
is  to  maintain  comparatively  inex- 
pensive fdmstrip  and  opaque  equip- 
ment in  the  classroom  for  maximiun 
convenience. 

As  a  result  of  promotional  activi- 
ties consisting  of  exhibited  full-scale 
models  of  standard  and  "idealized" 
classrooms,  a  portfolio  "Designs  for 
Visual  Education"  and  featured  ar- 
ticles in  professional  journals,  school 
architects  are  increasingl)-  aware  of 
the  audio-visual  field. 

.\]l  of  the  above  activities  were 
initiated  three  years  ago  bv  O.  H. 
Coelln,  Jr.,  publisher  of  .See  k  Hear, 
working  with  a  progressive  group  ol 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  siuh 
renowned  school  architects  as  Law- 
rence Perkins  of  Perkins  &  Will, 
co-author  of  the  recent  best-seller 
professional  book  "Schools." 

Two  views  of  the  scale  model 
shown  on  this  page  show  a  square 
classroom  in  which  an  "activitv"  or 
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"audio-visual"  area  is  provided  by 
the  use  of  modern  movable  parti- 
tion of  the  "Modern fold"  type. 

This  extensive  and  authoritative 
architectural  project  has  been  wide- 
Iv  commended  for  its  constructive 


aid  at  a  time  when  new  school 
building  construction  is  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  problems:  300,000 
neiv  classrooms  are  /leeded  to  house 
war-baby  pupils  and  an  additional 
200,000  needed  for  replacements. 


Two  views  of  fhe  "Idealized  Classroom"  model  show  functional  advantages  for 
maximum  learning  as  well  as  the  suggested  "activity"  or  "audio-visual"  pro- 
jection area.    Light  moveable  classroom  furniture  Is  a  modern  trend. 


WE  ARE  TODAY  SPENDING 

A  Full  Decade  of  Experience. in  Audio-Visual 
Programs  and  Budgets  from  Eighteen  Centers 

•  A  CONTINUING  SEE  &  HEAR  NATIONAL  SURVEY   • 


1940 
1945 
19S0 


No  expenditure 

5c  per  pupil 

ISc  per  pupil 


THE  COiMMON  DENOMINA- 
TOR of  progiess  in  most  any 
educational  program  is  the  sup- 
port of  tliat  program  which  the  com- 
munity, the  school  administration 
and  teachers  gi\e  it,  and  c\idence  of 
ihis  progress  is  made  visible  in  terms 
of  budgetary  provisions  which  are 
finally  made  for  the  implementation 
of  such  a  program. 

An  overview  of  die  multiple  reac- 
tions to  the  question  of  budget  his- 
tory over  a  10-year  period  reveals  an 
almost  phenomenal  upswing  in 
monies  appropriated  and  used  in 
the  improvement  of  constructional 
programs  through  a  program  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  upswing  has  been  phenom- 
enal, and  yet  we  have  the  word  of 
numerous  audio-visual  directors  and 


administrators  indicating  that  the 
trend  has  only  begun:  that  now,  as 
more  and  more  teachers,  taking  their 
places  as  members  of  the  conmiimity, 
see  the  advantages  of  audio-visual 
methods,  entertaining  more  efficient 
instruction,  higher  interest  and 
greater  satisfaction,  through  thrilling 
learning  experiences,  the  fiuure 
holds  unanticipated  vistas  in  terms 
of  the  proportions  which  the  -audio- 
\  isual  materials  segment  of  schools' 
activities  may  rightfully  be  expected 
to  assume. 

The  following  information  then 
is  a  specific  breakdown  of  statements 
concerning  significant  and  noted 
contributions  made  to  the  progress 
of  school  instructional  techniques 
through  programs  of  audio-\isual 
methods.  More  realistically  in  each 
case  one  decade  of  budget  experience 
will  be  cited  in  each  instance. 


18  Audio-Visual  Programs  and  Budgets 


Burbank,  Caliiomia 

♦  "The  most  significant  contribution  of  audio- 
visual instruction  to  our  schools  and  the  chil- 
dren include: 

a.  Increase  in  the  number  and  effectiveness 
of  teaching  film  showings  and  in  the  use 
of  all  audio-visual  media  and  techniques. 

b.  Increase  in  the  knowledge  that  parents 
have  of  the  nature  and  value  of  audio-visual 
methods  used  in  today's  schools. 

c.  Increase  in  number  of  teachers  trained  in 
audio-visual  methods  because  of: 

(1)  Greater  interest  in  audio-visual  methods. 

(2)  California  state  audio-visual  require- 
ment relating  to  teaching  credentials. 

d.  Increase  in  the  mobility  of  audiovisual 
equipment  so  that  the  classroom  may  become 
the  center  for  the  use  of  all  audio-visual  ma- 
terials." 

1940  $1.00  per  pupil 

1945  $1.50  per  pupil 

1950  S2.00  per  pupil 

Mendicino  County,  Calif. 

♦  "Audio-visual  methods  as  we  have  experi- 
enced them  have: 

a.  greatly  helped  to  develop  the  experience 
background  of  individual  children. 

b.  helped  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 


by  bringing  common  experiences  to  chil- 
dren of  all  areas  in  the  county. 

c.  developed  a  greater  awareness  to  and 
understanding  of  international  problems. 

d.  made  children  aware  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials as  a  valuable  aid  to  their  education. 
(The  novelty  of  educational  films  for  enter- 
tainment is  decreasing). 

e.  stimulated  a  more  practical  application  of 
our  philosophy  of  education. 

f.  developed  in  children  the  technique  of  ob- 
serving for  a  purpose." 

1940  25c  per  pupil 

1945  50c  per  pupil 

1950  $1.10  per  pupil 

Santa  Clara  County,  Calif. 

♦  "Today  teachers  need  different  equipment 
than  in  the  days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 
All  the  professions  and  trades  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  modern  tools  and  methods. 
Teachers  should  have  everything  needed  in 
the  way  of  audio-visual  equipment  to  do  an 
efficient  job. 

"Great  development  has  been  made  in  the 
way  in  which  audio-visual  materials  are 
used  in  our  schools.  Teachers  are  using 
them  to  teach,  not  to  entertain.  The  children 
now  expect  audio-visual  aids  \o  contribute  to 
their  units  of  work." 


Pueblo,  Colorado 

♦  "We  consider  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  audio-visual  methods  to  school 
children  in  our  community  to  be: 

1.  Definite  relation  and  integration  of  ma- 
terials with  curriculum. 

2.  Development  of  attitude  of  audio-visual 
materials  as  teaching  materials  and  not  en- 
tertainment. 

3.  Stimulated  teachers'  efforts  to  bring  the 
environment  of  the  world  into  the  classroom." 

1940  10c  per  pupil 

1945  40c  per  pupil 

1950  80c  per  pupil 

Westport,  Connecticut 

♦  "During  the  three  and  a  half  year  period 
that  the  Westport,  Conn.,  public  schools  have 
had  a  coordinated  program  of  audio-visual 
instruction,  there  have  been  several  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  audio-visual  methods  to 
our  school  children. 

"Through  the  use  of  the  filmstrip  and 
opaque  projectors  and  tachistoscope,  reading, 
particularly  on  the  elementary  level,  has  im- 
proved tremendously.  Incomplete  studies,  now 
being  made,  show  a  much  higher  level  of 
rate  and  comprehension.  Abstract  concepts, 
studied  and  never  fully  comprehended  before, 
in  the  natural  sciences  are  now  easily  under- 
stood. 

"Pupils  participating  in  'live'  radio  broad- 
casts, have  developed  poise  and  assurance 
and  have  learned  that  studying  can  be  fun. 
Student  projectionists  have  become  more 
competent  and  responsible  citizens  in  the 
school  community.  In  short,  the  entire  school 
program  has  been  made  more  vital  and 
meaningful." 

1940  55c  per  pupil 

1945  75c  per  pupil 

1950  $4.31  per  pupil 

Freeport,  Illinois 

♦  "More  and  more  schools  are  realizing  that 
the  teaching  of  the  concept  'One  World'  is 
important  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  citizen- 
ry. Most  curriculums  are  pointed  to  an  under- 
standing of  this  subject.  In  most  fields  the 
verbal  approach  to  the  understanding  of  this 
concept  is  completely  inadequate  and  the 
help  offered  by  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials is  a  surer  method.  We  feel  that  the 
most  significant  contribution  made  by  audio- 
visual methods  is  the  power  these  tools  give 
the  teacher  to  reach  the  verbally  unintelli- 
gent. 

"The  most  graphic  example  is  a  report 
from  one  teacher,  'I  was  amazed  at  the 
response  made  by  those  pupils  who  normally 
have  nothing  to  say.'  We  definitely  feel  that 
when  all  pupils  can  have  a  basic  understand- 
ing then  a  higher  class  of  citizen  is  apt  to 
result." 

1940  No  expenditure 

1945  28c  per  pupil 

1950  $3.57  per  pupil 

Glencoe,  Illinois 

♦  "We  consider  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  audio-visual  methods  to  school 
children  in  our  community  to  be: 

a.  Continuously  increased  scope  in  the  ex- 
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pen«nces  of  our  children  as  teachers  and 
pupils  have  increasingly  planned  to  mako 
activities  more  real  through  the  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  multi-sensory  materials. 

b.  Much  better  understanding  of  materials 
studied  through  visual  experiences — movies, 
slides,  models,  charts. 

c.  Much  more  construction  w^ork  by  children 
— exhibits,  models,  experiments  both  for  them- 
selves and  to  share  with  others. 

d.  Genuine  school  service  by  the  student 
audiovisual  club  which  provides  projection 
and  other  services. 

e.  Increased  teacher  awareness  of  the 
values  of  the  multi-sensory  method  has  been 
reflected  in  the  planning  of  experiences  and 
in  their  development.  Curriculum  enrichment 
results. 

f.  Appearance  of  rooms  reflects  sensitivity 
to  these  values.  Rooms  have  activity  centers, 
interesting  bulletin  boards  and  exhibit  eases." 

1940  50c  per  pupil 

1945  $1.00  per  pupil 

1950  $2.00  per  pupil 

Gary,  Indiana 

♦  "We  in  Gary  believe  we  are  taking  a  very 
■progressive  viewpoint  in  recognizing  and 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  audio-visual 
method.  We  are  combining  this  concept  with 
the  wisest  spending  of  our  tax  dollar.  We 
are  spending  more  each  year  because  our 
teachers  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
equipment  and  materials  and  are  finding  how 
these  new  tools  can  make  their  task  more 
effective.  This  is  being  accomplished  through 
our  in-service  training  program,  and  because 
many  of  our  teachers  have  and  are  at  present 
taking  professional  training  in  the  field. 

"We  are  in  the  fifth  year  of  a  five-year 
plan  for  supplying  our  schools  with  audio- 
visual equipment.  At  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  have  placed  $25,000  worth  of  new  audio- 
visual equipment  in  our  schools. 

"We  consider  the  following  as  some  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  audio-visual  methods  in 
our  school; 

a.  Our  curriculum  has  been  enriched. 

b.  Increased  interest  in  many  phases  of 
school  experiences. 

c.  Greater  pupil  participation  in  our  class- 
es. 

d.  Pupil  participation  in  operation  of  equip 
ment. 

e.  Students  received  more  factual  informa- 
mation. 

f.  Learning  was  more  permanent  —  as  it 
was  gained  through  more  sensory  avenues. 

"In  general  we  feel  that  we  have  improved 
our  instructional  program  by  the  intelligent 
utilization  of  these  new  teaching  tools." 
1940  25c  per  pupil 

1945  50c  per  pupil 

1950  $1.50  per  pupil 

Sullivan,  Indiana 

♦  "We  have  achieved  our  first  objective,  that 
of  getting  each  and  every  teacher  to  use 
some  aids,  principally  films.  Now  our  second 
objective  is  to  get  each  teacher  that  uses  aids 
to  use  them  properly." 

1940  55c  per  pupil 

1945  75c  per  pupil 

1950  S2.82  per  pupil 

®  "We  Are  Today  Spending"  is  an  exclusive 
and  original  SEE  &  HEAR  Survey  Feature. 
Permission  to  reprint  or  quote  vfiil  be  granted 
on  written  request  only. 


Davenport,  Iowa 

♦  "Probably  the  most  significant  contribution 
of  audio-visual  methods  to  the  children  of  our 
community  has  been  in  the  area  of  safety 
education.  All  schools  have  safety  patrols  for 
streets,  playgrounds  and  school  buildings.  All 
teachers  make  safety  a  part  of  their  daily 
program  of  teaching  (directly  and  indirectly). 
"We  feel  that  our  children  are  now  much 
more  'safety  conscious'  than  in  the  days  be- 
fore many  audio-visual  aids  were  used.  Strip 
films  and  motion  picture  films  are  used  exten- 
sively in  program  with  the  pupils  and  patrols. 
Pictures  concerning'  safety  have  been  pur- 
chased for  class  use.  Safety  recordings  are 
used  for  teaching  safety  habits  with  our  pri- 
mary children." 

1940  25c  per  pupil 

1945  35c  per  pupil 

1950  S2.00  per  pupil 


Lexingion,  Kentucky 

♦  "The  greatest  contributions  of  audio-visual 
methods  to  the  school  children  in  our  com- 
munity are  through  two  means:  First,  the 
employment  of  the  wire  recorder  to  record  the 
speech  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  as 
the  semester  opens.  Every  child  reads  or 
speaks  into  the  recorder  after  which  a  dis- 
cussion is  held,  and  the  characteristics  are 
listed  on  the  board  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
class  evaluates  their  own  recordings. 

"Each  makes  notes  on  his  or  her  individual 
difficulties,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  daily 
practice  in  order  to  overcome  them. 

"At  the  end  of  eighteen  weeks  a  similar 
recording  is  made  to  compare  and  note  im- 
provements. The  schools  where  this  has  been 
tried  experimentally  the  past  two  years  have 
definitely  shown  improvement  in  speech  and 
reading." 

1940  35c  per  pupil 

1945  55c  per  pupil 

1950  75c  per  pupil 

Dearborn,  Michigan 

♦  "We  consider  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  audio-visual  methods  to  school 
children  in  our  community  to  be: 

a.  More  effective  teaching  of  the  facts, 
skills,  concepts  in  our  school  curriculum. 

b.  An  education  with  an  added  zest  and 
interest  to  pupils. 

c.  An  awakening  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
the  variety  of  approaches  needed  in  the 
typical  class  group." 

1940  57c  per  pupil 

1945  95c  per  pupil 

1950  $1.51  per  pupil 


New  Castle,  Penn. 

♦  "Community  interest  has  developed  to  the 
extent  that  the  New  Castle  Board  of  Education 
has  granted  every  request  wo  have  made  for 
expanding  audio  visual  facilities  In  our  public 
schools.  This  community  attitude  has  made  It 
possible  ior  us  to  extend  our  program  to  the 
point  where  one  school  worked  out  a  com- 
plete textfilm  series,  with  teachers'  manuals, 
to  accompany  the  basic  textbooks  Jor  the 
teaching  of  primary  reading. 

"Since  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
these  textfilms  have  been  used  every  day  to 
introduce  and  clarify  each  new  reading  les- 
son. 

"Already  (January  first)  the  first  grade 
teachers  in  this  building  have  found  a  very 
important  value  in  the  new  program.  While  in 
former  years,  after  four  months  of  work,  they 
could  expect  reading  difficulties  to  be  evident 
in  about  20%  to  25%  of  the  group  (the  usual 
percentage  of  slow  learners),  it  now  appears 
that  only  four  pupils  out  of  the  total  of  70  are 
below  normal  in  reading  achievement  for  this 
time  of  year.  All  of  these  four  children  scored 
below  1.5  in  predicted  reading  grades. 

"It  seems  natural  to  expect  that  the  first 
more  noticeable  benefits  from  an  extended 
use  of  sensory  aids  would  be  among  slow 
learners.  By  next  June  first  we  expect  to 
have  collected  much  data  with  which  to 
compare  the  achievement  of  these  classes 
with  those  of  the  six  previous  years  in  the 
same  school." 

1940  14c  per  pupil 

1945  $1.25  per  pupil 

1950  $1.48  per  pupil 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

♦  The  sensory  experiences  a  child  under- 
goes contribute  to  the  growlh  of  his  under- 
standing. By  providing  such  experiences 
audio-visual  methods  offer  assistance  in  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  learning.  Wise  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  provides  learners 
with  more  precise  concepts  than  abstractions, 
such  as  words  and  symbols  can  ever  con- 
tribute. Their  use  adds  meaning  to  the  words 
and  symbols. 

"Audio-visual  aids  such  as  films,  slides, 
transcriptions,  maps,  etc.,  have  brought  the 
outside  world  into  the  classrooms  of  Oak 
Ridge.  The  most  promising  recent  contribu- 
tion of  audio-visual  methods  has  been  the 
favorable  influences  on  the  emotional  lives  of 
school  children.  Films  of  the  type  of  The 
House  I  Live  In,  Are  You  Popular,  and  You 
and  Your  Family  are  a  tremendous  force  in 
the  promotion  of  human  values.  These  values 
include  the  development  of  good  manners, 
attitudes  and  better  citizenship." 

1940  No  expenditure 

1945  No  expenditure 

1950  52.82  per  pupil 

Dallas,  Texas 

♦  "We  consider  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  audio-visual  methods  to  school 
children  in  our  community  to  be  added  in- 
terest and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  All  of  us  are  learning  that  no  one 
path  is  the  sacred  one  to  learning." 

1940  18c  per  pupil 

1945  50c  per  pupil 

1950  $1  00  per  pupil 

(CONTINUED     ON     PAGE     48) 
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See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Survey: 

Producer's  Contribution 
Reviewed  at  Mid-Century 

The  Question:  As  classroom  film  producers,  what 
do  you  believe  your  important  contributions  have 
been  during  the  years  up  to  1950? 

THOSE  Who  Specialize  in  the  creation  and  pro- 
duction of  classroom  films,  and  especially  those 
who  who  have  helped  to  pioneer  this  field,  ha^e 
important  ideas  to  offer  through  the  medium  of  SEE 
&  HEAR'S  Mid-Century  Survey.  Here  are  the  reactions 
of  12  leading  producers  plus  brief  comment  on  the  jiro- 
grams  of  two  others: 

Barr  Cites  Use  of  Supplementary  Materials 

♦  "VVe  feel  our  outstanding  contriljution  to  this  goal 
has  been  the  production  of  supplementary  materials 
to  accompany  our  films.  We  have  fostered  this  idea 
since  1938  when  we  produced  the  first  film  of  our 
Pioneer  Life  series.  At  that  time  we  made  a  complete 
set  of  photographic  study  prints  showing  each  progres- 
sive sec|uence  of  the  film.  Each  pfcture  was  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  stor)'.  We  felt  that  the  progressi^e 
study  prints  were  more  desirable  to  complement  the  film 
than  another  projected  medium  such  as  the  roll  film  or 
the  slide.  Photographs  can  be  handled  by  the  individual 
child  and  studied  at  his  \eisure.~Artliur  Barr,  President, 
Arthur  Barr  Productions. 

Health  Film  Production  a  Bray  Contribution 

♦  "We  believe  our  outstanding  contribution  to  visual 
education  in  1949  was  our  continued  production  of  new 
health  films.  Not  only  do  they  embody  the  latest  anima- 
tion and  other  presentation  technicjucs,  but  they  arc 
designed  equally  for  use  inside  the  classroom  and  for 
general  group  use  outside.  For  instance,  our  Hoiu  to 
.4void  Muscle  Strains  won  favorable  evaluation  both 
from  the  American  Medical  Association  and  from  the 
evaluation  group  at  Indiana  University  .  .  . 

"Our  films  on  The  Human  Skin  and  The  Human 
Hair  proved  equally  interesting  to  physiology  classrooms 
and  to  beauticians  and  barbci  training  courses.  Next  in 
importance  was  the  release  of  a  whole  series  of  our  films 
in  Spani-sh  language  versions.  We  feel  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  we  in  this  country  can 
make  to  better  understanding  ad  relations  among  people 
evcrvwhcrc."— /.  R.  Bray,  President,  Bray  Studios. 

Six  Factors  of  Importance  Noted  by  Coronet 

♦  "The  greatest  conirilmtions  of  Coronet  Films  toward 
maximum  utilization  have  been: 

"A.  Selection  and  production  of  curriculum  subjects 
of  broadest  interest,  thus  providing  maximum  return  to 
those  who  purchase  prints  for  permanent  use. 

"B.  Pioneering  the  use  of  natural  color,  to  add  in- 
terest and  more  nearly  approaching  reality  in  presenta- 
tion. 

"C.     Utilization  the  technique  of  'story  treatment,' 


whereby  the  teaching  points  unfold  in  the  story  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  situation— thus  greatly  increasing 
retention. 

"D.  Using  actors  who  approximate  the  age  le\els  of 
the  class  groups  for  which  the  films  are  intended— thus 
enabling  pupils  to  project  themselves  into  more  inter- 
esting and  thoroughly  effective  learning  situations;  par- 
ticipation through  association. 

"E.  The  extensive  use  of  dramatic  treatment  and 
synchronized  soimd  to  achieve  maximum  realism. 

"F.  Use  of  the  most  up-to-date  picture  and  sound 
treatments  to  pro\'icle  maximum  learning  and  reduce 
the  frequent  pupil  aversion  to  "educational  films,"  be- 
cause of  stereotyped  treaimeni."— David  Smart,  Presi- 
dent, Coronet  Instrtictional  Films,  and  Ellsruorth  Dent, 
Audio-Visual  Consultant. 

Note;  The  contributions  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Basic  Teaching  Tools  Produced  by  Jam  Handy 

♦  The  contributions  of  the  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
including  its  School  Service  Department,  to  the  field  of 
audio-visual  education  have  been  limitless.  Through 
two  World  Wars  in  which  JHO  materials  were  basic 
teaching  tools  for  millions  of  men  and  women  and  into 
the  fields  of  vocational  arts,  science  instruction,  and  dis- 
tributive education  have  gone  thousands  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  filmstrips.  The  world  of  education  owes  Jami- 
son Handy  a  considerable  debt. 

Conservation  Study  Aided  by  Hawley-Lord 

♦  "Hawley-Loid,  Inc.,  has  been  producing  semi-educa- 
tional films  for  only  three  and  one-half  years  of  the 
period  cohered  by  your  survey.  However,  we  feel  that 
we  have  made  a  marked  contribution  to  schools  and 
public  institutions  in  the  fields  of  conservation,  wild-life 
study,  and  good  sportsmanship."— ^/idjc  Lord,  Presi- 
dent, Hawley  Lord,  Inc. 

Pioneering  Efforts  Recalled  by  Paul  Hoefler 

♦  "Produced  one  of  the  first  educational  films  entitled. 
Little  Red  School  House  in  the  period  before  the  advent 
of  16mm  film.  Produced  the  first  color-sound  16mm 
educational  film  and  have  continually  advocated  the 
use  of  color  wherever  it  adds  to  the  instructional  value 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Primarily  interested  in  producing 
quality  films  that  contain  not  only  teaching  merit  but 
demand  the  attention  of  pupils."— Pflt/Z  L.  Hoefler, 
President,  Paul  Hoefler  Productions. 

Johnson-Hunt  Awaits  Verdict  of  Evaluators 

♦  "We  have  not  received  enough  specific,  scientifically 
arrived  at  evaluations  on  any  of  our  films  to  allow  us  to 
evaluate  our  contribution  to  audio-visual  education. 
Several  projects  are  now  under  way  and  if  the  investiga- 
tors don't  forget  us,  we  may  have  an  answer  by  this  time 
next  year."— Silas  E.  Johnson,  Johnson  Hunt  Produc- 
linvs. 

Bringing  Understanding  Goal  of  John  McCrory 

♦  "My  intentions  have  been  to  try  to  bring  much  needed 
visualization  to  subjects  which  most  students    (includ- 
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iiig  iinstll)  li;i\c  hail  ililiiciill\  in  uiidcisiaiicliiiy.  C)m 
liist  elfori  was  to  present  in  piciuicd  form  the  aljsiiact 
phenomenon  of  ihe  Earth  and  its  Seasons.  This  fihn 
alter  more  than  ten  years  is  a  bigger  success  tlian  when 
it  first  appeared.  Our  second  etfort  was  a  visual  pres- 
entation ol  The  Story  of  Our  (American)  Flag.  This 
fihn  was  recognized  iinniediaiely  and  lias  sold  more 
prints  than  any  other  school  film. "—/o//7i  li.  McCrory, 
I'resident,  Knoiclcdi'C  Builders  Classroom  Films. 

Correlated  Materials  Made  by  McGraw-Hill 

♦  "Our  (onirilnilion  has  been  to  the  development  of 
\iNual  materials  correlated  with  widely-used  textbooks. 

Vo  date,  we  have  released  ten  such  series  of  correlated 
rext-I-'ihns  and  another  ten  series  arc  scheduled  for  re- 
lease dining  l'.)50.  Our  initial  four  series  were  in  the 
fields  of  Teadier  Traiuins:,  Health  F.ducation,  Engineer- 
ing  and  Medianical  Drau'ing.  I'hey  have  been  widely 
accepted. 

"This  has  encouraged  us  to  continue  our  program 
into  the  area  of  correlated  filmstrips.  There  is  also 
strong  interest  in  our  forthcoming  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Child  Development,  and  Marriage  series  of  cor- 
related motion  pictures  and  hlnistrips."  — /l/ii^ji  ]. 
Rosenberg,  Mgr.,  Text-Film  Department,  M(Graui-Hilt 
Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Roger  Albright  Notes  Important  A-V  Goals 

♦  "  riiis  is  the  answer  it  1  have  made  an\  contribution 
to  this  goal— it  has  been  in  the  area  of  stimidaiion. 
selection  and  preparation  of  useful  film  materials,  and 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  teachers  being  better 
prepared  to  use  all  kinds  of  materials  and  devices  which 
will  improve  learning."'— /?oger  Albright,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  .America,  Inc. 

Closer  Ties  With  Schools  Are  Cited  by  Simmel 

♦  "W'e  belie\e  the  staitdards  of  our  fUms  liave  risen 
steadily  as  we  have  learned  more  and  more  how  our  pic- 
tures are  used  in  the  classroom.  The  criticism  of  re- 
viewing groups  and  the  advice  of  individual  audio- 
visual directors  have  helped  enormously.  But  mostly 
we  have  learned,  in  coordinating  pedagogic  theory  with 
practice,  what  the  classroom  instructors  and  the  students 
themselves  find  most  useful."— Z.o!</i  C.  Simmel,  Presi- 
tlent,  Simmel-Meseney,  Inc. 


Filmstrip  Correlations  a  Major  SVE  Effort 

♦  "A  iiiosi  Mgnili(,iiri  uttiil  iiend  is  llie  tievelo|)iniiU 
ol  lorrelated  text  lilms  by  leading  textbook  pulilishers. 
The  filmstrip  like  ihe  icxibook  is  a  dassroom  ceiuereil. 
easy-io-iise,  effective  instructional  method  and,  hence, 
it  is  logical  that  most  publishers  have  chosen  the  film- 
strip  as  the  projected  visual  technique  for  textbook  coi- 
relaiion  purj)oscs. 

"S.V.E.  and  Row,  Peterson  and  Company  pioneered 
in  the  development  of  textbook  correlated  filmstrips  as 
early  as  lOlfi.  Since  that  lime,  many  other  programs  ol 
cooperation  between  S.V.E.  and  other  leading  j)ul)lishers 
have  been  initiated.  S.V.E.  has  continued  to  assume  a 
leading  role  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational filmstrips  since  the  first  filmstrip  library  was 
offered  27  years  ago."— M'a//er  E.  Johnson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Educational  Director,  The  Society  for  Visual 
F.ducation,  Inc. 


Stuart  Schlfiil 

Pits,  ^nuti"  .4nirrirn  Films 


GoDFRtv  Elliot 

I'irr  Prrs.   Yntiii^  .imericn  Films 


Louis  C.  Simmel 


Douglas  Meservey 


Young  America  Fills  Needs  of  the  Curriculum 

♦  "In  the  short,  bin  rcmarkabh  productive  history  of 
Young  America  Films  there  has  been  but  one  aim:  to 
produce  better  teaching  films  and  filmstrips  for  class- 
room use.  To  that  end,  VAF  has  tried  to  produce  ma- 
terials that  were  more  accurately  geared  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  specific  school  levels.  Among  our  efforts 
in  that  direction  hav  e  been  our  pioneer  work  in  produc- 
ing arithmetic  films-beginning  with  What  Is  Four,  the 
first  sucli  film  ever  made— and  in  designing  and  produc- 
ing the  first  integrated  series  of  science  films  especially 
for  the  elementary  school  level.  That  latter  series,  by 
the  way,  now  numbers  twenty-one  teaching  films,  each 
one  an  effective  teaching  tool  for  use  with  young  stu- 
dents. 

"Similarly,  Young  America  has  pioneered  in  other 
areas  for  the  elementary  school  and  in  such  secondary- 
college  areas  as  sewing'and  cooking.  Notable  among  our 
current  releases  is  the  film,  The  Baby  Sitter, -a  film  for 
both  teen-agers  and  |)arents.  In  the  four  short  years  we 
iiave  been  in  this  field,  we  have  released  approximately 
100  16mm  sound  films  and  100  filmstrips.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  only  a  measure  of  Y.AF's  significant  progress, 
Intt  also  an  indication  of  our  sincere  belief  in  the  future 
of  the  audio-visual  materials  fiekl."— Stuart  Scheftel, 
President,  Young  .Imcrica  Films,  and  Godfrey  Elliot, 
Vice-President. 
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PLANNING  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL    PROGRAM 

A  Three-Part  Study  of  Beginning  and  Planning  the  Local  Audio- 
Visual  Program  in  a  City  System  of  100  Teachers  and  3500  Pupils 


—  PART    ON  E  — 


Beginning  in  the  School  Unit 

by  E.  J.  Zeiler,  Principal,  Richards  School,  Whitefish  Bay,  Wisconsin 


JUST  HOW  does  one  begin  developing  an  adequate 
audio-visual  aids  program?  What  costs  are  in- 
volved, what  equipment  is  needed,  and  what 
administrative  organization  is  necessary  to  make  it 
function?  These  are  questions  that  can  probably  best 
be  answered  in  terms  of  actual  experience  in  seeing  a 
program  grow.  These  experiences  become  the  basis  for 
this  three-part  study  of  a  10-year  plan  for  an  audio- 
visual program  in  a  model  community  of  3500  pupils 
and  100  teachers. 

Staff  Members  Must  be  Trained 

It  was  very  evident  that  before  we  could  influence  our 
schools  toward  a  program  of  "audio-visual  education" 
it  was  necessary  to  get  teachers  interested  in  using  those 
aids  which  were  available  to  them:  films,  filmstrips, 
blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  maps,  globes,  pictures  and 
models.  We  launched  a  campaign  to  train  every  teacher 
in  the  handling  of  the  equipment  and  in  improving 
the  technique  of  using  the  materials  in  the  classroom 
situation.  I,  as  principal,  perfected  my  own  skill  in 
the  use  of  equipment.  I  showed  my  interest  through 
operating  the  various  projectors  for  the  teachers,  re- 
placing lamps  and  belts,  splicing  film,  making  minor 
adjustments  and  repairs,  and  keeping  the  equipment 
clean  and  oiled.  True,  this  often  called  for  extra  hours 
after  school  or  on  Saturday  morning.    Also,  hours  were 
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spent  in  wide  reading  on  the  subject  to  gain  deeper 
insight  into  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

Time  passed,  effort  was  expended,  and  gradually  the 
teacJmig  staff  was  trained  and  indoctrinated  by  discus- 
sions in  teachers'  meetings^  bulletins  on  all  types  of 
x'isual  aids,  drawing  attention  to  articles  in  professional 
magazines  and  books,  personal  conferences,  demonstra- 
tio7iSj  and  personally  training  every  teacher  to  operate 
projectors.  Special  uses  of  the  opaque  projector,  maps, 
and  globes  were  demonstrated.  Commendation  for 
teachers  who  made  unusual  efforts  was  used  freely  as 
an  incentive.  Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  films  shown  and  to  impro\e  the  use  of  the 
blackboard,  bulletin  board,  maps,  and  pictures.  This 
renewed  emphasis  on  visual  instructioji  was  continued 
unabated  over  a  period  of  two  years  until  teachers  and 
jiupils  were  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  value. 

The  Community  is  Indoctrinated 

As  pupils  saw  more  films,  slides,  and  pictines  they 
became  enthusiastic  about  these  interesting  aids  to 
learning.  They  spoke  about  it  at  home.  Parent*  asked 
questions  and  were  invited  to  see  some  films  with  the 
children.  The  use  of  films  and  a  discussion  of  visual 
aids  was  introduced  into  the  P.T.A.  programs.  The- 
principal,  not  having  funds  available,  eventually  urged 
that  the  P.T.A.  purchase  a  16mm  sound  projector  and 
a  new  screen.  In  order  to  spread  the  financial  load  this 
was  made  a  two  year  project  and  at  the  end  of  that 
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time  the  piiicliases  were  made.  Now  the  siliool  board 
has  taken  over! 

The  Program  Takes  a  Step  Forward 

Willi  a  sDimd  projector  available,  the  prol)leiii  ol 
l)ro\icliiiy  eiioiiyh  suitable  teatliiiig  films,  ailecjiiaic 
projection,  and  more  toiiiplete  teacher  participation 
demanded  attention.  My  time  was  inadeqtiaie  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  expanding  program.  A  committee  of 
three  interested  teachers  was  set  up  to  direct  the  entire 
audiovisual  aids  program.  Membership  on  the  com- 
mittee was  distributed  among  teachers  from  the  primary, 
middle,  and  upper  grades.*  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee gave  some  extra  time  to  the  work  and  served 
as  the  director.  I'he  committee  was  given  complete 
authority  and  support  from  the  principal. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  I'o  publicise  the  audio-visual  aids  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  teachers. 

2.  To  encourage  teachers  through  teachers'  meetings, 
bulletins,  and  personal  conferences  to  enlarge  their  use 
of  these  aids. 

3.  To  direct  the  teachers  in  the  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides. 

4.  To  train  teachers  and  older  pupils  in  the  operation 
of  equipment. 

5.  To  care  for  and  service  ecjuipment. 

6.  To  set  up  necessary  routines  so  equipment  would 
be  easily  available. 

7.  To  recommend  budget  needs  to  the  principal. 
One  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  the  committee  was  the 

selection  and  ordering  of  the  film.  The  school  secretary 
provided  all  the  clerical  service  needed.  The  committee 
processed  all  these  requests,  eliminated  duplications, 
and  trimmed  them  to  fit  the  budget  allowance.  (Later 
asked  for  a  bigger  budget!) 

Catalogs  of  the  most  useful  sources  were  provided  for 
I  he  teachers. 

As  films  arrived  during  the  year  they  were  made 
available  to  all  teachers.  As  each  teacher  used  a  film, 
she  filed  an  evaluation  sheet.  These  evaluations  were 
later  used  to  guide  teachers  in  selecting  films  for  the 
following  year. 

One  Step  Leads  to  Another 

This  plan  worked  successfully  for  several  years  while 
the  use  of  film  and  particularly  the  interest  and  skill  of 
teachers  was  constantly  expanding.  The  demands  for 
films  grew  and  with  this  there  came  increased  demands 
for  filmstrips  and  Kodachrome  slides.  Equipment  came 
to  be  used  so  much  that  a  shortage  developed.  Increased 
enrollment  encroached  upon  our  projection  room.  The 
superintendent  became  interested.  A  demonstration  of 
audio-visual  aids  before  the  P.T.A.,  including  several 
school  board  members,  increased  the  community  in- 
terest. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  needs  to  the  superintendent 
and  through  him  to  the  school  board  the  school  board 
decided  to  alloiu  fifty  cents  per  pupil  enrolled  for  film 
and  slide  rentals,  to  purchase  an  additional  projector 
per  school,  and  to  allow  one  hundred  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  a  director  of  audio-visual  education   in  each 


school.  This  was  put  iiiio  eflecl  in  the  next  school  year. 
The  building  director  was  carefully  chosen  from  among 
the  teachers.  He  had  special  training  in  the  field  and 
had  the  ability  to  work  with  others. 

Our   Audio-Visual    Organization    Matures 

At  present  we  are  getting  the  best  possible  use  out 
of  our  equipment  with  the  least  waste  of  teachers'  time. 
Unless  teachers  find  equipment  and  materials  simple 
and  easy  to  get  and  use  they  will  forego  the  advantages 
of  audio-visual  aids.  Red  tape  must  be  at  a  minimum. 
To  facilitate  service  to  teachers  all  ecpiipment,  ma- 
terials, spare  parts,  etc.,  are  centralized  in  the  room  of 
the  director.  He  in  turn  has  a  trained  staff  of  student 
assistants  who  check  materials  and  equipment  in  and 
out,  set  up  projectors,  operate  projectors,  make  minor 
adjustments,  and  replace  belts  and  bulbs.  All  filmstrips 
and  slides  are  also  kept  under  control  of  tfie  director. 
Shipments  are  checkeci  by  the  school  secretary  and  she 
sees  that  proper  purchase  orders  are  processed  for  pay- 
ment of  rentals  and   transportation. 

A  committee  of  teachers  assists  the  director  in  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  films.  Opportunity  for  select- 
ing and  ordering  film  during  the  year  is  encouraged 
when  the  need  demands. 

Today  this  list  of  classroom  equipment  is  now  avail- 
able to  teachers  when  they  need  it!  This  material  is  in 
our  own  building! 

No.  Description 

2     Sound  Projectors,  16mm. 

2     Dual  Purpose  Projectors  for  filmstrips 

and  2"  x  2"  slides. 
I     Projector  for  2"  x  2"  slides. 
1     Opaque  Projector. 
1     Projector  for  3"  x  4"  glass  slides. 

1  Portable  Screen. 

2  Fixed  Screens    (dayliie  type). 
1     Tape  Recorder. 

6     Radios.  3    Record  Players  (over) 


•See  •■.Mctting  Teaihers'   Problems",  See  &  Hear.  Nov.   1948 
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Beginning  in  the  School  Unit: 

(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

Slides  2"  x  2". 
Filmstrips. 
12    Stereoscopes. 
GOO     Stereographs    (out  of  date). 
600     Glass  Slides  3"  x  4"    (out-of-date). 

Projection  facilities  consist  of  one  room  seating  150, 
available  to  groups  about  one  third  of  each  week,  and 
five  classrooms  equipped  for  showing  projected  ma- 
terials. Eventually  all  rooms  will  be  equipped  for  using 
audio-visual  materials'. 

This  equipment  was  acquired  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  some  by  the  board  of  education,  some  by  the 
P.T.A.,  and  some  from  extra-curricular  accounts.  A 
recent  report  from  the  director  to  the  principal  gi\es 
a  good  idea  of  what  is  being  accomplished: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  as  of  June  IG, 
1950,  we  shall  ha\e  shown  352  instructional  films  which 
were  obtained  from  20  different  sourCes. ... 

"It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  average  cost  for  all 
our  films  is  about  84 V^  cents  each  and  since  we  can 
assume  from  our  records  at  usage  that  about  80  pupils 
view  each  of  these  aids,  the  cost  is  about  one  cent  per 
pupil." 

In  regard  to  the  effec  ti\eness  of  the  films  as  a  teaching 
aid  we  quote  again  from  the  director's  report  as  follows: 

"We  obtained  an  excellent  teaching  film.  How  the 
Eye  Functions,  previewed  it,  derived  a  vocabulary  of 
essential  words  which  Bob  placed  on  the  blackboard 
and  then  we  brought  the  classes  together.  There  were 
40  students  and  22  new  words  or  a  total  of  880  possi- 
bilities. Before  viewing  this  invaluable  aid  82  terms 
or  nine  per  cent  were  understood,  collectively  speaking. 

"Following  the  showing  the  comprehension  rose  to 
442  or  slightly  better  than  half.  Now  our  students  are 
using  textbooks,  charts,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  are  study- 
ing the  eye  intently.  In  about  two  weeks  we  shall. have 
a  different  film,  Yoiir  Eyes,  which  will  be  used  for  re- 
view purposes." 

Our  Blueprint  for  Progress— A  Summary! 

Herewith  is  presented  a  plan  for  developing  a  flexible 
and  growing  program; 

I.  Tlie  principal  must  first  be  completely  convinced 
that  audio-visual  aids  can  enrich  the  experiences  of  chil- 
dren. He  will  take  every  opportunity  to  inform  himself 
of  the  best  methods  of  using  such  aids,  the  best  type  of 
ef|uipment  available,  and  the  operation  and  care  of  the 
equiiJiiicnt.  The  principal  will  have  to  be  the  "expert" 
in  his  building  at  first. 

II.  The  program   rnust   begin  where  u'e  are.    First 


help  to  educate  and  inspire  teachers  in  the  use  of  the 
simple  equipment  found  in  every  classroom.  Once 
teachers  and  children  are  aware  o£  the  possibilities  for 
enriched  learning  the)  are  ready  to  take  on  more  com- 
plicated mechanical  equipment.  Increase  the  use  of  any 
equipment  that  is  at  hand.  Don't  wait  and  pray  for  that 
"nice  new  sound  projector."    Be  doing. 

III.  Have  classroom  demonstrations  to  show  parents 
what  audio-visual  aids  are  and  can  do.  Get  them  to  see 
that  teachers  are  doing  a  fine  job  limited  only  bv  lack 
of  modern  equipment.  Have  a  discussion  and  demon- 
stration for  the  P.T.A.  Get  people  talking  about  the  fine 
effort  teachers  are  making. 

ly.  The  principal  must  be  willing  to  sene  as  direc- 
tor, operator,  demonstrator,  and  repair  man.  Eventually 


set  up  a  committee  of  interested  teachers  to  gi\e  assist- 
ance. The  principal  vvill  not  be  able  to  do  it  alone  as  the 
demand  grows. 

V.  Set  up  a  plan  for  the  long-range  purchase  of 
equipment  and  improvement  of  facilities  in  terms  of 
needs  and.  funds  available. 

V'l.  Get  the  school  board  to  provide  funds  for  pur- 
chasing equipment,  repairs,  rentals,  and  transportation. 
It  is  their  function. 

VII.  Have  a  good  classroom  teacher  with  special 
training  and  interest  appointed  as  director  with  full 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  program.  He  should 
have  additional  pay  or  be  released  from  some  classroom 
teaching  time. 

VIII.  The  principal  must  cooperate  luholeheartedly 
by  giving  careful  supervision  to  the  program,  providing 
clerical  service,  and  planning  with  the  director  for  the 
constant  improvement  of  projection  facilities.  It  is 
essential  to  have  black  shades  in  at  least  one  room  and 
so  program  classes  that  the  room  will  be  available. 
Eventually  all  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  darken- 
ing shades  or  drapes  (flameproofed) . 

IX.  Keep  the  superintendent,  the  school  board,  and 
the  community  informed  on  the  progress  bei^ig  made. 
Continued  success  of  the  program  depends  on  continued 
refinement  and  improvement  of  teaching  techniques.   • 


/LPy^'l) 


"Audio-visual  materials  should  be  where  the 
child's  attention  is  during  school  hours.  Most 
often  that  is  the  classroom  in  the  normal  every 
day  setting.  Sometimes  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  since  a  child  learns  as  he  goes 
and  we  must  anticipate  that  learning." 

—Mary  Dale  Steele 
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Part  Two: 


Planning  the  Audio-Visual  Program 


The  Superintendent  Hires  an  A-V  Supervisor 

by  Robert  Shreve,  Appleton   (Wisconsin)    Public  Schools 


AT  IHE  RECOMMENDATION  of  the  Supcrin- 
icndeiu  ot  Schools,  the  professional  supervisory 
k-  position  of  Audio-Visual  Coordinator  or  Super- 
\  isor  will  be  authorized,  since  growing  interest  in  audio- 
visual materials  techniques  by  teachers  and  increased 
interest  in  the  community  will  very  soon  warrant  such 
a  step.  Growing  interest  soon  makes  the  supervision  of 
a  program  of  audio-\  rsual  instruction  a  larger  respon- 
sibility than  can  be  adequately  met  by  a  group  of  build- 
ing coordinators. 

The  key  responsibility  of  the  newly  appointed  Audio- 
V'isual  Supervisor  will  be  to  work  as  a  service  assistant, 
guide,  director,  coordinator,  supervisor  and  always 
helper  to  the  key  group  of  building  coordinators,  under 
whom  individual  building  progress  will  continue  to 
forge  ahead. 

The  supervisor  will  ne\er  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  there  are  problems  of  instruction  standing  in  the 
teacher's  path,  he  will  be  unable  to  call  his  job  com- 
pleted. The  super\isor's  responsibility  is  to  locate  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  to  be  of  practical  assistance  in 
their  solution. 

His  responsibility  is  first,  last  and  always  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  becoming  a  more  effective  teacher  through 
the  wise  selection  and  carefully  planned  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment.  As  an  integral  worker 
within  the  school  system,  his  challenge  is  to  aid  teachers 
in  providing  for  the  children  of  the  school  system  wider 
experiences  which  will  carry  real  meaning,  increased 
interest  and  improvement  of  the  general  level  of  in- 
struction. 

.As  the  .\udio-Visual  Supervisor  works  closely  with 
teachers  through  his  intermediaries,  the  building  coor- 
dinators, he  will  see  his  program  of  service  assistance 
grow.  Through  his  working  assistants,  the  building 
coordinators,  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
among  whose  membership  all  grade  levels  and  as  many 
subject  area  interests  as  possible  will  be  represented,  he 


will  assign  to  himself  certain  key  and  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities as  follows: 

1.  To  assist  teachers  to  know,  or  know  where  to  find, 
the  best  of  currently  produced  audio-visual  materials. 

2.  To  assist  teachers  to  become  aware  of  effective 
utilization  plans  through  which  these  materials  of  audio- 
visual instruction  will  become  effective  instruments  in 
the  improvement  of  classroom  instruction. 

3.  To  act  as  central  organizer  of  interested  teacher 
groups  in  the  continuing  responsibility  to  evaluate  and 
select  new  materials  as  they  are  produced. 

4.  To  instigate  basic  research  at  the  teaching  level 
and  assist  teachers  in  participation  in  such  research. 

5.  To  act  as  on-the-spot  trouble  shooter,  counselor  for 
problems  varying  from  equipment  operation  through 
remedial  teaching  techniques. 

6.  To  constantly  acquaint  the  teaching  staff,  through 
the  building  coordinators,  with  new  developments  in 
the  field  of  audio-visual  instructions  through  institutes, 
workshops,  extension  courses,  professional  reading  lists, 
the  preparation  of  manuals,  handbooks,  specimen  teach- 
ing luncheons,  etc. 

7.  To  participate  in  teachers'  meetings  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  through  vari- 
ous audio-visual  materials. 

8.  To  welcome  constantly  individual  communications 
from  teachers  and  provide  these  communications  with 
firsthand  attention  and  suggestion,  since  most  of  them 
will  deal  with  requests  for  information  on  existing 
audio-visual  materials  in  relationship  to  growing  units 
of  instruction  currently  in  progress  in  the  classroom. 

9.  To  encourage  personal  conferences  through  con- 
stant visitation  in  going  classroom  situations  so  that 
teachers  feel  free  to  ask  for  suggestions  and  welcome 
these  suggestions  and  are  willing  to  implement  them.    • 
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Part  Three: 

Planning  the  Audio -Visual  Program 

The  Ten -Year  Goal 
in  Audio-Visual 
Utilization:  Its  Cost 


•  by  Harold  Tabler 

Director,  Audio- Visual  Education 

Massillon  (Ohio)  Public  Schools 


WHAT  WILL  the  city-wide  Audio-Visual  Pro- 
gram cost?  What  budget  provisions  must  be 
envisioned? 
Contrary  to  usual  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
of  audio-visual  education,  recommendations  included 
on  the  accompanying  chart  will  be  in  terms  not  of  units 
of  equipment  but  rather  as  it  should  be:  in  terms  of 
utilization  situations  —in  terms  of  sound  projections  per 
class  per  week,  or  the  numbers  of  times  it  is  desirable  to 
use  transcriptions,  the  radio,  the  opaque  or  filmstrip 
projector,  etc. 

Just  as  a  budget  for  all  school  activities  must  be  a 
reflection  of  the  total  school  program  in  terms  of  func- 
tion so  must  the  budget  for  an  audio-visual  program  be 
the  reflection  of  utilization  situations,  or  better  still,  use 
situations  through  which  improved  instruction  is  the 
desirable  outcome. 

In  interpreting  this  chart  it  can  be  assumed  a  basic 
library  of  these  films  numbers  approximately  300  titles. 

Sufficient  audio-\isual  equipment,  including  projec- 
tors, film  strips,  opaque  projectors,  sound  projectors,  etc. 
will  be  acquired  in  order  to  accomplish  the  number  of 
use  situations  which  are  indicated  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  of  the  chart. 

These  Are  the  Basic  Assumptions 

In  interpreting  this  chart  certain  basic  assimiptions 
must  be  made: 

1.  That  in  establishing  a  program  of  audio-visual 
education,  goals  must  be  set  up  in  advance.  It  is  not 
practical  to  assume  that,  while  today  we  have  no  pro- 
gram, the  mere  expenditme  of  certain  monies  will  in 
the  short  space  of  a  year  result  in  a  going  program. 

2.  That  the  ultimate  goal  of  utilization  situations  in- 
dicated in  the  two  columns  will  not  be  met  at  once,  but 
rather  will  gradually  be  worked  up  to  their  being  met 
at  the  end  of  a  ten-year  period. 

3.  That  the  per  pupil  cost  in  the  second  and  third 
column  of  $2.69  and  $5.38  will  be  appropriated  over  a 
ten-year  period  and  that  sufficient  equipment  and  mate- 
rials will  be  gradually  added  to  the  use  of  teachers  over 
this  ten-year  period. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  assumption  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  one.  That  is  predicated  on  interviews 
with  teachers  who  have  indicated  that  they,  in  order  to 
completely  "audio-visualize"  their  day-to-day  classroom 
work  will  have  need  of  materials  and  equipment  as 
often  as  is  indicated  in  column  three. 

Objective  Is  to  Provide  Equal  Opportunity 

This  chart  and  its  accompanying  cost  figures  have 
been  worked  out  in  as  objective  a  fashion  as  possible 
in  an  effort  to  answer  the  question:  "What  will  the 
])rogram  cost  if  a  certain  le\el  of  utilization  is  to  be 
provided  all  the  teachers  and  their  pupils?" 

In  these  days  of  growing  school  populations  and  the 
increasing  demands  upon  the  community  from  which 
our  schools  draw  their  support,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
audio-\  isual  budget  be  based  on  soimd  assumptions  and 
that  progress  be  both  measurable  and  continuous.  The 
classroom  is  the  focal  center  of  this  program.  • 
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Cost  of  0  Ten -Year  Program 
of  Audio-Visual  Equipment  and  Materials 

IN  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF   100  TEACHERS  AND  3500  PUPILS 
AT   TWO    LEVELS    OF    REGULAR   CLASSROOM    UTILIZATION. 


Equipment  and  Materials 

A. 

B. 

Ifimm  sound  (or  silent),  niolion  l)icl tires  used  in 
classroom: 

Used   once   in    10  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  5  class 
meetings. 

I'iltnstrips  or  2"  x  2"  slides  used  in  classroom: 

Used  once  in    10  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  5  class 
meetings. 

Projectors  and    minimum   3\/^"  x  4"  slides   in 
classroom: 

Used  once   in  40  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  20  class 
meetings. 

Opaque  projection  use  in  classroom: 

Used  once   in  40  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  20  class 
meetings. 

Radio  &  PA  lessons,  scripts,  dramatizations  in 
the  classroom: 

Used   once  in    10  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  5  class 
meetings. 

Recordings  ir  Transcription  use  in  classroom: 

Used  once  in   10  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  5  class 
meetings. 

Museum  units  and  Exhibits  in  classroom: 

Used  once   in   60  class 
meetings. 

Used  once  in  30  class 
meetings. 

Field  trips  planned  as  part  of  classroom  activity: 

Participation   in  one 
field  trip  in    180  class- 
room meetings. 

Participation  in  one 
field  trip  in  90  class- 
room meetings. 

Approximate  annual  cost*  for  the  100-teacher 
school: 

$9,399 

$18,798 

Approximate  annual  per-teacher  cost,  1 00  teach- 
ers: 

$93.99 

$187.98 

.Approximate  annual  per-pupil  cost,  3500  sys- 
tem enrollment: 

$2.69 

■$5.oo 

*  Spread  over  a  1 0-year  period.  It  is  assumed  that  these  expenditures  will  achieve  these  utilization  standards 
at  the  end  of  a  lO-year  period.  .All  costs  are  based  on  current  market  prices  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
projection  equipment. 
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See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Special  Report 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
Enters  21st  Year  of  Production 

LIBRARY  NOW  INCLUDES  OVER  330  CLASSROOM  SUBJECTS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS'  library  of 
16mm  educational  sound  films 
has  grown  to  more  than  330  subjects 
as  EBF  celebrates  its  Twentieth  An- 
niversary with  the  opening  of  a  new 
half-century.  In  those  twenty  years 
the  company  has  produced  films 
which  make  a  sizeable  contribution 
to  the  school  curriculum  from  kin- 
dergarten to  college.  Films  in  pri- 
mary science,  chemistry,  physics,  hu- 
man and  animal  biology,  health  and 
hygiene,  social  studies,  history,  arith- 
matic,  athletics,  home  economics,  art, 
music,  teacher  training  and  child  de- 
velopment have  been  produced  to 
enrich  the  curriculum  of  American 
schools. 

A  Long  Road  Lies  Ahead 

But  with  the  completion  of  330 
films  the  task  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. To  quote  Dr.  Melvin  Brods- 
haug,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
the  basic  minimal  film  library  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  would 
be  in  excess  of  1100  motion  pictures. 
That  leaves  a  considerable  amount 
of  production  activity  ahead  for  the 
school  film  pioneers. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  history. 


ERPI  produced  a  scries  of  teacher 
training  films,  ob\ious  necessities  be- 
cause audio-visual  education  was  in 
its  infancy  and  no  one  knew  much 
about  the  philosophy  of  visual  learn- 
ing. The  first  19  classroom  films  were 
added  in  1 93 1.  These  were  in 'the 
natural  sciences  and  music. 

26  Films  Produced  in  1937 

Productioti  climbed  gradually,  de- 
spite the  handicaps  of  depression  and 
the  difficulties,  still  present  today  in 
many  sectors,  of  convincing  teachers 
that  films  are  vital  to  a  good  educa- 
tion. In  1937,  after  a  consistent  pro- 
duction budget  had  been  assured,  the 
company  hit  its  prewar  high  peak 
with  the  production  of  26  films. 

The  early  films  are  still  among  the 
top  sellers  of  EBF.  In  a  recent  tabu- 
lation made  by  the  company  of  sales 
of  filnas  based  on  years  of  release,  it 
was  shown  that  the  films  released  in 
the  following  years  rank  in  this  or- 
der: 1947  releases  first;  1936  releases 
second,  followed  by  releases  of  1942, 
1933,  1940  and  1937.  This  record  is 
clear  indication,  according  to  Dr. 
V.  C.  Arnspiger,  that  producing  the 
basic  films  first  has  been  a  wise 
policy.    As   schools   first  start    their 


C.  Scott  Fletcher,  Pres. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 


basic  film  libraries  they  are  interested 
in  obtaining  the  basic  films  first,  and 
it  is  significant  that  so  many  films 
produced  in  the  I930's  are  still  the 
leading  sellers. 

The  leading  sellers  in  EBF  history 
in  the  order  of  their  sales  are: 
Sound  Waves  and  Their 

Sources   produced  in   1933 

Heart  and  Circula- 
tion    produced  in  1937 

Body  Defenses  Against 
Disease    ......  .produced  in   1937 

Digestion  of 

Foods    produced  in   1938 

Molecular  Theory  of 

Matter produced  in  1932 

Even  among  the  sales  for  last  year 
alone,  of  the  ten  leading  films  six 
were  productions  of  the  1930's.  The 
leading  films  included,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Hare  and  Tortoise, 
Atomic  Energy,  Wool,  Adventures  of 
Bunny  Rabbit,  Common  Animals  of 
the  Woods,  Gray  Squirrel,  Heart  and 
Circxilation,  Digestion  of  Foods,  Live 
Teddy  Bears  and  Animals  of  the  Zoo. 
Only  Hare  and  Tortoise,  Atomic 
Energy,  Wool  and  Live  Teddy  Bears 


.   Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger 

Excculive    rice-President   of 
Encyclojiaedia  Britannica  Films 


Dr.  Melvin  Brodshaug 

Vice-President  in  charge  of 
product  deiielopment 


James  A.  Brill 

Vice-President  in  charge 

of  creative  design 


Dennis  Williams 

I'ice-President  in  charge  of 
E.  B.  distribution 
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had  been  produced  after  World  War 
11  and  these  were  1947  or  1918  pro- 
iluctioiis. 

Through  the  years  the  ERPI-EBF 
production  has  followed  a  clearly  de- 
fined schedule  to  cover  the  curricu- 
lum as  widely  as  p()ssil)le  with  basic 
films.  Until  193G  production  was  con- 
centrated on  films  in  the  physical 
sciences.  After  that  year,  while  this 
series  was  expanded,  a  series  on  the 
biological  sciences  was  begun.  Social 
studies  films'  and  films  for  the  pri- 
mary grades  were  started  in  1937, 
and  the  next  year  began  the  produc- 
tion of  such  subjects  as  Children  of 
Other  Lands,  American  History, 
Health  and  Hygiene,  and  Arts  and 
Crafts  series. 

48  Films  Released  in  1947 

Through  these  years  production 
averaged  around  25  new  films  a  year, 
but  W^orld  \Var  II  cut  do^vn  the  pro- 
duction to  about  a  dozen  annually. 
Since  then  the  rate  has  been  in- 
creased, with  a  high  point  of  48  films 
released  in  1947.  This  year  in  ex- 
cess of  thirty  films  will  be  released. 
President  C.  Scott  Fletcher  an- 
nounced. 

By  the  end  of  1943  the  film  library 
consisted  of  191  subjects.  Today 
more  than  100  films  have  been  added 
to  bring  the  total  at  this  year's  end 
to  330  films.  In  addition,  in  the 
post-war  years,  EBF  has  launched  a 
production  of  filmstrips,  which  now 
consist  of  some  70  filmstrips  in  nine 
series. 

Cooperate  With  Other  Sources 

The  company  is  increasing  its  pro- 
duction, too,  by  cooperating  with 
affiliate  producers  who  have  pro- 
duced such  films  as  the  American 
Literature  series  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  EBF  and  subject  matter 
specialists  of  its  selection,  and  which 
are  distributed  by  the  Britannica 
Films  organization.  The  Living 
Earth  and  Living  Forest  series  of 
films  on  conservation  are  other  mo- 
tion pictures  which  were  produced 
by  the  Conservation  Foundation,  in 
collaboration  with  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  and  are  being  dis- 
tributed by  EBF. 

Whereas  production  of  films  be- 
fore the  war  had  been  mainly  on 
secondary  science  subjects,  today's 
g[reatest  distribution  of  films  in  the 
elementary    grades    is    reflected    in 
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EBF's  emphasis  on  films  designed  foi 
the  lower  elementary  level.  In  recent 
\eais  the  most  popular  series  of  films 
have  been  the  Human  Biology  series, 
the  Children  of  Many  Lands  series, 
and  the  Primary  Grades  Science 
series. 

Thorough  Job  of  Preparation 

In  its  production  EBF  lias  always 
relied  heavily  on  the  collaboration 
of  distinguished  subject  matter  spe- 
cialists, who  have  represented  over 
()0  institutions  of  learning.  Every 
EBP'ilm  has  been  researched,  writ- 
ten, planned  and  produced  with  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  a  collaborator,  a 
trend  which  latterly  has  been  widely 
adopted  by  other  producers  of  class- 
room films.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany has  worked  on  filin  production 
with  many  institutions  such  as  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  the  Yale 
University  Clinic  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Two  years  ago  EBF  marked  an- 
other milestone  in  classroom  film 
utilization  when  it  published  a  text- 
book-films correlation  with  books  of 
more  than  20  different  textbook  pulj- 
lishers.  This  correlation  linked  all 
of  EBF's  300-odd  films  with  nearly  as 
many  textbooks,  and  showed  how 
the  films  fitted  in  with  every  unit  in 
the  books.  Since  its  publication  two 
years  ago  many  textbook  publishers 
and  several  film  producers  have 
brought  out  similar  correlations. 

Work  Far  in  Advance  on  Films 

The  production  time  of  an  EBFilm 
varies,  but  it  is  usually  always  well 
over  a  year,  according  to  Dr.  Brods- 
haug,  and  frequently  stretches  well 
over  that  time.  Films  being  produced 
now  were  thought  of  originally  four 
or  five  years  ago,  started  in  1947  and 
are  nearing  completion  today.  All  of 
the  1951  production  schedule  is  al- 
ready planned  and  work  is  going 
forward  towards  the  production  of 
films  which  will  not  run  through 
projectors  before  1953. 


THESE  FILMS  MADE  HISTORY 
♦  The  five  scenes  at  the  right  depict 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films' 
"best  sellers"  which  have  made  au- 
dio-visual education  history  through 
their  widespread  sale  and  use  in 
schools  throughout  the  world  since 
1932  and  the  vears  after. 


"St)l  ND   W  AVIS   AND     I  HEIR   .SoURCES' 

.  .  .  produced  in  1933. 


"Heart  and  Circlii.atio.n" 

.  .  .  a  hesl-seller  jjrnduced  in  1937 . 


"Body  Defenses  Against  Disease" 

.  .  .  produced  in  1937. 


'Digestion  of  Foods"  another  best- 
seller .  .  .  produced  in  1938. 


'Molecular  Thecjrv  of  Matter" 

.  .  .  was  produced  in  1932. 


THE  COUNTY  LEVEL 
AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


by  Raymond  Denno,  Coordinatoi-  of  Audio-Visual  Service 
San  Diego  County   (California)    Public  Schools  . 


THE  COUNTY  LEVEL  of  Audio-Visual  Service 
in  the  far  West,  particularly  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  experienced  phenomenal  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  In  1946  only  18  county  school 
systems  in  California  were  furnishing  Audio-Visual  Serv- 
ice. Fifty-eight  counties  are  giving  this  service  in  1950. 
Several  factors  have  influenced  this  growth.  Among 
these  are: 

•  An  increased  interest  of  educational  leaders  and 
teachers  in  concrete  teaching  methods  and  materials 
which  stemmed  from  experiences  by  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  while  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  The  improving  quality  of  audio-visual  materials 
being  developed  by  producers. 

•  The  economic  aspects  of  time  saving  in  the  class- 
room. 

•  Increasing  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  methods 
in  business  and  industry. 

•  The  awakening  of  the  lay  public  to  the  value  of  the 
audio-visual  approach  and  legislation  enacted  in  some 
States. 

The  development  of  a  county  level  of  Audio-Visual 
Service  presents  problems  which  are  common  to  all 
audio-visual  programs  and,  in  addition,  many  others. 
The  following  discussion  includes  1,  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  a  county-wide  program,  and  2,  a  review  of  the 
organization  of  the  San  Diego  County  program  of  Audio- 
Visual  Service  to  show  how  these  problems  are  met  as 
needed  services  are  brought  to  all  San  Diego  County 
districts  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Problems  Peculiar  to  a  County-Wide  Service 

Several  factors  (See  Figure  1.)  influence  a  County 
Audio-Visual  program:  distance,  source  of  revenue,  serv- 
ice to  varying  districts,  etc. 

Distance.  The  geographical  areas  involved  are  often 
larger  than  city  areas.   This  factor  is  frequently  aggra- 

Figure    I:     Here    are   the    principal    factors    influencing    a 
typical  county-wide  audio-visual  program. 


the  distance 
factor 


service  to 
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teaching 
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vated  by  the  lack  of  direct  route  highways.  The  turn- 
over cycle  for  distribution  of  materials  is  long,  since 
delivery  service  is  usually  by  mail,  truck,  personal  pick- 
up, or  a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  these.  Telephone 
service  to  peripheral  districts  requires  long  distance 
calls,  and  longer  intervals  occur  between  the  face-to-face 
relationships  of  field  and  county  staff  personnel. 

Source  of  Revenue.  County  Audio-Visual  Service 
revenue  may  be  derived  from  the  State  level,  from  the 
county  districts  served,  or  from  a  combination  of  both. 
State  funds  may  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
which  endeavors  to  distribute  equitably  the  moneys 
among  the  several  counties.  Local  districts  may  con- 
tribute funds  to  the  central  service  on  a  per  a.d.a.,  per 
teacher,  per  classroom,  per  school  basis,  or  by  combina- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  aforementioned.  These 
methods  are  in  contrast  to  a  college  or  city  program 
with  revenue  provided  usually  from  a  single  source. 

Service  to  Many  Districts.  A  county  service  is  called 
upon  to  serve  rural,  elementary,  high  school,  junior 
college,  and  unified  districts.  The  one-room  school,  the 
departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  inadequate 
housing,  variation  between  district  curriculums,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  audio-visual  equipment  owned 
by  each  district,  are  all  problems  of  special  concern  to 
counties. 

Personnel  Turnover.  Frequent  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator turnover,  particularly  in  smaller  districts,  dras- 
tically affects  the  continuity  of  a  long-range  develop- 
mental program.  The  county  program  must  be  tem- 
pered to  meet  these  variations  and  endeavor  to  do  its 
part  in  the  equalizing  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children. 

San  Diego  County  Audio-Visual  Program 

San  Diego  County.  The  4,250  square  miles  of  San 
Diego  County  include  seashore,  rolling  hills,  mountains, 
and  desert-type  country,  with  schools  located  in  all  these 
sections.  San  Diego  County  has  94  elementary  schools, 
three  junior  high  schools,  11  high  schools,  and  two 
junior  colleges  in  the  66  districts,  all  of  which  receive 
audio-visual  service. 

Guide  Lines.  Audio-Visual  Service  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  youth,  and  adults  in  the  county.  A  concerted 
efl^ort  is  made  to  benefit  all  in  a  fair  and  like  manner. 
The  democratic  process  is  utilized  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  equipment,  planning  for  the  use  of  ma- 
terials, workshop  activities,  demonstrations,  and  small 
and  large  group  conferences.  A  conscientious  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  experimentation  to  the  end  that  new 
and  better  methods  and  materials  are  developed,  and 
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to  evoke  coiitiiiuing  cvaliKilioii  a<^;iin  lor  ilic  [niipose 
of  iinpiovemcnt! 

Facilities.  Needs  which  afTecl  fa<ilitiis  fall  into  ihixe 
gciicial  categories:  prociirciiiciu-procliic tioii,  (lisirilni- 
tioii,  ami  iitili/atioii.'  Cliirriciilar  services,  iiichulitig 
Audio-Visual,  arc  located  in  a  central  Curriculum  Lab- 
oratory or  service  center.  The  audiovisual  materials 
provided  include  16mm  motion  pictmc  films,  .S'lnun 
(.lmstrii)s,  2"x2"  and  H/^'x-i"  slides,  (igurines,  dio- 
ramas, stereographs,  fine  arts  prints,  charts,  study  prints, 
wall  ])icturcs,  records  and  transcriptions,  models,  ex- 
hibits, and  kits. 

Organization.  .\udio-\'isual  Service  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  Cinricular  Services  as  shown  in  Figure 
2.  Like  the  other  Curricular  Services,  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cinriculum  Director  and  is  a  service  to 
the  Ciouiity  Superintendent's  staff  as  well  as  to  the  field. 

The  Service  itself  is  organized  into  three  major  units 
and  two  secondary  units.  (See  Figure  3.)  The  Distri- 
bution unit  is  responsible  for  the  booking,  shipping 
and  receiving  of  materials  and  equipment;  the  Utiliza- 
tion unit  for  the  rendering  of  professional  assistance  in 


Figure  2:  Audio-visual  service  within  the  organization  of 
the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Diego  County. 

the  effective  selection  and  use  of  varied  instructional 
materials;  and  the  Technical  unit  for  documenting 
through  photography,  recommending  quality  ecjuip- 
ment,  advising  on  classroom  planning,  and  instructing 
in  the  operation  of  equipment.  The  Research-Develop- 
ment iniit  endeavors  to  close  the  gap  between  materials 
on  hand  and  those  needed,  by  continually  developing 
and  trying  out  new  and  effective  ideas.  These,  in  turn, 
are  given  to  the  Production-Repair  unit  to  be  repro- 
duced in  quantity  for  circulation.  Minor  repairs  to 
equipment  and  materials  are  also  performed  by  this 
imit. 

Audio-Visual  Service  personnel  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)    Coordinator  of  .Audio-Visual  Service 

(1)    .Audio-Visual  Coordinator 

(1)    Technical  Coordinator 

(1)    Receptionist-Secretary 

(1)    Booking  Clerk 
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Utiliiat'o" 


Research 
Development 


Production 
Repair 


1  Denno.    Raymond    E.     "Housing    Facilities    for    a    County-wide    Audio- 
Visual  Service,    see  &  hear.  111:19.    (April,   IQ'tS) 


Figure  3:    Chart  of  the  organization  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Service  and  facilities,  San  Diego  County  Schools. 

(1)  Assistant  Booking  Clerk 

(1)  Shipping  Clerk 

(1)  Receiving  Clerk 

(1)  Film  Checker 

(2)  Truckmen 

(2)    Audio-Visual  Illustrators 
(I)    Repairman    (■^•^  time) 

How  Service  Problems  Are  Met 

Distance.  To  overcome  the  distance  factors,  a  weekly 
dcli\ery  service  reaches  every  school  every  week.  A  de- 
livery schedule  is  sent  out  before  each  school  year, 
showing  each  delivery  day  for  each  school  for  the  com- 
plete year.  The  audio-visual  and  the  school  library 
materials  are  delivered  together.  Teachers  request  ma- 
terials and  indicate  desired  dates  by  requisition.  The 
placing  of  telephones  on  extended  service  has  improved 
communication  with  schools  in  the  immediate  area. 
Outlying  districts  telephone  in  emergency  calls  only. 
By  continually  helping  teachers  to  make  full  use  of  the 
requisition,  we  have  considerably  increased  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Distribution  unit. 

AV^orkshops,  demonstrations,  and  presentations  are 
held  in  districts  as  well  as  at  the  Curriculum  Laboratory. 

Source  of  Revenue.  Offices  of  the  county  superinten- 
dents of  schools  in  California  receive  money  through  the 
State's  County  Schools  Service  Fund.  Audio-Visual  Serv- 
ice receives  money  from  this  fund  and  through  a  mini* 
mum  district  contribution  of  20  cents  per  a.d.a.  The 
Service  Fund  allocation  is  a  set  amount  in  a  line-item 
budget,  and  can  be  increased  only  by  increased  State 
funds  plus  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  June,  1949,  a  statistical  report  was  presented 
to  each  district  school,  pointing  out  the  savings  made 
possible  through  a  cenirali/ed  cooperative  service.  The 
total  savings  amounted  to  more  than  $61,000.  The  prob- 
lem of  adequately  meeting  increased  district  requests 
for  materials  was  presented  to  the  County  Administra- 
tors' Association  for  guidance.  .After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Association  recommended  that  an  additional 
"cooperative  library"  be  set  up  for  those  districts  desiring 
to  contribute  an  added  30  cents  per  pupil  in  a.d.a. 
0\er  half  of  the  districts,  including  90%  of  the  large 
districts^  have  subscribed  to  the  additional  30-cent  pro- 
gram.   All  such   revenue   is  included  for  audio-visual 

(continued    on    t  h  k    f  o  l  l  o  \\  INC.    page) 
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Figure  4:   The  above  chart  shows  the  phases  of  audio-visual  service  to  the  schools  of  San  Diego  County,  California 


materials.  These  results  are  encouraging,  and  it  is 
believed  that  within  two  years  all  districts  will  find  it 
possible  to  participate  financially  in  the  extended  pro- 
gram. With  37,000  students  at  50  cents  per  a.d.a.  an 
additional  $18,500  will  eventually  be  available  for 
purchase  of  needed  materials. 

The    Audio-Visual    Service    budget    is   organized    as 
follows: 


1.  Operating  expenses 

a.  Professional  salaries 

b.  Clerical  salaries 

c.  Travel  (meals,  transporta- 
tion) 

d.  Other  operating  expenses 

1.  Supplies  and  materials 

2.  Office  supplies 

3.  Postage  and  Express 

4.  Photographic  Supplies 

5.  Maintenance  and  repair 

6.  Catalogs 

2.  Capital  outlay 

a.  Audio-Visual  materials 

1.  ICmm  Films 

2.  35mra  Filmstrips 

3.  Study  Prints 

4.  Fine  Arts  Prints 


5.  Records,  Albums 

6.  Transcriptions 

7.  Radio  Materials 

8.  Museum  Materials 

9.  2"  X  2"  Slides 

10.  314"  X  4"  Slides 

11.  Slides 

12.  Charts,  Posters 

13.  Stereographs 

14.  Technical  Books 

b.  Equipment 

1.  16mm  Sound  Projectors 

2.  35mm  Sound  Projectors 

3.  Slide  Projectors 

4.  Recorders 

5.  Record  Players 

6.  Opaque  Projectors 

7.  Radios 

c.  Fumisliings 

A  catalog  lists  materials 


Service  to  Many  Districts 

under  the  following  grade  groupings:  primary,  inter- 
mediate, upper,  high  school,  and  college.  Close  contact 
is  maintained  by  Audio-Visual  Service  with  the  County 
Office  Coordinator  in  each  district.  This  results  in 
maximum  use  of  time  spent  in  the  field. 

The  Technical   unit  renders  help   to  districts  with 


regard  to  acoustics,  ventilation  and  room  darkening 
problems.  The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  its  efforts  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  classroom  light  control,  as  well  as 
in  leadership  and  advisory  services.  Much  remains  to 
be  done! 

A  county-wide  curriculum  de\elopment  program  is 
now  under  way.  Recommended  lists  of  equipment  com- 
piled by  Audio-Visual  Service,  coupled  with  demonstra- 
tions, displays,  and  the  circulation  of  new  equipment, 
have  helped  districts  to  know  the  better  types  of  equip- 
ment and  have  resulted  in  their  purchasing  products 
of  proven  value.  This  works  both  ways,  for  districts,  in 
turn,  inform  Audio-Visual  Service  of  their  findings. 

Personnel  Turnover.  A  continuous  in-service  educa- 
tional program,  consisting  of  the  following  services,  is 
carried  on  for  all  county  teachers: 

•  Consultations  regarding  range  and  selection  of 
materials  available. 

•  Preplanning  and  help  in  using  materials  effectively. 

•  Workshops  for  development  of  teacher-made  ma- 
terials   (slides,  charts,  picture  print  files,  etc.) . 

•  Demonstrations  in  the  psychology  underlying  the 
use  of  varied  instructional  materials. 

•  Technical  assistance  in  the  care  and  use  of  Audio- 
Visual  equipinent. 

•  Classroom  planning  for  the  use  of  screens,  shadow 
boxes,  shades,  drapes,  projector  stands,  and  school  work. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  developing  field 
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leadcrsliip  has  been  tlnougli  tlic  CiouiUy-vvide  Audio- 
N'isiial  Hiiildiiif;  Ri-pirsciuativi's  (iroup.  At  tlic  begin- 
ning ol  eadi  year,  all  schools  are  requested  to  select 
their  Building  Representatives.  These  representatives 
are  responsible  for: 

1.  Maintaining  liaison  between  school  and  Audio- 
Visual  Service. 

2.  Extending  the  use  of  audio-\isual  material  within 
I  he  school. 

3.  Scheduling  materials  within  the  building. 

4.  Assisting  teachers  in  the  selection  of  materials. 

5.  Informing  teachers  about  available  materials. 

f).  Training  teachers  and  students  in  ihe  operation  of 
etiuipnient. 

7.  Serving  as  an  on-the-spot  teacher-coach  when 
needed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  responsibilities,  the 
representative  serves  as  a  troidjle  shooter  who  helps  with 
the  problems  of  communication,  bookings,  errors  in 
delivery,  pickup  failures,  lost  materials,  and  he  serves 
as  a  soimding  board  for  field  needs.  Two  conferences 
are  held  each  semester  for  the  represcntati\es  and  arq 
aimed  to  de\elop  a  corps  of  efficient  personnel  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  about  audio-visual  techniques  and 
materials.  The  conference  usually  includes  presentations 
bv  teachers  of  best  classroom  practice  in  the  field,  a 
period  for  getting  to  know  each  other  better,  and  a 
general  session  wheii  representatives  make  presentations 
concerning  their  own  problems. 

It  is  belie\ed  that  the  county  level  of  Audio-Visual 
Ser\ice  has  a  very  definite  responsibility  in  providing 
opportunity  for  top  leaders  in  audio-visual  education 
to  impart  giudance  and  inspiration  directly  to  county 
teachers  and  athninistrators,  many  of  whom  are  not 
often  afforded  such  experience.  The  Building  Repre- 
sentatives' Conferences  provide  excellent  opportunities 
for  just  such  experiences.  The  group  process  is  utilized 
in  all  activities  with  the  various  roles  of  leader,  recorder, 
observer,   and  participants  enacted  by  members. 

Since  a  county  level  Audio- Visual  Service  adheres  to 
a  philosophy  of  equal  and  sincere  help  to  all,  gratifica- 
tion comes  in  the  increasingly  effective  classroom  .use  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  the  emerging  of  strong,  ca- 
pable local  level  leaders  in  Audio- Visual  Service. 


Illustrations    for    the    foregoing     article    were    by 
William      A.      Emmons.      Audio-Visual      Illustrator,  ■ 
Audio-Visual   Service,   San    Diego  County  Schools 


Films  in  Public  Libraries 

A    REVIEW   OF    PROGRESS   TO    DATE 

by  Patricia  Blair,  Film  Advisor 
American  Library  Association 

AS  THE  American  public  library   emerged  in   the 

/\         twentieth    century    as    a    unique    democratic 

Mm.     agency  serving  all  factions  and  interests  in  a 

comnmnity,  it  began,  especially  in  the  past  two  decades, 

to  operate  as  more  than  just  "a  storehouse  for  books." 

As  the  outgoing  services  were  developed  and  libraries 
accepted  responsibilities  for  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation, they  began  to  use  group  tools  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  book.  Also  as  modern  inventions  improved 
the  quality  and  added  to  the  variety  of  the  means  of 
communication,  certain  libraries  began  to  preserve 
knowledge  on  microfilm  and  microcard,  install  television 
sets,  and  build  collections  of  important  materials  in 
films,  on  records,  and  in  books  and  other  printed  ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  popular  of  these  new 
library  services  has  been  the  community  lending  of  the 
16mm  fUm.  In  1936  and  '37  the  first  attempts  were 
made  in  the  libraries  of  Kalamazoo  and  Beaumont, 
Texas.  It  was,  however,  the  extensive  war  program 
promoting  domestic  film  use  which  drew  a  number  of 
public  libraries  into  very  active  participation  in  the 
OWI  information  program.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Char- 
lotte, .Gary,  Milwaukee  were  some  which  established 
film,  lending  departments. 

These  successful  examples  set  by  about  14  key  libraries 
served  as  a  great  stimulus,  and  shortly  after  the  war 
they  were -followed  by  Detroit,  Seattle,  Cincinnati  and 
many  others. 

During  the  past  two  years  new  patterns  have  been 
evolving,  groups  of  small  libraries  have  banded  together 
to  form  "film  circuits,"  so  that  each  may  have  a  selected 
new  group  of  films  for  use  each  month,  and/or  may 
draw  upon  reservoir  collections  from  a  neighboring 
large  library.  The  first  two  of  these  cooperative  ventures 
had  foundation  funds  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  to  help  them  get  undervvay  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  through  tlie  State  Library,  and  in  the  North- 
ern Ohio  area  through  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Other  similar  cooperative  plans  for  the  pooling  of  indi- 
\idual  library  resources  to  make  possible  shared  film 
collections  are  under  way  in  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  the 
greater  Detroit  area  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

At  the  start  of  1950  some  75  public  libraries  are  cir- 
culating this  important  educational  tool— in  big  cities  to 
labor  and  industrial  groups;  in  small  towns  to  the  PTA, 
to  the  hospitals,  the  police  force;  and  from  the  book- 
mobiles which  go  out  into  the  country  and  up  into  the 
hills,  people  in  farming  communities  are  beginning  to 
get  films. 

American  libraries  are  still  in  the  very  beginning 
stages  iti  the  use  of  "visual  education,"  yet  in  November, 
1949,  the  last  period  for  which  the  -American  Library 
Association  Film  Office  collected  statistics,  75  public 
libraries  circulated  films  33,555  times  to  an  audience  of 
1,593,317  people. 
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See  &   Hear  Mid-Century  Survey 

Equipment  Makers 
Cite  Design  Progress 


The  Question:  "What  are  your  reactions  to  the 
statement:  'one  important  goal  of  the  development 
of  the  audio-xiisual  method  in  our  schools  is  to  equip 
properly  ei'ery  classroom  for  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials?' " 


IN  THIS  FIRST  HALF-CENTURY  of  modern  audio-visual 
education,  the  physical  tools  which  light  the  screen 
and  reproduce  the  sound  within  our  classrooms 
have  undergone  phenomenal  advances.  The  motion  pic- 
ture was -still  taking  its  first  halting  steps  as  the  new 
century  dawned;  by  1912  the  first  portable  35mm  mo- 
tion picture  projector  entered  the  scene.  By  1921,  the 
single-frame  filmstrip  projector  simplified  enormously 
the  projection  of  still  images.  Then,  in  the  early  30's, 
portable  16mm  sound-on-film  quickly  followed  the  in- 
novation of  sound  motion  pictures. 

Today  education  harvests  the  fruits  of  intensive  post- 
war research  and  product  redesign  as  projector  and 
sound  manufacturers  reporting  in  See  &  Hear's  Mid- 
Century  Survey  offer  the  following: 

These  Four  Coals  Have  Been  Achieved 

1.  50%  reduction  in  total  weight  of  projection  equip- 
ment for  classroom  use. 

2.  Increased  illumination  from  10  to  30%  greater  on 
the  screen  through  a  combination  of  improved  optics, 
better  lamps,  and  coated  lenses. 

3.  Higher  fidelity  in  sound  reproduction  for  both  pro- 
jection and  recording  equipment,  particularly  in  the 
tape  field. 

4.  Reasonably  low  prices  attained  for  superior  equip- 
ment in  the  face  of  higher  labor  and  material  costs. 

Opaque,  still,  and  motion  picture  equipment  share 
these  advances.  Contributions  in  the  opaque  field  in- 
clude greater  size  of  field  and  the  overhead  projector 
which  enables  the  instrucfor  to  show  in  a  normally 
ligiued  room  while  facing  the  class. 

A  typical  response  of  one  sound  projector  manufac- 
turer was  contained  in  this  statement  from  Howard 
Marx,' sales  executive  of  the  Ampro  Corporation: 

".Aimpro's  answer  to  See  S:  Hear's  question  concerning 


The  Ampro  "Stylist"  16mm  sound  projector  "light  enough 
for  school  teachers  or  pupils  to  handle  easily  in  the  class- 
room."   Its  design  story  appears  below. 

classroom  utilization  is  the  new  light-weight  'Stylist' 
projector.  For  one  of  the  main  objectives  in  developing 
this  equipment  was  to  attain  a  sound  projector  light 
enough  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  handle  easily  in  the 
classroom. 

.  "The  threading  pattern  of  Ampro  has  remained  con- 
stant throughout  the  years.  Through  precision  crafts- 
manship we  have  reduced  mechanical  noise  level  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  thereby  permitting  projector  opera- 
tion in  small  intimate  classroom  groups. 

"Approximately  two  years  ago  it  became  apparent 
that  we  would  have  to  search  for  new  basic  materials  to 
create  a  light-weight  projector.  A  great  deal  of  research 
was  devoted  to  the  use  of  plastics,  magnesium,  thin  wall 
die-casting  techniques  and  the  use  of  light-weight  woods 
in  veneers."  The  results  of  this  research  took  form  in  the 
'Stylist'  which  has  a  basic  weight  of  only  20  pounds  for 
the  projector  and  amplifier,  and  a  total  carrying  weight 
of  29  pounds,  including  speaker  and  baffle.  This  reduc- 
tion was  achieved  without  deviating  in  any  manner 
from  the  standards  of  performance  of  models  weighing 
almost  twice  as  much. 

Contributions  to  Teachers  Are  Noted 

From  the  DeVry  Corporation,  C.  R.  Crakes,  educa- 
tional director,  had  this  to  say: 

"Our  cm  rent  'DeVrylitc'  and  'Super'  Kinini  models 
are  designed  to  meet  demands  of  the  classroom  teacher: 
light-weight,  sturdy  construction,  ease  of  threading  and 
operation,  40%  more  screen  illumination  to  counteract 
leakage  of  natural  light  through  inadequate  darkening, 
(|uiet  operation,  and  low  cost. 

"Along  with  these  manufacturing  efforts,  DeVry  has 


Left:  the  original  1912  DeVry  35mm  portable  sound 
projector,  tirst  of  its  kind  of  America,  is  shown  with 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  DeVry  (seated)  wife  of  its  pioneer 
inventor,  and  W.  C.  DeVry  and  Ed.  DeVry,  executives 
of  the  present  DeVry  Corporation.  Today's  lightweight 
DeVry  16mm  sound  projector  is  shown  in  comparison, 
at  the  right.    This  is  the  new  "DeVrylite." 


SEE  &  HEAR 


The  Question:  "W'IuiI  do  you  believe  your  out- 
standing contributions^  to  this  goal  hax'e  beini  dur- 
ing the  years  up  to  19507" 


been  active  in  providing  since  the  early  1920's  through- 
out North  America,  the  fu-st  teacher-training  projects  in 
the  audio-visual  field.  Since  the  time  of  the  DeV'ry  an- 
nual summer  schools  supplied  without  charge,  national, 
state,  and  local  workshops  and  conferences  have  been 
held.  DeVry  has  supplied  the  services  of  trained  and 
experienced  consultants  to  more  than  700  educational 
and  religious  conferences  in  46  of  our  states  and  9  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  involving  more  than  350,000  miles  of 
travel. 

"The  cost  of  this  entire  service,  which  has  also  in- 
cluded the  publication  and  distribution  of  160,000 
copies  of  a  series  of  School  Service  Bulletins,  has  been 
borne  by  the  DeVry  Corporation." 

Looking  to  the  future,  H.  H.  Myers  of  the  Charles 
Beseler  Company  had  this  to  say: 

"New  opacjue  and  overhead  projectors  will  be  lighter 
in  weight,  deliver  more  screen  illumination,  and  be  less 
bulky.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  methods  for  easier 
projection  materials.  The  future  looks  bright  for  opaque 
utilization,  because  the  teacher  can  prepare  her  own 
materials  at  no  cost  and  can  present  the  material  when 
and  as  she  wants  to  teach  it." 

Considerable  Research   in   Tape  Recording 

Summarizing  the  views  of  the  projector  manufactur- 
ers towards  tomorrow's  goals,  the  attention  of  See  & 
Hear  readers  was  called  to  the  magnetic  tape  field  in 
which  phenomenal  development  work  is  taking  place. 
Continued  research  by  all  companies,  including  Ampro, 
Brush,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company 
(makers  of  the  basic  tape  material)  is  indicated.  The 
latter  company  is  already  conducting  extensive  tests  in 
Minnesota  schools  and  has  recently  opened  new  testing 
laboratories  in  Hollywood. 

AsC.  R.  Crakes  puts  it  "the  auctto-visual  movement  is 
today  the  most  powerful  and  vitalizing  force  in  Amer- 
ican education.  We  will  continue  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  its  progress  —  to  the  teaching  of  more  in 
the  same  time,  to  greater  retention  of  what  is  learned, 
and  toward  an  expanded  adult  training  program 
throug-h  the  use  of  audio-visuals." 


A  President's  Viewpoint: 

*  Charijs  H.  i'lRcv,  i)nsitlcni  ol  ihc  Bell  &  Howell 
(iouipam.  iiKulc  tills  dired  :mkI  (ompicic  repiv  lo  Si  i: 
Jv:  HiARs   Miil-Cciuury  Siir\ey  ciiicstionnaire: 

(1)  All  modern  classrooms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  audio-visual  ai<ls  to  ihc  fullest 
extent. 

(2)  We  have  constantly  siii\iil  lo  build  cjuality  ctpiip- 
mcnt  which  will  stand  up  under  long,  hard  use.  Con- 
liiuious  research  has  enabled  us  to  produce  lighter,  more 
portable  equij)iiicnt.  Imjirovcd  production  methods 
have  made  cost  reductions  possible,  enabling  us  to  offer 
oiir  products  at  new,  low  prices. 

We  have  promoted  our  audio-\isual  aids  to  schools 
through  a  network  of  si)ecially-trained  men  (special 
representatives  who  are  qualified  to  give  competent  ad- 
\ice  and  after-purchase  services  so  vitally  important  to 
the  success  of  any  school  program. 

Literature  and  educational  booklets  are  made  avail- 
able free  of  charge  to  help  prospective  and  present  users. 
Ad\ertising  also  has  promoted  wider  use  of  audio-visual 
aids. 

(3)  Basically,  the  hu  k  of  funds  appropriated  for  audio- 
visual equipment  and  materials. is  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  future  attainment. 

Teachers  are  faced  with  the  following  problems: 

(a)  Lack  of  material. 

(b)  Material    not    focussed    on    teaching    situation. 

Integration  is  required. 

(c)  Lack  of  information  on  available  aids. 

(d)  Difficulty  in  obtaining  aids  xchen  needed. 

(e)  Complete  absence  of  material  in  certain  fields. 

(f)  Need  for  in-service  training. 

We  will  continue  to  manufacture  cjuality  equipment 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  educational  institutions. 

(4)  Our  younger  generation  is  growing  up  in  a  world 
which* is  becoming  increasingly  complex.  There  is  an 
ever-increasing  iiiimber  of  things '  for  them  to  learn. 
Education  leaders  are  recognizing  that  today's  children 
cannot  be  taught  with  yesterday's  methods.  Modern 
schools  must  utilize  modern  tools  if  they  are  to  properly 
^Drepare  our  youth  for  the  future.  Visual  experiences  are 
real,  interesting,  and  retained.  An  appropriate  visual 
presentation  in  every  teaching  situation  is  important. 

•  This  should  be  our  goal  for  the  future. 


Compare  the  past  and  present:  at 

the  left  is  the  original  Model  120-A 
Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  projector, 
manufactured  in  1932.  Weight:  110 
lbs.  Cost:  $700.  Lamp  Watts:  500. 
Film  Capacity:  1200  feet.  Rewind: 
hand.  Sound  speed  only,  no  reverse, 
no  still  picture.  Today's  Model  I  85-C 
Filmosound  Is  at  the  right:  Weight: 
35  lbs.  Cost:  $399.50.  Lamp  Watts: 
1,000.  Film  Capacity:  2,000  , feet. 
Re.v/ind:  power.  Coated  lens.  Sound 
&  silent  speeds,  reverse,  and  still 
picture.  The  speaker  Is  self-con- 
tained. 
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Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT  ON  PERSONALITIES  AND  EVENTS 


Ohio  Aitdio-Vistial  Directors  Discuss 
School  A-V  Department  Functions 

♦  The  importance  of  audio-visual 
departments  in  Ohio  Schools  was  the 
keynote  of  a  meeting  of  AVDO,  Au- 
dio-Visual Directors  of  Ohio,  held  re- 
cently at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  crux  of  the  meeting  was  the 
determination  in  so  many  words  of 
the  functions  of  a  school  audio-visual 
department.  Those  enumerated  in- 
cluded evaluation,  selection,  procure- 
ment, and  classification  of  materials 
and  equipment;  local  production  of 
certain  instructional  materials;  corre- 
lation with  other  instructional  mate- 
rials and  curricula;  in-service  educa- 
tion (promotion  and  luilization) , 
and  research.  Consultant  services  re- 
garding buildings  and  problems  of 
staff  and  community  were  also  con- 
sidered to  be  important  functions,  as 
well  as  public  relations,  and  evalua- 
tion of  audio-visual  programs. 

The  importance  of  using  present 
resources  more  efficiently  was  espe- 
cially stressed  .at  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  in  a  message  from 
UNESCO,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
world-wide  film  catalogs  and  for  bet- 
ter methods  of  exporting  American 
know-how  by  means  of  good  Amer- 
ican-made catalogs.   He  also  told  the 


meeting  that  UNESCO  has  the  facil- 
ities to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of 
audio-visual  materials  for  all  coun- 
tries. He  stressed  the  necessity  for 
audio-visual  materials  to  help  dispel 
the  enormous  illiteracy  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  world. 

Tentative  dates  for  a  spring  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Cleveland  were  set 
as  March  1  and  April  1. 

Pennsylvania  Colleges  Organize 
Association  for  Teacher  Training 

♦  Pioneering  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training  in  audio-visual  education  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Audio-Visual  Asso- 
ciation for  Teacher  Education,  State 
College,  Pa.  It  was  organized  by  18 
a-v  leaders  representing  13  Colleges 
and  imiversities  in  Pennsylvania  to 
encourage  and  improve  teacher  train- 
ing in  audio-visual  education,  and  is 
headed  by  Dr.  Abram  ^V.  Vander- 
Meer,  associate  professor  of  education 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Colleges  represented  in  the  organi- 
zation, which  is  said  to  be  unique, 
include  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers  Colleges  at  Bloomsburg, 
California,  East  Stroudsburg,  Indi- 
ana, Kutjtown,  Lock  Haven,  and 
.Millersville;  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,    Pittsburgh;    University 


IILM  LIBRARIES 

How  to  Buy  More  Films  Without  Expanding  Your  Budget 


Order  PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT  for  your 
library  prints  -  to  make  them  last  longer. 
The  money  you  will  save  on  replacements  will 
enable  you  to  buy  additional  films. 

The  one  and  only  PEERLESS  vapor-in-vacuum 
process -proven  for  tS  years -guards  against 
damage  from  projection. ..handling. ..extremes 
of  temperature,  humidity  or  dryness.  PEERLESS- 
treated  film  does  not  absorb  excess  moisture 
or  projector  oil,  or  invite  dirt.  What  little  dirt 
there  is  remains  on  the  surface,  and  cleans 
off  easily  and  thoroughly.  Film  runs  smoothly 
right  from  the  start  and  projects  better.  Prints 


need  only  one  PEERLESS  treatment  -  it  lasts 
permanently  -  and  it  is  not  expensive. 

If  some  of  your  prints  are  not  PEERLESS- 
treated,  you  will  receive  prompt  service  from 
our  processing  plants  in  New  York  and  Holly- 
wood and  from  over  25  Oflicial  PEERLESS 
Licensees  from  coast  to  coast.  Ask  us  which 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  And  write  for  our 
folder,    "20    Questions   on   Film   Protection". 

More  and  more  film  libraries  are  insisting  on 
PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT.  It  keeps  their 
films  in  service  longer. 


of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Tem- 
ple University,  Philadelphia;  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City;  Elizabeth- 
town  College,  Elizabethtown,  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

UWF  Appoints  Film  Division'  Mgr. 

♦  The  appointment  of  Edward  S. 
Riley  as  Educational  Films  Division 
manager    of    United    World    Films,     [M 
New  York,  was  announced  recently.     H 

Formerly  a  teacher  and  guidance 
counselor  in  the  New  York  Public 
School  system,  Mr.  Riley  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Boston  University  and  has 
completed  postgraduate  work  in  edu- 
cation at  New  York  University.  He 
has  also  had  experience  in  advertis- 
ing, and  during  the  war  was  em- 
ployed to  handle  labor  relations  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

Nerv  16mm  Test  Film  Available 

♦  A  new  film  for  testing  and  adjust- 
ing 16mm  motion  picture  sound  re- 
producing equipment  has  been  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Research  Council,  Inc.  It  is  a 
revision  of  the  16mm  Sound  Projec- 
tor Test  Film  (Z52.2)  and  conforms 
with  proposed  American  Standard 
Z22.79.  The  film  is  200  feet  in  length 
and  contains  picture  and  sound  se- 
lections of  main  title  music,  four 
dialogue  samples,  piano  music  and 
high  level  vocal  selection  with  or- 
chestra. 

Samples  in  the  film  are  chosen  for 
checking  system  frequency  response 
and  high  and  low  frequency  balance. 
Other  characteristics  which  may  be 
tested  are  acoustical  properties  of  the 
room,  especially  with  respect  to  in- 
telligibility and  screen  presence;  am- 
plifier and  speaker  output  and  power 
handling  capacity,  flutter  or  wow. 

This  film,  as  well  as  a  35mm  ver- 
sion and  other  16mm  check  films  are 
available  from  the  Motion  Picture 
Research  Council,  1421  North  West- 
ern Ave.,  Hollywood,  and  from  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers, 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


ffRlESS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165   WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    19,   N.    Y. 

PROCESSING    PLANTS    IN    NEW    YORK    AND     HOLLYWOOD^ 


WEAVINC  HOME^PI  ]\ 

From  shearing  the  sheep  through 
making  the  cloth.  Clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  weaving  process.  11  min., 
sd.,  b&w. 

Write  for  free  film  &  fitmstrip 
literature. 

FLORY  FILMS,  INC.,   ■^'■"niTpl''""' 

30.3     East     71st    Street,    New    York    21,    N.     V. 
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SEE  &  HEAR 


Greensboro  Schools  A-V  Meeliiif^ 

♦  The  (ircciisboro,  N.C.,  l'iil)lii 
Schools  were  host  to  a  separate  meet- 
ing devoted  to  audio-visual  materials 
at  the  annual  convcniion  of  the 
\orthwest.crn  District,  NCEA,  held 
at  Greensboro  February   17  and   18. 

The  special  emphasis  given  to 
audio-visual  aids  this  year  was  ihc 
result  of  the  interest  shown  in  the 
organization's  audio-visual  meeting 
held  last  fall  at  Winston-Salcm,  N.C. 

Film  Treatment  Companies  Settle 
Lee^al  Differences  Out  of  Court 

♦  Suits  and  counter-suits  in\ol\ing 
the  Peerless  Film  Processing  Corpo- 
ration, the  V'aciuimate  Corporation 
and  the  Vaporate  Company,  Inc. 
were  terminated  without  costs  or 
prejudice  to  any  of  the  parties,  while 
the  trial  was  in  progress  in  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  last 
month. 

Under  the  consent  decree,  the 
X'aporate  Company,  Inc.  has  been 
dissolved  and  all  Vaporate  assets,  in- 
cluding trademark,  have  been  ptir- 
chased  by  the  \'acuimiate  Corpora- 
tion. Mrs.  Lucile  H.  Fleck,  former 
president  of  the  Vaporate  Company, 
has  become  president  of  the  Vacu- 
imiate  Corporation. 

Both  the  Peerless  Film  Processing 
Corporation  and  the  Vacuumate 
Corporation  will  continue  their  busi-" 
ness  operations  as  before. 

S.  Alexander  MacKay  Appointed 
Educational  Film  Director  in  Canada 

♦  Associated  Screen  News  Limited, 
Montreal,  has  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  S.  Alexander 
MacKay  as  Educational  Director. 

Mr.  MacKay,  who  formerly  worked 
chiefly  with  school  and  education 
officials,  will  now  broaden  his  scope 
to  include  business  and  professional 
groups  who  use  visual  education 
materials.  He  formerly  served  ex- 
clusively as  Visual 'Aids  Consultant 
for  the  firm's  Benograph  Division. 

A  giaduate  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity and  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  MacKay  was  a  master  at 
Ridley  College. 


1471   TITLES 

FOR    RENTAL 
MANY   FOR   SALE 

SEND  TODAY  for  new 
56  page  CATALOG 
Please  stale  school  or  ortanizatlon. 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.      Ctiicogo  2 


COLOR  FILMS  FROM  BRITAIN 


THIS    IS   COLOUR 


This  film  describes  the  nature  of  color  and  its 
many  uiei.  The  itudy  of  o  greol  chemical  industry 
ihows  the  development  of  modern  synthetic  dyes, 
based  on  a  discovery  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  that  color  could  be  obtained  from  cool  tor. 
Today,  scientists  ore  carrying  on  constont  research 
and    experiments    in    new    dyes    and    pigments. 

15    minutes 


Rental   $5.00 


COLOUR    IN   CLAY 

This  is  the  story  of  modern  pottery,  a  skillful 
combination  of  art  and  science.  The  film  shows 
cloy  being  worked  at  the  potter's  wheel  and 
the  turner's  lathe.  After  being  baked  in  electrically 
fired  ovens,  the  pottery  is  ready  to  be  decorated 
with  various  patterns,  either  by  the  transfer 
method  or  by  freehand  painting.  Glazing  completes 
the    process   and   the   pottery    is    ready    for    use- 

1 1    minutes  Rental    $2.50 


GARDENS   OF    ENGLAND 

The  English  people  have  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  gardens,  whether  they  ore  formal 
estates,  cottage  gardens,  or  the  small  strips  in 
front  of  suburban  houses.  In  this  beautifully 
photographed  film  the  camera  tours  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  gacdens,  eoch  one  a  proof  of 
its   owner's   skill   and   patience. 


10   minutes 


Rental   $2.50 


GOLD    COAST    PEOPLE 

A  study  of  the  life  and  ways  of  Gold  Coast 
people.  Scenes  from  the  film  show  Accra,  the 
Gold  Coast  capital,  and  Kumasi,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Ashantis,  a  warrior  people  whose  country 
is  now  the  home  of  the  cocoa  and  gold  mining 
that  bring  most  of  her  prosperity  to  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  61m  also  consrasts  life  in  these 
cities   with   the   simple   life   in   the   villages. 


10  minutes 


Rental    $2.50 


LET'S    SEE 

The  lens  is  on  accessory  to  the  human  eye,  and 
the  science  of  making  lenses  has  produced  the 
optical  industry.  This  film  shows  th  painstaking 
skill  needed  to  melt,  mold,  and  polish  lenses  so 
accurately  that  they  come  within  one-millionth 
of  on   inch  of  specifications. 

17   minutes 


MAKE   FRUITFUL   THE   LAND 

British  eighteenth-century  farmers  were  the  pio- 
neers of  crop  rotation.  Pre-rototion  and  rotation 
methods  of  farming  are  contrasted  in  this  picture, 
and  there  ore  mony  shots  and  diograms  of  the 
"Four  Course"  system  in  operation.  By  a  scientific 
crop  rotation  and  up-to-date  machinery  British 
farmers  todoy  get  the  maximum  yield  from  their 
limited    acres. 


17   minutes 


Rental   $5.00 


POWER    ON    THE    LAND 

Old-fashioned  monuol  methods  of  planting  and 
reaping  ore  compared  with  modern  machines 
which  pick  root  crops,  reop,  bind  and  thresh 
grain,  and  plant  and  woler  vegetables.  Trenching 
machine^  and  bulldozers  prepare  land  to  meet 
the    need    of    increased    food    production. 


17   minutes 


Rental   $5.00 


THE    ROYAL   WEDDING 

This  film  shows  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
the  wedding  of  Princess  Elizobeth  ond  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  The  camera  turns  back  to  show 
charming  glimpses  in  the  lives  of  the  bridal 
pair,  and  fully  records  the  processions  and  cele- 
brations of  the  wedding   day. 

30   minutes  Rental    $7.50 


THE    ROYAL   WEDDING 
PRESENTS 


This    film    presents    the    dazzling    show    made    by 
hundreds    of    wedding    presents    which    were    sent 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  • 
The    presents    were    displayed     in     a     magnificent 
setting    al   St.    James   Palace. 


Rental    $7.50 


29   minutes 


SNOWDONIA 


Situated  in  northwest  Wales,  Snowdonlo  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful  scenery.  This  skillfully  photo- 
graphed film  offers  scenes  of  its  broad  lakes 
and  low-lying  volley  forms.  It  shows  famous 
castles  of  great  historic  interest  standing  within 
their  old  fortifications.  The  camera  follows  the 
roods  thot  wind  through  the  mountain  country. 
The  Lyrian  Singers  present  vocat  accompaniments. 


17    minutes 


Rental    $5.00 


Rental   $5.00  34   minutes 


STEEL 

This  film  describes  the  steel  industry  In  Britain  and 
the  processes  used  from  the  time  when  the  iron 
ore  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  until  the.  finished 
product  leoves  the  plant.  The  film  shows  the 
processing  of  small  precision  instruments  os  well 
as    that    of    huge    keels    for    ocean-going    vessels. 

Rental   $10.00 


CHARLEY    CARTOONS 
IN    COLOR 


NEW  TOWN  —  Town  and  Country  Planning. 
ROBINSON  CHARIEY  -  Economic  History  of 
Britain    from    1066. 

CHARIEVS  MARCH  OF  TIME  -  Social  Services. 
YOUR  VERY  GOOD  HEALTH  -  Heollh  Services. 


Each    10  minutes  —  Rental   $2.50  each 


BRITISH    INFORMATION    SERVICES 


New     York 


Chicago 


Son     Francisco 


Washington 


BRITISH   CONSULATES 

Boston    •     Detroit    •    Los  Angeles    •     Houston    •     Seattle 
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for  better  instruction. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Chandler  and  Cypher 

$3.50 

A  vital  new  book  intended  as  a  class 
text  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  and 
as  a  source  book  for  the  regular  class- 
room teacher.  It  provides  a  step-by-sfep 
"hov/-to-do-it"  and  "where-to-find-it" 
program  for  enriching  the  curriculum 
with  the  aid  of  audio-visual  techniques. 

RECOMMENDED 

by  Audio-Visual  Guide  and  many  others 

Send  for  our.  new  comp/efe 
tatalogue  6 

MOBLE  AND  NOBLE 

Publishers,  Inc. 
67  Irving  Place      New  Yoric  3,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  FILMS 

New  1950  Catalog 


describes  over  400  educofionol  end  enter- 
toinment  filmi.  Professional,  high-standard 
productions.  Documentory,  travel,  sports, 
historic,  concerts,  operas,  nature  study,  car- 
looni,  community  "sings,"  adventure.  I6mm 
and  8mm,  sound  and  silent. 


;,/ 


FOR  YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


Pirro    the    Puppet    in 
ten  engaging  films  in 
which    children    learn 
about    the     mysteries 
of  the  telephone,  the 
lamp,    the    magnet, 
the  thermometer,   the 
phonograph,     the 
blackboard,    the  vac- 
uum cleoner,  the  scale,  the  alarm  clock.  Di- 
rected by  Alvin  J.  Gordon,  Visual  Education 
Consultant,  San   Froncisco  State  College. 


Send  for  free  Catalog 

Education  A  Music  Division 

Officiol    Films,    Inc. 

25  West  45lh  St.,  Ucw  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send   new  cotolog: 

Nam* 

Addrets 

City State.... 


WE  ARE  TODAY  SPENDING: 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    29) 
El  Paso,  Texas 

♦  "In  1946  the  first  vigorous,  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  make  the  most  of  audio-visual 
methods.  A  full-time  supervisor  of  audio- 
visual education  was  employed  to  build  the 
few  and  scattered  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  up  to  the  present  status.  We  now 
have  in  our  26  schools,  72  16mm  sound  mo- 
tion picture  projectors,  25  filmstrip  projectors, 
16  sound  filmstrip  projectors,  and  41  opaque 
projectors. 

"The  following  is  an  indication  of  the  great- 
er utilization  of  films  for  the  first  12  weeks 
of  school  for  the  last  three  years:  For  the 
first  12  weeks  of  194^-48,  1,453  ^ms  were 
circulated  for  2,808  showings,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  179,580;  for  the  same  period,  1948-49, 
1,611  films  circulated  for  2,713  showings,  with 
attendance  of  160,389;  and  for  the  period, 
1949-50,  2,771  films  circulated,  5,393  show- 
ings, with  attendance  of  306,900. 

"The  greater  percentage  of  school  children 
in  our  community  are  bilingual  Latin-Ameri- 
cans. The  utilization  of  films,  filmstrips,  slides, 
etc.,  is  of  especial  benefit  in  getting  over 
ideas  and  concepts  to  them.  In  many  in- 
stances the  utilization  of  these  aids  stimulates 
more  interest  in  reading  and  research  on  the 
part  of  these  language  handicapped  chil- 
dren." 

1940  ■      No  expenditure 

1945  No  expenditure 

1950  $1.31  per  pupil 

Tacoma.  Washington 

♦  "In  our  city,  the  establishment  of  an  audio- 
visual department  with  its  own  film  library, 
delivery  and  pickup  service,  and  catalog,  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  five  years. 
More  and  more  teachers  are  using  films  as  a 
teaching  device  instead  of  reward  or  enter- 
tainment. Use  of  models,  transcription  play- 
ers, picture  sets,  etc.,  has  increased." 

1940  No  budget 

1945  50c  per  pupil 

1950  $1.70  per  pupil 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

♦  "By  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  the 
students  in  the  Green  Bay  schools  have  been 
transplanted  to  areas  inaccessible  to  them. 
They  have  experienced  life  in  the  colonial 
days,  pioneer  days,  revolutionary  periods, 
the  deep  South,  the  far  West,  Alaska,  Africa, 
and  many  other  inaccessible  places  and  eras. 
They  have  seen  the  peoples  of  these  eras  and 
areas  in  their  native  customs,  heard  them 
taik,  and  watched  them  live  in  their  homes  at 
work  and  at  play. 

"To  observe  the  accomplishments  of  audio- 
visual materials  usage,  is  to  recognize  their 
needs.  ■  In  our  own  community  the  use  of  the 
radio,  16mm  films,  transcriptions,  etc.  has 
given  the  students  in  social  science  classes 
experiences  about  the  United  Nations  which 
stimulate  them  to  be  conversant  and  aware 
of  world  government  problems.  This  hasieen 
exemplified  by  the  forum  discussions  these 
students  have  presented  over  the  local  radio 
stations.  Their  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  this  complex  organization  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  audio-visual  portrayals 
of  the  functions  and  the  functioning  9f  United 
Nations  itself. 

"The  film  Parliamentary  Procedures  in  Ac- 


tion has  been  used  by  student  •council  groups. 
To  watch  these  groups  work  and  function  as 
a  result  of  the  experiences  gaiijed  from  the 
film  and  follow-up  activities  will  amaze  many 
so-called  august  parliamentarians." 

1940  20c  per  pupil 

1945  _        80c  per  pupil  ■ 

1950  °     $2.17  per  pupil 

SUMMARY 

♦  One  cannot  help  but  look  through 
the  returns  of  those  under  whose 
direction  outstanding  programs  of 
audio-visual  education  are  being  for- 
warded across  the  nation.  The  phe- 
nomenal upswing  in  budget  alloca- 
tions to  the  program  reflects  that 
there  is  an  administrative  sanction 
and  supervisory  leadership  beyond 
anything  which  might  have  been  con- 
templated a  decade  ago. 

The  care  taken  by  the  administra- 
tor and  supervisor  in  apprising  his 
community  of  the  program  is  gratify- 
ing. The  concern  voiced  by  the  ad- 
ministrator and  supervisor  over  the 
role  of  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tion in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
their  teachers-in-training  this  new 
and  extending  field  of  valuable  teach- 
ing information  is  voiced  everywhere. 
The  progress  in  visual  education 
across  the  nation  has  been  amazing, 
'its  hope  for  future  expansion  is  with- 
in the  dreams  of  every  map. 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    S    SOCIAL    STUDIES    FILMS 

16    PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY    FILMS 

6    SIMPLIFIED   ARITHMETIC    FILMS 


To  rent  or  buy,  write  for  catalog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

625    Madison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.    Y. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
Kodachrome  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write; 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


THE  NEW  FILMS 


Ten  Bi'tichn'ork  Instruction  Films 
Completed  by  Jam  Handy 

A  scries  of  ten  icadiiiig  iilinstrips 
f(ir  bciulnvork  iiistiiittois  has  Ix'cii 
made  available  recently  by  the  Jam 
Handy  Organization  to  supplement 
the  discussions  and  explanations  of 
insiriictois  (()\eiing  tools, eciiiipincni. 
procediires  and  methods. 

The  discussion  type  films  are  de- 
signed to  save  the  teacher's  planning 
time  as  well  as  to  lielp  clarify  his 
subject.  They  may  be  purchased 
singly  or  as  a  series. 

Subjects  included  in  the  series  are: 
Hand  Tools:  Hand  and  Power  Hack- 
Saws:  Drills  and  Drilling;  lieamina, 
Tapping  and  Threading;  Finishing 
Rough  Castings;  Scraping;  Rinets 
and  Riveting:  Layout  Tools  and 
Measuring  Instruments;  Layout 
Work,  Fart  I,  and  Layout  Work,  Part 
II. 

Details  about  the  films  may  be 
oinained  from  the  School  Service  De- 
partment, Detroit  10,  Michigan. 

"Tivo  Views  on  Socialism"  Filmed 

♦  Two  Views  on  Socialism  is  the 
title  of  a  new  film  released  recently 
by  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Chi- 
cago. Intended  to  stimulate  realistic 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  film 
presents  the  differences  between  so- 
cialism and  capitalism  as  upheld  by 
the   proponents   of  each  system. 

This  16mm  film  was  designed  for 
showing  to  adult  civic  groups,  social 
meetings  and  community  forums,  as 
well  as  to  students.  Its  running  time 
is  about  15  minutes.  Dr.  James  Har- 
vey Dodd,  professor  of  economics  and 
business  administration  at  Mary 
Washington  College,  University  of 
Virginia,  was  educational  collabora- 
tor on  the  production. 

National  Family  Relations  Council 
Sees  McGraw-Hill  Marriage  Films 

♦  Two  of  the  new  motion  pictures 
on  marriage  recently  completed  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  were 
shown  to  members  and  guests  of  the 
National  Council  on  Family  Rela- 
tions at  their  annual  conference  in 
December.  The  films,  entitled  This 
Charming  Couple  and  Who's  Boss? 
are  two  of  a  series  of  five  which  have 
been  correlated  with  Dr.  Henry  Bow- 
man's textbook  "Marriage  for  Mod- 
erns." 

•  The   pictures,   which   are   in   dra- 


matic narrative  form,  present  a 
thoughtful  representation  of  mar- 
riage problems,  but  they  leave  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  to  the 
members  of  the  audiencO.  Dr.  Bow- 
man, who  spoke  to  the  meeting  after 
the  showing,  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  pictures  is  to  encourage  discus- 
sion oil  the  part  of  young  people  in 
order  that  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves tor  happy  marriages. 

,  These  films  are  available  for  direct 
purchase  from  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co. 

British  Election  Film  Available 

♦  The  inside  story  of  the  British 
election  system  is  told  in  the  film 
General  FJeclion,  a  2-reel,  ICmni 
sound  film  available  through  U.S. 
distribution  sources  of  the  British 
Information  Services.  The  film  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  schools 
during  this  year's  critical  elections. 

This  film,  made  at  Kettering  dur- 
ing the  election  of  1945,  shows  the 
election  process  from  the  candidate's 
nomination  formalities,  through  his 
campaign,  and  up  to  polling  day 
when  the  people  express  their  choice 
in  secrecy.  It  covers  the  election  pro- 
cedure in  close  detail.  Rental  is  $2.50. 

Allied  Producers  Issue  Catalog 

♦  To  make  educational  films  more 
readily  available  to  schools  and  users 
of  audio-visual  materials.  Allied  In- 
dependent Producers  have  issued  a 
combined  catalog  of  the  films  pro- 
duced by  each  of  the  five  producer  . 
members  of  the  association. 

Fully  illustrated,  the  catalog  is 
made  up  in  five  sections,  one  section 
for  each  of  the  member  companies. 
The  companies  of  Allied  Independ- 
ent include  Academy  Films,  Bailey 
Films,  Inc.,  and  Johnson  Hunt  Pro- 
ductions, all  of  Hollywood;  Paul 
Hoefler  Productions,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Arthur  Barr  Productions,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Ole  Miss  Tells  Its  Film  Story 

♦  Your  Heritage  in  Ole  Miss  is  a  new 
25-minute  16mm  color  sound  motion 
picture  recently  produced  for  the 
University  oi  Mississippi  by  the  Cen- 
iron  Corp.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  film,  which  portrays  student 
life  at  the  university,  wrfs  designed 
to  attract  high  school  graduates  to 
the  campus  and  to  give  a  graphic 
account  of  stewardship  to  the  State 
legislature.  It  also  shows  scenes  of 
marine  life  research  and  the  univer- 
sity forest  lands  development  pro- 
gram on  the  Gulf  Coast. 


Exceptional  New  Films 

ONE   GOD 

How  We  Worship  Him 

Bated  on  Iho  book  of  tome  title 
by  Florence  Mary  Fitch 
This  Tilm  presents  ttie  three  mojor  religious 
faiths    in    an    interesting    and    absorbing 
fashion.   Beautiful   music  —  orchestral  and 
choir. 

37  minutes  —  Rental  $10.00 

HUMAN    BEGINNINGS 

An  Eddie  Albert  Production 
A  mental  health  film  for  young  children, 
their  parents  and  their  teachers.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  foster  wholesome  ottiludes 
and  to  promote  the  emotional  security  of 
the  child. 

20  minutes  —  In  color  —  Rental   $7,50 

YOU   AND   YOUR   TIIME 

A   new  film   in   The  Art  of   Living  Series. 
Presents   typical    situations    involving   the 
proper  use  of  time  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion by  teen  age  groups. 
10  minutes  —  Rental  $2. SO  —  Sale   $4S.OO 

Write  tor  Free  Catalog  Listing 
Over  7  300  Carefully  Selected  Films 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS.^ 


NfW  YORK  19 
35  West  45fh  St. 

CHICAGO  3 
206  So.  Michigan  Av 


MN  FRANCISCO  2 
351  Turle  $f. 

DALUS  4 
3012  Maple  Avenue 


I    *     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS    ^     || 


EASTERN  STATES 

.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 

N.W.,  Washington  4,  Free  Catlog. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

Transportation    Bldg.,    ^Vashing- 


ton  6. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


.     SOUTH   CAROLINA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
Ave.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

.     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
viUe  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


Stanley-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
ington St.,  Quincy  69  and  20 
Shawmut   St.,   Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  78  West  Cen- 
tral Street,  Manchester. 

.     NEW   JERSEY     • 
Slidecraft  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW  YORK     . 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

35  West  45th  St.,  New  Yorlc  19. 

Institutional   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

1560  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

MoguU's,  68  \Vest  48th  St.,  New 
York   18,  N.Y. 

Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karei  Sound  Film  Library,  410 
Third  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


.     FLORIDA     • 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•  LOUISIANA     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  Poydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

•  MISSISSIPPI     . 

Jaiper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  Slate 
St.,  Jackson  2. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•     ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson,   Chicago   4,   Har.   2691. 
Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

206  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 
Swank     Motion    Pictures,    614    N. 

Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

•     INDIANA     . 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

.     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
Swank    Motion     Pictures,    614    N. 

Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 


.     MICHIGAN     • 

Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248    Gratiot 

Ave.,  Detroit  7. 
Jam  .Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 

Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St., 
Kalamazoo  8. 

.     MINNESOTA     . 

Midwest  Audio-Visual  Company, 

1504  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneap- 
olis 3.  26  N."  First  Ave.,  East 
Duluth. 

.     OHIO     • 

Academy    Film    Service    Inc.,    2300 
Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave., 

Cleveland  14. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 

Talbott  Building,  Dayton  2. 


.     TEXAS     . 

Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly  i| 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picttire  Biu-eau)  i| 

3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 

Audio    Video,    Incorporated,    400 

Ross  Avenue,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 

George    H.    MitcheU    Co.,    712 
Haskell,  Dallas  I. 


•     UTAH     . 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  E.  So.j 
Temple  St.,   Salt   Lake   City   10., 


CANADA 


General  Films  Limited 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast   Visual   Education   Co.,   6058 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046   Hollywood    Blvd.,   Los   An- 
geles 28. 

Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2. 

•     OREGON     . 

Moore's  Motion  Pitt  ii  re  Service,  306 

S.  W.  9th  Avenue,   Portland  5. 


Ave.,    Regin 


Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102nd  St.,  Edmonton,  AW 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mod 
treal,   Quebec. 

212    Lutz    St.,    Moncton,    Ne 
Brunswick. 

Branch,  175  Water  St.,  St.  JohnJ 
Newfoundland. 

156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  On 

535   W.   Georgia   St.,   Vancouv^ 
B.  C. 

810    Confederation    Life    Bl(%j 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    Ar. 
Montreal.  Quebec. 


Consult  These  Audio-Visual   Specialists   for  Your   School  Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION   DEALERS  LISTED  JN   THESE   PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  8c  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual    education 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mni  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 
service  outstanding. 


.  Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 


812  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 


CHICAGO    10,   ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICI 


\ 


MORE  Sludenl  Progress 
LESS  Teacher  Load 


ff 


The  Educational  Model 

S  0  U  i\  D  M  I  R  R  0  R 

is  a  complete  unit. 

Mode/  ^K  428-B  illustrated. 


Easy  to  carry  from  classroom  to 
classroom. 

Soundmirror  brings  professional 
standards  to  amateur  use.  Now 
being  used  with  outstanding 
success  for 

•  orchestra   and   band 
practice 

•  foreign  language  study 

•  speech  study  and 
correction 

•  music  appreciation 

•  dramatics 

•  stenography 


30  minufes  recording 
time,  per  reel  of  tape, 
fiti    c/assroom    work 
ichedules. 


OXCC^vt'  .  .  .  for  more  than  10  yeors 

leaders  in  magnetic  recording 

*Trade  Mark  Registered 


MORE  PUPILS  make  more  progress  — faster— when 
the  Soundmirror  is  used  in  teaching  than  the  records 
have  ever  shown  before."  Those  are  the  words  of  an 
eminent  educator  in  one  of  the  country's  great  universities. 
He  used  the  Soundmirror  — the  modern  magnetic  tape 
recorder  made  by  Brush— in  his  own  summer  course  and 
made  exact  tabulations  and  a  report  of  student  progress. 
He  found  student  improvement  rapid,  and  the  drudgery 
of  teacher  repetition  greatly  reduced. 

This  report  is  now  in  book  form  — just  off  the  press.  It 
shows  how  the  Soundmirror  can  help  instructors  reduce 
their  teacher  load,  and  achieve  rapid  student  progress  in 
the  fields  of  music,  drama,  speech,  language,  radio  train- 
ing, stenographic  drill. 

SOlIOIUiRROr 


FREE  copy  to  accredited  educators  .. 
the  complete  University  Report. 

Brush,  a   pioneer  in  the  development  of  magnetic  recording 
instruments,  wants  to  make  this  educational  report  available 
to  a//  educators.  Your  signature  on  the  coupon  below  will 
bring  you    a    copy  of  "Recordings   and    Self  Tutoring." 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


:j 


THE  BRUSH  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  D  4 
3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  witiiout  obligation,  the  report  on  "Recordings  and  Self 
Tutoring"  in  classes  where  the  SOUNDMIRROR  was  used. 


Name 

Address    

City 

Name  of  School 
Type  of  Work 

lir 


I 
I 


Zone Stale 


i 

a 


The  Library 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette  Ind 


•   ••••• 
* 

• 

• 
• 

• 

Produced  by  experienced  technicians  with  the  guidance  of  well-qualified 
classroom  teachers  and  curriculum  experts.  Jam  Handy  slidefilms  are  good  class- 
room teaching  tools. 

The  discussional,  or  reading  type  of  slidefilm  presents  ideas  quickly  and 
clearly — and  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student's  interest. 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  students  grasp  every  subject  more 
quickly  and  remember  it  longer  if  it  is  shown  to  them  in  pictorial  form.  Because 
Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures  make  the  subject  live  and  breathe,  they  remember. 
Visual  memory  is  added  to  that  of  the  spoken  word. 

Write  for  Jam  Handy  Films  or  for  informofion  about  these  helps. 

2821  EAST  GRAND  BOULEVARD    «    DETROIT  1 1,  MICHIGAN 


^JAM  HANDY 


I 

I 


See  &  Hear 


r 


DUR 


WORLD 
MIGHRDRS 


FE/lTURmG: 

AUDID-VISUAL  RESOURCES 
FDR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

witli  featured  contributions  by 
Grace  Entkhausen  •  John  Haefner 

•  Harris  Harvill  •  Roger  Albright 

•  Helen  Rachfortl  •  Glen  McCrack- 
en  •  Leo  Shapiro  •  William  G. 
Tyrell  •  Charles  Walden  and 
related  social  studv  references. 


SEE    &    HEAR    MAGAZINE    •    ISSUE    6    •    VOLUME    5 

INCLUDING    SELECTED    FILMS,    FILMSTRIPS    &    RECORDINGS 


A  New  TAPE  RECORDER 


With  Many  Effective 
Teaching  Applications 


Now  even  the  most  economy 
minded  school  budget  can  afford 
this  new  Ampro  miracle  of  tape 
recording.  The  record-breaking 
low  price  of  this  unit  now 
enables  every  school  to  make  full 
use  in  every  classroom  of  this  new 
teaching  aid  in  many  phases  of 
school  work— a  few  of  which  are 
listed  below.  For  the  complete 
story  of  this  revolutionary  tape 
recorder  —  use  coupon  below  — 
today! 


Features  of  the 

New  AMPRO  MAGNETIC  TAPE 

RECORDER  AND  PLAYBACK  UNIT 

1  Lowest  First  Cost 

Toda\s  tireatest  tape  recorder  value—  only  504.^0  com- 
plete! This  unit  otters  features  not  found  on  recorders 
selling  for  up  to  50%  more. 

2  2  Hours  of  Recording  on  One 
Standard  7"  Reel 

Alniint  tuiit  d.i  r/juib  recorded  maieruU  on  eacli  reel  of 
re-UiuhU  tape  ...  as  compared  with  conventional  tape 
recorders! 

3  Completely  Portable 

The  new  design  of  this  recorder  makes  possible  drastic 
savings  .  .  .  m  weiglit  and  bulk.  It  weighs  less  than  any 
other  recorder  on  the  market  today — a  rnttt  75  pounds 
—  complete,  in  case. 

4  Simplest  to  Operate 

A  \ouii,i:  cliild  can  operate  this  recorder.  Operation  has 
been  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  There  are  no  compli- 
cated gadgets  to  confuse  the  operator. 

5  Engineered,  Built  and 
Guaranteed  by  Ampro 

...  a  name  famous  for  more  than  20  years  for  hne 
craftsmanship  in  the  desi.mi  and  manutacture  ot 
precision  motion  picture  equipment. 

SEND   COUPON   FOR   CIRCULAR   giving  full 

details,  specifications,  and  illustrating  many  school  uses 
tor  this  basKally   new   tape  recorder. 


SPEECH    CORRECTION   can    be 

speeded  up,  made  more  effective 
through  the  use  of  before  and 
after  tape  recordings  of  students 
speech  defects. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  classes 
can  make  effective  use  of  tape  re- 
cordings of  expert  foreign  linguists 
.  .  ,  checking  their  class  recitations 
wjth  the  recorded  sequence. 


SLIDES  and  FILMSTRIPS  are  far 

more  effective-  in  class  studies 
through  the  use  of  tape  recorded 
commentaries   and    backgrounds. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  classes  may 
make  recordings  of  student  speech- 
es for  later  piay-back  with  cor- 
rections and  criticisms. 


CONTROLLED    DICTATION   for 

shorthand  and  seaetarial  classes 
IS  possible  with  handy,  low  cost 
tape  recordings  which  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 


TEACHING  MUSIC  can  be  simpli- 
hcd  by  using  tape  recordings  of 
professiunal  musicians  .  .  .compar- 
ing students"  efforts,  making  com- 
pari><.>ns  and  corrections 


AMPRO  CORPORATION 

2835  N.  Wejtern  Ave.,  Chicago  I  8,  Illinois 

Gentlemen; 

Please  rush  me  full  details  and  specifications  on  the  new  low 
cost   Ampro   Tape    Recorder   and    Ployback   Unit. 


General 
ision  Equipment 
Corporation 
Subsidiary 


ADDRESS- 


_ZONE_ 


Versafi/e.  New  "Insfrucfor"  300 

TRi-PURPOSE— SLIDES— FILMSTRIPS 
Threads  in  Quick  "Push-in-Styie" 


For  new  eas«  in  projecting  2"  x  2" 
ilidcs  and  single  and  double-frame 
Blmstrips,  this  is  the  projector  which 
you  should  choose!  Thread  film  in 
quick  "push-in-style'*  or  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  ,  .  .  change  to 
slides  or  back  to  filmstrips  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  .  .  .  advance  film  or 
turn  it  back}  as  you  please,  with  no 
danger  of  scratching  or  damaging 
film.  Maximum  illumination  with 
300-watt5  through  improved  optical 
system.  All  elements  coated.  With 
5"  S.V.E.  Wocoted  Anastigmat  lens 
and  case,  complete,  $90. 


THE  ONE  SOURCE  FOR  ALL 
FILMSTRIP  AND    PROJECTOR   NEEDS 


OnihcWoiito  Stotulaiul 


PRIMER  READING    SECOND  HALF 


Making  a  Speech 


Laidlaw  Brothers — Primary  Reading  Textfilms 

A  series  of  seven  color  and  one  black  and  white  filmstrip  prepared 
cooperatively  by  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.  and  S.  V.  E.  which  aims  to 
develop  a  primary  reading  vocabulary  and  reading  techniques  beginning 
with  Reading  Readiness  and  extending  through  Grade  three.  While 
these  films  are  closely  correlated  with  the  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  the 
reading  techniques  and  the  vocabulai^  developed  are  basic  to  any  good 
primary  reading  course. 


Each  color  filmstrip  with  captions  


$5.00 


Black  and  White  filmstrip  with  captions  . „ 3.00 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Picturol  Catalog  list- 
ing over  a  thousand  filmstrips  in  the  S.V.E.  Library. 


isn't  such  a  difficult  job  when  one  has  been  instructed  in 
the  fundamentals  of  organizing  the  material.  This  40-frame 
black  and  white  filmstrip,  *'How  To  Prepare  a  Speech", 
covers  the  subject  in  graphic  form  and  is  the  first  in  a  set 
of  eight  on  the  subject  of  *'The  Communication  of  Ideas 
and  Ideals**.  Prepared  by  Bess  Sondell,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  for  use  on  the  High  School  and  Junior  College 
level.  Interest  is  sustained  through  use  of  clever  cartoon 
illustrations. 


Each  filmstrip  with  captions  in  black  &  white-. 


$3.00 


DONT  MEMORIZE,  pal.  One 
good  sneeze  and  you're  sunk! 


SOCIETY    FOR   VISUAL    EDUCATION,    INC. 

1345  WEST  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 
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SINCE  GUTENBERG 

Our  Greatest  Medium 

SOME  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  attribute  the  great 
awakening  of  mankind  to  the  invention  of  mov- 
able type  —  to  the  Gutenberg  press.  Certainly  the 
storehouse  of  man's  thinking,  social  planning,  ideals 
and  philosophies  have  been  the  printed  pages  of  millions 
of  volumes  manufactured  at  low  cost,  distributed  among 
ever-widening  population  groups. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  the  printed  textbook  was 
making  its  advent  in  American  education.  It  was  the 
release  of  ideas  to  ever-increasing  numbers  of  young 
minds  eagerly  pursuing  their  search  for  information  — 
information  which  has  developed  the  greatest  technol- 
ogy of  all  timel 

Today,  however,  many  social  scientists  are  seriously 
contemplating  the  emergence  of  the  greatest  medium 
for  the  communication  of  ideas  since  Gutenberg  —  the 
teaching  film,  which  as  it  combines  sight  and  sound,  is 
capable  of  revealing  the  world  in  any  classroom  of 
America. 

This  new  medium  is  accessible  to  the  remote  one- 
room  rural  school  on  the  upland  area  of  San  Bernadino 
County,  or  to  tire  crowded  third  floor  of  School  District 
#37  in  metropolitan  New  York. 

This  new  medium  can  gather  and  reconcile  the  care- 
ful thinking  of  frontier  minds  and  organize  that  in- 
formation attractively  so  as  to  make  its  visual  message 
perceptible  to  primary  or  intermediate-grade  children 
or  under  different  format  to  advanced  learners. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  teaching  film  has  become  an 
authentic  and  vivid  addition  to  classroom  instruction. 
Its  co-worker,  the  filmstrip,  has  been  added  in  increasing 
numbers  of  cases  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  leisurely 
examination,  questioning,  discussion  and  reference  to 
a  captured  portion  of  a  photographic  document  which 
moments  before  might  have  been  revealed  in  16mm 
sound  and  motion  sequences. 

Together  this  pair  is  a  welcome  addition  to  classroom 
instruction  because  it  offers  that  thing  which  thinking 
teachers  have  for  years  been  searching  to  accomplish; 
namely,  the  setting  up  of  backgrounds  of  experiential 
information  upon  which  the  child  can  then  more  intelli- 
gently pursue  his  reading  and  simple  research  activities. 

The  growth  of  interested  "publication"  groups  in  the 
production  of  these  films  is  marked  on  one  hand  by 
the  great  and  colossal  frontier  enterprise  of  Coronet, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Jam  Handy,  McGraw-Hill, 
S.V.E.,  Young  America  and  a  host  of  others.  Concurrent- 
ly with  this  development  of  the  teaching  film,  comes 
a  new  "voice"  from  the  West  Coast.  There,  a  small 
group  of  experienced  photographers  and  school  people 
are  asking  themselves  the  question:  What  can  be  ac- 
complished when  school  people  work  hand-in-hand  with 
a  small  group  of  independent  producers  whose  major 
objective  is  to  pinpoint  segments  of  the  curriculum 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  characteristics  of  this 
miraculous  teaching  medium,    16mm  sound  films? 

The  Allied  Independent  Producers  with  their  films  in 
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SEE   and    HEAR 


At 

the 
Head 

of 

the 

Class 


Coronet  Films 


Yes,  in  classrooms  across  the  nation,  you'll  And  Coronet  Films— unsurpassed  In 
the  audio-visual  field.  Check  these  Coronet  advantages— no  other  producer 
can  offer  so  much! 


PRODUCTION: 

Coronet's  speciol  techniques  .  . 
In  the  only  studio  of  its  liind  . 
way  you  would  teach. 


developed 
,  teach  the 


SELECTION: 

the  nation's  largest  production  program 
brings  you  a  new  group  of  films  every 
month  through  the  year  .  .  .  offers  you  the 
widest  range  of  subjects  with  up-to-date 
sound  and  picture  treatment. 


AUTHENTICITY:    . 

each  film  is  personally  supervised  during 
production  by  on  outstanding  educational 
authority  .  .  .  assures  you  subject  treatment 
that  fits  your  academic  needs. 

UTILIZATION:  ° 

valuable  teaching  aids  accompany  every 
Coronet  film  . .  .  Teachers'  Guides  and  sup- 
plementary material  . .  .  insure  full,  perma- 
nent use  of  every  film. 


Plan  NOW  to  bring  Coronet  instructional  Films  into  your  school  or  school  system. 
Remember  ...  in  nearly  every  subject  .  .  .  ot  every  grade  level,  there  Is  a 
Coronet  film;  Why  not  put  a  Coronet  film  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  YOUR  CLASS? 


Released  This  Month 


FILING    PROCEDURES   IN    BUSINESS  SPARKY,  THE   COLT 

HOW   TO    OBSERVE  THE   MEANING    OF   FEUDALISM 

LANGUAGE   OF   MATHEMATICS  GRAVITY 

FRISKY,  THE   CALF  LEARNING  FROM  CLASS  DISCUSSION 


To  receive  YOUR  Coronet  Films  f 

catalog  and  1950  supplement, 
•imply  fill  in  this  handy  form 
and  mail  to: 


Coronet  Films 


CORONET    BUILDING   •   CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 


Nome  — 
Addrau- 
City 


School 
Position 


Zone Stole- 


"Our  World  Neighbors" 


Franklin 


wherever  previewed 

these  great  new  EBFilms 

have  been  acclaimed 


1 


m 


THE  FINEST  FILMS  FOR 
ENGLISH  CLASSES  EVER  MADE! 


Jefferson 


Encyclopaedia 

Britannica   Films 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SERIES 


Longfellow 

Order  from  your  local   EBF   representa- 
tive, or  write  EBF.  Wilmette. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  inc. 


Wilmette,  Illinois 

New  York  •  London  •  Chicago  •  Wilmette  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas  •  Pasadena 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
the  fields  of  social  studies  and  science  offer  welcome 
supplements  to  the  ever-growing  sound  film  production 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  modern  school. 

They,  together  with  film  producers  per  se  and  several 
old-line  text  publishers  who  are  now  swinging  their 
weight  into  the  production  of  16mm  films  are  producing 
the  new  hope  through  which  American  education  can 
bring  its  youth  necessary  background  experiences  upon 
which  socially-desired  attitudes  can  be  built  —  attitudes 
which  will  help  the  youth  of  today  solve  the  yet  to  be 
revealed  problems  of  tomorrow's  world! 

Since  Gutenberg  —  the  greatest  invention!  Since 
Gutenberg  —  a  medium  of  communication  that  tran- 
scends the  old  barriers  of  linguistics,  of  illiteracy. 
Through  the  sound  motion  picture  film  all  can  "see 
and  hear"  and  upon   new   understanding  build  ever 

more  lofty  ideals! 

-W.  A.  Wittich,  Editor 

Sight  and  Sound  in  the  Month's  News: 
if  A  comprehensive  report  of  the  recent  DAVI-AASA 
Atlantic  Gity  Gonlerence  of  February  26-March  2  will 
be  presented  in  these  pages  next  month.  The  space 
demands  of  our  Mid-Century  and  Social  Science  issues 
did  not  permit  pre-convention  coverage  but  this  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  audio-visual  con- 
ferences in  recent  history  and  it  will  be  faithfully 
reviewed. 

•k  The  BIS  motion  picture  Daybreak  in  UDI  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  as  a  candidate  for  the  best  documentary  film 
award  of  1949.  The  films  tells  of  the  ettoris  of  an 
African  tribe  to  carry  out  a  community  project  and  is 
distributed  in  the  U.  S.  by  regional  British  Information 
Service  offices. 

■k  Under  a  plan  originated  by  the  National  Education 
Association  the  March  of  Time  film  The  Fight  for 
Better  Schools  is  going  to  be  leased  to  educational 
groups  at  about  half  the  standard  price.  Order  blanks 
for  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  NEA,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  NVV,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Terms  of 
the  lease  call  for  use  of  the  16nnn  prints  until  Decem- 
Ijer  31,  1950,  for  |25. 

if  The  1950  National  Audio-Visual  Convention  has 
been  announced  for  Chicago's  Hotel  Sherman  during 
July  30'to  August  2.  Bringing  together  members  of  the 
Educational  Film  Library  Association,  the  Film  Coun- 
cil of  America  as  well  as  dealers  in  the  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  the  convention  will  feature  an 
.\udio-Visual  Trade  Show.  Roa  Birch,  president  of 
the  Photoart  Visual  Service,  Milwaukee,  is  chairman 
of  these  convention  arrangements.  • 


SOUND  RECORDING    at  a  reasonable  cost 

High  fidelity  16  or  35.    Quality  guaranteed. 

Complete  studio  and  laboratory  services: 

Color  printing   and   lacquer  coating. 

ESCAR  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE,  INC. 

7315  Carnegie  Ave.  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Phone:  Endicott  2707 


i 


SEE    and    HEAR 


1.1 


We  "wish  "we  didn't  have  to 
FEINT  this  ad! 


We'd  rather  show  you  how  much  audio-visual 
methods  can  add  to  your  whole  school  program  — 
make  your  teaching  really  come  alive! 

Ask  your  nearest  Bell  &  Howell  representative 
to  arrange  for  you  to  see  our  special  sound  film, 
"The  Show  Must  Go  On."  It  tells  just  what  fea- 
tures you  should  look  for  in  a  projector  to  make 
your  audio-visual  program  most  effective. 


You  buy  for  a  lifetime  when  you  buy 


Good  projection  is  absolutely  es- 
sential in  classroom  work.  With  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  you  get 
unobtrusive  operation  . . .  depend- 
able performance  that  means  most 
hours  of  projection  time.  And  it's 
guaranteed  for  life*.  With  six-inch 
built-in  speaker.  $399.50.  (Larger, 
separate  speakers  available.) 


♦During  life  of  the  product,  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  material 
will  be  remedied  free  (except  transportation). 


Bell  £  Ho\irell 

7184  McCoRMiCK  Road,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 


'Our  World   Neighbors" 


A   Group  of   Japonese   Musicians 


DO   YOU    BELIEVE 


DO   YOU    BELIEVE 


in  promoting  international 
understanding  ? 

high  quality  films  can  con- 
tribute to  an  improved  in- 
ternational understanding? 


If  so,  then  you  will  want  to  study  carefully 

YOUR  CHECK-LIST  OF  JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTIONS 

Are  all   of  these  titles  in  your  library? 

Are  you  making  effective  use  of  them? 

Do  you  need  additional  prints? 


ARTISANS   OF 
FLORENCE 

BOUNDARY  LINES 

BREAD  AND  WINE 

CHILDREN  OF  RUSSIA 

HOW  RUSSIANS  PLAY 

ITALY  REBUILDS 

JAPANESE  FAMILY 

MARY  VISITS  POLAND 


PACIFIC  ISLAND 
PEIPING  FAMILY 
PEOPLE  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 
PICTURE  IN 
YOUR  MIND 
POLAND 
RUSSIAN  CHILD- 
REN'S RAILWAY 
SAMPAN  FAMILY 


To  rent  prints  of  these  subjects  order  from  your  Film  Rental  Library. 

To  purchase  prints  order  from  your  Visual  Education  Dealer  or  directly 
from  the  International  Film  Foundation. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  Inc. 

1  600    Broadway  New   York    1  9.  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  FILMS 

•k  To  ])ro\  ide  the  very  extensive  add- 
ed readership  of  this  "World  Neigh- 
bors" issue  of  See  &  Hear  with  as 
many  related  social  studies  film 
sources  as  possible,  tiiis  department 
will  limit  its  listings  to  that  area. 
We  resume  general  "new  materials" 
listings  next  month,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  latest  Science  Edu- 
cation resources. 

♦  The  social  studies,  coincidentally, 
came   in   for  considerable  attention 


from  producers  these  recent  months. 
Academy,  Coronet,  Eli  Fihns,  Frith, 
Films  of  the  Nations,  and  Young 
America  are  among  those  with  at 
least  one  or  more  scries  in  this  field. 
Academy  Films  is  continuing  its 
Great  Rivers  series  with  the  filming 
of  The  Nile  River;  Coronet's  latest 
are  Two  Views  on  Socialism  (li/^ 
reels,  snd) ;  Earning  Money  While 
Going  to  School  (1  reel,  snd) ;  How 
to  Think  (li/^  reels,  snd)  and 
France:  Background  for  Literature 
(1    reel,   snd).    As   usual,   all    these 


Coronet  releases  are  available  in 
either  black  and  white  or  in  color. 

JHO  "Health  Adventure"  Series 

♦  Jam  Handy's  School  Service  De- 
partment (Detroit  10,  Michigan)  has 
just  announced  a  forthcoming 
Health  Adventures  program  of  nine 
slidefilms.  Of  especial  interest-  to  all 
school  health  services,  the  new  two- 
phase  program  will  also  be  valuable 
to  city  and  county  health  depart- 
ments for  local  and  regional  health 
education  work.  Details  will  be  en- 
larged in  the  following  issue,  some- 
what closer  to  the  actual  release  date 
next  month.  For  social  science  refer- 
ence, the  JHO  slidefilms  on  Our 
Earth  are  recommended  for  basic 
geography  and  physiography  classes. 

EB  Films  Lists  These  New  Subjects 

♦  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  films 
just  announced  include  Circus  Day 
in  Our  Town  (Ii/,  reels,  snd)  for 
primary  graders;  The  Nurse  (1  reel, 
snd)  which  continues  EBF's  series  on 
"Conununity  Helpers"  and  motivates 
children  toward  -  thinking  of  the 
nurse  as  an  important  guardian  of 
health  in  the  community.  The  Nurse 
also  has  vocational  guidance  possi- 
bilities for  girls  interested  in  nursing 
as  a  profession. 

♦  Yours  is  the  Land  is  a  third  EB 
Film  of  recent  date,  especially  suited 
to  the  social  studies,  and  dealing 
with  national  problems  of  land,  for- 
est and  water  conservation  (2  reels, 
snd  and  color) .  Several  other  EB 
releases  such  as  Life  of  a  Plant;  The 
Ears  arid  Hearing  will  be  more  ex- 
tensively reviewed- in  the  Science  is- 
sue coming  up. 

See  Lands  Overseas  Via  FON 

♦  Youth  and  Summer  in  Sweden  (2 
reel,  snd)  is  typical  of  the  full  range 
of  social  studies  material  available 
from  Films  of  the  Nations,  national 
film  distributor  for  representative 
agencies  of  overseas  lands,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  Films  of 
South  Africa,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
other  lands  including  Britain  and 
Scotland,  are  specialties  of  FON. 

Frith  Covers  the  Social  Studies 

♦  Frith  Films'  social  studies  mate- 
rial includes  the  following  recom- 
mended titles:  The  U.  S.  Customs 
Safeguards  Our  Foreign  Trade  (li/o 
reels,  snd  and  color) ;  Guardians  of 

(continued  on  page  thirty-two) 


SEE   and    HEAR 


<^ 


Learning  Time...  1/2 
Teaching  Time... 3/ 5 

TAPE-RECORDING  STUDIES 


The  Educational  Model 

S  0  U  O  M  1  R  R  0  R 

is  a  complete  unit. 

Mode/  &K  428-6  illustrated. 

Easy  to  carry  from  classroom  to 

classroom. 

Soundmirror  brings  professional 

standards  to  amateur  use.   Now 

being  used  with  outstanding 

success  for 

•  orchestra  and   band 
practice 

•  foreign  language  study 

•  speech  study  and 
correction 

•  music  appreciation 

•  dramatics 

•  stenography 

•  student  practice  sessions 

•  aid  to  repetitive  drill  work 


30  m'lnufes  recording 
time,  per  reel  of  tape, 
His   ctasiroom    work 
schedules. 


OtCC^H'  .  .  .  for  more  *hon  10  years 
leaders  in  magnetic  recording 

*Trade  Mark  Registered 


•  Instructors  who  used  new  teaching 
techniques  with  Soundmirror  in  their 
work  knew  that  students  were  mastering  work  more 
quickly  and  more  thoroughly  .  .  .  knew  that  this  was  being 
accomplished  with  less  effort  on  both  students'  and 
teachers'  part. 

Now  authoritative  tests  have  been  made  in  a  leading 
midwestern  university— tests  that  show  amazing  results  in 
student  achievement.  One  of  the  rewarding  results  has  been 
the  amazing  gain  in  teaching  effectiveness— how,  without 
the  drudgery  of  repetition,  the  teacher  uses  Soundmirror 
"Magic  Ribbon"  recording  tape  and  the  students  hear  the 
teacher's  instructions  in  practice  rooms  as  many  times  as 
they  wish  without  the  necessity  of  the  teacher's  presence. 

Whatever  you  teach  or  supervise,  this  report  now  in 
booklet  form  contains  information  valuable  to  you.  Its 
price  is  50<',  but  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  accredited 
teachers.  Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

SOMDIUIRROr 


%iHD  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  BRUSH  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  Depl.  D-S 
340S  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  report  on  "Recordings  and  Self 
Tutoring"  in  classes  where  the  SOUNDMIRROR  was  used. 


Name 

Address   

City 

Name  of  School . 
Type  oj  Work  - 


Zone  . 


Stale 


"Our  World  Neighbors" 


FILMS  FROM  BRITAIN 
COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


ACHIMOTA 

During  the  last  generation  mony  educational 
centers  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  African 
Gold  Coost.  One  of  these  colleges  was  built  at 
Achimoto  and  endowed  by  the  Government.  The 
college  is  coeducationol  and  residential;  the  stafT 
both  European  and  African,  Their  purpose  Is  to 
train  teochers  to  meet  the  dire  need  of  new  schools. 


they  thrive  and  prosper.  The  film  presents  a 
detailed  picture  of  their  daily  life-and  shows  the 
preparations  for  a  wedding  ceremony  and  the 
building    of   a    house   for    the   bridal    couple. 


32   minutes 


Rental   $2.50 


19   minutes 


Rental    $7.50 


DAYBREAK    IN    UDI 

Produced  by  the  Crown  Film  Unit  for  the  Colonial 
OfRce,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment, this  film  tells  a  unique  tale  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  maternity  home  by  the  initiative  end  ef- 
forts of  the  natives  themselves.  The  trials  attendant 
on  a  scheme  of  such  local  mognitude  are  vividly 
portrayed  and  the  District  Officer  of  Udi  Division 
plays  his   real-life  role. 

45    minutes  Rental   $6.00 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

The  survey  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  British 
in  Antarctica  was  produced  for  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  men  who  comprise  the  various  meteorological 
units  serve  for  a  minimum  of  two  years.  They 
beom  weather  reports  to  shipping  I  ones  and  by 
constant  surveys  gradually  map  out  the  frozen 
lends   of   the   south. 

TO    minutes  Rental    $1.50 


FATHER   AND    SON 

In  the  villages  of  Africa,  the  older  generation  is 
still  hounted  by  ancient  fears  and  superstitions. 
Education  has  broadened  that  view  of  the  younger 
people.  This  is  the  story  of  o  young  Petty  Officer, 
who  returns  to  his  village  on  leave.  In  the  face 
of  much  opposition,  he  is  able  to  Introduce  modern 
ideas  on  agriculture,  medical  treatment  and  navi- 
gation. 

14    minutes  Rental    $7.50 


FIGHT    FOR    LIFE 

The  barren  country  of  the  Northern  Gold  Coast  is 
being  reclaimed  by  o  Government  project.  This 
project  aims  to  enrich  the  soil,  to  conquer  the 
pests  which  destroy  cattle,  and  to  teach  the 
African  people  the  basic  principles  of  scientific 
farming.  The  commentary  wos  written  by  Julian 
Huxley.     Produced   for   the   Colonial   Office. 

17   minutes 


HERE  IS  THE  GOLD  COAST 

West  Africa  is  energetically  meeting  the  challenge 
to  catch  up  with  the  modern  world.  In  the  Gold 
Coast,  modern  cities  like  Accra  have  progressed 
rapidly,  but  the  hinterland  is  still  primitive  and 
poor.  The  British  Government  has  allotted  fourteen 
million  dollars  for  the  development  and  welfare 
of  the  colony.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the 
much  needed  wells,  on  scientific  farming,  on 
hygiene  education.  Mobile  medical  units  travel 
from  village  to  village  and  successfully  combat 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  such  as  yaws. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  exports  are  increasing, 
for  many  countries  buy  such  things  as  bauxite, 
cocoa,  gold  and  manganese  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
More  schools  are  being  opened,  more  children  are 
going  to  them.  There  is  much  to  be  desired  and 
there  Is  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the  need  has  been 
recognized  ond  Africans  hove  the  will  and  ability 
to  reach  their  goal. 

35    minutes  Rental   $5.00 


A   MAMPRUSI    VILLAGE 

The  MamprusI  people  of  the  African  Gold  Coast 
have  olreody  achieved  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  District  Commissioner  acts  os  advisor 
to  the  local  chiefs,  who  collect  taxes,  budget  the 
income,  and  maintain  law  ond  order.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Momprusi 
odminlsler  justice  In  their  own  courts,  develop  the 
school  system  and  strive  to  attain  o  higher  standard 
of    living. 

70   minutes 


Rental   $5.00 


PARTNERS 


The  needs  of  East  Africa  are  gradually  being  met 
by  a  partnership  of  the  white  man  with  his  skill  and 
experience  and  the  native  Afrlcon  with  his  desire 
to  help  himself  and  his  backward  country.  The 
Africans  are  learning  engineering,  medicine, 
science,  hygiene,  and  agriculture,  and  they  are 
passing  their  knowledge  on  to  their  fellow  country- 
men. 


17    minutes 


Rental   $2.50 


Renfoi  $2.so      VOICES    OF   MALAYA 


HAUSA   VILLAGE 

Hausa  Vllloge  lies  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  its 
inhobitonts  are  Mohammedans.  Many  of  their  cus- 
toms are  primitive,  but  they  opply  themselves 
with   so   much   energy   to  farming   and   fishing   th.it 


This  is  an  account  of  life  In  Malaya  today.  Still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  war,  famine  and  politi- 
cal upheaval,  five  million  people  of  four  races  — 
Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  ond  European  —  ore  work- 
ing side  by  side,  endeavouring  to  bring  to  Malaya 
a  life  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Produced  by  the 
Crown  Film  Unit  for  the  Colonial  Office. 


35    minutes 


Rental  $5.00 


■  Films  from  Britain  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

30  Rockefeller  Plozo,  New  York  20 

or  from  conveniently  located  B.I.S.  or  Britisti  Consulate  offices  in 

Boston,   Chicago,   Detroit,   Houston,   Los   Angeles,   Son    Francisco, 

Seattle  and  Wasliington,  D.C. 

and  from  numerous  educational  and  commercial 

film  libraries. 


Epics  of  History 
for  Our  Scliools 

A  Teaching  Film  Report  of  the 

Audio-Visual  Committee,  National 

Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

by  Roger  Albright 

Director,  Educational  Services, 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 

HISTORY  STUDENTS  OF 
TODAY  are  now  able  to  re- 
live the  world  e\ents  of  the 
past  in  their  own  classroom.  For 
these  students  now  have  access  to 
the  vivid  scenes  from  all  of  the  his- 
toric feature  pictures  that  have  been 
produced  since  the  entertainment 
film  industry  began. 

Such  films  as  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii, Crusaders,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  contain  historic  chronicles 
that  history  students  up  to  now  have 
been  thumbing  through  textbooks  to 
learn  about. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  historic 
lilms  in  this  way  began  at  the  1946 
aniuial  meeting  of  the  National 
Coinicil  on  the  Social  Studies.  It  was 
here  that  the  N.C.S.S.  Audio-Visual 
Committee,  led  by  Maryland  State 
Teacher  College's  Dr.  Williaiu  H. 
Hartley,  was  asked  to  contact  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  to  see  if  suit- 
able social  study  material  could  be 
excerpted  from  existing  entertain- 
ment films  for  classroom  use. 

Their  idea  had  come  from  some 
English  literature  films  which  had 
used  scenes  from  David  Copperfield, 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  otiiers.  Dr. 
Hartley  wrote  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Inc.  and,  as 
a  result,  began  a  continuing  and 
fruitful  relationship.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  National  Council's  .Audio- 
Visual  Committee  would  determine 
I  he  content  of  the  film  excerpts  by 
selecting  the  footage  to  be  used. 

In  New  York  the  feature  pictures 
were  to  be  made  available  with  the 
excerpting  siipcr\iscd  by  John  E. 
Hraslin  of  Te;iching  Film  Custo- 
dians, Inc.  which  was  to  assume  all 
finances  involved.  Committee  mem- 
ijers  would  give  their  services  with- 
out compensation. 

The  committee  held  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  in  March,  1947,  at  which 
(continued  on  page  thirtv-one) 
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The  United  Nations  Assembly  in^scssinn  at  Lake  Success. 


We  Visualize  the  Social  Studies 

by  Harris  Harvill 

Professor  of  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Troy,  Alabama 


FOR  THE  PAST  FIFTEEN  MONTHS,  Under  a  new  Direc- 
tor of  Secondary  Education,  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Troy,  Alabama  has  been  rethinking 
and  reorganizing  its  program  for  the  training  of  second- 
ary school  teachers.  One  significant  phase  of  this  evolv- 
ing program  of  teacher  training  has  been  to  determine 
the  extent  and  place  of  emphasis  to  be  devoted  to 
audio-visual  materials  and  techniques  of  instruction. 

During  the  fifteen  month  period  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  teachers-in-iraining  or  teachers-in- 
service,  both  in  regular  session  classes  or  in  on-campus 
and  off-campus  extension  classes  have  either  taken  an 
elective  course  in  audio-visual  materials  and  methods 
or  have  taken  general  methods  courses  in  which  con- 
siderable emphasis  was  placed  on  auditory  and  \isual 
teaching  materials.  Out  of  this  effort  to  evolve  a  re- 
vitalized teacher  training  program  have  come  several 
convictions  which  seem   fairly  significant: 

Con^viction  Number  One:  Audio-\  isiial  teaching  ma- 
terials may  be  necessary  in  all  fields  of  instruction; 
they  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  field  of  social 
studies.  The  necessity  for  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  social  studies  has  an  urgency  about 
it  almost  terrifying  in  its  immediacy. 

For  who  but  the  social  scientist  shall  guide  the  dis- 
turbed, hostile,  embittered  men  toward  understandings, 
skills  and  tolerances  by  which  they  may  live  in  relative 
peace?  Who  but  the  social  scientist  can  chain  the  terri- 
fying monster  inileased  by  modern  technology?  Who 
but  the  social  scientist  shall  envision  the  productive 
power  of  science  harnessed  for  the  welfare  of  mankind? 
Who  shall  hold  aloft  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life 
in    a   democratic    society?     How    can    these    things    be 


adequately  taught  without  enlisting  the  most  powerful 
of  teaching  tools? 

For  the  modern  American  citizen  there  is  so  much 
to  learn  and  so  little  time  for  learning.  Kaleidoscopic 
social  change  has  produced  problems  gargantuan  and 
complex.  The  information  and  understanding  de- 
manded of  today's  citizen  is  amazingly  wide  in  scope. 
Information  presented  in  graphic  form  furnishes  an 
economical  method  of  learning  and  a  powerful  mode' 
of  commiuiication  for  this  high-speed  commercial  and 
industrial  society.  Proficiency  by  students  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  data  presented  in  visual  and  graphic  form 
and  student  skill  in  synthesizing  information  for  graphic 
and  precise  presciuation  must  be  a  primary  goal  of 
every  social  studies  teacher. 

More  than  any  other  instructor  the  social  studies 
teacher  must  concern  himself  with  the  attitudes  of  his 
students.  Attitudes  based  on  ignorance  are  the  enemies 
of  democracy.  The  motion  picture  film  with  its  un- 
equaled  emotional  appeal  is  the  most  powerful  tool  for 
teaching  desirable  attitudes  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
social  studies  teacher. 

Comments  of  high  school  students  heard  recently  in 
the  deep  South  after  viewing  T.F.C.'s  The  Process  of 
Law  Denied  attest  to  the  power  of  the  motion  picture 
film  to  change  student  attitudes  toward  lynching.  More 
excellent  film  material  aimed  directly  at  the  teaching 
of  democratic  attitudes  must  be  used  by  the  social  studies 
teachers.   More  such  material  should  be  manufactured. 

Conviction  Number  Two:  Audio-visual  aids  to  teaching 
are  here  to  stay.  A  naive  suggestion?  Does  not  every- 
body know  that?  Unfortimately,  no.  Only  recently  a 
state  school  officer  —  a  mature  and  respected  school  man 
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We  Visualize  tlie  Social  Studies: 


(continued    from    the    preceding   page) 
—  speaking  to  an  informal  group  of  school  people,  said 
in  evident  perplexity,  "I  don't  know  how  much  1  go 
along  with  all  this  audio-visual  aids  business." 

A  college  administrator,  highly  regarded  for  his  con- 
tributions to  education  in  the  region,  demurred  at 
sponsoring  an  audio-visual  conference,  reluctant  to  have 
his  college  accused  of  promoting  a  "fad." 

Both  of  these  men  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
quick  to  agree,  if  pressed,  that  their  opposition  was 
directed  only  against  unwise  and  frivolous  use  of  audi- 
tory and  visual  devices.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  neither  of  these  important  educators,  symbolic  of 
countless  contemporaries,  had  reached  the  point  in  ' 
their  thinking  where  they  could  accept  as  basic  educa- 
tional philosophy  the  idea  that  projected  as  well  as 
unprojected  audio-visual  teaching  materials  are  here  to 
stay.  They  failed  to  realize  that,  since  this  is  so,  it 
behooves  every  teacher  training  institution  and  public 
school  administrator  to  promote  an  intensive  and  con- 
tiuous  program  of  teacher  education  to  get  proper  and 
efficient  use  of  motion  picture  films,  filmstrips,  slides, 
recordings  and  other  audio-visual  aids  to  teaching. 

Young  teachers  and  older  untrained  teachers  must 
be  prevented  from  ill-considered  practices  which  jeopar- 
dize public  respect  and  support  for  the  entire  audio- 
\isual  program  of  the  school. 

The  use  of  mechanical  audio-visual  devices  in  schools 
(comparable  to  the  recent  history  of  vitamins)  has  passed 
through  the  successive  stages  of  wild  prophec)',  trial 
and  error,  the  debunking  stage,  and  finally  full-fledged 
acceptance  of  value.  Recent  articles  and  editorials  — 
written  by  staunch  advocates  of  audio-visual  teaching 
materials  —  poked  fun  at  adolescent  ideas  and  extreme 
practices  in  the  audio-visual  field.  They  are  really  a 
healthy  sign,  an  evidence  of  growth  and  maturity.  One 
may  laugh  at  past  errors  and  outgrown  ideas  only  when 
present  status  assures  acceptance  and  security.  Audio- 
\isual  aids  to  teaching  are  definitely  here  to  stay. 

Conviction  Number  Three:  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  producers  and  distributors  of  audio-visual  teach- 
ing materials  are  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  give 
school  people  the  kind  of  teaching  materials  they  ask 
for.  The  traditional  and  pro\incial  distrust  of  the 
salesman  can,  it  is  evident,  be  immediately  discarded. 
Many  representati\'es  of  producers  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials are  themselves  trained  school  men.  Distinguished 
educators  collaborate  in  the  production  of  most  visual 
and  auditory  teaching  materials.  Dealers  seem  sincerely 
desirous  of  dealing  honestly  with  their  school  customers. 
If  school  people  do  not  get  the  kind  of  audio-visual 
materials  they  clesire,  they  must  blame  their  own  lack 


Members  of  the  Hamilton  {Ontario)  Film  Council  learn  about  audio-visual  equipment. 

UNITING  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


•k  The  range  ot  the  social  studies  embraces 
the  common  interests  of  \oiing  and  old  in 
these  davs  of  complex  imernational  relations 
and  the  manifold  problems  of  hmnan  relations 
in  cverydax    li\ing.    Within  the  ideal  of  the 


Film  Council  of  America,  there  is  a  meeting 
place  for  professional  educators  and  those 
^vhom  the  school  serves  in  all  the  community. 
Together  they  learn  about  the  problems  and 
potential  of  the  informational  film.        — OHC 


of  critical  mindedness  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
their  own  needs.  The  sincerity  of  the  producers  of 
audio-visual  teaching  materials  deserves  commendation. 
However,  such  producers  must,  as  consistent  policy, 
utilize  every  improved  method  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution possible  in  order  to  reduce  prices  and  lower 
the  cost  of  audio-visual  materials  to  the  schools.  The 
future  of  the  industrv  depends  on  this  as  much  as  it 
depends  on  increased  taxation  to  finance  audio-visual 
programs  in  school  systems. 

Conviction  Number  Four:  Much  mediocre  teaching 
hides  behind  the  flippant  statement,  "Audio-\isual  aids 
to  teaching  are  nothing  new.  Good  teachers  have  always 
used  audio-visual  aids."  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
best  teachers  throughout  the  ages  have  made  use  of 
auditory  and  visual  teaching  devices,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  many  teachers  today  would  be  far  more  effecti\e 
teachers  if  they  woidd  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
variety  of  neie  audio-\isuaI  materials  a\ailablc  to  the 
modern  teacher  and  the  multiplicitx  of  ingenious  and 
fruitful  techniques  possible  in  the  audio-visual  field. 
.•V  quick  survev  of  an\  average  group  of  teachers  to 
ascertain  their  acquaintance  with  available  audio-\  isual 
material  in  a  particular  teaching  field  would  likch 
produce  eye-openitig,  perhaps  discouraging,  data. 

For  modern  social  studies  student,  abstractions  nuist 
come  to  life  through  concrete  experiencing.  The  realitx 
of   the   past   must   be   seen    in    its   relationship    to    the 


present.  Pressing  personal  problems  demand  the  kind 
of  guidance  in  which  visual  and  auditory  devices  can 
assist.  Global  concepts  demand  map  consciousness  and 
intelligence.  AVorld  neighbors  must  be  vicariously  vis- 
ited and  luiderstood. 

The  proper,  critical  and  consistent  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  is  a  must  for  the  successful  teacher  of  the 
social  studies  —  and  imperative  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  • 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

.  .  .  For  the  modern  social  studies  student,  ab- 
stractions must  come  to  life  through  concrete  ex- 
periencing. The  reality  of  the  past  must  be  seen  in 
its  relationship  to  the  present.  Pressing  personal 
problems  demand  the  kind  of  guidance  in  which 
visual  and  auditory  devices  can  assist.  Global 
concepts  demand  map  consciousness  and  intelli- 
gence. World  neighbors  must  be  vicariously  vis- 
ited and  understood. 

The  proper,  critical  and  consistent  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  is  a  must  for  the  successful  teacher 
of  the  social  studies  —  and  imperative  for  the 
future  of  .\merican  democracv  .  .  . 
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The  Film  in  Intergroup  Relations 

by  Leo  Shapiro 

Director,  Department  of  Education,  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith 


AN  ARTICLE  which  attempts  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject suggested  in  the  above  title  usually  makes 
.  its  examination  in  a  general  way.  Its  experi- 
ences are  set  forth  as  fairly  universal  experiences;  its 
conclusions  tend  to  be  stated  as  universal  or  at  least 
quasi-universal.  The  purpose  here  is  rather  to  describe 
the  inter-relationship  of  audio-visual  and  human  rela- 
tions materials,  techniques,  values,  problems,  in  tenns 
of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the  agencies  (but  let  it  be 
understood,  just  one  of  them)  which  have  done  consid- . 
erable  work  in  this  field. 

I  have  chosen,  as  my  agency,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  for  obvious  reasons  of  first-hand 
familiarity.  I  might  just  as  \alidly  ha\e  chosen  any 
number  of  other  organizations  with  similar  purposes  and 
related  audio-visual  activities. 

Real  Interest  in  the  Audio-Visual  Field 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  ADL 
has  had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  audio-visual 
field  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Our  interest 
can  be  inferred  from  the  kind  of  financial  commitment 
which  we  have  made  to  this  field,  a  financial  commit- 
ment which  ranges  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  for  a  single 
filmstrip,  to  some  $30,000  for  a  sound  film.  We. have 
been  interested  in  various  types  of  the  film  medium  — 
filmstrips,  sound  slidefilms,  one-reel  productions, 
graphics,  etc.  In  the  area  of  production,  we  have  tried 
.genuinely  to  get  the  most  competent  counsel  and  as- 
sistance; and  we  have  not  felt  the  slightest  bit  inhibited 
about  utilizing  the  best  services  in  this  regard  from 
coast  to  coast  —  literally.  We  have  even  set  up  a  national 
audio-visual  department,  with  offices  in  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  the  facts  and  figures  of  our  distribution  can 
tell  the  story  briefly  of  how  we  have  hammered  away  at 
the  role  of  audio-xisual  in  this  field.  These  figures,  by 
ihe  way,  are  as  of  November  22,  1949.   Our  earliest  film 

Anitnaled  carloon  in  a  recent  ADL  color  filmstrip. 


was  One  People;  we  ha\e  sold  seventy-three  prints  of 
this  film,  a  fair  number  for  a  first  effort. 

But  consider  the  figmes  on  some  of  our  other  mate- 
rials. Our  sound  slidefilm.  None  So  Blind  —  some  300 
prints  sold;  None  So  Blind  in  the  silent  strip  version  — 
885  prints;  About  People  filmstrip  —  800;  Little  Songs 
on  Big  Subjects  —  300;  Sing  A  Song  of  Friendship  — 
about  250  prints  sold. 

Considerable  Activity  in  Film  Distribution 

In  addition,  we  have  begun  to  do  a  rather  large  dis- 
tribution of  two  other  films.  Prejudice  (done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Protestant  Film  Commission) ,  and  Your 
Neighbor  Celebrates  Jewish  Holidays,  which  is  being 
circulated  through  Religious  Films  Associates;  but  it  is 
still  a  little  too  early  to  tell  on  these. 

I  have  not  mentioned  here  the  large  circulation  that 
has  been  done  of  other  materials ^which  are  not  actually 
produced  by  the  ADL  —  films  like  Boundary  Lines, 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  House  I  Live  In,  Intergroup  Re- 
lations filmsnip  series,  Make  Way  for  Youth,  Labor's 
Challenge,  and  so  on. 

AVe  are  interested  in  other  aspects  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation —  say,  the  precise  kind  of  utilization  of  our  ma- 
terials. For  example,  some  months  ago  our  Atlanta 
office  made  an  estimate  of  which  kinds  of  films  are  used 
for  which  groups  throughout  the  Southern  area  over 
which  the  office  has  supervision.  It  found  that  by  far 
the  largest  users  of  our  films  in  the  South  were  the 
church  groups,  easily  half  of  the  showings  being  for  such 
groups.  Approximately  20%  of  our  showings  were  for 
Jewish  groups,  and  about  another  20%  for  schools,  al- 
though it  was  suggested  that  this  last  figure  would  jmnp 
10%  or  15%  over  certain  periods.  The  remaining  \0% 
of  the  showings  were  before  civic  groups  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

These  Are  the  Films  Which  Our  Groups  Like 

This  office  found  that  the  most  popular  film  seemed 
to  be  Sing  a  Song  of  Friendship,  about  one-third  of  the 
showings  being  Qf  this  film;  next  came  Boundary  Lines, 
accoimting  for  about  18%  of  the  showings;  Don't  Be  a 
Sucker-  13%;  The  House  I  Live  In  —  12%;  One  People 
—8%;  Brotherhood  of  Man— 5%;  Americans  All— 4%. 
The  films  most  popular  with  Jewish  groups  were  Sing 
a  So7ig  of  FriendsJiip,  Boundary  Lines,  Don't  Be  a 
■  Sucker.  The  most  popular  films  with  church  groups 
were  Sing  a  Song  of  Friendship,  Boundary  Lines,  Don't 
Be  a  Sucker,  The  House  I  Live  hi,  One  People.  The 
films  most  popidar  with  schools  were  Sing  a  Song  of 
Friendship,  The  House  I  Live  In,  Don't  Be  a  Sucker. 
I  give  these  statistics  not  because  I  am  so  impressed 
with  their  objective  validity  or  their  general  implica- 
tions —  although  quite  possibly,  there  may  be  both  valid- 
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Members  of  the  Gary,  Indiana,  Film  Council 
held  a  recent   ijifornintiotial  film   frstivnt. 

ity  and  general  implications  in  them  —  but  above  all, 
because  I  wish  to  suggest  how  intensively  agencies  like 
ours  have  gone  into  the  problem  of  film  utilization. 

The  ADL  is  deeply  concerned  also  with  film  evalua- 
tion. Many  of  our  offices  typically  have  a  body  of  con- 
sultants from  public  schools,  imiversitics,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  their  respective  areas.  The  Metropolitan 
\ew  York  Regional  Office  of  the  ADL,  to  take  but  one 
instance,  has  helped  set  up  a  teachers  council,  which  had 
an  audio-visual  workshop  a  couple  of  months  ago  as  a 
kind  of  dress  rehearsal  for  the  audio-visual  workshops 
which  this  office  is  organizing  in  cooperation  with  per- 
sonnel from  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 

Do  You  "Think"  or  "Feel"  About  Films? 

At  this  workship  a  panel  consisting  of  a  high  school 
principal  and  a  well  known  book  editor  examined  one 
of  our  films  —  never  mind  which  one  — and  here  some 
of  the  criticisms:  "Very  difficult  to  appraise  this  in  terms 
of  age  level."  "Whoever  wrote  the  text  has  done  so 
without  reference  to  the  Thorndike  Scale,  because  it 
has  a  completely  mixed  vocabulary  count."  "This  film- 
strip  lectures  —  something  we  try  to  get  away  from  in 
the  classroom.  It  doesn't  tell  a  story  from  which  a  moral 
can  be  derived  —  hut  repeats  a  moral  and  uses  pictures 
in  connection  with  the  repetition."  "You  are  trying  to 
reach  everyone  in  an  over-all  age  level  attempt  —  and 
you  reach  no-one."  "Socrates  himself  could  not  have 
done  this  job  in  a  forty-ntinute  classroom  period." 

Again,  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  objec- 
tivity with  which  our  personnel  attempt  to  evaluate 
our  own  materials.  Perhaps  it  should  also  be  said  at 
this  point  that  the  field  of  evaluation  in  general,  and 
audio-visual  evaluation  in  particular,  seems  to  be  such 
that  the  same  film  described  in  the  above  paragraph  had 
received  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  leading  educators, 
who  had  seen  fit  to  set  forth  their  approval  in  print; 
and  an  audio-visual  workshop  held  in  the  Chicago  area 
several  months  before  that  in  New  York,  had  come  to 
the  general  conclusion  that  this  same  filmstrip  was  an 
admirable  teaching  medium  in  every  way.  "De  gusti- 
bus.  .  . " 

From  the  above,  one  can  see  what  some  of  the  areas 
are  where  cooperative  work  is  necessary,  desirable,  fruit- 
ful. On  the  local  level  the  ADL  regional  offices—  more 
than  twenty  as  of  this  writing  —  are  keenly  interested  in 


(ili'ii  liiirch.  Film  Council  of  America  national 
secretary,  spcahs  to  the  Gary  council. 

getting  assistance  from  qualified  people  in  the  audio- 
visual field.  Such  people  can  help  our  regional  offices 
in  going  over  ideas  with  a  view  to  possible  production. 
They  can  help  us  work  out  auxiliary  materials  which 
can  be  of  aid  to  a  more  effective  utilization  of  human 
relations  films.  The  experts  can  be  of  real  assistance  in 
helping  us  to  set  up  workshops  in  audio-visual  educa- 
tion, so  that  we  can  get  an  increasing  body  of  qualified 
people  who  know  a  good  film  when  they  see  it,  and 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  can  serve  as  consultants 
for  institutes,  conferences,  and  especially  workshops  in 
intercultural  and  intergroup  education,  where  audio- 
visual consultants  arc  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
important  roles  as  members  of  workshop  staffs.  Univer- 
sities and  school  systems  ask  us  time  and  again  for 
audio-visual  consultants  who  can  be  of  help  in  analyzing 
the  materials  in  intergroup  relations,  and  in  discussing 
matters  of  film  utilization  and  evaluation.  In  a  word, 
audio-visual  personnel  crfn  help  us  in  our  regional 
operations  —  and  I  am  fairly  well  convinced  that  we  can. 
help  them. 

On  the  national  level,  there  are  at  least  four  aspects 
which  deserve  mention. 

First,  in  the  area  of  publications.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  publication  which  makes  thoroughly  clear  how 
to  set  up  a  good  audio-visual  conference  in  human 
relations.  What  makes  a  good  conference  of  this  kind? 
What  are  the  necessary  ingredients?  What  is  the  best 
way  of  bringing  this  kind  of  publication  to  the  atten- 
tion of  various  groups  all  over  the  country,  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  community?  This  might  well  adapt 
some  of  the  excellent  Film  Council  of  America  materials. 

We  are  certainly  very  much  interested  in  having  some 
bibliographic  aids  which  give  systematically  the  kinds 
of  materials  that  are  availal)le,  and  for  what  purposes 
and  for  .which  groups.  I  say  "systematically"  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  I  mean  the  kind  of  systematic 
bibliography  that  one  thinks  of  in  connection  with 
names  like  H.  B.  \'an  Hoescn,  Ernst  Bcrnheim,  the 
Union  Catalog,  the  Union  List  of  Serials,  and  so  on. 
We  are  a  long  way  from  systematic  bibliography  in  the 
audio-visual  field,  and  people  working  in  the  community 
feel  the  lack  as  much  as  people  in  the  schools. 

There  is  an  acute  need,   too,  for  something  more 
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Films  in  Intergroup  Relations: 


(continued   from   the   preceding   page) 

closely  appioxiiiiating  objecti\e  evaluation.  This  is,  of 
course,  difficult  in  any  'fielcl,  and  the  wiiole  field  of 
literary  criticism  is  littered  with  the  corpses  of  those 
who  have  essayed  the  task  of  critical  objectivity.  But 
the  need  remains  with  us,  and  we  feel  more  than  a 
little  confounded  and  confused  when  we  get  dianictri- 
cally  opposed  judgments  about  the  same  audio-\isua] 
materials  from  presumably  objective  "experts"  in  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another.  Too  often,  the  critique 
does  not  e\en  take  the  trouble  to  disguise  the  subjecti\e 
bias  underneath. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  get  some  kind  of  pooled 
process  wherein  one  could  feel  some  little  assurance  and 
confidence  in  terms  of  objecti\e  e\aliiation.  Too  often, 
evaluations  seems  moti\ated  by  little  more  than  to 
write  three  hundred  words  of  am  kind  to  make  a 
]niblication  deadline, 

A  second  area  of  interest  is  the  \ery  important  one 
of  integrating  human  relations  materials,  values,  and 
problems  into  the  ongoing  acti\itv  of  audio-\isual  edu- 
cation. "Integration"  is  a  question  which  plagues  us 
all,  regardless  of  our  field,  whether  it  is  the  relationship 
of  audio-visual  education  to  general  education,  or  life 
adjustment  to  general  education,  or  (as  in  this  case) 
luinian  relations  to  audio-visual  education  and  the  re- 
lation of  these  to  general  education.  We  would  like  to 
ha\c  some  assurance  that  there  is  sufficient  sensitivity 
to  intergroup  problems  on  the  part  of  audio-\isual 
personnel  so  that  their  conferences  will  include  matters 
of  intergroup  and  interpersonal  relations  as  a  normal 
part  of  conference  business,,  and  not  only  when  there 
are  special  circumstances  like  a  human  relations  agency 
serving  as  co-sponsor  of  a  meeting.  The  interculturalists 
cannot  be  everywhere,  and  they  must  rely  on  audio- 
visual personnel  and  on  all  educators  for  that  matter, 
to  see  to  it  that  intergroup  relations  gets  its  proper 
place  in  the  conference  sun.  Human  relations  must  be 
everybody's  business.    It  has  not  been  up  to  now. 

A  third  general  area  of  cooperation  is  that  in  the 
"Early  (Childhood  '  field.  Wc  ]ia\e  needs  in  all  the  age 
fields,  of  course,  bui  jsarticularly  so  in  this  field.  This 
need  is  |)ointed  up  by  some  extreme!)  significant  re- 
search which  lias  just  emerged  from  a  siudv  called 
The  Philadelphia  Early  Childhood  Project,  directed  by 
Helen  Trager  and  Marian  Radke,  and  done  with  the 
ccioperation  of  the  Bureau  for  Interculluial  Education, 
I  he  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  of  ihe  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Techonology,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Com- 
mission. The  study  has  been  published  in  popular  form 
ill  periodicals  like  W'otnan's  Home  Companion  for  No- 
vember, 1919,  and  in  fuller,  more  scientific  form  in  the 
Journal  of  Psychology  and  Genetic  Psychology  Mono- 
graphs. 

Far  from  shcjwing  what  manv  school  jjcople  have 
often  beliexed  —  namelv,  that  intergroup  prejudice  and 
cleavages  come   ratiier   late   in   childhoocl  —  this   study 


shows,  instead,  an  awareness  of  group  identity  and  of 
group  cleavages  at  the  ages  of  5-8  in  kindergarten  and 
grades  one  and  two,  with  antagonistic  attitudes  express- 
ing themselves  towards  Protestants  (1%),  Catholics 
(10%),  Jews  (27%),  Negroes  (68%).  While  with  all  but 
one  of  the  groups  there  were  varying  degrees  of  accept- 
ance, there  was  no  acceptance  or  "pro"  group  for  the 
Negro.  .Surely,  this  shows  how  early  we  must  begin 
our  therapeutic  work,  that  actually  we  cannot  begin 
loo  early;  and  this  truth  is  applicable  to  the  audio-visual 
field  as  it  is  to  every  aspect  of  the  educational  process. 

The  fourth  general  area  of  cooperation  on  a  national 
le\el  is  that  having  to  do  with  audio-visual  education 
and  teacher  education.  Those  of  us  who  work  with 
human  relations  agencies  realize  too  well  the  strategic 
role  of  the  teacher.  We  are  not  interested  merely  in 
having  teachers  become  more  educated  in  human  rela- 
tions. We  are  not  interested  merely  in  having  teachers 
become  better  educated  in  audio-visual  education.  We 
are  interested  in  the  more  profound  goal  of  adequate 
teacher  education,  and  even  more,  general  education, 
because  we  have  a  genuine  faith  that  the  educational 
process  remains,  as  always,  .the  long  way  round  but  the 
shortest  way  home.  We  have  found  from  hard  experi- 
ence what  others  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  pages 
of  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick  —  that  the  best  kind  of  teacher 
in  human  relations  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  knows 
this  or  that  little  fact  or  figure  on  race  or  culture  or 
film,  but  the  one  who  has  been  brought  through  edu- 
cation to  a  broad  awareness  of  the  total  dynamics  of 
intergroup  and  interpersonal  relationships,  and  particix- 
larlv  of  his  role  in  this  dynamic  process.  We  have  faith 
that  adequate  education  lends  to  make  for  sensitivity 
to  human  relations,  and  that  as  teacher  education  will 
become  increasingly  adequate  and  self-critical,  we  shall 
have  as  a  valid  part  of  teacher  education  a  concern  with 
audio-\isual  materials  and  human  relations  values  and 
technicjues. 

Concretely,  we  would  like  to  see  a  pilot  project  or  a 
set  of  projects  which  attempt  to  investigate  the  elements 
of  an  adetiuate  teacher  education  set-up  in  a  selected 
number  of  teacher-educating  instituiions,  and  the  role 
in  that  set-up  of  the  audio.-visiial  and  intergroup  and 
interpersonal  relations.  We  would  like  to  see  to  what 
extent  teachers  are  emerging  from  such  institutions 
sensitive  to  the  issues,  \alues,  maierials,  Jechniques, 
which,  without  question,  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  often 
enough  part  of  their  equipment. 

*         #         * 

These  Are  Our  Problems  —  and  Yours 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  ihe  problems  which  we, 
of  .\DL,  have  encountered  in  our  work  in  the  audio- 
visual field.  AVe  believe  that  some  of  them  at  least  are 
significant  enough  and  imperative  enough  to  justify  a 
cooperative  approach  on  the  part  of  more  than  one 
group.  We  are  ready  to  play  a  part  in  such  an  endeavor, 
whatever  part  might  seem  feasible  and  desirable.  But 
we  are  humijle  enough  to  confess  ai  the  outset  that  we 
need  help.   That  is,  all  of  us.  • 
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UNDERSTANDING  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
THROUGH  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 


by  William  G.  Tyrell 

of  Columbia   University,   New  York  City 


THE  UPHE.W'Al.  of  seventeen  years  of  war  seems 
to  be  reaching  its  tragic  climax  in  China  todav. 
Throughoui  other  areas  of  the  Far  East,  rcvohi- 
tionary  forces  are  clianging  the  lives  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  people.  And  in  America,  citizens,  more  than 
ever  before,  are  turning  their  eyes  and  interests  in 
the  direction  of  the  Far  East  to  seek  meaning  in  the 
events  and  to  inc]uire  about  America's  stake  in  the 
course  the  future  may  take.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  coming  generation  have  clear  objectives  and 
human  attitudes  about  these  people  living  in  different 
and  unfamiliar  circumstances.  Teachers  must  make 
the  children  aware  that  they  are  real  people  living  out 
their  onlv  lives.  For  a  realistic  and  vivid  understand- 
ing of  people  and  their  cultural  and  social  institutions, 
a  selection  of  worthwhile  audio-visual  materials  is 
available.  The  careful  use  of  these  instructional  aids 
should  be  valuable  for  establishing  a  direct  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  this  important  part  of  the  world. 
These  complex  issues  are  presented  vividly  in  an 
overall  account  of  current  developments  in  the  area 
in  When  Asia  Speaks  (film,  20min.,  Brandon)  i.  Im- 
portant introductory  materials  are  also  included  in 
the  series  of  transcriptions.  Introducing  the  Peoples 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (13min.  each,  FREC) .  Pro- 
duced by  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  transcriptions  are  lectures  by  prominent 
authorities  that  have  been  abbreviated.  Asia  Calling  (5- 
12"  recordings,  New  World)  is  another  comprehensive 
approach  to  understanding  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
providing,  as  it  does,  authentic  musical  selections,  tra- 
ditional in  the  area,  combined  with  interviews  with 
English-speaking,  Christian  leaders  in  the  areas  treated 
in  this  discussion— China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  In- 
donesia, Malay,  and  India. 

FILMS     ABOUT     CHINA 

•  What  is  China?  (film,  23min.,  TEC)  is  a  brief  but 
effective  introduction  to  the  subject.  By  the  skilful 
editing  of  a  cjuantity  of  materials—  some  of  them  from 
familiar  Hollywood  productions— and  the  use  of  maps 
and  scenic  views,  this  becomes  a  comprehensive  account 
of  topography,  climate,  living  conditions  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  and  especially  of  the  people  of  China. 
It  is  a  summary  that  should  be  as  useful  for  young 
classes  as  for  more  advanced  groups.  .'\  follow-up  film 
of  the  life  of  a  middle-class  Chinese  family  would  be 


Peiping  Family  (21min..  IFF).  This  is  the  story  of 
the  family  of  Dr.  VVu,  an  American-educated  teacher 
of  biology.  Julien  Bryan's  production  is  a  sympathetic 
view  of  the  struggles  faced  by  the  parents  and  their 
seven  children  in  the  midst  of  the  food-shortage  and 
distressing  inflation.  Yet  many  daily  activities  go  on 
iir  spite  of  these  problems:  the  children  play  American 
games  and  the  family  prepares  for  a  traditional  birth- 
clay  celebration.  As  only  one  aspect  of  life  in  China, 
however,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  other  impres- 
sions. Oriental  City  (film,  20min.,  IJWF)  reveals  the 
habits  and  customs  in  an  uri)an  trade  center.  Canton. 
A  unique  exis'tence  is  that  of  the  sampan-dwellers,  those 
Chinese  whose  entire  existence  is  spent  on  river  boats, 
where  living  may  be  free  but  conditions  are  destitute. 
Sa77ipan  Family  (film,  16min.,  IFF)  relates  how  one 
such  typical  family  works  and  survives  on  the  Min 
River.  The  hardships  of  humble  peasants  in  the  Si 
River  vallev  in  their  efforts  to  grow  rice  on  the  avail- 
able acreage  with  only  a  few  crude  tools  is  presented 
graphicallv  in  Farming  In  Southern  China  (film,  20 
min.,  UWF) .  People  of  Western  China  (film,  lOmin., 
EBF)  shows  life  in  another  region  of  China  where  ir- 
rigation .and  bamboo-culture  are  conspicuous  activ- 
ities along  with  handicraft  work  and  silk-making.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  peasants  of  Yunnan  Province  spend  part  of 
their  day  away  from  the  cruel  farm  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crafts  objects  that  can  be  sold  in  a  nearby 
market.  This  is  shown  in  The  Chinese  Peasant  Goes 
To  Market  (film,  lOmin.,  Gateway) .  Views  of  distinc- 
tive regional  qualities  of  Chinese  life  are  shown  in 
Northern  China,  Parts,  I  and  II  and  in  Southern  and 
Western  China   (strips,  SVE) . 

There  is  in  these  materials  considerable  emphasis 
on  the  influence  of  custom  and  tradition  in  contempo- 
rary institutions.   This  mixture  of  the  cultural  heritage 

A  scene  from  the  Julien  Bryan  film  "Peiping  Family" 


1  All  references  lo  "hlms"  .ire  lo  Ifimm  sound  motion  pictures  ttial  .ire^  in 
black  and  white  unless  "color"  is  mentioned;  "strips"  are  35mm  filmstrips; 
"recordings"  are  commercial  ptlonograph  records,  played  at  the  regular 
speed:  "transcriptions"  are  16"  discs  and  require  a  33Mi  rpm  machine.  A 
key  to  the  producers  appears  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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Understanding  the  Far  East: 

(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
and  such  modern  problems  as  family  living,  health, 
education,  transportation,  and  communication  is  dis- 
played in  In  The  Chinese  Manner  (strip,  62fr.,  VW) , 
one  of  a  series  entitled  "Through  China's  Gateway." 
Another  in  this  series,  China's  Tomorrow  (72fr) ,  dis- 
cusses significant  aspects  of  the  past  and  present  and 
the  basis  for  the  future.  Other  strips  of  the  series  are: 
China's-  Children,  Food  For  China,  and  A  Nation  of 
Scholars.-  China's  Glories  of  the  Past  (strip,  SVE)  es- 
tablishes concretely  and  vividly  a  background  for  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  China's  contributions  to 
world  civilization.  A  specialized  but  striking  setting 
for  comprehending  the  rich  artistic  heritage  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  photographs  of  Feiping  (25  panels,  Life), 
made  by  the  famous  photographer  Dmitri  Kessel.  Also 
combining  past  and  present  is  the  material  on  China 
available  in  picture-portfolio  or  filmstrip  form  (20 
plates  or  40fr.,  ICP),  while  Journey  to  Kimming  (film, 
SOmin.,  Gateway)  depicts  the  strange  contrast  of  prim- 
itive customs  and  progressive  surroundings  at  the  fa- 
mous terminus  of  the  Burma  Road.  People  of  China 
(transcriptions,  FREC)  consists  of  seven  transcribed 
programs,  prepared  during  World  War  II,  by  experi- 
enced writers  and  interpreters  of  China.  These  would 
also  be  useful  for  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
life  and  culture  of  the  people.  The  programs  touch 
on  such  subjects  as  life  in  China,  Chinese  history, 
Chinese  humor,  and  China's  contributions  to  the  West. 

Other  Useful  Materials  About  China 

None  of  these  references  discusses  the  conflict  of  ideol- 
ogies going  on  in  China;  some,  indeed,  avoid  complete- 
ly any  political  allusions,  while  others,  such  as  the 
items  in  "Through  China's  Gateway,"  make  passing 
comment  to  the  issue.  A  clear-cut  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  of  early  1949,  is  Civil  War  In  China  (strip,  45fr., 
NYT) .  More  dramatic,  but  even  more  dated,  is  the 
1945  "March  of  Time"  film,  China   (18min.) 

FILMS     ABOUT     JAPAN 

■k  Similar  realistic  materials  that  provide  an  under- 
standing of  social  organization  in  Japan  are  also  avail- 
able. Island  Nation  (film,  20min.,  UWF)  emphasizes 
the  features  of  life  where  resources  are  limited.  Show- 
ing scenes  of  agricultural  practices  and  the  operation 
of  specialized  industries,  this  is  a  panoramic  summary 
of  Japan.  Useful  for  displaying  the  essentials  of  family 
life  in  pre-war  Japan,  Children  of  japan  (film,  llmin., 
EBF)  is  a  close-up  view  of  home  surroundings  of  a 
middle-class,  urban  group.  It  describes  such  subjects 
as  clothes,  school  and  play  activities,  and  a  cherry  blos- 
som festival.  Other  scenes  of  pre-war  Japan  are  pre- 
sented in  Cities  and  Merchandising,  Life  and  Indus- 
tries, The  Home,  and  Rice  Culture  (filmstrips,  SVE) . 

A  post-war  film  on  family  life  in  Japan,  Japanese 
Family,  was  released  in  February,  1950.  This  is  a  story 
of  a  family  of  Japanese  silk-wcavers  and  pictures  in 
true  documentary  style  the  daily  routine  of  both  adults 


'  This  series  can  also  be  obtained  with  accompanying  transcriptions  of  inter- 
pretative comments  spoken  by  the  noted  writer  of  Cliinese  topics.  Pearl  Buck. 


Mr.  Kawai  and  his  family  are  the  leading  characters 
in  the  new  16mm  film  "Japanese  Family." 


and  children  in  a  typical  middle-class  Japanese  post-war 
home. 

The  extent  to  which  pre-war  institutions  have  been 
modified  by  efforts  of  the  Occupation  to  foster  democ- 
racy and  promote  political  and  social  reform  comes  to 
view  in  The  New  Face  of  Japan  (strip,  47fr.,  NYT) . 
Report  On  Japan  (film,  19min.,  RKO)  is  a  generalized 
view  of  the  United  States  occupation. 

F  I  L  M  S    A  B  O  U  T    THE  PHILIPPINES 

-k  Representations  of  life,  work,  and  culture  in  the 
Philippines  and  scenes  of  urban  society  in  Manila  are 
available  in  SVE  filmstrips.  Oveiviews  of  the  new  re- 
public are  provided  in  The  Philippine  Republic  (film, 
16min.,  MOT)  and  A  Nation  Is  Born  (film,  20min., 
RKO).  These  films  also  touch  on  economic  activities, 
education,  and  the  development  of  national  pride,  in 
spite  of  the  variety  of  cultural  levels  throughout  the 
archipelago. 

FILMS   ABOUT    SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

*  Underlying  the  political  turmoil  of  southeast  Asia 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Indonesia  are  human  be- 
ings faced  with  problems  of  everyday  existence;  how 
this  existence  is  influenced  by  social  institutions  is 
depicted  in  several  useful  classroom  aids.  In  Trofncal 
Mountain  Land— Java  (film  20min.,  UWF) ,  the  cam- 
era follows  a  train  in  its  descent  from  the  mountain 
heights  to  sea  level.  The  railroad  route  through  the 
rich  resources  thus  demonstrates  the  variety  of  pur- 
suits and  activities  that  are  followed  as  the  train  is 
loaded,  at  successive  stops,  with  tea,  kapok,  rubber,  and 
cocoa.  Basic  facts  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (SB) 
are  also  contained  in  a  kit  consisting  of  maps,  charts, 
pictures,  and  filmstrips.  Here,  too,  the  features  of 
life  and  environment  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
classroom  study.  Other  scenes  are  in  Dutch  East  In- 
dies: Life  and  Work  (strip,  SVE) .  Authentic  native 
music,  which  is  devoted  primarily  to  religious  rituals 
and  dance  ceremonies,  can  be  used  to  extend  the  base 
of -social  understanding.  Music  of  Indonesia  (4-10" 
recordings,  EFL)  provides  a  cross-section  of  the  music 
of  the  islands  and  of  the  Malayan  mainland.    The  un- 
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fainilinr  harmonies  of  this  music  have  also  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  con\entional  western  instrinnents  in 
Music  of  Bali   (3-10"  recordings,  Sdiirnier) . 

Political  issues,  as  well  as  cuUural  and  economic 
features,  are  discussed  in  Indonesia— An  Empire's  Prob- 
lem'{film.  18min.,  MOT).  The  film  traces  the  back- 
giouiul  of  Dutch  rule  and  the  independence  movement 
and  iliscusscs  the  points  of  negotiations  between  natives 
antl  Dutch  before  self-rule  was  granted. 

.\  useful  introduction  to  life  in  Malaya  is  Malay 
Peninsula  (fdm,  lOmin.,  Coronet).  This  is  a  rapid  sur- 
\e\  of  the  peoples  in  cities  and  villages,  their  principal 
economic  activities,  their  religion  and  the  interaction 
of  primitive  and  modern  cultures.  An  intelligible  por- 
trait of  primitive  social  existence  in  the  area  is  presented 
in  Nomads  of  the  Jungle—Malaya  (fdm,  20min.,  UVVF). 
In  it,  the  imit  of  the  faniih'  is  stressed,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  must  exploit  the  basic  resources  of  the  trop- 
ical region  is  told  with  skill  and  realism. 

The  activities  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  typical  atoll 
in  the  Pacific  area  are  pictured  in  Pacific  Island.  This 
particular  film  was  made  on  Likiep,  one  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  group  but  might  well  have  been  any  one  of 
the  other  islands  in  this  area. 

Outstanding  social  documentaries  are  presented  in  the 
"Ear til  and  Its  People  Series"  (UWF). 


FILMS    ABOUT     INDIA 

•k  A  class  showing  of  Farmers  of  India  (fdm,  20  min., 
UWF)  would  make  almost  unforgettable  such  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  sub-continent  as  extreme  poverty, 
crowded  living,  crude  standards,  and  religious  customs. 
Yet  Chota  Lai's  family  in  the  middle  Ganges  valley,  in 
spite  of  their  ineffective  farm  equipment,  has  food  to 
sell.  They  are  able  to  buy  clothing  and  allow  young 
Chota  Lai  to  attend  school.  Scenes  shift  skilfully  to 
show  the  family  working  in  the  fields,  in  their  simple 
home,  in  the  teeming  city,  worshipping  in  the  temple, 
and  Chota  Lai  in  school.  Basic  materials  for  understand- 
ing the  human  qualities  of  the  complex  society  and  cul- 
ture of  India  are  available  in  the  display.  Peoples  of 
India  (28  panels,  Life) ,  thirt\  pictures  by  the  distin- 
guished photographer,  Margaret  Bourke-White;  in  the 
filmstrip.  Peoples  of  India  (SVE);  in  the  portfolio  or 
filmstrip  on  India  (18  plates  or  40  fr.,  ICP) ;  and  in  the 
characteristic  musical  expressions  in  Folk  Music  of  India 
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(4-10"  recordings,  EFL) .  A  vivid,  colorful  account  of 
many  of  the  prevalent  customs  and  traditions  of  a  Hindu 
conununity  is  Village  in  India  (color  film,  10  min., 
TFC) .  A  recent  March  of  Time  production,  India  — 
Asia's  New  Voice  (17  min.)  also  includes  some  of  the 
religious  customs  of  the  caste  system;  primarily,  however, 
the  fdm  provides  views  of  those  peiplexing  economic, 
social,  and  political  questions  that  confront  the  new 
dominion  government.  • 

SOURCES    OF    THESE    MATERIALS 
Brandon     Brandon   Films,   Inc.,    1700   Broadway,   New 

York  19,  N.Y. 
Coronet      Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Build- 
ing, Chicago  1,  111. 
EBF  Encyclopaedia   Britannica   Films,   Inc.,    1150 

Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  III. 
EFL  Folkways    Records   and   Service    Corp.,    117 

West  4f)th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
FREC         Federal  Radio  Education  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Gateway     Gateway     Productions,     Inc.,     40     Fremont 

Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
ICP  Informative   Classroom   Pictures   Publishers, 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 
IFF  International   Film   Foundation,   Inc.,    1600 

Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Life  Life  Photographic  Exhibitions,  Room  1909, 

Time   and   Life    Building,   9   Rockefeller 

Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
NewWorldNew  World  Recordings,   156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  Y'ork  10,  N.Y. 
NYT  School  Service  Department,  New  Y'ork  Times, 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
RKO  I6mm  Educational  Division,  RKO  Pictures, 

Inc.,    1270   Sixth  .\venue.   New   York  20, 
■    N.Y. 
SB  The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co.,  513  West   166th 

Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 
Schirmer    G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New 

York  17,  N.Y. 
SVE  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Di- 

versey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  111. 
TFC  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd 

Street,'  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
UWF  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  29,  N.Y. 
VW  Visual  Workshop,  Inc.,   13  East  37th  Street, 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Editor's  Note:  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  useful  films  and 
fdmstrips  listed  in  this  com- 
prehensive article  are  avail- 
able in  your  nearest  school  or 
regular  commercial  library  for 
pr»view  or  rental.  There  are 
many  outstanding  materials 
among  these  subjects  .  .  .  Use 
them  -wisely  —  but  use  them! 
This  is  a  highly  important 
area  in  the  social  studies. 


F.xenttives  of  tlir  Langley  (B.C.)  Film  Cnuncil  and 
other  district  groups  preview  fibns  for  programs  of 
"eneral  community  interest. 


CANADIAN  EXPERIENCE  with  16mm  films  has 
been  one  ot  constant  discovery  since  the  early 
days  when  non-theatrical  films  were  first  shown 
nationally  (as  part  of  the  wartime  information  pro- 
gram). 

No  other  medium  of  education  has  involved  so  many 
people  in  planning  its  action.  Films  have  given  both 
conviction  and  initiative  to  the  people  who  might  have 
been  intimidated  by  a  more  academic  cultural  scheme. 
Films  have  re-emphasized  the  democracy  of  the  intellect. 

During  the  year  February,  1948,  to  January  31,  1949, 
almost  100,000  film  showings  were  made.  Over  nine 
million  Canadians,  42  per  cent  more  than  the  previous 
year,  saw  films  which  were  either  borrowed  from  local 
community  film  libraries  or  shown  as  monthly  programs 
on  rural  film  circuits. 

Past  Decade  Was  a  Period  of  Growth 

Most  of  this  growth  has  occurred  in  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  National  Film  Board  was 
established  in  1939.  Although  since  the  war  NFB  field 
staff  has  dwindled,  the  audience  for  16mm  films  has 
continued  to  expand.  Begun  as  an  information  service 
conducted  entirely  by  NFB,  film  distribution  is  now 
operated  almost  entirely  by  citizens'  groups. 

While  it  was  NFB  who  stirred  up  interest,  and  con- 
tributed experience  in  the  use  of  new  visual  tools, 
it  was  recognition  of  their  utility  by  many  individuals 
and  organizations  which  gave  the  growth  of  visual  aids 
its  impetus.  The  part  played  by  school  teachers  is  an 
example. 

Fifteen  years  ago  school  teachers  seeking  material 
which  would  illustrate  our  Canadian  story  foimd  little 
to  help  them.  Thousands  of  teachers  taught  children 
whose  only  contact  with  the  rest  of  Canada  came  from 
(heir  textbooks— and  few  of  these  were  adequately  illus- 
trated. Day  after  day  they  had  to  build  from  their  ovn 
limited  experience  a  pictmc  in  words  of  a  young  coim- 
try's  growth. 

Today,  teachers  tune  in  school  broadcasts  from  a 
well  organized  radio  system,  and  obtain  films  for  class- 
room use  in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  larger  city  school 
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boards  and  some  district  boards  have  organized  their 
own  film  libraries.  Each  provincial  department  of  edu- 
cation has  an  extensive  library  which  serves  schools 
which  own  projectors.  Schools  without  machines  may 
use  the  NFB  etjuipment  and  the  circuit  program  which 
reaches  them  once  a  month.  There  is  at  least  one  school 
film  on  each  program  but  frequently  the  Department  of 
Education  supplies  the  local  NFB  office  with  additional 
teaching  films  for  school  shows.  This  type  of  operation 
lacks  the  desirable  feature  of  "the  right  film  at  the  right 
time"  so  teachers  often  book  a  specific  film  from  their 
department's  library  for  showing  with  the  NFB  pro- 
gram. • 

Cooperation  Helps  Establish  Libraries 

In  most  parts  of  Canada,  communities  are  purchasing 
ecjuipment  on  a  co-operative  basis  in  order  to  make  use 
of  NFB  programs.  In  Westmorland-Albert  counties  in 
New  Brunswick,  for  example,  from  four  to  ten  rinal 
schools  share  a  single  projector.  Blocks  of  films  made 
up  from  the  provincial  library  are  circulated  by  the 
school  superintendent  for  the  area.  Even  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  use  of  films  is  a  co-operative  enterprise 
in  these  counties.  The  practical  training  in  operating 
the  projectors  is  done  by  NFB  field  representatives, 
while  the  more  academic  training  in  the  application  of 
film  as  lesson  material  is  given  in  short  courses  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

After  nine  years  of  experiment  in  assisting  visual  aids 
programs  for  schools,  it  became  evident  last  spring  that 
it  the  demands  from  schools  for  specific  Canadian  ma- 
terial were  to  be  met  a  long  term  plan  was  needed. 

Two  things  were  done.  The  Film  Board  distributed 
ten  thousand  questionnaires  to  teachers  in  order  to 
tabulate  their  needs,  and  provincial  directors  of  audio 
visual  education  were  invited  to  Ottawa. 

Answers  Guide  the  Film  Board  in  Programs 

The  questionnaires  provided  a  long  list  of  needed 
topics  and  have  given  each  a  rough  priority  rating.  The 
directors  of  visual  education  ha\e  offered  advice  and  en- 
couragement. They  listed  the  subjects  which  they  felt 
were  required,  they  pointed  out  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful production  techniques,  they  offered  their  continuing 
assistance  in  reporting  requests  for  new  topics  and  in 
evaluating  those  to  be  produced,  and  they  impressed 
upon  everyone  the  greatness  of  the  need  and  the  im- 
portance of  what  NFB  called  its  "Classroom  Aids  Proj- 
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ect".  The  wording  of  ilic  ikiiik'  is  signiruant.  Earlier 
films  lor  (liiidri'ii  \\<.tc  iloi  imuiiiai  it's  iioi  cspetially  ilc- 
sigiifd  to  lit  a  specific  classroom  lesson;  films  produced 
as  part  oj  this  project  luill  be  priiiiarity  for  such  class- 
room use.  "Aids"  means  that  ihc  project  envisages  the 
j)r()du(tion  of  not  only  lilins  i)iit  of  iilnistrips,  picture 
sets,  and  siuh  otliOr  nieilia  as  ilie  individual  subject  re- 
quires. 

Federal  gcivernnuni  ik'|)arinK  iits  also  reported  their 
interest  in  the  project.  Some  already  had  made  aids 
pariicularlv  for  classroom  usi-.  others  described  iheir 
plans  in  this  field. 

Programs   lor  Schools   Now  Taking  Shape 

\\  liat  is  so  encouraging  to  the  average  school  teacher 
is  that  now,  two  months  after  the  conference  with  the 
directors  of  visual  education,  the  same  enthusiasm  still 
prevails  and  the  actual  visual  aids  are  taking  shape  in 
the  studios.  Three  films  on  birds,  for  example,  are 
complete  and  are  being  printed  in  the  laboratory.  Six 
filmstrips  on  the  geography  of  Canada  require  only  the 
priming  of  the  accompanying  manual.  Other  filmstrips 
on  (lanadiau  history  and  many  other  subjects  are  in 
production.  For  those  teachers  without  projection  ec|uip- 
ment,  two  experimental  sets  of  still  pictures  are  being 
produced— one  on  coal  mining  and  one  on  pioneer  life. 
It  seems  fairlv  certain  that  the  Classroom  Aids  Project 
as  a  whole  will  result  in  at  least  iweiuy-five  new  teaching 
tools  per  year,  each  of  which  will  assist  in  presenting 
some  lesson  on  the  Canadian  curricula. 

The  development  of  visual  aids  for  formal  education 
has  been  paralleled  in  the  broader  field  of  cultmal  life. 
Where  lb  years  ago  a  Canadian  film  was  seldom  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  theatres,  today  about  half  the  theatres 
in  Canada  show  Canadian  shorts.  NFB  has  made  and 
is  making  hundreds  of  films  directly  related  to  the 
interests  of  housewives,  farmers,  fishermen,  industry, 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  youth  organizations,  adult 
educational  groups  and  a  host  of  others.  Through  all 
of  these  productions  we  try  to  maintain  the  common 
objective  of  inculcating  an  alert  citizenship  founded  on 
the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  one  group  for 
another.  • 

Cimiidiiiu  youua^sters  in  a  classroom  follow  the  screen 
fidi'entines  oj  the  "Black  fiear  Twins"  as  projected  by 
(I  i'lhn  Board  representative. 
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Films  in  the  Grades  1-12 
Social  Study  Curriculum 

by  Charles  B.  Walden 

Curriculum  Coordinator  for  Wisconsin's 
State  Department  of  Public   Instruction 


A  COMPLETE  SI  TIDY  of  the  relationship  of  films 
and  filmstrips  has  currently  been  completed  lot 
the  grades  1-12  social  studies  sequence  in  om- 
state.  It  has  been  one  outgrowth  of  a  six-year  (inri- 
culum  study. 

The  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Educational  Plaiuiing 
Program  was  initiated  in  1944  as  people  began  to  fore- 
see the  end  of  the  war.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  help 
teachers  in  plainiing  the  kind  of  school  curricula  which 
would  adequately  prepare  children  and  youth  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  of  a  world  newly  at  peace.  These 
problems  icere  aggravated  by  the  great  technological  ad- 
vance represented  by  neia  and  highly  efficient  imple- 
ments of  death.  It  was  recognized  that  our  very  survival 
depended  iqjon  our  ability  to  take  up  the  slack  between 
our  social  thinking  and  action  and  this  technological 
advancement.  While  the  situation  was  one  which  de- 
manded immediate  work  with  adult  groups  bearing  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the  long  range  job  of 
developing,  thrcjugh  our  educational  institutions,  the 
kind  of  citizen  of  the  fiitine  who  might  deal  effectiveh 
with  similar  and  more  complex  problems  of  himian 
relationship  became  a  major  task  for  the  schools.  It  is 
with  this  task  that  ciuricidum  planning  in  Wisconsin  is 
concerned. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  program  several  things  be- 
came apparent.  The  first  of  these  was  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  very  broad  definition  of  the  term  curriculum. 
The  curriculum  is  conceived  as  beins^  all  the  Icarnini; 
experiences  of  youngsters  utilized  by  the  school  in  the 
achievement  of  accepted  purposes.  Selection  of  these 
learning   exjjeriences   rests   upon   three   criteria: 

1.  The  developmental  characteristics  of  children  and 
youth  at  diflerent  maturity  levels: 

2.  The  demands  made  upon  children  and  voiuh  i)y 
the  society  in  which  they  live; 

3.  .Accepted  principles  of  learning. 

//  soon  became  apparent,  too.  that  interest  was  not 
centered  alone  on  what  learning  exfyeriences  were  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  curriculum  and  why  they  were 
selected.  Ecjual  attention  has  been  given  to  how  these 
experiences  were  to  be  undertaken  in  the  classroom. 

In  accepting  this  broad  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
cmriculum,  with  equal  concern  for  the  "what",  the 
"why"  and  the  "how",  it  was  evident  that  curriculum 
planning  was  no  longer  tfie  job  of  the  so-called  expert 
in  a  given  field.  It  called  for  knowledges  and  under- 
standing beyond  the  grasj)  of  one  person.  To  bring  those 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
necessary  knowledges  and  understandings  to  the  task 
wide  participation  of  teachers  became  a  vital  part  of 
the  Wisconsin  program.  There  were  two  le\els  of  or- 
ganization, both  highly  important.  On  the  state  level 
were  the  statewide  curriculum  committees.  They  were 
made  up  of  representati\e  teachers  from  all  levels  of 
education  and  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  Their  re- 
sponsibility  was  that  of  undertaking  to  provide  some 
form  of  assistance  to  local  school  staffs  in  a  given  area 
of  the  curriculum.  In  most  instances  this  assistance  has 
taken  the  form  of  printed  curriculum  guides.  The  other 
level  of  organization  was  that  set  up  in  a  local  school 
system  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  local  school 
program.  Such  organizations  are  on  the  firing  line. 
They  face  the  problems,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
a  given  situation.  They  use  the  resources  of  the  state- 
wide committees  in  the  study  of  these  problems.  They 
arrive  at  tentative  solutions  and  try  them.  They  share 
with  other  school  systems  through  the  statewide  or- 
ganization. 

This  organization  for  curriculum  development  luith 
its  acceptance  of  a  broad  co7icept  of  curriculujn,  a  C07i- 
cept  which  indicates  a  concern  for  the  "why"  and  "how" 
as  well  as  the  "what",  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  experiences  and  teaching  and  learn- 
ing materials.  Playing  an  important  role  are  various 
audio-visual  materials.  The  Statewide  Social  Studies 
Committee  provides   an  interesting  case  study. 

The  first  production  of  this  committee  was  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Social  Studies  Pro- 
gram". It  outlines  a  sequence  pattern  for  the  social 
studies  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  experiences  on 
each  grade  level.  One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  this  bulletin,  however,  is  the  "Point  of  View".  Here 
the  teacher's  attention  is  directed  at  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  individual  child  —  his  strengths,  his  weak- 
nesses —  and  planning  learning  experiences  in  terms  of 
this  knowledge.  Here  is  found  a  highly  important  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  change  in  purpose  and  no  new 
sequence  is  of  much  consequence  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  adojjtion  of  newer  classroom  practices  of 
promise. 

This  committee  then  de\oted  its  effort  toward  illus- 
trating these  important  statements  made  in  the  "Point 
of  View"  of  its  first  bulletin.  The  first  step  was  to  col- 
lect resource  units  based  upon  the  newly  suggested 
sequence  and  made  by  teachers  in  the  field.  One  such 
resource  unit  is  now  available  for  each  grade  level.  All 
of  these  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
which  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  planning  to  meet 
the  differing  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  individual 
children.  They,  too,  are  rich  in  the  variety  of  leaching 
and  learning  materials  which  are  included,  with  much 
attention  being  given  to  audio-visual  materials. 

The  most  significant  contribution  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, is  the  fyublicalion  "Audio-Visual  Materials  for  the 
Wisconsin  Social  Studies  Program",*  prepared  by  the 
Statewide  Social  Studies  Committee  and  now  available 


for  distribution.  It  is  actually  the  work  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hamburg  of 
Edgerton,  Wisconsin,  which  worked  closely  with  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. In  this  bulletin  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  both  films  and  filmstrips  which  are  keyed  to  the 
sequence  suggested  in  "Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Social 
Studies  Program".  Not  only  are  these  films  and  film- 
strips  listed  for  each  grade  level,  but  specifically  under 
the  various  problems  suggested  for  each  grade.  As  ex- 
pressed in  the  foreword  of  this  bulletin,  it  is  the  hope 
and  belief  of  this  committee  and  others  \itally  con- 
cerned with  the  program  of  curriculum  development  in 
Wisconsin  that  this  bulletin  will  help  teachers  provide 
in  some  -measure  that  \  ariety  and  richness  of  learning 
experiences  which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs, 
interests  and  abilities  of  all  children  and  vouth.  • 


GRAND  CANYON  VISIT 

by  Glen  McCracken,  Principal 
Thaddeus  Stevens  Elementary  School,   New  Castle,   Pa. 

Recently  we  used  The  Grand  Canyon  Area*  color 
slides  in  three  of  our  ititermediate-grade  social 
studies  classes.  The  slides  nicely  reveal  the  park 
area  through  vi\'id  color  photograph) ;  more  important 
—  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  high. 

Following  the  preliminary  showing  of  the  slides,  each 
group  was  told  that  the  information  they  jaw  would  be- 
come the  basis  for  their  further  in\  estigations.  Not  only 
were  the  children  encouraged  to  find  out  about  the 
Grand  Canyon  itself  but  more  than  this,  were  expected 
to  explore  questions  about  the  geology  of  the  region, 
rock  formations,  elevation  of  the  canyon  at  the  base 
and  at  the  top,  and  other  interesting  questions  —  why 
doesn't  the  Mississippi  cut  a  similar  crevice  in  the  earth 
as  the  Colorado  does?  etc. 

Again  following  the  sho^ving  of  the  slides,  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  select  a  committee  which  would 
investigate  one  of  the  interesting  probleins  we  had  set 
out  in  advance  to  investigate.  Soon  the  committees  were 
at  work  investigating  information  both  in  their  class- 
room and  school  libraries.  Each  of  the  committees  came 
back  not  only  with  the  information  that  they  had  sought 
to  locate  but  inany  other  facts  —  how  the  Colorado  got 
its  name  —  what  the  word  means  —  information  about 
the  climate  of  the  canyon  —  the  animal  life  — plant  life 
and  habitations.  One  committee  brought  back  a  report 
on  the  distance  from  New  Castle  to  the  Grand  Can)on, 
tlie  various  routes  over  which  one  might  travel,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  a  trip  to  visit  this  area. 

In  general,  our  experience  with  the  slides  was  most 
gratifying.  The  slides  themselves  were  well  done;  they 
were  clear,  of  good  color  and  representati\e  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  Grand  Canyon  itself  and  surrounding 
areas.  Our  experiences  with  the  slides  provoked  lively 
discussion,  and  inost  important  —  motivation  which  led 
the  youngsters  toward  research  investigations  of  their 
own.  • 


•Copies  of  this  Bulletin  may  be  secured  by  sending  a  request  to  Slate 
Superintendent  of  Educ.Tiion,  George  B.  Watson,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wise. 


•   'The   Grand   Canyon  Arca  —  Z6   color  2"  x  2"   slides   are  available   from 
Philp  Photo  visual  Service,  1218  American  Avenue,  Long  Beach  2,  California. 
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SEE    and    HEAR 


WE  MUS  r  KEEP  ABREAST 
of  current  allairs  in  our 
schools.  Can  wc  do  it?  Do 
wc  read  the  newspaper  regularly?  1 
mean  really  read  it!  Not  just  the 
comic  page  and  the  >[)()rts  page.  Do 
you  occasionally  look  at  the  editorial 
page?  How  many  of  you  read  an 
entire  front  page  article  rather  than 
just  the  headlines?  That's  what  \ve 
are  going  to  ha\e  to  do  il  we're  to 
be  informed. 

But  more  than  that  we  must  de- 
\elop  wa\s  of  finding  the  true  fads, 
and  using  those  facts  to  make  correct 
judgments— that  is  as  correctly  as  we 
can! 

Here's  how  we'll  tr\  to  do  these 
things. 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  Edward 
K.  MiuTow?  He's  over  CBS  station 
about  6:45.  I  recorded  his  last  eve- 
ning's newscast  on  om-  school  tape 
recorder  and  will  play  it  for  you  this 
morning!  Then,  we'll  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  what  he's  talking 
about.  Listen  carefully,  please! 
*         *         * 

(broadcast) 
*    Vou'\e    heard    the    latest    news. 
What  are  the  main  items  you  caught 
on   that   broadcast? 
Bud:  Steel  prices  are  going  up! 
Dave:    The    Pope    is    removing    all 
Catholic  communists  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Janet:  W'liat  about  Truman's  talk  to 
the  nation  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion? 

Bud:  He  said  the  government  should 
run  on  an  unbalanced  budget,  spend- 
ing more  than  it  takes  in. 
Haefner:  And  what  was  lie  recom- 
mending all  through  his  campaign? 
Fred:  He  said  they  should  try  and 
cut  their  taxes. 
Haefner:  He  said  that? 
Fred:  Yes. 

Haefner:  Is  that  consistent  with  what 
he's  been  saying? 
Boy:  No. 

Haefner:  AV'hat  docs  he  want  to  do 
now? 

Boy:  Raise  taxes. 

Haefner:  What  about  some  other 
reactions? 

Eileen:  If  I  were  a  Republican  I 
think  I'd  be  against  his  program! 
Fred:  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances I'm  for  it! 
Haefner:  Ho\v  is  it  possible  for  two 
people  listening  to  the  same  speech, 
for  one  to  say,  "I'm  for  it,"  and  the 
other   to  say,    "No   it's   not   right?" 


Using  Audio-Visuals 

IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT 


by  John  H.  Haefner 

University  High  School,  Iowa  State  University 


Aren't  we  dealing  with  exactly  the 
same  facts?  • 

Betty:  Sometimes  pco|jle-want  to 
listen  to  .some  things  while  to  other 
thinsrs  thev'll  close  their  ears. 
Haefner:  ^'ou  mean  you  select  what 
}ou  want  to  belie\e? 
Betty:  I  meant  that  many  people 
listen  to  the  things  that  they  want 
to  hear  and  avoid  what  they  don't 
want  ti)  hear! 

Haefner:  You  believe  that  people 
close  their  ears  to  facts  and  just 
believe  what  they  want  to  believe! 
Lois:  Yes.  Different  people  "look"  at 
facts  in  different  ways. 
Haefner:  If  facts  are  facts,  don't  you 
have  to  "come  out"  at  the  same  place 
\vith  them? 

Lois:  Well,  people  may  misunder- 
stand them  sometimes,  or,  overlook 
them. 

Haefner:  Think  aboiu  that  for  a 
minute.  If  you  and  I  are  working 
on  a  problem  and  we  both  use  the 
same  figures,  the  same  facts  and  ma- 
terial, don't  we  have  to  come  out 
with  the  same  answer  piece? 
Bud:  I  think  it  depends  on  people 
and  the  different  ways  they  interpret 
facts. 

Haefner:  Your  answer  is  that  two 
people  don't  have  to  coine  out  with 
the  same  answer  if  they  use  the  same 
facts. 

Haefner:  I'd  like  to  make  a  list. 
We'll  call  it  "Things  That  Affect  the 
Use  of  Facts."  Point  one:    Betty  said 


that  what  you  "are"  might  make  a 
difference  in  how  you  approach  facts. 
(1)  Your  profession  or  work  may 
affect  fact  interpretation.  (2)  A  per- 
son sometimes  believes  what  he 
wants  to  believe.  We've  got  two  sug- 
gestions here.  Let's  hear  another  one. 
Girl:  Well,  maybe  if  he  already  has 
some  personal  opinions,  he  uses  those 
personal  opinions  on  the  new  facts. 
Haefner:  Who  wants  to  suggest  an- 
other word  that  goes  right  along  with 
that? 

Judy:  Well,  what  about  prejudice? 
Haefner:  All  right,  point  3  —  "pre- 
viously formed  opinions  and  preju- 
dice may  influence  use  of  facts,"  is 
another  point.  .Another  suggestion? 
Eileen:  I  think  propaganda  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  it! 

Haefner:  Eileen,  do  )ou  think  %ve 
ought  to  use  a  term  like  propaganda? 
What  do  you  mean  by  propaganda? 
Eileen:  Well,  if  you  see  or  hear  some- 
thing often  enough,  vou  "believe"  it 
after  a  while. 

Clyde:  .Any  printed  or  written  mes- 
sage from  one  person  to  another 
person  or  group  of  people  to  influ- 
ence them  into  a  certain  way  of 
thinking  would  be  propaganda. 
Haefner:  That's  a  good  start,  but  you 
left  oiu  something  very  important. 
Lucy:  Well,  it  coidd  also  be  spoken 
material. 

Haefner:  Right.  Point  4  —  propagan- 
da influences  our  use  of  facts.  Any- 
thing that's  designed  specifically  to 
gain  support  in  one  way  or  the  other 
is  propaganda.  The  important  thing 
for  us  to  study  is  deliberate  use  of 
propaganda.  Anxbody  want  to  add 
a  lifth  point  to  that  list? 
Lucy:  Sometimes  you  get  so  emotion- 
ally stirred  up  over  something  that 
vou  are  not  able  to  form  a  true  con- 
clusion; you  just  let  your  emotions 
guide  you  and  not  your  head. 
Haefner:  Can  you  gi\e  me  an  illus- 
tration of  that?  (over) 
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Social  Studies  Unit: 

(  CONTINUED    FROM    PREVIOUS    PAGE  ) 

Lucy:  I  think  that  sometimes  in  the 
school  elections  when  there's  some- 
body running  who  you  don't  like, 
you  go  around  and  say,  "Oh,  we're 
not  going  to  vote  for  him.  He's  hor- 
rible." You  really  don't  look  at  his 
ciualifications. 

David:  Sometimes  we  do  things  at 
football  games  and  basketball  games 
that  aren't  exactly  based  on  facts  or 
thinking.  Sometimes  our  emotions 
just  tarry  us  away  and  we  razz  the 
referee.  Actually  when  you  stop  and 
ihink,  \ou  may  actually  agree  with 
his  decisions. 

Haefner:  Point  5  —  emotions  color 
oin-  use  of  facts.  Here  we've  got  some 
things  that  affect  us  in  our  use  of 
facts.  Now  I'd  like  to  suggest  some- 
thing else  alojng  that  same  line. 
Where  do  we  get  our  facts?  Where 
do  the\-  come  from?  What  are  they? 
How  can  we  get  them? 
John:  Vou  can  get  them  from  other 
])eoj)le. 

Ted:  We  can  get  facts  from  a  news- 
paper. 

Haefner:  You've  suggested  onl)  two 
sources.  Can  you  observe  facts?  Use 
a  simple  illustration.  How  big  is  this 
desk?  What's  the  dimension  of  this 
desk. 

Student:  Oh,  about  2'  x  2'. 
Haefner:  Is  that  a  fact? 
Student:  No,  it's  her  opinion. 
Haefner:  Can  she  make  it  a  fact? 
Betty:  By  proving  it.    By  measuring 
it. 

Haefner:  Yes,  but  how  much  of  our 
information  can  we  get  directly  from 
our    own    personal    observations    or 
measmement? 
Bob:  I  think  the  only  things  that  you 


can  get  from  your  own  personal  ob- 
servations are  things  that  happen 
right  around  you.  For  the  rest  of 
them,  we  pretty  much  ha\  e  to  accept 
^^'hat  we  hear  and  read. 
Ted:  Almost  all  of  the  news  we  read 
in  our  newspaper  or  hear  over  the 
radio  is  made  some  place  else.  If  you 
hear  something,  you  don't  fly  down 
to  South  America  or  some  place  to 
find  out  whether  it's  true  or  not,  you 
just  have  to  accept  it.  After  a  time 
you  pretty  much  know  what  sources 
are  reliable  and  what  sources  might 
just  be  merely  sources  of  propaganda. 
Haefner:  Facts  ate  funi^\  things.  We 
may  ha\e  the  facts  a\ailable,  but  it 
doesn't  mean  we  come  out  with  the 
right  solution  because  there  are  so 
manv  filings  that  can  affect  those 
facts. 

To  help  us  in  our  study,  I  have 
selected  a  film  which  shows  how 
facts  must  be  carefully  chosen  in 
order  to  arrive  at  good  judgments. 
In  a  high  school  situation  in  this 
film,  things  that  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  morning  are  further 
explained.  The  question  will  come 
up  as  to  what  are  the  facts?  You  will 
see  very  clearly  that  you've  got  to 
|jush  behind  the  facts  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  using  the  facts. 

In  this  film,  Hoiv  To  Judge  Facts, 
you're  going  to  come  across  a  few 
strange  terms.  One  of  the  first  is 
"irrelevant."  What  does  irrelevant 
mean? 

Bob:  Something  which  does  not  have 
any  bearing  on  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Haefner:  Are  you  satisfied  with  that 
definition?    The  word  "analogy?" 
Student:  An  "analogy"  is  analyzing  a 
situation  by  means  of  another  situa- 
tion. 
Haefner:  Pa\  special  atteiuion  to  the 


analogy  in  this  film!  An  "analogy" 
is  good  providing  you  don't  misuse  it. 
Haefner:  Helen,  how  could  an  anal- 
ogy be  misused? 

Helen:  Instead  of  simplifying,  you 
could  use  an  example  that  would 
change  the  fact. 

Haefner:  What's  an  assumption? 
Lois:  Taking  for  granted  something 
you  don't  know  is  true. 
Haefner:  Unless  )ou  start  with  a  fact 
what's  going  to  be  true  of  your  think- 
ing? 

Lois:  Yoiu'  thinking  isn't  going  to  do 
you  any  good  because  your  assumj)- 
tion   isn't  true. 

Haefner:  Watch  for  assumption  in 
this  film.  O.K.  I  think  we're  ready 
for  the  film. 

(Film,  Hoiv  To  Judge  Facts,  shown) 
How  To  Judge  Facts,  Sound,  10  min. 
Shows  how  rumor  de\elops  from 
half-truths,  misinformation,  and  un- 
substantiated opinion.  Illustrates  ne- 
cessity of  accurate  facts  in  story  of 
high-school  reporter  checking  rumor 
that  football  imiforms  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  buy  a  film  projector. 
Emphasizes  dangers  of  irrelevant 
facts,  false  analogies,  assumptions, 
platitudes,  and  double  meanings. 
(Coronet) 

Haefner:  Has  an)onc  an\  comments 
to  make  on  the  film? 
Student:  The  football  uniforms  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  end  with  the 
movie  projector. 
Student:  It  was  a  fact! 
Student:  But  there  was  no  basis  for 
using  it. 

Haefner:  \\'hat  was  the  analogy  be- 
ing made  in  the  film?  John? 
John:  Well,  that  they  were  going  to 
get    the    mo\ie    projector    from    the 
luiiform  fund. 

Ted:  He  thought  that  as  long  as  they 
(continued  on  page  thirtv-four) 
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Tin: RE  ARE  MANY  experi- 
iims  that  (amiot  bv  <;aincd 
clurini;  any  one  excursion  or 
fR-lcl  trip,  but  art'  possible  linoiigh 
tlie  use  ol  carelullx  selected  films, 
the  viewing  of  magnified  close 
lips,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  over 
and  over  again  some  action  or  way 
of  doing  or  seeing  fretpiences  of 
things  [)ossil)le  to  be  seen  only  over 
long  periods  of  time— all  these  are 
the  contribution  of  the  teaching 
film— the  primary  grade  level  teach- 
ing film.  And  often  \crv  \i\id  \ isual 
images  are  retained  by  the  childran 
after  seeing  these  films— images  that 
help  the  primary  child  reproduce  in 
paintings  or  in  drawings  the  ani- 
mals or  activities  they  have  seen  in 
the  film,  or  to  produce  their  ideas 
through  oral  communication  or  even 
dramati/e  plays. 

Many  Films  Are  Used 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  our 
plan,  particularly  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  use  many  IGmm  sound 
motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  to 
facilitate,  teaching  of  the  social  stu- 
dies in  our  primary  grades.  Yes,  ac- 
tual experiences  are  still  arranged 
for  the  children,  field  trips  and  ex- 
cursions, but  field  trips  and  excur- 
sions today  are  being  supplemented 
by  projected  experiences  from  which 
the  children  gain  additional  vivid 
vicarious  experiences  as  a  result  of 
their  \  iew'ing  the  film,  discussing  its 
contents  and  many  times  review- 
ing the  film,  which  has  becH  care- 
fully selected  by  the  teacher  and 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject 
being  studied. 

Our  first  grade  social  studies  unit 
for  this  fall  has  been  "The  Farm." 
We  used  a  number  of  films  to  aid 
us  in  our  work.  These  films  are  list- 
ed at  the  end  of  this  article,  and 
the  films  we  have  used  together 
with  filmstrips  have  been  brought 
to  our  children  in  the  carefully  or- 
ganized manner  which  is  set  forth 
here. 

Summer  Experiences  Reported 

We  introduced  our  study  of  the 
farm  by  allowing  the  children  to 
relate  their  summer  experiences. 
Many  of  the  children  have  visited 
farms  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
give  their  reports  of  their  experi- 
ence to  the  other  chiWren.  Conver- 
sations about  changing  seasons  at 
the  fall  of  the  year  led  very  easily  to 
the  question  of  fall  harvest. 

Our  second  opportunity  was  find- 


From  the  ideas  we  see  and  hear  aborit,  spring  our  ability  t(. 
to  our  beginnitig  reading  aetix'ities. 
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How  We  Use  Films 
in  the  Primary  Social  Studies 

by  Grace  Enckhausen 

First  Grade  Teacher,  Thomas  Jefferson  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


ing  out  what  the  children  would 
like  to  know  about  farm  life.  The 
(|uestion  was  asked,  what  would  you 
like  to  know  about  the  farm?  Yes, 
as  a  teacher  I  had  my  own  ideas  in 
mind,  but  more  important,  my  first 
responsibility  was  to  challenge  the 
children  to  give  us  their  reactions, 
which  we  carefully  listed  on  the 
blackboard.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
children's  questions.  (1)  How  do 
farmers  milk  cows?  (2)  How  does 
the  farmer  pick  corn?  (3)  Where 
do  farmers  get  animals?  (4)  How 
and  what  do  farmers  feed  chickens 
and  pigs?  (5)  How  does  a  farmer 
make  fields?  (6)  How  do  pigs  eat, 
also  cows,  calves,  etc?  (7)  How  is 
butter  made?  (8)  How  do  they 
harness  a  horse?  (9)  Do  we  get 
bacon  from  pigs?  (10)  Why  do 
farmers  have  barns?  (11)  Do  far- 
mers wash  chickens?  (12)  How  does 
the  farmer  get  wheat?  What  does 
he  do  with  it?     (13)    Where  are  the 


stalks  of  corn?  Why  do  farmers 
plant  corn?  (14)  What  pets  do  far- 
mers have?  (15)  What  do  they  do 
with  tractors?  (16)  Do  they  have 
mules?  (17)  Why  do  they  grow  hay? 
(18)  Are  all  farms  alike?  They 
wanted  to  know  about  chicken,  dai- 
ry, potato,  grain,  and  other  kinds 
of  farms. 

Discussion  revealed  that  many 
sources  of  information  would  have 
to  be  investigated  in  order  to  find 
answers  to  the  myriad  questions 
which  the  children  asked.  It  was 
very  logical  then,  to  continue  with 
the  discussion  of  where  we  could 
find  information  in  answer  to  our 
many  questions.  Here  is  where  the 
children  decided  they  could  look 
for  such  information. 

a.  Books  of  farm  animals,  activ- 
ities and  stories. 

b.  Flat  pictures  of  the  farm  and 
animals. 

c.  Information    gained    through 
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How  We  Use  Films: 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 
conversation  with  others. 

d.  Films— both  movie  and  strip. 

So  that  interested  teachers  may 
see  how  we  pursued  the  studies 
of  carefully  selected  films  as  source 
material,  the  following  is  suggested 
because,  as  our  children  investiga- 
ted film  source  materials,  they  were 
able  to  gain  so  much  pertinent 
material  through  an  orderly  and 
thorough  investigation  such  as  this. 

1.  Discussing  what  the  children 
wished  to  learn  from  a  film. 

2.  Showing  the  film. 

3.  Conversation  period  in  which 
facts  learned  from  the  film  were 
discussed. 

4.  Reshowing  the  film. 
Because  we  wished  the  children  to 

have  general  concepts  of  the  farm, 
we  presented  the  films  Farm  Ani- 
mals and  Animals  of  the  Farm  at 
the  beginning  of  our  study.  Other 
films*  were  used  as  class  need  was 
developed  in  the  discussions  indi- 
cated by  the  questions  previously 
listed.  In  developing  this  imit  with 
different  classes,  no  definite  order  of 
use  for  a  series  of  films  is  maintained 
but  each  film  is  introduced  when 
class  discussion  makes  it  appropriate. 
The  early  showing  of  the  first  two 
films  gave  the  children  an  over-all 
concept  of  farms  which  was  valu- 
able not  only  in  further  develop- 
ment of  this  unit,  but  also  aided  cor- 
relation with  other  subjects.  Speci- 
fic correlations  follow. 

Correlation  with  Daily  Activities 

(1)  Reading 

The  showing  of  all  of  our  farm 
films  motivated  the  children  to  do 
better  reading.  They  became  in- 
terested in  comparing  and  associat- 
ing pictures  found  in  books  with 
scenes  from  the  films.  Picture  books 
were  shared  by  small  groups.  Some 
books  contained  familiar  words  so 
they  were  able  to  read  to  each  other. 
Their  heading  vocabularies  were  in- 
creased for  they  learned  the  names 
of  animals,  poultry,  grains,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  berries,  farm  activities, 
implements  and  buildings. ,  A  list  of 
farm  words  was  compiled  and  print- 
ed on  a  large  chart.  Word  meanings 
were    clarified    such    as    root,    store 


(storing  of  grain) ,  tractor  and  oth- 
ers. Short  stories  about  the  films 
were  made  into  charts  which  were 
read  and  re-read.  Pictures  for  these 
charts  and  a  large  poster  were  paint- 
ed. 

(2)  Art 

Because  of  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  animals,  parts  of  animals, 
and  animals  in  motion  through  the 
use  of  films,  the  children  were  mo- 
tivated to  paint  and  draw  more  ac- 
cinate,  interesting,  colorful  pictures. 
Visual  images  were  retained  and 
then  used  in  these  drawings.  Farm 
scenes  were  remembered  and  so 
helped  the  children  to  give  balance 
to  their  pictures. 

(3)  Literature 

Oral  expression  was  spontaneous 
and  interesting.  Scenes,  such  as  the 
feeding  of  the  chickens  and  driv- 
ing home  the  cows,  were  dramatized. 
The  films  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
some  children  experiences  of  their 
own  and  enabled  them  to  share  with 
others  more  vividly,  facts  that  they 
had  learned.  One  child  expressed 
a  desire  to  make  up  farm  poems. 
Other  individuals  contributed 
rhymes  of  their  own.  Such  compo- 
site poems  as  these  were  written. 

"We  saw  a  jnother  cow  and  her  calf, 
His  legs  loere  so  wobbly  we  had  to 

laugh." 
"I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
I've  never  seen  a  pig  root  with  his 

snout." 

"Why  does  the  farmer  grow  wheat? 
So  we  can  have  good  bread  to  eat." 

"Once  the  farmer  worked  all  day 
Bringing  in  a  load  of  hay; 
Now  he  doesn't  'haf  ter' 
Because  he  has  a  tractpr." 

"You'll    give    us    bacon    and   pork 
chops  too. 


Your  coat  will  make   Jis   a   leather 

shoe." 
(Which    provided    an    opportunity 
to  explain  that  shoes  are  made  from 
hides  of  cows.) 


(4)  Music 

One  of  the  films  had  sound  effects 
that  interested  the  children.  They 
wished  to  imitate  the  sounds  the 
animals  made,  and  these  sounds 
were  made  into  little  songs— songs 
which  the  children  created  out  of 
their  new  "film  gained"  experiences. 

Correlation  with  Succeeding  Units 

The  study  of  pets  and  animals  of 
the  zoo  evolved  from  our  study  of 
the  farm.  Dogs,  cats,  lambs,  pigs 
and  sometimes  chickens  were  found 
to  be  farm  pets.  One  child  said,  "We 
have  pets,  too,  but  they  are  not  the 
same  as  the  farm  pets.  Let's  talk 
about  our  pets."  The  film  Care  of 
Pets  was  then  shown  and  we  were 
definitely  launched  on  our  next 
imit,  "Pets". 

Before  this  unit  was  finished,  in- 
terest in  wild  animals  had  begun. 
To  link  this  study  of  "Pets"  to  "Ani- 
mals of  the  Zoo"  we  used  the  films 
The  Cow  and  Its  Relatives  and  The 
Horse  and  Its  Relatives.  These  will 
be  followed  later  by  the  films  Ani- 
mals of  the  Zoo,  Black  Bear  Twins, 
Bruins  Make  Mischief  and  How  Na- 
ture Protects  Animals. 

This  study  of  zoo  animals  will 
lead  naturally  into  a  spring  imit 
on  the  circus  at  which  time  Here 
Comes  the  Circus,  Elephants  and 
other  films  will  be  used. 

Truly,  "our  world"  is  being  re- 
vealed to  us  through  films  and  filiii- 
strips,  films  and  filmstrips  careful- 
ly selected  and  used  to  bring  us  ex- 
periences out  of  which  to  create.     • 


'  Farm  Animals  is  an  EnQclopacdia  Britannica 
Film;  other  films  mentioned  cm  these  paRes  are 
available  from  Coronet,  Olliiial  Films,  Frith 
Films,  SVE,  United  World  Films,  and  Young 
America  Films,  (sec  Primary  Issue  of  See  & 
Hear  bibliography). 


Primary  grade  children 
learn  about  farm  life  in 
their  social  studies:  a 
scene  from  "Bringing  the 
World  to  the  Classroom" 
an  EB  Film  audio-visual 
demonstration  of  the 
value  of  thes'e  modern 
teaching  tools  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 
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This  group  of  children  is  leariiirig  basic  addition  com-        These  httlc  Si\ci  hoys  m  <i  lyjiiinl  Li/i  Angeles  County 
binations  and  farts  through  experiences  ivilh  objects.        school  classroom  are  learning  to  construct  an  auto  ferry. 

The  Primary  Child's  World 

and  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

A  Living,  Learning  Environment  for  Every  Child 


n 


EARNING  THROUGH  ex- 
perience makes  education 
thrilling  and  significant  for 
children  in  their  first  years  in 
school.  Yet  while  first-hand  learn- 
ing is  best  in  developing  naost  con- 
cepts, there  remain  many  instances 
because  of  the  limitations  of  time 
and  place,  where  learning  must  be 
\icarious.  Then,  audio  visual  ma- 
terials provide  the  riearest  approach 
to  real  experience. 

Experience  in  his  home  is  the 
child's  first  teacher.  He  finds  out 
for  himself  that  the  kitten  can 
scratch  and  that  the  heater  can 
burn.  In  the  neighborhood  around 
his  home  he  gains  more  informa- 
tion directly.  Play,  an  important 
part  of  all  of  his  acti\ities,  is  his 
chief  method  of  expression.  His 
play  is  absorbing  and  seems  es- 
sential to  good  mental  health. 

When  the  child  enters  school, 
his  horizons  are  broadened.  As 
he  brings  only  his  individual  back- 
ground of  experience,  he  needs 
manv  common  experiences,  both 
real  and  \icarious,  with  his  class- 
mates, to  continue  his  growth. 
Thus  the  school  provides  a  model 
home  and  play  house  in  which  chil- 
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dren    may    continue    their   experi- 
ences—<ogt"//)c)7 

What  Kinds  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials  Are  Most  Effective? 

Instructional  materials,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  which 
fit  into  the  child's  pattern  of  life, 
are  varied  and  available  every- 
where. These  materials  are  impor- 
tant because  of  the  information 
they  give  and  also  because  they 
open  other  avenues  of  expression 
through  construction,  creative  writ- 
ing, drawing,  reading,  rhythms, 
and  songs.  For  example,  experi- 
ences in  construction  help  boys  and 
girls  to  clarify  ideas  and  to  extend 
their  learnings.  Audiovisual  mate- 
rials as  (in  integral  part  of  teaching 
keep  the  program  from  becoming 
book-centered. 

Children  respond  to  concrete  ob- 


jects dining  their  learning  experi- 
ences. In  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the 
use  of  objects  such  as  quart,  pint. 
half-]iint  bottles,  or  cartons  to  look 
at,  handle,  and  compare  the 
amounts  of  liquid  they  hold  gives 
exact  and  real  meanings  and  in- 
creases common  understanding.  Ba- 
sic arithmetic  facts  learned  from 
real  experiencing  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  really  understand  the  num- 
ber processes. 

Taking  care  of  animals— a  hen, 
rabbit  or  hamster— keeping  them 
clean,  feeding  them,  breeding  them, 
and  charting  periods  of  incuba- 
tion provides  opportunitv  for  more 
direct  experience.  Most  children 
gain  a  great  deal  of  confidence  and 
satisfaction  through  caring  for  ani- 
mals or  poultry.  To  care  for,  feed 
and  play  with  his  hamster  is  to 
understand.  Later  reading  alioui 
pets  will  be  imdertaken  with  high 
purpose  and  ease  of  association- 
the  symbol  for  the  idea! 

We  Explore  the  Community 
.\noiher  of  the  aims  of  the  school 
is  to  help  the  child  understand  the 
conmumitv  he  lives  in.  Obvious- 
ly, the  best  method  of  learning 
(continued  on   the   NExr   i-age) 
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I  Community  Meetings,  Lectures,  Bene- 
I  fits,  Socials — your  audio-visual  library 
hos  a  busier  job  todoy.  Better  film  ond 
slide  protection,  more  efficient  filing  and 
storage  is  required.  You'll  find,  os  other 
libraries  have,  that  Brumberger  acces- 
"^  sories  are  your  wisest 

choice. 
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Primary  CMId's  World: 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PRECEDING    PAGE) 

about  the  community  is  to  go  into 
it.  Walks  around  the  neighbor- 
hood to  look  at  animals  and  plants 
in  parks  or  gardens,  to  observe 
growth  changes  and  seasonal 
changes,  and  to  see  pets  acquaint 
the  children  with  their  environ- 
ment. Trips  to  explore  the  nearby 
store,  visit  the  fire  department  or 
like  this  we  go  to  the  "post  office" 
even  though  today  it  has  taken 
wing,  tend  to  mold  gioup  feeling 
because  they  give  a  common  experi- 
ence out  of  which  sharing  and 
growth  result. 

And  what  is  the  purpose  of  all 
these  first  hand  learning  opportuni- 
ties —  opportunities  to  go  in  small 
groups  away  from  the  school,  out 
into  the  community,  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve, to  experience?  Certainly  the 
most  readily  thought  of  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  wide  background  of 
reading  readiness  activities,  but 
there  are  secondary,  if  not  higher 
purposes  to  be  served— namely, 
those  which  bring  experiencing  to 
its  true  outlet  via  the  child's  imag- 
inative creative  urge. 

These  young  children  of  primary 
grade  level  have  not  only  experi- 
enced the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  fishing  boats  in  the  harbor, 
but  now  have  been  asked  to  create 
their  impressions— not  necessarily 
in  speaking,  discussion  or  other 
forms  of  communication,  but,  in 
this  case,  through  artistic  expres- 
sion, through  manipulating  cray- 
ons, charcoal  or  other  drawing  ma- 
terials. 

These  two  young  children— lit- 
tle Neisi  boys— are  constructing  an 
auto  ferry.  Have  they  created  this 
out  of  some  mysterious  fund  of  in- 
formation or  imagination?  No. 
Their  ideas  have  been  expressed 
as  the  result  of  their  opportunity 
to  see  these  things  exist  in  their 
community  to  observe  carefully, 
then  to  re-create  their  ideas— each 
according  to  his  own  creative  imag- 
ination—back in  his  classroom  work- 
shop. 
Selecting  and  Placing  Pictures 

Reproductions  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, of  contemporary  artists,  and 
photographic  study  prints  tie  into 
the  childrens'  units  of  work.  Some 
of  these  pictures,  mounted  attrac- 
tively and  placed  on  the  eye  level 
of  the  children   during   their  stu- 


dy, are  selected  to  point  up  the 
lesson.  Others  are  used  for  room 
environment,  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere which  reflects  the  beauty 
of  our  culture;  thus,  they  serve  as 
an  indirect  method  of  teaching. 
Alert  teachers  will  have  their  own 
picture  files.  Children  whose  back- 
grounds have  been  permeated  with 
beautiful  pictures,  slides,  films,  and 
visual  impressions  from  field  trips 
express  themselves  creatively. 

Utilizing  Films,  Filmstrips,  Slides 

Films  about  wild  life,  about  chil- 
dren—particularly in  other  parts 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  world, 
stimulate  thought,  concentrate  at- 
tention and  begin  to  help  the  child 
understand  his  place  in  the  world. 
Films  are  valuable  for  building 
reading  readiness  because  they  add 
to  the  child's  fund  of  information 
and  bring  meaning  to  what  he 
reads. 

With  filmstrips  and  slides,  the 
teacher  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
trolling the  pace,  talking  as  the 
pictures  are  shown,  and  of  encour- 
aging the  children  to  talk.  Young 
children  are  generally  credulous 
about  what  they  hear  and  see.  They 
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Three  Great  Circus  Pictures 
"CIRCUS  SHOW" 

A  request  film,  produced  as  a  sequel  to 
Academy's  highly  praised  "Circus  Peo- 
ple" and  "Circus  Animals."  Filmed  un- 
der the  "big  top"  in  characteristic 
Academy  manner,  "Circus  Show"  com- 
bines thrilling  circus  acts  with  sound 
effects  and  music,  quickens  the  imogi- 
nation  and  affords  rich  understanding 
and  background  for  reading  readiness. 
Available  in  B&W  only.  Grade  level- 
Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Intermediate 
classes. 

"CIRCUS  PEOPLE" 

—  how  they  live  and  work  behind  the 
scenes.  In  Color  and  B8.W. 

"CIRCUS  ANIMALS" 

—  how  they  are  cared  for,  trained  and 
worked.  In  Color  and  B8.W. 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 
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teiul  to  react  intensely  and  spon- 
taneously, riieir  l)aik<;i<)iinds,  as 
with  older  children,  condition  the 
intensity  of  the  reactrons  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  new  experience 
is  real  or  vicarious. 

Listening  to  Recordings  and 
School  Broadcasts 

Listening  to  stories  told  by  the 
teacher,  recorded,  or  heard  over  the 
air  is  fun.  Youngsters  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  poetry  and  the  sounds 
of  the  music  and  of  the  words.  They 
will  listen  to  musical  selections 
which  seem  to  be  far  beyond  their 
level  of  maturity,  as  Bach  and 
Brahms,  if  listening  time  is  pro- 
vided. They  enjoy  hearing  the 
same  song  or  story  over  and  over 
again. 

The  advantages  of  using  audio- 
visual materials  at  thje  primary 
level  are  much  the  same  as  those 
at  other  levels.  Audio-Visual  ma- 
terials carry  meaning  because  they 
are  real  and  tangible;  they  serve 
both  to  arrest  and  hold  attention 
and  to  stimulate  creativity.  Good 
teaching  involves  using  all  audio 
and  \isual  experiencing  smoothly 
and  with  purpose— with  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learners  on  the  lesson 
rather  than  on  the  methods  or 
media.  Fortunately,  the  range  of 
materials  from  the  tiniest  seed  or 
smallest  shell  to  the  teaching  film 
is  exciting  and  unlimited— and  all 
of  these  materials  of  instruction 
should  and  must  be  provided  to 
all  the  children  who  come  into 
our  schools  if  we  as  teachers  are 
to  accomplish  our  goal— to  truly 
prepare  our  children  and  our  youth 
of  today  for  the  great  world  of 
tomoiTow!  • 

•         *         * 

Atomic  Energy  and  American  Flag 
Series  Added  to  SVE  Film  Library 

♦  The  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
Chicago,  announces  the  addition  of 
ten  new  filmstrips  for  national  distri- 
bution via  its  filmstrip  library.  These 
include  an  atomic  energy  series  of 
two  color  strips  with  manual,  three 
new  color  filmstrips  with  captions 
comprising  the  Story  of  the  American 
Flag  Series,  and  five  strips  added  to 
the  primary  reading  series  produced 
in  cooperation  with  Row,  Peterson 
and  Company. 

The  atomic  energy  filmstrips  con- 
sist of  Let's  Look  at  the  Atom,  53 
frames,  and  The  Atom  at  Work,  50 
frames,  produced  by  the  Council  of 
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Atomic  Implications,  Inc.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
The  scientific  principles  of  the  atom- 
ic theory  are  explained  simply  in  the 
first  film,  while  the  other  points  out 
some  of  the  more  important  peace- 
time applications  of  atomic  energy. 
Titles  of  the  Story  of  the  American 
Flag  Series  include  The  Flag  is  Born, 
27  frames.  The  Flag  Develops,  27 
frames,  and  How  to  Honor  and  Dis- 
play the  Flag,  24  frames.  These  films, 
produced  by  Filmfax  Productions, 
New  York,  trace  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica through  its  flags  from  the  time  of 
the  Vikings  to  the  birth  of  the  United 


States,  also  showing  the  various  flags 
which  have  flown  over  this  country 
since  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  black  and  white  filmstrips  in 
the  Alice  and  Jerry  Reading  Series, 
which  now  totals  14  filmstrips,  are 
designed  to  stimulate  language  devel- 
opment and  to  build  a  background 
of  meanings  for  the  stories  of  the 
Alice  and  Jerry  readers.  The  titles 
include  High  On  the  Hill,  35  frames. 
Day  In  and  Day  Out,  45  frames. 
Singing  Wheels,  Parts  I  and  II,  each 
45  frames,  and  Engine  Whistles,  45 
frames.  • 
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FILMS  ADD 

'^  INTEREST 

fe  YOUR 

SUBJECTS 


A  ISEW 


16intn  Sound  Film 


YOUTH    &   SUMMER 
IN  SWEDEN 

Plan  lo  liv  in  your  social  sliid- 
ies  >chenies  or  fjeopraphy  logons 
with  latest  f ilni.s  from  other 
nations. 

Authentic,  intcrostinf;  and  ed- 
ticatiunal,  these  films  portray  the 
culture,  handirral  ts,  life,  work, 
sports  and  scenery  of  lands  across 
the  seas".  American  narration. 

Srnd  for  complete  cat(J(tgiif 
nith  list  of  rvfiianal  distributors. 


FILMS    OF    THE    NATIONS,    Inc. 

a  non-profit  organization 
112  West  48th  St.       •        New  York   19,   N.  Y. 


EACH  NEW  ISSUE  OF  SEE  8:  HEAR 
OPENS  NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  THE 
USER     OF      AUDIO-VISUAL     TOOLS 


Now  You  Can  Show 
Top-Notci 
"Movie 


«^;?' 


Bring  World  Neighbors  into  your  classroom.  Use 
world-famous  feature  16mm  sound  films  with  Eng- 
lisli  titles,  as  entertaining,  informative  supplemen- 
tary teaching  aids.  These  film  classics  —  hitherto 
seen  only  in  foreign  film  theatres  of  some  large 
cities  —  make  on  effective  special  feature  of  your 
curriculum. 

Show  BRANDON  film  releases  for  selective 
Educational,  Entertainment,  and  Benefit  purposes, 
FARREBIOUE,  engrossing,  authentic  documentary  story 
of  French  rurol  life,  considered  best  film  available  on 
subject  .  .  .  Jean  Renoir's  GRAND  tLLUSION,  universally 
acclaimed  as  a  great  contribution  to  world  peace  .  .  . 
Johann  Strauss'  famous  operetta  DIE  FLEDERMAUS 
filmed  in  magnificent  color  .  .  .  MAN  OF  ARAN,  Robert 
Flaherty's  memorable  sogo  of  man  against  the  elements 
.  .  .  John  Ford's  THE  LONG  VOYAGE  HOME,  moving 
odoptotion  of  Eugene  O'NeiM's  sea  plays  .  .  .  THE 
ROOSEVELT  STORY,  official  film  biography  of  F.D.R. 
acclormed  as  "one  of  ttie  most  importont  films  of  his- 
tory." 

Act  Now  to  Plan  and  Schedule  a  Series  of  PrograntsI 
Mail  this  coupon  TODAY  for  64  page  1950  catalog 
of  BRANDON  International  Film  Classics  combined 
with  The  Handbook  For  Film  Societies. 

"t 
I 
I 


!  BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc.,  Dept.  SH 

I    1700  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

.   Genf/emen; 

I  Pleoie  send  copy  of  1950  Catalog. 
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Minnesota  Education  Department 
Pioneers  in  Use  of  Tape  Recordings 

♦  Magnetic  tape  recording  is  the 
latest  thing  in  audio-\isual  educa- 
tion, and  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education,  Minneapolis,  is  pio- 
neering in  its  use.  To  help  dissemi- 
nate worthwhile  educational  pro- 
grams which  have  been  recorded  on 
tape,  the  department  has  established 
a  central  library  of  recordings  and  a 
system  for  distributing  them  to 
schools  throughout  Minnesota. 

In  the  schools  of  Minnesota,  teach- 
ers may  now  choose  tape  recorded 
radio  programs  which  will  be  adapt- 
able to  their  teaching  plans  simply 
by  selecting  them  from  the  long, 
classified  mimeographed  list  entitled 
"Tapes  for  Teaching"  which  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department.  The  list 
is  kept  growing  continually,  and 
teachers  are  invited  to  suggest  new 
types  of  programs  that  they  would 
consider  worthwhile.  The  list  al- 
ready includes  such  subject  headings 
as  Agriculture,  Conservation,  Eng- 
lish-Speech-Drama, Health,  History, 
Music  and  Science. 

For  teachers  who  do  not  yet  under- 
stand the  principles  of  tape  recording 
and  how  the  new  mediiuu  can  best 
be  used  in  the  school,  a  booklet  en- 
titled "How  Tape  Recording  Simpli- 
fies Teaching"  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Minnesota  Mining  &:  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Paul,  makers  of  "Scotch"  mag- 
netic recording  tape.  It  explains  very 
simply  that  magnetic  tape  recordings 
are  made  by  speaking  into  a  micro- 
phone which  transmits  sound  in  the 
form  of  electrical  impulses  through  a 
magnet  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
tape.  Since  the  sound  impulses  are 
of  varying  intensity,  the  metallic  sur- 
face of  the  tape  becomes  magnetized 
with  a  pattern  which  retains  the  elec- 
trical impulses  of  the  souncj.  These 
impulse  patterns  can  then  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  sound  through  the 
speaker. 

One  of  the  most  intciesling  ami 
useful  features  of  this  method  of  re- 
(inrding  is  that  the  sound  patterns  on 
I  he  tape  can  be  "erased"  and  the  tape 
used  again  and  again  for  new  record- 
ings. Tills  is  done  by  applying  a  high 
freciuency  magnetic  field  to  the  tape 
by  means  of  an  erase  head  similar  to 
the  recording  head.  This  signal  is 
not  heard  because  it  is  of  too  high  a 
frequency  for  reception  by  the  hu- 
man ear. 

The    outstanding    features    alxnit 


tape  recording  which  make  it  es- 
pecially desirable  for  classroom  use 
are  the  facts  that  the  tapes  are  not 
as  fragile  as  disc  records,  they  give  no 
surface  sound,  they  can  be  erased 
and  reused,  and  they  can  be  edited 
simply  by  snipping  and  splicing.  Cer- 
tain portions  may  be  played  and  re- 
played without  weakening  or  de- 
stroying the  fidelity  of  the  recording, 
for  the  whole  thing  is  done  by  elec- 
tronic impulses,  with  nothing  harm- 
ing the  tape  surface. 

A  few  of  the  uses  for  tape  record- 
ings recommended  by  the  booklet 
include  recording  of  speeches  and 
drama  rehearsals  for  critical  play- 
backs, recording  of  scripts  done  by 
writing  classes  to  judge  their  dra- 
matic effect,  correction  of  speech  de- 
fects, and  speed  dictation  drill  for 
shorthand  classes.  Other  worthwhile 
uses  are  also  explained. 

Manufacturers  are  working  con- 
stantly to  improve  the  tape  recording 
process,  and  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  pioneering  in 
its  use;  thus,  a  new  thread  is  being 
woven  into  the  complex  ])attern  of 
the  audio-visual  tapestry  of  modern 
education. 


Extraordinary  New  Film  On 
CHILD  CARE  GUIDANCE 


"THE  BABY  SITTER" 

Shows  proper  handling  by  baby  sit- 
ter to  keep  children  safe  and  happy 
while  parents  ore  out. 
SALE  $48.00  RENTAL  $S.OO 


Outstanding  :16mm  Educational  Films 


COOKING 

KITCHEN   SAFETY 

MEASURING 

PLANNING  AND   ORGANIZATION 

TERMS   AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN 

t  REEL  S40.00  EACH 

ART  EDUCATION  - 

CARE  OF  ART  MATERIALS 

DESIGN:   tINE 

tET'S   PLAY  WITH   CLAY 

DRAWING:   THE   SQUARE 

1  REEL  $40.00  EACH 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 

BUYING   FOOD 
'     AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE    1  REEL  $40.00  EACH 
OR  RENTAL 

i  ▲ 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Epics  of  History: 


(CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE     TEN) 

time  it  decided  to  select  film  mate- 
rial for  use  ill  the  tcatliiug  of  world 
history.  X'arious  leaiiire  pictures 
were  discussed.  .At  the  next  meeting 
in  -April,  definite  footage  was  ex- 
cerpted with  wliiiii  .\Ir.  Braslin  made 
a  rough  cut  work-print.  More  and 
more  excerpt,s  were  selected  in  lime 
and  the  sound  tracks  for  each  were 
re-recorded. 

The  committee  had  completed  two 
movies  and  were  in  the  final  stages  of 
two  more  when  the  annual  meeting 
look  place  in  the  following  Novem- 
ijcr.  One  film,  Tlic  House  of  Roths- 
child, was  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  ex- 
perimental classroom  use.  The  other 
films  were  Marc  Antony  of  Rome, 
Conquest  (Napoleon's  advance  on 
Moscow  and  his  retreat) ,  and  The 
Crusades. 

During  the  year  1918,  the  commit- 
tee pm  together  Winning  Our  Inde- 
pendence from  TIte  Howards  of  Vir- 
ginia (based  on  the  book,  Tree  of 
Liberty.)  From  Tennessee  Johnson 
was  made  a  suijject  called  Johnson 
and  Reconstruction  which  explains 
vividly  the  place  of  .Andrew  Johnson 
in  .American  histor\. 

The  Twentieth  Century-Fox  fea- 
ture, Brigham  Young,  provided  foot- 
age for  Driven  Westward;  and 
Drin?is  Along  the  Mohawk  \  isualized 
the  Revolution  in  New  \'ork  state  at 
Fort  Stanwix. 

By  now  the  use  of  feature  picture 
footage  in  this  way  had  become  an 
accepted  fact,  thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight, countless  discussions,  and  prob- 
lem-hurdling of  the  National  Coun- 
cil's .Audio-\'isual  Connnittee. 

Last  year  at  the  annual  N.C.S.S. 
November  meeting,  an  excerpted 
version  of  Oxbow  Incident  called 
Due  Process  of  Law  was  premiered 
by  showing  it  to  a  student  group. 
The  reaction  was  splendid.  Com- 
mented one  student,  "I  don't  know 
all  of  the  things  I  got  out  of  it,  but 
I  do  know  that,  as  long  as  I  Ii\e,  I 
never  want  to  be  a  member  of  a 
mob." 

A  recent  excerpt  production  called 
Justice  Under  the  Law  taken  from 
Louis  de  Rochcmont's  Boomerang 
contains  legal  subject  matter  that 
might  well  attract  professional  classes 
in  law  schools  as  well  as  the  high 


Is  famous  for— 
is  now  at  your 
service  in 

FORUM   FILMS 


Specially  edited  for  class  use,  retaining  the 
comprehensiveness,  clarity  and  full  dramatic 
impact  of  MOTs  professional  releases,  these 
I6mm.  MOT  Forum  Films  are  the  most  prac- 
tical and  stimulating  introduction  your  stu- 
dents can  have  to  the  challenges  of  the  world 
for  which  you  are  preparing  them. 

Government,  history,  social  studies,  current 
affairs,  science  . . .  many  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  education  today  are  covered  for  you 
thoroughly,  yet  simply  and  vividly,  by  THE 
MARCH  OF  TIME. 


Which  of  these  new  Forum  Films  do  you  want  to  buy  or  rent? 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRIS 

Four  million  girls  in  school  today  will  soon 
go  out  to  make  careers  for  themselves.  This 
film  tours  the  many  fields  open  to  them  — 
shows  requirements,  opportunities,  rewards. 


THE   FAMIIY— AN  APPROACH  TO   PEACE 

Brings  home  to  your  students  the  hopes, 
fears,  domestic  problems  of  people  like 
themselves  all  around  the  globe.  A  valu- 
able background  for  closer  human  knowl- 
edge of  our  world  neighbors. 


AMERICA'S  NEW   AIRPOWER 

Here  are  the  new  supersonic  planes  the 
U.  S.  military  (and  all  U.  S.  youth)  are 
talking  about!  A  thrilling  review  of  what 
may  be  our  strongest  weapon  against  World 
War  III. 


YOUR   GOVERNMENT 

A  series  of  three  one-reel  films  which  ex- 
plain simply  and  graphically  the  constitu- 
tional divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  how  they  are  related.  Makes  clear  and 
interesting  the  vital  faas  of  our  democratic 
governing  system  which  often  baffle  the 
average  student. 


INDIA,   ASIA'S   NEW   VOICE 

Strife-torn  India  has  become  the  big  hope 
of  democracy  in  Asia.  Here  you  see  her  eco- 
nomic progress— and  the  basic  social  prob- 
lems which  confront  Nehru's  government. 


YOUR  POSTAl  SERVICE 

Biggest  retail  business  in  the  world  today 
is  the  U.  S.  Post  OfSce.  Here  your  students 
see  its  inner  workings,  and  how  mail  is 
guarded  against  fraud  and  crime. 

LIFE  WITH  GRANDPA 

As  medical  science  advances,  more  people 
are  living  longer,  with  less  to  do.  This  film 
points  the  way  for  greater  help  and  under- 
standing from  the  younger  generations. 


Mali  this  coupon  for  more  information 
about  MOT  Forum  Films. 


The  MARCH  OF  TIME  S" 

369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  folder  on  MOT  Forum  Films,  in- 
cluding purchose  and  rental  prices  and  the  names  of 
dealers  in  my  locality. 

Name 

Address 


school  social  study  classes.  The  story 
is  lepiitedly  taken  from  the  life  of 
lornier  Attorney  General  Homer  .S. 
Cummings. 

Plans  for  this  year  iiuiutk  siiichiiij; 
the  possiijilitv  of  acquiring  insjMra- 
lional  footage  from  featiue  films  for 
use  in  motivating  vocational  selec- 
tion. Negotiation  also  is  under  way 
with  a  family  life  group  to  make 
excerpted  subjects  on  the  jsrobleiiis 
of  family  life. 

Today  the  titles  mentioned  in  this 
summarv  are  available  for  rental  at 
practically   all    the   educational    film 


libraries  of  America.  Through  these 
titles  and  those  to  come,  the  realities, 
ilie  social  jiroblems  and  events  of  our 
(ounlis  will  i)e  dramaticallx  por- 
iia\ttl,  thus  helping  to  properly  form 
the  atiitudes  and  ideals  of  oiu'  gro-vv- 
iiig  cili/ens.  • 

.4rt  Treasures  to  be  Filmed 
♦  .V  iiiotion  picture  based  on  the 
famous  Habsburg  art  treasures, 
wliith  ha\e  been  displayed  recently 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Washing- 
ton, B.C.,  will  soon  be  released  by 
Rejiencv  Productions,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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for  befter  instruction. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Chandler  and  Cypher 

$3.50 

A  vital  new  book  intended  as  a  class 
text  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  and 
as  a  source  book  for  the  regular  class- 
room teacher.  It  provides  a  step-by-step 
"how-to-do-it"  and  "where-to-find-it" 
program  for  enriching  the  curriculum 
with  the  aid  of  audio-visual  techniques. 

RECOMMENDED 

by  Audio-Visuo/  Guide  ond  mony  others 

Send  for  our  new  complete 
catalogue  6 

NOBLE  AND  NOBLE 

Publishers,  Inc. 
67  Irving  Place      Nev»  York  3,  N.  Y. 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    &    SOCIAl    STUDIES   FILMS 

16   PRACTICAL   PLANE   GEOMETRY   FILMS 

6  SIMPLIFIED  ARITHMETIC  FILMS 


To  renf  or  buy,  write  for  cotafog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

625    Madison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.    Y. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
Kodachrome  have  won  acceptance 
among  vfell  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Dennocracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 
For  details  and  preview  writ*: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711,  DELAVAN.  WlSC. 


THE  NEW  FILMS 

(continued  from  page  eight) 
Our  Country's  Health  (H/^  reels,  snd 
and  color)  ;  U.  S.  Defense  Against 
Foreign  Plague  (I  reel,  snd  and  col- 
or) ;  and  The  Longshoreman  (1  reel, 
snd  and  color) .  A  very  complete  bul- 
letin descilbing  these  subjects  is 
available  from  Frith  Films  at  1816 
N.  Highland,  Hollywood,  California. 

New  Johnson-Hunt  Subjects 

♦  From  the  West  •Coast,  too,  comes 
announcement  of  two  new  Johnson- 
Hunt  social  studies'  Films:  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  Memixo-Baja  Califor- 
nia and  The  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico 
—  The  Mainland.  Another  film  Purse 
Seining  describes  this  type  of  com- 
mercial fishing. 

SVE  Social  Studies  Filmstrips 

♦  Filmstrips  from  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.  (now  located 
in  a  handsome  new  headquarters 
building  at  1345  Diversey  Parkway  in 
complete  new  SVE  catalog  now  avail- 
able. The  Social  Studies  area  is  one 
of  most  complete  in  this  very  exten- 
sive library  collection. 

Youtig  America  Filmstrip  Series 

♦  There  are  also  the  new  Young 
America  filmstrips  for  geography  and 
other  social  studies  classes,  released 
thi,s  month  under  the  general  title 
Products  and  Industries  Series,  Set 
No.  1.  The  set  includes  How  We  Get 
Our  Iron  and  Steel  (40  frames) 
Hoxu  We  Get  Our  Copper  (42) 
How  We  Get  Our  Cotton  (44) 
How  We.  Get  Our  Rubber  (46) 
How  We  Get  Our  Coal  (41) ;  and 
How  We  Get  Our  Aluminum   (46) . 

Improved  Filmstrip  Unit  Announced 

♦  An  improved  indexing  and  filing 
feature  for  the  MF-6  filmstrip  stor- 
age cabinet  made  by  Neumade  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  New  York,  has  been  an- 
noimced  recently. 

Shown  at  the  February  NEA  Con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City,  the  im- 
proved cabinet  is  offered  by  the  com- 


COLOR  SLIDES— Largest 

selection  of  western  scenes  and 
nature     subjects.    Forty    cents 
each  with  discounts.    Sent  on 
approval.    Write  for  lists. 
Nesbi+'s,  Estes  Park,  Colorado 


John  C.  Kennan 

pany  at  no  increase  in  price.  It  has 
become  a  standard  item  for  bulk 
filmstrip  storage. 

Kennan  Named  SVE  Sales  Head 

♦  John  C.  Kennan,  former  staif 
member  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  director  of  the  Evans  Scholars 
Foundation,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales  for  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
Kennan's  appointment  was  revealed 
last  month  by  William  H.  Garvey, 
Jr.,  SVE  president. 

Ford  Sponsors  Industrial  Arts 
Awards  for  Jr.,  Sr.  High  Schools 

♦  The  national  industrial  arts 
awards  program  for  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  students  which  was 
begun  by  Scholastic  Magazine  three 
years  ago,  will  now  be  administered 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  "Ford  Motor  Company 
Industrial  Arts  Awards." 

Cash  awards  for  outstanding  work- 
manship and  design  in  wood  work, 
metal  work,  mechanical  drawing, 
printing,  model  making,  plastics,  ma- 
chine shop  and  electrical  work  will 
be  increased  over  amounts  granted 
previously.  Entries  for  the  awards 
include  seventh  through  twelfth 
grade  class  projects  made  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  vocational  classes  in 
all  schools. 


SPANISH  language  TEACHING  FILMS 


Prepared  for  classroom  intlruction 

by  expert  teacherj 

Write  for  FREE 

commentary,  vocabulary, 

and  prices. 

Please  state  school  or  ortanlzatloi. 
International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.         Ctiicago  2 
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REFERENCE  SHELF 

if  A  good  calalos  reference  shelf  is 
a  priiuaiy  step  in  your  audio-visual 
program.  Here  are  the  hitcst  volumes 
and  supplements  available  to  oin- 
school  readers.  Incidentally,  we'd 
appreciate  your  mentioning;  See  8: 
Hear's  Reference  Shelf  listing  when 
writing  for  these  free  materials: 

□  Allied  Independent  Producers, 
Master  Catalog,  including  five  mem- 
ber producers  (.\cadcniy,  Arthur 
Barr,  Bailey  Films,  Paul  Hoefler  Pro- 
ductions, and  Johnson-Hunt  Produc- 
tions) .  Write  AlP  at  2044  N.  Beren- 
do  Street,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

Q  BRrnsn  Information  Services, 
new  catalog  of  British  official  films 
available  from  BIS,  British  Consulate 
and  numerous  commercial  deposi- 
tories throughout  the  U.S.  Lists  100 
current  titles  with  brief  synopsis  of 
each.  Address  Film  Officer,  British 
Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

□  Coronet  Films,  Catalog  Supple- 
ment, available  February,  1950,  in- 
cludes all  Coronet  films  not  previous- 
Iv  listed  in  the  annual  catalog  issued 
last  year.  \Vrite  Coronet  Instruction- 
al Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 

Q  March  of  Time,  Forum  Films, 
new  brochure  lists  10  current  films. 
Write  M  of  T,  Forum  Films  at  360 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Q  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
new  Master  Catalog,  listing  the  com- 
plete SVE  libraries  of  filmstrips,  also 
equipment.  Write  SVE  at  1345  Di- 
versey  Parkway,  Chicago  14. 

New  Educational  Recorder 
Annouticed  by  Brush  Development 

♦  A  new  type  of  magnetic  tape  re- 
corder has  been  especially  designed 
and  engineered  for  educational  use 
by  the  Brush  Development  Co., 
Cleveland.  Known  as  the  Education- 
al Model  Soundmirror,  it  was  devel- 
oped to  incorporate  low  price  and 
quality  in  a  portable  unit  for  the 
schoolroom. 

Special  features  of  this  model  are 
its  light  weight  and  affixed  handles 
for  easy  carrying  and  its  low  wattage 
which  gives  it  adequate  power  for 
classroom  use,  yet  obviates  the  need 
for  a  separate  amplifier.  A  panel  on 


the  back  permits  plugging  in  connec- 
litms  for  radio  input,  microphone 
input  and  external  speaker  output 
without  removing  the  back. 

Magnetic  Sound  on  Film  Provides 
Neiu  Tool  for  Visual  Education 

♦  The  use  of  magnetic  sound-on-film 
is  proilucing  a  new  instructional  tool 
in  visual  education,  permitting  teach- 
ers to  "tailor  make"  their  films  ex- 
actly as  they  want  them,  according 
to  Marvin  Camras,  physicist  in 
charge  of  magnetic  recording  re- 
search at  Armour  Research  Founda- 
tion, Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Not  only  can  sound  be  produced 
cheaply,  but  it  can  be  kept  up  to 
date  by  easy  revision,  he  said.  In- 
siructors  can  now  make  their  own 
films,  where  before,  perhaps  the  film 
could  not  be  produced  at  all  because 
of  high  recording  costs. 

Ihe  Armour  foundation  recently 
received  the  U.S.  Camera  Achieve- 
ment .\ward  for  its  "outstanding  con- 
tribution to  motion  picture  photog- 
raphy, amateur  and  professional,"  by 
its  achievements  in  developing  mag- 
netic sound  for  8mm  and  1 6mm  mo- 
tion pictiues.  The  foundation  has  38 
niagnciic  recording  patents  and  has 
applied  for  87  more.  Many  of  these 
jjei  tain  to  the  use  of  magnetic  sound 
for  motion  pictures. 

Ampex  Promotes  T.  Kevin  Mallen 

♦  T.  Kevin  Mallen  was  recently 
made  general  manager  of  the  Ampex 
Electric  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Ampex  magnetic  tape  recorder.  He 
had  formerly  been  vice-president  of 
the  firm. 


4  Exceptional 
NEW  FILMS 

ONE  GOD  —  How  We   Worship   Him 
37  fnlnuf«>  —  Rental  $10 

Auth«nt!cl      Beautifull      tmpreiilvol      Inipirlngl 

6oi«d  on  th«  book  of  tome  till* 

by  Florence  Mary  Fitch 

ThU  film  prosenis  tho  lhre«  molor  religious 
faithi  In  an  Interesting  and  absorbing  fosh- 
lon.     Beoutilul     music  —  orchetlrol     ond    choir. 

HUMAN  BEGINNINGS 

An    Eddie   Albert    Production 
20  minutes  In  color  —  Rcnta<  $7.30 

A  mental  health  film  for  young  children, 
their  parents  and  their  teachers.  Us  main 
purpose  is  to  foster  wholesome  attitudes 
ond  to  promote  the  emotional  security  of 
the   child. 

HYPNOTIC  BEHAVIOR 

20  minutes  —  Rental  $4.50 

A  demonstration  that  Illustrates  the  psycho- 
logical 


reaches     of     the     human     mind.     For 
classes     in     psychology,    and     professional 

groups. 


UNCONSCIOUS  MOTIVATION 

38  minutes  —  Rental  $7.50 

Demonstrates  how  hidden  motives  influence 
everydoy  thoughts  and  feelings.  Shows  use 
of  psychological  tests  as  tools  In  psycho- 
theropy.  For  psychology  dosses  and  profes- 
sional   groups. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  Listing 
Over   J  300  Carefully  Selected  Films 


ASSOCIATION  FILMSc^ 


NEW  YORK  19 
35  West  4Sth  SI. 


SAN  niANCIKO  2 
351  Turk  St. 


CHICAGO  3  OAIUS  4 

206  So.  Michigan  Aye.        30H  Maple  Avenue 


•PAPER  FORESTS 

From  vast  Canadian  forests  fo  the  paper  mill. 
The  co/orfu/  and  authentic  story  of  fogging. 
9  min.,  scf.,  biw.  Write  for  free  Blm  and 
nimstrip  literature, 

FLORY  FILMS,  INC.,Te«hing  Film  Dept. 
303    Eost    71st    Street,    New    York    21,    N.    Y. 


FILM  LIBRARIES 

How  to  Buy  More  Films  Without  Expanding  Your  Budget 


Order  PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT  for  your 
library  prints  -  to  make  them  last  longer. 
The  money  you  will  save  on  replacements  will 
enable  you  to  buy  additional  films. 

The  one  and  only  PEERLESS  vapor-invacuum 
process -proven  for  16  years -guards  against 
damage  from  projection, ..handling. ..extremes 
of  temperature,  humidity  or  dryness.  PEERLESS- 
treated  film  docs  not  absorb  eicess  moisture 
or  projector  oil,  or  invite  dirt.  What  little  dirt 
there  is  remains  on  the  surface,  and  cleans 
off  easily  and  thoroughly.  Film  runs  smoothly 
right  from  the  start  and  projects  better.  Prints 


need  only  one  PEERLESS  treatment  -  it  lasts 
permanently  -  and  it  is  not  expensive. 

If  some  of  your  prints  are  not  PEERLESS- 
treated,  you  will  receive  prompt  service  from 
our  processing  plants  in  New  York  and  Holly- 
wood and  from  over  25  OHicial  PEERLESS 
licensees  from  coast  to  coast.  Ask  us  which 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  And  write  for  our 
folder,    "20    Questions   on   Film   Protection". 

More  and  more  film  libraries  are  insisting  on 
PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT.  It  keeps  their 
films  in  service  longer. 


FfRC£SS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165   WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    19,   N.    Y. 

PROCESSING     PLANTS     IN     NEW     YORK    AND     HOLLYWOOD^ 


"Our  WorlcJ  Neighbors" 
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"How  to  Judge  Facts" 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    24 ) 

couldn't  buy  a  new  gymnasium  they 
couldn't  buy  a  new  projector. 
Clark:  There  were  three  analogies  in 
thai.  There's  one  Ted  mentioned 
and  then  there's  one  about  the  movie 
being  run  commercially  and  in  a 
school  room  —  there's  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  costs. 
Haefner:  That  was  the  most  misused 
one! 

Helen:  The  $700  a  month  cost  was 
lor  commercial  projection.  In  the 
classroom  the  teacher  does  the  pro- 
jection. You  wouldn't  have  that  cost, 
■^'ou  can't  compare  the  two. 
Haefner:  Very  good. 
Student:  The  "writer"  didn't  think 
the  school  needed  a  projector  because 
he  thought  it  was  for  entertainment. 
Haefner:  Another  important  thing 
that  was  brought  out  in  the  film? 
Lucy:  Sometimes  the  words  you  use 
in  your  reasoning  have  double  mean- 
ing. 

Haefner:  What  was  the  example  in 
die  film? 

Student:  He  was  using  the  same 
words  that  describe  two  things  that 
couldn't  be  put  in  the  same  class! 
Helen:  The  word  "afford."  It's  the 
same  word,  but  different  meanings 
tan  be  put  to  it  by  different  people. 
Student:  Yes,  a  thousand  dollars 
sounds  a  lot  different  to  me  than  to 
a  millionaire  like  John  Rockefeller. 
Student:  On  the  same  line  of  think- 
ing. "Expenses"  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 
Lucy:  Take  the  word  "luxury."  Some 
people  think  a  car  is  a  luxury,  but 
other  people  think  it's  a  necessity. 
Haefner:  Yes  —  Democracy  is  one 
^vord,  but  does  democracy  mean  to 
the  working  man  the  same  thing  as 
il  does  to  the  man  who  hires  labor? 

*  *  » 

(Discussion  continues  and  constant 
clarifying  references  are  made  to  the 
film  experience.) 

Haefner:  Let's  see  if  we  can  take 
some  illustrations  from  everyday  life 
that  you're  proliably  apt  to  run  into 
and  study  the  relation  of  facts  and 
in)]jrcssions  sought.  I  have  prejjared 
slides  of  several  advertisements.  Let's 
look  at  a  few  and  study  them.  Here 
is  a  soap  ad  taken  from  a  newspaper. 
What  I  want  you  lo  do  is  to  apply 
irrele\ant  facts,  analogy,  assum]5tion, 
])latitude,  double  meaning  together 


with  any  others  that  we  have  men- 
tioned and  analyze  this  ad. 
Phyllis:  Well,  they  are  trying  to  in- 
fluence our  thinking  instead  of  ap- 
peal to  certain  things  that  people  are 
already  interested  in  —  in  this  case  a 
bathing  beauty. 

Fred:  They  want  to  hypnotize  you 
by  repetition  so  you  go  buy  that  size 
and  kind  of  soap. 

Haefner:  Do  you  see  any  irrelevant 
facts  here? 

Student  reads:  "Lots  of  lather  to 
make  you  lovelier."  There's  no  con- 
nection between  the  beautiful  girl 
and  lots  of  lather  to  make  you  inore 
beautiful. 

Haefner:  Why  is  it  there?  Actually 
that  is  an  irrelevant  point,  isn't  it? 

(Discussion  continues) 
Lois:  They're  assuming  that  this  girl 
could  never  get  married  unless  she 

used .   Etc. 

Haefner:  (As  class  period  ends)  Now 
let's  look  at  tomorrow's  assignment. 
What  are  some  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation we  can  do? 
Helen:  We  could  go  on  and  study 
advertising  in  magazines  and  how  it 
affects  us. 

Lucy:  Well,  maybe  we  could  find  out 
how  advertising  in  other  fields,  such 
as  movies,  radios,  affects  our  think- 
ing! 

Claude:  We  could  check  through 
newspapers  and  see  how  editorials 
try  to  influence  us. 
Haefner:  Yes  —  and  now  what  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done 
today  that  we'll  want  to  be  doing 
e\ery  day  in  our  thinking? 
Student:  Well,  you  wouldn't  want  to 
rush  headlong  to  conclusions.  Let's 
think  it  over  before  jumping  at  con- 
clusions. 

Student:  We'll  want  to  check  through 
those  things  we're  told  before  making 
up  our  minds. 
Student:  Let's  sit  down  and  concen- 


NEXT  MONTH 

Audio-Visual  Resources 
for  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

-k  The  first  comprehensive 
survey  of  ideas,  workable  pro- 
grams, selected  films  for  sci- 
ence classes,  from  elementary 
to  college  Unci.  Order  your 
extra  copies  now! 


trate  on  the  real  and  leading  facts  of 
new  ideas  we're  studying. 
Haefner:  In  other  words  if  we  will 
gi\e  some  thought  to  finding  the  facts 
and  being  on  the  alert  in  judging 
facts,  we'll  try  to  come  out  with 
better  answers!  What  we  want  to 
do  is  start  being  on  the  alert  always 
to  what  you  hear  over  the  radio, 
what  you  hear  at  the  dinner  table, 
what  you  hear  from  your  fellow 
friends.  We'll  look  for  facts,  for  false 
assumptions,  for  good  and  bad  analo- 
gies, for  generalized  words  with 
double  meaning,  for  platitudes. 
That's  the  job  we've  got  to  do!  When 
we  come  to  a  study  of  something 
like  "Labor  versus  Capital"  in  our 
class  then  we'll  have  a  basis  for  check- 
ing up  whether  this  or  that  idea  is 
true  —  whether  the  information  is 
factual  or  false.  As  citizens,  this  is 
one  of  our  big  responsibilities. 


"The  Quiet  One"  Becomes  Available 
in  16mm  for  Educational  Use 

♦  Robert  Flaherty  has  called  it  "a 
milestone  in  motion  pictures,  one  of 
the  most  revealing  pictures  ever 
made."  John  Huston  described  it  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  our 
time."  The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  chose  it  as  "best  picture  of  the 
year." 

Subject  of  these  and  many  other 
kudos,  is  a  poignant  story  of  an  un- 
loved, sensitive  and  frustrated  little 
Negro  boy.  The  Quiet  One,  which 
will  be  distributed,  beginning  early 
next  month,  as  a  16mm  motion  pic- 
ture. 

Filmed  in  the  streets  and  homes  of 
Harlem,  and  with  actual  residents 
appearing  as  actors.  The  Quiet  One 
tells  of  the  boy's  drift  into  delin- 
quency and  his  eventual  return  to 
mental  health  after  treatment  at  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  problem  chil- 
dren. The  story  is  not  only  touch- 
ing in  itself,  but  is  an  authentic  por- 
trayal of  modern  psychiatric  meth- 
ods. It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Groujj  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry.  It  has  also  won  special 
prizes  from  the  Protestant  Motion 
Picture  Council  and  the  Christian 
Herald. 

The  Quiet  One  was  produced  by 
FiliTi  Documents,  Inc.  and  will  be 
released  by  Athena  Films,  Inc.,  165 
VV^est  46th  Street,  New  York.  16mm 
prints  of  the  67-minute  subject  will 
sell  for  about  $335. 
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•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALERS    ^ 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUJVIBIA  • 

Brenner  Photo  Co.,  933  I'enn  Ave. 
N.W..  Washington  4,  Free  Cailog. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Int.. 
Transportation  Bldg..  Washing- 
Con  6. 

•     MASSACHUSETTS     . 

Slanley-Winthrops,  Inc.,  90  Wasli- 
ington  St.,  Quincy  (59  and  20 
Shawinut   St.,   Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  7S  West  Cen- 
tral Street.  Manchester. 

.     NEW   JERSEY     • 

Slidecrari  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

•     NEW  YORK     . 

AlMiciation  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

35  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19. 

Instilutional   Cinema   Service,    Inc., 

1560  Broadway,  New  \ork  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 

MoguU's,  68  West  48th  St..  New 
York  18.  N.Y. 

Visual  Sciences,  599SH  SufTern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447. 

Lancaster. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karel     Sound     Film     Library,     410 

Ihiid  Ave..  Pittsburgh   19. 

Clem  Williams  Films,  311  Market 
Street.  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


•     FLORIDA     • 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suburb.  Jacksonville.  7. 

•     LOUISIANA     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  Poydras 
St..  New  Orleans  12. 

.     MISSISSIPPI     • 

Jaiper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
St..  Jackson  2. 


.     SOUTH    CAROLINA     . 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.\\e.  at  5  Points,  Columbus  11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Associates,  Inc., 
211  W.  Cumberland  .\ve..  Knox- 
viUe  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bldg..  Memphis. 


.MII)^VESTERN    STATE.S 


•  ILLINOIS     . 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson.   Chicago  4,   Har.   2691. 
Association    Films,    Inc.    (formerly 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

200  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  3. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.   Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  1. 
Swank     Motion    Pictures,    614     N. 

Skinker  Blvd..  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

•  INDIANA     . 

Indiana   Visual   Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 
N.  Illinois  St..  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    409-11 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

•     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 
Swank     Motion     Pictures,    614     N. 

Skinker  Blvd..  St.  Louis  5.  Mo. 


•     MICHIGAN     • 


Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248   Gratiot 

Ave..  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2«21    E.  Grand   Blvd..  Detroit   II. 

Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St.. 
Kalamazoo  8. 


•     OHIO     • 

Academy    Film    Service    Inc.,    2300 
Payne  A\e..  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave.. 
Cleveland   14. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  310 

Talbott   Building.  Dayton  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  6058 
Sunset  Blvd..  Hollywood  28. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046   Hollywood    Blvd..   Los   An- 
geles 28. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.CA.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2. 


•     OREGON     . 

Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306 

S.  W.  9lh  Avenue.  Portland  5. 


•     TEXAS     . 

Association  Films,  Inc.  (formerly 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 
3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 

Audio  Video,  Incorporated,  4000 
Rciss  .Aveiuic,  Dallas  4,   Texas. 

George  H.  Mitchell  Co.,  712  N 
Haskell.  Dallas  1. 

.     UTAH     • 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  E.  So. 
lemple   St..   Salt    Lake   City    10.. 

.     HAWAII     • 

Motion   PictuiT   Enterprises,    121    S. 

Bcrclaiiia  Si..  Hoiinliilii.    I  .  H. 


CANADA 

General  Films  Limited 
Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     Ave..    Regina. 

Sask. 
Branches: 

10022  102nd  St..  Edmonton.  Alu. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal. Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch.  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's. 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535   W.   Georgia   St.,   Vancouver. 

B.  C. 
810   Confederation    Life    Bldg.. 

Winnipeg.  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    Ave., 
Montreal.  Quebec. 

Audio-Visual  Supply  Company,  To- 
ronto General  Trusts  Buililing. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 


Cousult   These   Audio-Visual   Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filnistrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 


dependable    audio-visual     education      service  outstanding. 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  k  HEAR 


812   NORTH    DEARBORN   STREET 


CHICAGO    10,    ILLl.XOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST   IN   EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND   AV  SERVICE 


The  Library      \  50 
Purlue  University 
Lafayette  Ini 


OUR  EARTH 


SLIDEFILMS 


To  you  who  are 

helping  children  learn  .  .  , 

The  basic  concepts  of  our  earth,  its  formation  and  its  con- 
tinual change,  are  visualized  in  15  carefully-prepared 
teaching  units.  Each  unit  ends  with  discussion  questions. 
Each  unit  may  easily  be  adapted  to  your  teaching  program. 

Our  Earth  series  will  save  you  preparation  time.  Through 
selected  photographs  and  accurate  drawings,  these  318 
lighted  pictures  will  make  clear  those  concepts  which  are 
difficult  to  explain. 


Here's  what  they  SEE 

1.  How  We  Think  Our  Earth 
Came  To  Be 

2.  Our  Earth  Is  Changing 

3.  How  Rocks  Are  Formed 

4.  The  Story  of  The  Earth 
We  Find  In  The  Rocks 

5.  The  Soil 

$22.50  for  complete  kit  of  five 
slidefilms.  $4.50  individual 
slidefilms. 


JAM  HANDY 
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LIGHTED 
PICTURES 


2821     E.    GRAND    BOULEVARD    •      DETROIT     11 


MICHIGAN 


See  &  Hear 


SCIENCE  VISUALIZED 

NCLUDING    MOTION     PICTURES     •     FILMSTRIPS     •     AND    RECORDING 


ISSUE7*     VOLUMES*  ^  1950 

FEATURING:  SCIENCE  LOOKS  TO  THE  SCREEN 
TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING  •  NEW  A-V  HORIZONS 
AND  A  CHECKLIST  OF  SCIENCE  FILMS  •  FILMSTRIPS 


A  Truly  LIGHTWEIGHT 

Low  Cost  16  mm  Sound  Projector ! 


—and  for  larger  Auditoriums  . . .  use 

the  AMPRO 


''Premier  20 


99 


Approved  by  School 
Systems  Everywhere 


For  larger  audiences  —  in  larger 
rooms  and  audiioriums — the  Ampro 
Premier  "20'"  offers  numerous  ad- 
vaniages.  It  delivers  high  quality 
sound  reproduction — in  ample  vol- 
ume. It  provides  efficient  illumi- 
nation, brilliantly  clear.  It  is  depend- 
able, easy  to  thread,  simple  to 
operate.  It  is  gentle  to  precious  film, 
easy  to  service.  The  many  special 
features  that  make  up  Ampro's  "su- 
perior quality"  have  been  developed 
through  20  years  of  experience — 
and  millions  of  performances!  Thats 
why  thousands  of  Ampro  projectors 
are  used  and  approved  by  this  coun- 
try's leading  school  systems,  re- 
ligious denominations,  universities, 
government  departments  and  indus- 
trial concerns. 


^493^ 


COMPLETE 


Complete  Weight 
Including    Speaker 
and  Case— 29  Lbs. 


Any  Student  Can  Lift  or  Carry  It 

Amazingly  compact  and  portable— the  Stylist 
can  be  readily  moved  from  room  to  room 
for  use  by  large  or  small  groups.  Quick  and 
easy  to  set-up  .  .  .  just  lift  off  case,  snap 
permanently  attached  reel  arms  in  place  and 
the  new  low  cost  "Stylist"  is  ready  to  thread. 
Centralized  control  panel  makes  operation 
remarkably  simple. 

Many  Other  Advantages 

Ampro  quality  features  include:  Designed  for 
both  efficient  sound  and  silent  speeds  .  .  . 
standard  time-tested  Ampro  sound  head,  fast 
automatic  re-wind,  triple  claw  film  move- 
ment, new,  slide-out  removable  film  gate, 
coated  super  2-inch  F  1.6  lens,  1000  watt 
lamp  .  .  .  and  many  other  Ampro  "extras" 
that  mean  smooth,  trouble-free  performance 
year  after  year  .  .  .  A.C.  and  D.C.  operation. 


A  General  Prechlon  CqvipmenI 
Corporation  Svbtidiary 


•Tra.lp  Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pal.  Oil 


Send  Coupon  for  Circulars 


giving  full  details  and  tpsciflcation,  on  the  budget-priced  "Styll**." 
and  the  famoui  Ampro  "Premlor-IO".  Send  for  free  copy  of  oudio- 
visual  booklet  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  and  "The  Amoiing  Story 
of  16mm.  Sound." 


AMPRO  CORPORATION  SH  350 

2835  N.  Weitern  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  llllnott 

G«ntlem«n:  Pleats  rush: 

□  CompletQ  circular  on  Ampro  "Styllit". 

□  Complete  circular  on  Ampro  "PremIer-20." 

□  Free  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  and  "The  Amoxing 
Story  of   16mm.  Sound." 


Address.. 
City 
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Coronet  ?ttfj„. .„„„.,»—;•■ 


understand 
the 
PRESENT 


prepare 

for  the 
FUTURE 


EARN* 


NG    W 


ONE'' 


Here  are  films  that  make  your  study  unit  more  interesting  .  .  . 
stimulate  purposeful  learning  .  . .  increase  retention  . .  . 
and  provide  useful  information — dramatically ! 
This  month  Coronet  Films  presents— in  addition  to  the  above  new  films- 
three  more  outstanding  Guidance  productions  .  . .  Hoiv  U"e  Cooperate, 
How  to  Think,  and  Overcoming  Fear.  Again  Coronet  provides  important 
materials  in  the  areas  of  youth  counseling  .  .  .  personality  adjustments  . . . 
and  social  responsibilities— the  best  in  classroom  motion  pictures. 


Coronet  Films  ?2"croo',":;^r 


6 

IS 


Vi'nmiM^iVjii 


'hi'.'.W'hhr'JJih 


a\tn  OVA,  (('hfl/Uf  tkft  t*wat  ua*owiul 

1  Community  Meetings,  Lectures,  Bene- 
\  fits,  Sociols — your  audio-visual  library 
I  lios  a  busier  job  today.  Better  film  end 
1  slide  protection,  more  efficient  filing  and 
B  siorage  is  required.  You'll  find,  as  other 
libraries  hove,  that  Brumberger  occes- 
"^  sorieS  ore  your  wisest 

choice.   . 


BRUMBERGER 

SLIDE  BINDERS 


Air.»teel,  rigid,  non- 
warp  frome,  with 
glosi.  Protects  ogointt 
finger  printi,  scratch- 
•t,  dust.  Rounded 
edge*  for  easy  inierlton  into  viewer  or  pro- 
lector.  May  be  uted  over  ond  over — timple 
mop  otiembly. 

No.   US6  for  2"   K  7"  tUdet       20  for  $1.59 
fconomy  pocirage  tor  2"   ji  2"  slidtt: 
No.    nS7  tO¥9S  over    12%      .120  for  $8.40 
No.  1158  for  2V/'  m  2%"  slidtt.  12  for  H .69 


1 


\)^>X 


BRUMBERGER 

SLIDE  FILES 


Portable,  oll-iteef  In- 
dexed filet  keep 
ilidet  safe  ond  hon* 
dy.  Ideol  for  use 
when  circulating  sub- 
iectt,  or  for  permo- 
nent  storage.  Numbered  slots  keep  slides  in 
correct  numericol   sequence  at  all   timet. 

No.  f  150  for  150'  2"  x  2"  Slides  _  $2.95 
No.  M25  for  I25«  2'/,"  m  2'/)"  SUdtt  3.95 
No.  1100  for  100*  2V/'  *  2V/'  S/.dei  3.95 
No.  1075  for  75*  VU"  *  4"  Slides  .„  3.95 
^  Holds  twice  as  many  Ready-Mounts' 


BRUMBERGER 

SLIDE 
VIEWER 

Versatile,  35mfn 
(including  Bantam) 
Ihrougti  2%"  x 
23/4"  slides.  Bril- 
liantly illuminoted, 
enlarged  pictures  with  optically  ground 
and  polistied  lens.  Automotic  centering 
device  for  various  sizes.  On-off  swllcti, 
6  foot  cord.  All  steel,  grey  wrinkle  finish. 
No.    }225   Viewer  .  $5  95 


Building    Better 
>  llbrarici 
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Write   for   fUEE   CATAIOG 


24  Thirty-Fourth  St.,  Bklyn.  32,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 

AUDIO-VISUAL  DIRECTORS 
in  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  U.  S.  (and  abroad)  have  con- 
lunied  the  useful  role  of  the  new  See 
&  Hear  curriculum  program  by  their 
enthusiastic  letters  and  by  the  solid 
lact  of  their  increasing  bulk  orders 
tor  additional  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication. 

Widening  their  relationships  and 
expanding  their  useful  services  in 
new  schools  and  additional  class- 
rooms through  this  timely  and  well-  • 
supported  editorial  program,  the  ed- 
ucational and  commercial  film  libra- 
ries as  well  as  city,  county,  and  state 
a-v  leaders  are  performing  their  true 
function  in  the  audio-visual  field.  We 
are  simply  providing  the  tools  for  the 
job  and  it  is  gratifying  that  these  new 
tools  are  sharp  and  useful. 

In  retrospect,  we  frankly  acknowl- 
edge the  errors  and  shortcomings  of 
this  difficult  first  year  of  experiment. 
We  now  have  the  experience  to  im- 
pro\e  features  and  to  expand  new 
areas  of  content  as  well  as  to  balance 
the  material  so  that  each  issue  satis- 
fies the  greatest  number  of  our  read- 
ers. Biu  we  have  also  begun  to  pro- 
vide the  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal with  education's  first  low-cost 
Audio-Visual  Reference  Library  of 
Related  Materials.  Did  you  ever  see 
an  uninitiated  teacher  or  special  de- 
partment head  try  to  use  one  of  the 
several  general  and  expensive  all- 
purpose  materials  guides? 

No  other  audio-visual  publication 
has  attempted  this  task.  Our  contem- 
poraries continue  to  divide  their  con- 
tents between  the  school  and  the 
church,  with  less  than  necessary  serv- 
ice to  either,  or  give  so  little  that  they 
are  hardly  worth  the  paper  they  are 
|)rinted  on.  It  takes  time,  effort,  and 
determination  to  seek  out  new  au- 
thorities in  these  special  fields,  to  put 
aside  an  easier  repetitive  makeup 
formula,  and  to  blaze  entirely  new 
trails  with  each  succeeding  issue. 

We  tontiiuie  this  effort  into  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  current 
school  year.  New  areas  of  content 
lia\c  been  discovered;  new  and  im- 
portant editorial  features  are  already 
in  production.  When  they  are  con- 
cluded by  June,  1950,  we  may  truly 
say:    we  have  pioneered.    More  im- 


portant, we  can  also  point  to  the 
largest  active  circulation  of  any  spe- 
cializing audio-visual  publication  di- 
rectly aimed  at  the  school  market. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  authorities 
like  Nathan  Neal,  president  of  the 
Science  Teachers  Association,  mem- 
bers of  his  board,  and  to  the  experi- 
enced science  department  heads  and 
teachers  who  have  contributed  to  this 
Science  Visualized  issue  of  See  & 
Hear.  Their  practical  guidance  will 
help  thousands  of  other  science  teach- 
ers throughout  the  world  to  do  a 
better  and  a  richer  job  in  an  area  of 
instruction  of  unparalleled  impor- 
tance in  our  time.  — OHC 


See  &  Hear  Magazine 
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SEE  and   HEAR 


GENERAL   SCIENCE 

Distributing  Heat  Encrpy 
ricmcntsof  Flcctrical  ('ircuits 
Scries  and  Parallel  (Mriuits 
Devclopnieiit  o(  Coniniunitation 
Machine  Maker 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Work  ot  Rivers 
Ciround  Water 
Work  of  the  Atmosphere 
Geological  \\  ork  of  Ice 
Mountain  Building 
N'okanoes  in  Action 
Forest  Grows 
Forest  Produces 
Forest  ("onservation 
('onsumption  of  Foods 
Distribution  of  Foods 
Petroleum 

Gas  for  Hoine  and  Industr 
W  ater  Power 
City  W  ater  Supply 
Animal  Life 
W'.iter  Cycle 

Atmosphere  and  its  Circulation 
Farth  in  Motion 
Solar  Family- 
Moon 

Exploring  the  Universe 
Home  Electrical  Appliances 
Simple  Machines 
Fuels  and  Heat 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

Earth's  Rocky  Oust 

W'earing  Away  of  the  Land 

Work  of  Running  Water 

Water  Cycle 

Common  Cold 

Care  of  the  Skin 

Save  Those  Teeth 

Making  Bricks  for  Houses 

Making  Glass  for  Houses 

Synthetic  Fibres 

Eire 

Making  Electricity 

Gardening 

Sunfish 

Snapping  Turtle 

Frog 

Beach  and  Sea  Animals 

Honey  Bee 

Mosquito 


House-Fly-Spiders 

Buiierdics 

Moths 

Beetles 

Aphids 

Ants 

Pond  Insects 

Reactions  in  Plants  and  Animals 

How  Nature  Protects  Animals 

Birds  of  Prey 

Thrushes  and  Relatives 

Water  Birds 

Circus  Day 


Animals  Growing  lip 
Zoo 


the  more  than  132 


CHEMISTRY 


Science  Frtms  Uom  the 


Light  Waves  and  their  Uses 
TTieory  of  Flight 
Problems  of  Flight 

HEALTH  AND   HYGIENE 

Fundamentals  of  Diet 
Foods  and  Nutrition 
Defending  the  City's  Health 
Immunization 
Tuberculosis 

First  Aid 
Home  Nursing 

BIOLOGY 

Heart  and  Circulation 
Work  of  the  Kidneys     . 
Endocrine  Glands 
Nervous  System 
Mechanisms  of  Breathing 
Digestion  of  Foods 
Alimentary  Tract 

Foods  and  Nutrition 
Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body 
Control  of  Body  Temperature 
Posture  and  ExerciSe 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Eyes  and  their  Care 
Ears  and  Hearing 
Teeth 

Body  Defenses  Against  Disease 
Immunization 

Reproduction  Among  Mammals 
Heredity 
Plant  Growth 
Roots  of  Plants 
Leaves 

Flowers  at  Work 
Seed  Dispersal 
Fungus  Plants 
Dodder 
Plant  Traps 
Finy  Water  Animals 


^^olccular  Theor\  of  Matter 
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AGRICULTURE 

Our  Soil  Resources 
Seeds  of  Destruction 
Production  of  Foods 
Birth  of  the  Soil 
Arteries  of  Life 
This  \'ital  Earth 
Science  and  yXgriculture 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THESE  GREAT 
EBFILMS!  RECENTLY  RELEASED! 

Painting  an  Abstraction   (Color) 

History  of  Painting  (■»  reels) 

History  of  Writing  (3  reels) 

Steps  of  the  Ballet  (2  reels  — color) 

Painting  with  Sand 

—  A  Navajo  Ceremony  (Color) 

Clay  in  Action 

Norwegian  Chiltlrcn 

Italian  Children 

Cattle  Drive 

Newspaper  Story 

Don't  be  without  these  vital  new 
tools  for  learning.  Order  preview 
prints  from  your  local  EBF  represen- 
tative,   or    write    EBFilms,    Wilmette. 


Oxidation  and  Reduction 

Electrochemistry 

Colloids 

■Velocity  of  Chemical  Reactions 

Catalysis 

Atomic  Energy 

Primary  Cell 

Soap 

Chemistry  and  a  Changing  World 

PHYSICS 
Electrostatics 
Electrodynamics 
Electrons 

Sending  Radio  Messages 
Receiving  Radio  Messages 
Vacuum  Tubes 

Energy  and  its  Transformations 
Thermodynamics 
Sound  Waves  and  their  Sources 
Fundamentals  of  Acoustics 
Sound  Recording  and  Reproduction 


GOOD  TEACHERS 
CHOOSE   EBFILMS   FIRST 

For  20  years  EBFilms  have  had  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  teachers.  Because 
teachers  know  they  can  be  sure  with 
EBFilms,  whatever  the  interest  area. 
They  know  they  can  count  on  EBFilms  to 
get  right  down  into  the  curriculum  .  .  . 
do  an  authentic,  forceful  teaching  job 
in  every  subject.  Little  wonder  good 
teachers  always  choose  EBFilms  first, 
little  wonder  more  than  70%  of  all 
teaching  films  in  use  in  America's  class- 
rooms today  are  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA   BRITANNICA   FILMS   INC. 

Willmette,  Illinois 

NEW   YORK  •  LONDON  •  CHICAGO  •    BOSTON  •   ATLANTA   •   DALLAS  •   PASADENA 


SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 


Science:  Seen  and  Heard 

•  THE  SEE  &  HEAR  EDITORIAL  • 

THE  EXPRESSION  "I  sec"  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  conversation.  It  isn't  there  by  accident! 
We  unconsciously  recognize  thai  when  we  see,  we 
understand!  In  any  conversation  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  street  corner,  when  our  explanation  to  the  learner  is 
complete,  he  nods  his  head  with  understanding  and 
exclaims,  "1  s^e". 

When  we  learn,  we  gain  an  impression.  Those  im- 
pressions which  we  retain  with  clarity  and  understand- 
ing are  usually  those  which  grow  out  of  the  interaction 
of  our  prime  sensory  mechanisms  —  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Thus  when  we  gain  understanding,  it  is  usually  because 
we  have  seen,  we  have  examined,  and  :ve  have  under- 
stood. 

In  the  field  of  science  education  the  reality  which  we 
bring  to  our  learning  experiences  in  most  cases  deter- 
mines the  clarity  of  our  imderstanding.  We  have 
adopted  the  demonstration  method  in  our  science  lab- 
oratories. We  have  developed  the  idea  of  the  investi- 
gating of  our  coinmimity  for  tangible  evidences  of 
science  laws,  hypotheses,  and  theories  which  we  explore 
during  our  science  work. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  howe\er,  actually  to  experi- 
ence the  thing  which  we  teach  in  science.  Thus,  today 
we  turn  with  more  and  more  confidence  to  newly  pro- 


duced teaching  materials  which  will  bring  this  world 
of  scientific  environment  right  into  our  classrooms. 
Through  time-lapse  photography  we  condense  occur- 
rences which  happen  too  slowly  for  our  observation. 
Through  high-speed  photography  we  slow  down  phe- 
nomena in  nature  which  happen  too  rapidly  for  our 
examination.  Through  our  ability  to  send  the  camera 
into  inaccessible  places  —  the  highest  mountain  peaks, 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  ocean,  or  the  furthermost  reaches 
of  the  Gobi  Desert  —  we  can  capture  worth-while  experi- 
ences for  our  learners,  to  be  used  at  exactly  the  time 
and  under  the  study  circumstances  we  wish! 

In  the  short  space  of  the  last  decade  we  ha\e  been 
able  to  probe  areas  of  our  science  environment  which 
heretofore  were  inaccessible.  Today  we  can  bring  ani- 
mation into  our  classroom  to  reveal  the  essence  of 
atomic  fission,  the  underlying  operational  explanation 
of  jet  propulsion  or  of  the  steam  turbine.  On  the  other 
hand  we  can  see,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  natural  phe- 
nomena that  in  the  ordinary  situation  may  take  months 
to  observe,  —  all  through  the  new  teaching  media,  the 
slide,  the  micro-projector,  sound  film  and  filmstrip. 

The  late  Dr.  Glenn  Frank  reports  his  initial  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  such  a  science  teaching  material,  the 
sound  film  Plant  Growth*.   His  words  are  as  follows: 

"Yesterday  within  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  I  saw  a 
plant  grow  to  full  maturity,  bear  fruit,  and  die.  As  a 
child   1   often   stood  with  awe   before   the   mystery   of 

(CONTINUED     ON     THE     FOLLOWING     PAGE    EIGHT) 


'  Plant  Growth,  Sound,  10  minutes,  Bl.ick  and  White;  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 


ACADEMY     FILMS 


<^ 


RATE    HIGH ! 

•  •  *  • 


According  to  a  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Audio-Visual  Center  of 
Indiana  University  ...  of  all  educational  films  produced  for  na- 
tional distribution  by  established,  recognized  film  producers  — 


// 


CifCiiS    AninOis"  —  An  Academy  Film 

HEADS  THE  LIST 

as  the  most  widely  used  film* 

IN   THE   INDIANA   UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 


—  and  21st  on  that  list  of  108  most  widely  used  films  in  the 
I.  U.  library  is  Academy's  "CIRCUS  PEOPLE." 

•  (The  film,  "Your  Indiana  Stofe  Parks,"  made  by  Indiana  U.  A-V  Center, 
Indiana  Dept.  of  Conservation,  for  local  viewing,  exceeded  "Circus  Animals" 
in  bookings  by  a  sltgtit  margin  —  but  this  picture  is  not  classed  as  a  com- 
mercially   produced,    nationally    distributed    film.) 

EcJucators  say,  "Good  films  are  irtode  by  a  select  few." 
Academy  Films  Rate  High   in   Instructional  Value  and  Usagel 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  "CIRCUS  SHOW" 
—  a  new  release  filmed  by  request,  now 
available. 


o 


Look   to   ACADEMY 
for  Only  the  Finest 
in  Educational 
Motion  PicturesI 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.  Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBER  OF  AUIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


One  of  the  Elephants  acts  in  "Circus  Show" 

Three  Great  Circus  Pictures 

*  "CIRCUS   PEOPLE"   (IN  COLOR  and  b  &  w) 

—  how  they  live  and  work  "behind  the  scenes." 

*  "CIRCUS  ANIMALS"  (in  color  and  b  &  w) 

—  how  they  are  cared  for,  trained  and  worked. 

*  "CIRCUS     SHOW"    (IN  B  &  W  ONLY) 

—  thrilling  highlights  of  the  circus  performance. 

Previevrs  prints  sent  to  those  interested   in  considering  films  for   pur- 
chase.  Write  for  Catalog   of  all   Academy  films. 


SEE  and   HEAR 


We  wish  we  didn't  have  to 
•  PHINT  this  ad! 


We'd  rather  show  you  how  much  audio-visual 
methods  can  add  to  your  whole  school  program  — 
make  your  teaching  really  come  alive! 

Ask  your  nearest  Bell  &  Howell  representative 
to  arrange,  for  you  to  see  our  special  sound  film, 
"The  Show  Must  Go  On."  It  tells  just  what  fea- 
tures you  should  look  for  in  a  projector  to  make 
your  audio-visual  program  most  effective. 


You  buy  for  a  lifetime  when  you  buy 


Good  projection  is  absolutely  es- 
sential in  classroom  work.  With  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  you  get 
unobtrusive  operation  . . .  depend- 
able performance  that  means  most 
hours  of  projection  time.  And  it's 
guaranteed  for  life*.  With  six-inch 
built-in  speaker,  $399.50.  (Larger, 
separate  speakers  available.) 


♦During  life  of  the  product,  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  material 
will  be  remedied  free  (except  transportation). 


Bell  L  Ho\irell 

7184  McCoRMiCK  Road,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 


SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 


FIVE  COLORFUL  FILMS 

FOR     THE     CLASSROOM 

The  Seashore  The  Mountains 

The  Desert  The  Valleys 


The  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE 

A  NEW  film  to  explain  the  im|)ortaiice  of  this 
majestic  region  and  HOW  it  was  formed.  Today's 
landscape  is  interpreted  in  terms  o(  its  geologic 
past. 

The  relationship  of  plants  and  animals  to  this 
spectacular  environment  is  portrayed  as  the  film 
story  moves  from  the  plains  of  glacial  debris,  u]) 
through  the  swam|)y  river  valleys,  to  the  barren 
crags  above  timber  line. 

Available  in  COLOR  or  Black  &  White 


(Free  catalog  describing  all  films 
atailable  on  request) 

ARTHUR  BARR  PRODUCTIONS 

1265  BRESEE  AVENUE        PASADENA  7,  CALIF. 


SCIENCE:     SEEN     AND     HEARD 

(CONTINUED   FROM   THE   PRECEDING   PAGE   SIX) 

plant  growth  and  wondered  what  it  might  be  like  to 
see  the  actual  processes  of  growth  as  I  saw  my  playmates 
run  back  and  forth  across  the  village  lawn. 

"I  had  to  wait  forty  years  to  see  it,  but  yesterday  the 
thing  I  wondered  about  as  a  child,  happened.  I  saw  the 
processes  of  growth  as  clearly  and  as  plainly  as  this 
morning  I  see  motors  streaming  by  in  the  street  below 
my  hotel  window. 

"Conan  Doyle  had  not  come  back  to  show  me  marvels 
in  a  seance.  1  was  not  under  the  delusi\e  spell  of  a 
magician.  I  was  simply  watching  an  educational  film 
on  jjlant  growth. 

"A  pea  was  dropped  on  the  ground.  Soon  its  side 
burst  open  and  a  white  sprout,  or  whatever  the  experts 
call  it,  came  peering  with  manifest  curiosity  out  into 
the  open.  The  white  sprout  turned  downward  and 
began  nosing  about  for  a  way  to  burrow  downward  in 
the  soil.  It  nosed  about  with  an  appearance  of  almost 
animal  sense.  Soon  it  began  its  downward  journey  into 
the  soil  which  had  been  cut  away  so  the  camera  could 
catch  the  downward  journey  of  the  root."^ 

Today  we  begin  to  obser\e  some  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  available  through  currently  produced  audio- 
visual materials  in  the  areas  of  science,  nature  study, 
physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  science 
teacher  who  seeks  to  improve  her  means  of  instruction 
that  the  following  science  materials  and  film  lists  have 
been  planned. 

-W.  A.  Witticli 


'  Dr.   Glenn   Frank,  Written   following  a   film   preview   at   Bureau   of  Visual 
Instruction,   University  of   Wisconsin. 


WINDOW  SHADES  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Your  Building  and  Equipment  file  should 
contain  a  copy  of  "Specify  the  Line  of 
Special  Design,"  furnished  promptly  upon 
request. 


SINGLE    ROLLER 
DARKENING    SHADE 

Fabricated  of  black  DRATEX 
cloth  affords  a  most  econom- 
ical—  efficient  darkening 
shade  installation  on  windows 
of  normal  size. 


FOR    DARKENING 

extremely  wide  or  multiple  sash  unit 
windows  apply  the  Draper  X-L  Window 
Shading  Unit.  (Patented) 


FOR    PORTABLE 
DARKENING 

The  DRAPER  PAKFOLD  is  adapted 
to  windows  of  practically  any  size  — 
easily  and  quickly  moved  to  various 
cl&ssrooms  —  gives  excellent  darken- 
ing. (Patented) 


LUTHER      O.      DRAPER      SHADE      CO.,      Dept.      SH3,      SPICELAND,      IND 


SEE    and    HEAR 
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i(t  (MUX  AC^ooi  nccondut^ 

Full  Frequency  Magnecording 
Brings  You  "LIVE"  Sounds 


Hear  it  yourself  and  you'll  appreciate  the . 
"//Ve"  difference  of  Magnecord  full  fre- 
quency reproduction.  You  double  the 
frequencies  and  you  double  teaching  ef- 
fectiveness with  life-like  quality  in  speech 
and  music.  Such  high  fidelity  reproduc- 
tion holds  attention  as  only  living  sound 
can.  Magnecording  is  so  easy,  so  trouble 
free.  Play  back  instantly;  recordings  never 
lose  quality — or  can  be  erased  for  re-use. 


The  Magnecorder  PT6-JA  Is  The  ONLY 
Full  Frequency  Classroom  T<ipe  Recorder 
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The  two-case  unit  construc- 
tion offers  outstanding  advantages 
in  economy,  flexibility,  and   portability. 


Of  all  moderately  priced 
magnetic  tape  recorders  the 
Magnecorder  PT6-JA  is  the 
only  one  that  reproduces 
sounds  from  50  to  15,000 
cycles  per  second  {fw'ice  the 
range  of  others)  with  the 
extremely  low  allowable 
distortion,  flutter,  end  "wow" 
standards  established  by  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

See,  Hear  The 
DIFFERENCE 

Compare  the  Magnecorder  PT6-JA's  inexpensive,  trouble- 
free  operation,  its  handling  ease. 


"LIVE 


cujueei/td. 


INC. 


360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.      •      CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

Wor/d's  torgest  ond  O/dest  Wonufocfurer  of 
Professional  Magnefic  Recorders 


MAGNECORD,  INC. 

360  N.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago   1,   III. 

Please   arrange  for  a   Magnecorder   PT6-JA   to   be 
demonstrated    in    our    school    without    obligation. 


Name Position.. 

School 


Address.. 


"SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 


FRITH  FILMS 


NEW    RELEASES 


Films  on  the  actual  procedures  of  the  United  States  Officials  who,  day  and  night,  in  peace- 
time and  in  war,  guard  our  borders  and  f>orts  of  entry.  How  do  these  men  prevent  foreign 
diseases  from  entering  the  United  States?  How  do  they  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of  goods? 
What  laws  govern  people  who  enter  a  strange  country?  These  films  contain  information 
that  is  important  to  the  young  people  of  America.  The  lessons  are  real  and  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  subject  matter  is  exciting. 

The  films  contain  significant  material  for  upper  elementary  and  secondary  grades  studying 
geography,  social  studies,  public  health,  foreign  trade,  and  international  relations. 

THE  U.  S.  CUSTOMS  SAFEGUARDS  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

No.  358,  600  ft.,  l6mm.,  color,  sound,  16  minutes,  price  $95.00 

The  fascinating  work  of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Inspectors  at  our  border  stations,  our  harbors, 
and  our  air  ports  of  entry.  Last  year  50  million  people  arrived  in  the  United  States  antl 
were  examined  by  the.U.  S.  Customs  Service.  Detail  is  included  in  the  examination  of 
freighters  and  a  passenger  liner.  The  film  clearly  presents  the  suspense  of  people  crossing 
an  international  border.  Travelers  are  examined  by  a  machine  like  an  X-ray  machine  that 
sees  through  everything  except  hard  objects  such  as  metals  or  precious  stones.  The  search- 
ing squad  examines  a  ship  from  bow  to  stern  for  narcotics. 

GUARDIANS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HEALTH 

No.  359,  600  ft.,  I6mffl.,  color,  sound,  16  minutes,  price  $95.00 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Doctors  and  Quarantine  Inspectors  carefully  supervise  all  people 
entering  here  from  foreign  countries  so  that  no  disease  can  be  brought  into  the  United 
States.  In  this  film  a  plane  from  Mexico  passes  quarantine.  Ships  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America  present  different  health  problems,  and  the  Quarantine  Officers  carry  on 
their  work  with  tact  and  efficiency.  On  the  colorful  Mexican  border,  the  people  take  tests 
and  pass  the  medical  requirementsfor  entry  into  the  United  States. 

UNITED   STATES   DEFENSE   AGAINST    FOREIGN    PLAGUE 

No.  360,  400  ft.,  16ffim.,  color,  sound,  11  minutes,  price  $65.00 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Sanitary  Inspectors  examine  all  ships  and  cargo  that  enter  the 
United  States.  You  will  enjoy  the  monkeys,  cats,  and  wild  animals  which  all  have  their 
special  laws.  An  inspector  examines  a  large  ship  and  calls  for  a  fumigation.  The  men  wear 
masks  and  work  in  pairs,  placing  the  discs  of  poison  gas  deep  into  the  holds  of  the  ship. 
Their  lives  depend  upon  their  teamwork  and'quick  thinking.-  The  film  presents  many 
safeguards,  and  clearly  shows  how  our  government  shields  the  health  of  the  people  from 
foreign  plagUe. 

WE   DO   NOT   RENT 
FRITH  FILMS     1816  North  Highland  Ave.     Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Earth  Pictured  From  101  Miles  Up 
In  16mm  on  Scientific  Photography 
♦  The  moon  in  motion,  the  blood 
circulation  of  a  li\ing  brain  and  a 
picturi/alion  of  the  earth  from  101 
miles  up  are  some  of  the  amazing 
sequences  in  the  new  Navy  color  film, 
Naiiol  Photography  in  Science.  Tech- 
niques utilized  lo  make  the  28-min- 
ute  film  effective  include  stroboscojj- 
ic,  microscopic,  macroscopic,  high 
speed,  slow  motion,  time  lapse  and 
luiderwaier  photography. 

Another  Navy  film,  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, has  been  released  which 
also  will  interest  teachers  of  general 


science  and  other  courses.  This  film 
gives  an  on-the-spot  account  of 
Antarctic  exploration  during  the 
U.  S.  Na\y's  ambitious  Operation 
Highjump.  Its  rinming  time  is  18 
minutes. 

Both  films  may  be  borrowed  from 
your  nearest  Naval  District  Hcad- 
(|uarters  at  no  charge.  Proper  ad- 
dresses for  the  films  in  the  major  dis- 
tricts are:  Third  Naval  District,  90 
Church  Street,  New  York  City  7; 
l^vclfth  Naval  District,  Federal  Of- 
fice Bldg.,.  San  Francisco  2;  Ninth 
Naval  District,  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Center,   Great   Lakes,   Illinois.    Re- 


quests should  be  addressed  attention 
of  District  Public  Information  Of- 
ficer. 

Program  of  Selected  Films 

Shown  at  Notre  Dame  Anniversary 

♦  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  film 
showings  were  the  highlight  of  the. 
second  anniversary  celebration  on 
March  22  in  the  Department  of  Au- 
dio-Visual Aids  at  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Notre  Dame. 

The  all-dav  program  had  been 
planned  by  Orville  R.  Foster,  direc- 
tor of  the  department  staff.  Lasting 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  it  represented 
two  specific  aspects  of  the  depart- 
ment's work,  educational  entertain- 
ment and  full-scale  motion  picture 
production. 

One  film  on  the  program,  entitled 
Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  is  typical  of 
the  widely  di\ersifiecl  movie  shorts 
which  are  shoivn  three  times  weekly 
by  the  department  as  special  lunch- 
time  entertainment  for  students  and 
faculty.  These  movies  which  are  in- 
formative as  well  as  interesting,  cov- 
er such  fields  as  science,  travel,  busi- 
ness and  the  arts. 

Filmstrips  to  Develop  Studetit's 
Ability  to  Speak,  Read  and  Write 

♦  Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  de- 
\eloping  his  ability  to  read,  write, 
speak  and  listen,  eight  new  filmstrips 
ha\e  just  been  released  by  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  The  film- 
strips  ha\e  been  prepared  by  Bess 
Sondel,  Ph.D.,  jjopular  lecturer,  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Chicago  facults  member, 
and  author  of  "Are  You  Telling 
Them?" 

The  series  is  illustrated  by  the 
Satiirda^'  Review  oi"  Literaiure 
cartoonist  Cissie  Liebschutz.  They 
pieseni  the  techniciues  of  communi- 
caiion  in  such  a  way  as  to  help'  the 
student  to  express  himself  in  speak- 
ing and  ;vriting. 

McGraiv  Sponsors  Five  Text-Films 
On  "Psychology  in  Education" 

♦  .A  new  series  of  five  pictures  to  be 
correlated  with  Dr.  Herbert  Soren- 
son's  book.  Psychology  in  Education, 
are  being  produced  for  the  Text- 
Film  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company. 


I  tirren  W  alking  C<im/<>rlable  If  alking 

IMtOPER   l^TEP.S 

Baaed   on   medical   research 

9   min.,  td.,  b&w 

If  rite   /or   free   literature    on    films   &    filmstrips 

FLOKV  FIL31S,  HVC,  T^^hJ^n^K  f''"> 
303  East  71  St  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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Announce  "Health  Adientures" 
Series  of  \hw  Disnt.ssional  Slulefihns 

♦  A  series  of  nine  tliscussioiial  slitk- 
films,  totaling  520  aeciuate  pictures, 
in  a  Health  Adventures  Series  has 
just  been  aniiouiutd  In  The  Jam 
Handy  Organization.  Detroit. 

Showing  stutlents  how  the  human 
body  works  and  the  Jrh\  beliind  the 
rides  of  heailii,  liie  films  are  designed 
to  bring  health  closer  lo  tlic  child's 
interests;  the  two-part  series  is  de- 
signed for  later  elementary  and  jun- 
ior high  school  grades. 
Distribution  Outlets  \oted  for 
Fifteen  French   Teaching  Films 

♦  Fifteen  French  teaciiing  fdms  are 
now  available  for  distrilnition  by  the 
International  Film  Buieau  in  Chi- 
cago. These  films  ha\e  receiulv  been 
l)in-chased  l)\  the  Columbia  L'nivcr- 
sity  Educational  Films  in  New  York, 
which  will  supply  with  the  films  com- 
plete copies  of  the  commentaries  of 
each. 

Commentaries  were  written  b\ 
Jean  Brerault  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Education.  Printed  scripts  are 
available  to  teachers  with  \()cabular\ 
notes  by  a  Chicago  connnittce  of  the 
-American  Association -of  the  Teach- 
ers of  French. 

In  addition  to  Colinnbia  Uni\cr- 
sily,  Indiana  Uni\ersity  and  tlie 
University  of  Maine  arc  distributing 
the  pictures.  Boston  University  will 
begin  rental  ser\  ice  of  the  French 
fdms  next  September.  More  than 
fifty  boards  of  education  and  uni\er- 
sities  have  purchased  assorted  prints 
so  far. 

Film  Advises  Young  Couples  On 
Preparedness  Before  Marriage 
♦  Are  You  Ready  for  Marriage?,  a 
film  for  young  couples  in  lo\e,  will 
be  released  by  Coronet  Films  early 
this  spring.  The  16nnn  film  iS'  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  great  need  for  such 
a  picture  and  will  be  available  for 
use  by  schools,  churches,  clubs,  and 
such  organizations. 

The  motion  picture  tells  the  stor\ 
of  a  couple,  barely  under  20  years 
old,  who  after  three  months  of  going 
together,  are  eager  to  get  married. 
How  they  check  themselves  as  to 
their  being  prepared  for  the  serious 
step  is  shown  with  interest  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  film. 

The  helpfulness  of  marriage  coun- 
seling is  covered  in  detail  and  typical 
problems  faced  by  the  young  couple 
will  make  Are  You  Ready  for  Mar- 
riage? a  widely  applicable  film. 


FILMS  FROM  BRITAIN 


COLOUR 

Technicolor.  This  film  describes  the  nature  of 
color  ond  lis  many  uies.  The  study  of  a  greot 
chemical  industry  shows  the  development  of  mod- 
ern synthetic  dyes,  based  on  o  discovery  neorly 
one  hundred  yean  090  thot  color  could  be  ob- 
toined  from  coal  tar.  Todoy,  scientists  ore  carry- 
ing on  constant  research  and  experiments  in  new 
dyes  and  pigments. 
15   minvtes  Kental    $5.00 


EVERY    DROP    TO    DRINK 

Produced  for  the  Metropoliton  Water  Board,  this 
film  shows  how  the  Boord  met  the  problem  of 
supplying  pure  water  to  the  huge  population  of 
London.  It  describes  the  processes  of  purification, 
the  pumping  system  which  serves  an  oreo  of  540 
square  miles,  and  many  other  details  of  the  fos- 
ci noting  organization  which  is  served  by  both 
engineers  and  scientists. 
20  minutes  Renfal  $2.50 

FASTER    THAN    SOUND 

Produced  for  the  Ministry  of  Supply  by  the  Crown 
Film  Unit,  this  is  o  study  of  tests  mode  to  break 
through  the  sonic  barrier.  A  miniature  pilotless 
machine  was  developed  to  ochieve  this  feot.  Pro- 
pelled by  rockets  and  automoticoMy  controlled, 
the  test  model  flies  under  its  own  power  and  its 
flight  is  troced  by  radar  from  the  ground. 
10  minutes  Renfal  $1.50 


FURNIVAL    AND    SON 

This  Crown  Film  Unit  Production  is  o  portrait  of 
the  city  of  Sheffield,  its  great  steel  industry,  and 
the  people  who  work  in  it.  Some  ore  employed 
by  huge  up-to-date  factories  where  cutlery  Is 
mass-produced.  Others  work  in  small  forges  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
generations. 
18  minutes  Rental  $2.50 


JET    GETAWAY 

With  high-speed  jet  plones,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  pilot  to  bole  out  unossisted.  On  a 
specially  built  steel  tower,  tests  of  a  new  "pilot 
ejection"  seat  were  mode.  As  the  invention  was 
improved,  it  was  tried  from  planes,  using  dum- 
mies. Now  the  seat  hos  been  perfected  and  air- 
men are  ensured  of  o  sofe  method  of  baling  out 
of  their  planes. 
S  minutes  Renfof  $1.50 


ONCE    UPON    A    TIME 

This  Ii  the  story  of  Britoin's  contribution  to  the 
ort  of  clock  making.  Greenwich  Observatory  was 
built  during  the  reign  of  Chorles  II;  in  1764  a 
clock  was  mode  that  would  keep  time  for  months 
on  boord  ship,  so  the  problem  of  longitude  wos 
solved;  and  today,  in  the  era  of  moss-production, 
Britain's  clock  industry  mointains  its  very  high 
stondord. 
14   minutes  Rental  $2.50 


TAKEN    FOR    GRANTED 

The  film  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work 
thot  is  done  by  the  local  authorities  in  Middle- 
sex to  ensure  that  sewage  is  efficiently  removed 
from  built-up  areas  In  the  interests  of  public 
health.  Sequences  follow  the  whole  system  of 
sewage  removal  in  such  a  way  as  to  moke  this 
very  Interesting  story  understandoble  to  generol 
audiences. 
19  miuntes  Rental  $7.50 


TURBO-JET    PROPULSION 

Mode  with  the  cooperation  of  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd., 
the  film  shows  the  principles  of  turbo-jet  propul- 
sion ond  the  apptlcotion  of  these  principles  as 
exemplified  by  the  Rolls-Royce  Derwent  Turbo-Jet 
Engine.  It  is  porticulorly  suitable  for  showing  to 
schools,  technical  -  colleges,  engineering  groups, 
flying    clubs,   etc. 

16  mjnufes  Rental  $2.50 

UNIVERSITY    OF    FLYING 

Men  of  all  nationalities  ottend  the  Empife  Test 
Pilot  School,  for  it  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  men  who  ore 
already  experienced  pilots  into  test  pilots,  such 
OS  ore  needed  by  oircroft  componies  and  Govern- 
ment   research    establishments. 

17  minutes  Rental  $"^.50 


WONDERS    OF    THE    DEEP 

In  this  film  the  cameras  ore  token  under  wafer, 
where  they  have  recorded  remarkable  sequences 
of  marine  photogrophy.  Mony  facets  of  a  hidden 
world  are  investigated,  including  the  interior  of 
o  sunken  troopship  and  the  actual  firing  of  a 
torpedo  from  a  submorine.  The  diver  no  longer 
needs  0  heavy  hdtmet,  boots  ond  a  lifeline  —  he 
now  wears  on  eye  mask,  fins  on  his  feet,  and 
breathes  from  bottles  of  compressed  olr. 
TO   minutes  Rental   $1.50 


Filn^s  from   Britain   may  be  obtoineci  on  application  to 

BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 

or   from   conveniently   located    B.I.S.  or   Briliih    Consulate   offices   in 
Boston,    Chicago,    Detroit,    Houston,    Los    Angeles,    Son    Francisco, 

Seattle  and   Washington,  D.  C. 
ond   from   numerous   educofiono/  ond  commercial   film   libraries. 
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To  Help  You  Build  Well-informed  Citizens 


FORUM  FILMS  present 

four  new  releases  on 

four  vital  subjects  of  the  day. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ATOM 


This  new  Forum  Film  takes  your  students 
inro  the  laboratories  and  factories  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  shows  actual 
research  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  explains  how  radioactive  materials 
are  now  used  in  medicine,  biology,  industry. 

IIFE  ON  THE  MODERN   FARM 

Farm  production  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
America's  farmers  are  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  time  in  history — yet  many  of  them  are 
worried  about  the  future.  Through  the  life  of 
a  typical  farmer  your  students  learn  about  an 
ever-important  problem  in  U.  S.  life. 

SWEDEN  LOOKS  AHEAD 

For  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  Sweden 
has  remained  neutral.  But  now  she  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. In  this  new  release  your  students  will 
learn  why  Sweden  is  assuming  a  key  position 
in  international  rivalries. 


Forum  Films  are  16  mm.  releoses  by 
THE  MARCH  OF  TIME.  Each  has  been 
speciolly  edited  for  classroom  use. 
Every  Forum  Film  fhat  you  buy  or 
rent  comes  with  a  discussion  outline, 
study  questions,  and  bibliogrophy. 
For  further  information,  mail  the  cou- 
pon now. 


AMERICA'S  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM 

Can  our  road-building  keep  pace  with  the 
steadily  increasing  number — and  size — of  our 
cars?  The  problem  will  affect  your  students, 
as  future  drivers,  voters,  taxpayers.  In  this 
new  release  they  learn  why  it  has  developed 
and  see  some  daring  solutions  now  being 
studied  throughout  the  nation. 

Don't  Miss 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  BEHER  SCHOOLS 

Here  is  the  dramatic  story  of  how  the  aroused 
citizens  of  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  raised 
their  schools  from  among  the  nation's  poorest 
to  a  level  that  Dr.,  William  A.  Early,  super- 
intendent, calls  "an  educator's  dream".  This 
new  release  shows  what  every  town  can  do 
when  it  becomes  interested  in  its  school  prob- 
lem. You  may  want  to  arrange  several  special 
showings  before  your  local  PTA,  your  school 
board,  civic  groups,  men's  and  women's 
clubs,  etc. 

For  Further  informafion  on  the  new  Forum  Films 
described  on  this  page,  mail  the  coupon  now. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


The  March  of  Time  Forum  Films 

369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  your  folder  on  MOT  Forum  Films  in- 
cluding list  of  Qvaifoble  films,  purchase  and  renlal 
prices,  and  names  of  dealers  near  me. 


Nome. 


Position_ 
Address- 


Summer  Audio-Visual  Courses 
Announced  by  Txvo  Colleges 

♦  Western  Maryland  College  ai 
VVe.stniinslcr,  Maryland,  and  Occi- 
dcnial  College  at  Los  Angeles  ha\e 
announced  their  summer  session  au- 
dio-visual courses.  Western  Mary- 
land will  hold  a  three-hour  course 
from  July  21  to  .Augusi  26,  with  Dr. 
.Sara  E.  .Smith  instructing. 

Occidental  offers  five  audio-visual 
courses  for  its  six-week  session  begin- 
ning June  19.  They  are  as  follows: 
Materials    and    methods    in    audio- 


visual instruction,  .\udio-\  isual  ma- 
terials other  than  motion  picture, 
Radio  and  recordings  in  education, 
the  l'i]mslii|),  and  Photogra])hy  for 
teachers. 

These  two  announcements  are  ])i:c- 
liminary  to  .See  &  Hear's  annual  co\- 
erage  of  sununer  session  audio-visual 
courses  wliich  will  be  reported  in  an 
early  issue.  AU  educational  institu- 
tions offering  such  totnses  are  re- 
minded to  send  in  ilieir  ainiotuicc- 
mcius  to  .See  S:  Hear  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, gi\  ing  full  details. 


•   NEWS  .4T  PRESSTIME  • 

Dr.  Herbert  Jensen  Appointed 
NEA  Audio-Visual  Director 

♦  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Jensen  has  been 
appointed  Acting  Director  of  the 
Di\ision  of  .Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tional Scr\iccs,  according  to  an- 
noimcement  by  Willard  E.  Gi\ens, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Dr.  Jensen 
will  also  serve  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  NE.\  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  which  serves  a 
nationwide  membership  of  teachers 
and  educators. 

In  his  new  position,  Dr.  Jensen 
will  help  the  nation's  schools  and 
colleges  make  wider  use  of  motion 
pictures,  film  strips,  slides,  record- 
ings, models,  graphs,  charts,  radio 
and  television  programs. 

Dr.  Jensen  has  been  active  in  the 
audio-visual  field  since  1934  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Visual 
Education  Service  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  1938  he  was  named 
director  q{  a  national  study  of  school 
experience  with  motion  picture 
ecjuipment  for  the  Connnittee  on 
Scientific  Aids  to  Learning  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

In  1942  he  joined  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  \isual  education  con- 
sultant to  work  on  a  sinvey  of  the 
audio-visual  needs  of  the  Naval  es- 
tablishment. He  was  coihmissioncd 
a  Lieutenant  (jg)  later  that  year 
and  was  assigned  to  supervise  the 
production  of  Navy  training  films  on 
amphibious  warfare. 

In  1944  he  was  named  head  of 
production  research  in  the  Training 
Film  Branch,  a  position  he  held  until 
joining  the  inacti\e  reser\e  in  1946 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. Dr.  Jensen  then  served  as 
director  of  research  for  National 
Education  Films,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
film  ])roclucing  organi/ation  inuil  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Teachers  College, 
C^olumbia  University.  While  coin- 
jjleting  his  graduate  work  there,  he 
organized  the  Conununication  Ma- 
terials Center  at  Columbia.  He  also 
served  as  manager  of  Columbia  Uni- 
\ersity  Educational  Films. 

Dr.  Jensen  was  born  in  Sleejjy 
Eye,  Minn.,  in  1910.  He  holds  a 
BBA  and  a  M,\  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education  from  Col- 
umbia Uni\ersity's  Teachers  College. 
Dr.  Jensen  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 
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American  Musrtini  .linioKnas 
Annual  School-Made  Film  Contest 

♦  riic  Aimrii.m  Miiscimi  of  Na- 
iiiial  History  recently  began  its 
long-range  plans  for  tlie  fifth  annual 
naiioiial  contest  for  the  best  school-, 
made  niotioii  picture  film.  I'lie  com- 
j)etiiion  is  open  each  year  to  all  stu- 
dents of  jimior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

An  "Oscar"  was  awarded  last  Jan- 
uary by  the  Nfuseum  to  the  students 
of  George  Washington  High  School 
in  New  York  for  their  Animal  Anlics 
film.  Entries  were  received  from 
numerous  high  schools  in  the  na- 
tional contest. 

Entries  for  the  next  contest  on 
January  5  and  6,  1951,  must  be  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  ^^useum  by 
iMay  15. 

16mm  on  Improi'ing  Schools  Made 
Available  at  Half  Cost  by  NEA 

♦  The  Fight  for  Better  Schools,  the 
effective  March  of  Time  documen- 
tary which  encourages  citizen  action 
for  school  impro\enient,  will  be 
available  for  rental  at  half  price 
initil  December  31  to  educational 
institutions.  Arrangement  for  the 
rental  reduction  was  made  by  the 
National  Education  .Association  in 
its  effort  to  promote  interests  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  fihii  follows  the  steps  taken  by 
Arlington,  Virginia,  \oters  in  install- 
ing a  new  board  of  education  which 
would  be  more  sensitive  to  needs  of 
the  children.  Response  to  the  16mm 
has  so  far  been  very  good.  Order 
blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  N.E.A.,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
xN.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Natl.  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Begins  Psychiatric  Film  Series 

♦  Preface  To  a  Life,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  psychiatric  films  planned  by 
the  National  fnstitute  of  Mental 
Health,  has  just  been  completed. 
Produced  by  Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  the  picture  will  be  pre- 
miered during  National  Health 
Week  in  .\pril. 

The  film  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  mental 
iTuealth  and  deals  particularly  with 
the  role  of  cn\ironnient  in  mental 
development.  Columbia  University 
psychology  professor,  Dr.  M.  Ralph 
Kaufman,  who  served  as  consultant 
on  The  Sriake  Pit  production,  also 
served  in  that  capacity  in  Preface  To 
a  Life. 


SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 


The  Audio-Visual  News  Letter 

NOTES   AND  COMMENT  ON   PERSONALITIES   AND   EVENTS 


Revitalized  Department  of  Aud 
a  Challenging   Program  at 

■k  The  setting  was  the  all-toofamil 
iar  scene  of  .Atlantic  City's  hotel 
meeting  rooms  and  the  bustle  of  the 
traditional  con\ention  hall  trade 
show.  The  participants,  for  the  most 
|)ai:t,  had  been  there  and  at  similar 


Dam's  Francis  Noel 


gatherings  before.  But  a  new  vigor 
and  hard-hitting  realism  per\adcd 
this  year's  annual  concla\c  of  the 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion, the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation section  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  this  phase  of 
educational  methods. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Califor- 
nia's state  audio-visual  bureau  chief 
Francis  W.  Noel,  a  new  DAVI  spirit 
of  self-analysis  and  coordination  ap- 
parently emerged  during  the  well- 
attended  four  day  conference  sessions 
at  Chalfontc-Haddon  Hall  from  Feb- 
ruary 27-March  2.  The  active  partici- 
pation of  conference  planning  com- 
mittee   members   James    W.    Bro\\n 


Right:  a  be+ween-meetings 
glimpse  at  DAVI  sessions  as 
Sherwin  Swartout,  research 
assistant,  chats  with  Dr. 
Edgar  Dale,  Bureau  o^  Edu- 
cational Research  director, 
Ohio  State   University. 


io-Visual  Instruction  Presents 
Atlantic  City  Convention 

and  Leila  I'rolinger,  DAVI  vice-jjres-' 
ideiits;  of  Roger  .Mbright,  Harold  C. 
Bauer,  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  and  J." 
.Margaret  Carter  set  up  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  meeting  topics.  Host  state 
representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
Visual  Education  Association  in- 
cluded E.  Winifred  Clrawford,  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Burt,  and  Edward  Scho- 
field,  president  of  the  Educational 
Film  Library  Association  and  head  of 
Newark's  sizable  and  active  Bureau 
of  \'isual  Aids  and  Radio.      . 

Most  challenging  program  of  the 
week  was  the  meeting  of  February 
28  at  which  state,  county,  city,  and 
college  administrators  quizzed  a  rep- 
resentative panel  of  audio-visual 
directors;  and  the  timely  debates  on 
three  subjects  of  intense  ])rofessional 
interest  to  the  field.  These  were: 

1.  State  film  library  distribution  to 
schools  on  a  free  loan  basis.  The 
([uestion:  is  this  free  film  distribution 
desirable  in  terms  of  the  long-range 
growth  and  development  of  the  field? 

2.  Requiring  teachers  to  tale  a  course 
or  acquire  in-ser\ice  experience  in 
audio-\isual  methods  and  materials 
as  a  requisite  for  a  state  teaching 
credential.  The  cpicstion:  is  such  a 
requirement  the  most  desirable  and 
best  way  of  sohing  this  problem? 

3.  The  broadening  of  service  by  city, 
county,  and  state  audio-visual  educa- 
tion departments  to  include  all  in- 
structional materials  with  a  Director 
of  Instructional  Materials  in  charge. 
The  question:  Is  this  sound  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  instruction? 

.Affirmative    answers,    with    some- 

(CONTINl'ED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE) 


DAVI  members  and  guests:  above  left  [I  to  r)  Margaret  Carter,  Mational 
Film  Board  of  Canada;  Chester  Lindstrom,  Motion  Picture  Chief.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Abraham  Krasker,  a-v  director  at  Boston 
University:  Ray  E.  Blackwell.  Associate  Director.  International  Ftim 
Foundation;  and  Ray  Wym.an,  University  of  Massachusetts.  Below,  left: 
(I  to  r)  Joseph  £.  Johnson  of  the  Arlington,  Virginia  Schools;  Kern 
Moyse  (center)  president  cf  the  Peerless  Film  Processing  Corporation; 
and   W.   hi.   Durr,   Virginia   State   Deporlr.icnt   of   Lduca^icii. 


More  DAVI  delegates  between  sessions:  above,  right  (I  to  r)  are 
Godfrey  Elliott,  vice-president.  Young  America  Films,  Inc.;  J.  S. 
Kinder,  Director  of  Film  .  Service,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women;  and  Fred  Powney,  assistant  director  of  sales.  Young 
America  Films.  Inc.  Below,  right  (I  to  r)  are  two  recent  Japanese 
educational  authorities  Including  T.  Suzuki,  consultant  to  the  Tokyo 
Board  of  Education;  and  Kyolchl  Ochlai,  also  a  Tokyo  board  con- 
sultant'  visiting    U.S.    schools.     With    them    Is    John    R.    McCrory. 


ANNUAL    DAVI    SESSIONS 

(continued    from     I'RKCtDINC;     rACil) 

what  less  than  the  traditional  reser\c 
exhibited  by  educators,  sccnicd  pre- 
dominant in  the  last  two  areas  with 
considerable  less  accord  on  free  film 
distribution  by  state  libraries.  Rec- 
ognizing that  tile  few  states  in  which 
this  has  now  clevelojjed  are  largely  in 
a  transition  period  of  de\e]opment, 
delegates  felt  that  the  early  establish- 
ment of  self-sufficient  rily  and  county 
audio-visual  libraries  was  the  even- 
tual and  necessary  goal. 

Other  interesting  sessions  iiuluded 
a  dinner  address  bv  U.  S.  C)ommis- 
sioner  of  Education  Earl  James  Mc- 
Graih  on  "Our  Challenge  and  Re- 
sponsibility for  l)t\el()ping  Stand- 
ards of  Teacher  (lompetenty  in  Au- 
dio-Visual Education";  "Develop- 
ments in  the  Armed  Forces"  a  report 
by  Allan  C.  Finstad,  assistant  direc- 
tor, Training  Aids  Division,  Bureau 


of  Personnel,  Navy  Department:  and 
"Newer  Approaches  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  Understanding  of  How  Life 
Begins"  a  film  demonstration  and 
talk  by  Lester  F.  Beck  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 


Below:    Ward  Bowen. 

Audio-Visual  Director, 

State  of  New  Yorit 


BEHIND    THE    HEADLINES 

♦  Science  film  users  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  numerous  film 
guides  available  from  the  College 
Entrance  Book  Company,  New  York, 
to  accompany  many  of  the  widely 
sound  classroom  films.  .\-V  educa- 
tors Paid  R.  VVendt,  .A.  W.  Vandcr- 
Meer,  and  Myron  F.  Boyer  are 
among  the  collaborators. 

♦  Especially  valuable  for  the  social 
studies  are  recent  classroom  films  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  one  of  the 
few  outstanding  women  in  the  audio- 
\isual  production  field,  notably 
Emily  Frith  of  Frith  Films,  .\uthen- 
tic  and  interesting.  Frith  productions* 
ha\e  wide  accc|)tan(e  among  schools 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

♦  A  new  series  of  special  monograi)hs 
on  important  technical  and  profes- 
sional aspects  of  audio-visual  meth- 
ods and  materials  is  being  published 
bv  the  Societv  of  Visual  Education. 
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TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  MEET  AT  ANN  ARBOR 

Michigan  Looks  to  the  Future 

at  Fifth  Annual  State  Audio-Visual  Conference 


Filmstrip  "Bargains"  Indicate 
Need   for  Critical   Standards 


TM'icAi.  ol  ilu'  growing  statewide 
f oiisc iowsiifss  ol  aiulio- V  isual 
iiictliocls  ami  inatLi  ials  was  ilic  ricciit 
filth  annual  Michigan  AutlioA'isual 
Conference  held  at  the  University  ol 
Michigan.  The  (()ini)iiied  sponsor- 
ship ol  the  aiidio-N  isual  education 
committee  ol  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Second- 
ary School  Association,  Elementary 
School  Princ  ipals,  School  Administra- 
tors, Congress  ol  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, School  Board  Members  and  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cm- 
riculum  Development  set  a  note- 
worthy example  of  cooperation. 

From  the  o])ening  session"  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Wilfred  Clapp, 
deputy  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, through  a  day  of  adminis- 
trator reports  and  discussion  groups, 
delegates  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  were  given  practical  aid  toward 
improving  current  utilization  as  well 
as  sound  advice  on  beginning  audio- 
visual programs.  Featfired  speakers 
were  Dr.  James  B.  Edmonson,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  Michi- 
gan and  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  chief, 
•visual  aids  section  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

A  nuinber  of  well-prepared  com- 
mercial  exhibits   were   displayed    in 


the  .\rt  (iallerics  ol  the  Horace  H. 
Rackmaii  School  ol  Ciiaduate  Studies 
where  the  conference  was  held.  I.aic' 
models  of  audio-visual  et|iii])meiu 
and  speciaJ  [jreviews  of  new  materials 
weie  |)resented  for  the  visiting  edu- 
cators at   the  .\udio-Visiral  (k'niei. 


WILFRED  CLAPP,  deputy  supermtendent 
of  public  instruction,  addresses  Michigan 
audio-visual   conference. 

.Among  the  superiniendcnts  par- 
ticipating were  Carroll  C.  Crawford 
(Holland);  [ames  Lewis  (Dearborn); 
Lov  Norrix  (Kalamazoo);  William 
H.  Taylor  (V'icksbuig  Conmumity); 
and  Russell  West  (Ann  Arbor). 


•  S()II\DADVIC;E  to  educational 
users  of  filmstri|)s  or  "slidefilms"  is  to 
look  twice  before  you  leap  at  current 
baigiiins  l)eing  ollcied.  liirougli  ;i 
notable  lacl;  ol  critical  standards  bv 
which  the  schools'  can  judge  these 
highly  useful  tools,  we  hear  of  fla- 
grant examples  of  content  inaccu- 
racy, "wild"  color,  and  an  appaient 
tendency  in  some  cjuarters  to  con- 
sider the  nimstrip  as  an  assemblage 
of  luitelated  still  pictures. 

We  must  begin  to  evaluate  lilm- 
strips  on  the  same  critical  basis  as 
other  classroom  mateiials.  Ciond  fd ni- 
si rips  begin  with  the  same  kind  ol 
authoritative  preparation  and  thor- 
ough checking  of  fads  as  a  good  text- 
book; the  orderly,  correlated  presen- 
tation of  those  facts  and  their  pro- 
i^ressive  disclosure  reqitires  skill  and 
experience.  It  also  recjuires  integrity. 

When  color  is  recpiired,  its  cost  and 
use  are  justified  only  by  absolute 
fidelity  in  every  detail.  Finally,  sub- 
ject matter  must  bear  some  useful 
relationship  to  the  course  of  study. 
Schools  should  preview  all  new  film- 
strips  on  the  basis  of  these  ciiteria. 

.\  convenient  and  permanent  li- 
brary of  filmstrip  is  within  the  means 
of  most  fair-sized  schools  (or  rural 
districts).  But  such  libraries  should 
contain  materials  of  unc]uestioiiecl 
accuracy  and  of  lasting  value. 


Conference  delegates  heard  a  featured  address  by  Floyde  Brooker, 
visual   aids   chief  for   the    U.   S.   Office   of   Eduratinn 


Michigan    educator's   assembled    in    the    Horace    Rackman    memorial 
amphitheater  for  fifth   annual   a-v   conference   meetings. 
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Inspiring  Message  to  Science  Students — 


/  / 


CHALLENGE 
Science  Against  Cancer 


// 


Above:   high   voltage   radiation   apparatus   research. 


" . .  .a  steady  unheroic  search  for  a  shaft  of  light.  And 
the  light  may  come  from  any  work,  from  the  study  of 
an  animal  or  a  plant  root,  for  cancer  is  common  to 
all  living  things.  It  is  the  answer  to  life  for  which 
the  students  of  science  are  searching,  and  the  problem 
is  great.   But  in  the  end,  the  answer  will  come." 

—from   "Challenge  —  Science  Against   Cancer" " 


TODAY,  cancer  is  a  major  problem  of  science.  Its 
secret  is  the  secret  of  the  cell,  the  basic  unit  of 
life.  Its  conquest  and  control  will  be  one  of 
mankind's  greatest  victories  over  death  arid  pain. 

An  important  new  visual  interpretation  of  that  prob- 
lem and  an  inspiring  message  to  all  young  students  of 
science  is  the  new  internationally-sponsored  30-minute 
documentary  motion  picture  Challenge  —  Science 
Against  Cancer.  Sponsored  jointly 'by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of.  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Challenge  was 
premiered  last  month  at  Hunter  College  Auditorium, 
New  York  city,  before  an  audience  of  2,600  scientists, 
physicians,  health  officials,  and  other  guests.  A  midwest 
premiere  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago 
Film  Council  and  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was  held 
in  that  city  on  March  21. 

The  film,  which  is  already  available  in  a  16mm  sound 
version,  visualizes  today's  cancer  problem  as  a  scattered 
jigsaw  puzzle,  with  important  parts  missing.  Many 
essential    pieces,    including    the    most    vital    secrets    of 


cancer,  are  contained  in  every  living  cell,  according  to 
the  film.  In  dramatic  animation  sequences,  the  film 
expands  the  cell  to  giant  size,  and  by  means  of  the 
camera  draws  the  spectator  into  its  living  interior,  so 
that  he  may  observe  the  cell  breathing,  digesting  food, 
reproducing,  and  undergoing  other  chemical  and  physi- 
cal changes  that  occur  in  normal  and  cancer  cells. 

The  film  also  shows  how  cancer  is  diagnosed  by 
examination  of  cells  under  the  microscope,  and  treated 
by  surgery,  X-ray,  or  radium.  Supplementary  materials 
include  a  filmstrip  and  accompanying  reading  script; 
112-page  booklet;  and  a  teacher's  guide.  The  30-minute 
sound  film  print  may  be  purchased  at  $45  from  the 
Medical  Film  Institute,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New  York 
city;   the  filmstrip  and  text  cost  $2.00. 

The  film  was  produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada  and  the  Medical  Film  Institute  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges.  International 
sponsorship  is  by  the  United  Nations  Film  Board  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  who  are  encouraging 
distribution  of  versions  with  foreign  language  sound 
tracks.   Cancer  knows  no  boundaries.  • 


Filming  the  treatnnent  of  cancer  of  the  lower  lip.    Radium 
needles   are   being    inserted    into   the   cancer   tissue. 


This    scene    from    "Challenge"    shows 
therapy  to  cure   cancer  of  the   skin. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL    POTENTIALS    AND    PROBLEMS   FOR  SCIENCE   INSTRUCTION 

Science  Looks  to  the  Screen 

by  Nathan  A.  Neal 

President,  The  National  Science  Teachers  Association 


SCIENCE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  consists  largely  of 
the  study  and  ex[)lanation  of  phenomena,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  observable.  Since  the  col- 
lection of  facts  through  observation  is  a  step  in  the 
method  of  study  used  in  science,  it  follows  that  any 
device  for  expanding  the  range  and  speed  of  students' 
observation  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  teaching  science. 
Films  and  filmstrips  do  have  that  capacity.  They  can 
sharpen  students'  perception  to  a  point  far  beyond 
normal  physiological  limits;  they  can  present  a  process 
that  cannot  be  seen  by  the  human  eye  even  with  the 
aid  of  microscopes  and  telescopes;  and  they  can  take 
students  "on  a  magic  carpet"  to  witness,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  demonstrations  and  exhibitions  of 
all  kinds  of  phenomena  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
addition,  films  and  filmstrips  can  help  students  to 
visualize  theoretical  concepts,  thereby  speeding  up  their 
learning. 

Although  the  potential  values  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials are  fairly  well  recognized,  it  appears  that  their 
utilization  in  science  teaching  is  still  far  below  maxi- 
mum potential.  Budget  limitations  and  lack  of  proper 
facilities  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  much  of  this 
deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  teachers  who  are  held  back  in  the  field  by 
obstacles  which  they,  themselves,  could  do  much  to 
eliminate. 

These  obstacles,  arising  generally  from  inexperience, 
are  most  frequently  described  as  follows: 

1.  Don't  know  what  films  are  available. 

2.  Don't  know  how  to  go  about  choosing  suitable 
films. 

3.  Aren't  sure  how  to  use  films  effectively  in  teaching. 
With  the  ever-growing  scope  and  requirements  of  our 

science  curricula,  it  behooves  us,  in  justice  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  our  students,  to  analyze  these  obstacles  and 
to  eliminate  them  if  we  can. 

1.   The  Availability  of  Films 

In  many  schools  and  school  systems  today  some  one 
person  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
information  on  and  utilization  of  visual  materials. 
Valuable  time  and  effort  can  often  be  saved  by  consult- 
ing with  these  coordinators  in  planning  a  visual  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  however,  the  science  teacher  will 
find  other  valuable  sources  of  information  on  what  films 
are  available. 

There  are  many  excellent  film  catalogs.  Among  the 
most  important  to  the  school  science  teacher  are  the 
catalogs  of  the  state  film  libraries  from  which  schools 


National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

obtain  most  classroom  films.  Information  on  these  can 
be  obtained  from  your  state  university  or  state  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  American  Chemical  Society 
has  a  catalog  on  'Tilms  on  Chemical  Subjects".  Catalogs 
can  also  be  obtained  from  various  producers.  Thou- 
sands of  films  are  listed  in  these  references. 

2.    Evaluation  and  Selection  of  Films 

There  are  so  many  films  available  that  it  becomes  a 
problem  to  decide  which  to  select,  even  within  a  narrow 
subject  range.  Very  few  teachers  can  find  much  time  to 
look  at  a  number  of  different  films  and  make  careful 
selection.  But  this  problem  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  films,  either.  There  are  several  excellent 
sources  of  evaluation  information  on  films.  Many  of 
the  audio-visual  magazines  carry  reviews  and  evaluations 
of  new  films,  prepared  by  leading  educators  in  the 
specific  fields  covered  by  the  films.  The  Educational 
Film  Library  Association  supplies  printed  film  evalua- 
tions on  3  X  5  cards  which  can  be  filed  for  convenfent 
reference.  These  reviews  have  been  prepared  by  leading 
educators  both  in  public  schools  and  universities.  Infor- 
mation about  availability  of  this  material  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Educational  Film  Library 
Association,  1600  Broadway,  New  York. 

These  evaluation  services  can  save  a  teacher  consider- 
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Science  Looks  to  the  Screen: 

(continued  from  the  preceding  pace) 

able  time,  but  they  should  not  be  depended  upon  en- 
tirely in  the  selection  of  films.  Many  teachers  will  want 
to  follow  the  recommended  practice  of  previewing  a 
film  before  final  decision  on  using  it  in  the  classroom. 
This  decision  will  be  based  on  many  criteria,  of  which 
the  following  are  perhaps  most  important: 

a.  Does  the  film  present  material  that  will  effectively 
help  yoin-  students  in  their  understanding  of  the 
subject? 

b.  Is  the  subject  matter  scientifically  accurate,  and 
is  it  inierestingl)    and  efficiently  presented? 

c.  Does  the  film  closely  correlate  with  the  textbook 
being  used  and  with  the  way  you,  the  teacher, 
present  the  subject  to  your  classes? 

3.    Effective   Utilization   of  Films 

The  best  constructed  teaching  film  can  be  rendered 
practically  valueless  through  ineffective  utilization.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  has  more  direct  control  over  the  edu- 
cational value  of  audio-visual  materials  than  over  any 
other  teaching  aid.  For  this  reason,  film  utilization  is 
constantly  getting  more  and  more  emphasis  in  both 
pie-service  and  in-service  teacher  training  programs.  It 
is  a  subject  with  too  man)'  facets  for  any  detailed 
discussion  here,  but  one  aspect,  above  all,  should  be 
given  due  emphasis:  the  importance  of  using  films  in 
accordance  with  a  carefully  worked  out  plan.  Details 
of  such  a  plan  must  natinally  be  \aried  to  meet  indi- 
\  idual  needs,  but  the  principal  points  have  been  clearly 
defined  by  exiperts  in  audio-visual  education,  to  whom 
we  can  profitably  turn  for  guidance. 


Any  teacher  using  films  or  filmstrips  should  follow  a 
procedure  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  Select  films  carefully. 

b.  Preview  the  film  before  showing  it  to  the  class. 
If  a  teacher's  guide  is  supplied,  read  it  carefully. 
These  guides  contain  valuable  suggestions  on 
effective  utilization. 

c.  Determine  precisely  the  most  effective  day  on  which 
to  show  the  film,  when  it  will  best  reinforce  the 
lesson  material.  (This  is  admittedly  complicated 
by  film  rental  requirements.) 

d.  Prepare  the  class  with  introductory  remarks  on 
things  to  look  for,  particidarly  those  parts  of  the 
film  that  tie  in  closely  with  text  material,  previous 
classroom  discussions,  laboratory  work,  field  trips, 
and  other  learning  activities. 

e.  Show  the  film.    If  it  is  a  silent  filmstrip: 

(1)  Read  the  captions  aloud,  or  ask  one  of  the 
students  to  do  so. 

(2)  Add  supplementary  remarks  freely,  or  ask 
cjuestions  of  the  students  about  what  they  see 
on  the  screen. 

f.  Immediately  after  the  showing,  follow  up  with 
some  acti\ity  that  will  help  to  reinforce  the  film's 
important  points,  preferably  a  t)pe  that  involves 
student  participation.  This  can  be  a  quiz,  a 
question-and-answer  session,  a  panel  discussion,  or 
brief  connnents  by  individual  students.  In  some 
instances,  a  second  showing  of  the  film  may  be 
worthwhile. 

g.  In  subsequent  meetings  of  the  class,  relate  back  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  film. 

Visual  materials  offer  the  science  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  objective  thinking  and  to  make 
science  teaching  more  meaningful  in  terms  of  modern 
living  outside  the  classroom.  • 


ii\i' 


Visualizing"  a  Science  Classroom 

by  Melba   Moore,    Emerson  Junior  High   School,    Los  Angeles 


THERE  IS  NO  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  that  lends 
itself  more  effectively  to  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  than  does  science.  Any  teacher  who 
has  discovered  the  keen  interest  that  can  be  developed 
in  the  subject  and  the  effective  learning  that  takes  place 
with  the  proper  use  of  audier-visual  materials  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  teach  without  them.  Upon  visiting  a 
classroom  displaying  the  wide  use  of  such  aids,  a  teacher 
is  apt  to  feel  that  the  ideas  are  good  but  that  the  time 
and  energy  required  to  prepare  such  materials  will -not 
be  commensurate  with  the  returns.  For  one  who  is  just 
beginning  the  teaching  of  science,  or  for  one  who  has 
just  moved  into  a  new  room,  the  job  is  tremendous;  but 
there  are  always  ways  of  lessening  the  burden  on  the 
teacher  by  the  use  of  student  helj)  and  by  the  careful 
organization  of  materials  and  data.  Pupils  enjoy  helping 
the  teacher  build  a  library  of  materials  and  much 
effective  learning  can  be  the  outcome  of  such  experi- 


ences. Cataloging  of  materials  and  organized  storage 
of  equipment  save  time  in  finding  needed  things  quickly 
and  in  preserving  them  for  future  use. 

The  variety  of  audio-visual  aids  usable  in  the  teaching 
of  science  is  practically  limitless.  The  school  systems 
that  have  sound  film  and  transcription  libraries  are 
fortunate  indeed;  but  one  shoidd  not  think  that  visual 
aids  in  the  classroom  end  here.  Certainly  motion  pic- 
tures bring  to  the  children  understandings  that  would 
be  very  diffu  ult  lo  develop  otherwise.  For  example,  the 
use  of  time  lapse  photography  can  demonstrate  to  stu- 
dents in  a  few  minutes  actions  that  normally  take  days 
or  weeks  to  occur.  Locations  that  are  impossible  for 
the  group  to  visit  can  be  brought  into  the  classroom  by 
-the  use  of  films.  Transcriptions,  radio,  television,  wire 
or  tape  recordings,  etc.,  provide  for  the  teacher  dynamic 
means  of  putting  over  ideas.  But,  there  are  still  many 
other  splendid  aids  available  to  the  ingenious,  energetic 
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iiisiiiulor   liial    do   no!    i'C(|uirf   rN|)cii^i\i'   c(|iii|)imiii. 

\i;it  and  artiNtic  l)idlcliii  boaixiN  |)H|)aii'd  1)\  sliulcnis 
can  do  iiuuli  to  cnhaiKi-  ilu'  luauiy  of  a  room  and  ai 
the  same  time  tlicv  nia\  hv  used  as  leadiinj^  tools.  Tlie 
piclmes  or  eliaris  dis|)laycd  on  the  l)idkiiii  1)oards  mav 
be  circulated  about  the  room  in  eellidoid  covers  lor 
more  detailed  stiiil\.  and  yet  be  sa\ed  lor  use  year  after 
year.  Many  current  magazines  are  good  sources  of 
pictines  and  charts,  and  man\  wortlnvhile  materials  mav 
be  obtained  from  go\ernment  agenties  and  pri\atc 
concerns. 

An  alert  teacher  will  encourage  the  students  to  bring 
to  class  specimens  such  as  rocks,  fossils,  soil  samples, 
insects,  |)lants,  etc.,  where  they  may  be  observed  by  the 
class  and  then  preserved  for  future  classes  to  use.  These 
in  tiun  make  interesting  cupboard  or  shelf  displays  when 
not  otherwise  in  use. 

Living  Specimens  Stimulate  Pupil  Interest 

The  teacher  of  life  science  can  do  much  to  stimulaie 
interest  in  the  subject  as  \\ell  as  to  pro\  idc  \aluable 
learning  experiences  through  the  display  of  living  sjjeci- 
niens  in  the  classroom.  Animals  re(|iiire  cages,  and  if 
the  shop  classes  cannot  build  them,  with  proper  instruc- 
tion and  encoinagcmcnt  the  science  students  can  pre- 
pare adccjuate  ones.  Examples  of  some  simple  home- 
made cages  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Although  many  instructors  enjoy  week-end  excursions 
to  gather  li\ing  specimens  for  themselves,  properly 
trained  and  stinudated  pupils, often  provide  a  teacher 
with  more  living  materials  than  can  be  used.  Proper 
attitudes  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  may  be  developed 
in  children  by  requiring  that  they  care  for  these  living 
things. 

If  no  living  specimens  are  available  other  than  fish 
and  water  plants,  a  well  balanced  aquarium  is  an  asset 
to  any  science  room.  It  may  be  used  to  teach  important 
ideas,  such  as  the  carbon-dioxide-oxygen  cycle  and  other 
important  relationships  between  plants  and  animals. 
Potted  plants  can  be  objects  of  beauty  and  also  may 
be  used  tor  the  study  of  growing  plants. 

Simply  ha\ing  properly  cared  for  living  specimens  in 
the  classroom  that  will  interest  and  intrigue  the  children 


is  not  enough  in  itself.  The  elfeciive  use  of  these  things 
as  teaching  aids  is  necessary  alsci.  Since  many  science 
uachcrs  shy  away  from  the  use  of  living  animals  in  the 
( iassioom,  examples  of  how  ihey  mav  be  used  lo  aid  the 
instruclor  in  teaching  will  be  discussed  at  this  point. 

Familiarity  Can  Also  Build  Confidence 

.An  animal  as  casil)  obtained  and  cared  for  as  a  tame 
stiake  may  help  the  teacher  in  de\eloping  a  variety  of 
important  ideas.  The  frightened  child  may  be  taught 
to  handle  the  snake  and  disco\er  lor  himself  how  foolish 
were  his  fears.  By  careful  study  and  observation  the 
pupils  may  be  led  to  see  how  absurd  are  ilie  m.iny 
superstitious  beliefs  about  snakes,  and  this  in  turn 
should  help  the  students  lo  learn  to  seek  facts. 

The  careful  study  of  a  snake  may  lead  the  class  to 
discover  how  it  is  protected  from  its  enemies- by  pro- 
tective markings  and  colorings.  This  may  be  carried 
e\en  farther  to  show  the  class  how  the  snake  came  to 
l)e  marked  and  colored  as  it  is.  Very  easily  from  this 
|)oini  of  direct  interest  in  the  snake,  these  same  ideas 
may  be  widened  tc5  include  other  animals  and  even 
plants. 

The  fact  that  this  reptile  becomes  sluggish  and  in- 
active when  cold  should  illicit  c|uesiions  from  the  pupils 
that  can  lead  directly  to  the  luiderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  animals  being  cold  or  warm  blooded.  This  may 
in  turn  open  the  door  for  more  understanding  about 
the  fiuictioning  of  the  child's  own  body.  An  understand- 
ing of  balance  in  nature  is  made  simple  by  learning 
what  the  snake  eats;  and  the  j)upils  can  be  led  to 
understand  that  all  living  things  hold  their  particular 
place  of  importance  in  the  world. 

Useful  First  Lessons  in  Reproduction 

Reproduction,  a  significant  and  yet  often  difficult 
subject  for  the  teacher,  is  made  real  and  imderstandable 
by  class  obserxations  of  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
young  by  small  animals  in  the  classroom.  Here*  the 
snake  ceases  to  be  as  usable  as  some  types  of  rodents 
and  insects. 

.\lmost  any  living  animal  may  be  used  to  teach  a 
\ariety  of  things,  such  as  those  jirst  mentioned,  biu  not 


A  museum  of  our  own  in  the 
science  classroom  helps  pro- 
vide many  useful  learning  ex- 
periences with  comparatively 
simple  facilities. 
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all  animals  lend  themselves  well  to  being  caged  in  a 
classroom.  Some  kinds  most  easily  used  are  harmless 
reptiles,  rodents  such  as  rats  or  hamsters,  in\crtebrates 
such  as  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  spiders,  scorpions,  and 
many  salt  water  specimens.  Just  in  passing,  it  is  of 
interest  to  mention  the  outstanding  value  of  a  salt  water 
aquarium  for  those  who  live  near  the  ocean.  Such  an 
aquarium  requires  special  care  and  equipment;  but  the 
possibilities  for  iiueresting  and  effective  teaching  are 
tremendous.  Persons  who  have  successfully  taught  sci- 
ence with  the  use  of  living  specimens  realize  the  great 
ad\antage  they  have  over  the  preserved  materials  and 
pictures.  The  extra  care  required  to  keep  them  in  the 
classroom  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  interest 
and  learning  provided  the  children. 

Make  the  Most  of  Your  Demonstrations 

The  use  of  scientific  apparatus  in  the  teaching  of 
many  important  ideas  such  as  distillation,  electrolysis, 
internal  combustion,  and  steam  engine,  etc.,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  .the  teaching  of  some  phases  of 
science.  Student  participation  in  demonstrations  in- 
volving such  apparatus  is  often  possible  and  worthwhile 
since  one  learns  best  by  doing.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  have  these  aids  available  is  handicapped  but  can 
frequently  substitute  home-made  equipment  or  accurate 
drawings  made  on  large  sheets  of  heavy  paper  or  on  the 
blackboard.  Chalk  carefully  used  on  the  blackboard  is 
one  of  the  teacher's  greatest  visual  aids.  Handmade 
lantern  slides  projected  on  a  screen  are  often  valuable 
and  helpful.  Simple  illustrations  frequently  clarify 
meanings  in  science  where  words  are  inadequate.  Ac- 
curacy and  neatness  are  always  desirable  in  such  work. 

Planning  Will  Help  You  Get  Results 

Not  all  of  the  audio-visual  aids  directly  usable  in  the 
science  classroom  have  been  discussed  here.  The  creative, 
ingenious  teacher  is  constantly  developing  and  seeking 
new  aids  in  teaching.  However,  it  is  wise  to  remember 
that  no  matter  how  well  equipped  a  school  may  be  with 
such  aids,  unless  the  teacher  uses  them  effectively  they 
may  lose  much  of  their  value.  As  an  example,  the  motion 
picture  is  often  misused  in  the  teaching  of  science  be- 
cause the  students  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  what 
they  are  going  to  see  and  hear.  Of  necessity  science  films 
often  cover  a  wide  scope  of  ideas.  The  vocabulary  is 
frequently  new  and  difficult  for  the  pupil.  Unless  the 
teacher  prepares  the  class  for  these  things,  little  learning 
may  take  place  and  even  misconceptions  may  result.  As 
with  any  teaching,  a  good  follow-up  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  real  learning. 

Science  teachers  need  to  remember  that  neatness  and 
orderliness  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  scientific;  and 
the  teacher  who  fills  the  classroom  so  full  of  visual  aids 
that  they  become  a  hodgepodge  is  not  providing  a  good 
example  for  the  children.  A  place  is  needed  where 
materials  not  related  to  the  work  at  hand  may  be  stored 
in  order  that  new  things,  appearing  for  the  class  to 
observe  and  use  as  the  subject  matter  changes,  may  be 
displayed.  In  such  a  manner  the  classroom  becomes  a 
dynamic,  interesting  place  to  the  students  rather  than 
a  static  museum.  '  • 


Science  Teachers 
in  Training 

THEY    WILL    USE    THE    AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUE  — AS  THEY  ARE  TAUGHT 

by  Milton  0.  Pella 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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HE    TRAINING    OF   SCIENCE    TEACHERS 

I  involves,  to  no  small  degree,  the  use  of  audio- 
-*-  visual  materials  as  well  as  developing  the  ability 
to  use  them.  Basic  to  the  use  of  these  materials  is  a 
soimd  philosophy  in  their  employment.  This'  philos- 
ophy must  be  tied  directly  to  a  sound  philosophy  of 
science  teaching. 

The  visual  materials  in  science  involve  the  use  of 
pupil  experiments,  demonstrations,  field  trips,  models, 
objects,  pictures,  charts,  filmstrips,  silent  and  soimd 
motion  pictures,  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  telescopes 
and  microscopes.  The  success  bf  a  beginning  science 
course  is  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  use  of  these 
instructional  materials  and  techniques.  No  one  is  given 
sole  virtue  over  the  other.    All  are  to  be  used. 

The  study  of  science  deals  with  the  "what,"  "how," 
and  "why"  of  objects  and  situations.  The  "what"  and 
"how"  are  observable  or  discernible  by  man  through 
the  use  of  the  real  thing  or  depictions  of  the  real  thing. 
The  "why"  of  science  is  philosophic  in  nature  and  so 
Tinds  its  source  in  the  imaginative  mind  of  man.  The 
"what"  and  "how"  are  observed,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these   a '  "why"   is  developed   if   possible. 

In  the  development  of  any  understanding  in  science, 
a  good  teacher  begins  with  a  concrete  experience  and 
later  provides  vicarious  experiences  based  upon  the 
original  experience.  The  real  experiences  are  gained 
through  the  use  of  the  several  senses.  A  great  portion 
of  these  experiences  comes  through  seeing,  but  seeing 
alone  is  often  of  little  xmlue.  This  experience  may  be 
accompajiied  by  a  feeling,  tasting,  or  smelling  experi- 
ence. Added  to  this  is  often  some  type  of  discussion. 
The  observed  facts  are  then  tabulated  and  conclusions 
or  generalizations  formulated. 

In  the  study  of  an  object,  or  structure,  the  question 
arises,  "What  type  of  experience  will  do  the  best  job, 
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and  can  it  be  provided?"  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
real  thing  whenever  possible;  second  best  is  a  model 
(providing  it  is  big  enough  for  all  to  see)  of  the  real 
thing;  third  in  line  is  a  picture;  and  last  and  poorest 
is  a  description  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher. 

After  the  object,  or  structure,  has  been  experienced 
and  vocabulary  development  has  begun,  tlic  cjiiestion 
of  the  function,  or  operation,  of  the  structure  appears. 
Again  if  the  real  thing  will  do  the  job  best,  use  it.  For 
example:  In  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  leaf,  the 
real  materials  are  best.  Pupils  may  cxainine  the  epi- 
dermis as  well  as  the  cross  section  of  the  leaf  with  a 
microscope.  The  function  of  the  leaves  in  the  process 
of  photosynthesis  can  be  observed  only  indirectly.  A 
motion  picture  like  The  Gift  of  Green  is  valuable  in 
showing  this  process.  When  studying  Boyle's  law  the 
real  apparatus  is  best;  however,  the  molecular  theory 
is  best  developed  through  the  use  of  a  motion  picture 
like  The  Molecular  Theory  of  Matter. 

Instructional  Aids  We  Use  —  and  Abuse 

The  most  commonly  used  and  abused  visual  instruc- 
tional aids  in  science  are  the  individual  laboratory 
experiment,  the  demonstration,  the  field  trip  and  the 
motion  picture.  The  laboratory  is  used  as  a  means  of 
developing  skills,  to  verify  facts,  to  solve  problems,  to 
discover  relationships  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  use 
the  controlled  experiment.  The  laboratory  is  not  a 
place  where  the  pupils  prove  the  validity  of  the  teachers 
statements  or  the  content  of  the  textbook. 

The  demonstration  may  be  similarly  used.  The  choice 
of  the  demonstration  over  the  individual  laboratory 
activity  is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  namely:  the 
availability  of  space  and  equipment,  the  dangers  in- 
volved, the  cost  of  equipment,  and  special  techniques 
or  skills  involved.  A  good  demonstration  does  some 
teaching.  The  teacher  does  not  do  the  telling  and 
describing;  in  fact,  he  may  not  even  do  the  demonstrat- 
ing. The  pupils  do  the  observing,  gathering  of  data, 
and  the  telling,  even  to  the  description  of  the  apparatus. 
The'  teacher  may  perform  the  demonstration  without 
saying  a  word.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  pupils 
must  know  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration  or  experi- 
ment before  viewing  or  performing  it  and  that  labora- 
tory work  and  demonstrations  should  not  be  of  the 
cookbook  variety. 

The  field  trip  appears  to  be  losing  popularity.    In 


planning  a  field  trip  the  teacher  should  lust  i.ike  the 
irij)  himself.  This  will  give  assurance  that  it  is  valuable 
and  helpful.  .\  field  nip  should  not  be  too  long  and 
involved.  Two  siiori  trips  with  a  class  are  often  more 
valuable  than  one  long  one.  If  the  trip  is  to  be  to  a 
museum,  it  is-  poor  practice  to  try  to  see  the  whole 
museum  in  one  trip.  Do  not  take  a  field  trip  just  to 
go  for  a  walk— make  it  purposeful. 

Steps  in  Planning  Your  Film  Program 

The  motion  picture  and  filmstrip  arc  probably  more 
abused  than  any  other  aids.  Both  of  these  are  valuable 
only  if  used  properly.  In  planning  to  use  either  of 
these,  the  teacher  should  preview  the  film  first  of  all. 
The  titles  are  often  misleading.  The  teacher  should 
know  the  content  of  the  film.  He  should  know  at  what 
academic  level  it  begins.  What  knowledge  is  prerequisite 
for  intelligent  viewing  -of  the  film?  What  vocabulary 
problems  are  invoh  ed?  What  do  you  want  to  emphasize 
in  the  film? 

.After  he  knows  the  content  of  the  film  and  that  he 
wishes  to  use  it,  the  next  thing  is  to  use  it  at  the  strategic 
time.  The  film  may  be  used  to  introduce  a  field  of 
study,  it  may  be  used  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
certain  concepts  or  principles,  ft  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  application  of  certain  science  principles,  or  it 
may  be  used  to  show  a  process. 

Students  Are  Prepared  for  the  Showing 

Before  presenting  this  well  chosen  film  at  the  strategic 
time,  the  pupils  must  be  prepared  to  view  it.  Just  saying, 
"Today  we  will  see  a  movie  on  sulphur,"  is  not  enough. 
Pupils  are  to  be  given  hints  or  pointers  concerning  what 
to  look  for.  This  may  be  done  orally  or  in  writing. 
When  the  pupils  have  reached  the  academic  le\el 
necessary  for  viewing  the  well  chosen  film,  show  it. 

After  the  viewing  of  the  film,  a  discussion  or  written 
exercise  may  follow.  This  is  a  part  of  your  evaluation. 
Did  it  do  the  job?  It  may  be  necessary  to  show  it  again. 
This  second  showing  might  even  be  without  benefit  of 
the  sound.  Another  written  exercise  or  discussion  will 
follow.  If  the  film  has  been  properly  used,  it  has  done 
its  job. 

The  use  of  the  filmstrip  is  somewhat  different.  The 
teacher  may  carry  on  a  discussion  with  the  pupils  as 
it  is  being  used.    If  a  recording  is  used  with  the  film- 


A  scene  In  the  classroom  film  "Water 
!      Cycle"  (produced  by  E.  B.  Films). 


Camera  clarity  shows  the  "Li-fe  Cycle 
of  the  Mosquito"    (Young  America) 


Learning  about  "The  Global  Concept 

in  Maps"  in  the  film.    (Coronet) 
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BETTER  TEACHING 
TIME  SAVING 
LOWER  COST 

^Mt  Si^e  jVem  S.V.E. 


DELUXE  TRI-PURPOSE  PROJECTOR 

shows  2"  X  2"  slides,  single  and  double- frame  filmstrips. 

The  S.V.E.  Instructor  300  is  unrivalled  in  projected 
illumination  resulting  in  unparalleled  screen  briUiance 
and  sharp  screen  image.  Ask  for  demonstration. 

SMOOTH  "FILM-FEED"  THREADING.  FILM  ADVANCES  OR 
REVERSES  .  .  .  CANNOT  SCRATCH  OR  TEAR. 

Optical  system,  including  lens,  coated  throughout. 

Double  aperture  glasses  hold  filmstrip  securely  for  sharp 
and  uniform  focus. 

EASY-TO-CHANGE  APERTURE  MASKS  FOR  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE-FRAME. 

FILM  COMPLETEiy  PROTECTED  AGAINST  HEAT  DAMAGE. 

NEW  TYPE,  FOOLPROOF  REWIND  TAKE-UP, 

Complete  with  5"  S.V.E.  Wocoted  Series  O  lens,  300- 
watt  lamp,  and  Fabrikoid  covered  two- tone  case .  $90"" 


</000 


incorporates  all  of  the  exclusive  S.V.E.   features  of  the  Instru?tor  300  plus  quiet, 
dependable  blower  cooling. 


The  new  S.V.E.  Professional  1000  is  a  necessity  where 
slides  and  filmstrips  aie  shown  to  large  groups  (requir- 
ing long  throws). 


Complete  with  AC  motor,  5"  S.V.E.  Wocoted  Series  O 

lens,  1,000-watt  lamp,  and  case MSO"' 

With  AC-DC  motor M/O" 

(3",  A",  and  7"  lenses  also  available.) 


SIGN     OF    PERFECTION     IN     STILL    PROJECTION 
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/^j"^^ ASTER,  more  thorough  instruction  .  .  .  easier 
m^W^   classroom  work  and  longer  retention  .  .  . 

that's  what  these  effective,  new  S.V.E. 
visual  aids  offer  to  teachers.  Check  each  one  carefully. 
Consider  how  many  valuable  contributions  to  better 
teaching  each  can  make  in  your  school  or  school 
system.  Check  the  prices,  too.  They're  easy  on  the 
budget.  Your  regular  visual  education  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  them  to  you. 


tyiii<yio=SPU€le  tJ^Mcw/i4fienl 


Converts  slide  and  filmstrip  projectors  into 
micro-projectors  at  low  cost. 

Entire  class  studies  same  micro-slide  at  some  time. 
Provides  closer  correlation  of  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions. 
Field  controlled  by  selection  of  one  of  four  disc  openings. 
Projects  any  micro-slide  requiring  low-powered  magnification. 
Magnifies  twelve  times  for  each  foot  of  projection. 

The  S.V.E.  Micro-Slide  Attachment  is  a  complete  unit. 
Equipped  with I'f  1.9  S.V.E.  Wocoted  Anastigmat  lens.  Can 
be  used  on  any  projector  equipped  with  Series  O  (1-43/64") 
diameter)  lens *27*' 


S.V.E.  rSpee^-l-0'Se0pe  (tactiutoscope)  For  skill 
training  by  the  FLASH  RECOGNITION  METHOD 

Improves  reading,  arithmetic,  and  similar  sub- 
ject matter  skills. 

Reduc3s  learnihg  time  and  lengthens  retention. 

Stimulates  self-improvement. 

Provides  for   scientific   measurement   of    im- 
provement of  perceptual   skills. 

The  S.V.E.  Speed -i-o-9cope  is  a  high-precision  shutter  mechanism.  Seven 
speeds  from  1  full  second  to  1/100  second  and  Bulb.  Can  be  used  on  any 
projector  equipped  withSeriesO  (1-43/64"  diameter)  lens $59.50 

S.V.E.  &€/4€€a^€€>na/ ^a/a/o^ 

NEW,  Up-to-the-minute  catalog  of  filmstrips  and  2"  x  2"  color  slide  sets. 


Divided  into  basic  subject  matlef  areas. 
Coded  to  indicote  grade  level. 
New  numbering  system  for  easy  idenli- 
flcotion  and  ordering. 


103  new  flimslrips. 

131  Visuolized  Units  in  color  (slide  sets). 


S.V.E.  i^peeef'l'ff-i/l'l/eS  a  New  Device  for 
CREATIVE    TEACHING 


Make  your  own  slides. 

Use  ordinary  pencil. 

Easy  to  erase. 

Use  slides  over  and  over. 

S.V.E.  Speed -i-o-shdes  are  specially  treated  glass  slides  in  standard  S.V.E. 
binders.  Words,  signs,  numbers,  forma,  dates,  formulas,  etc.  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  penciled  on  Speed-i-o-slide  and  erased  after  use.  Ideal  for  use 
with  S.V.E.  Speed-i-o-scope. 

Package  of  25 $2.45 

Bulk  pack  of  100 $9.50 

^%ee  Q)eaa  J^/       SEND  TODAY 

Kit  includes  latest  catalogs  and  literature  on  S.  V.  E. 
projectors,  accessories,  filmstrips,  and  2'  x  2'  slides. 

Specify  Kit  No.  608 


SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL    EDUCATION,    Inc 


1345    W.DIVERSEY    PARKWAY    •    CHICAGO    14,    ILLINOIS 
PkODUCERS    OF    VlSUAl    AIDS    SINCE    1919 
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Science  Teachers  in  Training: 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page  21) 
strip,  it  would  be  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  motion  picture. 

The  use  of  films  in  the  training  of  teachers  is  most 
valuable.  Motion  pictures  are  used  to  illustrate  meth- 
ods' or  techniques  of  teaching.  The  film  Scietice  and 
Superstition,  designed  for  classroom  use,  is  helpful  in 
showing  students  a  method  of  teacliing.  The  film 
Human  Growth  is  also  helpful  in  showing  students  how 
to  use  a  film. 

Pupil  Stimulation  Is  the  Basic  Objective 

Visual  aids  are  to  be  a  supplementary  device  or  an 
aid  to  learning.  They  are  not  a  method  of  teaching. 
They  should  stimulate  pupil  activity.  They  should  stim- 
ulate interest  and  add  meaning  to  words  and  symbols. 

The  effectiveness  of  visual  materials  depends  upon 
,  how  closely  they  approach  reality.  Animation  in  science 
at  an  early  level  may  reduce  its  instructional  effective- 
ness. The  pupils  may  be  more  interested  in  the  ani- 
mated figures  than  in  what  they  are  to  illustrate.  This 
animation  is  a  form  of  anthropomorphism  and  may 
interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  film. 

Preparation  Is 'Your  Key  to  Learning 

The  fact  that  pupils  have  performed  an  experiment 
or  viewed  a  demonstration,  objects  on  a  field  trip,  a 
movie,  or  a  film  strip  is  no  guarantee  that  learning  has 
resulted.  The  aids  must  be  properly  chosen  and  wisely 
used.  The  day  a  movie  is  used  in  class  is  not  the  teacher's 
day  off.  It  is  not  the  day  the  pupils  are  entertained. 
It  is  the  day  the  teacher  has  planned  for  and  prepared 
for  in  advance. 

In  choosing  aids  to  learning,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider 
the  following  statement.  Don't  tell  the  pupil  what  you 
can  show  him  in  pictorial  form,  don't  use  pictures  for 
anything  you  can  demonstrate,  and  don't  demonstrate 
anything  the  pupil  can  find  out  for  himself. 

The   following  are   films   which   I   have   used,   with 


7. 
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success,  as  I  have  instructed  teachers  in  training  in  the 
field  of  science  education: 

1.  Camouflage  In  Nature   Through   Form  and  Color 
Matching   (10  min.)    Color.    Coronet. 

2.  Cancer,  the  Traitor  Within  (10  min.)  Color.  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Association. 

3.  The  Cell,  Structural  Unit  of  Life   (10  min.)    B&W. 
Coronet. 

4.  Diesel  Engine    (26  min.)    Sound.    B&W.    U.S.O.E. 
(Castle). 

5.  Earth  and  Its  Seasons   (11  min.)    B&W.    Knowledge 
Builders. 

6.  Earth  In  Motion   (11  min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 
Earth  ^  Rotation  and  Revolution    (11  min.)    B&W. 
EPS. 
Electrons  On  Parade   (20  min.)    B&W.    RCA." 

9.  Forests  and  Conservation  (16  min.)   Color.  Coronet. 

10.  Green  Plant    (15  min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 

11.  Introduction  to  Electricity  (10  min.)  B&W.  Coronet. 

12.  Light    Waves   and    Their    Uses    (10    min.)     B&W. 
EBFilms. 

Mammals  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (lOmin.)  B&W. 
Coronet. 

Molecular    Theory    of   Matter     (10    min.)     B&W. 
EBFilms. 
Nature  of  Color   (10  min.)    Color.    Coronet. 

16.  Oxidation  and  Reduction  (II  min.)  B&W.  EBFilms. 

17.  Principles  of  Flight   (II  min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 

18.  Reproduction  Among  Mammals    (11   min.)    B&W. 
EBFilms. 

19.  Roots  of  Plants    (II   min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 

20.  Salt  From  the  Earth   (10  min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 

21.  Science  and  Superstition  (10  min.)   B&W.   Coronet. 

22.  Seed  Dispersal   (10  min.)    B&W.    EBFilms. 

23.  Story  of  Dr.  Jenner  (10  min.)  Teaching  Films,  Inc. 

24.  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur   (10  min.)   Teaching  Films, 
Inc. 

25.  Sulphur   (20  min.)    Color.    U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

26.  Trees  for  Tomorrow    (18  min.)    B&W.    American 
Forest  Products  Industries. 

27.  Water  Cycle  (10  min.)   B&W.   EBFilms. 

28.  Work  of  Running  Water  (10  min.)  B&W.  EBFilms.' 
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Seen 


Microscope  and  Its  Use"  (Young  America) 


A  scene  in  "The  Sea  Urchin"  (United  World  Films) 
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New  A— V  Horizons  for 
the  Science  Teacher 


by  Charles  R.  Crakes 


Audio-Visual  Editor,  The  Science  Teacher 


WHAT  SUBJECT  MATTER  AREA  is.  at  pres- 
ent, best  supplied  with  niidio-\  isiial  teaching 
iiiaierial?  AVhat  single  group  of  teachers  is 
making  most  effective  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  ma- 
terial? These  two  questions  have  invariably  been  asked 
b\  one  or  more  educators  at  each  of  the  several  hun- 
dred educational  conferences  and  workshops  in  which 
'the  writer  has  participated  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  answer  to  these  cpiestions,  I  believe  that  the  science 
teachers  of  America  are  now,  and  have  been,  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  all  types  of  audio-%  isual  aids.  Fur- 
thermore, in  this  subject  matter  area,  we  find  the  most 
extensive  supply  of  good  teaching  materials.  This  trend 
is  still  \er\  apparent  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Here  are  some  considerations  worth  noting: 

(1)  The  science  field  has  materials  very  definitely 
correlated  with  specific  discussion  topics.  Let  us  qualify 
that  statement  by  adding  that  science  teachers  in  many 
school  systems  visited  still  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  improve  their  techniques  in  utilizing  the  splendid 
materials  available  for  their  use. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  motion 
picture  and  filmstrip  producers  of  the  need  for  more 
materials  to  meet  specific  requirements  in  science  edu- 
cation. For  example,  in  the  field  of  health  education, 
we  find  many  excellent  new  films  and  still  pictures  on 
such  specific  topics  as  the  throat,  feet,  hands,  lungs, 
heart,  digestion,  skin,  ears,  eyes,  etc.  I  specifically  refer 
to  a  recent  edition  of  See  &  Hear  entitled  "Audio-Visual 
Resources  for  Health  and  Welfare."    (October,   1949) 

Textbook  Correlation  An  Important  Factor 

We  find  the  producer  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  science  teachers  in  producing  truly  classroom  teach- 
ing materials  —  each  teaching  material  being  rather  nar- 
row in  content,  but  covering  a  specific  unit  or  discussion 
topic  on  a  broad  area  of  subject  matter.  This  same  ob- 
servation also  applies  to  producers  of  films  and  film- 
strips  in  the  other  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

(2)  A  second  factor  gaining  fa\or  with  classroom 
teachers  is  the  production  of  audio-visual  materials  cor- 
related with  science  textbooks.  At  least  two  publishers 
of  such  textbooks  are  expanding  their  efforts  along  this 
line.  I  belie\e  that  in  the  months  ahead  we  will  see 
further  expansion  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  science 
textbook  publishers,  not  only  to  produce  printed  ma- 
terials, but  also  to  correlate  audio-\  isual  materials.  The 
trend  is  definitely  in  the  direction  of  making  words  more 
meaningful  to  the  science  student. 

We  also  note  an  increasing  number  of  science  text- 


books which  include,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a  list 
of  correlated  films  and  filmstrips.  We  find  that  many 
science  teachers  plan  their  year's  work  to  include  the 
rental  or  purchase  of  many  of  these  suggested  materials. 
In  the  realm  of  sex  education,  a  number  of  new  and 
excellent  films  and  filmstrips  are  available  to  teachers 
for  use  at  junior  and  senior  high  school  level.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  use  some  of  these  films  in  a  number 
of  conferences  and  the  reaction  of  individuals  assembled 
has  been  most  favorable. 

The  impersonal  sex  education  film  can  and  does  put 
over  a  message  which  many  teachers  may  find  difficult 
to  discuss  with  their  students.  I  believe  that  within  a 
short  time,  we  will  have  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  films  in  the  field  of  personal  hygiene. 

Films  Plentiful  —  If  You  Know  Where  and  How 

In  the  comparatively  new  fields  of  atomic  energy  and 
television,  we  find  a  number  of  films  already  available 
to  assist  teachers  in  clarifying  these  rather  complicated 
and  intricate  scientific  developments. 

Industry  has  made  available  to  science  teachers  some 
outstanding  films  in  the  areas  of  transmission  of  speech, 
production  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy,  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  various  chemicals  and  also 
synthetics. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  we  find  an  ever-growing 
number  df  films  and  filmstrips  on  soils,  fertilizers,  de- 
velopment of  new  strains  of  plants,  diseases  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  farm  sanitation,  etc.  Rural  teachers 
are  finding  these  aids  of  tremendous  value  in  improving 
living  conditions  in  rural  America. 

What  films  and  filmstrips  are  available  and  what  are 
the  nearby  sources  of  supplv?  This  problem  now  seems 
to  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of  science  teachers  on  all 
grade  and  subject  matter  levels.  The  writer  believes  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  publisher  of  See  &:  He.ar  maga- 
zine to  compile,  under  appropriate  subject  matter  head- 
ings, all  films  available  in  that  field  will  be  most  wel- 
come tf)  science  teachers.  .At  present  this  problem  seems 
well  on  the  way  to  being  solved  through  such  listings  of 
science  materials. 

The  writer  highly  recommends  this  selected  list  of 
science  films:  through  their  intelligent  use  science  can 
become  more  interesting,  clear,  meaningful  and  vitaliz- 
ing to  the  youth  and  adults  of  America.  • 
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OUR   CHANGING   WORLD   OF    SCIENCE 
NEEDS  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

by  Archie  J.  Maclean 

Supervisor,  Science  Section  of  the  Curriculum   Division,   Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION,  as  other  things,  is  un- 
dergoing change.  Science  kno^vledge  is  no  longer 
just  for  the  research  specialist,  the  physician,  the 
chemist,  or  physicist,  but  is  necessary  to  everyone  in  his 
daily  li\ing.  E\cry  ncwspa|jcr  in  the  country  carries 
some  item  about  science  in  every  issue  —  from  the  small 
country  newspaper,  with  its  weather  reports  and  syn- 
dicated science  articles,  to  the  big  metropolitan  daih 
with  feature  articles  on  interviews  with  the  leading 
atomic  scientists.  Today's  world  is  recognized  by  all  as 
being  in  the  scientific  age.  Consequently,  it  is  important 
that  our  schools  gi\e  a  prominent  place  to  science  in- 
struction, and  make  available  up-io-daic  materials. 

AVith  the  broadening  yf  science  instruction  conies  a 
change  also  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  a  need  for 
new  materials.  Science  teachers  have  been  forerunners 
in  the  use  of  visual  materials  over  the  years.  Howexun, 
with  this  newer  emphasis  to  bring  nhnul  greater  literacy 
in  science  knowledge  for  everyone,  use  of  insiial  mate- 
rials is  mandatory. 

Science  instruclion  can  no  longer  lean  on  the  lecture- 
demonstration  method  ol  insiiuciion.  The  whole  audio- 
visual field  from  studv  pictures,  charts,  films,  filmstrips, 
dioramas,  exhibits,  models,  and  transcriptions  to  tele- 
vision broadcasts  must  be  used. 

Audio-Visual  Equipment   Is  Science  in  Action 

Science  has  brought  many  new  things  into  our  lives, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  equipment  for  audio-visual  com- 
munication. In  an  English  class  audio-visual  equipment 
is  merely  the  means  by  which  the  material  of  the  film  or 
transcription  is  presented  to  the  ])upils.  However,  in 
science  classes  the  film  itself,  the  projector,  the  transcri|i- 
tion,  the  radio,  and  television  are  all  examples  of  infor- 
mation being  studied  in  the  science  classioom.  Lenses, 
light,  color,  gears,  sound,  and  many  other  examples  are 
there  for  use. 

Audio-visual  c(|uipment  serves  a  dual  purpose  in  ihe 


science  class,  not  only  as  a  means  to  present  information, 
but  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  applications  of  many 
scientific  princijales. 

Experiences  that  give  opportunity  for  seeing  and 
feeling  the  real  thing  are  the  experiences  that  help 
motivate  the  learning  process.  The  story  of  living  things 
comes  alive  to  pupils  in  a  class  where  real  living  things 
are  studied,  such  as  plants  growing  under  various  con- 
ditions, or  cages  where  insects  are  going  through  their 
life  cycles.  A  demonstration  beehive  or  ant  nest  in  the 
classroom  helps  pupils  to  understand  the  social  behavior 
of  insects  far  better  than  reading  about  them  or  having 
■  I  he  teacher  tell  about  them. 

Films   and    Filmstrips   Have   Many   Facets 

L'se  of  fidl  color  makes  a  film  seem  even  more  real 
for  the  jnipil.  What  could  do  more  for  a  learning 
experience  than  a  color  film  showing  examples  of 
protective  coloration   in  animals? 

Films  bring  variety  to  (he  study  of  science.  Through 
their  use  a  pupil  can  take  a  trip  through  some  industrial 
plant,  or  can  observe  jilants  and  animals  of  other 
continents.  Lapse-time  photography  can  show  the 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  growth  of  plants. 
In  a  motion  picture,  animation  and  photography  can 
demonstrate  a  scientific  principle  with  its  applications, 
as  a  film  on  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  The  functioning 
of  an  organ  of  the  body  can  be  shown  by  animated 
cartoons,  as  can  also  the  workings  of  a  jet  engine. 

The  filmstrip,  in  addition  to  the  ntotion  picture,  is 
frequently  used  by  many  teachers.  The  filmstrip  is 
especially  valuable  when  used  with  a  class  discussion. 
The  study  of  detailed  parts  of  an  object  is  possible 
because  one  franie  may  be  left  on  for  some  time.  The 
low  cost  of  filmstrips  makes  possible  a  large  collection 
of"various  topics  available  for  use  when  they  are  needed, 
which  is  not  always  possible  with  motion  pictures. 

The  diorama  as  a  visual  aid  offers  an  excellent  oij- 


"Our  Earth  Series"  of  slidefilms  offers      In   the   "Sky   Series"   lessons   like   these      "Matter  &  Molecules"  is  an  example  of 
basic  science  background.    (JhHO)  serve  general  science  pupile.  these  Jam  Handy  slidefilm  series. 


Then  w»  waih  sand  and  clay 
horn  tK«  land  into  (h*  Ma. 
Thit  it  how  ralna  and  rivart 
«mli  ioil  and  rock  into  tha 


Rebirl  Broan 
ITTS-ieSS 

>ii>  typo  of  motion  ii  called  tho  Brownlan 

novtment,  aftar  Robort  Brown,  an  English  bolaniit. 

Brown  discovorod  thii  strange  phenomenon  while 

axamining  a  liquid,  containing  tiny  grains  of  pollen, 

under  a  microscope. 
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|)ortunily  lor  stiulciu  group  ;i<ti\it\.  Kadi  sliuli'iil  can 
assiiiiif  ris|)oiisil)iliiy  lor  various  parts  ol  llic  diorama. 
It  is  also  an  activity  in  wliich  all  ability  levels  can 
pal  tic  ipatc.  Inlornialion  gailicrini;,  (oiistruclion,  iiiockl- 
iiig.  ligliliiig:  all  oiler  prohlcMUs  thai  students  can  work 
out.  .\  diorama  can  illustrate  many  learning  situations, 
such  as  geologic  ])criocls,  plant  and  animal  habitat 
groups,  good  liealth  practices,  and  others. 

Working  models  are  a  valuable  addition  to  instruc- 
tion. They  help  illustrate  and  make  clear  the  principles 
or  a|)plicatioiis  being  studied.  To  feel  and  see  in  the 
third  dimension  gives  pupils  added  1k1|)  in  understaiul- 
iug  and  seeing  how  things  work. 

In  science  classes  not  cjnly  experiments  and  deinoii- 
strations,  but  also  the  actual  room  environment,  is  of 
value  in  inotivating  instruction.  Here  again  visual 
material  is  the  keynote  for  developing  good  room 
environment.  Pictures,  or  displays  of  material,  can 
be  used  to  arouse  pupil  interest  and  tell  what  is  coming 
next.  Exhibits  attractively,arraiiged  with  suitable  and 
coloiful  bac kgiouiid,  displays  of  material  pertaining  to 


topics  being  studied,  and  experimeiiis  being  (arried  on 
will  all  help  to  make  the  science  room  a  jjlace  where 
pupils  like  to  work.  Of  course,  this  material  should  be 
(hanged  often  for  it  is  essential  to  keep  it  up-to-date. 

One  of  the  most  im|)ortant  |)roblems  in  visualizing 
science  instruction  is  in  the  selection  and  use  oi  the 
material.  In  selecting  materials,  several  things  should 
be  considered:  accuracy,  adaptability  to  grade  level,  and 
suitability  to  the  purpose  of  the  lesson.  .Audio-visual 
materials,  parliculaily  lilms,  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
used. 1  eachers  need  to  develop  skill  in  using  audio- 
visual materials,  as  they  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  any 
other  leaching  tecliniciue.  The  use  of  these  materials 
should  he  planned  as  an  integral  part  ol  the  lesson,  not 
as  something  added  or  as  entertainmeiit. 

Audio-visual  materials  have  many  uses.  They  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  arousing  interest,  introducing  a 
topic,  giving  accurate  information,  reviewing  material, 
or  even  as  an  evaluation  of  a  lesson.  Fortunate  is  the 
pupil  whose  teacher  knows  and  uses  audio-visual  ma- 
terials to  make  science  instruction  a  vital,  up-to-date, 
meaningful  part  of  his  education.  • 


SEEING  STARS 
on  2"x2"  Slides 

by  Harold  Hainfeld 

Roosevelt  School,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 


A---- 

PRESENTING  A  UNIT  IN  ASTRONOMY  is 
often  difficult  on  the  upper  elementary  or  junior 
high  school  level,  for  evening  field  trips  are 
usually  impractical,  and  viewing  the  stars  is  often  diffi- 
cult in  large  cities  because  of  natural  haze  or  smoke 
from  factories  and  railroads.  However,  one  solution  of 
the  problem  is  for  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  to  prepare 
a  classroom  series  of  2"  x  2"  slides  of  various  constella- 
tions. All  the  ecjuipment  needed  is  a  35  mm  camera, 
a  tripod,  one  or  two  floodlights  and  a  piece  of  etched 
glass. 

Drawings  of  the  various  star  formations  are  made 
with  black  India  ink  on  white  oak  tag  or  drawing 
paper.  Generally  the  camera  can  be  focused  from 
2i/2  or  3  feet  to  infinity.  Drawings  can  be  made  on 
8i^"  X  11"  paper  if  the  camera  can  be  focused  at  2i/^ 
feet,  or  11"  x  14"  paper  at  3  feet.  No  special  lens  or 
close-up  attachment  is  necessary. 

'I'he  procedure  for  taking  pictures  of  the  star  con- 
stellation drawings  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  camera  is  mounted  on  the  tripod  and  placed 
at  the  shortest  distance  where  it  will  be  in  focus. 

2.  Fix  the  camera  tor  time  exposure  and  press  the 
shutter  button.  This  will  open  the  lens.  Ihen  turn 
on  the   floodlights. 

3.  Open  the  rear  of  the  camera  and  hold  a  piece  of 


etched  glass   there.    This  will   enable   you   to  see   the 
area  to  be  photographed. 

4.  Place  a  drawing  in  this  area  on  the  wall  or  box. 
It  will  appear  upside  down  when  viewed  through  the 
etched  glass,  but  don't  worry  about  this. 

5.  Lock  the  tripod  in  place.  Make  sure  it  does  not 
move. 

6.  Trip  the  shutter  to  close  the  lens.  Load  the  film 
into  the  camera. 

All  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  photograph  your  series 
of  constellation  drawings.  It  may  be  advisable  to  take  a 
series  of  shots  at  different  exposures  and  at  different 
shutter  speeds.  Our  experience  has  been  that  using 
Super  XX  film  w'ith  an  exposure  of  f.8  at  l/IOO  second 
or  f.ll   at   1/50  second  gives  the  best  results. 

When  the  film  is  developed,  the  while  area  on  the 
drawing  will  be  black,  like  the  night  sky.  The  black 
India  Ink  drawings  of  the  constellations  will  be  while, 
similar  to  the  star  formations  that  are  being  studied. 
When  these  are  bound  into  slide  form  and  projected, 
a   most  realistic   impression   is  gained. 

Pupils  will  enjoy  making  drawings  of  the  constella- 
tions and  mounting  and  binding  them  as  2"  x  2"  slides. 
They  will  take  added  interest  in  seeing  stars  as  their 
drawings  appear  on  the  screen  as  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  visual  education  program.  • 
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A    SEE    AND    HEAR    A-V    SYMPOSIUM    ON    SCIENCE    TEACHER    EXPERIENCES 


Science  Materials  in  Action 

Through  the  Cooperation  of  Clyde  K.  Miller,  Audio-Visual  Supervisor, 
Five  Gary,  Indiana,  Science  Teachers  Describe  Their  Use  of  Materials 


Materials  Plentiful  for  BIOLOGY 

by  Lola  Lemon,  Lew  Wallace  School 

•k  Biology,  or  any  of  the  natural  scie7ices,  is  one  of  the 

richest  fields  in  audio-visual  materials.  Films,  filmstrips, 
slides,  and  charts  are  almost  unlimited  in  number.  The 
use" of  sound  films  and  charts  is  of  great  importance. 

In  choosing  a  sound  film  try  to  select  one  which  may 
be  called  a  good  teaching  film;  that  is.  it  should  have 
"meat"  .enough  to  pnovoke  thought,  be  interesting 
enough  to  hold  attention  (but  not  merely  entertaining) 
and  scientifically  correct,  using  and  explaining  scientific 
terms.  Some  good  ones  to  use  each  year  are:  The  Grass^ 
hopper,  The  Honey  Bee,  The  Frog,  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  The  Nervous  System,  and  Trees. 

Probably  it  is  more  effective  to  use  a  film  near  the 
close  of  the  unit  of  work.  Some,  however,  prefer  to 
introduce  the  unit  by  means  of  the  film.  It  seems  to  me 
that  after  the  students  have  studied  the  grasshopper,  for 
instance,  they  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  termi- 
nology of  the  film  and  are  interested  in  watching  for 
certain  things. 

Just  -before  the  film  is  shown,  we  talk  over  several 
points  which  we  hope  the  film  will  show  and  in  some 
cases  clear  up  for  us.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
preview  the  film  in  order  to  supplement  this  part  of 
the  discussion. 

After  the  film  has  been  shown  once  and  is  being 
rewound  for  a  second  showing,  students  will  have  many 


Students  learn  natural  history  tronn  accurate  classroom 
filnns  such   as   Five  Colorful   Birds   (Coronet). 


comments.    These  comments  should  be  directed  along 
the  following  lines: 

1.  Interesting  points  in  the  film. 

2.  New  things  learned. 

3.  Points  which  the  student  did  not  get  clearly  and 
which  he  must  watch  for  in  the  second  showing. 

4.  Errors  in  the  film.  Sometimes  there  are  errors  in 
pronunciation  or  indefinite  points  in  the  picture.  The 
discussion  between  the  first  and  second  showing  of  the 
film  is,  perhaps,  of  most  value. 

After  the  second  showing  the  film  should  be  dis- 
cussed again.  Sometimes  points  have  to  be  carried  over 
until  the  next  day  because  of  lack  of  time  in  one  period. 

Charts,  Filmstrips,  Records  Prove  Value 

We  are  fortunate  at  the  Lew  Wallace  School  in  having 
a  case  of  Schmeil  Botanical  Charts,  Pfurtscheller  Zo- 
ology Charts,  and  Amer-Trohse  .Anatomical  Charts. 
Many  slow-learning  students  get  much  more  from  the 
use  of  this  material  than  they  do  from  the  printed  page. 
.\Iong  with  the  .\natomical  Charts  it  is  good  to  use 
the  human  torso  which  helps  to  clear  up  size  and 
location  of  organs. 

The  filmstrip  is  a  good  teaching  device  in  that  the 
teacher  may  run  the  film  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  he  wishes. 

A  set  of  bird  records  is  very  good  in  studying  the  unit 
on  birds.  These  records  make  it  easier  for  students  to 
recognize  and  learn  bird  songs  and  calls. 

All  of  these  aids  and  many  others  help  to  make 
biology  a  real,  live  science  if  the  materials  are  used  with 
a  unit  of  work  into  which  they  fit  and  are  not  used  just 
any  time  they  happen  to  come  along.  This,  of  course, 
calls  for  careful  planning. 


Audio-Visual   Progress  in  BIOLOGY 

by  Esther  Tinsman,   Emerson   School 

•k  In  a  ivorld  where  the  student  has  his  en\ironment 
•conmumicated  to  him  largely  by  pictures,  audio-visual 
aids  must  be  used  for  successful  learning. 

The  use  of  visual  aids  in  science  work  have  always 
iiucrcstcd  me.  When  1  found  an  unused  projector  in 
I  he  school  storeroom  in  1928,  I  determined  lo  experi- 
iiKiu.  The  screen  was  small,  but  the  interest  aroused 
in   liie  general  science  and  nature  classes  was  intense. 

In  1929  I  was  transferred  to  the  Emerson  School  in 
Gary  and  assigned  classes  in  biology.  Immediately  I 
asked  for  a  projector,  but  was  refused.  However,  the 
next  year  my  supervisor  loaned  her  own  lantern  and 
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USEFUL  SCIENCE  MATERIALS 

Below:    A  typical  scene  from  "Founda- 
tions   of    Chemistry"     SVE    filmstrips. 


Above:     A    scene    from    the     United 
World  science  film  on  "The  Amoeba". 
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In  electrolysis  of  brine  (NaCi),  the 
molecule  of  salt  dissociates  into 
sodium)  (Na)  ions  and  chlorine  (CI) 


.  .  .  th«  ipiderlings 
stay  in  th«  sac  while 
they  molt  once  or 
twice,  and  take  on  the 
immature  Black  Wid- 
ow markings. 


Above:     A    close-up    from    "Nature's 
Enchanted  Weedlands"  filmstrip  series. 


some  of  her  personal  slides.  Other  slides  were  made 
from  textbook  charts  and  diagrams  sliowing  structure. 
There  was  no  way  to  darken  the  room  which  was  very 
bright  with  a  south  and  west  exposure.  We  had  no 
screen,  so  a  blank  expanse  of  wall  was  used.  On  dark 
days  any  showing  was  about  eighty  percent  successful; 
so  we  prayed  for  bad  weather. 

In  1935  the  biology  department  was  given  a  Delinea- 
scope  equipped  for  both  slide  and  opaque  projection, 
a  large  wall  screen,  and  black  duck  curtains.  A  dream 
had  come  true,  and  all  visual  material  collected  in  the 
past  five  years  could  be  put  to  use.  Funds  were  limited 
and  only  a  few  slides  could  be  purchased,  but  there  was 
no  limit  to  opaque  material,  only  a  discriminating 
choice  of  the  most  valuable. 

You  Need  a  Discerning  Eye  and  Ready  Scissors 

Only  a  discerning  eye  and  ready  scissors  are  needed  to 
secure  an  over-abundance  of  visual  aids.  All  materials 
are  classified  according  to  animal  and  plant  phyla  and 
filed  in  heavy  open  top  folders.  At  first  a  box  was  used 
for  storage,  now  we  have  a  steel  file  case. 

Visual  aids  are  used  as  an  enrichment  feature  of  the 
biology  course,  and  the  students  are  very  enthusiastic. 
Queries  of.  "when  will  we  use  the  lantern"?  or  "this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  pictures"  are  daily  occurrences. 
Sometimes  visual  aids  are  used  as  a  motivating  feature 
before  a  new  unit  is  started;  again  they  supplement  the 
classwork,  or  are  used  as  a  round-up  for  review  and 
written  work. 

The  Opaque  Projector  Has  Proven  Invaluable 

A  filmstrip  projector  is  now  available  with  a  few- 
purchased  films,  but  the  strips  offered  free  by  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company  Health  Hero  Series  are 
excellent  as  are  those  of  the  Sugar  Research  Foundation 
and  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association.  Even 
microscopic  slides  can  be  projected,  the  permanent  ones 
being  used  over  and  o\er.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage 
over  those  with  living  protozoa  which  remain  alive  for 
a  short  time  only,  due  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp. 

To  me  the  use  of  the  opaque  projector  is  in\aluable. 
If  1  were  denied  all  preserved  and  mounted  materials, 
wall  charts,  and  models,  I  would  not  complain  if  I  still 
had  a  projector.  It  has  made  biology  a  vital  subject 
to  the  hundreds  of  students  as  well  as  the  teacher,  even 
though  she  has  to  be  the  sound  track. 


The  Range  of  Materials  for  CHEMISTRY 

by  Alfred  L.  Beckman,   Roosevelt  School 

■k  In  the  teaching  of  chemistry  the  following  audio- 
\isual  instructional  materials  have  been  used:  direct 
experience,  field  trips,  models,  demonstrations,  sound 
films,  filmstrips,  slides,  charts,  graphs,  still  pictures, 
blackboard,  and  posters.  All  of  the  aids  mentioned 
have  been  found  adaptable  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 

When  and  how  the  above  materials  are  used  depend 
wholly  upon  what  concept  one  is  trying  to  i,mpart  to 
'  his  pupils.  In  teaching  the  composition  and  properties 
of  a  compound  such  as  sulfur  dioxide,  direct  experience 
is  used.  The  pupil  is  guided  in  setting  up  suitable 
experiments  that  will  answer  the  questions  that  he  has 
been  led  to  want  to  know  about  the  composition  and 
properties  of  sulfur  dioxide.  The  important  uses  of 
sulfur  dioxide  can  best  be  shown  by  taking  excursions 
to  industries  using  the  compound.  Living  in  a  highly 
indusuialized  area  such  as  the  Calumet  Area  makes 
this  aid  most  available.  To  show  how  sulfur  and  oxygen 
combine  to  form  sulfur  dioxide  (introduction  to  va- 
lence) models  are  used.  Different  colored  wooden  balls 
the  size  of  billiard  balls  with  detachable  hooks  are  very 
useful  to  construct  models  of  compounds  and  to  show 
the  combining  power  of  the  atoms  composing  them. 
The  Whole  Class  Participates  Via  Pictures 

Teacher  pupil  demonstrations  are  employed  to  pre- 
sent the  more  difficult  experiments  and  those  experi- 
ments involving  expensi\e  apparatus.  An  example  of 
these  is  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance.  Things  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class  during  such  demon- 
strations can  be  pointed  out  by  means  of  fihiistrips, 
slides,  diagrams,  and  the  opaque  projector.  Sound  films 
are  used  to  introduce  new  units,  to  summarize  imits,  to 
point  out  historical  events  in  chemistry,  to  show  experi- 
ments such  as  those  that  could  not  posisbly  be  duplicated 
in  the  high  school  laboratory,  and  to  point  out  what  is 
theoretically  happening  during  a  chemical  change.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  most  versatile  of  all  teaching  aids  with 
perhaps  the  possible  exception  of  the  blackboard.  The 
filmstrips,  slides,  and  still  pictures  are  used  in  solving 
problems  in  chemistry;  to  translate  word  pictures  into 
visual  pictures;  to  cause  a  pupil  to  visualize  the  structure 

(continued    on    the    following    page) 
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Science  Teacher  Experiences: 

(continued  from  t  h  f  preceding  paces) 

of  an  atom,  an  ion,  or  a  molecule  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  present  da\  tlieories;  to  create 
interest;  and  to  correct  mistaken  impressions.  Charts 
and  graphs  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationships  of  the 
facts  learned  in  chemistry.  The  blackboard  is  used  by 
the  teacher  and  pupil  for  simple  diagrams,  drawings, 
sketches,  and  solving  of  problems. 

The  use  of  audio-sisual  instructional  materials  by 
the  chemistry  teacher  may  be  compared  to  the  use  of 
tools  by  an  automobile  mechanic.  A  good  mechanic  is 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  tools.  He  learns  how 
to  use  all  available  tools.  He  discards  tools  that  become 
obsolete.  He  retains  those  that  are  needed.  In  short  a 
good  mechanic  has  all  the  available  useful  tools  and 
he  has  learned  what  tools  to  use  to  do  the  job  in  its 
easiest  and  most  efficient  manner. 


New  Demonstration  Methods  in  PHYSICS 

by  Floyd  Flinn,  Emerson  School 

•k  In  recent  years  the  term  "audio-visual"  has  become  a 
very  popular  instructional  term  synonymous  to  many 
teachers  with  the  phrase  "classroom  movies."  In  the 
physics  class  we  find  the  use  of  "audio-visual"  materials 
an  old  friend  dressed  up  with  a  new  name,  since  for 
many  years  we  have  found  the  demonstration  method 
("audio-visual"  in  reality)  to  be  one  of  our  most  effec- 
tive classroom  procedures.  The  physics  instructor  has 
always  advocated  trips  to  the  local  industrial  plant  so 
that  the  student  may  see  actual  production  processes. 
These  trips  have  gradually  been  supplemented  by  many 
excellent  sound  motion  pictures. 

In  Gary  we  use  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
technicolor  film  Steel— Man's  Servant,  extensively.  This 
factory  visitation  type  of  film  ma)'  ser\e  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  a  unit  of  work.  For  example  Steel— Man's 
Servant  shows  many  applications  of  machines.  Another 
useful  film  of  this  t\pe  is  General  Electric's  ]]'lien  You 

The  Bray  Films  on   "Aerodynamics"  were  among  the  first 
authoritative  subjects  in  this  science  field. 


A  scene  from  one  of  the  Jam  Handy  "hHigh  School  Physics" 
slidefilms   showing    "transmitting   pressure  through   fluids". 


Ca7i  Measure  which  arouses  interest  in  electrical  meas- 
urements. These  films,  like  most  industrial  films,  are 
free  except  for  transportation  charges. 

For  a  more  technical  presentation  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  physics  the  film  library  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  is  an  excellent  source  of  audio-visual 
materials.  Among  the  offerings  there,  the  film  Applica- 
tion of  Pascal's  Law  is  especially  useful  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  Pascal's  Law.  A  highly  technical  film 
is  especially  useful  and  meaningful  near  the  end  of  a 
unit  to  supplement  class  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  films  the  classroom  model  helps  the 
student  to  visualize  the  to[')ic  under  consideration.  For 
example  in  my  classes  the  unit  "Defects  of  the 'Eye" 
has  been  easier  for  the  students  to  understand  since  we 
have  used  various  lens  combinations  in  simple  jigsaw 
cutouts  of  eye  cross-sections.  To  illustrate  nearsighted- 
ness we  use  an  elongated  cross-section  with  a  concave 
"eye-glass"  which  brings  the  image  into  focus  on  the 
retina;  to  illustrate  farsightedness  we  use  a  shortened 
cross-section  with  a  convex  "e)e-glass"  which  brings  the 
image  into  focus  on  the  retina. 

All  of  these  audio  or  visual  devices  ha\e  proved  very 
useful  in  helping  the  student  to  form  audio  or  visual 
images  and  therefore  to  understand  many  aspects  of 
learning  which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to  compre- 
iicnd. 
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Audio-Visual    Techniques    for    PHYSICS 

by  John  Hayes,  Lew  Wallace  School 

•k  The  subject  of  physics  makes  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  culture  of  all  students  taking  the  course.  A 
\()(;uioital  \aliie  is  gained  by  those  working  with 
madiincr),  in  industry  or  entering  apprentice  training. 
Tlie  course  prepares  students  for  engineering  courses  and 
it  increases  the  luidcrstanding  and  intelligent  use  of 
|)!iysics  principles  found  in  domestic  equipment.  Such 
()l)jectives,  if  realized,  call  for  consideral)le  planning 
and  a  variety  of  ctpiipment  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. To  accomplish  these  objectives  a  rather  elaborate 
(onipiehiiisixe,  long  range  program  is  essential.  Basic 
(onsiderations  iinohe  the  text  book  to  l)e  used,  the 
lal)orai()i'\   experiments  to  he  done  and  consequently, 
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^vhal  t'(|iii|)nu'ni  lo  jjindiasc  and  how  imidi,  and  a 
|)tiil<)S()phy  that  liiiaiu  iailv,  "uhiiL'  there  is  a  will  lluie 
is  a  way". 

Rilalixc  valuer  of  tlu-  iiiiils  ami  llic  (Iilli(till\  ol 
kainint;  ol  xaiioiis  priiuipks  nuisl  i)i  weighed  in 
plannini;.  'I'his  plan  iiuliidtil  ilu-  purchase  oi  a  Hell 
)l-  Howell  soinid  inadiine,  strip  (Um  projector,  and  a 
plnsics  soimd  film  Iil)iar\  as  a  part  ol  niv  ecpiipnient. 
All  ol  the  somul  Minis  ol  the  \arioiis  producers  were 
\  iewed  through  a  rental  system  and  on  a  pre\  iew  ])ur- 
chasc  basis.  From  these  films  a  lisi  ol  the  most  suitahlo 
was  made. 

Such  (riieria  as  hhu  k  .uul  while  \erMis  (oloi,  "iij)  lo 
datcness",  relati\e  value  lieiwiin  \arioiis  films  made  for 
ihc  same  piir|)()se.  expetted  \ahie  ol  fdnis  not  \et  |)i()- 
ilnced,  technical  \ahie,  cidtiiral  \aliie,  student  opinion, 
and  whether  the  film  was  needed  to  enhance  the  spec  ifu 
learning   situation   are  considered. 

A  color  film.  Coronet,  Mutter  tiiid  /■.«c)yy  was  ])in- 
chascd.  The  sht)\\ing  of  tliis  film  is  especially  valuable 
when  iiseil  vvith  the  first  unit  in  DuU's  "Modern  Ph\s- 
ics".  I'his  film  has  orientation  \alue  when  used  the 
secoiul  or  third  day  with  a  beninning  class.  Students  are 
impressed  with  the  "up  to  daieness"  of  the  etjuipment 
and  methods  used.  The  student  acquires  an  o\erview 
of  the  unit  in  a  lew  minutes.  He  is  pleasetl  with  his 
elect ing  physics.  The  |)icture  adds  to  his  confidence  ol 
feeling  that  lie  is  able  to  master  the  unit.  He  saw  some 
of  his  observations  in  life  verified  and  after  comparing 
these  observations  with  his  readings  he  is  ready  to 
converse  and  contribuie  to  class  discussion.  Sliowing  the 
picture  without  jHeparation  addetl  to  the  feeling  of 
discovery.  The  unit  was  studied  and  the  picture  shown 
again.  The  satisfaction  of  comprehensi\c  mastery  was 
evident  and  retention  of  learning  increased. 

In  another  class,  the  unit  was  first  studied,  then  the 
film  shown.  The  learnings  were  increased  hui  the  feel- 
ing of  discovery  was  not  as  ri(h. 

A  Castle  film  in  black  and  Avliiie  on  Pasial's  l.tni' 
was  purchased.  Coioi  was  not  considered  of  \alue  here. 
This  film  is  being  used  because  of  the  difficultv  of  mas- 
tery of  Pascal's  law  and  its  applications. 

A  Coronet  color  film  on  Xnttnc  of  Sound,  is  on  our 
list.  The  first  scene  is  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  natiual 
situation  in  which  to  become  curious  about  the  velocity 
of  sound.  This  film  broadens  the  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  sound  and  our  physical  en\iron- 
ment.  It  increases  our  appreciation  of  the  mechanics 
of  sound.  The  student  realizes  that  the  use  of  the 
mechanics  of  soinid  has  i'lcreased  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  people.  .\  scene  takes  place  in  a  radio  club 
room  which  is  quite  vivid  and  meaningful  to  the  tech- 
>nical  minded  student.  The  use  of  color  adds  consider- 
table  to  the  observers'  learnings.  The  osc  illoscopc  is  used 
to  picture  \  il)rations  and  the  eliec  t  of  pitch  and  intensiiv 
.oil  them. 

The  use  of  films  adds  \ariety  lo  learning  experiences 
Ifor  the  student  and  many  students  arc  reached  with 
[films  who  otherwise  arc  not  reached.  Films  make  much 
of  the  material  more  meaningful.  The  motion,  the 
sound,  the  picture  and  the  short  time  used  produces 
more  learning  and  often  furnishes  a  unity  or  compre- 
hensi\eness  not  acc|uired  l)y  other  methods  in  the  same 
degree  or  in  the  same  lime.   Siudeius  actually  sec  more. 


A     R  1    P  ( )  R   I'    ()  \     SCIENCE    FILM 
l!.S.\(.K    IN    COLLKCK    H1()I,0(;^■ 

What  Students  Think 

by  Robert  A.   Bullington 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,   Illinois 


IFFACH    IIIF  COIFRSF   'I-oundalicms  of  Science," 
wfiicti  is  tlesigned  for  non-science  majors.    Fhe  first 
semester  stresses  the  jjhysical  sciences,  and  human 
l)iolog\  is  studied  in  the  second. 

File  |)articular  class  1  describe  here  includes  55  stu- 
dents, mostly  freshmen,  and  instruction  is  principally 
by  lecture  and  discussion.  Demonstrations  are  frequent- 
ly |jreseiited  with  the  lectures  in  |)lacc  of  lab  work,  and 
(•aiioiis  types  of  atidio-visunl  aids  arc  used  rxtrnswrl\. 
Fhese  aids  include  maps,  charts,  models,  demonstration 
apparatus,  specimens,  and  projected  aids  such  as  slides, 
filmstrijis,  opacpic  projection,  and  motion  pictures. 

Fhe  motion  picture  program  is  carefully  planned  in 
advance,  and  carefully  selected  films  are  used  which  cor- 
relate effectively  with  the  classwork.  An  average  of  one 
film  a  week,  or  15  per  semester,  is  used.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  more  than  one  film  is  selected  for  any  single 
class  period. 

Careful  Selection  of  Materials  Essential 

There  are  innumerable  films  in  the  sciences  that  might 
be  used  in  a  general  course.  Only  those  are  chosen 
u'hich  can  contribute  to  an  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  course.  Some  films  are  used  to  introduce  a 
subject.  Others  are  used  as  a  summary.  Still  others 
supply  the  basic  information  that  is  presented  in  cer- 
tain topics.  An  occasional  picture  is  shown  for  its  in- 
spirational value. 

The  study  I  now  describe  was  conducted  during  the 
first  month  of  the  second  semester.  The  subject  matter 
was  a  unit  on  human  physiology  and  anatomy.  Al- 
though other  films  were  shown  in  the  unit,  the  two  con- 
sidered here  are  Heart  and  Circulation  and  Endocrine 
Glands.*  'Fhey  are  films  that  ha\e  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  which  indicates  their  continuing  worth. 

Study  is  Based  on  Reactions  to  Two  Films 

The  uses  of  the  two  films  will  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

Heart  and  Circulation.  This  motion  picture  was  used 
as  the  conclusion  of  a  one-hour  lesson  on  the  circulatory 
system.  The  lesson  was  preceded  by  the  reading  of  a 
textbook  assignment.  The  first  30  minutes  of  the  period 
werc*de\oted  to  a  discussion  of  heart  structure,  the  blood 
vessels,  and  the  path  of  the  blood.  A  three  dimensional 
model  of  the  heart,  a  chart  of  the  heart  and  one  of  the 
circulatory  svstem  were  used.  The  film  ivas  intentionally 
used  as  a  summary. 

.\  poll  of  the  students  the  next  day  indicated  that  42 

(continued    on    the    following    page) 


•Heart  and  Circulation    (III  min.)   B&W.  EBFilms;   Endocrine  Glands  (10 
min.)     B&W.    EBFilms. 
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students  Report  on  Science  Films: 

(continued      from      THF.       preceding       PAGE) 

of  them  agreed  that  the  movie  should  be  siiown  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  Only  three  said  it  should  come  at 
the  beginning.  Xine  thought  it  should  be  used  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

The  students  were  askecl  to  write  down  their  reactions 
"  to  the  film  and  especially  to  indicate  any  new  concepts 
they  had  gained,  even  after  the  intensi\e  preliminary 
study.  The  following  statements  indicate  the  opinions 
of  various  students.  There  wtis  general  agreement  con- 
cerning the  first  four  items. 

Students  Agiee  on  These  Main  Points 

1.  The  film  served  as  an  excellent  review.  It  clarified 
\arioiis  concepts  and  gave  a  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  circulatory  system. 

2.  If  the  film  had  been  used  alone,  without  the  pre- 
liminary discussion,  much  of  it  would  hax'e  had  little 
meaning. 

3.  A  number  of  the  students  learned  new  facts  or 
understood  certain  things  for  the  first  time. 

a.  The  film  made  the  subject  more  interesting. 

b.  It  made  the  textbook  more  understandable. 

c.  It  gave  a  composite  picture  of  the  subject. 

One  student  reported  that  she  remembered  best  the 
parts  of  the  film  that  were  the  mf)st  "dramatic"  —  the 
"gory"  parts,  as  she  said.  Another  rc])ortcd  that  she  was 
so  nauseated  by  the  views  of  internal  structiue  of  animals 
that  she  could  not  view  the  film. 

One  student  was  confused  because  she  c  ould  not  iden- 
tify many  anatomical  parts  that  were  shown  in  the 
rapidly  moving  secjucnccs. 

Follow-Up  Discussion  Is  Clearly  N<!eded 

The  instructor  noted  that  facial  expressions  of  char- 
acters in  some  of  the  early  scenes  of  the  film  caused 
laughter  in  the  class.  Thus  the  opening  lines  of  the 
narration  were  heard  by  very  few  of  the  students. 

The  student  comments  indicated  that  a  follou'-uji 
discussion  of  this  film  is  necessary  in  order  to  answer 
questions  and  to  clear  uf)  dubious  points. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  total  result  luas  one  of 
considerable  value  to  the  clasSj  even  though  various  stu- 
dents gained  different  values  from  the  use  of  the  film. 
Heart  and  Circulation. 

The  film  I'.ndoirinr  Clauds  was  used  as  the  conclud- 
ing phase  of  a  two-day  lesson  on  the  endocrine  system. 


"HEART 

and 

CIRCULATION" 

A  scene  -from  the 
classic  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 
film  discussed  in 
these  pages. 


The  students  were  assigned  readings  in  the  textbook  for 
each  day.  The  \arious  glands  were  discussed  in  turn. 
A  large  colored  chart  was  used.  Also  each  student  was 
presented  with  a  diagram  of  the  human  body  and  all  the 
endocrine  glands.  This  diagram  carried  information 
concerning  hormone-deficiency  symptoms  and  other 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

Majority  Prefer  Film  at  End  of  Unit 

The  students  were  told  that  they  would  be  asked  to 
answer  certain  .questions  following  the  viewing, of  the 
picture,  Endocrine  Glands.  The  tabulated  results  from 
these  answers  follow. 

Forty-three  students  said  the  film  should  be  shown  at 
the  end  of  the  luiit.  Five  indicated  that  it  should  come 
at  the  middle  and  two  at  the  beginning.'  Five  said  it 
should  be  shown  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end. 

Nine  students  recommended  two  showings;  the  re- 
maining 46  believed  one  showing  to  be  sufficient. 

The  students  were  quite  evenlv  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ha\ing  an  outline  of  the  film  provided  for  them 
by  the  teacher.    Twenty-five  said  yes;  29  said  no. 

Thirty-five  students. reported  that  they  did  not  learn 
anything  new  from  the  picture.  However,  all  but  three 
of  the  class  recommended  the  continued  use  of  the  film 
in  the  unit  pn  the  endocrine  sxstem.  Most  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  served  as  a  good  review. 

There  were  many  favorable  comments: 

(1)  Tlie  movie  jnovidcd  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

(2)  The  experiments  upon  animals  made  a  vivid  im- 
pression. 

(3)  One  remembers  material  learned  from  pictures 
heller  than  that  on  the  printed  page. 

One  student  said  that  the  film  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  text  and  lectures  were  sufficient.  Another  objected 
to  it  because  she  had  seen  it  in  high  school. 

There  were  a  few  criticisms  of  the  picture.  It  was  in- 
complete; i.e.,  it  did  not  cover  all  of  the  endocrine 
glands.  In  parts  it  was  not  clear,  for  it  did  not  make  a 
careful  distinction  bcixveen  glands. 

Film  Material  Is  Vivid  and  Memorable 

There  are  other  films  used  in  the  course  that  ha\e 
nuich  greater  informational  value  than  the  two  dis- 
cussed here.  Some  present  material  that  can  be  brought 
to  the  student  in  no  other  wa).  The  techniques  of  time- 
lajisc  |)h()t()graphy  and  animation  make  important  con- 
tiibutions  to  the  understanding  of  various  concepts  by 
the  students.  Furthermore,  films  can  bring  material  to 
the  student  that  can  be  seen  in  no  other  way. 

For  example,  one  of  the  films  discussed  here  showed 
the  Ijcating  of  an  animal  heart  with  its  rhythmic  and 
synchronized  contractions.  The  other  film  contained 
scenes  of  an  experiment  upon  a  goat.  The  parathvroid 
glands  were  remo\ed  and  the  results  were  noted.  Such 
scenes  make  a  \  i\  id  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
student. 

A  careful  selection  and  intelligent  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures will  imjnove  the  understanding  and  increase  the 
knou'ledge  of  tlie  students.  Their  interest  in  the  course 
in  general  and  many  aspects  of  it  in  particular  will  be 
aroused.  It  is  possible  /o)"  any  teacher  to  improve  the 
(juality  of  his  teaching  through  the  use  of  films.  • 
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SEE   and   HEAR 


ASTRONOMY 

ASIRONO.MV  SERIES  r.'  liliiiMiips)   -SVE 
1.  lluiUlliigs.  InsunnKiils.  ami  Solar  i'lic- 
noiiu'iia     1.'.    Mt«>n.    I'lanils.    ('.omcls.    Slar 
C:liis(irs.   Nclxilac 

ATOiMIC  SCIENCE 

The  Aloiii  (55  frames)  Part  Oilor    Reading 
Ic\l  -life 

The  Acoinic  Bomb  (20  frames)  Soiiiul  (20 
mill.  "S  rpm)  Guide  — Leucllen 

Atomic  Energy  (55  frames)  Guide  — \V 
limes 

Alomii  Energy  (73  frames)  Guide  — \'is  Si  i 

Alumie  Energy:  I'nihleins  of  Intcnialioiial 
Goutrol  (88  frames)  CJuiile  Loan  —UN 
Film  Div 

The  Atomic  Theory   (15  frames)  Guide  — 
•  McGraw  Hill 

Our  Atomic  World  Series  (2  lilmslri|>s)  Col- 
or — SXECouncil  On  Atomic  Implica- 
tions. Inc. 

1.  Let's  Look  .\t  the  Atom    2.    I  he  .\lom 
At  Work 

Peacetime     Uses     of     .\tomir     Energy     (20 
frames)   .Sound    i20   min.   78   rpni)   Guide 
— LcivcllcM 
IStory  of  Atomic  Energy  (75  frames)  Guide 
-S\E 

Structure  of  the  .\tom  (19  frames)  Guide 
-McGraw-Hill 

Up  and  .Atom  (70  frames)  Reading  IcM 
—Film   I'lil) 

BIOLOGY 

NATURE     STUDY     ILLUSTRATED     (30 

filuislrips)  Guide  — S\'ELong 

1.  Bird  Studies  From  Coast  Id  Coast  2. 
Birds  and  Their  Nests  3.  Bills  and  Feet  Of 
Birds  4.  Bug-eating  and  Blossom-eating 
l.i?ards  ,5.  Slithering  Snakes  and  Hard-shelled 
Turtles  li.  Oposstuiis.  To  Bats.  To  Picket- 
I'ins  7.  Motnitain  Lion,  lo  Deer,  To  Har- 
bor .Seal  8.  Frogs.  Toads,  and  Salamanders 
9.  Silvcrfish  To  .Stinging  Bees  10.  Butterflies 
and  Moths  11.  Vellou-Jackels  12  Insect  Life 
Histories  13.  Insect  Diagons  Of  .\ir  and 
Water  14.~  Spiders  and  Their  Work  15.  How 
.\nimals  Get  Food  10.  How  .\niiuals  Get  .-Xir 
17.  How'  .Animals  Protect  Themselves  18. 
How  .Animals  Grow  Up  19.  How  .Animals 
Repioduce  Themselves  20.  Famous  Forest 
Trees  21.  Western  Wild  Flowers  22.  Trees 
Of  V'allev  and  Foothill  23.  Ferns  and  Horse- 
tails 2t.  Mushrooms  and  Puffballs  25.  Cli- 
mate and  the  Ellin  Forest  2().  f;loiids  anil 
Weather  27.  Life  On  the  De.sert  28.  The 
Story  Of  Glaciers  29.  Sea.  Beach,  and  Tide- 
pools  30.  The  Redwood  Trail 
NATURE'S    ENCHANTED    WEEDLAND 

SERIES  (6  fdmstrips)  -S\E 

1.  Biology  Of  Spiders— The  Black  Widow 
2.  Biology  Of  Spiders— Reproduction,  the 
Black  Wiiiow  3.  Biology  Of  Spiders— Spider 
Houses  4.  Biologv  Of  Spiders— Biological 
Contiol  5.  Biology  Of  Spiders— Protective 
Modeling  and  Color  6.  Biology  Of  Spiders- 
Active  Camouflage 
PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY   (0   fdnislrips) 

— S\'E-\'isual  Science 

1.  .Animal  Cell  Strurttne,  One-celled  .Ani- 
mals. Sponges  2.  Coelenterala.  Platyhel- 
minthes.  Nemathelininthes.  .\nnelida  3. 
F.chinodermata.  Mollusca  4.  .Arthropoda  5. 
Chordata  6.  Man  and  Other  Primates  7. 
Thallophvta  Small  Bryopliyta.  and  Pteriod- 
ophyta  8.  Spermatophytha  and  General 
Biology   9.  Microbiology 

BOTANY 

Food  From  the  Sun  (50  frames)  Color  Guide 

•-Sugar  Res  Fcji>ndation 
Poison  Iv7  Color  Sound   (19  min)   Loan  — 

AT&T 
Royal   Horticultural   Society   (32   frames)  — 

BIS 
Trees  (36  frames)  Color  Guide  — Stillfdm 
•    AVestern  Wild  Flowers  C;uide  —SVE 


A  Checklist  of  Selected  Filmstrips 
FOR  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION 


c:hemi.stry 

.Acid  and  Basic  Solutions  (  13  frames)  Guide 

-.M<(.ia«  Hill 
The  Chemical   Formula   (55   frames)   Guide 

-McGraw  Hill 
Eleclrolvsis    (12    frames)    (iuide  —McGraw- 
Hill 
E<|ualiims  (35  frames)  Guide  —McGraw-Hill 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  (10  film 
strips)  -S\F 

1.  The  .\lmc)sphere  2.  Carbon  and  Its 
Oxides  3.  Chlorine  and  Its  Compounds  4. 
Fads  and  Laws  5.  Fire  and  Fuels  6.  Laws 
and  Theories  7.  Nitrogen  and  Its  Ccmi- 
pounds  8.  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  9.  Sul- 
phur and  Its  Compounds  10.  Water 
Ionization°(  12  frames)  Guide  —McGraw-Hill 
Kinetic  Molecular  Theory  (59  frames)  Guide 

-McClraw  Hill 
Metals   (03   frames)  Guide  -SVE 
Nonmetals  Guide  —SVE 
Periodic   Table     (50    frames)    Guide  —Mc- 
Graw Hill 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

ADVANCED     NATURE    STUDY    SERIES 

(11  filnislrips)  — S\T, 

1.  Life  Of  the  Swallowtail  Butlcrny  2. 
•Sortie  Frogs.  Toads,  and  Salaiuanders.  and 
How  I  hey  Live  3.  Hc<w  C!olor  Protects 
.\nimals  1.  Some  Lizards.  Snakes,  and  Tur- 
tles 5.  How  Insects  Get  Food  6.  How  Insects 
Grow  Up  7.  .Animal  Parade:  Sea  .Anemone 
To  Man  8.  The  Life  Of  the  Horned  Lark 
9.  Hunting  W^ilerfowl  With  a  Camera  10. 
Life  and  Work  Of  the  Beaver  II.  Wild 
.Animals,  a  \isit  'To  the  Zoo  12.  Desert 
Animals  ;uid  How  Thev  Live 
ANIMAL     FRIENDS     (8     hlmslriljs)  -EB 

Films 

I.  1  he  Horse  2.  Gray  Squirrel  3.  Three 
Little  Kittens  4.  Shep  the  Farm  Dog  5. 
Black  Bear  Twins  6.  Elephants  7.  Goats 
8.  Common  .Animals  Ot,  the  Woods 
.Animal  Habits  (25  frames)  Guide  —Class- 
room Films 
The   .Animal   Kingdom   Is   Big    (25   frames) 

(iiiide  — ClassKjoni  Films 
.Animals    Around    the    World    (44    frames) 

Color  Guide  —Pop  Sci 
.Animals   Of    the    Pond    (24    frames)    Color 

Guide  —Curriculum 
.Ann  Visits  the  Zoo  (26  frames)  Color  Guide 

— Ciuricuhnn 
Arriving  At  the  Zoo  (25  frames)   Guide  — 

Classroom  Films 
Baby  Farm  .Animals  — Stillfilm.  Inc 
Balance  .Among  Living  Things  —Pop  Sci 


Key  to  Filmstrip  Li.stings 

•  Unless  olherv'isc  noted,  all  film- 
slrip  listings  refer  to  black  and  white, 
silent  35nim  strips.  "Color"  is  dircct- 
Iv  indicated:  "sound"  refers  to  sound 
siidefilms  with  recorded  sound  on 
either  78  rpm  or  33l:{  rpm  discs. 
Where  the  lumiber  of  frames  or 
scenes  is  available  this  fact  is  indi- 
cated thus:  (53)  after  titles.  Guide 
refers  to  an  accompanying  teacher's 
guide:  reading  text  to  a  a  complete 
script  of  the  filmstrip  for  class  read- 
ing. A'ery  few  of  these  sid)jects  are  of 
the  "spon,sored"  or  "frfc  loan"  type; 
nUKt  can  be  purchasecl  from  audio- 
visual dealers  at  low-cost  for  regidar 
classroom  use. 


BA.SIC;  BIRD  STl'DY  (6  siidefilms  lolaling 

129  pic  lines)    |aiii  Handy 

I.   I  he  Siruciiire  Of  Birds  (,53)    2.  Adapta- 
tions Of  Birds  (95)    3.  Birds'  Nests  (.52)    4. 
I  he-  Migrations  Of  Birds  (67)   5.  IIow  Birds 
ScTVe  Man  (78)    6.  Helping  the  Birds  (81) 
BASIC    .SCIENCE    SERIES     (li     fdmstrips) 

Guide  — S\'F.-Row.  Peterson 

I.  Electric  .Magnets  2.  Electricity  3.  Our 
Ocean  Of  Air  4.  Permanent  Magnets  5. 
Simple  Machines  fi.  The  Air  .About  L's  7. 
Living  Things  (Color)  8.  Telling  Trees 
.\part  (Color)  * 
Birds  C;olor  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
Birds  Of  the  Zoo  (25  frames)  Color  Guide 

—Curriculum 
Birds  —  I  heir    X'alue    To    .Agriculture    (61 

frames)  Reading  Text  — USD.A 
The  Brook  (26  frames)  Color  Guide  —Cur- 
riculum 
Butterflies   (36   frames)   Color  CJuide  -Slill- 

filin,  Inc 
Cats  Clolor  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
Changes  In  Weather  —Pop  Sci 
The  Children's  Zoo  fJiiidc  -Eye  Gate 
Chucky  Lou,  AVoodchuck  —Indiana  U 
Communities  Of  Living  Things  —Pop  .Sci 
Cows  Color  Guide  —Eye  Gale 
Day   and    Night    (31    frames)    Guide  -Vug 

-Amer 
Electricity  (II    frames)   Guide  — Vng  Amer 
ELEMENTARY  NATURE  STUDY  SERIES 

(9  filiiisuips)   —SVE 

I.  How  \oung  Birds  (iet  Food  2.  How 
.\nimals  ,Aie  Protected  From  Their  Enemies 
3.  The  Growing  Of  Ihe  Toad  and  Tree 
I  o:iil  1.  The  Growing  Up  Of  the  Monarch 
lliillerfly  5.  The  Growing  lip  Of  the  Buck 
Moth  6.  The  Growing  I'p  Of  Ihe  Texas 
Night  Hawk  7.  The  Growing  Up  Of  the 
Barn  Owl  8.  .Some  .Squirrels  and  Other 
Gnawing  .Animals  9.  Some  Spiders  and  How 
Thev  Live 
ELeSiENTARY  SCIENCE  SERIES  (U  film- 

strip.s)  — S\'E-\'isnal  Science 

1.  Water  2.  Air  3.  Mechanics  I  (Levers)^ 
I.  Mechanics  11  (Inclined  Plane)  5.  Me- 
chanics III  (Pulleys— wheel  and  axle)  6. 
Energy  7.  Fire  and  Heat  8.  .Sound  9.  Light 
10.  Magnetism  II.  Electricity 
Fish  Color  Guide  -Eye  Gate 
,  Fish  of  the  North  Pacific  (36  frames)  Color 

Ciiiide  —Stillfilm.  Inc 
Flow  Of  Electricity  —Vng  .Amer 
Forest  Resources  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
From  Egg  to  Chick  —  Trindlc-King 
Fun    For   Everybody    (25    frames)    Guide  — 

Classroom  Films 
GENERAL    SCIENCE    (8    filmstrips)  -EB 

Films 

I.  Simple  Machines  2.  Elements  Of  Elec- 
trical Circuits  3.  Series  and  Parallel  Circuits 
I.  Home  Electrical  .A])|>liances  5.  Fuels  and 
TIeat  6.  Distributing  Heat  Energy  7.  .At- 
mosphere and  Its  Circulation  8.  Weather 
GENERAL  SCIENCE  WHY  SERIES  (4  film- 
strips)  — S\'E 

1.  Why  Does  the  Wind  Blow?  2.  Why 
Does  the  Weather  Change?  3.  Why  the 
Seasons?  4.  Why  Does  It  Rain.-  Snow,  Hail 
and  .Sleet? 

Glaciers  and  Their  Work  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
HISTORY  OF  MEASlfRES  SERIES  (6  film- 
strips)  —Vng  .\mer 

1.  Historv  Of   Area  Measures  (31  frames) 

2.  History  Ot  Linear  Measures  (36  frames) 

3.  History  Of  Our  Calendar  (35  frames)  4. 
History  Of  Our  N'uinber  System  (35  frames) 
5.  History  Of  Telling  Time  (38  frames)    6. 

(continued  on  the  next  page) 
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Science  Filmstrips: 

(C:0.\TI.\LED    FROM     I'RECKDING    PAGK) 

Hislorv  Of  AVcighl  ami  \'olunie  Measure  (36 

frames) 

Home  For  Water  Plants  and  Animals  —Pop 

Sci 
Honeybees  (36  frames)  Color  Ciuide  —Still- 

(ilm.   Inc 
Horses  On  the  Farm  — Trindle-King 
Hot  Springs  and  Geysers  Guide  —Eye  Gale 
How  Biids  Are  Protected  — .S\F. 
How  Man  Mastered  Fire  (10  frames)  Guick 

—  Pop  Sci 
How  We  Get  Our  Gas  (13  frames)  Guide 

—Am  Gas 
How    We   Get    Our   Oil    (12    frames)  -Yng 

\mcr 
INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE   (<t   hlnisuips) 

Color  Guide  —Eve  Gale     . 

1.  Wliai  Is  In  the  Sky  2.  How  Our  Earth 
Began  3.  About  Our  Earth  1.  Our  Earth  Is 
Moving  5.  Our  Changing  Earth  fi.  Ihc 
Beginnings  Of  Life  7.  Animals  Of  Long  Ago 
S.  Man  Of  Long  Ago  9.  Parts  Of  a  Flower- 
ing Plant 

Jerry  Ciiraffe  and  the  Z<mi  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
Life  at  the  Tiniberline  Guide  —Eye  (iate 
Looking    for    Animals    Color    Guide  — E)e 

Gate 
Low  Tide  at   the  Beach   (27   frames)   Color 

Guide  —Curriculum 
Magnets  (16  frames;  (.uide  — Vng  Amcr 
Making  Bricks  for  Houses  (78  frames)  Guide 

— El$  Films 
Making  Glass  for  Houses  (81  frames)  Guide 

— EB  Films 
Mammals   of   North    America   Color   Guide 

— F"yc  Gate 
Man's  I'se  of  Fire  (10  frames)  Guide  —Pop 

Sti 
Mealtime  at  the  Zoo  (25  frames)  Guide  — 

C:lassroora  Films 
Mother  Hen  —  I  rindlcKing 
ON   THE   FARM   WITH  TOM    AND  SU- 
SAN   (6    filmstrips    totaling   223    frames) 

Guide  —Pop  Sii 

I.  Xisiiing  the  Farm  2.  Animals  and  I  heir 
^oiuig    3.    How    Plants   live   and   Glow      1. 
Animal    Homes    5.    Fools   and    Simple    Ma 
chines    (i.  Science  Review 
Ol'R  EARTH  SERIES  (5  slidclilms  lolaling 

318  pictures)  —Jam   Handy 

1.  How  W'c  I  hink  Our  Earth  Came  lo  Br 
(53)  2.  Our  Earth  Is  C;hanging  (53)  3.  How 
Rocks  Are  Formed  (62)  1.  The  Story  Of  the 
Earth  We  Find  in  the  Rocks  (85)  5.  The  Soil 
(65) 
Plants  and   Animals   Of   the  Desert  Guide 

— F.ye  Gate 
Rahbits  Color  Guide  —Eye  Gate 
Raindrops  and  Erosion  (50  frames)  Reading 

lext  -rSDA 
Reptiles  Color   (;uide  —Eye  Cialc 
Sandy  Is  a  Groiuid  Scpiirrel  —  AudA'is  Em 
THE    SKY    SERIES    (7    slidehlms    totaling 

367  pictures)  —[am  Handv 

I.  A  Multitude  Of  Sims  (56)   2.  Stories  Of 
the  Constellatioiis  (53)    3.    Ihc  Sun's  Family 
(35)   1.  Inltresling   I  hiugs  AlmiM  llic  I'lanets 
(63)   5.  Oiu  Xeighhor.  the  Moon  (16)  6.  The 
Changing    Moon    (69)    7.    How    We    Learn 
Ahoui  the  Sky  (15) 
Snakes  (.(ilor   (inide  — Eye  Ciate 
Soil  Resources  (iuidc  —Eye  <;ate 
Sonny  and  His  Barnyard  Friends  (H6  frames) 

(cilor    Sound  — Dcpiclo 
Story  Of  Cacti  tiuide  —Eye  (iate 
Texas  Circen  Gold  (58  frames)  (iuide    Loan 

—  lex  For  Serv 
The  Turtles  (29  frames)  Color  Guide  —Cur- 
riculum 
Understanding    Weather    Conditions  —Pop 

Sci 
Volcanoes  In  Action  Guide  —Eye  Gate 


WATER  LIFE  SERIES  (7  slidefilms  totaling 

417  pictures)  —Jam  Handy 

1 .  Life  In  Ponds.  Lakes,  and  Streams  (57) 
2.  Small  Fresh-Water  Animals  and  Insects 
(52)  3.  Fresh-Watcr  Shellfish  and  Amphib- 
ians (67)  i.  Fresh-Water  I  urtles  and  Fish 
(68)  5.  Keeping  an  A<iuariura  (55)  6.  Plants 
and  Strange  Animals  Of  the  Sea  (59)  7. 
Shellfish  Of  the  Seashore  (59) 
\Vater  Supply  (60  frames)  Color  —Academy 
We  Learn  About  Weather  —Pop  Sci 
What  Makes  Rain  (40  frames)  Guide  —Yng 

Amer 
Wildlife  and  Soil  Conservation  (58  frames) 

Reading  Text  -USDA 

GEOLOGY 

Classiiication  and  Recognition  Of  Clouds,  1: 

High    Clouds     (26    frames);     II:     Middle 

Clouds    (26    frames);    HI:    Low    Clouds    (26 

frames);  IV:  Clouds  Of  Vertical  Development 

(31  frames)  Guide  Loan  — CAA 
ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY  SERIES 

(5  filmstrips)  Ciuide  — SVE 

1.  Elements  Of  the  Weather  and  Atmos- 
pheric Circulation  2.  Cloud  Formations  and 
Air  Masses  3.  Cloud  Types  and  Portents 
1.  Cold  Front  5.  Meteorological  Instruments 
and  Fronts  and  Forecasts 
Navy    Quiz    No.    2:    Aerology    (91    flames) 

Guide   Loan  —CAA 
Navy  Quiz  No.  44:  Weather  Map  Symbols 

(87   frames)  Guide    Loan  —CAA 
Oil  Hunters  (51  frames)  Guide  -St  Oil  NJ 
Weather  (72  frames)  Guide   Loan  —CAA 
Weather  Control  During  Instrument  Flight, 

I  (78  frames)  Sound  (231/^  min)  -CAA  _ 

MATHEMATICS 

ALGEBRA  SERIES  (7  filmstrips)  -SVE 

1,  Introduction  To  .Algebra  2.  Graphs  3. 
Introduction  To  Signed  Numbers  4.  For- 
mulas 5.  Introduction  lo  Equations  6. 
-Addition  and  Subtraction  Of  Signed  Num- 
bers 7.  Multiplication  and  Division  Of 
Signed  Numbers  j 

FRACTIONS  (9  filmstrips)  Color  Guide  - 

Eye  Gate 

1.  What  Is  a  Fraction?  2.  Writing  Frac- 
tions 3.  Fractions  Of  a  (;roup  4.  How  Large 
Is  a  Fraction?  5.  .Adding  Fractions  6.  Com- 
mon Denominators  _7.  Mixed  Numbers  8. 
Using  Mixed  Numbers  9.  Multiplying  Frac- 
tions By  Fractions 
History  Of  Our  Niunber  System  (35  frames) 

Guide  —Vng  Amer 
INTEGRAL   CALCULUS   SERIES   (I    film 

strips)  —SVE 

1.  Areas  By  Integration    2.  Double  Inte- 
grals   3.    A    Triple    Integral     4.    .\reas    By 
Integration  Using  Polar  Coordinates 
LIGHT  ON  MATHEMATICS  (25  slidefilms 

totaling  1,087  pictures)  —Jam  Handy 

1.  Five  Keys  To  Math  (16)  2.  Mathematics 
and  the  Pilot  (46)  3.  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion (16)   4.  Multiplication  and  Division  (27) 

5.  Fractions.  Decimals,  and  Percentage  (55) 

6.  Addition  and  Subtraction  Of  Fractions 
(13)  7.  Multiplication  and  Division  Of  Frac- 
tions (21)  8.  Stiuaic  Root  and  Cube  Root 
(46)  9.  Order  Of  Operations  (37)  10.  Addi- 
lion  and  Subtraction  In  Geometry  (51)  11. 
Multiplication  and  Division  In  Geometry 
(48)  12.  .Angular  Measurement  (68)  13.  Con- 
structions (.57)  14.  Scales  and  Models  (80) 
15.  Vectors  (52)  16.  Trigonometry  (35)  17. 
Positive  and  Negative  Numbers  (48)  18. 
Ratio  aiul  Proportion  (40)  19.  Exponents 
and  Logarithms  (70)  20.  The  Arithmetic  Of 
.Mgebia  (40)  21.  F.cjuations  and  Formidas 
(53)  22.  Problem  Analvsis  (37)  23.  (;raph 
Ises  (49")  24.  Plotting  (iraphs  (62)  25.  Ana- 
hlic  Geometry  (36) 

PLANE     GEOMETRY    SERIES     (12     film 

strips)  -.SVE 

1.  Introduction  To  Plane  Geometry  2. 
Basic  .Angles  and  F^xperimental  Geometry 
3.  Basic    I  riangles    4.  Introduction  To  De- 


monstrative Geometry  5.  Quadrilaterals  6. 
Parallel  Lines  and  Transversals  7.  Loci  8. 
.Areas  9.  Similar  Polygons  10.  Intrcxluction 
To  Circles  11.  Common  Tangents  and  Tan- 
gent Circles  12.  Congruent  and  Overlapping 
Triangles 
PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  (6  filmstrips  to 

taliug  260  frames)  Color  —Pop  Sci 

1.  What  Numbers  Mean   2.  Zero  a  Place 
Holder    3.  .A  Number  Family  In  Addition 
4.   Compound   Subtraction    5.   The   Threes 
6.  The    Fwos  In  Division 
USING     NUMBERS     (16     filmstrips)  -EB 

Films 

1.  Counting  lo  5;  2.  Counting  To  10; 
3.  Reading  Numbers  lo  10;  4.  Writing 
Numbers  To  10;  5.  Counting  By  10s  To  30; 
6.  Counting  By  10s  To  50;  7.  Counting  By 
lO's  To  80;  8.  Counting  By  lO's  To  100: 
9.  Counting  From  10  to  15;  10.  Counting 
From  15  to  20;  11.  Coimting  from  20  to  40; 
12.  Counting  From  40  to  100;  13.  Reading 
Numbers  To  50;  14.  Reading  Numbers  To 
100;  15.  Working  With  Numbers  To  100; 
16.  Writing  Numbers  To  100 

PHYSICS 

Adventure  in  Electronics  (36  frames)  Color 

Reading  Text    Loan  — GE 
Audio    Frequency    Amplification  — Castle- 

USN 
BASIC  ELECTRICITY  (12  slidefilms  total 

ing  888  pictures)  —Jam  Handy 

1.  Magnetism  (56)  2.  Static  Electricity 
(91)'  3.  Current  Electricity  (73)  4.  The  Elec- 
tric Cell  (46)    5.  The  Storage  Battery  (101) 

6.  Electromagnetism  (80)  7.  The  Generator 
(80)  8.  Alternating  Current  (85)  9.  Electric 
Motors  (70)  10.  Electric  Meters  (81)  II. 
.Applications  I  (63)  12.  Applications  II  (74) 
Capacitance  — Castle-USN 

Capacitative  Reactance  —Castle-USN 
Corrosion  —Castle-USN 
Detection  (RM-BTRS)  -Castle  USN 
ELECTRICITY     SERIES     (8     filmstrips)  - 

SVE-Long 

1.  AC  and  DC  Generators  2.  AC  Volt- 
meters and  .Ammeters  3.  Condensers  and 
Choke  Coils  4.  DC  Voltmeters  and  Am- 
meters   5.    Electricity    At   Work    6.   Motors 

7.  Resistance   8.   Fransformers 
Elementary  Electricity— Current  and  Electro- 
motive Force  —Castle-USN 

Elementary  Electricity— Amperes,  Volts  and 

Ohms  -Castle-USN 
Elementary  Electricity  —  Series  and  Parallel 

Circuits  -Castle  USN 
FLUIDS-A   Unit   of   Air   Age   Physics   (13 

slidefilms    totaling     1042    pictures  —Jam 

Handy 

I.  Licjuid  Pressure  (77)  2.  Transmitting 
Pressure  Through  Liquids  (52)  3.  Buoyancy 
and  Archimedes'  Principle  (57)  4.  Density 
and  Specific  Gravity-Flotation  (50)  5.  Spe- 
cific Gravity  Of  Solids  and  Liquids  (105) 
6.  .Atmospheric  Pressure  (67)  7.  Exploring 
the  Atmosphere— Streamline  Flow  (90)  8. 
Barometers  and  the  Weather  (88)  9.  Gas 
Pressure  (70)  10.  Meas.  Fluid  Pressure  (50) 
11.  Bernoulli's  Principle  (53)  12.  Recipro- 
cating Pumps  (109)  13.  Jet  Puihps.  Siphons, 
Rotating  Pumps  (103) 
Forces  In  Flight  (72  frames)  Loan  —CAA 
HEAT -A    Unit   of   Air   Age   Physics    (11 

slidefilms     totaling    699     pictures)  —Jam 

Handy 

1.  Temperature  (71)  2.  Heat  Expansion 
(65)  3.  Gas  Expansion  (52)  4.  Measurement 
Of  Heat  (46)  5.  Fusion  (55)  6.  Vaporization 
(71)  7.  Refrigeration  (69)  8.  Humidity  (70) 
9.  Heat  Transfer  (59)  10.  Putting  Heat  To 
Work  (69)  11.  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
(72) 

Inductance  —Castle-USN 
Inductive  Reactance  —Castle-USN 
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SEE  and   HEAR 


INDUSTRIAL     ELECTRONICS    COURSE 

(12  filmstrips  uu.il ing  ISO*)  frames)  Soiiml 

(2">  mill  ca)  (liiiilc  — CiF. 

1.  Harnessing  llic  Eleclion  'Z.  Elitlionic 
lubes  As  Reililieis  3.  C.iiil  Conliol  Of 
Electronic  lubes  I.  Fiiiulaiiunlals  Of  Elcc- 
iricity.  I  3.  Fuiulanienlals  Of  Klecliiiilv.  II 
li.  Eleclionic  Relay  Sysleiiis  7.  Eleclionic 
Rectilier  Efjuipiiuiu  S.  Iliy  iiiolrol  (  lliyra- 
Uon  Molor  C'onlrol)  9.  llie  Eleclionic  Con- 
irol  Of  AC  Tower  10.  Electronic  Kreciuency 
Chansiiig     11.    I'liotiK-leclric    Relay   .Systems 

12.  Electronics— liidav  anil    I  omorrow 
MATTER  AND  .MOLECULES-A  Unit  Of 

Air  .Age  Physics  (ti  sliilelilms  totaling    10'> 

pictures)— Jam   Maiulv 

1.  Why  .Study  I'hysics?  (72)    2.  Matter  (77) 

5.  Ihe  .Structure  Of  Matter  1.  Effects  Of 
Molectilar  Motion  (55)  5.  Molecular  Forces 
In  Matter  (ti-i)  6.  Molecular  Foices  In 
Liquids  (74) 

Measuring  Electrical  Units:  I  — CastleUSN 
MECHANICS  -  A  Unit  of  Air  Age  Physics 

ill  slidefiliiis  totaling  t>38  pictures)  —Jam 

Handy 

1.  Units  Of  Measurements  (36)  2.  Force 
(52)  3.  Force  and  Velocity  As  Vectors  (-12) 
4.  I'liiform  Motion  (31)  5.  I'niformly  .\c- 
celerated  Motion  (28)  ti.  Newton's  Laws  Of 
Motion  (38)  7.  Gravitation  (38)  8.  Rotary 
Motion  (45)  9.  Centrifugal  Force  (43)  ICh 
Work  (30)   11.  Energy  (40)    12.  Power  (36) 

13.  Friction   (56)    14.  Simple  Machines  (91) 
THE  METALS  SERIES  (6  filmstrips)  Guide 

-SVE 

1.  Aluminum  2.  Copper  and  Its  Uses  3. 
Gold  and  Siher    4.  Iron  and  Steel   5.  Lead 

6.  Zinc 

Radar-  Parts  I,  II,  UI  Sound  Guide  -Wes- 
ting 

Radio  Frequency  .\nipIification  — Castle- 
USN 

RCL  Resistance,  Capacitance,  Inductance  — 
CastleUSN 

Regeneration  (23  frames)  Loan  — C.-\.\ 

Reproducers  — CastleUSN 

Special  Purpose  Vacuum  Tubes  (75  frames) 
Sound  — CastleUSN 

Synchro  Systems  —  Parts  I,  II  — Caslle-USN 

Tuning  — CastleUSN 

Vacuum  Tubes  — CastleUSN 

We  Look  At  Television  (50  frames)  Color 
.Sound  (15  min.  33I3  or  78  rpm)  Nestor 
Prod 

ZOOLOGY 

BIRD  SERIES  (4  filmstrips  totaling  299 
frames)  — SVEFilm  Highlights 
I.  Birds  —  Perching  Birds  and  Birds  Of 
Prey  (92)  2.  Birds  —  Pelicans  and  Cormo- 
rants: the  Ducks  and  Swans  (65)  3.  Birds  — 
Varied  Orders  and  Fowl-like  Birds  (71)  4. 
Birds  —  Varied  Orders  and  Wingless  Birds 
(71) 

CARNIVORES,  RODENTS  AND  CANINES 

SERIES  (7   filmstrips   totaling   more   than 

352  frames)  -SVEFilm  Highlights 

1.  Carnivores  —  The  Cat  Animals  (52)    2. 

Carnviores  —  The  Bears  (57)   3.  The  Canines 

and  Smaller  Carnivores  (69)   4.  Carnivores  — 

The  Order  Of  Seals  (66)    5.  Rodents  —  The 

Smaller  Species  (48)  6.  Rodents— 1  he  Larger 

Species    (60)    7.  Rodents  —  The  Prairie  Dog 

and  the  Beaver 

Crustacia  Of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (85  frames) 

Guide  -SVE 
DEPTHS   OF    THE   SEA   SERIES    (4    film 
strips     totaling     272     frames)  —SVEFilm 
Highlights 

1.   Depths   Of   the   S^a  —  Episode   A    (77) 
2.  Depths  Of  the  Sea  -  Episode  B  (77)    3. 
Depths    Of    the    Sea  —  Episode    C    (53)     4. 
Depths  Of  the  Sea  —  Episode  D  (65) 
HOOFED  ANIMALS  SERIES   (4   filmstrips 
totaling   300    frames)  -SVE  -  Film    High- 
lights 
1.  Hoofed  Animals -The  Deer   (79)    2. 


ll<M)fed  .\niinals  —  Bovines.  Sheep.  Goats, 
and  Antelopes  (til)  3.  Hoofed  .\iiiinals  — 
(iiialles.  Camels.  Wild  Swine,  and  Hippo- 
potami (7(>)  I.  Hoofed  .\iiiinals  —  Ihe  Odd 
I'ocd  Ungulates  and  Elephants  (81) 
Houseliy  and  Its  Control  (34  frames)  Read- 
ing   Text  -USD A 

INSECTS,    ARTHROPODS    AND   SPIDER 

SERIES  (8  filmstrips  totaling  (illO  frames) 

(iiiide  — S\'F^Filni    Highlights 

1.  Insects— Life  Histories  of  the  .\iit  Lion. 
Dragon  Fly  and  Cicada  ((>2)  2.  Insects— 
.\(|uatic  llemitera  ami  the  Crickets.  Locust; 
Walking  Leaf  and  Walking  Stick  (62)  3. 
Insects— Ihe. Beetles.  Butterflies  and  Moths 
(92)  I.  Insects— Iransformations  of  Butler- 
flies  and  Moths  (103)  5.  Inset  ts—  1  he  Moths 
(77)  6.  Insects— I  he  Life  of  the  Bee  (79)  7. 
.-Vrthropods- Millipedes.  Centipedes.  .Scor- 
pions. Spiders  (57)  8.  Life  Histories  of  .\mer- 
ican  Spitlers  (68) 
Insects,   Their    Growth    and    Structure    (4 1 

frames)  Reading    lc\t  — USD  A 
ORNITHOLOGY     SERIES     (8     filmstrips) 

Guide  -SVE 

1.  Birds  of  the  Orchard  and  Woodland 
2.  Coloration  of  Birds  3.  How  to  .-Vttratt 
Birds  1.  Land  Birds  of  North  .\merica  (no 
guide)    5.   Migration  of  Birds    6.  Structure 


and    Bill     7.    Wings   and    Feet    of    Birds     8. 

\oung  of  Birds 

Pacific   .Salmon    Run    (29   frames)    Reading 

lext  -SVK 
PRIMATE.S,    INSECTIVORA    AND    MAR- 
SUPIALS   SERIES    16    lilinsiiips    totaling 
38()tiaiiies  -SVEFilm  Highlights 
1".    Primates— .\nthropoid    .Apes    (59)     2. 
Primates-New  World  .Monkeys  (.59)    3.  Pri- 
mates-Old   World    Monkeys    (59)     4.    The 
Bats.  Insectivoia  and  the  Flal-tcKithed  Mam- 
mals:   Edentates    (70)     5.    Marsupials— Kan- 
garoos and  Opossums  (1)2)    6.   Marsupials— 
Ihe  F.gglaying  Mammals  (67) 
Quirks  of   Nature   (50  frames)   Guide   —Vis 

Sciences 
REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIAN  SEklES  (9 
filmstrips  totaling  501  liaincs)   -S\  E-Film 
Highlights 

I.  Reptiles— The  Viperine  .Serpents  (62)  2. 
Reptiles— Boas  and  Pythons:  Life  Histories 
of  Serpents  (14)  3.  Reptiles-  I  he  Harmless 
Coluhrine  Serpents  (31)  4.  fteptiles— The 
Poisonous  Colnbiine  .Serpents  5.  Reptiles 
-New  World  I.i/ards  (49)  6.  Reptiles-Old 
World  Lizards  (15)  7.  Reptiles—  I  urtles  and 
lOi  toises:  Ihe  Cjocodilians  (75)  8.  .\m 
phibians-Ihe  loads  and  Fiogs  (93) '9.  .\m- 
phibians—  1  he  Salamanders.  Newts  and  .Al- 
lies (64) 


A  Checklist  of  Motion  Pictures 
FOR  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION 


ASTRONOMY 

Celestial  Navigation:   Bearings.  Single   Line 

of  Position  and  Fixes.  (19  min)  —Castle 
Celestial    Navigation:    Charts.    (18    min)  — 

Castle 
Celestial  Navigation:    Introduction  and   Lo- 
cation   of    Celestial    Points.    (18    min)  — 

Castle 
Celestial    Navigation:    Latitude    by    Polaris. 

(10  mill)  —Castle 
Celestial   Navigation:    Nautical    .Astronomy. 

(24  min)  -Castle 
Celestial   Navigation:    Position    Finding   on 

the  Earth.   (15  min)  -Castle 
Celestial  Navigation:  Solution  of  Illustrative 

Problems  in  Celestial  Navigation.  (32  min) 

—Castle 
Celestial   Navigation:  The    Earth.   (Hi   min) 

—Castle 
Celestial    Navigation:     Time.     (10    min)    — 

Castle 
Earth- Rotation    and    Revohitiini.    (9    min) 

-EPS 


Key  to  Film  Listings 

a  All  lilnis  listed  on  Pages  35  40  are 
16min  sound  motion  pictures  unless 
otherwise  iroted  as  "silent ".  etc..  AH 
are  black  and  white  subjects  unless 
designated  by  "color"  or  as  available 
in  both  B&W  and  Color  (as  in  Coro- 
net listings).  Running  time  is  iiuli- 
lated  in  minutes  as  (20  min),  follow- 
ing each  title.  Ihe  producer  is  indi- 
cated by  abbreviation  and  keyed  to  an 
alphabetical  source  list  on  Page  40. 
A  great  majority  of  these  titles  are 
also  available  in  state,  regional,  coun- 
ty and  commercial  film  libraries, 
where  they  may  be  obtained  for  pre- 
view   at    low-cost    rentals. 


Exploring  Space.  (9  min)  —  IFC 
Exploring    the     Universe.     (11     min)  — EB 

Films 
Hermits  of  the  Sky.  (10  min)  — .\F  Films 
Loran  for  Ocean  Navigation.  i20  min)  Loan 

-USCG 
The  Moon.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Nautical  .Astronomy.  (23  min)  — USOE 
Navigation   (.Air)— Relative   Movement:  Part 

I:    Relative    Movement    and    Interception. 

(14  min)  -Castle 
Navigation  (Air)— Relative  Movement:  Part 

II:   Out   and   In   Search— Relative   Wind. 

(13   min)  —Castle 
Navigation    (.Air)— Relative    Movement    and 

Interception:   Part   III:  (Geographic  Sector 

.Search— Relative  Sector.  (16  mini   —Castle 
Navigation  (Air)— I  he  Pioneer  Bubble  .Sex- 
tant. Mark  V— Part  1   (15  min)  —Castle 
Navigation  (Air)—  Ihe  Pioneer  Bubble  Sex- 
tant. Mark  V— Part   11:  .Averaging  Device. 

.Adjustments,  and  Practical  Use.  (15  min) 

—Castle 
Navigation— Dead  Reckoning  (.Air).  (34  min) 

—Castle 
Navigation— Dead  Reckoning,  Plotting,  and 

Celestial    Lines    of    Position    (40    min)  — 

Castle 
Navigation— Night     Piloting    (Surface).    (17 

rain)  —Castle 
Navigation— Piloting  (Surface).   (16  min)  — 

Castle 
Navigation— Star    Identification.     (17     min) 

—Castle 
Navigation— The    Link    Sextant    (.Air).    (15 

min)  —Castle 
Navigation— The  Sextant  (Surface).  (32  min) 

-Castle 
Navigation— Time.   (56  min)  —Castle 
.Solar  Family.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Solar  Prominences.   (II    min)  —Mich   U 
Story   of   Palomar.    (40   min)    Color  -Calif 

Tech 
Story   of   the   Telescope.    (1 1    min)  —Know 

Bldrs 


"SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 
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Science  Film  Cliecl<list: 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE) 

ATOMIC  SCIENCE 

Atom  Bomb— Bikini   Experiment.  (30  Inin) 

Color  Sound  — USN 
The    Atom    Strikes.    (31    min)    Loan  —US 

Army 
Atomic  Bomb  Test— Bikini  Island.  (18  mill) 

Loan  — L'SN 
Atomic  Energy.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
Atomic  Physics.  (100  min)  -UWF 
Atomic  Power.  (19  min)  —MOT 
Inside  the  ,4toin.  (10  min)  —Nat  Film  Bel 
One  World— Or  None.  (9  min)  —Film  Piil) 
Report  on  the  .Vtom.  l20  min)  — MOF 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (.4toni  Bomb)  (12  min) 

— Caslle 

BIOLOGY 

Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body.  (14  min)  — 

EB  Films 
Bacteria.  (12  min)  Silent  — EB  Films 
Birth  and  the  First  Fifteen  Minutes  of  Life. 

(1(1  mill)  Silent  -New  York  U 
Cell  Division— I  he  Basis  of  Growth   in  All 

Living   Things.  (11  min)  —Phase  Films 
The  Cell:  Sliuctural  Unit  of  Life.  (10  min) 

Color  or  Bi.-\V  —Coronet 
Circulatory  Control.   (15   min)   Silent  — EB 

Films 
Control  of  Body  Temperature.  (11  rain)  — 

EB  Films 
Development  of  the  Chick.  (10  min)  —UWF 
Digestion  of  Foods.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
The  Ears  and  Hearing.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Earthworm.  (9  min)  Sound  and  Silent  —EPS 
Endocrine  Glands:  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Experimentally  Produced  Neurotic  Behavior 

in  the  Rat.  (25  min)  Silent  -Penn  St  Col 
Fingers   and   Thumbs.    (20   min)  —Library 

Films 
Fish  Is  Bom.  (10  min)  -UWF 
Foods  and  Nutrition.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
The    Green    Plant.    (15    min)    Silent  -Nat 

.\udubon  Sot 
Growth  of  Mankind.  (11   min)  — .^m  Film 

Reg 
Heart  and  Circulation.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Heredity.  (11  min)  — EB'Films 
How  .\nimal  Life  Begins.  (9  min)  —Caslle 
Immiuiiz;ition.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
In  the  Beginning.  (17  min)  —Castle 
Leaves.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 
Living  Cell.  (15  min)  Silent  -EB  Films 
Matter  and  Energy.  (10  min)  BitW  and  Col- 
or Sdiiiid  —Coronet 
Mechanisms    of    Breathing.    (11    min)  — EB 

Films 
The   Microscope   and   Its   Use.    (10   min)  — 

Vug  .Amcr 
Monkey  Into  Man.  (20  min)  —Library  Films 
Muscle-s.  (15  min)  BS.\V  Silent  -EB  Films 
Nervous  System.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Nine  Basic  Functional  Systems  of  the  Hu- 
man Body.  (11   mill)  — Biay 
Reproduction  .Among  Mannnals.  (11  min)  — 

EB  Films 
Subcutaneous  Blood  Flow  in  the  Bat's  Wing. 

(3  iinils.  ea  10  min)  B&W  —Indiana  V 
Work  of  the  Kidneys.  (11  min)  -EB  Films 

BOTANY 

Blooming  Desert.  (11   min)  Color  — Simmcl 

Dispersal  of  Seeds.  (12  min)  Silent  —EPS.. 

Flower  Life  in  Yosemite  National  Park.  (15 
min)  Silent  — Kodascopc 

lungus  Plants.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 

Growth  of  Flowers.  (10  min)  Color  —Coro- 
net 

How  Seeds  Germinate.  (15  min)  Silent  — 
Caslle 

Hunger  Signs.  (15  min)  Color  Loan  —Nat 
Fertili/cr 


Interdependence  of  Living  Things:  (15  min) 

Silent  — Biay  ' 
Life  of  Plants.  (13  min)  —Castle 
Plant  Oddities.  (10  min)  Color  — Ott 
Plant  Speaks  Through  Deficiency  Symptoms. 

(25  min)  Color  Loan  —Am  Potash 
Plant   Speaks   Through   Leaf   Analysis.     (IS 

mill)  Color.  "Loan  — Am   Potash 
Plant    Speaks    Through    Tissue    Tests.    (1  1 

min)  Color  Loan  — .\m  Potash 
Science  in  Bloom.    (10  min)  B&:\V  Sound  — 

Nat  Film  Bd 
Seasonal  Changes  in  Trees.  (10  min)  BS:W 

ami  Color  —Coronet 
Spring  Blossoms.  (22  min)  Color  -Ott 
Study    of   Spring   Wild    Flowers.     (15    min) 

Color  Silent  — Liljrary  Films 
Time   Lapse   Photography.    (10   min)   Color 

-Ott 
Wizards  of  SvaloL  (1 1  min)     -Castle 


CHEMISTRY 

Carbon    and    Its    Compounds.    (10    min)  — 

Coronet 
Catalysis.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Chemistry  and  a  Changing  World.  (11  min) 

-EB  Films 
Chemistry   of   Combustion.     (9    min)  —EPS 
The  Chemistry  of  Fire.  (1('>  mill)  —Castle 
Colloids.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Colour.  (15  min)  Color  —BIS 
Crude   Oil   Distillation.    (11    min)    Loan  — 

Shell 
Crystal  Clear.  (10  min)  Oolor  Loan  — ,\T&.-T 
Crystal  Gazers.  (10  min)  Loan  — GE 
Crystallization.  (20  min)  Silent  —Bray 
Dr.  Langmuir— On  Surface   Chemistry.   (30 

mill)  —Brandon 
Electrochemistry.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Flue   Gas   Analysis    (Orsat    Apparatus).    (19 

mill)  —Castle 
Gas  For  Home  and  Industry.  (20  min)  — EB 

Films 
Halogens.  (10  min)  B&:\V  and  Color  -Coro- 
net 
Introduction  to  Chemistry.   (10  min)   B&AV 

and  Color  —Coronet 
Making  Glass  For  Houses.    (10  min)   B&W 

— EB  Films 
Metal  Crystals.   (20  min)  Silent  Loan  —Am 

Soc  Metals 
Molecular  Theory  of  Matter.   (11  min)  — EB 

Films 
Oxidation   and   Reduction.    (11    min)  — EB 

Films 
Oxygen.  (10  min)  B&\\'  and  Color  —Coronet 
Report  Of  D.D.T.  (20  min)  Color  — Du  Pont 
Romance  of  Radium.  (10  min)  — TFC 
Safety    in    the    Chemistry    Laboratory.    (15 

min)  —Indiana  U 
Solids,    Liquids    and    Gases.    (11    min)  Yng 

Amer 
The  Story  of  D.D.T.  (25  min)  -BIS 
Sulphur.  (20  mill)  Color  — I'SBM 
Synthetic    Fibers— Nylon     and     Rayon.     (11 

mill)  — EB  Films 
This  Is  Magnesium.  (II  min)  Loan  — Princc- 

lon 
Velocity  of  Chemical  Reactions.  (11  min)  — 

EB  Films 
The  Wonder  of  Chemistry.  (10  min)  — Vng 

Amcr 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Adventures  of  Junior  Raindrop.   (10  min) 

Color  Loan  -IISFS 
Air  \l\  .4round  Us.  (10  min)  —Vng  .\mcr 
All  Flesh  Is  Grass.  (30  min)  Color  Loan  — 

.\Mi   Nal   Livcslock  .\ssn 
Animal  Life.  (1 1  min)  — EB  Films 
Animals  Growing  Up.  (10  min)   F.B  Films 
Ani.s.   (10  mill)  — EB  Films 
Aphids.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Arctic    Borderlands    In    Winter.    (10    min) 

BftW  and  Color  -Coronet 

SOl'RCES    ARE    LISTED    ON    PAGE    40 


.\rteries  of  Life.  (10  min)  Color  — EB  films 
Atmosphere  and  Its  Circulation.   (11   min) 

-EB  Films 
Autumn  on  the  Farm  (10  min)  Color  — EB 

Films 
Baby  Animals.  (10  min)  —Vng  .\mer 
Baby  Bear.  (12  min)  Silent— Bray 
Beach    and    Sea    Animals.     (11     min)  — EB 

Films 
Beach  Masters.  (10  min)  -Library  Films 
The    Bear    and    Its    Relatives.    (15    min)  — 

Coronet 
Bears  in  Alaska.  (10  min)  Loan  — LISF&W 
Beetles.  (11   min)  -EB  Films 
Biggest    Bears.     (10    min)    Silent  —Field    & 

Si  ream 
Bird    Migration.    (10   min)    Color  — Heiden- 

kaiii]> 
Birds  in  Winter.  (10  min)  Color  —Coronet 
Birds  of  Inland  Waterways.  (10  min)  Color 

-Coronet 
Birds  of  Prey.  (11   min)  —F.B  Films 
Birds  of  the  Barrier.  (10  min)  —Post 
Birds   of   the   Countryside.    (10   min)   Color 

-Coronet 
Birds  of   the   Dooryard.   (10   min)   Color  — 

C^oionct 
Birds  of  the  Marshes.  (10  min)  Color  —Coro- 
net 
Birds  of  the  Sea.  (10  min)  -TFC 
Birds  of  the  Woodlands.  (10  min)  Color  — 

Coronet 
Birth  of  a  Southern  Pine.  (15  min)  Color 

—So  Piilpwood 
Birth  of  the  Soil.  (10  min)  Color  -EB  Films 
Black  Bear  Twins.  (11  min)  EB  Films 
Black-Necked  Stilt.  (6  min)   Color  Silent  — 

EB  Films 
The    Bluebird.     (10    min)    Color  — Heiden- 

kamp 
The  Bobolink  and  Bluejay.  (10  min)  Color 

—Coronet 
Buffalo   Lore.    (9   min)    B&W   and   Color  — 

Hawky-Lord 
Bushland  Fantasy.  (10  min)  Color  — Int  FB 
Butterflies.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Butterfly  Botanists.  (10  min)  —Coronet 
Camera  Thrills  in  Wildest  .4frica.  (10  min) 

—Caslle 
Camouflage  in  Nature  Through  Form  and 

Color  Matching.  (10  min)  Color  — Coronet 
Camouflage    in    Nature    Through    Pattern 

Matching.     (7    min)    BScW    and    Color  — 

Coronet 
Catching  Crocodiles.  (10  min)  —Post 
China  Clay.  (11  min)  -BIS 
Chucky  Lou.  (10  min)  C^olor  —Indiana  U 
Chumming  \Vith  Chipmunks.   (11   min)  Si- 
lent —Biay 
City  Water  .Supply.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Colour  in  Clay  (11   min)  Color  —BIS 
Conunon  Animals  Of  the  Woods.  (11  min) 

-EB  Films 
The  Cow  aird  Its  Relatives.  (10  min)  Sound 

-Coronet 
The  Curious  Coati.  (S  min)  —Vng  .\mer 
Day  .\t  the  Zoo.  (9  min)   — NV  Zool 
The  Deer  and  Its  Relatives.  (10  min)  -Coro- 
net 
The  De-sert.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color  —A 

Barr 
Desert  Demons.  (9  min)  —TFC 
Desert  Land.  (10  min)  —Library  Films 
Deserts.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color  -Coronet 
Distributing    Heat    Energy.    (II    min)  — EB 

Films 
Dodder.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 
Earth   and   Its   Seasons.     (10   min)  —Know 

BUbs 
Earth  in  Motion.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Earth's  Rocky  Crust.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Electromagnets.  (10  min)  —Vng  .Xmcr 
Excursions  in  Science— Nos.  1   to  fi.  (10  min 

ca)  Loan  — GE 
Farm  .\nimals.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
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I         Fint  FcalluTS.  ^I0  iiiin).Color  — Aiislil  News 

S:  Iiif 
Fire.  (10  mill)  U&.\V  -EB  Films 
Five  Colorful  Birds.  (10  iniii)  Color  — C'oro- 

net 
Flow  of  EUrtriiity.  (10  mill)  — Vii(;  Aiiui 
Flowtis  Al  \Vork.  (11    miii)  -V.K  lilms 
Till'  Font'  of  Gravity.  1 10  mill)  — \ii){  Anur 
Tlu'    Forest    Orows.     ^ll     miii)    ('olor  — KU 

films 
Tile    Forest    l'ro<futes.     (\\    niiii)    Color  KB 

Films 
Four  Seasons.  t'y2  miii)  Color  —Nat  Film  Hd 
Fuels  and  fleat.  (11    mill)  — F.l$  Films 
Fundus  llants.  (11  niin)   F.U  Films 
Fur  Seal.   ilO  min)  —Vug  .Xmer 
(;iants  of  the  Jungfe.  (11  miii)  — TFC 
(iiants  of  the  North.  (1")  min)  — Biav 
Cioats.  (II   mill)  —V.K  Films 
(;ray  .Squirrel.   (11   min)  — F.B  Films 
Honey  Bee.  (II  iiiiii)  — EB  Films 
The  Horse.  (II    min)  — EB  Films 
The   Horse   and    Its   Relatives.    (10   min)  — 

Coronet 
House  Fly.  ill  min)  — EB  Films 
How  .Animals  Defend  Themselves.  (10  min) 

— ^  nt;  Amer 
Mow   Animals  Eat.  (10  min)  — ^  ng  Amcr 
How  Animals  Move.  (10  min)  — ^  ng  .\mer 
How  Nature  Protects  Animals.  (11   min)  — 

EB  Films 
Hummingbird  Home  Life.   (10  mill)  — Sim- 

mel 
The  Importance  of  Water.  (10  min)  —Trans- 
national 
Introduction  to  Electricity.   (10  min)   B&W 

ami  Color  —Coronet 
Itchy  Scratchy.  (30  min)  —Wild  Life  Films 
The  Jungle.  (10  min)  Color  —TFC 
Jungle  Giants.  (10  min)  —TFC 
Kenai    Moose.     (10     min)     Silent  — Hawlcy- 

Lord 
The  Lamp.  (10  min)  —Official 
Let's  Look  at  .\nimals.  (11  min)  — Vng  Amer 
Life  in  an  .\quarium.  (10  min)  —Vng  .\mer 
Life  in  Hot,  Dry  Lands.  (10  min)  B&W  and 

Color  — Coronet 
Life  in  Mediterranean  Lands,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. (10  min)  B&W  and  Color  —  Coro- 
net 
Life  on  the  Western  Marshes.  (15  min)  Color 

-Nat  Film  Bd 
Light  and  Shadow.  (10  min)  —Vng  .-Vmer 
The  Light  in  Your  Life.  (29  min)  Color  — 

GE 
Live  Teddy  Bears.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
Look  to  the  Future.  (Ifi  min)  C^olor  Loan  — 

Bales  Fabrics 
Looking  Through  Glass.  (IS  min)   —BIS 
Magnetism.  (10  min)  —Coronet 
Magnets.  (II  iRini  — Vng  .\mer 
Making  Electricity.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Mammals  of  the  Countryside.  (10  min)  B&W 

and  Color  —Coronet 
Mammals  of  ttie  Rock  Mountains.  (10  min) 

BS;\V  and  Color  —Coronet 
Mammals  of  the  Western  Plains.   (10  min) 

BivrW  and  Color  —Coronet 
Marine  Circus.  (9  min)  Color  —TFC 
Marsh  Marauders.  (10  min)  BSoW  and  Color 

— Hawkv-Lord 
Meet  the  Crabs.  (10  min)  Color  —Hoist 
Microscopic  Mysteries.  (10  min)  —TFC 
Monarch  Butterfly.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Col- 

Ior  — SiiTinicl 
The  Mos(|uito.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
Moths.  (11  mill)  — EB  Films 
The  Mountains.  (10  min)  Bfv;\V'  and  Color  — 

A  Barr 
My   Friend,   the   Harti.    (10   min)  -Library 

Films 
Nature's  Nurseries.  (16  min)  Silent  —Bray 
Nature's   Tent    Builders.    (8    min)    Silent  — 

Bray 
No  Vacancy.  (6  min)  Color  —Hoist 


Nothing  But  Air.  (10  min)  —Films  Inc. 
Oil   For  Aladdin's  Liunp.  (^0  min)   I.Oan  — 

Mull 
On  lo  Jupiter.  (^0  min)  Loan  — GM 
OKliids.  ill  min)  C:olor  — I'S  Dept  of  Stale 
Osmosis.  (L'O  inin)   -TFC 
Our  Animal  NeighlMHS.  (10  min)   Bfi^W  and 

Colin      -C lul 

Our  Ciommoii  Fuels.  (Ill  min)  B,<,\\'  and  Col- 
or —  ((lionet 
Oin'  .Soil  Resources.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
Oxygen.  (10  min)  B!\.\V  and  Color  —Coronet 
IVtioleiiiii.    (H  mill)    Silent   — Filmsels 
Petroleum    and    Its    Products.    (10    min)  — 

Films  liu. 
Pelioleiiin   and    Its  Uses,   ^'^'t   min)   — I'SBM 
Pigs  and  Elephaiil.s.  (HI  mill)  BiJcW  and  Col- 
or — (ioronet 
Pirates  of  the  Deep.  (15  min)  —Bray 
Plant  (;rowth.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Plant  Traps.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 
Pond  Insects  (II   min)  — EB  Films 
Poultry  on  the  Farm.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Piodiulion  of  Fomls.  (11  min)  —F.B  Films 
Properties  of  Water.  (10  min)  BlvW  and  Col 

or  — Coionet 
Reactions  in  Plants  and  Animals,  ill    min) 

-EB  Films 
The  Red  Hen.  (10  min)  C;olor  -A  Barr 
The  Red-Winged  Blackbird.  (10  min)  Color 

—Coronet 
Rikki,    the    Baby    Monkey.    (10    min)   — EB 

Films 
The  River.  (32  min)  -Castle 
The  Robin.  (10  min)  Color  -EB  Films 
Robin  Redbreast.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
The  Rocky  Mountains— Continental  Divide. 

(21  mill)  BSIW  and  Color  —A  Barr 
Roots  of  Plants.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
The  Ruby  Throated  Hummingbird.  (S  min) 

Color  —Coronet 
San  Diego  Zoo.  (12  min)  Color  Loan  — Saiila 

Fe 
Sanctuary  of  the  Seals.  (9  min)  —TFC 
Science    and    Agriculture.     (11     min)  — EB 

Films 
Science  and  Superstition.  (10  min)  BSjW  and 

Color  —Coronet 
The  Seashore.  (10  min)   B.'vW  and  Color  — 

A  Barr 
Sea.shore    Wonderland.    (10    min)    Color  — 

Hoist. 
The  Seasons.  (20  min)  —TFC 
Secrets  of  the  Sea.  (10  min)  —Post 
Seed  Dispersal.  (II   min)  — EB  Films 
Seeds  of  Destruction.    (10   min)   Color  — EB 

Films 
Simple  Machines.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 
Snapping  Turtle.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Snookie,    the   Adventures   of   a    Black    Bear 

Cub.  (20  mill)  Color  — .Assn  Film  .\rlists 
Snow  Harvest.  (25  min)  C^olor  — Casllc 
Soap.  (10  mill)  — EB  Films 
Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases.    (10   min)  — ^  ng 

Amcr 
Song  Birds  .\s  Neighbors.  (12  min)  —Bray 
The  Sounds  of  Music.  (10  min)    BS:\V   and 

Color  —Coronet 
Spearheads   in   the   .Sky.    (II    min)    Color  — 

Capital 
Spiders,    dl     min)    Siniiul    and    Silent  —F.B 

Films 
Spring  on   the  Farm.    (11    min)    Color  —F.B 

Films 
Story  of  Coal.  (II   min)  —Know  BIdrs 
Story  of  the  Bee,s.  (10  min)  — UWF 
Story   of    the    Butterfly.    (15    min)    Silent  — 

Bray 
Sulphur  and  Its  Compounds.  (10  min)  Bfl-W 

and  Color  — ((ironct 
Summer  on  the  Farm.  (10  min)  Color  —FIB 

Films 
Sunlish.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
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The  Thermometer  Talks.  (10  min)   —Films 

Inc. 
Things    Expand    When    Healed.    (11     min) 

Soiiiid   Vng    .\mer 
This  Is  the  .Sloon.  (1 1  min)  —Vng  ;\mcr 
'Iliis  Mial  Earth.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
I'liree  Little  Kittens.  (11  mill)  — EB  Films 
Thrushes     and     Relatives.     (11     min)  —F.B 

Films 
Tiny  Water  Animals.   (11    min)  — EB  Films 
Trees.   (10  min)   BS,.\\    and  Color  -Coronet 
Trip  lo  the  .Sky.  (II   iiiiiij  —Brandon 
Trout  Factory.  (lO  min)  B&W  and  Color  — 

llawleyl.ord 
Use  of  Forests.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color  — 

Coronet 
The   Vallevs.    (10   min)    BitW   and   Color  — 

A  Ban 
The  Veldt.  (10  min)   -  1  FC; 
Volcanoes   in    .Vctioii.   (II    min)  — EB    Films 
War  on  Insects.  (II   min)  —MO  I' 
Water  Birds.  (II   min)  — EB  Films 
Water  Clyde.  (9  min)  — EB  Films 
Water  in  the  Air.  (10  min)  -Films  Inc 
Water  Power.  (1 1  min)  B&W  Sound  &.•  Silent 

-EB  Films 
Water  Supply.  (10  min)  Color  — .\cadcmy 
Water  \Vorks  For  Us.  (11  min)  —Vng  .-\mcr 
We  Make  a  Fire.  (10  min)  — Fibiis  Inc 
Western  Birds  At  Home.  (12  min)  Silent  — 

Calif  U 
What  Bird  Is  That?  (II   min)  Color  -C:^^)- 

ilal 
What  Is  Science?  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color 

—Coronet 
What  Is  Soil?  (10  min)  —Films  Inc 
What  Is  Sound?  (11  min)  — Vng  .-Vmcr 
What   Makes  Day  and   Night.   (10   min)  — 

Vng  .\nicr 
What  Makes  Rain.  (10  min)  — Yng  .\mer 
When    Winter    Conies.    (10    min)  —Library 

Films 
Who's  Who  At  the  Bronx.  (10  min)  —Pic- 
torial 
Wild  Life  of  the  Desert.  (10  min)  —Bailey 
Wing,  Claw  and  Fang-.  (10  min)  —Castle 
Winter  on  the  Farm.  (II    min)   Color  — EB 

Films 
^Venders   in   a   Country   Stream.    (10   min) 

Bi.-\V  and  Color  — Churchill- Wexler 
Wonders  in  Your  Own  Backyard.  (10  min) 

Color  — Cliurchill-Wexler 
Wonders  of  the  Sea.  (10  min)  —TFC 
The  Wood  Thrush.  (10  min)  Color  —  Hei- 

denkamp 
Woodland  Pals.  (15  min)  Silent  —Bray 
Woodpecker,  the  Farmer's  Friend.   (5  min) 

Silent  —Bray 
Woody    Grows   Up.    (10    min)    Color  — Siiii- 

mel 
Work    of    Running    Water.    (11    min)  —F.B 

Films 
Work   of   the    Atnio.sphere.    (II    min)  — EB 

Films 
World  We  Live  In.  iIO  min)  —Know  Bldis 
The  Zoo.  (II  min)  Color  — ElVFilms 
Zoo's  Who.  (9  min)  — OflTicial 

GEOLOGY 

Aerology— Air  Masses  and   Fronts.  (25  min) 

Color  —Castle 
.Verology— Flying    the    Weather    Map.    (27 

mill)   Color  —Castle 
Aerology— Fog.  (25  min)  Color  -Castle 
Verology— Ice    Formation    on    .Aircraft.    (48 

min)  -Castle 
.•Verology— The  Cold  Front.   (19  min)   Color 

-Castle 
Aerology— The   Occluded   Fronts.    (22   min) 

Color  —Castle 
Aerology— riic  Warm  From.  (21  min)  Color 

—Castle 
Aerology:   T  luinderslorms.  (II  min)  -Castle 
Birth  of  a  Volcano.  (8  min)  —Sterling 
Birth  of  an   Oilfield.   (^0  min)   Color  Loan 

-Shell 
Birthplace  of  Icebergs.  (11  min)  —TFC 

(continued  on  the  next  page) 
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Science  Film  Checklist: 

(c:ONTlM  KD    FROM     PRF.CEDING     PACK) 

Bonanza.  (45  niin)  Color  Loan  —Denver  &; 

Riu  Grande 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  N.M.  (3  mill)  Color  Silent 

—Nat  Park  Films 
Chilean  Nitrate.   (10  mill)   BS;\V  ami  Color 

— C:oast  Visual 
Clouds,    ill    mill)    Loan  —US   Weather   Uiir 
Clouds  and  Weather.  (6  mill)  —Castle 
Clouds  Go  To  Work.  (9  min)  -EPS 
Coal  Country-.  flH  min)  B&W  and  Color  — 

Florv 
Coral  and  Its  Creatures.  (10  min)  —Post 
Death  Valley  Monument.  (11  min)  Color  — 

llocHei 
The  Desert.  (8  min)  Silent  — Filmsets 
Earth- Laliliide  and  Longitude.  (9  min)  — 

EPS 
Erosion  by  Wind  and  Water.  (9  min)  —EPS 
Flood.  (S  mill)  —Castle 
Flood  Weather.  (32  min)  Loan  — I'S  Wcatli 

er  Bur 
The  Formation  of  Soil.   (15  min)   Silent  — 

Nat  Audubon  Sot 
Geological  Work  of  Ice.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Glacier  Park.  (22  min)  Color  -Hoeller 
The  Great  Lakes— Ho\v  They  Were  Formetl. 

(10  mill)  Color  —Hollywood  Film  Ent. 
Ground  Water.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Iron   Mining.    (14   min)   B&rW   and  Color  — 

.\cademy 
Krakatoa.  (30  min)  — Mogiill 
Limestone  Caverns.  (11  min)  B&W  and  Col- 
.  or  —Coronet 
A  Lost  World.  (10  min)  Sound  &:  Silent  — 

EB  Films 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.  (3  min)  Color  Silent  — 

Nat  Park  Films 
Modern  Weather  Theory:  Development  ami 

Characteristics  of  Atmospheric  Waves.  (15 

mill)  —Castle 
Modern  Weather  Theory:  Primary  C'.irnila 

lion.  (19  mill)  — Castle 
Mountain  Building.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Mysteries  of  Water.  (10  min)  —Know  BUlis 
Paracutin.  (23  min)  Loan  — l'S.\F 
Paracutin— Mountain  of  Fire.  (10  min)  B,<:\\ 

and  Color  —Pictorial 
Peat  and  Coal.  (H  min)  Silent  —Filmsets 
Petroleum.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
Prospecting  For  Petroleum.  (23  min)  Color 

Loan  —Shell 
River  of  Ice.   (10  min)   B&W   and  Color  - 

Bailey 
Science    At    Your    Service.    (30    min)  —Nat 

Film    Bd 
Spelunking— A  New  Science.  (20  min)  — AF 

Films 
Story  of  A.sbestos.   (30  min).  Silent    Loan  — 

I  SBM 
Story  of  Sulphur.  (9  min)  —EPS 
Sulphur.  (20  mill)  CUilor  Loan  — TSBM 
Volcanoes  in  Action.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Water.  (9  min)  -Castle 
Wearing  Away  of  the  Land.  (11    min)  — EB 

Films 
The  Weather.  (11   min)  — EB  Films 
Weather  Wizards.  (9  min)  -TFC 
What  Makes  a  Desert.  (11  min)  — Yng  Anier 
Wind  Cave,  S.D.  (3  min)  Color  Silent  -Nat 

Park  Films 
Winds   and    Their   Causes.    (10    min)    B.f^W 

ami  Color  — (oioiicl 
Work  of  Rivers.  (11   min)  -EB  Films 
Work    of    the    Atmosphere.    (11    min)  — EB 

Films 

MATHEMATICS 

Addition  Is  Easy.  (TO  min)  B&W  and  Clolor 

—Coronet 
Algebra  in  Everyday  Lite.  (10  min)   BScW 

and  Color  —Coronet 


Angles.  (12  min)  -Know   Bldrs 

.\ngles  and  Arcs  in  Circles.  ( 10  min)  — Know 

Bldrs 
.Areas.  (12  min)  —Know   Bldrs 
Borrowing  in  Subtraction.  (15  min)  —TFC. 
Chords  and  Tangents  of  Circles.  (10  min)  — 

Know   Bldrs 
The  Circle.  (10  min)   -Know  Bldrs 
Congruent  Figures.  (12  min)  —Know    Blilis 
Decimal  Fractions.  (11  min)  BS.\V  anil  Color 

—Johnson  Hum 
Division  Is  Easy.   (10  min)   BS.\V  ami  Color 

—Coronet 
Division     of     Fractions.     (II      min)  — Kiu)\> 

Bldrs 
Fred  Meets  a  Bank.  ilO  min)  B^<.\V  and  Col- 
or — Cloronel 
Geometry  and  You.  ill)  min)  B.'vW   and  Col 

or  —Coronet 
How  to  Add  Fractions.  (II    min)   B.'s.W    anil 

Color  —Johnson    Hniu 
How   to  Change   Fractions.   (Id   min)    15it.\\ 

and  Color  —Johnson  Hunt 
How    to   Divide    Fractions.    (II    mini    B.<.\\ 

and  Color  —Johnson  Hunt 
How    to  Find   the   Answer.    (10   min)    Bi-W 

and  Cxilor  —Coronet 
How  to  Multiply  Fractions.  (10  min)   B&W 

and  C;olor  —Johnson  Hunt 
How  to  Subtract  Fractions.  ilO  min)    BK:\V 

and  Color  —Johnson   Hunt 
How    to    Use    Decimals.    (11     mill)  —Know 

Bldrs 
How   to   I'se   Percentage.   (11    min)  —Know 

Bldrs 
Indirect     Measurement.      (12     min)  —Know 

Bldrs 
Introduction  to  Fractions  (11  min)  B.'^-W  and 

Color  Sound  —Johnson  Hunt 
Introduction  To  Vectors— C^oplanar  Coiitui 

rent  Forces.  (22  min)  —Castle 
The  Language  of  Graphs.    (15   min)    B&W 

and  Color  -Coronet 
Language  of   Mathematics.    (10   min)    BS.\V 

and  Color  —Coronet 
Let's   Count.    (10    min)    B.'vW   and    Color  — 

Coronet 
Lines  and   Angles.    (12    min)    —Know    Bldrs 
Locus.  (12  mill)  —Know  Bldrs 
Meaning  of  Long   Division.   (Hi   min)  — EB 

Films 
Meaning    of     Percentage.     (II     min)  — \  ng 

Amcr 
The    Meaning   of    Pi.    (10    min)    B,>vW    and 

Color  —Coronet 
Measurement.  (10  min)   BlvW  and  Color  — 

Coronet 
Micrometer.  (14  min)  -Castle 
Multiplication  Is  Easy.  (10  min)    B.'vW  :nul 

Color  -Coronet 
Multiplying    Fractions,     ill     min)     — Kiuiw 
■      Bldrs 

Parts  of  Nine.  (II  min)  — ^  ng  Amcr 
Parts  of  Things.  (11   min)  — ^  ng  Aiiur 
Percentage.    (11     min)     B,<;\\'    and    Colni    — 

|oliiisc>ii   Hunt 
Periodic  Functions.  (17  min)  — ('astle 
Polygons.  (12  min)   —Know  Bldrs 
Practical  Geometry.  (10  min)   —Know    Bldrs 
Precise    Measurements    For    Engineers.    (31 

mill)  -BIS 
Principles  of  Scale  Drawing.  (10  min)  B!v:\V 

and  Color  —Coronet 
Properties   of   Triangles.    (12    min)  —Know 

Bldrs 
Property  Taxation.  (II   min)  — F'B  Films 
Pythagorean     Theorem.     (12     min)  —Know 

Bldis 
Quadrilaterals.  (12  min)  —Know  BUlis 
Keclilinear    C:oordinates.    (10    min)  —Know 

Bldrs 
Similar  Triangles.  (12  mill)  —Know   BUlis 
Simple  Fraction;*.  (12  min)  —Know  Bldrs 
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Slide    Rule    (Multiplication    and    Division). 

(24  min)   —Castle 
Slide  Rule  (Percentage,  Proportion,  Squares 

and  Square  Roots.  |21  minV  —Castle 
Subtraction  Is  Easy.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Col- 
or — Coronet 
Tetn  Numbers.  (10  min)  — ^  iig  Amcr 
Using  the  Bank.  (10  min)  — EB  Films 
We  Discover  Fractions,  ill)  min)   BScW  and 

Color  -Coronet 
What  Are  Decimals?  (10  min)  Color  — Instr 

Films 
What  Are  Fractions?  (10  min)  —Films  Inc 
What  Is  Four,  i  lli  min)  — ^  iig  Ainer 

PHYSICS 

.ABC  of  Internal  Combustion.  (13  min)  col- 
or Loan  —CM 
.Aerodynamics- Air  Flow.   (IS   min)   —Castle 
.Aerodynamics— .Sir    Resistance   and    Stream- 
lining. (8  mill)  —Bray 
.Aerodynamics— Forces  Acting  on  an  Aii  Foil. 

(27  min)  —Castle 
.Aerodynamics— Lift.   (S   min)   —Castle 
Air  in  .Action.  (10  min)   BSL-W  and  Color  — 

C'.oronet 
Application  of  Pa.scars  Law:  Part  I.  (12  min) 

—Castle 
Application   of   Pascal's   Law:    Part    II.     (15 

min)  —Castle 
Ash  Can  Fleet.  (11   min)  —  1  F"C. 
Audio     Oscillator     Operation.     (9     min)  — 

Castle 
Basic    Electricitv.    (20    min)    (xilor    Loan  — 

ISAF 
Basic  Hydraulics.  (10  min)  Color  —Castle 
Basic  Principles  of  Frequency  Modulation. 

(31  mill)  — Ciastle 
Basic  Principles  of  Hydraulics.  (11    min)  — 

Jam  Handy 
Bouncing   Molecules.    (20  min)   Color    Loan 

— Esso 
Capacitance.  (31  min)  -(.astle 
The  Cathode-Ray  Tube— How  It  Works.  (15 

min)   — (!aslle 
Characteristics    of   Gases.    (10    min)  —Films 

Iiu 
Characteristics  of  Liquids.  (10  min)  —Films 

Inc 
Characteristics   of   Solids.    (10    min)  —Films 

Inc 
Charging     Storage     Batteries.     (Hi     min)  — 

C;a5tle 
The  Compass  System.  (IG  min)  —Castle 
Corrosion  Proof.  (12  min)  Color— .Allegheny- 

Ludlum 
Curves  of  Color.  (10  min)  Color  Loan  — GE 
Derivation  of  Pascal's  Law,  Part  I.  (10  min) 

-Castle 
Derivation    of    Pascal's    Law,    Part    II.    (18 

min)  -Castle 
Diesel- riie  Modern  Power.  (15 min)  — (;M 
The  Diode.  (17  min)  —Castle 
Einstein's    Theory    of    Relativity.    (30    min) 

Silent  — Koilascope 
Electrical  Units.  (10  min)  —Jam  Handy 
Electrodynamics.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
The  Electron.  (10  min)  —Castle 
The  Electron— An  Intiodiutinn.  (10  min)  — 

Castle 
Electrons.   (II    min)  — EB   Films 
Electrons  on  Parade.  (20  min)  — RC.A 
Electrostatics.  (II  min)   —FIB  Films 
Elementary  Electricity— .Amperes.  A'olls  and 

Ohms.  (S  mill)  —Castle 
Elementary    Electricity— (anient    and    Elec- 

tioiiioli\e  Forie.  (10  min)  —Castle 
Elementary    Electricity— Scries   and    Parallel 

Circuits.  (8  min)  —Castle 
Elements    of    Electrical    Circuits.    (11     min) 

-EB  Films  , 

Elements  of  Electricity.  (14  min)  -Castle  | 

Energy  and  Its  Transformations.  (11  mill)  —      ' 

EB  Films 
Exploring  With  X-Rays.  (40  min)   Loan  — 

GE 
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Factors  in  Di-pth  Pricfptiim.  (II  iiiin)  Silcnl 

-   I'lllll    Si   Cell 
FasCtT  Than  Soiiiiil.  ( U)  miiO   —BIS 
Fluid   Flou    ill    llvtiiaiilic  Systems.   (9   miii) 

1V<.\V  .ii\(l  (  .ilui       Al.d 
Foici-  and  Motion.  (Id  mill)  UJcW  ami  Color 

— ComiK't 
Fiindanunlals  of    Vroiistics.    (II    iiiin'l  — EU 

lilni'i 
(iravitv.  (10  iiiiii)  15S.\V  ami  Color  — Coroncc 
Thf  G\ros<o|H-   and   Gravitation.    (15   mill) 

—Castle 
The   Ctyrosropc   an<I    tlir    Earth's   Rotation. 

(10  iiiin)  -Casllc 
llanie.s.sing  Liquids.   (II    iiiiii)    Loan  —Shell 
How  \Vc  Get  Our  Power.   (10  mini  — Ynp 

A  mcr 
liidiirtance.  (S"i  mini  —Castle 
Industrial    Measurement.    (8    min)    Loan  — 

A1\<.T 
Introduction  to  Optics.  (17  min)  —Castle 
Introduction  to  Physics.  (10  min)  Bi^.•^V  and 

Color  —Coronet 
Lcvcr-.Vge.  {""  mini  Loan  — Shell 
Light  Waves  and   Their  I'ses.    (11    min)  — 

Vw  Films 
Machines  Do   Work.   (11    min)  — Yng  Amer 
Magic  of  Fluorescence.  (17  min)  Color  Loan 

-GE 
Making  Electricity.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Matter  and  Energy.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Col- 
or —Coronet 
Measurement  of  Electricity.  (10  min)  B&W 

and  Color  —Coronet 
Mechanics  of  Liquids.   (10  min)   BScW  and 

Color  -Coronet 
Metals  and  Non-metals.  (10  min)  B!l:\V  and 

Color  —Coronet 
Methods    of    Processing    Plastic    Materials. 

(22  mini  -Castle 
Modem  Zeus.  (10  min)  Loan  — GE 
The    Nature   of   Color.    (10   min)    Color  — 

Coronet 
The  Nature  of  Energy.  (10  min)  B&W  and 

Color  -Coronet 
The  Nature  of  Light.   (10  min)   B&W  and 

Color  —Coronet 
The  Nature  of  Plastics.   (IS  min)  Color  — 

BIS 
Nature  of  Sound.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color 

—Coronet 
Ohm's  Law.  (19  min)  —Castle 
Ohm's  Law.  (10  min)  —Jam  Hairdy 
Origin   and   Synthesis   of   Plastic  Materials. 

(\6  min)  —Castle 
Oscillators.  (13  min)  -Castle 
Periodic  Functions.  (17  min)  —Castle 
Primary  Cell.  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Principle  of  Moments.  (23  min)  —Castle 
The  Principle  of  the  Generator.  (10  min)  — 

\ng  Amer 
Principles    of    Dry    Friction.     (17    min)  — 

Castle 
Principles    of    Electricity.    (20    min)    Color 

Loan  — GE 
Principles  of  Gas-Filled  Tubes.  (15  min)  — 

Castle 
Principles   of    the   Gyroscope.    (10    min)  — 

Castle 
Problems  of  Flight.  (11  min)  — EB  Films 
Radar  For   Navigation.    (10   min)   Loan  — 

USCG 
Radio  Antennas:  Creation  and  Behavior  of 

Radio  Waves.  (12  min)  -Castle 
Radio   Receivers:    Principles  Of   Radio   Re- 
ceivers. (17  min)  —Castle 
Radio  Service.  (19  min)  —BIS 
Radio  Shop  Techniques.  (38  min)  —Castle 
RCL   Resistance   Capacitance.    (34    min)  — 

Castle 
Receiving   Radio   Messages.    (11    min)  — EB 

Films 
Rectangular  Coordinates.  (13  min)  —Castle 
Sending    Radio    Messages.     (II    min)  — EB 
Films 


Series  and  Parallel  Circuits.   (II    min)   —KB 

I'ilins 
Signal    (.eiierator    Operation.     (10    mhi)   — 

Castle 
Smoke  Streams.  (30  min)  Silent  — Bi.iv 
Sound.  (!)  Miiii)  —EPS 
Sound    Kerording    and    Reproduction.     (II 

min)   — KIV  Films 
Sound  Waves  and  Their  Sources.    (11   min) 

-KB  Films 
■Speetl  and  Redexes.  (II   min)  —Prog  Pic 
Standing  >Vaves  on  Transmission  Lines.  (27 

min)  — Caslle 
Steam  Engine.  (11  mini  — Vng  .■\mer 
Steam  Turbine.  (8  min)  —Yng  Amer 
The    Storage    Battery.     (30    min)  — Willard 

Stor   Bait 
Story  of  Electricity.  (11   min)  —Know  Bldrs 
Synchro  Systems— Part   1.   (15  min)   -Castle 
Synchro  Systems— Pari  II.  (13  min)  —Castle 
Taking  the  X  Out  of  X-Rays.  (7  min)  Loan 

-GE 
Theory  of  Flight.  (II  min)  -EB  Films 
Thermodynamics.  (II  min)  —EB  Films 
Transfer  of  Heat.  (10  min)  —Yng  .Vmer 
Transmission  of  Rotary  Motion.  (10  min)  — 

Yng  .\mcr 
Traveling  Electrical  Waves.  (50  min)  Silent 

Loan  —MIT 
The    Triode:    .\mplification.     (14    min)  — 

Casllc 
Tube  Tester  Operation.    (9  min)  —Castle 
Turbo-jet  Propulsion.  (16  min)  —BIS 
Vacuum  Tubes:  (II  min)  — EB  Films 
Vacuum   Tubes:   Electron    Theory   and    the 

Diode  Tube.  (16  min)  —Castle 
Vectors.  (12  min)  —Castle 
Vibratory  Motions  and  Waves.  (20  min)  — 

EPS 
Volt  Ohmeter  Operation.  (15  min)  —Castle 
Voltaic  Cell,  Dry  Cell,  and  Storage  Battery. 

(18  min)  -Castle 
What  Is  Electricity?  (20  min)  Loan  — Wes- 

tinghouse 
What  Makes  Things  Float?  (10  min)  — Instr 

Films 
X-Ray  Inspection.  (21  min)  —Castle 

ZOOLOGY 

African  Fauna.  (II   min)  Color  — Hoefler 

The  Amoeba.  (10  min)  — TUVF 

Arachnida  (Spiders  and  Scorpions).  (10  min) 

-UWF 
Aussie    Oddities.    (10    min)    — .'\ustrl    News 

2nd  Int 
Battle  of  the  Centuries.  (9  min)  — TFC 
Beneath  Our  Feet.  (9  min)  -TFC. 

Beneath  the  .Sea.  (9  min) TFC 

Biographv  of  a  Homed  Owl.  (10  min)  —A 

Barr 
Biological  .Survey.  HS  min)  Sound  and  Silcnl 

Loan  -NY  St  Coiisv  Dcpi 
Birds  of  Canada.  (11  min)  Color  -Nal  Film 

Bd 
Birds  of  North  America.  (32  units,  ca  1  min) 

Color  Silent  — Heidenkamp 
Birds  of  the  Village.  (20  min)  -BIS 
Cecropia  Moth.  (13  min)  Silent  —Ed  Films 
The    Cicada.      (20    min)  -Castle     (Loan- 
USD  A1 
Color    Categorizing    Behavior  'Of    Rhesus 

Monkeys.   ("10  mini   Color  -Coronet 
The  Conv.  (10  mini  —A  Barr 
The  Cooper  Hawk.  (10  mini  —A  Barr 
The  Crayfish.  (10  min)  -UWF 
Deadly  Females.  (10  min)  —Library  Films 
Denizens  of  Death  Valley.  (18  mini  —Bailey 
Development  of  a  Bird  Embryo.    (15   min) 

Silent  -EB  Films 
Dwellers  of  the  Forest.    (12  min)   Silent  — 

Calif  U 
Earthworms.   (10  mini  —UWF 
The  Eighth  Plague.  (II   mini  -BIS 
Fly  As  a  Disease  Carrier.    (15   mini   Silent 

— Brav 
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Frog.  1 1  I   Milii)   —KB  Kiliiis 

The  Frog.  (10  mini       UWK 

Frogs,   Toads   and    .Salamanders.     (15    min) 

Silent  —Nat  .Yiiduhon  .Soc 
Hermits    of    Crabland.    (10    min)  —Library 

Films 
High  Over  the  Borders.  (21   mill)   -NY  Zool 
How  Birds  Feed  Their  Young.  (6  min)  Color 

Sileiil    -  KB  Kilms 
How  the  Mos<|uito  Spreads  Disca.se.  (15  min) 

Sileiil  —Bray 
Humming  Bird.  (K  iiiini  Silent  —Bray 
File  Kangai<M>  Rat.  (10  min)   —,\  Barr 
Kenai  Big  Game.  (10  min)   B&W  ami  Color 

— Ilawleyl.ord 
Killers.  (10  min)  -1  FC 
Life  at  the  Zoo.  (10  min)   —Brandon 
Life  Cycle  of  a  Fly.  (10  min)  -UWF 
Life  Cycle  of  a  Trout.  (10  min)  —UWF 
Life  Cycle  of  the  Moscjuito.  (12  min)  —Yng 

.•\nicr 
Life  Cycle  of  the  Muscovy  Duck.  (11   min) 

B&W  and  Color  -Bailey 
Life  in  a  Drop  of  Water.  (10  min)  B&W  and 

Color  — Coronel 
Life  of  an  .\nt.  (10  min)  —Commonwealth 
Life  of  the  Harvester  Ant— Part  1.  (II  min) 

B,'<.\\'  and  Color  — I  ompkins 
Little  Friend  of  the  Wild.  (15  min)  Silent 

—Bray 
Living  Jewels.  (10  min)  -Library  Films 
Marine  Animals  and  Their  Foods  (8  min) 

B&W  and  Color  —Coronet 
Mormon  Cricket.  (22  min)  —Castle 
Mos<iiiito— Public  Enemv.  (14  min)  —Castle 

(Loan-USDA) 
Mosquitoes.  (50  min)  Silent  -Castle 
Moth  and  Butterfly.  (10  min)  — .\iner  Film 

Reg 
Nature's  Songsters.  (8  min)  — Skibo 
New    Homes    For    Beavers.    (10    min)  —Nat 

Film  Bd 
Oyster   and    Virginia.    (20   min)    B&W    ami 

Color  -Va  Si  'Oept  Ed 
Paramecium.  (10  min)   LIWF 
People  of  the  Ponds.  (10  min)  —Post 
Pipevine    Swallowtail    Butterfly.     (16    mini 

B&\V  and  Color  -Simiiiel 
Praying  Mantis.  (II  iiiiii)  Color  —Hollywood 

Film   Enl. 
Private   Life    of    the    (iannets.    (II    min)  — 

Skibo 
Protoplasm— The    Beginning    of    Life.     (15 

min)  Silenl  —Bray 
Protozoa:  One  Celled   Animals.  (15  min)  Si- 
lcnl   -EB  Kilms 
Realm   of   the   Honeybee.    (41    min)   Silent 

—Caslle 
Realm  of  the  Wild.  (27  mini  Color  -Caslle 

(Loan-USDA) 
Return   of   the  Vanishing   Herd.    (10   min) 

Color  — Hardcaslle 
The  Roadrunner.  (10  min)  —A  Barr 
Salmon  Run.  (21  min)  Color  —Nat  Film  Bd 
Salt  Water  Wonderland.  (9  min)  B&W  and 

Color  — HawleyLord 
Sea.  (10  min)  -TFC 
Sea  Urchin.  (10  min)  -UWF 
Seashore    Oddities.     (20    min)    Color  —Vng 

.'Vmer 
Simba.  (90  min)  — .Vm  Museum  Nat  Hist 
Snail's  Pace.  (10  min)  -Bailey 
Snakes.  (10  min)  B&W  and  Color  —Coronet 
-Snakes    Are    Interesting.     (10    rain)  —Assoc 

Film   ,\rtisls 
.Spotted  Wings.  (10  min)  —Brandon 
The  Story  of  the  Blue  Crab.  (30  min)  Silent 

—Caslle 
Strange  Sea  Shells.  (10  min)  —Post 
Swampland.  (10  min)  —Library  Films 
Tide  Pool  Life.   (II    min)  B&W  and  Color 
— Simmel 

(continued  on  the  next  page) 
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Science  Film  Checklist: 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE) 

Underground  Farmers.    (10  min)  —Library 

Films 
Unusual  Molluscs.  (10  miii)  —Library  Films 
Vegetable    Insects.     (23    min)    Color  —Nat 

film   Bd 
Vorlicella.  (12  min^  Sikiit  -El'S 
Western  Waterfowl.  (12  min)  Silent  —Calif. 

U 


Wild   Animals— Their   Homes   and    Habits. 

(10  min)  —A  Barr 
Wild  Elephant  Roundup.  (10  min)  —Castle 
Wild  Fowl  in  Slow  Motion.   (9  min)   B&:\V 

and  Color  — HawleyLord 
Wild  Life  in  Africa.  (10  min)  Color  -Africa 

Films 
Wild  Life  on  the  Desert.   (12  min)   Silent 

-Calif  U 
Wild  Life  on  the  Veldt.  (10  min)  -TFC 
Winter  Visitors.  (12  min)  Silent  —Calif  U 
Wonders  of  the  Deep.  (10  min)  -BIS 


Science  Film  &  Filmstrip  Sources 


A  Barr:  Arthur  Barr  Productions,  1265  Bre- 
see  .\\e.,  Pasadena  7,  Calif. 

Abel:   Abelard  Educational  Films,  Inc.,  1440 

Broadway,  New  York  18 
Academy:    Academy  Films.  P.O.  Box  3088, 
Hollywood.  Calif. 

AF  Films:  A.  F.  Films.  Inc..  Room  1001, 
If.OO  Broadway,  New  York  19 

Allcgheny-Ludlum:  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel 
Corp..  .532  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

Am  Film  Reg:  American  Film  Registry,  28 
E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Am  Gas:  .Vmerican  Gas  Association,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 

Am  Nat  Livestock  Assn:  .\merican  National 
Livestock  Association,  Press  Bldg.,  Sheri- 
dan, U'vo. 

Am  Museum  Nat  Hist:  .American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  79th  St.  &  Central 
Park  West,  New  York  24 

Am  Potash:  .Xmerican  Potash  Institute,  1155 
Kith  .St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Am  Soc  Metals:  American  Society  for  Metals, 
7;i01  Euclid  .\ve.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Assoc  Film  Artists:  .Associated  Film  Artists, 
30  N.  Raymond  Ave..  Pasadena  1,  Calif. 

AT&T:  .American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co..  Information  Dept.,  Film  &  Display 
Div.,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7 

Aud-Vis  Ent:  Audio-Visual  Enterprises,  4405 
Springdale  Dr.,  Los  .Angeles  43,  Calif. 

Austrl  News  &  Inf:  Australian  News  and 
Information  Bureau,  030  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  20 

Bailey:  Bailey  Films,  Inc..  2044  N.  Berendo 
St.,  Hollywood  27,  Calif. 

Bates  Fabrics:  Bates  Manufacturing  Co..  30 
Ve,sey  St.,  New  \ork  7 

BIS:  British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20 

Brandon:  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broad- 
way, New  York  19 

Bray:  Bray  Studios,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  19 

CAA:  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
.Aud-Vis.  Training  Aids  Staff,  A-165  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Calif  Tech:  California  Institute  of  Tcih- 
nology.  Public  Relations,  1201  E.  Califor- 
nia St.,  Pasadena  4,  Calif. 

Capital:  Capital  Film  Service,  224  Abbot 
Rd.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Castle:  Castle  Films  Division,  United  World 
Films,  Inc.,  445  I'ark  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Churchill  -  Wexler:  Churchill  -  Wexlcr  Film 
Productions,  137  N.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los 
.Angeles  36,  Calif. 

Classroom  Films:  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  1585 
Broadway,  New  York  19 

Coast  Visual:  Coast  Visual  Education  Co., 
6058  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Commonwealth:  Commonwealth  Pictures 
C:orp.,  723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19 

Coronet:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  E. 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Curriculum:  Curricidum  Films,  14-17  Cres- 
cent Blvd..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  RR:  Denver  and  Rio 

Grande   Western    Railroad,   Rio   Grande 

Bldg.,  Denver  1,  Colo. 
Depicto:    Depicto  Films,  245   W.   55lh   Si.. 

New  York 
DuPont:    E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 

10th  and  Market  Sts.,  Wilmington  98,  Del 
EB  Films:    Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 

Inc..  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 
Ed  Films:   Educational  Film  Service,  180  N. 

Union  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
EPS:    Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.,  165  W. 

46th  St.,  New  York  19 
Esso:   Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  15  W.  51st  St., 

New  York  19 
Eye  Gate:    Eve  Gate  House,  Inc.,  330  W. 

42ud  St..  New  York  18 
Field  &  Stream:  Field  and  Stream  Magazine. 

515  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York  22 
Film  Pub:    Film  Publishers,  Inc..  25  Broad 

St.,  New  Y'ork  4 
Films  Inc:  Films.  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St..  New 

York  18 
Filmsets:    Filmsets,  Inc..  1956  N.  Seminary 

.Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
Flory:  Flory  Films,  Inc.,  303  E.  71st  St.,  New 

York  21 
GE:   General  Electric  Co.,  Distribution  Sec- 
tion, .Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion.  1 

River  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
GM:   General  Motors  Corp.,  Dept.  of  Public 

Relations,    Film    Dist.    Section,    3044    W. 

Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Grubbs:    Hollyivood  Film  Enterprises,  Inc., 

6040  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  48,  Calif. 
Hardcastle:    Hardcastle  Films,  818  Olive  Si  . 

St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 
Hawley-Lord:  Hawley-Lord,  Inc.,  61  W.  56tli 

St.,  New  York  19 
Heidenkamp:  Heidenkamp  Nature  Pictures, 

538  Glen  Arden  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 
Hoefler:   Paul  Hoefler  Productions,  612i/^  S. 

Ridgeley  Dr.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Hoist:   Kenneth  L.  Hoist,  332  E.  Walnut  St., 

Pasadena  1,  Calif. 
Indiana   U:    Indiana   University,   Audio-Vi- 
sual Center,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Instr  Films:    Instructional  Films,  Inc.,  330 

W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Int  FB:    International   Film  Bureau,  Suite 

1500,  6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Jam  Handy:  The  Jam  Handy  Organization, 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 
John.son  Hunt:   Johnson  Hunt  Productions. 

11.33    N.   Highland   Ave.,   Hollywood   38. 
Know  Bldrs:  Knowledge  Builders,  625  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  22 
Kodascopc:     Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc., 

Kodascope    Libraries   Div.,   356    Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  17 
Lewellen:      Lewellen's     Productions,     8     S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Library  Films:    Library  Films,  Inc.,  25  W. 

45th  St.,  New  York  19 
Life:     Life    Magazine,    Inc.,    9    Rockefeller 

Plaza,  New  York  20 
Long    Filmslidc    Service,    944    Regal    Rd., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif. 


McGraw-Hill:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text- 
Film  Dept.,  330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  18 
Mich  U:    University  of  Michigan,  Audio-Vi- 
sual Education  Center.  Ann  .Arbor,  Mich. 
MIT:    Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technol- 
ogy, 69  Massachusetts  .Ave.,  Cambridge  39, 
Mass. 
Modem:    Modern  Talking  Picture  Service. 
Inc.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20: 
142  E.  Ontario  St..  Chicago  11. 
Mogull:   Mogull  Bros.,  Inc.,  112  114  W.  48th 

St.,  New  York  19 
MOT:    March   of    lime   Forum   Films,   369 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
Nat   Audubon   Soc:    National   .Audubon  .So- 
ciety, 1000  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  28 
Nat   Fertilizer:    National   Fertilizer   .Associa- 
tion, 616  Investment  Bldg..  Washington  5. 
D.C. 
Nat  Film  Bd:    National  Film  Board  of  Can- 
ada,  1270  .Avenue  of   the  .Americas,  New 
York  20;   400  W.   Madison   St..  Chicago, 
Illinois 
Nestor  Prod:   Nestor  Productions,  Inc.,  7904 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  .Angeles  46.  Calif. 
New  York  U:    New  Y'ork   University  Film 
Library,  26  Washington  PI..  New  York  3 
NY  St  Cons  Dept:    New   York   Stale   Con 
servation   Department,   Div.   of  Conserva- 
tion Education,  Broadway  .Arcade  Bldg., 
Albany  7,  N.Y. 
NY  Times:  New  York  Times,  School  Service 
Department,  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York  18 
NY    Zool:     New    York    Zoological    Society, 
185th  St.  and  Southern  Blvd.,  New  York 
60 
Official:  Official  Films,  Inc.,  25  W.  45th  St., 

New  York  19 
Ott:    John  Ott  Pictures,  Inc.,  730  Elm  St., 

Winnctka,  111. 
Peon  St  Coll:    Pennsylvania  State  College, 

State  College,  Pa. 
Phase  Films:  Arthur  T.  Brice.  P.O.  Box  423, 

Ross.  Calif. 
Pictorial:   Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  625  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  22 
Pop  Sci:    Popular  Science   Publishing  Co.. 
.Audio-Visual  Div.,  353  Fourth  .A\e.,  New 
York 
Post:    Post  Pictures  Corp.,  115  W.  45th  Si.. 

New  York  19 
Princeton:   Princeton  Film  Cenlcr.  5.'i  Moun 

lain  .Ave.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Prog  Pic:    Progressive  Pictures.  6351    I  lunii- 

hill  Dr.,  Oakland  U,  Calif. 
RCA:    Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Vic- 
tor Division,  Camden,  N.J. 
Row,  Peterson:    Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1911 

Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Santa  Fe:  Santa  Fe  Film  Bureau,  80  E.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
Shell:  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Public  Relations  Dept., 

50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20 
Simmel:      Simmel-Mcservey,     Inc.,     321     S. 

Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Skibo:   Skibo  Productions,  Inc.,  165  W.  46th 

St.,  New  York  19 
So  Pulpwood:  Southern  Pulpwood  Conserva- 
lion  Association,  1506  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
St    OU    NJ:     Standard    Oil    Co.    (N.J.),    30 

Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20 
Steriing:  Sterling  Films.  Inc..  316  W.  57th 

St.,  New  York  19 
Stillfilm,  Inc.,  171  S.  Los  Robles.  Pasadena  5, 

Calif. 
.Sugar    Info:     Sugar    Information.    Inc.,    52 

\Vall  St.,  New  Y'ork  5 
Sugar    Res    Foundation:     Sugar     Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  52  Wall  St.,  New  York  5 
SVE:  Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc.,  1345 

\V.  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14.  111. 
Tex  for  Serv:    Texas  Forest  Service.  Texas 

■A  &  M  College,  College  Station,  Tex. 
TFC:    Teaching   Film   Custodians,   Inc.,  25 

W.  43d  St..  New  York  18 
Tompkins:   Tompkins  Films,  1046  W.  Edge- 
ware  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 
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SEE   and   HEAR 


Transnalionul:    I'laiis  National  I'liHlucliuiis. 

Box  '^1)7.    1  cmiik-  City,  Clalif. 
Trindl-kiiig,    12S    S.    liowliiig    Green    Wav. 

l.os  AngtUs  i;i,  ('..ilif. 
IIN    Film   Division:     United   Nations,   Film 

nivislon,  Lake  Success.  N.Y. 
IJSAiiny:    wiiic  Ollice  of  the  ('.onniiaiuliiin 

(.ciKial.    Attn.    Signal    Ollicei .    at     your 

nearest   V.  S.  Army  Area   llilq. 
USAF:    U.S.  Department   of  the  Air  I'orce, 

Directorate  of  I'lihlic  Relations,  Washing- 
ton U'.'..  D.C. 
USBM:    U.S.  Bui  can  of  Mines,  Experiment 

Station.    Graphic    Services    Section.     ISIH) 

Forbes  St..  Pittsburgh   M.  I'a. 
USCG:     U.S.    Coast    Guard     Headquarters. 

Chief,  Public  Infonnaliou  Div.,  Washing- 
ton 25.  DC. 
USDA:   U.S.  Deparlinetit  of  .\griculture.  Mo 

tion  Picture  Service.  Ollice  of  Information. 

Washington  2,'>.  D.C. 
US  Depi  of  State:   U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Ollice    of    Information    and    F'ducational 

Exchange.  35  W.  -l.'ilh  St..  New  York  19 
USF&W:     U.S.    Fish    and    Wildlife    Service. 

Dept.  of  the  Interior.  Washington  25.  D.C. 
USFS:    U.S.  Foiest  Service,   Washington   25. 

DC. 
USN:     Motion    Picture    .Section.    Oliice    of 

Public   Information.    F'xecutive   Olhce    of 

the  Secretary.  Navy  Dept..  Washington  25. 
USOE:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  \isual  Aids 

Division.  Washington  25.  DC.  (See  Castle^ 
US   Weather   Bureau,    Dept.   of   Connncrce. 

Washington  25.  D.C. 
I'WF:    United  World  Films.  Inc..  1 1 15  Park 

Ave.,  New  \ork  29 


Va  Stale  Dept  Ed:  Virginia  State  Depart 
ineiu  of  F.duc:ili<>n.  Film  Pi(Hlucti<m  .Serv- 
ice, Riihmond  Id,  Va. 

Vis  Sciences:   \'isual  Sciences.  Sullern.  N.V. 

Westing:  Westiiighouse  Electric  Cor|)..  Film 
Div..  Box  868.  51 1  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh  30. 
Pa. 

Wild  Life  Films:  li()l.:l  Sunsci  UImI  .  lbill\ 
wood  2H.  Calif. 

Willard  Stor  Bat: 
Co..  2t6-28()  E. 
Ohio 

Vng  Amer:  Young  America  Films.  Inc.,  18 
E.  41st  St..  New  York  17 


Willard  Storage   IJattciN 
KUst    St.,    Cleveland    1, 


How  to  Get  Films 

•  .Sources  listetl  in  these  pages  are  producers 
of  the  materials;  write  them  for  catalogs 
and  names  of  nearest  dealers  or  special  rep 
resentatives.  .-\  great  majority  of  the  lilms 
listed  may  also  be  rented  or  pun  based  lioin 
vour  nearest  state,  county,  or  regional  lilm 
library  as  well  as  from  such  commeicial 
libraries  as  .Yssociation  Films.  Ideal  Pictures, 
etc.  and  local  audio-visual  dealers. 

Sponsored  films  aie  available  from  .Xsso 
ciation  Films  and  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service.  Inc.  The  latter  oigani/alioii  servi  s 
.Mumiiuun.  Westinghouse  and  similar  sci 
ence  subject  sponsors. 

Supplementary  data  on  films  overlooked 
by  our  researchers  will  appear  in  sid)se 
quent  issues;  please  write  at  oiue  if  such 
listings  are  wanted.  Extra  copies  of  this 
complete  issue  are  available  at  50c  with 
liberal  discounts  on  quantity  orders  to 
schools  and  libraries. 
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EERLESS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165   WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    19,   N.   Y. 


Now  You  Can  Show 
Top-Notct 
Movie: 


S?' 


Bring  World  Neighbors  Into  your  classroom.  Use 
world-famous  feature  16mm  sound  films  with  Eng- 
lish titles,  as  entertaining,  informotivo  supplemen- 
tary teaching  olds.  These  film  classics  —  hitherto 
seen  only  in  foreign  film  theatres  of  some  largo 
cities  —  make  an  effective  special  feoture  of  your 
curriculum. 

Show  BfiAUDON  film  refeaies  for  selective 
Fducatlona/,  fntertainmenf,  and  Benefit  purposes; 
FARREBIQUE,  engroiiing,  authentic  documentory  itory 
of  French  rural  life,  considered  beit  film  available  on 
subiect  .  .  .  Jeon  Renoir's  GRAND  ILLUSION,  univeriolly 
occloimed  at  o  great  contribution  to  world  peace  ,  .  . 
Johonn  Strouis'  famous  operetta  DIE  FLEDERMAUS 
filmed  in  magnificent  color  .  .  .  MAN  OF  ARAN,  Robert 
Flaherty's  memorable  saga  of  man  agoinsf  the  elements 
.  .  .  John  Fords  THE  LONG  VOYAGE  HOME,  moving 
adaptation  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  sea  ploys  .  .  .  THE 
ROOSEVELT  STORY,  officlol  film  biography  of  F.D.R. 
occloimed  as  "one  of  the  most  important  films  of  his- 
tory." 

Act  Now  to  Plan  and  Schedule  a  Series  of  Programs! 
Moil  this  coupon  TODAY  for  64  page  1950  catalog 
of  BRANDON  International  Film  Classics  combined 
with  The  Handbook  For  Film  Societies. 

. — _ ....i| 

!  BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc.,  Dept.  SH  | 

I    1700  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y.  J 

J   Gentlemen:  I 

I   Please  send   copy  of    1950   Catalog.  ' 


Nome-i 


Organizalion— 

Address 

City 


Shell  Presents: 

"Refining    Oil    For    Energ)" 

A  new  film,  latest  in  Shell's  widely 
known  series.  This  Is  Oil,  is  now 
ready   for   distribution. 

Skillfully  narrated  and  wholly 
non  conuiurcial.  Refining  Oil  For 
Energy  is  ideally  suited  for  class- 
rooms, industrial  groups,  business 
dubs,  or  general  audiences.  Run- 
ning time:  22  minutes. 

"PIPELINE" 

|ust  completed,  Pipeline  is  an  ac- 
L  ion-packed  documentary  on  the 
laying  of  a  1.000  mile  pipe  line 
trom  the  oil  fields  of  Texas  to  re- 
luierics  in  the  Midwest. 

This  is  the  dramalic  story  of  a 
hidden  Iransport  system  that  carries 
nearly  9  million  gallons  of  oil  a  day. 
Running  linic:  23  minutes. 

IJolli  lihns  arc  available,  free,  lo 
any  group  with  a  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector. 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

.50  ^Vcst  .50lli   Street 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

or 

100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"SCIENCE     VISUALIZED" 
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for  beffer  instruction. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Chandler  and  Cypher 

$3.50 

A  vital  new  book  intended  as  a  class 
text  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  and 
OS  a  source  book  for  the  regUar  class- 
room teacher.  It  provides  a  step-by-step 
"hov/- to-do- it"  and  "where-to-find-it" 
program  for  enriching  the  curriculum 
with  the  aid  of  audio-visual  techniques. 

RECOMMENDED 

by  Audio-Visual  Guide  and  many  others 

Send  for  our  new  complete 
catalogue  6 

NOBLE  AND  NOBLE 

Publishers,  Inc. 
67  Irving  Place      New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    &    SOCIAL    STUDIES    FILMS 

16    PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY    FILMS 

6    SIMPLIFIED    ARITHMETIC    FILMS 


To  rent  or  buy,  write  for  catalog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

625    Modison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.     Y. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
Kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711.  DELAVAN.  WISC. 


PRODUCTPARADE 

A-V  Equipment  Quality  Trend 

♦  AVith  se\eial  high-precision,  pro- 
fessional-type new  16mm  sound  pro- 
jectors in  the  offing  and  new  tjualitx- 
lenses,  higher-fidelity  sound  and 
other  advantages  already  available 
on  cmrent  models,  a  definite  trend 
toward  new  quality  standards  is  ap- 
parent in  the  a-v  equipment  field  this 
spring. 

Portable  School  Window  Slwdes 
Offered  by  Draper  Shade  Co. 

♦  One  practical  answer  to  econom- 
ical darkening;  of  classrooms  for  film 
and  (ilmstrip  showings  is  the  Port- 
able Pakfold  manufactured  by  Lu- 
ther O.  Draper  Shade  Company.  For 
while  most  schools  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  purchase  a  darkening  shade 
for  each  window  of  every  classroom, 
the  Pakfold  provides  portable  win- 
dowshades  which  may  be  carried 
from  room  to  room  with  the  pro- 
jector. 

The  only  permanent  fixtiue  re- 
quired is  a  small,  inexpensive  pulley 
bracket  at  the  head  of  each  window. 
The  shades  are  adaptable  to  windows 
of  any  size  or  style. 

Draper  also  manufactures  the 
Draper  X-L  Shading  Units  which  are 
used  for  darkening  extremely  wide 
or  multiple  windows.  These  units  are 
useful  for  covering  glass  block  areas 
as  well. 

Neiv  Magnecord  Unit  Eliminates 
Rezvinding  Job  in  Tape  Recordings 

♦  Instructors  in  music,  speech  or  lan- 
guage courses  can  replay  tape  record- 
ings quickly  and  automatically  wiih 
the  new  Magnecord  PT6-EL  Con- 
tinuous Loop  Panel.  In  this  unit  the 
l)eginning  and  end  of  the  tape  are 
joined  together  in  an  endless  loop 
and  messages  from  two  seconds  to 
fifteen  minutes  long  can  be  played 
continually. 

The  PT6-EL  will  hold  up  to  600 
feet  of  standard  tape  and  can  be  rack- 
mounted or  portable.  This  machine 
(oinpleicly  eliminates  the  rewinding 
of  recordings  to  the  original  spool  for 
play-back. 


rgest 


COLOR  SLIDES— Lar^ 

selection  of  western  scenes  and 
nature     subjects.     Forty     cents 
each   with   discounts.    Sent  on 
appro\al.    \\'ritc  for  lists. 
Nesbit's,  Estes  Park,  Colorado 


Brush  Co.  Studies  School  Use 
of  Magnetic  Tape  Recorditig 

♦  Robert  L.  Shearer,  magnetic  re- 
cording engineer,  has  been  named 
sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict of  The  Brush  Development 
Companv.  The  new  Cleveland  office 
will  sell  and  distribute  the  Sound- 
mirror  magnetic  tape  recording  ma- 
chine designed  for  use  in  schools, 
home  and  industry. 

Brush  is  now  completing  a  stud\ 
of  teaching  techniques  using  mag- 
netic tape  recording  and  the  com- 
pany representati\es  are  joining  in 
discussions  with  educators  to  enable 
schools  to  take  full  achantage  of  this 
type  of  recording. 

Wisconsin  Audio-Visual  Director 
Short's  Community  Hon'  Films  Serve 

♦  "riie  problem  of  carrying  the 
community  with  us  is  best  met,  in 
our  locality,  through  the  \cr\  me- 
dium we  are  trying  to  explain— the 
audio-\isual  medium,"  savs  R.  C. 
Wheeler,  director  of  Audio-Xisual 
Supervision,  Waukesha,  AVisc,  and 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  .^udio-Visual  Instruction. 

"During  American  Education 
Week,  the  Waukesha  schools  set  up 
^vindow  displays  in  downtown  stores 
to  show  the  \arious  acti\ities  of  the 
city  schools,"  he  continues.  "L'ntil 
this  year  the  audio-\  isiial  display  had 
consisted  of  an  assortment  of  aiidio- 
\isual  ecjuipment.  This  year  we  shot 
35mm  colored  pictures  and  put  them 
in  an  automatic  slide  projector 
which  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  down- 
town store  windows.  The  pictures 
are  used  in  the  classrooms  of  Wauke- 
sha and  appropriate  titles  accom- 
panied the  pictures. 

"The  display  stopped  traffic  day 
and  night  and  excited  much  fa^■or- 
able  comment,"  Mr.  Wheeler  says. 
"It  appears  to  be  the  most  eifective 
way  of  carrying  the  audi6-\  isiial  story 
to  John  Q.  Public." 

For  further  information  on  this 
technitjue  write  R.  O.  W'heeler,  Di- 
rector of  Audio  Visual  Supervision, 
AV'aukesha,  Wise. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON -the  architect 


His  gift  (o  postcolonia!  architecture 

Stale  Capttol     Monticello 

Inleiestinn  picture  o(  great  American 

for  History  &  Art  Classes 

11  min.    Sale   $50    Rental    S2.50 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.         Chicago  2 
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EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  • 

Brenner  Phoco  Co.,  933  Penn  Ave. 
N.W..  Washin<»ton  4.  Free  Catlog. 

Jam  Handy  Orijani/alion,  Inc., 
Transponaiion  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton 6. 

.     MASSACHUSETTS     • 

Slanlcy-Wintlir<i().s,  Inc.,  90  Wasli- 
ington  St..  Qiiincy  69  and  20 
Shawmiil   St..   Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

A.  H.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  7S  West  Cen- 
tral Street.  Manchester. 

•     NEW   JERSEY     • 

Slidecrafl  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW  YORK     • 

Association  Films,  Inc.,  35  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19. 

Institutional   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

1560  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  N.  \'. 

Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Suffern. 

•     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Harry  M.  Reed,  P.  O.  Box  No.  447, 

Lancaster. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  917 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

Karel    Sound    Film    Library,    410 

Third  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19. 

aem   Williams   Films,  311    Market 

Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 

L.  C.  Vath,  Visual  Education  Sup- 
lies,  Sharpsville,  Route  18. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


.     FLORIDA     . 

Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  Ar- 
lington Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

•     LOUISIANA     • 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725   Poydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

.     MISSISSIPPI     • 


.     SOUTH  CAROLI.NA     • 

Palmetto  Pictures,  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.■\vc.  at  5   Points,  Columbus   11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam  Orleans  and  Assiociates,  Inc., 
211  \V.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville  15. 

Southern  Visual  Films,  686-689 
Shrine  Bklg.,  Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN    STATES 


•     ILLINOIS     • 

American     Film     Registry,     28     E. 

Jackson.   Chicago  4.   Har.   2691. 

.Association  Films,  Inc.,  'M6  S.  Michi- 
gan .\vc..  Chicago  3. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 

Swank  Motion  Pictures,  614  N. 
Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

.     INDIANA     • 

Indiana   Visual  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  726 

N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis  6. 

•     IOWA     . 

Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service,  409-1 1 
Harrison  St.,  Davenport. 

.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 

St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
Swank    Motion     Pictures,    614     N. 

Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 


Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons, 

St.,  Jackson  2. 


MICHIGAN     • 


Cosmopolitan    Films,    32IS    Gratiot 

.■\vc.,  Uctroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

2821   E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 

Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  W.  Lovell  St.. 

Kalamazoo  8. 


TEXAS     . 


Association  Films,  liu. 
Ave,  Dallas  4. 


:i()12  Maple 


Audio     Video,     Incorporated,    4000 

Ross  .\vcnuc.  I);ill:is  4,   Texas. 


George    H.     M  in  hell 

Haskell.  Dallas  1. 


Co.,    712    N. 


•     OHIO     • 


2300 


227  S.  Slate 


Academy    Film    Service    Inc., 

Payne  .\ve.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.,  2108  Payne  Ave.. 

Cleveland   14. 
Jam  Handv  Ors.nnir.ition.  Inc.,  310 
1  alboii  Building.  Uavioii  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 

Coast    Visual    Education   Co.,   6058 
Sunset   Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046    Hollywood    Blvd.,   Los   An- 
geles 28. 

.Association  Films,  Inc.,  351  Turk  St.. 
San  p'rancisco  2. 


•     OREGON     • 


Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  306 

S.  W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland  5. 


.      UTAH     . 

Deseret   Book   Company,  44   E.  So. 

Temple   St.,   Salt    Lake   City    10.. 

•      HAWAII     • 

Motion    Picture   Enterprises,   121    S. 
Berelania  St..  Honoliihi.  T.  H, 


CANADA 

Audio-Visual  Supply  Company,  To- 
ronto General  Trusts  Building, 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

General  Films   Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth    Ave..     Regina, 

Sask. 
Branches: 

10022  lU2nd  Si..  F.dnKinKin.  Alia. 
1396  St.  Catherine  St.  West,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

212  Lutz  St.,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 

Branch.  175  Water  St.,  St.  John's. 

Newfoundland. 
156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
535    W.   Georgia   St.,   VancouTer, 

B.  C. 
810    Confederation    Life    Bldg.. 

Winnipeg.  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,    5011    Verdun    Ave.. 
Montreal.   Quebec. 


Consult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 


dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 
Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
visual dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 


dependable    audio-visual     education      service  outstanding. 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 


812   NORTH    DE.ARBORN   STREET 


CHICAGO    10,   ILLINOIS 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT,  FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


Ilia    Lituiary 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette  Ind 


Planned  Teaching  Tools  for 

HIGH  SCHOOL    ' 
PHYSICS 


nial  A<ivanbi9«  (KLA.)'-^ 


Scnnc*  has  a  ipKial  nam*  for  tha 
multiplication  of  force  which  wa  gat  from  a  machina 
such  ai  tha  hydraulic  prast.  It  is  callad  mechmnlCMl 
»ilvantag»  or  M.A. 


U' 


To  Help  You  Save  Time, 
Stimulate  Class  Interest, 
and  Increase  Learning 

In  these  five  kits  of  slidefilms  are  carefully  pre- 
pared lessons  covering  a  large  part  of  beginning 
physics.  Basic  concepts  are  simply  and  clearly 
developed.  With  these  proved  teaching  tools, 
understanding  is  made  easier. 


Motion  Pictai« 


Send  for  FREE  descripiive 
literature  on  slidefilms  and 
motion  pictures  produced  by 
The  Jam  Handy  Organization. 


^  JAM  HANDY  ^^.«y^*^K^ 


3,672  LIGHTED  PICTURES 


405 


PICTURES 


638 


PICTURES 


1042 


PICTURES 


699 


PICTURES 


PICTURES 


MATTER  AND  MOLECULES  (6 

slidefilms)  Introduction  to  Phys- 
ics •  Properties  and  Structure 
of  Matter  •  Kinetic  Theory  • 
Molecular  Forces.  Kit  Price: 
$25.95. 

MECHANICS  (14  slidefilms) 
Measurement  •  Force  •  Motion 
•  Newton's  Laws  •  Work  • 
Energy  •  Power  •  Machines. 
Kit  Price:  $53.40. 

FLUIDS  (13  slidefilms)  Liquid 
Pressure  •  Archimedes'  Princi- 
ple •  Density  and  Specific  Grav- 
ity •  Atmospheric  and  Gas 
Pressure  •  Bernoulli's  Principle  • 
Pumps.  Kit  Price:  $54.60. 

HEAT  (1  1  slidefilms)  Tempera- 
ture •  Expansion  •  Fusion  • 
Vaporization  •  Refrigeration  • 
Heat  Transfer  •  Heat  at  Work. 
Kit  Price:  $46.50. 

BASIC  ELECTRICITY  (12  slide- 
films)  Magnetism  •  Static  and 
Current  Electricity  •  The  Cell  • 
Storage  Battery  •  Generator  • 
AC  —  Motors  •  Meters  •  Appli- 
cations. Kit  Price:  $45.75. 


2821     E.     GRAND     B  O  U  L  E  V  A  R  D     •     D  E  T  R  O  I  T     1  1     •MICHIGAN 


t^.^' 


See  S  Hear 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION 


1SUALIZING  THE  VOCATIONAL  ARTS  •  MID-CENTURY  REPORT  II 
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I  '-P}'  ■ 


V  '^ 


A  Truly  LIGHTWEIGHT 

Low  Cost  16  mm  Sound  Projector ! 


1  •.   inclodina  >"" 
Comple.e.  .nc  ^ 


...^'i.'iSi'^:^-'^- 


—and  for  larger  Auditoriums  . . .  use 

the  AMPRO 


tf 


Approved  by  School 
Systems  Everywhere 


''Premier  20 

For  larger  audiences  —  in  larger 
rooms  and  auditoriums — the  Ampro 
Premier  "20"  offers  numerous  ad- 
vantages. It  delivers  high  quality 
sound  reproduction — in  ample  vol- 
ume. It  provides  efficient  illumi- 
nation, brilliantly  clear.  It  is  depend- 
able, easy  to  thread,  simple  to 
operate.  Il  is  gentle  to  precious  film. 
easy  to  service.  The  many  special 
features  that  make  up  Ampro's  "su- 
perior quality"  have  been  developed 
through  20  years  of  experience — 
and  millions  of  performances!  That's 
why  thousands  of  Ampro  projectors 
are  used  and  approved  by  this  coun- 
try's leading  school  systems,  re- 
ligious denominations,  universities, 
government  departments  and  indus- 
trial concerns. 


^493= 


Complete  Weight 
Including    Speaker 
and  Case— 29  Lbs. 


^ 
fW 


M 


Any  Student  Can  Lift  or  Carry  It 

Amazingly  compact  and  portable— the  Stylist 
can  be  readily  moved  from  room  to  room 
for  use  by  large  or  small  groups.  Quick  and 
easy  to  set-up  .  .  .  just  lift  off  case,  snap 
permanently  attached  reel  arms  in  place  and 
the  new  low  cost  "Stylist"  is  ready  to  thread. 
Centralized  control  panel  makes  operation 
remarkably  simple. 

Many  Other  Advantages 

Ampro  quality  features  include:  Designed  for 
both  efficient  sound  and  silent  speeds  .  .  . 
standard  time-tested  Ampro  sound  head,  fast 
automatic  re-wind,  triple  claw  film  move- 
ment, new,  slide-out  removable  film  gate, 
coated  super  2-inch  F  1.6  lens,  1000  watt 
lamp  . . .  and  many  other  Ampro  "extras" 
that  mean  smooth,  trouble-free  performance 
year  after  year  .  .  .  A.C.  and  D.C.  operation. 


A  Genero/  PrtzWion  Equipment 
Corporalion  Svbtidiary 


COMPLETE 


•Trodo  Mark  R« 
U.  S.  P«l.  Oft. 


Send  Coupon  for  Circulars 


giving  full  dtttalli  and  »peciflcationi  on  tha  budget-priced  "Stylift,** 
and  the  famous  Ampro  "Premier-20".  Send  for  free  copy  of  oudio- 
vitual  booklet  "A  New  Tool  for  Teaching"  and  "The  Amoilng  Slory 
of  16mm.  Sound." 


AMPRO  CORPORATION  SH  450 

3835  N.  Weitern  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  IMInoEt 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush: 
Q   Complete  circular  on  Ampro  "Slyllst". 
n   Complete  circular  on  Ampro  "Premier-20." 
D  Free  copy  of  "A  New  Tool  for  T«oching"  and  "Th«  Amazing 
Story  of  16mm.  Sound." 

Nam* 


Addr««i_ 
city 


special  cambination  offer! 


NEW   S.V.E.  MODEL  AAA-VK 
TRI-PURPOSE    PROJECTOR... 

The  famous  S.V.E.  AAA  with  new  refinements. 
New  "slip-in"  style   threading  simplifies  opera- 
tion, prevents  all  scratching  or  tearing  of  film. 
Gray  finish. 

Complete  with  5"  S.V.  E.  W'ocoted  lens  and 
300-watt  lamp  (without  case  and  take-up) . 


regular  price  $T]45 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  $50.00  IN 
S.V.E.  SLIDES  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

Tou  select  $50.00  worth  of  filmstrips  and /or  slides 
from  the  S.V.E.  Library — over  1500  filmstrips  and 
20,000  2".\  2"  color  slides  from  which  to  choose! 


regular  price    $5Qoo 
total  regular  price  $]21^^ 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  start  or  add 
to  your  visual  education  department  at 
a  real,  substantial  saving.  The  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  oflTers  the 
.S.V.E.  VISUAL  KIT— a  $121.45  value 
—  for  the  special  combination  price  of 
only  S97.50  !  Your  S.V.  E.  visual  edu- 
cation dealer  will  supply  you. 


sign  of  perfection  in 
still  projection 


FiiEE  FOLDER  . . .  WRITE  JODAr— Send  todaj 
Jot  Jull  information   on   this  unusual, 
money-saving  offer.   Ask  for  S.  V.  E. 
Visual  Kit  Folder  612. 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 

1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

PRODUCERS   OF  VISUAL   AIDS  SINCE   1919 


To  Help  You  Build  Well-informed  Citizens 


FORUM  FILMS  present 
twelve  new  subjects  for 
vital  areas  in  your  curriculum. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ATOM 

A  full  report  on  the  progress  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  made  in  its  program  to 
harness  atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

SWEDEN   LOOKS  AHEAD 

Sweden's  standard  of  living  is  among  the 
world's  highest.  This  film  explains  Sweden's 
"middle-way,"  shows  how  her  people  live. 

LIFE   ON   THE   MODERN    FARM 

This  new  film  shows  the  great  changes  that 
high  farm  prices  and  new  types  of  equipment 
have  made  in  the  life  of  a  typical  farmer. 

AMERICAS   TRAFFIC   PROBLEM 

Gives  your  students  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  traffic  problem,  and  of  some  exciting  new 
solutions  which  are  now  being  studied. 

THE   FIGHT  FOR   BETTER   SCHOOLS 

How  the  citizens  of  Arlington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, made  "an  educator's  dream"  out  of  one 
of  the  nation's  poorest  school  systems. 

INDIA,   ASIA'S  NEW  VOICE 

India  plays  a  major  role  in  Asia.  This  release 
shows  the  economic  progress  India  has  made, 
and  the  problems  that  still  face  her. 


AMERICA'S   NEW   AIRPOWER 

Here  are  the  supersonic  planes  all  U.  S.  youth 
is  talking  about.  And  here  are  the  courageous 
young  men  of  the  Air  Force  who  fly  them. 

CAREERS   FOR   GIRLS 

Four  million  girls  now  in  school  will  soon  be 
making  careers  for  themselves.  This  film 
covers  the  opportunities  open  to  them. 

THE   FAMILY— AN  APPROACH   TO   PEACE 

This  film  shows  how  families  live  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  gives  students  a  better 
understanding  of  our  world  neighbors. 

YOUR   POSTAL  SERVICE 

Your  students  go  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
world's  biggest  retail  business  — the  U.  S.  Post 
Office  — see  its  part  in  our  daily  life. 

YOUR   GOVERNMENT 

A  series  of  three  one-reel  films  that  use  on- 
the-spot  scenes  of  the  government  in  action 
to  show  how  our  democratic  system  works. 

LIFE   WITH   GRANDPA 

People  are  now  living  longer  with  less  to  do. 
This  film  gives  your  students  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  older  generation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


SH  3 


Forum  Films  are  16  mm.  sound 
films  in  block  and  white.  Each 
film  you  buy  or  rent  comes  with 
o  discussion  outline,  study  ques- 
tions, and  bibliography.  For  fur- 
ther information,  mail  the  coupon 
now. 


The  March  of  Time  Forum  Films 

369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  folders  on  MOT  Forum  Films  including 
discussion  material,  list  of  films,  purchase  and  rental 
prices,  and  nomes  of  deolers  near  me. 


Name_ 


Position. 
Address_ 


Chicago  Headquarters  Office  of  Publication 
812  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   10.   Illinois 

(after   JUNE    1st—  150-152    E.    superior    ST.,    CHICAGO    11) 

New  York  Editorial   Bureau 

Robert  Seymour,  Jr.  in  Charge,  489  Filih  Axenue 

Los  Angeles  Editorial   Bureau 

Edmund  Kerr,  in  Charge,  fi605   Hollywood  Boulevard 


See  S:  Hear  -  The  National  Magazine  of  Sight  8:  Sound  in  Education.  Issue  8.  Volume  f),  published 
April  28,  19iiO.  Issued  <l  times  annually  from  September  to  June  imlusive  during  the  regular  school 
year.  Published  at  812  .North  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  10.  Illinois.  I'hi>ne  Wllitehall  4-0807.  Earl  M. 
Hale.  President;  O.  H.  Coolln,  Jr.,  Publisher.  By  subscription:  $.1.00  per  year;  S5.00  for  two  years. 
Foreign  and  Canada:  $4.00  per  year,  $(i.00  for  two  years.  F.nlered  as  seiond  i  lass  matter,  Ottobcr  19, 
1948,  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  the  An  of  March  3.  1879.  Entire  Contents  Copyright 
1950.  International  Rights  RcHryed.  .Address  all  editorial  and  circulation  incjuiries  to  the  office  of 
publication  at  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 


Important    Editorial    Features 
In  See   &   Hear  This   Month 


if  IHREE  MAIN  E\'ENTS  take 
place  in  our  editorial  pages  this 
month.  The  first  is  the  co\er  feature 
lopic  "Visualizing  the  \'ocational 
.\rts"  which  continues  the  new  See  & 
Hear  tradition  of  curriculum  inte- 
gration we  began  last  fall  and  fea- 
tures four  experienced  hands  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  as  well 
as  many  material  recommendations. 
The  second  main  e\ent  is  the  com- 
pletion on  five  solid  pages  of  text  of 
our  State  Surveys  on  progress  in  au- 
dio-\isual  education.  We  are  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Georgia's  audio- 
visual chief  for  his  excellent  report 
in  this  issue.  Georgia  can  and  should 
have  at  least  equal  status  with  other 
progressi\e  areas  in  the  New  South 
and  llie  time  is  ripe  for  a  coordinated 
effort  in  that  direction.  Her  leader- 
ship is  both  capable  and  enthusiastic. 
Witness  the  successful  career  of  At- 
lanta's Film  Council,  the  growth  of 
audio-visual  libraries,  and  the  distin- 
guished work  of  some  of  her  pioneer 
leaders.  We  look  forward  to  de\  elop- 
ing programs  of  statewide  impor- 
tance in  both  Georgia  and  perhaps  — 
also  in  North  Carolina. 

Comjjleting  this  trilog)'  of  special 
features  is  Part  One  of  a  very  useful 
Mir\ey  of  teacher  training  programs 
111  colleges  and  uni\ersities.  Here  is 
where  real  progress  in  more  class- 
room audio-\isual  utilization  must 
begin  —  where  teachers  learn  to  use 
the  materials  —  and  experience  their 
■values  as  they  learn  to  leach. 

It  will  interest  our  subscribers  to 
know  that  See  &  Hear  has  provided 
more  pages  of  exclusi\ely  educational 
content  on  audio-\isual  materials 
and  techniques  than  any  other  pro- 
fessional journal  in  this  field.  Four 
limes  as  man\  pages  as  se\cral  of  the 
periodicals  and  a  good  percentage 
more  than  any  other  contemporary. 
\Vc  sincerely  believe  that  the  audio- 
\isual  field  merits  this  exclusne  pro- 
fessional attention.  But  we  also  be- 
lieve that  tens  of  thousands  of  class- 
room teachers  and  specializing  de- 
partment heads  ought  lo  i)e  ser\ed  as 
we  ha\c  ,ser\ed  tliem  in  this  first  ex- 
perimental year  of  featured  issues  — 
health  &  welfare,  sports,  primary 
grades,  social  studies,  science  —  and 
now  —  vocational  education.    — OHC 


SEE    and     HEAR 
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A  Coronet  Cameraman  s 
Shoulder? 


Perhaps  not,  but  if  you  could  follow  any  of 
Coronet's  l6mm  crews  on  assignment,  you'd 
travel  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  as  they  shoot  on-the-spot,  authentic  scenes 
for  your  classroom  screens. 

In  filming  this  months  releases,  for  example,  a  Coronet  crew  went 
"on  location"  to  this  ancient  Spanish  town  of  Granada  to  obtain  just  one  shot  for 
Age  of  Discovery:  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Explorations.  Another  cameraman  studied 
America's  northeastern  seaboard  shooting  sequences  for  New  England:  Background  For 
Literature.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  still  another  filmed  imposing  government  buildings  for 
The  President's  Cabinet. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Coronet's  own  production  studio— the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation-technicians  completed  three  important  new  additions 
to  our  Guidance  Scnts-Lefs  Share  With  Others,  Parties  Are  Fun,  and 
Ways  To  Settle  Disputes.  Remember-no  other  producer  of  educational  films  can  match 
Coronet's  record  for  producing  superior,  authentic  teaching  films. 
Why  not  write  today  for  full  information  on  how  you  can  bring  Coronet  hlms 
into  your  school.'' 


Coronet  Films 


CORONET  BtMLDING    •    CHICAGO  1 .  ILLINOIS 


National  Audio-Visual  Journal 


behind  the  headlines  ^^^ 
INSIDE   TIBET 

a  war-time  O.S.S.  film,  offers   background   to 
the  current  Sino-Tibetan  developments 
40     minutes  —  color,     or     black     and     white 
rental  SlO.OO,  black  and  white;  $15.00,  color 


a  step  toward  tolerance  — 
ONE   GOD 

an     absorbing,     balanced     portrayal     of     the 

main  chorocteristics  and  rituals  of  the  Jewish, 

Roman      Catholic     and     Protestant     religions 

inspiring,  beautiful  music  background 

37    minutes  -  rental    SlO.OO 


cast  with  six-year-olds  ^^ 
HUMAN    BEGINNINGS 

for  audiences  of   children,  their  parents  and 

teachers 
concerns  the  emotional  attitudes  of  six-year- 
olds 
toward    a    coming    baby    brother    or    sister 
22  minutes  —  color  —  rental  $7.50 


Ask  for  Our  Free  1950  Catalog 
Over  1300  titles  -  Many  Free 


ASSOCIATION  FILMSc^ 


NEW  rORK  19 
35  West  4Sth  St. 

CHICAGO  3 
206  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


MN  FRANCISCO  2 
3S1  Turk  St. 

DALLAS  4 
3012  Maple  Avenu 


Xorth   Carolina  Will  Hold  State 
Aiidio-Vintal  Conference  in  July 

♦  .V  iwo-day  conference  on  July  20-21 
will  be  held  at  North  Carolina  Col- 
kge,  Durham,  North  Carolina  featur- 
ing audio-visual  techniques,  ccjuip- 
nient  instruction,  and  materials  un- 
der the  general  theme  "Towards 
Better  Teaching."  Considtants  for 
the  program  are  Charles  F.  Milner, 
associate  director,  The  Connnunica- 
tion  Center,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Phillip  Mannino,  vis- 
ual aiils  specialist,  Pennsy hania 
State  College.  Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  faculty  will  also 
jxirticijjate. 

*  *  * 

Utah  Audio-Visual  Association 
Elects  Officers  for  Netv  Terms 

♦  In  a  recent  meeting  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah, 
members  of  the  newly-formed  Utah 
.\udio-Visual  Association  elected  .An- 
drew J.  Jones  as  president.-  Ral]3h 
F.  Hill  is  vice  president  and  Golda 
Thornley,  secretary  of  the  Utah 
group.  Officers  of  the  Western  States 
Audio-Visual  Association  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  including  Helen 
Rachford,  president;  Clarence  Tyn- 
ehiU,    \  ice-president,    and    secretary- 


treasurer  Paid  Cox.  Eugene  Hill  is 
]iublicity  chairman  of  the  Utah  asso- 
ciation. 

«  *  * 

New  SVE  Vifual  Kit  Combination 
Brings  Real  Savings  To  Buyers 

♦  For  the  first  time  in  its  31-year 
history.  The  Society  for  Visual  Edu- 
cation is  making  a  special  combina- 
tion offer  of  a  new  visual  kit  that 
provides  both  an  improved  projector 
and  S50.00  worth  of  filmstrips  or 
slides  at  the  reduced  cost  of  §97.50 
complete,  reports  W.  H.  Garvey,  Jr., 
president  of  S  V.  E.  The  offer  is 
available  only  through  S.  V.  E.  audio- 
visual dealers  from  April  1  to  July  1, 
1950. 

The  new  \isual  kit  includes  a  300- 
watt,  improved  projector  plus  $50 
worth  of  filmstrips  or  slides  of  the 
customer's  own  choice,  which  he  can 
select  from  over  1,500  filmstrips,  and 
more  than  20,000  2"  x  2"  slides,  listed 
in  S.  V.  E.  catalogues. 

Aim  of  the  new  combination  offer 
at  the  special  low  price  is  not  only 
to  provide  a  real  saving  to  S.  V.  E. 
customers,  but  also  to  put  a  visual 
education  library  and  projector  with- 
in reach  of  every  school  and  chinxh 
budget  in  the  U.  S. 


''Nile  River  Basin  and  ttie  People  of  the  Upper  River" 


'^m'i^t&js- 


An   Educational,  Documentary   16mm    Film    in    Color   and    Sound 


This  new  film,  just  released,  captures  the  historical, 
geographical  and  social  significance  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  world's  most  famous  river  as  it  wends  its 
way  northward  from  the  depths  of  the  African  jungle 
at  Lake  Victoria  to  central  Sudan.  Presented  in 
characteristic  Academy  manner,  this  picture  rates 
high  in  instructional  value. 


Here  is  African  life  first  hand,  from  the  crude  danger- 
ous jungle  down  the  river  to  civilization.  Living 
conditions,  work,  travel,  transportation  and  other 
habits  of  its  people,  most  of  whom  are  dependent 
upon  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  all  are  vividly  and 
impressively  told  and  shown  by  actual  scenes  and 
animated  maps. 


A  Sequel  film,  "Nile  Valley  and  the  People  of  the  lower  River,"  will  be  released  soon. 


Look   to   Academy   for   Only   the   Finest   in 
Educational    Motion   Pictures 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.  Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 


MtMStP  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  i 


Preview     prints    for    those     Interested 
considering    films   for   purchase. 
Write   for   catalog! 


SEE    and     HEAR 


At  the  head  of  the  class  . . . 

Fi/mosound! 

Effective  classroom  work  demands  the  very 
finest  projection!  Your  projector  should  op- 
erate so  perfectly  that  it  remains  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  audience.  And  that's  why  Bell 
&  Howell  Filmosounds  are  the  choice  of  dis- 
criminating educators  everywhere . . .  they're 
so  xmobtrusive! 

These  B&H  projectors  are  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  every  requirement  .  .  .  yet 
they  fit  even  the  most  moderate  school  bud- 
get. Precision  built,  they'll  give  you  top  per- 
formance for  a  lifetime. 


SINGLE-CASE  FIIMOSOUND.  16mm 
projector  for  sound  or  silent  films. 
Easy  to  handle  and  opprate,  it's 
compact  and  lightweight .  . .  com- 
pletely contained  in  a  single  case. 
Comes  with  built-in  removable 
6-inch  speaker.  Larger  separate 
speakers  available.  Constant  film 
speed,  natural,  flutterless  sound. 
With  6- inch  speaker,  $399.50. 


NEW  ACADEMY  FILAAOSOUND.  Same 
outstanding  advantages  as  Single- 
Case  Filmsound  but  features  sep- 
arate speaker  designed  for  larger 
audiences.  Separate  8-inch,  12- 
inch  or  power  speaker  available 
to  meet  different  requirements. 
2000-foot  film  capacity,  1000-watt 
illumination.With  8-inch  speaker, 
$474.50. 


sharper  pictures 
than  ever  before! 

The  new  Super  Proval  lens 
with  built-in  field  corrector 
keeps  picture  edges  clean 
and  clear. . .  gives  far  greater 
sharpness  than  ever  before. 
Standard  equipment  on  all 
new  B&H  16mm  projectors, 
except  Filmoarc.  Also  fits 
many  older  B&H  projectors. 
'Write  for  information. 

Guaranteed  for  Life.  During  life  of 
product,  any  defects  in  workman- 
ship or  material  will  be  remedied 
free  (except  transportation). 


You  buy  for  a  lifetime  when  you  buy     rBtf^l  I    ^    HO\l/W^I  I 

7184  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45 
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Sight  and  Sound  of  the  News 


Audio-Visual   Leaders  Attend  2nd 
Annual  Stephens  College  Conference 

•k  The  second  annual  conference  on 
"The  Effective  Utilization  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials  in  Colleoe  Train- 
ing", was  held  at  Stephens  College, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  from  April  2()  lo 
April  28.  Audio-visual  leaders  and 
teachers  from  32  colleges  and  uni\  er- 
sities  agreed  that  the  interchange  of 
ideas  resulting  from  the  various  panel 
groups  and  the  comments  of  the  lead- 
ers were  siinndating  and  interesting. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  address  gi\en  by  C. 
Scott  Fletcher,  president,  Encylopae- 
dia  Briiannica  films.  Inc.  who  spoke 
at  the  dinner  meeting  on  April  26. 

"The  great  need  in  education  is  to 
hel])  teachers  everywhere  in  their 
light  for  better  tools  ol  conmuuiica- 
tion  with  which  to  educate  oiu-  future 
citizens,"  declared  Mr.  Fletcher,  wlio 


discussed  "The  Role  of  the  Producer 
in  Utilization  of  Visual  Materials." 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  audio- 
\isual  materials  in  the  college  class- 
room Mr.  Fletcher  said: 

"\Ve  need  to  fight  the  time  lag 
which  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  ac- 
cepting new  ideas.  We  must  reach 
out  and  convince  those  who  have 
ne\er  been  taught  by  this  great  tool 
and  hence  do  not  realize  its  impor- 
tance." 

Another  program  of  intense  imcr- 
est  was  pro\ided  by  the  Roll  Call 
Session  oir  the  first  day.  Here  the 
most  important  developments  on  the 
various  college  campuses  for  1949-50 
were  reported,  and  a  discussion  was 
held  on  the  new  and  recent  regional 
and  national  developments  in  the 
audio-visual  field  by  conference 
guests. 

The  Thursday  morning  conference 
session  was  devoted  to  informing  fac- 
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ulty  members  about  the  a\ailability 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  services. 
Francis  VV.  Noel,  Chief,  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  State  of 
California,  presided  at  this  discus- 
sion which  included  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  build  a  cataloging 
system  of  audio-\isual  materials  for 
the  college  library.  The  proljlems 
centering  about  the  development  of 
an  audio-visual  research  laboratory 
on  college  campuses  were  also  ex- 
amined. 

An  instructive  panel  on  the  effec- 
tive use  of  audio-visual  material  was 
presented  Thursday  evening.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  material 
that  was  brought  to  the  conference 
by  participants.  Jamison  Handy, 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  was  the 
panel  chairman. 

Research  findings  in  relation  to 
audio-visual  materials  were  reviewed 
on  the  final  day  of  the  conference. 
The  problems  on  which  research  is 
needed  and  action-research  programs 
that  individual  colleges  can  under- 
take were  discussed.  William  Lit- 
terick.  Director,  Research  Service, 
Stephens  College,  was  panel  chair- 
man. 

Finally  an  able  summary  of  the 
conference,  its  acti\ilies,  aims  and 
plans  for  future  developments  was 
given  by  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Stephens 
College. 

*         *         * 

Ellsivorth  Dent  Addresses  Arizona 
A-V  Education  Association  Meeting 

•k  Keynote  speaker  at  tlie  iwo-day 
meeting  of  leading  Soutiiwcstcrn  edu- 
cators attending  the  .\rizona  Audio- 
Visual  A((aPciation  Conference  at 
Tempe  recently  was  Ellsworth  C. 
Dent,  Director  of  Distrilnuion  for 
Coronet  Instructional  Films.  Panel 
discussions  and  seminars  also  fea- 
tiued  the  gathering  of  cit\  and  comi- 
ty school  executives  in  that  area, 
echoing  similar  state  groujs  meetings 
in  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 


■THE  BABY  SITTER' 


£ERL£SS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165    WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    19,    N.    Y. 


FKCC 

TCACHCRS 

GUIDE 


A  film  for  everyone: 
sfudenfs,  parenfs, 
educators.  Write  for 
Preview  print. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 
18  East  41  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SEE    and     HEAR 


Plans  .S7in/ji»iij  ^7'  I'"'  -^ntioiial  ttulio-Visunl 
Cotiveution  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago  July  2S-.lugiist  2 
•k  The  all-industry  National  Audio-Visual  Convention, 
joinih  sponsored  in  WKtO  h\  (uf  national  organizations 
in  iliis  (leld,  will  again  be  held  in  Chicaj^o's  Hotel  Slur- 
man,  opening  jidy  28  and  closing  August  2.  Reprc- 
scniaiixes  of  tile  sponsoring;  groups  met  in  Chieago  last 
month  lo  complete  pi. ins  lor  the  e\ent.  The  Kduca- 
lioii.il  l-iim  Library  Association  was  represented  bv 
C:arol\n  (iiiss,  Indiana  University,  and  Ford  Lender, 
l?ni\ersity  of  Midiigan:  the  Film  Ooiuk  il  of  America  by 
(.len  Bmch  and  Lanrin  Healy:  the  Michvesi  Forum  on 
Audio-\'isiial  Aids  b\  E.  C.  Waggoner  and  Orlin  Trapp; 
(he  National  Audio-Visual  Association  by  I'anl  Login 
and  Don  A\'hite;  and  the  Association  of  State  Aiidio- 
\isual  Diridors  b\  Syd  Alkire.  Here's  your  tcnlati\e 
program: 

1.  State  audiovisual  directors  will  meet  W'edncsdav 
and  Thursda},  fuly  21)  and  L'7. 

2.  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  28-29,  will  be  devoted 
to  EFLA  meetings,  with  group  sessions  dining  the  day 
and  general  meetings  and  screenings  in  the  evening. 

3.  Simda\,  July  .80,  ivill  featine  meetings  of  the  Film 
Coimcil  of  .America,  concluding  with  a  dinner  on  Sini- 
day  e\ening.  .\t  this  dinner,  a  number  of  pioneers  of 
the  visual  education  field,  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  t^venty  \ears  or  more  in  the  field,  will  be  honored. 

4.  The  N.AVA  Trade  Show  opens  Sunday,  July  30,  at 
1  p.  m.  with  more  than  a  hundred  exhibits  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  on  displav.  The  show  will  continue 
foiu-  da\s.  closing  ^\'ednesday,  August  2.  N.\\'.\  mem- 
bership sessions  will  be  held  at  9  a.m.  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday. 

5.  The  Midwest  Forum  ^vill  hold  sessions  on  Mon- 
da\-  afternoon  and  e\ening,  July  31.  The  newly  re-or- 
ganized Department  of  .\udio- Visual  Instruction,  NEA, 
has  been  invited  to  arrange  a  program  during  the  period 
of  the  con\ention. 

Fmiher  details  on  convention  and  trade  show  arrange- 
ments will  be  annoimced  in  the  next  issue. 
*         #         * 

Other  Important  Audio-Visual  Meetings  on  the 
Calendar  for  June  and  July  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 

•k  Clexeland's  pioneering  and  now  nationalh-known 
June  Film  Festival  will  be  held  the  third  successive  year 
on  June  13.  Sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Film  Council, 
this  e\ent  not  only  attracts  hundreds  of  local  program 
leaders  but  has  also  drawn  favorable  pidjlicitx  through- 
out the  nation. 

Six  categories  of  films  will  be  presented  in  special 
screening  sessions  during  the  one  day  festi\al.  These 
include  films  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Industrial  Relations, 
Informational,  Experimental,  Travel,  and  Religious 
Films.  The  Industrial  Relations  area  will  include  Free 
Enterprise,  Safety,  Sales  Promotion,  Public  Relations, 
and  Training  Films. 

"Oscars"  are  presented  to  films  selected  by  popular 
vote  of  the  audiences  attending  the  various  screenings. 
.An  evening  dinner  meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  13  will 
conclude  the  event. 

-k  The  .\udio-Visual  \Vorkshop  of  the  Ainerican  Li- 
brarv  .Association  will  also  be  held  in  Cleveland  on  July 
(continued    on    the    following   page) 
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AND  FOR  LEARNING 
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The  correct  use  ofi 
educational  film 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  SCIENCE 


Rent  these  films  from  your  State  or  local  educational 
film  library.  You  can  purchase  them  from- 


CASTIE  FILMS 


"KOOUCtO  ^'<  IJHirtD  WC'-O  "'*'S  INC 
1445  Pork  Avenue,   New  York   29.  N.  Y. 

For  further  information  about  these  films  and  2,000  other 
visual  aids  of  the  U.S.  Government,  mail  the  coupon  below: 

United  World  Films.  Inc  .  Producers  of  CASTLE  FILMS.  1445  Park  Ave.  NY  29,  NY. 

a   Send  me  further  information  about  the  5  films  listed  in  the  M3y  issue  of 
See  and    Hear. 

D  Send  me  the  1949  catalog  "U.  S.  Government  Films  for  School  and  Industry." 

and  the  1950  supplement 
D  I  have  the  1949  catalog   Send  me  the  1950  supplement. 


Nome. 

T.f/e 


Irtitiluhon. 
Add'esi 
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Pill'L  HOEFLER 
PRODIICTIOSS 
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PAUL  HOEFLER  .  .  . 
F.  R.  S.  S.,  explorer, 
naturalist,    producer. 


16MM    CLASSROOM 

COLOR-SOUND    FILMS 

1 1   min.  $80 


These   Five  Top  Quality  Films  Continue  To 
Lead     All     Others     In     Their     Classification 


*TUNA  FISHING 
♦DATE  CULTURE 


*TUNA  PACKING 
♦COTTON  PLANTING 


♦COTTON  —  Picking   and   Ginning 

(•BSW   —   J45    per    reel) 
Study  Guide  with  each  subiect 


GLACIER  PARK— CANADIAN   ROCKIES— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

Awarded  top  honors  and  an   "oscar"  at  the  Cleveland   Film   Festival 

YELLOWSTONE— GRAND  TETONS— 

22  min.  color-sound  $160.00 

r'roduced  and  Distributed   By 


T 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Sales  Division -612V2  So.  Ridg^ley  Dr.ve-  ■^^.    ■ 
los  Angeles  36,  Callforn.a    ;     -v  • 


I  Charter   Member — Allied    Independent    Producers. 


(continued  from  the  preceding  p.\ges) 

15  and  16.  Arthur  Mayer,  theatrical  executi\e  and  an 
international  consultant  on  factual  films,  will  be  the 
featured  banquet  speaker  at  the  Hotel  Hollendcn,  Sat- 
urday evening,  July  15.  John  M.  Cory,  AL.\  Executive 
.Secretary,  will  preside. 

Panel  programs  promise  interesting  tare  including  a 
session  on  Do  You  Know  a  Good  Film  When  You  See 
One?"  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  sessions  on 
Recordings,  Radio  and  Television  as  well  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  a  policy  statement  on  sponsored  films. 

Notes  About  Films  and  People  Who  Make  Them: 

•k  I'hat  new  and  highly-interesting  film  rc\  iewed  in  last 
mouth's  "Science  Visualized"  issue  of  See  &:  Hear  tilled 
Challenge-Science  Against  Cancer  is  now  being  handled 
by  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  6  North  Michigan 
.\venue,  Chicago  2,  as  exclusive  sales  agent  appointed  by 
the  Medical  Film  Institute.  Prints  are  $45  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
*  Filnifax  Productions  has  moved  to  new  and  larger 
cjuarters  at  10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York.  17,  according 
to  announcement  by  Henry  Clay  Gipson,  president. 
•k  The  first  mental  health  film  produced  bv  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Federal  Secinitv  Agency, 
Puiilic  Health  Service  is  Preface  to  A  Life,  a  28-minute 
sound  film.  It  was  formally  released  throughout  the 
country  during  Mental  Health  Week  April  23-29.  Castle 
Films  is  handling  print  sales  and  preview  print  requests 
should  be  directed  to  them  at  1445  Park  A\enue,  New 
York.  We  suggest  that  you  mention  See  &  Hear.  • 


an  outstanding  achievement  among  visual  teaching  aids  . . 


LIFE 


filmstrips  ,.An  color 

based  on 

life's  major  pictorial  essays 

in  the  fields  of 


HISTORY        ART        SCIENCE 

Filmstrips  available  now:  The  Atom;   The  Middle  Ages;  Heritage  of  the  Maya; 

Giotto's  Life  oj  Christ  and  18th  Century  England. 
Filmstrips  in  preparation:  Age  oJ  Exploration;  Michelangelo:  The  Sistine  Chapel; 

Emerson  s  New  England. 


$4.50  each,  including  Lecture  Notes  .  .  .  Average  50  frames 


llluilraled    booklet     inill 
be  mailed  on    request. 


LIFE  FILMSTRIPS  9  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Workshops  in  Inler^rotif)  Rilalious 
at  Seven   Vniversities  This  Summer 

♦  Moll'  tlian  ;!j0  ic.iihcis  ami  (oni 
nuinity  workers  are  cxpccuul  lo  ni 
roll  in  sc\en  workshops  in  iim-ri;ii)iii) 
relations  being  held  this  suninui  ai 
leailini;  American  iini\eisitits  inicler 
cooijerati\e  relations  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  (llirisiians  and 
Jews.  These  workshops  pro\  iile  an 
intensive  coiueiurateil  jjeriocl  ol 
training  in  the  techniques  and  skills 
needed  bv  teachers  to  make  an  elfec- 
ti\e  contribution  to  intergroiip  edu- 
cation. In  most  cases,  fellowshi])  aiil 
will  be  made  available  throii<;li 
NCCJ  regional  offices  to  help  the  par- 
ticipants meet  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  universities  included  are  Chi- 
cago, North  Carolina,  Rutgers,  Tex- 
as, Southern  California,  A\'estern  Re- 
serve, and  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. Inquiries  or  requests  for  fellow- 
ship aid  may  be  addressed  to  the 
nearest  regional  office  of  the  NCCJ. 

*  *  * 

Capacity  Audience  Attends  Previeiv 
of  Marriage  Films  at  Stephens 

-k  A  capacity  audience  of  civic  lead- 
ers, faculty  members  and  students 
from  Stephens  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  witnessed  the 
Columbia  preview  of  the  four  films 
made  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Text  Film 
division  in  Columbia  to  supplement 
the  textbook,  "Marriage  for  Mod- 
erns" by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Bowman,  head 
of  the  Home  and  Family  Division  at 
the  college. 

The  preview,  presented  on  Mon- 
day, March  20,  in  the  Stephens  Col- 
lege Assembly  Hall,  was  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bowman,  author 
of  the  book,  and  most  of  the  ninety- 
three  people  who  comprise  the  cast 
of  the  four  films,  were  present. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Bowman,  brief 
talks  were  made  on  the  occasion  by 
Dr.  Homer  Price  Rainey,  president 
of  Stephens  College,  by  Dr.  B.  Lamar 
Johnson,  Dean  of  Instruction  at 
Stephens,  and  by  Dr.  Robert  de  Kief- 
fer,  head  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
audio-visual  program  at  the  college. 

The  motion  pictures  were  made  by 
McGraw-Hill  after  they  conducted 
a  market  survey  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual needs  for  such  films,  and  they 
were  filmed  to  serve  as  springboards 
for  discussion  groups.  Subject  matter 
of  the  individual  films  includes  the 
choice  of  a  mate,  recognition  of  dif- 


FRITH  FILMS 


NEW    RELEASES 


Films  on  the  actual  procedures  of  the  United  States  Officials  who,  day  and  night,  in  peace- 
time and  in  war,  guard  our  borders  and  ports  of  entry.  How  do  those  men  prevent  foreign 
diseases  from  cjitcring  the  United  States?  How  do  they  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of  goods? 
What  laws  govern  people  who  enter  a  strange  country?  These  films  contain  information 
that  is  important  to  the  young  people  of  America.  The  lessons  are  real  and  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  subject  matter  is  exciting. 

The  films  contain  significant  material  for  upper  elementary  and  secondary  grades  studying 
geography,  social  studies,  public  health,  foreign  trade,  and  international  relations. 

THE  U.  S.  CUSTOMS  SAFEGUARDS  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

No.  358,  60O  ft.,  l6mm.,  color,  sound,  16  minutes,  price  S95.00 

The  fascinating  work  of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Inspectors  at  our  border  stations,  our  harbors, 
and  our  air  ports  of  entry.  Last  year  50  million  people  arrived  in  the  United  States  and 
were  examined  by  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service.  Detail  is  included  in  the  examination  of 
freighters  and  a  passenger  liner.  The  film  clearly  presents  the  suspense  of  people  crossing 
an  international  border.  Travelers  are  examined  by  a  machine  like  an  X-ray  machine  that 
sees  through  everything  except  hard  objects  such  as  metals  or  precious  stones.  The  search- 
ing squad  examines  a  ship  from  bow  to  stern  for  narcotics. 

GUARDIANS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HEALTH 

No.  359,  600  ft.,  16mm.,  color,  sound,  16  minutes,  price  $95.00 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Doctors  and  Quarantine  Inspectors  carefully  supervise  all  people 
entering  here  from  foreign  countries  so  that  no  disease  can  be  brought  into  the  United 
States.  In  this  film  a  plane  from  Mexico  passes  quarantine.  Ships  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America  present  different  health  problems,  and  the  Quarantine  Officers  carry  on 
their  work  with  tact  and  efficiency.  On  the  colorful  Mexican  border,  the  people  take  tests 
and  pass  the  medical  requirements-for  entry  into  the  United  States. 

UNITED   STATES   DEFENSE    AGAINST    FOREIGN    PLAGUE 

No.  360,  400  ft.,  I6mm.,  color,  sound,  11  minutes,  price  $65.00 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Sanitary  Inspectors  examine  all  ships  and  cargo  that  enter  the 
United  States.  You  will  enjoy  the  monkeys,  cats,  and  wild  animals  which  all  have  their 
special  laws.  An  inspector  examines  a  large  ship  and  calls  for  a  fumigation.  The  men  wear 
masks  and  work  in  pairs,  placing  the  discs  of  poison  gas  deep  into  the  holds  of  the  ship. 
Their  lives  depend  upon  their  teamwork  and  quick  thinking.  The  film  presents  many 
safeguards,  and  clearly  shows  how  our  government  shields  the  health  of  the  people  from 
foreign  plague. 

WE   DO    NOT    RENT 

FRITH  FILMS     1816  North  Highland  Ave.     Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


ferences  in  basic  personality  types, 
competition  between  marriage  and  a 
career,  and  the  necessity  of  basic  per- 
sonality harmony  between  marriage 

partners. 

*         *         * 

Johnstown  Teacher  Creates  Historic 
Map  to  Commemorate  Event 
♦  Miss  M.  Margaret  Greer,  teacher 
in  VV^estmont-Upper  Yoder  High 
school,  Westmont,  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  compiled  and  drawn  a 
historical  map  of  Johnstown  in  com- 
memoration of  the  city's  sesquiccii- 
icnnial. 

The  original  drawing  of  the  map 
embodies  manv  months  of  research. 


At  present,  the  map  is  in  the  process 
of  being  reproduced  in  New  York 
City.  Copies  will  be  made  available 
to  the  public  during  the  sescjuicen- 
teiniial  celebration. 

The  map  is  illustrated  in  six  colors. 
It  contains  drawings  of  many  present 
dav  Johnstown  buildings  as  well  as 
of  historical  structures  which  have 
vanished  into  the  city's  past. 

Miss  Greer,  who  resides  at  1618 
Sunshine  .Avenue,  Westmont,  is  a 
iiuiiiljcr  of  one  of  Johnstown's  oldest 
lamilies. 

Maps  suitable  for  framing  may  be 
purchased  for  $1.50  each  postpaid 
front  the  above  address. 


Teacher  Training  Symposium 


II 


Navajo  Children 

Mexican  Children 

Spanish  Children 

Irish  Children 

English  Children 

French  Children 

Children  of  Holland 

Children  of  Switzerland 

Children  of  China 

Children  of  Japan 

Navajo  Indians 

Painting  With  Sand 

People  of  Mexico 

People  of  Hawaii 

Pvgmies  of  Africa 

People  of  the  Congo 

Giant  People 

Using  the  Bank 

Irrigation  Farming 

Canals  of  England 

Making  Books 

Shell-Fishing 

Wheat  Farmer 

Corn  Farmer 

Story  of  Christopher  Columbus 

Orange  Grower 

People  of  Western  China 

Cattleman 

Cattle  Drive 

A  Visit  With  Cowboys 

Truck  Farmer 

Colonial  Children 

Our  Earth 

Development  of  Transportation 

Building  a  Highway 

Backward  Civilization 

Making  Electricity 

Making  Cotton  Clothing 

New  England  Fishermen 


Building  a  House 

Making  Bricks  for  Houses 

Making  Glass  for  Houses 

Copper— Mining  and  Smelting 

Day  at  the  Fair 

Public  Opinion 

Wastage  of  Human  Resources 

Eggs 


Are  you  using 


Southeastern  States 


the  more  than  109 


Water  Power 


EBFilms  on 


Eskimo  Children 


Order  from  your  nearest  rent- 
ol  library,  or  request  preview 
prints  from  EBFilms  and  add 
these  subjects  to  your  own  li- 
brary. 


Brazil 
Consumption  of  Foods 
Production  of  Foods 
Distribution  of  Foods 
Building  America's  Houses 
Gas  For  Home  and  Industry 
City  Water  Supply 
Southwestern  States 
Northwestern  States 
Far  Western  States 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada 
Industrial  Provinces  of  Canada 
Argentina 


Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 

Pacific  Canada 

Colonial  Expansion 

Land  Of  Mexico 

Discovery  and  Exploration 

Central  America 

Chile         _ 

Australia 
British  Isles 
Iberian  Peninsula 
Immigration 
Forest  Produces 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
Peru 
Bread 

West  Indies 
Alaska 

Middle  States 
Forest  Grows 
Airplane  Changes  Our  World  Map 
James  Fen i more  Cooper 
^■'ashington  Irving 
Your  Voice 

Where  Will  You  Hide? 
Productivity— Key  to  Plenty 
Distributing  America's  Goods 
Defending  The  City's  Health 
Wool 
Cotton 
Paper 
Democracy 
Despotism 
Petroleum 
Development  of  Communication 
Growth  of  Cities 
Arteries  of  the  City 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Science  and  Agriculture 
Forest  Conservation 
Industrial  Revolution 
Chemistry  and  a  Changing  World 
Animals  in  Modern  Life 
Machine  Maker 
Northeastern  States 
French-Canadian  Children 
Colombia  and  Venezuela 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  inc. 

Wilmetta,  lllinqis 
NEW     YORK     •     lONDON     •     CHICAGO     •     BOSTON     •     ATLANTA     •     DALLAS     •     PASADENA 
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SEE    and     HEAR 


VISUALIZING  OUR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A  Guest  Editorial  by  Lawrence  H.  Dennis 

Executive  Secretary,   The  American  Vocational  Association,   Inc. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AUDIOAISUAL  AIDS  to  the 
learning  processes  which  constitute  tlic  task  of 
the  American  schools  has  been  well  established. 
It  is  recogni/eci  that  the  larger  part  of  all  ecliuational 
experiences  are  \isual,  auditory,  or  nianipidati\c-  a!id 
that  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  comprehend  a  new 
idea  is  made  easier  if  all  three  avenues  of  experience 
are  used.  Verbalism,  or  the  use  of  textbooks  alone, 
has  not  pro\ed  the  fastest  way  to  effective  understand- 
ing, for  t}ie  printed  pnge  can  have  little  meaning  to 
an  individual  unless  he  has  within  his  experiences  the 
sense  perceptions  to  scwe  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
interpretation.  The  addition  of  audio-visual  aids  pro- 
vides these  necessary  sense  perceptions  and,  by  making 
use  of  one  or  more  channels  of  learning,  brings  aboiu 
better  comprehension  and  retention  of  subject  matter. 
The    .\udio-Visual    Technique    Is    Welcomed 

E\ery  li\e  teacher  is  alert  to  enrich  and  to  \i\ifv 
the  curricuhmi  and  realizes  that  all  types  of  materials 
must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  improving  instruction. 
Teachers  of  vocational  education  welcome  the  develop- 
ment of  audio-visual  aids  with  their  usual  jubilance 
over  an\  tcchnicjue  which  promises  to  promote  efficient 
teaching  and  effective  learning.  Teaching  aids  of  some 
sort  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  every  portion  of  the 
vocational  education  field,  with  ecjuipmem  ranging 
from  the  commercial  sound  motion  pictures  and  chart 
materials  to  personally-developed  demonstration  equip- 
ment. .\udio-visual  aids  have  definite  place  and  \alue 
as  teaching  tools  in  all  phases  of  the  vocational  arts. 
They  are  of  help  in  imparting  informatic^n  and  in 
demonstrating  and  teaching  skills.  They  help  students 
to  learn  to  sew  a  straight  seam  and  to  understand  the 
need  for  soil  conservation:  they  help  to  clarify  the 
intricacies  of  machinery  and  to  teach  the  manipulation 
of  hand  tools.  The  thousand  and  one  things  which 
must  be  taught  and  mastered  in  the  many  and  complex 
phases  of  vocational  education  are  made  easier  and 
more  understandable  by  the  intelligent  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  in  instruction. 

Vocational  teachers  are  aniong  those  who  have  taken 
most  readily  to  the  audio-visual  medium.  They  do  not 
rely  heavily  on  books  in  their  teaching  but  emphasize 
learning  by  doing.  Demonstrations  of  how  to  do  a 
special  task  are  an  essential  part  of  instruction  and  here 
the  teacher  can  take  advantage  of  all  the  many  audio- 
visual aid  techniques.  .Another  reason  why  vocational 
teachers  take  to  the  audio-visual  aid  medium  is  that 
mechanical  equipment  is  often  involved  —  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  is,  as  a  rule,  no  problem  for  the  vocational 
instructor.  In  many  schools,  a  vocational  instructor  has 
become  the  specialist  in  audio-visual  aids  and  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
a  program  of  visual  aids  in  instruction  in  a  school 
system. 

The  war-training  programs  gave  a  timely  impetus  to 


the  use  of  various  interest-getting  devices  which  cause 
concentration  of  aiuniion  and  thereby  accelerate  learn- 
ning.  The  use  of  aiidio-v  isual  materials  was  not  a  new 
idea,  but  the  desperate  need  for  making  the  most  of  all 
instruciional  time  led  to  ihe  intensive  development  of 
teaching  aids  and  wide  experimentation  with  new  types 
of  supplementary  teaching  devices.  Perhaps  it  required 
a  war  and  its  demands  for  immediate  and  efficient 
training  to  give  new  life  and  growth  to  these  well-known 
techniques  of  instruction.  The  results  of  the  accelerated 
training  courses  given  by  the  armed  forces  were  a  chal- 
lenging ev  idencc  in  favor  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 

Teachers  Need  to  Know  How  to  Use  Films 

With  the  value  of  this  type  of  teaching  assistance 
firmly  established,  the  problem  for  educators  in  ihc 
vocational  fields  bccoims  one  of  developing  nuthods 
and  jjiograms  to  accomplish  the  goals  inherent  in 
desirable  visual  aids  activities.  When  adequately  in- 
structed, teachers  can  use  an  increased  number  of  the 
visual  materials  at  their  disposal.  A  lack  of  information 
aboiu  existing  niateiial,  a  lack  of  ai>preciation  of  their 
educational  value,  and  a  lack  of  skill  in  their  use  ini- 
doubtedly  prevents  maximum  use.  These  handicaps 
could  be  overcome  by  improved  training  coinses  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Many  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions are  now  becoming  equipped  wMth  proper  facili- 
ties to  offer  adetjuate  courses  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  in  the  making  and  use  of  audio-visual 
aids. 

It  requires  no  soothsayer  to  predict  an  ever-increasing- 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  every  field  of  human 
activity.  Industrv.  i)usiness,  the  professions,  and  govern- 
ment will  extend  their  use  of  films  and  like  materials 
to  create  further  public  interest  in  their  work.  It  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  give  young 
people  the  experience  with  various  mediums  of  com- 
nuuiication  with  which  they  will  deal  as  adults.  The 
schools  will  cxj)crieiue  increasing  use  of  audio-visual 
material  because  of  the  impact  of  their  use  in  oiu-of- 
school  situations. 

A  Responsibility   of   Vocational   Education 

\ocaiional  education  has  a  particular  responsibility 
in  this  connection.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid 
change,  and  technological  advances  are  so  great  that 
assimilation  becomes  a  major  problem.  It  is  important 
for  workers  to  understand  the  new  developments  in 
their  fields  and  to  realize  the  implications  of  new  tools 
and  new  processes.  To  do  this  it  is  essential  that  we  use* 
the  senses  of  sight  and  sound  lo  provide  vicarious  ex- 
periences to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  time,  ^'oimg 
people  need  the  assistance  of  audio-visual  materials  in 
their  learning  experiences  in  school  —  they  need  to 
luielerstand  how  to  utilize  audicj-visual  aids  in  maintain- 
ing their  place  in  the  adult  society.  This  is  the  challenge 
which  teachers  of  vocational  education  must  accept.    • 
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by  L   H.  Caldwell 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 

at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 

Pittsburg,    Kansas 


FUNCTIONAL  PICTURE  STORY 
photographs  especially  prepared 
by  the  Photography  Division,  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Education — 
H.  W.  Wichers,   Instructor. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  BROADEN  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THOSE  OF  us  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  witli  Vocational 
education  students  will  agree  that  men  and  wom- 
en in  this  field  soon  develop  a  marked  charac- 
teristic: they  prefer  graphic  learning  situations  which 
allow  them  to  observe,  examine,  and  to  "do."  The  re- 
verse can  also  be  stated:  that  they  have  little  patience 
with  long  \crbal  explanations  and  instructions.  While 
this  is  also  true  of  students  in  any  area— more  true 
than  most  of  us  will  admit,  the  vocational  education 
student  resists  methods  which  are  loaded  with  the  use 
ol  abstractions  and  considers  that  "doing"  is  often 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end  to  be  gained  in  any 
learning  process. 

Vocational  education  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Clollege  of  Pittsburg  is  an  important  phase  of  the  school 
program.  The  school  was  originally  founded  for  in- 
struction in  "practical"  work,  and  named  the  State 
Manual  Training  Normal.  Most  of  the  vocational 
work  is  located  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, which  also  includes  Industrial  Arts  Education. 
Major  emphasis  is   placed  on   producing  vocationally 


competent  graduates,    and    teachers    of    the    industrial 
arts. 

V^ocational  education  deals  both  intensively  and 
extensively  with  first-hand  experiences.  So  do  audio- 
visual aids.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  audio-visual 
aids  are  particularly  usable  in  vocational  courses. 

^Vhile,  in  years  past,  the  search  for  direct  means 
for  bringing  learning  experience  before  the  student 
or  apprentice  as  he  learned  about  machines,  ended 
with  the  actual  bringing  of  the  roller-mounted  engine 
into  the  classroom,  we  have  additional  and  improved 
means  today.  To  bring  the  whole  engine  into  the 
classroom  does  not  admit  that  there  are  times  when 
parts  or  processes  deeply  hidden  in  the  interior  re- 
cesses of  the  motor  cannot  be  observed.  Two  alter- 
natives are  possible:  (1)  to  dismantle  the  motor  and 
observe  the  part,  and  (2)  to  resort  to  1950  learning 
technic|ucs  a\ailable  in  sound  motion-pictine  films 
which  actually  take  the  learner  right  into  the  interior 
of  the  mechanism  itself  and  there,  through  clever  ani- 

(CONTINUED    ON    PACE     16    FOLLOWING    PICTURES) 


The  blackboard  is  another  time-honored  device  in  ]«<)!)■ 
ably  every  \ocational  shop  or  classroom.  But  as  with 
the  demonstration,  capable  vocational  instructors  seek 
to  improve  their  blackboard  techniques  or  add  variety. 


Third-dimensional  presentation  is  not  ^ery  prc\alent, 
but  finds  particular  application  in  drafting.  The  special 
viewing  spectacles  are  an  essential  part  of  the  procedure 
of  usiiio  the  three-dimensional  slides. 


The  scale  model  is  used  also  as  a  guide  for  drafting  and 
design.  It  may  be  made  to  full  scale  or  partial  scale.  It 
may  be  made  of  the  actual  material,  or  be  made  of  sub- 
stitute material,  such  as  paper  or  cardboard.  Such 
models  serve  well  to  supplement  the  blueprint  or  other 
drawing,  for  specific  parts  of  a  total  design.  They  are 
also  easily  stored  for  future  use. 


The  enlarged  model  is  extensively  used  in  vocational 
learning,  either  the  enlarged  or  the  miniature  form. 
The  enlarged  model  is  an  example  of  doing  with  reality 
what  projection  does  with  pictorial  material,  making  it 
large  enough  that  detail  can  be  shown  more  clearly  and 
so  that  groups  can  view  it  to  better  advantage.  An 
example  of  the  enlarged  model  is  the  micrometer  shown. 


Symbolic  diagrams  find  special  application  to  radio  and 
other  areas  of  electricity.  They  are  an  essential  element 
of  teaching,  and  the  skill  in  using  them  is  an  essential 
skill  in  the  trade. 


Some  other  devices,  or  combinations  of  devices  devel- 
oped by  vocational  teachers  almost  defy  naming.  This 
electromotive  device,  a  combination  of  the  real  thing 
plus  simplified  wiring  shows  motor  \\iiiding. 


Chart  material  is  plentiful  for  vocational  work.  Teach- 
er-made charts,  explaining  such  things  as  compression 
ratio  or  valve  timing  in  auto  mechanics,  when  carefully 
done,  undoubtedly  sa\e  in  the  long  run,  although  they 
take  considerable  time  to  produce. 


Other  senses  receive  consideration  in  all  \ocational 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  visual  and  auditor) .  An  illus- 
tration is  this  demonstration  of  the  viscosity  of  oil.  As- 
suredly the  "feel"  of  siufaccs  and  textures  is  a  most 
important  ingredient  in  any  worker's  skill. 
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In  the  education  of  better  vocational  teachers,  two  fac- 
tors miglu  be  particularly  emphasized:  the  improve- 
ment ot  techniques  oi:  presentation,  such  as  the  demon- 
stration, and  gaining  ])roficiency  in  the  use  of  the  newer 
projection  machines  and  devices.  Sound  projectors  are 
of  course  the  most  complicated  of  these,  but  mechanical- 
ly-adcpt  \ocationaI  teachers  master  them  in  short  order. 


The  mockup  was  developed  extensively  during  the  ^var, 
giving  the  vocational  teacher  many  examples  to  follow, 
in  developing  others  for  his  own  use.  The  Link  trainer 
is  an  exaiuple  of  the  working  type  of  mockup.  Others 
of  a  static  nature  can  be  constructed,  illustrating  essen- 
tial parts  of  operations  or  processes,  stripped  of  coin- 
jilexities.    The  making  of  mockups  is  time-consuming. 


(  C  O  N  r I N  U  E  D       FROM       THE       PRECEDING       PAGE) 

maiion,  allow  the  viewer  to  see  what  actually  trans- 
jjircs  as  the  entirely  sealed-up  motor  goes  through  its 
hidden  cycle  of  intake,  compression,  power  stroke,  and 
exhaust. 

While  today  the  paint  spraying  demonstration  may 
i)c  tlic  best  demonstration  in  its  field,  or  the  field  trip 
may  be  the  best  way  of  seeing  some  actual  conditions 
in  industry,  subsequent  discussion  again  and  again  re- 
\eals  the  fact  that,  in  today's  great  industries,  more  ex- 
planation than  can  be  gained  from  observation  itself, 
is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sound  motion-picture  film 
and  its  companion,  the  filmstrip,  arc  being  added  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  to  \ocational  education. 
•k  Motion  pictures  play  a  dynamic  part  in  vocational 
education.  They  show  processes,  devices,  operations, 
and  materials.  They  show  sources  of  materials,  work- 
ing coiuliiions,  views  of  related  jol)s,  safety  require- 
ments, and  other  related  job  information,  although 
this  mav  not  be  considered  \ocational  in  the  strictest 
seirse  of  the  term.  Vocational  teachers  connnonly  rely 
rather  completely  on  the  use  of  the  actual  machine 
or  operation.  They  sometimes  overlook  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  motion  picture,  particularly  in  showing 
what  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  working  :vith  the 
"real  tiling"  .  .  .  such  as  what  goes  on  within  the 
welding  arc  or  flame  and  the  pool  of  metal  ...  or 
operations  that  move  too  fast  for  the  eye  to  catcli,  which 
can  be  slowed  down  by  slow-motion  photography  .  .  . 
or  parts  of  a  machine  or  process  which  are  loo  small 
to  be  seen,  even  on  dose  inspection. 

The  film  aids  situations  where  quarters  aie  too 
cramped  to  get  a  group  dose  to  a  machine  so  they 
can  see  to  advantage.  It  makes  understandable  com- 
plex mo\emcnts  or  processes  which  need  to  be  snipped 
of  at  least  part  of  their  complexities  to  be  understood. 
1 1    presents   expert   demonstrations   which    can    be    re- 


peated as  many  times  as  desired,  always  repeated  the 
same  way.  The  many  advantages  or  aspects  of  the 
large  shop  and  of  industry  itself  are  brought  into  the 
shop  class. 

Filmsirips  for  discussion  find  -many  examples  in 
\ocational  education,  particularly  those  based  on  or 
correlated  with  a  motion  picture  film.  Much  was  done 
during  the  war  with  this  type  of  aid,  and  vocational 
teachers  can  profit  by  the  wide  selection  of  filmstrips 
and  films  available.  Related  areas  are  also  well  served 
by  filmstrips— such  as  the  safety  field.  The  related 
text-film  series  or  "visual  aids  unit"  consisting  of  films, 
strips,  and  correlated  textbook  or  manual  is  especially 
helpful  to  the  vocational  instructor  and  to  his  class. 

In  the  complete  vocational  education  situation,  the 
new  materials  of  instruction  will  be  used  when  they 
can  accomplish  learning  objectives  in  a  manner  which 
is  of  increased  effectiveness.  In  many  situations  the 
sound  motion-picture  film  alone  can  reach  out  and 
bring  in  the  actual  filmic  record  of  the  experience 
which  is  sought  even  though  it  may  exist  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  classroom  itself. 

Objective:   More  Learning  in  Less  Time 

In  learning  how  to  read  the  calibrated  scale  on 
the  micrometer,  the  student  may  learn  best  from  an 
enlarged  model  just  as  later  a  motion-picture  fihn  ex- 
planation may  fix  his  iinpiessions.  The  "best"  leani- 
ng tool  may  in  another  situation  be  the  scale  model, 
or  a  chart  of  a  process.  Other  learning  needs  may 
call  for  the  use  of  cutaways,  of  diagrammatic  presenta- 
tion on  the  blackboard,  or  of  a  simple  three-dimen- 
sional drawing  or  sketch. 

In  any  learning  situation  the  thinking  instructor 
will  ask  himself  this  question:  what  material  of  in- 
sliiirlion  or  combinations  of  the  same  ivill  allow  me 
/')  achieve  effective  understanding  and  the  mastery  of 
skill  in  the  least  amount  of  time?  • 
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How    Our    Schools    Use    Audio -Visual    Materials 
to   improve   the   Quality   of  Vocational    Education 

by  John  A.  Kubiak 

Wisconsin   State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


THE  AViscoNsix  Schools  for  \'or:ition;il  and  Adult 
Education  use  audio-visual  films  and  fihnstrips 
as  one  of  a  number  of  different  approaches 
aimed  to  appeal  to  dilferent  learner  ciiaractcristics. 
Their  cnrollecs  consist  of  juveniles  helvvecn  11  and  18 
with  or  without  high  school  diplomas,  yoimg  adults 
in  need  of  training  or  retraining,  and  older  citizens 
interested  in  self-improvement. 

All  come  seeking  some  type  of  educational  adjust- 
ment. Therefore,  since  all  educational  oflerings  are 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  a  special  group  of  people 
is  being  serxed.  the  educational  offerings  are  planned 
to  find  response  through  one  or  more  of  their  most 
highly  developed  receptive  senses:  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell. 

This  education  has  accepted  the  fact  that  these 
people  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  through  the  sense 
of  sight  than  through  any  other  sense;  that  applying 
stimuli  to  several  senses  in  combination  will  be  most 
effective.  Since  all  instruction  offered  in  these  schools 
has  limited  and  specific  objectives  and  is  closely  geared 
to  attain  inmiediate  goals,  all  teaching  devices  are 
given  full  play  in  the  over-all  program. 

Each  Type  of  Aid  Serves  Its  Purpose 

This  diversitv  of  aids  enables  them  to  offer  coiuses 
in  terms  of  the  person  who  is  to  acquire  them,  not  in 
terms  of  content  itself:  the  luiskilled  become  skilled, 
the  untrained  achic\e  training;  the  ignorant  informa- 
tion, the  bored  enthusiasm;  the  narrow  broaden  their 
outlook  and  the  hopeless  their  confidence. 

Each  separate  aid  is  recognized  for  its  specific  scr\- 
ice.  For  example,  in  a  course  on  radio,  types  of  an- 
tennas, the  choice  of  aids  for  effective  instruction  is: 
the  opaque  projector,  first.  Next  in  order  are  charts, 
blackboards,  motion  pictincs,  photo  slides,  handmade 
slides,  models,  and  demonstrations. 

In  the  following  broad  areas  of  instruction,  the  use 
of  audio-visual  films  and  fihnstrips  ranks  first: 

1.  Motivating  occupational  interests 

2.  Meetinsf  readinsr  inabilities  and  deficiencies 

3.  Adjusting  adults 

Although  juveniles  of  varied  educational  back- 
grounds are  enrolled  on  a  part-tiine  or  full-time  basis 
depending  on  their  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
status,  the  purpose  of  their  schooling  has  narrowed 
down  to  that  of  preparing  for  a  job.  The  question  f)l 
what  job  is  best  suited  to  their  individual  capacities 
becomes  an  immediate  concern  of  the  school.  It  is 
approached  realistically. 

During  the  testing  and  counseling  period,  films 
dealing  with  exploratory  experiences  are  provided 
dealing  with  the  acti\ities  in  trade  or  technical  occupa- 


tions in  agriculture,  in  business,  and  in  homcmaking. 
.\ttention  is  centered  in  these  films  on  the  worker  and 
what  he  does.  A  few  sample  films  used  for  this  pur- 
jjose  are:  The  Woodicnrkrr.  Machinist  and  Tnolmaker, 
Engineering,  Radio  and  Television.  Automotive  Serv- 
ices, Nursing. 

The  young  person  who  had  dropped  out  of  high 
school  lor  economic  or  sciiolasiic  reasons  is  given  need- 
ed diicction  with  the  aid  of  such  films  as:  Finding 
Your  Liir  Work.  I  Want  a  Job,  A  Thousand  Hours. 

Help   in   Overcoming   Reading   Handicap 

Audio-\isual  (ilms  and  fihnstrips  are  being  used 
very  effectively  in  surmounting  the  handicai)s  in  read- 
ing. The  program  of  testing  in  our  \ocatioiial  schools 
has  discovered  that  the  school  "drop  outs"  and  un- 
adjusted youth  ha\e  some  measure  of  reading  in:djil- 
ity  or  deficiency,  or  both. 

This  program  of  teaching  through  the  eye,  or  eye 
and  ear  at  the  same  time,  is  based  on  several  sound 
con\ictions:  85%  of  human  knowledge  is  absorbed 
through  the  sense  of  sight;  many  individuals  cannot 
form  abstract  images  by  reading  or  hearing  words, 
or  they  may  e\en  form  entirely  wrong  ones  since  we 
all  interpret  the  world  about  us  in  terms  of  our  own 
background  or  experience. 

A  major  part  of  the  things  people  learn  through 
the  ear  are  forgotten  in  a  relativel)'  short  time  and, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  accurateh'  what  is  heard.  Things 
(continued    on    the   f  o  l  l  o  w  I  n  c;    p  a  r.  e) 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
people  see  make  a  more  lasting  impression  and  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  recalling  the  object  or  process  with 
increasing  accuracy.  Finally,  mental  images  created 
through  stimuli  to  eyes  and  ears  at  the  same  time  be- 
come \i\ id  and  can  be  recalled  easily. 

Films  and  filmstrips  have  first  choice  for  approach- 
ing these  goals;  from  among  all  other  aids  they  have 
the  added  characteristics  of  motion  and  the  aura  of 
entertainment,  both  of  which  create  and  hold  interest. 
Many  films  are  used  to  instruct  in  social  behavior, 
democracy,  and  training  the  needed  skills  for  a  job. 
They  follow  the  pattern  of:  Ottr  National  Govern- 
metit.  Amazing  America,  Americans  All,  Toward  Uni- 
ty. 

Typical  Film  Use  in  Foundry  Practice 

As  an  illustration  of  teaching  a  skill  with  the  de- 
pendence in  the  main  on  sound  films,  a  course  on 
foundry  practice  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  film 
titles  themselves  tell  the  story.  For  bench  moulding, 
the  audio-visual  aids  used  are:  Molding  With  a  Loose 
Pattern,  Molding  With  a  Split  Pattern,  Molding  With 
a  Gated  Pattern,  Molding  Part  Having  a  Vertical 
Core,  Making  a  Simple  Core;  in  floor  molding  the  films 
deal  with:  Molding  a  Horizontal  Cored  Part,  Mold- 
ing With  a  Three-Part  Flask,  Molding  Part  With  Deep 
Green  Sand  Core,  and  Molding  a  Valve  Body. 

High  school  giaduate  enrollees  find  these  voca- 
tional school  audio-visual  aided  courses  time  savers. 
Their  previous  educational  achievements  increase  their 
sensory  perception.  The  imjiression  of  images  is  rapid 
and  deep  enabling  them  to  become  proficient  in  their 
"doing"  training  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Since 
proficiency  in  a  skill  is  the  criteria  of  readiness  for 
a  job,  placement  of  these  trainees  often  follows  quick- 
ly after  their  contact  with  their  local  \ocational  schools. 

In  the  adult  division  of  our  vocational  schools, 
subject  matter  must  have  substance  while  being  pre- 
sented. Adult  minds  are  often  found  rusty  at  first, 
but  they  know  what  they  want  and  will  not  stand  by, 
should  flimsy  material  and  dull  teaching  lie  offered. 
The  courses  aim  to  start  where  the  adult  is  and  end 
where  he  xvants  to  be.  The  units  arc  simple  and  made 
vivid  by  visual  presentation. 

While,  in  general,  instruction   is  offered  adults  to 


Skilfli.  production  of  training  films  by  expert  hands  is 
illuslrfited  by  this  setup  shot  in  the  studio  of  Audio  Pro- 
ductions,  Inc.     An    aircraft    engine   scene    is    being   made. 


meet  any  interest  expressed  by  a  sufficient  number, 
subjects  perennially  popular  both  in  day  time  and  eve- 
ning classes  fall  into  three  categories:  trade-extension, 
homemaking  and  general  improvement. 

A  machinist  comes  to  an  evening  trade-extension 
class  to  perfect  himself  in  the  operation  of  a  vertical 
milling  machine.  He  is  instructed  with  the  aid  of  films 
such  as:  Using  a  Shell  End  Mill,  Milling  a  Helical 
Groove,  Cutting  a  Round  End  Keyway,  Milling  a  Cir- 
cular T-Slot. 

Films  Help  the  Feminine  Learner  Too 

An  ambitious  office  girl  decides  to  improve  her 
efficiency.  Several  sessions  at  night  school  which  are 
spot-lighted  by  films  such  as  Advanced  Typing,  Short 
Cuts,  Maintenance  of  Office  Machines,  enable  her  to 
master  time-saving  techniques. 

A  young  wife  spends  profitable  afternoons  in  a  near- 
by vocational  school  learning  about  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion, Growth  and  Development  of  Family  Members, 
Health,  Safety,  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  Manage- 
ment of  Family  Resources,  Home  Improvement  and 
Housing.  She  carries  away  vivid  images  of  approved 
homemaking  practices  from  such  films  as:  For  Health 
and  Happiness,  Care  of  the  New  Born  Baby,  Bath- 
ing the  Bed  Patient,  Home  Safe  Home,  A  Passport 
to  Health,  Managing  the  Family  Income,  The  Daiun 
of  Better  Living. 

An  apprentice  during  one  of  his  half  days  which 
he  spends  each  week  in  the  vocational  school  will  find 
his  lesson  detailed  by  films.  If  he  is  a  carpenter  ap- 
prentice, his  instruction  on  blueprint  reading  will  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  film:  Section  Vieics  and  Pro- 
jections, Finish  Marks.  It  will  help  him  follow  the 
first  layouts  given  him  by  his  employer. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  devotion  of  adults  seek- 
ing self-improvement  in  evening  classes  at  their  neigh- 
borhood vocational  schools  is  fostered  by  the  enjoy- 
ment they  receive  from  the  instruction  which  is  always 
enlivened  by  supplementary  devices. 

Teachers  in  arts,  crafts,  music,  current  problems, 
everyday  psychology,  language  study,  and  creative  writ- 
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in<(  vary  the  nionotoin  of  repetition,  siiimilatc  the 
imaginations  and  enrich  their  students'  experiences 
l)\  judicious  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Often  tliese  make 
it  |)ossil)le  to  present  a  necessary  concrete  idea  of  a 
process,  or  present  satisfactorily  complicated  processes 
in  comprehensive  detail. 

Pupil  study  guides  have  been  developed  bv  in- 
structors in  cooperation  with  their  students  and  are 
used  generally  by  the  pupils  whenever  a  film  is  shown 
as  part  of  the  lesson.  The  one  used  in  homemaking 
classes  is  a  typical  example.  These  are  the  items  in- 
cluded: Title  of  film.  Correlated  with  (name  of  home- 
making  unit) ,  Date,  Pupil's  Name,  Objectives  of  Les- 
son, Brief  Description  of  what  to  look  for  in  film, 
Questions  for  class  discussion.  List  of  references  on 
lesson.  Application  which  may  be  made. 

The  films  and  filmstrips  mentioned  in  this  article 
are  all  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education.   They  belong  to  a  grow- 


ing library  of  audio-visual  fdins  and  fdmstrijis  which 
is  housed  and  supervised  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Bureau  of  X'isual  Instruction.  It  is  at  the  disposal 
of  all  vocational  schools  in  the  state  ff)r  a  small  service 
charge.  Each  booking  of  no  more  than  three  films  may 
be  used  for  one  week. 

The  bookings  are  made  to  the  director  of  the  school, 
or  to  someone  of  the  regidar  staff  designated  by  him. 
Insured  parcel  post  or  express  transportation  is  used 
depending  on  which  service  is  the  more  economical. 
I'he  user  is  liable  for  any  damage  to  films  and  film- 
strips  while  in  his  possession.  Bookings  which  include 
the  films  Using  Visual  Aids  in  Training,  or  Tips  for 
Tcadirrs.  or  Gix'ing  a  Shop  Demonstration  are  made 
with  noticeable  frequency.  In-service  training  of  its 
teachers  by  audio-visual  aids  is  consistent  with  the 
realistic  program  of  education  maintained  by  the 
Schools  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  • 


Specific    Areas    of    Vocational    Education 
with  Related  Materials  for  Classroom  Application 


by  A.  J.  Mickelsen 

Visual   Aids  Counselor,   Milwaukee  Vocational  and  Adult  Schools 


IT  IS  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  at  this  time  that  sound 
films  and  filmstrips  (silent  and  sound)  used  as  sup- 
plemental tools  of  instruction  can  and  do  contribute 
much  to  general  education.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  point  out  specific  instances  where  these  aids 
are  used  to  advantage  in  vocational  education. 

,\n  analysis  of  how  vocational  education  functions 
will  bear  out  the  above  statement.  The  vocational 
teacher  in  any  area  has  the  responsibility  of  turning 
out  a  worker  who  can  get  and  hold  a  job  in  business 
or  industry.  Vocational  education  aims  to  teach  basic 
skills  and  abilities  and  the  great  body  of  related  in- 
formation considered  essential  to  a  competent  worker. 
This  related  information  consists  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, drawing,  technology  —  information  dealing  with 
occupational  knowledge,  understandings  and  attitudes. 
Sound  films,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  filmstrips  are  used 
to  improve  the  instruction  in  the  development  of  skills 
and  in  the  building  up  of  a  useable  body  of  related 
information. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  related  information  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  "doing"  activities  of  the  learner.  If  the  in- 
formation given  is  vital  and  adequate  the  "doing" 
becomes  more  purposeful.  Sound  films  and  filmstrips 
help  greatly  in  teaching  related  information. 

The  so-called  skill  films,  those  designed  to  teach 
operational  skills  are  used  in  our  vocational  education 
program.  We  know  from  experience  with  scores  of 
these  films  which  are  really  talking  lesson  units  that 
they   get   learners   started   on   acquiring   skills    in    less 


time,  with  tnore  to  work  with  and  with  a  greater  de- 
sire to  learn  than  any  other  method  yet  devised. 

Sound  films,  supported  by  silent  and  sound  film- 
strips,  help  solve  The  Why,  The  What,  and  The  How 
of  teaching.  In  short,  audio-visual  aids  are  used  to 
good  advantage  in  motivation,  they  are  used  to  in-' 
crease  the  amount  of  material  taught  and  they  are 
used  to  solve  "how"  problems  in  teaching  in  their 
own  unique  way. 

Setting  Up  Effective  Use  of  Audio-Visual  .\ids 

In  order  that  teachers  properly  utilize  these  aids 
it  is  necessary:  (1)  That  they  be  taught  their  value 
and  proper  use.  At  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  and 
Adult  Schools,  the  In-Service  Training  course  offers 
this  instruction.  (2)  Aids  must  be  available  when 
needed.  Basic  films  and  strips  that  teachers  use  reg- 
ularly are  in  our  library.  (3)  Shops  and  classrooms 
must  be  equipped  for  showing.  We  have  set  up  our 
rooms  for  projection  and  have  enough  projectors  to 
satisfv  the  present  demand. 

Aids  That  Improve  Vocational  Education 

To  better  show  how  aids  are  used,  a  list  of  title 
of  aids  follows,  which  are  used  in  specific  areas.  The 
listing  will  be  by  no  means  complete,  but  will  be 
broad  enough  to  show  a  wide  appreciation. 
Machine  Drawing:  (Text  used:  French's  Engineering 
Drawing) .  The  seven  films  (with  strips)  correlated 
with  this  text  are  in  our  liiirarx  for  use  when  needed. 
This  is  a  difficult  course,  but  these  films  and  strips  have 
(continued   on   the  following   page) 
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(continued     from     the     preceding     page) 
helped  to  teach  it.  Read  what  one  drafting  teacher  has 
to  say: 

"These  teaching  aids  are  a  tremendous  help  to  the 
teacher.  They  explain  clearly  and  rapidly  and  in  an 
interesting  way  the  various  phases  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing." 

Electrical  Machinery:  In  this  course  all  phases  of  elec- 
tricity are  taught.  Some  of  the  films  used  in  teaching 
this  subject  are  :  1.  Inductance;  2.  Capacitance;  3.  Ro- 
tating Magnetic  Fields:  and  4.  Motor  Control,  etc. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  this  course  for  three 
years  has  this  to  say  of  their  value.  "I  have  found  these 
films  to  be  very  effective  and  easy  to  use.  .  .  .  Phases  of 
electricity  which  arc  difficult  to  explain,  and  pictures  in 
books  are  very  efficiently  and  thoroughly  covered  in  this 
manner.  In  showing  these  technical  films,  the  stop' 
mechanism  of  the  projector  is  used  often  to  allow  time 
for  explanations  of  difficult  sections.  The  use  of  the 
accompanying  film  strips  has  been  found  helpful  in  the 
discussion  following  the  showing." 
Pattern  Making  and  Foundry:  In  this  area,  basic  films 
which  give  specific  information  on  how  to  perform  cer- 
tain jobs  are  available.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
these  films,  consider  the  following  film  titles:  Charging 
and  Operating  a  Cupola;  Molding  a  Part  With  Deep 
Green  Sand  Core;  Molding  With  a  Split  Pattern;  Mak- 
ing a  Matchbond  Pattern;  Making  a  One-Piece  Flat  Pat- 
tern; and  Making  a  Segmented  Pattern. 

The  two  teachers  in  this  area  share  a  projector  and 
keep  the  films  in  their  own  shops.  Films  are  shown  to 
an  entire  class  or  to  certain  individuals.  This  can  be 
done  without  interrupting  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the 
class.  The  teachers  report  enthusiastically  their  results. 
Machine  Shop:  Here  also  is  a  host  of  "talking  lesson 
units"  dealing  with  basic  operations  on  the  various 
machines.  To  list  a  few:  How  to  Cut  a  Taper;  How  to 
Rough  TtirJi:  Hoiu  to  Straddle  Mill:  Fundamentals  of 
Fnd  Cutting  Tools;  Cutting  a  Keyway:  and  Plain  Index- 
i7ig  and  Cutting  a  Spur  Gear. 

These  are  basic  unit  lessons  and  the  films  do  the  job 
of  enabling  the  student  to  group  more  quickly  the 
itii])ortant  things  to  know  before  going  to  work  on  a 
machine. 

To  allow  for  better  use  of  these  sound  films  in  our 
Machine  Shops  wc  are  conducting  an  experiment  with 

Lighted  pictures  prove  a  real  help  in  shop 
trainers.    (Jam  Handy  photo). 


the  use  of  head  phones.  In  one  shop  we  have  set  up 
a  projector  (with  shadow  box  screen)  having  outlets 
for  a  half  dozen  head  phones.  Under  this  set-up,  one  to 
six  pupils  can  view  a  skill  film  at  the  exact  time  that  it 
is  needed  without  disturbing  other  members  of  the 
class.  This  plan  seems  to  be  working  well  in  that  the 
teacher  reports  that  students  learn  more  by  this  method 
of  presentation  than  through  merely  reading  an  in- 
structional unit. 

Measurements:  films  dealing  with  measurement  have 
been  found  particidarly  useful  in  many  areas.  Films  such 
as:  The  Bevel  Protractor;  Fixed  Gauges:  The  Microm- 
eter; The  Vernier;  and  The  Steel  Rule  do  an  excellent 
job  in  teaching  construction  and  use  of  measuring  in- 
struments. 

Metallurgy:  is  a  highly  technical  subject  and  films  are 
used  to  help  clarify  difficult  phases.  I  would  like  to 
include  here  a  statement  made  by  an  instructor  of  this 
subject.  "Most  films  dealing  with  any  phase  of  metal- 
lurgy have  been  carefully  worked  out.  Every  step  in 
what  is  often  a  complicated  technical  process  has  been 
worked  out  and  illustrated.  These  films  do  two  things: 
they  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  student  and  they 
remind  the  teacher  to  more  thoroughly  analyze  his 
work  so  that  he  can  do  a  better  teaching  job.  Films 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  student  so  that  he 
is  stimulated  to  do  a  better  job  and  his  learning  pro- 
ceeds at  a  much  faster  rate." 

Distributive  Education:  Training  sales  people  invohes 
personality  development.  I  would  like  to  mention  here 
the  use  of  one  film  which  has  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  this  field.  This  film  is  By  Jupiter  and  our  teach- 
ers say  it  is  a  "must"  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
Sheet  Metal:  A  series  of  twenty-one  silent  filmstrips 
dealing  with  specific  jobs  in  sheet  metal  are  used  to  sup- 
plement sound  films. 

Cutting  Tools:  Another  excellent  series  of  silent  strips 
deals  with  tungsten-carbide  tools  involving  how  thcv  are 
made,  how  they  are  used,  and  how  they  are  maintained. 
Radio:  Silent  filmstrij^s  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
Audio-Frequency  Amplification,  Capacitive  Reactance, 
Vacuum  Tubes  are  used  frequently  in  our  radio  classes. 
They  offer  a  quick  method  of  showing  certain  hook-ups 
by  sa\ing  the  time  of  the  teacher  in  making  drawings  on 
the  blackboard. 

The  Filmstrip  Is  Useful  In  Many  Areas 

♦  Filmstrips,  both  silent  and  sound,  are  also  used  in 
vocational  education.  Their  use,  however,  is  not  as  well 
developed  as  that  of  sound  films.  I  would  like  to  list 
here  some  of  the  areas  in  which  filmstrips  are  used. 
Auto  Mechanics:  Strips  dealing  with  specific  jobs  on 
repair  and  maintenance  such  as  (1)  The  Starting  Motor 
(2)  Ignition  Trouble  (3)  Wheel  Alignment  (4)  Engine 
Tune-Up  (5)  The  Clutch,  etc.,  are  used  to  help  stu- 
dents follow  through  on  a  job. 

Woodworking  Trades:  Filmstrips  dealing  with  shop 
safety  and  machine  operation  are  used  in  the  woodwork- 
ing shops. 

Diesel  Engines:  An  excellent  set  of  five  sound  filmstrips 
on  Diesel  Engines  which  was  produced  by  Nordberg 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee  is  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  course  on  Diesel  Engines.  • 
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Where  Does  Your  State  Stand? 

Progress  in  Educat-ional  Opportunity  Among  the  States  Is  Measured 
In  the  Mid-Century  Survey  Reports  on  State  Audio-Visual  Progress 


OIR  (.ROWING  SCHOOL  POPULATION  is 
,ui  ini'sisiihle  foiro  in  llu-  Anieritiin  dciiKx  rac  \ . 
Ilic  crists  it  iJivsciils  arc  real  and  imnKcliatt' 
in  uiMis  ot  ovcrcrowdctl  classrooms,  inadequate  ninn- 
l)trs  III  tcadiers.  and  a  period  of  history  in  which  uni- 
versal iindersianding  ol  the  sciences,  technology,  ami 
human  lelaiions  is  \ital  lo  our  sinxival  in  the  lamiK  ol 
nations.    The  peak  load  has  not  yet  heen  rcacluil. 

This  is  education's  challenge  to  democracy,  too,  for 
its  (iti/ens  nuist  pro\  ide  the  resources  and  share  the 
|)lanning  to  luidcrwritc  this  basic  lirsi  guaiantee  of  our 
way  of  life  —  the  freedom  of  ec|ual  opportunity  to  learn 
—  shared  equally  by  Americans  everywhere. 

In  the  pages  of  our  first  Mid-Ceniiny  Report  on  Prog- 
ress in  Auclio-\'isual  Education  we  |)resentcd  the  im])or- 
tant  role  ol  these  modern  tools  of  instruction  as  they  are 
now  rcad\  to  help  meet  the  nation's  problem: 

1.  .\udio-\isual  materials  in  the  classroom  help  our 
teachers  j)ro\ide  an  "equality  of  information"  with 
greater  retention  of  sul)ject  matter  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time. 

California's  citizens  almost  universally  approved 
(SJ.S'^r)  the  use  of  audio-visital  tools  in  their  schools 
in  a  public  opinion  suri'ey  conducted  for  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  California  State  Assembly.  56.6%  of 
the  citizens  believed  "that  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  handle  larger  classes  ivith  satisfactory  re- 
sidts."   A  million  dollar  apfnopriation  ivas  made. 

2.  There  is  imixersal  agreement  that  the  place  for 
these  tools  is  in  the  nation's  classrooms  where  they  are 
reatlih  accessible  for  broadening  or  strengthening  areas 
of  the  curriculum  to  which  they  are  ]jarticularly  suited. 

,4//  across  the  nation,  there  is  groiving  support  of  city 
and  c(>u)ity  audio-visual  programs  ivith  fier  pupil 
budgets  increasing  from  a  feic  cents  lo  as  much  as  $1.57 
(Freeport,  Illinois)  and  generally  averaging  from  $1.50 
to  $2.0(1  per  pupil  in  the  communities.  Belief  in  audio- 
visual learning  advantages,  like  many  things,  begins  at 
home.   iVhat  is  your  local  a-v  budget? 

3.  1  he  fundamental  teaching  tasks  connnon  to  all  oin- 
schools  are  greatly  aided  by  audio-visual  enrichment 
materials.  Real  imdcrstanding  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses and  princi|>les  by  all  young  .Vmericans  is  our  best 
guarantee   of  its   future   in   their 

hands.  There  is  evidence  of  better 
understanding  of  complex  science 
subjects,  quicker  comprehension 
ot  technical  data  through  \isuali- 
/ations,  increased  ability  in  read- 
ing, and  greater  retention. 

.4s  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Los 
.4ngeles'  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  said,  "Dynamic  educa- 
tional   tools  —  the    entire    audio- 
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visual  chest,  in  fact  —  are  readily  accessible  to  city  and 
country  schools  alike.  There  are  many  services  these 
co-teachers   c<in   offer   in    litis   great    task." 

I.  It  is  the  obligation  of  all  citizens  to  provide  the  best 
and  therefore  the  most  ellectivc  tools  for  their  schools. 
How-  well  U.  S.  citizens  are  doing  in  meeting  these 
ol)ligati()ns  is  ledected  in  the  Sit:  S:  Hi:ar  state  sinveys 
reported  in  these  pages  from  17  stales,  of  which  nearly 
20  have  now  provided  state  activities  and  are  now  main- 
taining stale  ofTicers  for  audio-visual  services. 

There  are  notett'orthy  examples  of  stale  activity  in 
audio-visual  education  xvhere  considerable  progress  has 
been  nuule  since  the  war.  Outstatuling  are  .irkansiLS 
(state  audio-visiuil  biulget  of  $176,500);  California 
(state  audio-xisual  budget  $1,010,000);  Ohio  (stale  au- 
dio-visual budget  $156,000);  Oklahoma  (state  audio- 
visual budget  $125,000);  Texas  (state  audio-visual 
budget  $42,360);  and  Virginia  (state  audio-visual  budg- 
et $62,793).  Montana,  though  small  in  size  of  its  school 
popidation,  shoics  encouraging  promise  icith  an  annual 
aplnofniation  for  audio-visual  materials  of  $21,500. 
Georgia  has  mtule  recent  fnogress  (and  can  make  more) 
with  approfniations  totaling  $175,000. 

5.  Some  of  oin-  great  sovereign  states  are  laggard  in 
realizing  the  importance  of  these  tools  in  their  learning 
systems.  New  York  showed  ])ioneering  foresight  in 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  .\udio-\isiial  Aids  but  shoidd 
clearly  have  a  sufficient  budget  to  help  its  schools  and 
to  increase  statewide  effectiveness  of  its  program. 

The  common  denominator  of  progress  in  any  educa- 
tional program  is  the  supfunt  of  that  program  which 
the  cotnmunity,  the  school  administration,  teachers  and 
its  appointed  and  elected  authorities  give  to  it.  The 
tools  are  at  hand.  The  method  long  since  proven  should 
be  cptickly  put  to  use.  There  is  no  economy  in  ineffi- 
ciency or  outdated  methodology.  That  is  tvasle  and  ive 
are  icasting  humati  resottrces  as  ivell  as  valuable  time 
and  money.   We  can  sfmre  neither. 

As  Francis  Dunn,  [r.,  chairman  of  Cialifornia's  Stale 
Committee  on  Education  and  a  member  of  the  .Assem- 
bly in  that  state  said  in  these  pages  recently  "our  school 
board  members,  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and 
all  who  believe  that  the  future  of  America  is  bound  up 
in  the  kind  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  .\merica's  future 
citizens,  shoidd  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  projection  screen  is  as 
nnich  an  a(ce])ied  part  of  our 
classroom  hmiiture  as  is  the  fa- 
miliar blackboard." 

Future  progress  in  rtali/ing  this 
goal  depends  on  you— the  citizen— 
and  you— the  teacher.  The  citizen 
can  play  a  decisive  role.     — OHC 
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Middle  Atlantic 


28  State  Reports 

On  Audio- Visual  Progress 


Hew  England 


MASS 


State  Population:  4,8000.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  24,250 
Number  of  Schools:  2,199 
Budget  for  Education:  $115,600,000 
•  In  this  state,  rental  libraries  are  maintained 
at   the   State   Department    of   Education,   the 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Boston   University,   and   at   least 
six    commercial    libraries.     More    and    more 
audio-visual  departments  are  being  set  up  by 
the  school  systems. 

Boston's  Public  Library  also  maintains  a 
film  collection.  At  least  eight  local  city  school 
systems  own  their  libraries  and  ten  local 
school  systems  provide  audio-visual  courses 
for  in-service  teachers.  Boston  University  of- 
fers a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a 
major  in  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual  Aids. 
In  addition,  the  Massachusetts  Teaching  Aids 
Society  holds  monthly  meetings. 

An  estimated  725  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  receive  audio-visual  training  from 
these  insiitutions  including  the  University 
Extension  Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  which  offers  courses  at  four  col- 
lege centers. 


I^V\ 


HAMPSHIRE 


State  Population:  550,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  3,400 
Number  of  Schools:  1,692 
Budget  for  Education:  $15,000,000 
•  Within  the  last  two  years,  educational  films 
used    in    New    Hampshire    have    more    than 
doubled.      The    three-year-old     Audio-Visual 
Center  at  the  University  of  Durham  is  run  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Audio-Visual  Department  of  the  General  Ex- 
tension  Service   at   the   University   of   New 
Hampshire.   This  Center  provides  rental  films 


to  schools  in  the  state  and  to  other  states  as 
well. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  sponsors 
clinics  each  year  which  continue  to  show 
increasing  interest  in  audio-visual  materials. 
The  University  also  holds  a  conference  every 
April.  The  New  Hampshire  Audio-Visual  As- 
sociation has  a  yearly  meeting  as  well. 

About  265  teachers  annually  receive  audio- 
visual material  training  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's centers,  the  recently  established 
center  being  at  Plymouth. 


VE(R  M  6  NT 


State  Population:  375,000 

Numebr  of  Teachers:  3,138 

Number  of  Schools:  1,033 

Budget  for  Education:  $10,200,000 

•  Vermont  has  one  large  rental  library,  the 

Vermont   Film   Service   at   the   University   of 

Vermont  in  Burlington,  which  is  a  joint  project 

of  the  University  and  the  State  Department 

of  Education. 

Most  educational  institutions  use  audio- 
visual materials  and  many  own  films  and 
filmstrips,  though  in  the  state  there  are  no 
libraries  maintained  by  cooperatives  or 
school  systems. 

Audio-visual  teacher  training  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Lydonville,  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Castleton  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  through  its  Preview 
Committees.  The  University  holds  a  work- 
shop each  summer.  Also  each  year  the  Ver- 
mont Audio-Visual  Association  meets  at  the 
time  of  the  State  Teachers  Annual  Conference 
in  Burlington. 


A  CONTINUING  SURVEY 

One  additional  direct  state  report  (from 
Georgia)  and  twenty-seven  other  stale 
surreys  conclude  this  two-part  See  & 
Hear  feature  on  state  audio-visual  prog- 
ress. Perl  I  appeared  in  our  January 
Mid-Century  issue. 


NE^A^  JERSEY 


State  Population:  4,800,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  29,000 
Number  of  Schools:  1,803 
Budget  for  Education:  $155,000,000 
•  Rental   source   films  include  a   large  com- 
mercial library  and   the   State   Museum,   the 
latter  being  run  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.    At  least  sixteen  cooperative  film 
libraries  serve  the  smaller  school  systems  in 
the  state,  and  the  Morris  County  Free  Libra- 
ry   correlates    audio-visual,  aids    with    their 
library  books  in  a  distribution  through  over 
one  hundred  agencies. 

Six  state  teachers  colleges  in  addition  to 
Rutgers  and  New  Brunswick  College  for 
Women  offer  audio-visual  courses.  Activity 
in  audio-visual  study  groups  throughout  the 
state  is  continuously  increasing.  These  groups 
include  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Neiv  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  South  Jersey  Association  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids.  The  Newark  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  an  alert  audio-visual  division,  and 
the  Film  Councils  of  both  Newark  and  Sum- 
mit are  continuing  their  adult  community 
film  work. 

The  Newark  Visual  Bureau  working  with 
the  Public  Library  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  become  outstanding  for  its  work  in 
the  East. 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  proposing  a  minimum 
of  ten  cents  per  pupil  for  audio-visual  mate- 
rials to  be  used  throughout  the  state. 


^l. 


PENN 


State  Population:  10,750,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  62,060 
Number  of  Schools:  9,218 
Budget  for  Education:  $295,000,000 
•  This   state   has  a   long   and   active   record 
in  the  use  of  visual  materials  in  its  schools. 
For  many  years  a  two-hour  course  in  audio- 
visual education  has  been  required  for  per- 
manent certification  as  a  teacher.   Nearly  all 
of  the  state's  universities  and  colleges  offer 
this  required  course  (in   1949,  sixty-three  in- 
stitutions in  the  state  offered  it),  and  about 
12,000    teachers    and    teachers-to-be    receive 
such  training. 

Five  large  commercial  library  sources  rent 
out  films  within  the  state.  Other  rental  li- 
braries are  established  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Bucknell  University,  Penn- 
sylvania   State     College,     Indiana    Teacher 
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College   and   MillersvUIe   Teachers   College. 
There  are  five  cooperative  libraries. 

Many  city  school  systems  have  their  own 
libraries,  the  budgets  of  which  range  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 

The  South 


A  L 


State  Population:  2,850,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  24,500* 
Number  of  Schools:  3934 
Budget  for  Education:  $59,800,000 
•  Alabama    expects    to    develop   an    overall 
stale  program  within  the  next  two  years  since 
no  present   such  program   exists.    A   film  li- 
brary is  maintained  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama   in    Tuscaloosa    where    two    summer 
courses  in  the  evaluation  and  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials  are  taught. 

There  are  three  large  commercial  libraries 
within  the  state,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  libraries  are  locally  ownd  by  school 
systems.  There  are  at  least  thirteen  city,  town, 
county,  or  state  teachers  college  libraries  of 
over  fifty  reels,  with  the  budgets  ranging 
from  $500  to  $12,500  per  annum. 

Birmingham  schools  offer  in-service  courses 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 


'  Including  emergency  certificates 


State  Population:  2,400,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  19,760 
Number  of  Schools:  2,164 
Budget  for  Education:  $92,000,000 
•  The   most   active   part   of   Florida's   audio- 
visual program  comes  from  the  fourteen  coun- 
ty   film    libraries   and   their   county    summer 
workshops.    The  libraries  spend  part  of  their 
time  in  audio-visual  training. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
Florida  General  Extension  Division  is  con- 
stantly developing  new  programs  in  counties 
all  over  the  state  and  holds  regular  rural  and 
urban  conferences  on  audio-visual  education 
promotion. 

The  annual  Audio- Visual  Workshop  is  held 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  It  is  conducted 
jointly  by  the  General  Extension  Division  and 
the  College  of  Education.  Nine- week  in-service 
courses  are  given  by  the  University  in  two 
counties.  Florida  State  University  at  Talla- 
hassee offers  similar  courses  in  addition  to 
one  of  the  few  courses  on  training  and  stand- 
ards for  film  librarians. 

At  the  annual  State  Teachers  Convention, 
an  audio-visual  session  is  conducted  by  the 
State  Audio-Visual  Association. 


State  Population:  3,123.723  (1940  census) 

Area  of  State:  58.725  Square  Miles 

School  Population:  752,046 

Number  of  Teachers:  23,500 

School  Divisions:  159  County  Systems  and  28 

Independent 
Budget  for  Education:  $50,875,000.00  (49-50) 
Audio-Visual  Budget:  $175,000.00  (49-50) 

Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  estab- 
lished in  1947  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education 

History  ol  the  Department:  The  Audio- Visual 
Education  Service  began  functioning  on  No- 
vember 18,  1947,  with  the  first  film  shipments 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Preliminary  work  began  in  November,  1945, 
wnth  the  appointment  of  one  person  to  make 
plans  and  organize  a  Division  of  Audio- Visual 
Education. 

This  service  is  free  to  the  public  schools 
with  the  exception  of  a  $10.00  yearly  fee  for 
insurance  on  damaged  and  lost  material.  The 
Department  pays  transportation  costs  both 
ways  on  the  material.  (Georgia  is  unique  in 
that  it  has  the  only  state-wide  service  of  this 
type.) 

1947-48,  325  schools  registered  with  the  De- 
partment and  approximately  10,000  bookings 
were  shipped.  1948-49,  517  schools  registered 
and  used  34,134  bookings.  To  date,  this 
school  year  1949-50,  675  schools  are  regis- 
tered and  it  is  estimated  that  bookings  will  be 
close  to  45,000. 

During  the  fall  months  of  1949  Governor 
Talmadge  and  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  George  P.  Whitman, 
Jr.,  made  available  $100,000  to  establish  the 
first  regional  film  library.  This  library  was 
located  at  CoUegeboro,  Georgia,  and  is 
housed  in  the  Library  Building  of  Georgia 
Teachers  College.  The  college  furnishes  the 
space  and  in  return  their  teachers  and  demon- 
stration school  have  the  use  of  the  material 
when  it  Is  in  the  library.  This  library  is  now 
serving  33  counties  in  that  area.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional libraries  as  soon  as  possible.  Schools 
are  limited  to  5  films  per  week  at  both  li- 
braries. 

This  fiscal  year,  10  grants  of  $1,000  each 
were  set  up  to  be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis 
by  County  or  Independent  Systems  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  local  audio-visual 
centers.  Finally  a  total  of  14  systems  were 
granted  this  aid  and  those  centers  are  now 
engaged  in  previewing  materials  and  plac- 
ing orders.  These  grants  will  be  increased 
next  year  if  possible  and  other  centers  started. 
Relationship:  The  Audio-Visual  Education 
Service  is  organized  under  the  Textbook  and 
Library  Commission  and  has  equal  rank  with 
the   Textbook   Division,   School   Libraries,   Li- 


brary Extension  Service,  and  Rural  Library 
Division.  Line  of  Authority  is  from  the  State 
School  Superintendent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Textbook  and  Library  Commission  to  the 
Director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Serv- 
ice. All  Divisions  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  receive  help  and  guidance  on 
audio-visual  matters  from  the  service. 
Budget:  During  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  a  total 
of  $214,000.00  will  be  spent  in  this  program. 
$75,000  regular  appropriation,  $100,000  for 
the  new  CoUegeboro  Film  Library,  and  $39,- 
000  that  was  a  carry  over  from  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

StaU:  The  staff  is  composed  of  a  Director, 
Consultant,  Manager  at  CoUegeboro,  three 
Bookers,  four  Inspectors,  two  Stenographers, 
one  Typist,  and  seven  Shipping  Clerks. 
ActiTilies:  The  Audio-Visual  Education  Serv- 
ice has  the  responsibility  for: 

(a)  Selecting  materials  for  use  in  the  State 
and  regional  libraries. 

(b)  Furnishes  a  consultant  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  for  county  and  city  in  the 
selection   and   evaluation  of  materials. 

(c)  Conducts  A-V  workshops,  clinics  and  of- 
fers inspiration  for  county  teachers  meet- 
ings and  faculty  groups. 

(d)  Cooperates  with  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions during  the  year  and  makes  films 
available  during  the  summer  months  for 
these  institutions. 

(e)  Distributes  sound  films  and  recordings  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  (Sponsored 
films  are  not  circulated).  Films  are  fur- 
nished to  any  school  related  group  such 
as  the  P.-T.A.,  4-H  Clubs,  Home  Economics 
groups,  etc. 

The  Division  owns  approximately  7,000 
prints  of  1,200  titles.  New  titles  are  pre- 
viewed during  the  year  and  most  purchases 
of  new  titles  are  made  near  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 


K  E  N,.T-U  C  K  Y 

iC / 


State  Population:  2.820.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  22,800 
Number  of  Schools:  6,170 
Budget  for  Education:  $55,000,000 
•  The   University   of   Kentucky  at   Lexington 
and   two   large  commercial   libraries   supply 
most  of  the  rental  sources,  while  there  are 
three    cooperative-owned    film    libraries    run 
by   school   systems.    The   state   also   has   at 
least  eight  city  and  county  libraries  of  more 
than   fifty   films   with   the   city   of   Louisville 
having  the  largest. 

LouisvUle  is  outstanding  in  its  public 
schools  audio-visual  program  and  the  Louis- 
viUe  public  library  maintains  an  exceUent 
film  library  for  the  civic  clubs,  parochial 
schools  and  other  community  organizations. 

Audio-visual  courses  are  provided  at  the 
University,  Murry  College  in  Murry,  More- 
head  State  College  in  Morehead,  and  Eastern 
State  Teachers  CoUege  in  Richmond.  The 
University  is  holding  a  clinic  in  audio-visual 
aids  this  year.  (OVER) 
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State  Audio-Visual   Reports: 


State  Population:  2,600,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  17,700 
Number  of  Schools:  2,952 
Budget  for  Education:  not  available 

•  The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  has 
charge  of  six  film  depositories  ■which  are 
budgeted  annually  at  $60,000.  Five  of  these 
are  maintained  at  state  teachers  colleges  in- 
cluding the  Negro  college,  while  the  sixth 
depository  is  run  by  the  New  Orleans  audio- 
visual department. 

All  films  are  available  to  any  educational 
institution  without  charge.  The  state  depart- 
ment issues  a  film  catalog  annually  which 
shows  at  which  depositories  the  films  are 
located.  The  purchase  of  these  films  is  cared 
for  by  the  materials  of  instruction  budget. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  one  of  the 
teacher  colleges  conduct  a  summer  course  in 
audio-visual  aids. 


N-O-R-T-H 


~) 


G^AROLINA, 


State  Population:  3,750,000 

Number  of  Teachers:  29,100 

Number  of  Schools:  4,378 

Budget  for  Education:  $3,750,000 

•  The  University  of  North  Carolina's  Bureau 

of  Visual  Education  of  the  Extension  Division 

serves  the  schools  of  the  state.    In  addition, 

at  least  thirty-seven  county  and  city  school 

systems  own  libraries  budgeted  from  $750  to 

$7,500. 

Audio-visual  courses  are  offered  at  the 
University's  summer  session  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Women's  College,  and  also  at  the 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  at  Culloh- 
wee. 

In  1949-50,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina distributes  films  on  a  unit  booking  basis 
giving  the  schools  three  plans  to  choose  from: 
the  first  recommended  for  large  school  admin- 
istrative units  amounting  to  approximately 
166  titles  per  year;  the  second  recommended 
small  school  units  with  about  eighty  titles 
annually;  and  the  third  recommended  for 
individual  schools  on  a  cooperative  basis 
involving  a  minimum  of  three  participating 
schools. 

Note;  Direct  reports  from  21  other  slates 
maintaining  state  audio-visual  programs  ap- 
peared in  our  January,  1950  issue. 


south\ 

CA,ROLIN^ 


State  Population:  2,000,000 

Number  of  Teachers:  17,600 

Number  of  Schools:  3,928 

Budget  for  Education:  $45,000,000 

•  The  Film  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual 

Aids,  Extension  Division,  University  of  South 

Carolina,  has  grown  from  a  small  library  in 

1936  to  one  serving  about  600  audio- visual 

users    in    South    Carolina    and   other   states. 

Many  of  the  small  school  systems  in  the 
state  are  starting  their  own  film  libraries, 
while  the  city  schools  of  Columbia  and  the 
Cooper  River  School  District  already  have 
their  own  film  libraries  and  budgets. 

Summer  audio-visual  courses  are  taught 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  at 
Benedict  College  for  Negroes.  The  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  conducts  five  or 
six  such  courses  in  outlying  cities.  These 
classes  train  an  average  of  1,100  teachers 
annually. 


T  E 


E^N  NE  S  SjETe 


State  Population:  3,200,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  25,130 
Number  of  Schools:  5,413 
Budget  for  Education:  $69,700,000 
•  Tennessee's  State  Department  of  Education 
has  for  several  years  made  available  to  the 
public  schools  educational  films  to  stimulate 
interest  in  audio-visual  materials  throughout 
the  state.    The  films   are  circulated   through 
county  and  city   superintendents  of  schools. 
By  the  end  of  1948  the  State  Department  had 
spent  nearly  $25,000  to  purchase  more  than 
550  prints. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  rental  library 
at  Knoxville  has  more  than  1,500  films,  with 
branch  libraries  at  Knoxville,  Nashville  and 
Martin.  The  state  has  two  large  commercial 
rental  libraries;  also,  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  lends  films  to  individ- 
ual schools. 

Five  city  school  systems  maintain  their 
own  film  libraries,  as  do  thirteen  county  sys- 
tems, with  budgets  ranging  from  $750  to 
$15,000.  Yearly  state  conferences  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Education  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  Education  Association  include  ses- 
sions on  audio-visual  programs. 

Audio-visual  teacher  training  may  be  re- 
ceived from  the  following  institutions:  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Peabody  College,  Mem- 
phis State  College,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
College,  Austin  Peay  State  College,  Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic  Institute,  Memphis  State 
College,  Bethel  College,  David  Lipscomb  Col- 
lege, and  University  of  Chattanooga. 


JWESt^ 
Vrl  R  G  I  N;-I-A 


State  Population:  1.925,000 
Number  of  Teachers:   17.833 
Number  of  Schools:  4,601 
Budget  for  Education:  $64,400,000 
•   Financed   on  a   cooperative   basis,   county 
film  libraries  serve  many  of  the  schools   of 
West   Virginia.     The   West   Virginia   Univer- 
sity    library     at     Morgantown     rents     films 
throughout  the  state,  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment   of    Health    makes    available    films    on 
health. 

Cooperative  film  libraries  are  maintained 
by  the  Cabell  County  Board  of  Education  at 
Huntington  and  the  Wood  County  library  at 
Parkersburg.  Seven  other  counties  maintain 
film  libraries,  the  largest  being  the  Kanawha 
County  library  though  some  of  the  others 
lack  supervision  or  funds  for  expansion. 

Audio-visual  training  courses  may  be  had 
at  the  West  Virginia  University,  Fairmont 
State  College,  Concord  State  College,  Shep- 
herd State  College  and  West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan  College.  The  number  of  teachers  re- 
ceiving this  training  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Southwest 


State  Population:  670,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  6,350 
Number  of  Schools:  551 
Budget  for  Education:  $31,900,000 
•   The  schools  of  Arizona  receive  their  audio- 
visual needs  from  five  cooperative  film  libra- 
ries.  Members  of  the  cooperatives  have  ac- 
cess to  their  libraries'  films  which  range  from 
50  to  500  prints.  The  libraries'  annual  budgets 
run  from  $900  to  $2,500. 

The  first  such  cooperative  developed  in  1945 
in  Phoenix  where  three  more  schools  now 
maintain  their  own  individual  libraries.  In 
Tucson  the  University  of  Arizona  has  a  rental 
library  of  about  800  films.  Also  the  Stale 
Department  of  Public  Health  owns  a  film 
library  for  stale-wide  use. 

Audio-visual  training  for  teachers  may  be 
received  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Flagstaff,  and  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Tempo  (this  school 
requires  such  a  course  for  graduation).  In 
these  colleges  well  over  500  teachers-to-be 
are  trained  in  audio-visual   instruction  each 


year. 
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SEE    and     HEAR 


NEW 
4EXICC 

u— 

State  Population:  580,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  5.400 
Number  of  Schools:  827 
Budget  for  Education:  not  arailable 
•  Last   year   a   Department   of   Audio-Visual 
Aids  was  established  under  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  a  state  library  of  films  is 
being  set  up.    Distribution  of  materials  will 
be  through  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  state  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  state  program 
will  be  brought  up  to  standard. 

A  $450,000  bill  was  passed  recently  by  the 
slate  legislature  for  teaching  materials.  Of 
this  amount,  $40,000  will  be  used  to  start 
three  beginning  film  and  lilmstrip  libraries 
in  state  colleges  and  universities  for  their 
own  use  and  for  nearby  schools  in  Iheir 
part  of  the  state. 

These  state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  all  begun  film  libraries  of  their  own; 
some  of  them  have  begun  to  rent  out  film 
equipment  as  well  as  films.  Audio-visual 
courses  are  available  at  the  State  University, 
the  Stale  College  of  A.  and  M.A.,  the  Teach- 
ers' Colleges  at  Los  Vegas  and  Silver  City, 
and  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  College  at  Por- 
taies. 

The  Midwest 


IOWA 


State  Population:  2,700.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  23,000 
Number  of  Schools:  9.113 
Budget  for  Education:  $101,000,000 
•  Excellent    rental    libraries    are    located    at 
Iowa  State  College  in  Ames  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City.    University  of 
Iowa   provides    audio-visual   courses   for   in- 
service  and  pre-service  training  covering  vari- 
ous  phases.    The   University   has   pioneered 
in  university  film  production. 

Other  institutions  offering  courses  are  the 
Drake  University  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
Several  hundred  teachers  annually  receive 
formal  audio-visual  training,  and  several 
thousand  teachers  attend  short  workshops 
and  conferences  held  at  the  various  colleges 
and  universities. 

A  large  commercial  library  is  located  in 
Davenport,  while  there  are  four  cooperative 
libraries  throughout  the  state.  Also  there  are 
at  least  thirteen  libraries  of  more  that  fifty 
reels  which  are  run  by  city  or  town  school 
systems  and  by  colleges. 


MIC 


State  Population:  6,250,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  42.000 
Number  of  Schools:  8.694 
Budget  for  Education:  $240,000,000 
•   Rental  film  sources  for  the  state  now   in- 
clude the  very  large  library  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  one  at  Michigan  State  College 
in  East  Lansing  and  four  commercial  libraries. 
A    branch    Audio-Visual   Department    of    the 
University  of  Michigan  is  maintained  on  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

There  are  two  cooperative  libraries  in 
Michigan  and  at  least  thirteen  local  school 
system  libraries,  the  largest  being  Detroit's. 
The  State  Department  and  State  Audio-Visual 
Committee  sponsors  an  Audio-Visual  Confer- 
ence and  five  regional  conferences. 

Audio-visual  courses  are  conducted  at  the 
University,  Wayne  University  and  three  state 
teachers  colleges.  Interest  also  is  maintanied 
by  the  Metropolitan  Directors  of  Audio- Visual 
Instruction  Association  which  holds  monthly 
informal  meetings. 

An  important  and  extensive  state-wide  plan 
is  now  being  contemplated  whereby  the  state 
will  provide  for  the  financial  support  of  a 
distribution  system  as  well  as  development 
of  other  needed  phases.  The  proposal  seeks 
as  much  as  $1,500,000  per  year  for  audio- 
visual aids. 


State  Population:  3.950.000 

Number  of  Teachers:  27,000 

Number  of  Schools:  7,486 

Budget  for  Education:  $195,000,000 

•  This  state  has  an  exceptionally  active  and 

extensive  audio-visual  program.    Film  rental 

libraries  are  run  by  the  University  of  Missouri 

at  Columbia  and  four  state  colleges.   Five  of 

the   larger   public   school   systems   own   film 

libraries  and  have  audio-visual  aid  budgets 

ranging  from  $2,000  to  $50,000. 

The  St.  Louis  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Ed- 
ucation alone  supplies  audio-visual  materials 
and  guidance  to  2,500  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Visual  Education  Department  of  St. 
Louis  County  runs  one  of  the  oldest  coopera- 
tive film  libraries,  which  last  year  vas  cp- 
propriated  75c  per  pupil.  This  department 
serves  twenty  school  systems  and  four  rural 
schools. 

With  a  $15,000  Carnegie  grant,  the  Mis- 
souri State  Library  is  now  conducting  a  dem- 


onstration of  film  service  through  public  li- 
braries. The  grant  with  participating  libraries 
Is  reaching  both  the  schools  and  com- 
munity people  of  twenty-one  counties  and  one 
city. 

At  least  600  teachers  a  year  receive  audio- 
visual training  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, live  Stale  Teachers  Colleges,  Southwest 
Baptist,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity and  Kansas  City  University.  Stephens 
College  and  the  University  of  Missouri  con- 
duct very  extensive  workshop  programs. 


I 

NEB  HAS 


^ 


Slate  Population:  1,300.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  13.460 
Number  of  Schools:  6.253 
Budget  for  Education:  $39,000,000 
•  In   1946  the  Nebraska  Program  of  Educa- 
tional Enrichment  Through  the  Use  of  Motion 
Pictures  began  its  important  work  in  study- 
ing   the    possibilities    and    teacher    training 
aspects    of   audio-visual    aids.     Most    of   the 
major   educational   institutions   have  worked 
together,  with  the  aid  of  a  $15,400  Carnegie 
grant  and  major  educational  film  producers, 
to  conduct  a  large  scale  project.    Its  results 
are  to  be  published  in  1950. 

Film  libraries  exist  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  at 
Wayne,  Kearney,  Peru,  and  Chadron,  and  the 
University  of  Omaha,  two  cooperative  libra- 
ries for  school  systems  and  three  public 
schools  which  have  their  own  libraries. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  offers  complete 
training  courses  in  audio-visual  aids  and  con- 
ducts workshops,  conferences  and  clinics. 
The  University  of  Omaha  will  begin  a  similar 
program  this  year. 

State  estimates  number  public  school  sound 
projectors  at  450,  filmstrip  projectors  at  300; 
and  2"  x  2"  slide  projectors  at  350. 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 


State  Population:  560,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  7.000 
Number  of  Schools:  3.599 
Budget  for  Education:  $23,500,000 
•Audio-visual   interest   in   this   state   has   in- 
creased  particularly  in   the   last   two  years. 
Individual  school  systems  in  small  towns  are 
acquiring  filmstrip  libraries  of  their  own  and 
some    of   the    larger    towms   are    purchasing 
sound  films  or  renting  films  for  programs. 

Film  libraries  are  maintained  at  the  North 
Dakota  State  College  in  Fargo,  the  public 
school  system  in  Fargo,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  (health  films),  and  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Department  (films  on  game 
life  and  related  subjects). 

A  regular  summer  session  workshop  in 
audio-visual  aids  is  held  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Minot.  (OVER) 
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State  Audio- Visual   Reports: 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


State  Population:  625,000 
Numbers  of  Teachers:  8,370 
Number  of  Schools:  3,706 
Budget  for  Education:  $25,000,000 
•  In    this    state,    as    in    others    with   widely- 
separated  small  school  systems,  the  coopera- 
tive  film   library   has   helped   solve   the   dis- 
tribution problem. 

Five  cooperative  film  libraries  function  at 
regional  points  in  the  state;  State  College 
Cooperative  Film  Library  at  Brookings,  North- 
em  Normal  Cooperative  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Aberdeen,  Southern  Normal 
Cooperative  at  Springfield,  West  River  Coop- 
erative at  Black  Hills  Teachers  College  in 
Spearfish  and  the  Cooperative  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  in  Vermillion.  The  Uni- 
versity film  library  also  has  a  rental  library. 

Mountain  States 


O  LOR ADO 


State  Population:  1,200,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  10,475 
Number  of  Schools:  2,237 
Budget  for  Education:  $40,000,000 
•  One  of  the  first  states  to  organize  a  State 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  which  is 
part   of   the   State   Department   of   Education, 
Colorado  spends  a  little  over  two  per  cent  of 
the   tax  dollar  for  education  which  is   com- 
paratively high  and  which  in  part  accounts 
for  its  outstanding  audio-visual  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Colorado,  has  offered 
generous  services  for  many  years.  Other 
colleges  and  universities  now  active  in  visual 
education  programs  include  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colorado  State  College  at  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado College  at  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo 
Junior  College,  and  the  University  of  Denver 
(the  Colorado  Cooperative  Film  Library). 


EVA  DA 


State  Population:  150,000 

Number  of  Teachers:  1,240 

Number  of  Schools:  239 

Budget  for  Education:  $6,630,000 

•  The    schools    of   Reno    maintains    its    own 

library  and  other  school  systems  have  started 

their  ovirn  also.    Even  in  the  sparsely  settled 

areas  of  the  state,  75  per  cent  of  the  schools 

use   16mm  sound  films  and  15  per  cent  use 

other  visual  aids. 

The  University  of  Nevada  offers  two 
courses  in  audio-visual  education  during  the 
summer  session  including  a  workshop.  Also 
the  State  Department  of  Education  each  year 
sponsors  a  State  Institute  which  includes 
audio-visual  training.  This  Institute  is  held 
at  Reno,  Elko  and  Las  Vegas. 

There  is  extensive  interest  in  audio-visual 
materials  in  Nevada  and  considerable  plan- 
ning of  state-run  programs  is  now  under  way. 


— ^^^ 

UTAH 


State  Population:  675,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  6,270 
Number  of  Schools:  501 
Budget  for  Education:  $25,500,000 
•  Utah  spends  more  for  education,  compara- 
tively speaking,  than  most  other  states,  and 
being     education-conscious,     its     interest     in 
school  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is  ever 
increasing.     Thirty    per    cent    of    the    Utah 
schools  use  the  212  sound   16mm  projectors 
and  the  250  filmstrip  projectors  owned  by  the 
public  schools. 

The  University  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Prove  and  the 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  at  Logan 
have  large  rental  libraries  and  carry  on  ex- 
cellent training  programs.  In  1948,  about 
1500  teachers  received  audio-visual  training 
in  these  institutions.  The  University  of  Utah 
offers  graduate  courses  in  evaluation  and 
utilization  of  audio-visual  materials. 


Number  of  Schools:  744 
Budget  for  Education:  $13,000,000 
•  Though  Wyoming,  like  several  other  sparse- 
ly settled  states,  does  not  have  large  school 
systems  which  are  readily  adaptable  to  film 
library  maintenance,  visual  education  is  used 
in  many  phases  of  public  school  instruction. 
The  University  of  Wyoming  possesses  the 
largest  film  library  in  the  state.  A  coopera- 
tive library,  it  has  fourteen  school  districts  as 
participating  members.  Many  schools  in  the 
rural  areas  have  filmstrip  labraries  and  rent 
films  for  their  audio-visual  education. 

Pacific  Northwest 


State  Population;  550,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  5,600 
Number  of  Schools:  1,099 
Budget  for  Education:  $21,200,000 
•   Two    rental    libraries    supply    audio-visual 
materials  to  each  half  of  the  state.   They  are 
located  at  Idaho  State  College  at  Pocatello 
and  Boise  Junior  College  at  Boise.   State  Col- 
lege    provides     a     course     for    prospective 
teachers. 

Lewiston  Normal  School  at  Lewiston  now 
offers  a  summer  course  in  visual  aids,  while 
the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow  is  await- 
ing state  legislation  prior  to  setting  up  an 
already-planned  instructional  materials  pro- 
gram. 


State  Population:   280.000 
Number  of  Teachers:  2.770 


State  Population:  1,700,000 
Number  of  Teachers:  12,119 
Number  of  Schools:  1,568 
Budget  for  Education:  $64,000,000 
•   Audio-visual    materials    in    Oregon    have 
more    than    tripled    in    the    last    few    years. 
Oregon's    Visual    Instruction    Director    states 
that  there  are  four  times  as  many  film  pro- 
jectors  than   there  were   a   few   years   ago. 
The    result    is    that    most    cities    are    well 
equipped  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  Oregon  State  College  has  an  instruc- 
tional materials  center  which  helps  teachers 
in  obtaining  visual  aids  for  classroom  use. 
The  College  also  maintains  evening  classes 
in  Portland  and  Salem.  Summer  courses  were 
offered  this  year  at  Oregon  State  College, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eastern  Oregon  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  the  Southern  Oregon 
College  of  Education.  • 
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REAL    PROGRESS    IN    BETTER    LEARNING    BEGINS    WHERE    TEACHERS    ARE    TRAINED 

Preparing    Tomorrow's  Teachers 

TO  USE  AUDIO-VISUAL  TOOLS  and  TECHNIQUES 

A  See  &  Hear  Mid-Century  Symposium  on  Teacher  Training 


Materials  Center  and  A-V  Courses 
Provided  at  University  of  Chicago 

by  Alexander  H.  Howard,  Jr. 

Research  Associate  in  Audio-Visual   Education 


*  The  Department  of  Education  at  The  University  of 
Chicago  maintains  a  "Center  for  the  Study  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instructional  Materials."  The  basic  pinposes 
of  the  Center  are  to  pro\ide  facilities  for  research  on 
problems  related  to  audio-visual  instructional  mate- 
rials and  the  training  of  students  in  audio-visual  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  In  addition,  the  Center  provides  audio- 
visual materials  for  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Laboratory  School  and  administers  their  use.  It 
also  collects  and  disseminates  information  about  the 
audio-visual  field. 

Graduate  students  in  Education  work  out  audio- 
visual research  problems  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Usually,  these  problems 
are  attacked  within  the  framework  of  one  of  the  spe- 
cial fields  of  the  Department,  such  as  Curriculum  and' 
Methods,  Educational  Psychology,  or  Adult  Educa- 
tion. At  the  Master's  level  the  study  of  a  problem  may 
take  the  form  of  an  original  thesis,  or  it  may  be  a 
paper  integrating  other  reports  of  research.  At  the 
Ph.D.  level,  the  dissertation  must  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  field.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  undertake  study  of  problems  of  produc- 
tion, selection,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  audio- 
visual materials  of  all  kinds. 

Two  Basic  Audio-visual  Courses  Offered 

During  the  Winter  and  Summer  Quarters  each 
year,  two  courses  are  offered:  (I)  Education  390  .\udio- 
Visual  Instruction:  Techniques  and  Materials:  and 
(2)  Education  399J  Audio-\'isual  Problems.  The  for- 
mer is  intended  to  pro\  ide  a  survey  of  the  audio-visual 
field  and  to  enable  students  to  develop  basic  concepts 
and  skills  necessary  for  integrating  audio-visual  meth- 
ods into  their  teaching.  The  latter  course  is  offered 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  study  of  par- 
ticular specialized  problems  within  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition, students  have  the  opportuniiv  to  participate  in 


nou-trcdit  seminars  where  they  can  exchange  ideas 
with  persons  doing  research  in  other  special  fields  in 
education. 

Adequ.melv  Equipped  for  Research  and  Service 

The  Center  is  equipped  with  basic  apparatus  and 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  research  and  training, 
and  to  service  the  instructional  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Laboratory  School.  There 
is  available  special  equipment  for  recording  and  analyz- 
ing learner  reactions  in  situations  involving  the  use 
of  audio-visual  materials.  Students  have  access  to  pro- 
jection rooms,  darkrooms,  art  studios,  and  shop  fa- 
cilities. Available  equipment  includes  16mm  motion- 
picture  cameras  and  projectors,  wire  and  disc  record- 
ers, radios  and  phonographs,  PA  systems,  standard 
and  2x2  slide  projectors,  filmstrip  and  sound  slide- 
film  machines,  opaque  projectors,  and  film  editing  ap- 
paratus. 

Both  Films  and  Reference  Works  on  Hand 

The  Center  also  maintains  a  non-rental  sound  and 
silent  film  library  of  about  500  titles,  including  selected 
films  related  to  teacher  training.  There  are  also  sam- 
ple collections  of  filmstrips,  slides,  recordings,  models, 
charts,  and  other  graphic  materials.  The  Center  main- 
tains a  small  library  of  audio-\isual  text  and  refer- 
ence books,  periodicals,  teachers'  manuals,  material  on 
evaluations,  and  research  reports  to  supplement  those 
of  the  Graduate  Education  Library.  Means  are  set 
up  to  obtain  equipment  and  materials  not  on  hand. 

These  activities  are  carried  out  based  on  the  no- 
tion that  the  audio-visual  field  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  larger  context  of  education,  and  that  the  fields  of 
educational  philosophy,  psychology  of  learning,  cur- 
riculum and  methods,  and  administration  ha\e  impor- 
tant implications  for  audio-visual  problems.  • 
(continued   on   the  following   page) 


This  Is  the  Heart  of  Our  Problem 

Tomorrow's  teachers  will  teach  as  they  are 
taught.  Their  uiidersianding  of  the  tools  and 
techniciues  of  audio-visual  education  nuist  be- 
gin in  our  teacher  training  institutions.  Here 
is  what  some  of  them  are  doing  about  it  — 
our  most  important  story  of  the  year  in  many 
wavs.  This  is  Part  One.  —The  Editors 
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This  Student  Teacher  selected  her  film  ivith  care 
note  the  keen  interest  on  the  faces  of  her  class. 


Laboratory  &  Audio-Visual  Studies 
Offered  at  the  University  of  Iowa 

by  E.  T.  Peterson 

The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa 

•k  Following  World  War  II,  we  decided  we  could  no 
longer  meet  the  demand  lor  experience  in  audio-visual 
methods  of  teaching  during  the  summer  session  courses 
in  this  field.  Plans  now  include  audio-visual  courses 
each  semestei".  An  Iowa  Audio-Visual  Laboratory  was 
built  and  equipped.  All  instruction  in  the  audio-vis- 
ual field  re\ohes  about  this  laboratory  where  the  latest 
references  and  materials  are  available. 

For  study  and  reference,  the  laboratory  includes 
all  types  of  projection  equipment;  a  complete  library 
of  audio-visual  publications  and  other  source  mate- 
rials; non-projected  aids  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  pictiues;  exhibits  demonstrating  a  variety  of  stim- 
ulating school-made  training  aids;  and  different  types 
of  audio  equipment  including  radio,  recorders  and 
playbacks. 

Basic  Course  for  All  Prospective  Teachers 

The  course,  "Introduction  to  Audio-Visual  Teach- 
ing Aids,"  is  planned  around  the  needs  of  teachers.  This 
course  is  recommended  to  all  prospect i\e  teachers 
when  they  are  either  taking  their  methods  course  or 
w'hen  they  are  doing  practice  teaching.  Advanced 
courses  are  offered  for  those  students  interested  in  re- 
search or  administration  of  an  audio-visual  program. 
Individual  study  of  specific  problems  is  inidenaken  by 
those  enrolled  in  advanced  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scheduled  audio-visual 
courses,  many  methods  classes  make  unlimited  use 
of  the  Iowa  Audio- Visual  Laboratory.  When  methods 
instructors  are  teaching  a  specific  subject  related  to 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  they  often  meet  for 
several  days  in  the  laboratory  where  they  are  assured 
access  to  a  complete  assortment  of  materials  and  equip- 


ment. In  addition,  over  6,000  films,  numerous  slides, 
recordings,  and  filmstrips  in  the  Bureau's  library  are 
available  without  charge  for  use  by  any  instructor  on 
the  campus. 

The  College  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  cooperate  in 
providing  staff  members  for  conferences  and  workshop 
programs  for  in-service  teachers.  During  the  past  year 
approximately  6,000  Iowa  teachers  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  selection,  evaluation  and  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials  through  a  series  of  regional  and 
comity  meetings. 

Every  Future  Teacher  Must  Be  Prepared 

We  think  that  e\ery  future  teacher  must  be  aware 
of  means  of  communicating  ideas  with  all  the  modern 
audio-^■isual  devices.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  are  doing  today,  but  must  also  be  looking  forward 
to  other  developments  such  as  television,  to  test  its 
potential  teaching  values  and  to  study  other  methods 
of  impro\ement  of  instruction.  • 


Seven  Aims  of  Teacher  Training 
Cited  at  University  of  Michigan 

by  Ford  Lemler,  Director 

Michigan  Audio-Visual  Education  Center 

*  Seven  teacher  competencies  ivhich  serve  as  objec- 
tives of  the  school's  training  program  in  audio-visual 
technicjues  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Working  Point  of  View:  knowledge  of  how 
we  learn,  the  role  of  sensory  experience  in  learning, 
an  appreciation  for  the  values  of  audio-visual  methods 
and  a  regard  for  them  as  purposeful  tools,  each  with 
its  own  set  of  limitations  and  advantages. 

2.  Familiarity  with  the  Various  Types  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials:  to  know  the  major  advantages  and 
limitations  of  each  type,  and  to  be  able  to  select  from 
available  tools  those  which  best  serve  immediate  teach- 
ing purposes. 

3.  Ability  to  Use  Each  Audio- Visual  Type  Ef- 
fectively: to  select  and  evaluate  audio-visual  mate- 
rials, to  apply  major  principles  of  use. 

4.  Facility  in  the  Mechanics  of  Projection:  to 
operate  16mm  motion  picture,  filmstrip  and  opaque 
projection  apparatus. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  Sources  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials,  Local  and   National. 

6.  Familiarity  with  the  Content  of  Specific  Films, 
Filmstrips  and  Units  of  Other  Audio-Visual  Ma- 
terials WHICH  Have  Utility  in  the  Teacher's  Field. 

7.  Ability  to  Make  or  Improvise  Some  of  the 
Simpler  Types  of  Audio-Visual  Materials:  to  ar- 
range an  effective  exhibit,  make  hand-made  slides,  use 
a  camera,  write  a  film  or  radio  script,  build  a  picture 
file,  how  to  use  paper,  wood,  clay,  and  other  media 
for  creative  experiences  in  the  classroom. 

The  work  planned  for  student  teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  School  of  Education  is  guided  by 
the  following  considerations.   First  of  all,  it  is  assumed 
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that  aiuli()-\  isiial  iiiatciials  and  niclliods  arc  not  most 
(.■llfi  tivily  siudicil  apari  from  I  heir  fiiiulional  icla- 
tioiiships  to  subject  matter,  leacliiiif;;,  and  learning.  We 
bclie\e,  therefore,  in  providinsr  needed  experiences 
w'nh  aiKlio-\  isiial  meilioils,  insofar  as  possiljle,  as  part 
of  reipiired  courses  which  empliasi/e  ilie  psvc  holo<>\ 
of  learning,  principles  of  teaching,  observation  and 
study  of  leaching  methods,  and  directed  teaching. 

We  prefer  to  try  to  develop  the  needed  abilities 
through  ade(piate  coverage  in  prescribed  courses  rather 
than  to  legislate  another  separate  course  recpiirement 
for  either  graduation  or  certification.  However,  stu- 
dent teachers  may  elect  the  separate  survey  course, 
"AudioAisual  .Methods  in  Teaching,"  as  a  furiher 
opportiuiity  to  develop  competency  in  using  audio- 
visual tools.  There  is  no  issue  here  between  the  sep- 
arate course  idea  and  the  more  general  program.  The 
skills  and  abilities  to  be  developed  are  considered  siif- 
ficientlv  extensive  and  important  to  merit  repcaicil  ref- 
erence, study,  and  practice. 

FuNCTiCNS  Similar  to  City  .V-V  Di  I'ARrMi-.NT 

The  audio-visual  laboratory  is  a  unit  maintained 
by  the  .School  of  Education  to  perform  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  usual  department  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation in  a  local  school  system.  Among  these  fimctious 
are  the  procurement  of  audio-visual  materials  for  staff 
and  student  teachers;  assistance  in  selection  including 
previews  and  conunittcc  evaluations;  administration  of 
projection;  assistance  to  staff  and  student  teachers  in 
projection  mechanics,  laboratory  skills,  and  classroom 
utilization.  This  unit  is  a  service  agency  designed  to 
implement  through  its  audio-visual  services  the  stu- 
dent's work  in  his  professional  education  courses,  es- 
pecially his  work  in  directed  teaching.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  part-time  coordinator  is  in  charge  of  this 
imit. 

The  rich  resources  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Audio-\'isual  Education  Center  with  its  staff  of  four- 
teen people,  its  audio-visual  equipment  which  is  used 
to  supj)lement  the  apparatus  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, and  its  library  of  over  4,000  prints  of  educational 
motion  pictures  are  made  available  to  serve  the  School 
of  Education  in  its  teacher-training  program. 

Teachers  Do  Teach  As  Thi a    .\re    Iai'(;ht 

The  potentialities  of  "training  by  example"  are 
not  overlooked.  It  may  be  a  truism  to  say  that  teach- 
ers teach  as  they  are  taught— yet  this  principle  is  con- 
sidered an  important  reason  for  actively  promoting 
the  effective  use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  univer- 
sity classrooms.  The  University  .-Kudio-Visual  Education 
Center  is  serving  many  academic  departments  on  the 
campus,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  which  use  films, 
filmstrips,  and  recordings  each  year. 

Graduate  work  in  audio-visual  education,  designed 
primarily  for  teachers  in-service  and  for  those  people 
who  expect  to  prepare  themselves  for  administrative 
responsibilities  in  an  audio-visual  program,  is  offered 
by  means  of  two  courses,  ".\udio-Visual  Methods  in 
Education,"  and  "Seminar  in  .\udio-Visual  Methods." 


These  coiuses  give  two  hours  of  credit  caclj  in  any  se- 
quence of  studv  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  additional  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  prodiic- 
lion  <an  be  oficicd  in  llic  Inline.  • 


Minnesota  Shows  Audio-Visual 
Practicality  in  Six  Courses 

by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Wendt,  Director 

Minnesota  Audio-Visual  Education  Service 

•k  Six  jormal  courses  in  audio-visual  education  are  of- 
jered    in    the    College    of    Education    at    Minnesota. 

—Most  impoilaiii  elemciils  ol  the  beginning  loiirse 
are  the  psychological  bases  for  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  taught  via  numerous  classrooin  demonstra- 
tions—n  laboratory  course  intended  to  he  taken  by  all 
student  teachers.  The  course  entitled,  "Coordinating 
a  \isual  Education  Program,"  covers  all  the  phases 
of  administration  of  audio-visual  programs  at  all  lev- 
els. The  two  courses  in  Problems  in  Visual  Educa- 
tion and  Radio  Education  offer  individual  graduate 
study  for  colloquium  pa])ers. 

The  radio-audio-visual  laboratory  is  housed  near 
the  classroom  in  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Service. 
Students  have  access  to  the  combined  pool  of  the  en- 
tire University  of  over  $100, 000  worth  of  audio-vis- 
ual equipment.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  located 
permanently  in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  Ulso 
serves  as  an  exhibit  room  for  all  types  of  non-projected 
materials.  The  exhibits  are  changed  periodically  by 
an  administrative  fellow. 

Materials  and  Equipment  Available  For  Use 

All  student  teachers  have  full  access  to  all  types 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  and  Elementary  School.  These 
schools  can  draw  on  the  staff,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  .Audio-Visual  Education  Service.  Units 
on  audio-visual  methods  are  given  in  all  the  methods 
courses. 

Concentration  in  audio-visual  education  is  possible 
for  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Several  sig- 
nificant Ph.D.  theses  since  the  war  have  been  on  audio- 
visual methods. 

Two  administrative  fellowships  in  audio-visual  edu- 
cation are  available  each  school  year  in  the  .Audio- 
visual Education  Service;  these  are  equivalent  to  in- 
lerncships  for  advanced  students  in  the  field.  They 
give  practical  experience  in  all  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  .Audio-Visual  Education  Service  in  pro- 
viding over  12,000  showings  a  year  to  University 
classes  and  in  servicing  schools  of  the  state.  The  course 
in  Effective  College  Teaching  in  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  College  contains  luiits  on 
audio-visual  methods  at  the  college  level. 

Ri;gular  Weekly  Screenings  .Are  .Schedi  led 

Students  in  education  attend  a  series  of  regular 
weeklv  film  showings  called  Monday  Movies,  News- 
reel  Theater,  and  Films  for  Teachers.  The  Univer- 
sity Film  Society  brings  a  scries  of  foreign  films  to 
the  campus  each  quarter.    Studenis  have  access  to  the 

(continued    on    the  f  o  l  l  o  vv  i  n  g    page) 
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Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  campus  and  the 
coordinatoi-s  association  for  the  inter-change  of  pro- 
fessional information. 

Local  audio-\isual  institutes  are  held  throughout 
the  state  and  an  annual  institute  is  held  at  the  Center 
for  Continuation  Study.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Education  Service,  such  as  the  director, 
assistant  director,  film  librarian,  and  audio-visual  en- 
gineer, are  always  available  to  consult  with  educa- 
tion students,  in-service  teachers,  and  administrators 
on  materials,  equipment,  and  facilities.  The  produc- 
tion division  of  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Service 
frequently  offers  education  students  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  production  activities,  and  it  stands 
ready  to  help  in-service  teachers  with  the  planning  of 
production  or  sound  recording  of  school-made  films.   • 

Cornell  Expands  Audio-Visual 
Services  to  Students  and  Faculty 

by  J.  James  Jehring 

Assistant    Professor    of    Industrial    &    Labor    Relations 

:*■  Attdio-visual  instruction  at  Cornell  University  is 
centered  in  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  An  extensive  audio-\isual  lab- 
oratory has  been  assembled  in  this  school  and  it  in- 
cludes: sound  slide  projectors,  sound  motion  picture 
projectors,  slide  projectors,  transcription  plavers,  vis- 
ual-'casts,  opaque  projectors,  radios,  public  address  sys- 
tems, cameras,  and  wire  recorders.  An  extensive  audio- 
visual library,  consisting  of  films  and  recordings  in 
the  field  of  industrial  and  labor  relations,  has  also  been 
established  for  use  in  the  school. 

A  course  in  audio-visual  communication  on  both 
the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  level  is  offered 
with  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  work  on 
special  projects  in  the  audio-visual  field.  They  are 
encouraged  to  inject  their  own  ideas  into  the  course. 
The  course,  itself,  touches  on  both  the  production  and 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems in\olved. 


Audio-visual  communications  class  members  at  work 
in   the  Audio-Visual  Lab   at   Cornell   University. 


The  school  had  a  number  of  foreign  students  work- 
ing in  audio-visual  communication  during  the  past 
two  years.  They  came  from  India,  China  and  European 
countries. 

Extensive  use  of  all  types  of  audio-%isual  materials 
is  being  made  by  professors  on  the  campus  as  well  as 
by  the  instructors  in  the  extension  program. 

Cornell  University  also  has  several  departments 
which  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  production  of 
audio-visual  materials.  The  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  has  a  complete  production  laboratory 
for  all  types  of  audio-visual  material  which  are  used 
to  produce  colored  slides  and  sound  motion  pictures 
widely  used  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  Photo- 
graphic Science  Service  produces,  on  campus,  every- 
thing from  cartoons  to  complete  sound  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Activity  in  the  audio-visual  field  at  Cornell  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  there  is  a  growing  demand,  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  interested  in  all  levels  of  education 
at  the  University,  for  more  information  about  this 
modern  technique  of  communication.  • 

Strand  Development  Plan  Extends 
Visual  Instruction  at  Syracuse 

by  Luella  Snyder 

of  the  Audio-Visual   Center,   Syracuse   University 

•k  All  education  students  at  Syracuse  University  receive 
instruction    in    audio-visual    materials    and    methods. 

— llndcr  the  "strand  de\elopment"  plan,  this  in- 
struction is  not  restricted  to  a  few  specialized  courses 
alone,  although  specialized  courses  are  offered.  In- 
stead, audio-visual  instruction  is  at  present  followed 
through  in  a  continuous  "strand"  in  five  of  the  teach- 
er-training courses.  Other  courses  will  be  included 
later.  The  audio-visual  director  and  the  various  in- 
structors plan  together  in  deciding  where,  in  each 
course,  audio-visual  materials  can  best  be  introduced. 

An  example  of  the  strand  de\elopmcnt  idea  is 
Secondary  Education  105  which  is  required  in  the 
core  curriculum  for  education  majors.  It  is  taken  in 
the  senior  year  before  a  student  goes  out  into  a  commu- 
nity school  to  do  his  extra-nunal  teaching.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  role  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  comnumii)-. 

Three  Elements  of   Course  Ark   Described 

This  course  is  di\ided  into  three  parts— lecture, 
seminar,  and  audio-visual  laboratory. 

Lectures,  given  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
course,  include  a  unit  on  the  values  of  audio-\isual 
materials,  and  why  they  should  be  used  in  education. 

Seminar  groups  are  made  up  of  students  having 
the  same  major  field  of  interest.  Seminars  are  con- 
ducted by  dual  professors,  holding  joint  appointments 
from  the  School  of  Education  and  some  other  college 
or  department  in  the  uni\crsity.  Audio-\isuaI  tech- 
niciiies  as  applied  to  teaching  in  various  subject  mat- 
ter areas  are  discussed,  and  the  materials  available  in 
the  area  are  previewed. 

In  the  audio-visual  laboratory,  each  student  re- 
ceives ten  class  hours  of  intensive  instruction  in  audio- 
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'I'hese  Syracuse  U^'l\^usn^■  sludi'ul  tcadicrs  are  receiv- 
ing individual  instriulion  in  the  operation  of  audio- 
visual equipment  —  an  integral  part  of  their  preparation 
for  classroom  use  of  these  tools  after  graduation.  A  thor- 
ough grounding  in  a-v  fundamentals  is  offered  at  Syra- 
cuse University. 

\i->u.il  materials.  The  laboratory  is  conducted  by  a 
graduate  assistant  appointed  by  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion and  supervised  bv  the  audio-visual  director. 

Fi\e  hours  are  de\oted  to  utili/aiion,  including  se- 
lection of  material,  \\h\  and  how  thcv  should  be  used, 
what  is  available  in  ^arious  fields,  and  where  mate- 
rials can  be  obtained. 

Fi\e  horns  are  de\oted  to  the  o|)cration  of  ctiuip- 
nient.  Students  learn  to  set  up  and  operate  various 
makes  of  movies,  filmstrips,  slides,  overheads,  and 
opaque  projectors.  These  laboratory  sections  run  from 
20  to  25  students.  Small  groups  work  together  at  each 
|iiece  of  equipment. 

In  dealing  with  non-projected  materials,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  low-cost  items,  and  those  which  the  stu- 
dent can  make  himself.  Maps  and  charts,  posters,  speci- 
mens, and  models  are  brought  into  the  classroom  for 
discussion. 
Audio- Visual  Major  Offered  in  Graduate  School 

Utilization  is  taught  by  a  staff  member  of  the  Audio- 
\'isual  Services  who  is  also  on  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Education.  Utilization  techniques  for  various  ma- 
terials are  discussed,  and  the  materials  themselves  are 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  instruction. 

For  graduate  students,  Syracuse  University  offers  a 
major  in  audio-visual  materials  for  the  master's  de- 
gree, and  a  minor  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Graduate 
courses  in  utilization,  production,  and  administration 
arc  taught  at  times  when  teachers  from  the  central 
New  York  area  are  able  to  attend. 

Includes  Basic  Courses  in  Radio  and  Exhibits 

Courses  in  educational  use  of  radio,  writing  and 
jjroducing  programs  are  offered  by  the  Radio  Center 
which  operates  the  first  university  FM  radio  station 
to  be  issued  a  license  by  the  FCC.  Radio  students  take 
part  in  planning,  writing  and  producing  educational 
and  public  service  programs. 

Museum  management  courses  enable  teachers  to 
learn  effective  display   and   diorama   and   model    con- 


siriution.  Practice  in  planning  and  setting  up  exhibits 
gives  experience  in  an  area  of  audio-visn.il  materials 
wiiich  is  too  oficn  neglected. 

Olfcampus  coinses  and  workshops  at  the  giailuatc 
level  arc  also  offered.  Some  are  conducted  in  .Syracuse 
University's  extension  centers:  others  are  given  upon 
r((|iiesi  from  a  niunber  of  teachers  at  a  location  con- 
Ncincni  In  them. 

W  11)1   K  AN(.i  OF  Campi  s  .Vinio-VisuAL  Service 

On  the  (ainpiis,  ihe  Campus  Servi<c  program  as- 
sists Che  colleges  in  the  luiiversity  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  class  use.  It  handles  the  booking  of 
materials  obtained  off-campus,  and  furnishes  equip- 
ment and  operators  for  showings.  Resources  of  the 
film  library  are  also  available  to  campus  and  off-cam- 
pus users. 

Ihe  Audio-Visual  Services  and  School  of  Eduiaiion 
will  help  cam|)us  depart ments  to  sele(  t  graduate  assist- 
ants who  are  (piaiihid  to  select  materials,  instruct 
facidty  in  audio-visual  leaching  nuihods.  and  operate 
eciuipment. 

Audio-visual  facilities  at  Syracuse  University  are 
being  expanded.  Additional  space,  equipnicni,  and 
staff  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  number  and 
scope  of  the  courses  offered,  and  to  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  activities,  such  as  edu- 
cational photography,  which  formerly  were  not  avail- 
able. 

Like  the  other  teacher-training  institutions  in  the 
state,  Syracuse  University  believes  that  a  knowledge 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  techniques  is  important 
to  teachers.  Audio-visual  instruction  through  the  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  is  a  part  of  its  effort  to  help 
improve  teaching  in  New  York  schools.  • 

North  Carolina  Prepares  Teachers 
With  a  Diversified  A-V  Program 

by  Kenneth  M.  Mclntyre 

Communication  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina 

*  A  course  in  the  techniques  and  materials  ut  auditj- 
visual  education  is  offered  by  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  all  four 
quarters  in  order  to  sujjplement  the  general  education 
courses. 

Students  are  given  graduate  or  certification  credit 
for  the  course.  The  four  main  objectives  of  the  course 
are: 

1.  A  study  of  the  general  principles,  problems  and 
practices  involved  in  the  selection  and  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials. 

2.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  various  kinds 
of  audio-visual   instructional   material. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  contribution  to  instruc- 
tion and  the  results  of  lescardi  bearing  on  the  use  of 
these  aids. 

4.  Laboratory  training  in  the  operation  and  use  of 
projected  aids,  radio  and  other  auditory  aids. 

Special  technicians  and  a  film  library  containing 
(continued    on    the  following    page) 
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The  growing  film  library  in  the  Communication 
Center  at   the   Ufiiversity   of  North   Carolina. 

(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
1700  reels  of  IGiiini  sound  films  complete  the  facilities 
for  teaching  all  material  aspects  and  methods  of  utili- 
zation of  audio-visual  instruction.  A  field  service,  de- 
signed to  assist  with  in-service  teacher-training  pro- 
grams and  sur\eys  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
of  Education,  provides  professional  aid  and  consulta- 
tion for  public  school  personnel  in  the  slate. 

The  Communication  Center  is  an  important  part 
of  the  audio-visual  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Center  was  organized  in  1945  and  has 
five  divisions  of  service:  radio,  research,  graphic  arts, 
utilization  and  distribution,  photography,  and  motion 
pictures. 

The  Center  was  organized  with  a  three-fold  pur- 
pose in  mind: 

1.  To  conduct  research  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  for  education  of  all  communication  media. 

2.  To  train  students  and  teachers  in  its  laboratories 
in  the  professional  and  educational  use  of  these  mod- 
ern  methods. 

3.  To  produce  materials  and  programs  in  the  broad 
fields  of  conservation  and  development  of  natural,  in- 
dustrial, and  human  resources. 

Academic  courses  at  the  University  which  are  sup- 
plemented by  this  program  include:  radio,  production 
of  slide  films,  motion  picture  production,  photography, 
graphic  design,  and  conununication  research.  • 

/ 

Ohio's  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory 
a  Center  for  Student  Teachers 

by  Norman  Woelfel,  Director 

Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University 

if  The  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory  at  Ohio  State  Lhii- 
versity  operates  as  a  Uni\ersity-wide  service  agency  lor 
departments,  instructors  and  student  teachers.  Its 
function  is  to  assist  in  solving  the  instructional  prob- 
lems referred  to  it.  Ihc  problems  range  from  special 
problems   in    building -planning   to  schediding   a    uni- 


versity class  for  a  film  showing.  In  between  consulta- 
tions and  roiuine  scheduling,  the  staff  prepares  short 
informative  bulletins  dealing  with  all  types  of  teach- 
ing and  instructional  aids  for  general  distribution. 
The  staff  frecjuently  arranges  special  demonstrations 
of  teaching  equipment  and  teaching  resources  for  class- 
es in  the  College  of  Education. 

Teaching-aids  Materials  for  Reference 
A  collection  of  teaching-aids  materials,  such  as  films, 
filmstrips,  posters,  charts  and  flat  pictures,  is  main- 
tained. In  this  service  a  student  teacher,  for  example, 
in  search  of  resoiuccs  for  a  unit  of  study  concerning 
China  would  find  the  following  resources  from  whicfi 
to  select:  listings  of  pertinent  films,  filmstrips  and  re- 
cordings which  are  immediately  available.  Among  the 
map  collection  are  picture  maps  of  the  country,  relief 
and  political  maps  of  Asia.  In  the  way  of  wall-size  charts 
and  posters,  there  are  both  those  which  deal  exclusively 
with  facts  about  China  and  those  which  show  China 
in  relation  to  other  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Among  the  group  of  flat  pictures  about  China  are 
commercially  sold  sets,  sets  made  by  the  Teaching  Aids 
Laboratory  from  illustrated  books,  and  individual 
mounts  both  in  color  and  black  and  white.  There 
are  also  clippings,  illustrated  articles,  leaflets,  and  spe- 
cial portfolios  available. 

Other  teacher  helps  include:  annotated  listings  of 
sources  of  pertinent  materials,  copies  of  bibliographies 
on  the  subject  for  both  teacher  and  pupils,  accounts 
of  units  dealing  with  the  topic  as  worked  out  on  vari- 
ous grade  levels.  Additions  to  those  materials  are  be- 
ing made  constantly. 

Recording  Studio  ^Vell  Equipped  for  Needs 

The  University  recording  studio  is  equipped  to 
do  all  types  of  recording  for  classroom  or  research  pur- 
poses. During  the  past  year,  the  studio  has  originated 
broadcasts,  transcribed  programs  from  the  radio  net- 
works for  delayed  broadcast,  and  scheduled  program 
rehearsals  for  the  University  radio  station.  It  has 
recorded  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the  Uni- 
versity band,  orchestra,  glee  club,  and  chorus  for  the 
School  of  Music,  sound  effects  and  musical  themes  for 
motion  picture  soimd  tracks  for  the  department  of 
photography. 

The  studio  has  also  undertaken  special  recording 
assignments,  involving  remote  pick-ups,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  the  College  of  Law,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Extensive  class  recordings  were  made 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  quarter  for  the  de- 
partment of  speech  and  the  department  of  Romance 
languages.  Numerous  conferences,  discussion  gi-oups, 
and  workshops  for  the  College  of  Education  have  also 
been  recorded.  The  addition  of  special  equipment, 
during  the  past  year,  has  enabled  the  studio  to  do 
remote  recording  direct  from  laboratories  and  special 
rooms  anywhere  on  the  campus. 

The  University  chart  and  graph  service  has  ex- 
tended the  range  and  type  of  instruction  materials 
])repared  on  a  made-to-order  basis  for  University  dc- 
])ar(ments.  Great  strides  toward  making  instructional 
(liarts  attractive,  appealing  and  effective  have  been 
made.  When  data  to  be  illustrated  docs  not  lend  it- 
self readily  to  pictorial  techniques,  the  airbrush  has 
been  used  as  a  "dressing-up"  medium.  Thus  soft  grada- 

(to    be    completed    in    the    next    issue) 
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Never  before  a  film 

with  so  strong  and! 

dramatic  an  impact  I 

on   character   edu-| 

cation.  Never  before  so  important  a 

contribution  to  effective  teaching  of 

human  relationships.  One  reel,  $40. 

Also  available  for  rental. 

YOUMG  AMERirA  FILMS,1NC. 

Write  IwTpee  thtdk  list  of  all  )oonq  Americalitles 

18  East  4Ut  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    &    SOCIAL    STUDIES    FILMS 

16    PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY    FILMS 

6    SIMPLIFIED    ARITHMETIC    FILMS 


To  rent  or  buy,  write  for  catolog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

62S    Madison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.     Y. 


Colonial  Williamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
Kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711.  DELAVAN,  WISC. 


PRODUCTPARADE 

Neir  i'ilm  Catiilogs  Available: 

♦  Moic  than  .'U)0  cdiuaiioiial  mo- 
tion piilLUcs  |)i'oiliicccl  by  Ciuionct 
liliiis  are  lisied  in  new  films  tauilog 
jusi  rileaseil.  The  64-pau;e  book  is 
hfc  lo  all  leglilai  lilm  users.  Write 
Coronet  lor  a  copy. 

♦  Write  for  your  copy  ol  ilie  iy,'>0 
\'oims;  .\inerica  catalogs.  There  are 
sipaiate  books  asailable:  The  \'.\F 
Catalog  of  Teaching  Films  lists  more 
liian  100  16nnn  sound  films;  the  YAF 
Ciatalog  of  Filinsli  ips  and  2  \  2  Slides 
describes  more  than  100  filnisirips 
axailable.  Both  are  free  from  liu  pio 
ilucer's  New  York  office. 

♦  To|)-rate  vocational  films  are  also 
lisied  in  the  new  catalogs  of  Castle 
Films  tlivision  of  United  World 
Films.  liK.  (all  USOE  subjects,  for 
examijle)  ;  the  fani  Handy  Organi/a- 
lion,  Detroit  11,  iNfichigan;  the  So- 
ciety for  Visual  Education,  1345  Di- 
\ersey  Parkway,  Chicago;  and  \'oca- 
lional  Guidance  Films,  Des  \foiiies, 
Iowa. 

♦  There's  a  1950  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films  Catalog  waiting  for 
your  request  letter  to  headquarters  at 
Wilmette,  Illinois. 

♦  Finally,  there's  the  new  Ideal  Pic- 
tures Corporation  functional  order 
catalog  which  \ou  can  get  from  65  E. 
South  ^Vater  St.,  Chicago  1. 

\eivs  of  the  Services  &  Equipment: 

♦  Peerless  Film  Processing  stations 
are  now  located  throughout  the 
countrv.  A  complete  list  is  available 
from  Kern  Mo\se,  president,  at  165 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  19. 
\\'ilding  Pictiue  Productions,  Inc.  in 
C^hicago  is  the  latest  Peerless  Film 
Treatment  installation. 

♦  The  Brumberger  Compain,  sup- 
plier of  visual  aids  materials  such  as 
slide  viewers  and  all-steel  slide  bind- 
ers, invite  your  request  for  their 
free  catalog.  Write  to  Brumberger  at 
24  Tliirty-Fourth  Street,  Brooklvn  :?2, 
N,  Y.,  for  a  copy. 

Brumberger  facilities  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  issue  of  Sek 
R:  Hear  as  a  typical  example  of  mod- 
ern production  for  audio-visual 
service. 

♦  Gilbert  Heck  is  the  new  sales  man- 
ager of  the  DaLite  Screen  Companv. 
Chicago.  He  is  a  veteran  of  22  years' 
service  in  the  DaLite  organization 
and  well  known  throughout  the  au- 
dio-visual field. 


f      THIS  SLIDE  BINDER 
fj^  GIVES  REAL  PROTECTION 
-More  Economically,  Too! 


=  1  156  2-«2- 


.-rlISS  T/,"xJ',U" 


CRUMBERGER 


SLIDE    BINDERS 


All-iteel,  rigid  non-warp  ttome,  «ilh  glois.  Pro- 
t3cts  ogainst  finger  prints,  scratches,  dust.  Round- 
ed edges  for  easy  insertion  into  viewer  or  pro- 
jector. May  be  used  over  and  over  again— simple 
•nop   assembly. 

#1  156      2"x2"    slides 20   for   $1.59 

#1  158      2V4"x2"V4  slides 12    for    $1.69 

ECONOMY    PACKAGES: 

i^l  157      2"x2"    slides 120   for    $3.40 

#1159      2V4"x2"V4  slides 72    for   $3.95 

Available  in  bulk  at  greof  savings!  Prices  on 
lequest. 

Use     Brumberger    Slide    files    for    stjfer, 
handier  storage. 


Write   far  F*H   CATAIOC 


IBIRBroTORvGE 


24  Thirty-Fourth  St.,  Bklyn.  32,  N.  Y. 


provide 

PREPARATION 

CHECK-UP 

FOLLOW-UP 

INTEGRATION 

for  sound  films  in  science. 

A  CEBCO  FILMGUIDE  is  a  two- 
page  lesson  plan  and  student's  work- 
stieet  based  upon  a  selected  sound 
film  in  one  of  tfie  high  school 
sciences. 

A  booklet  of  FILMGUIDES  (cover- 
ing 8  to  15  different  films)  is  sup- 
plied free  with  each  copy  of  our  new 
Discovery  Problems    workbooks    in; 

BIOLOGY    •    CHEMISTRY    •    PHYSICS 
GENERAL    SCIENCE 

for  full  details  of  fhis  new 
audio'visuat  service,  write  to 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  BOOK  COMPANY 

104      FIFTH     AVtNUI,     NIW     YOKK     11.     N.   T. 
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THE  NEW  FILMS 


•  The  Spring  of  1950  will  apparent- 
ly rate  as  one  of  the  most  acti\e 
periods  in  modern  classroom  film 
production  history.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  recent  new  releases: 

"Are  You  Ready  For  Marriage?"  on 
List  of  Coronet  Afnil  Releases 

4  Are  You  Ready  For  Marriage? 
This  new  16mm  classroom  film  brings 
advice  and  coimsel  that  should  form 
an  important  part  of  the  social  edu- 
cation of  every  young  man  and 
woman.  A  variety  of  vital  teaching 
points  are  made  on  a  "Checklist  For 
Cupid."  Important  facts  about  en- 
gagement and  marriage  are  outlined 
by  a  marriage  counselor  in  a  dra- 
matic screen  presentation. 

Other  new  titles  by  Coronet  are: 
Good  SI)ortsrnanslnj)  which  empha- 
sizes fair  play  in  sports.  Spotty:  Story 
of  a  Fawn  shows  the  adventures  of  a 
wild  fawn  in  a  believable  and  fas- 
cinating manner.  Life  in  a  Pond  por- 
travs  scenes  of  plant  and  animal  life 
that  provide  examples  of  important 
principles  of  natural  science.  The 
Medieval  World  gives  real  meaning 
to  knights  and  feudalism,  castles  and 
crusades  and  Chaucer's  Pilgrims.  Fun 
That  Builds  Good  Health  teaches 
children  how  to  play  in  groups  or 
alone    by    presenting    a    variety    of 

games. 

*  »  * 

EB  Films  Releasing  Three 

New  Classroom  Films  on  The  Arts 

♦  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  is 
releasing  three  educational  sound 
films  on  the  arts. 

The  new  films  are:  Painting  An 
Abstraction,  a  one-reel,  16mm  color 
film,  third  in  a  series.  It  deals  with 
the  techniques  of  water  color  paint- 
ing and  was  produced  with  Eliot 
O'Hara,  N.  A.  as  the  collaborator.  In 
this  film  the  noted  art  teacher  dem- 
onstrates the  creation  of  an  abstrac- 
tion with  balanced  form  and  move- 
ment. Painting  With  Sand,  one  reel, 
full  color.  Reveals  an  art  form  of 
the  Navajo   Indians  and  how  it  is 


used  by  the  medicine  men  to  restore 
a  sick  child  to  health. 

Clay  In  Action,  one  reel,  black  and 
white  is  the  third  film.  It  shows  the 
progressive  steps  of  modelling  a  por- 
trait in  clay  by  the  artist,  Arturo  B. 
Fallico.  He  completes  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  model's  personality  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  camera. 

Young  America  Announces  Two  New 
Sound  Films  and  New  Filmstrip  Sets 
♦  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces the  release  of  new  16mm 
sound  films  which  will  bring  its  total 
of  catalogued  teaching  films  beyond 
100.  The  new  titles  are:  Glen  Wakes 
Up  which  depicts  the  importance  of 
being  a  good  citizen.  Built  around 
a  young  boy  who  feels  everyone  is 


against  him  and  how  he  awakens  to 
his  responsibilities.  Home  Manage- 
ment: Buying  Food  a  continuation  of 
this  firm's  Home  Management  series. 
Film  explains  importance  of  family 
budget  for  families  of  different  sizes 
and  income  groups. 

Young  America's  newest  filmstrips 
are:  The  Samson  Series  —  three  film- 
strips  for  schools  and  religious 
groups,  built  around  the  life  and 
times  of  the  great  biblical  hero. 
Products  and  Industries,  Set  No.  2 
—  Continuation  of  a  series.  Sample 
titles  from  this  set  are:  How  We  Get 
Our  Coffee,  How  We  Get  Our  Glass, 
etc.  Children  of  Early  America,  Set 
No.  3  —  Sample  titles  from  this  set 
are:  Plymouth  Girl,  Oregon  Trail, 
San  Jacinto  Corn. 


Book  Review:  The  Recording 

The  Recording  &  Reproduction  of 
Sound  —  by  Oliver  Read.  364  pages. 
($5.00)  Published  by  Richard  \V. 
Sams  Co.,  955  N.  Rural  St.,  Indian- 
apolis 1,  Indiana.  (Orders  accepted 
via  Audio-Visual  Bookshelf,  812  N. 

Dearborn,  Chicago  10.) 

*         *         * 

■k  The  book  is  undoubtedly  directed 
toward  the  professional  audiences 
of  those  day  in  and  day  out  con- 
cerned with  high  fidelity  sound  re- 
cording, and  reproduction.  While 
not  directly  aimed  at  the  classroom 
teacher  or  supervisor  of  audio-vis- 
ual instruction,  it  summarizes  beau- 
tifully the  exhaustive  search  which 
is  being  constantly  made  to  accom- 
plish the  illusion  of  live  presence  in 
recorded  sound  via  several  systems; 
tape,  wire,  transcription,  etc.  The 
whole  story  of  the  progress  of  re- 
cording and  reproduction  of  sound 
is  treated  and  then  the  book  pro- 
ceeds into  a  specific  and  highly  au- 
thentic contemplation  of  \arious 
means  by  which  sound  may  be  re- 
corded and  reproduced. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teach- 
er, the  book  is  extremely  valuable 
in  that  it  accomplishes  three  thirigs 
which  are  constantly  before  the  con- 
sideration of  educational  groups. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FILM 


Film  that  tells  HOW  to 


•  Avoid  film  damage 
•  Improve  service 

e  Totte  core  of  projectors 
Sole  $50    Rental  S2.50 
See  If  B  cataloe  lor  detaili  or  write 

InlernQtional  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ay*.         Chicaga  2 


PICTURE    STORIES    OF 

KNIGHTS     &     CASTLES 

A  NEW  FUMSTRIP  or  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Cultomi 
.  .  .  building  .  .  .  costume.  $3.05  each,  incl. 
postage.  Write  for  our  free  cotolog  of  films  & 
filmstrips. 

FLORY  FILMS,  INC.,  Teaching  Film  Dep>. 
303    East    7 1  It    Street,    New    York    }1,   N.   Y. 


and  Reproduction  of  Sound 

1.  In  the  book  is  included  a  very 
comprehensive  comparison  of  wire 
versus  tape  forms  of  recording. 
Physical  characteristics;  soimd,  qual- 
ity, and  allied  considerations  are 
dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  will 
answer  many  of  the  questions  con- 
fronting school  people  questioning 
the  kind  of  sound  reproduction  sys- 
tem to  purchase  for  school  use. 

2.  Consideration  is  given  loud 
speaker  placement  which  in  the 
writer's  opinion  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  grossly  neglected  areas 
of  audio-visual  mechanical  situa- 
tions in  our  schools.  The  book  points 
out  the  superficial  consideration 
which  is  being  given  to  correct  loud 
speaker  and  microphone  placement 
in  school  use  of  sound  reproduction 
equipment.  The  brief  consideration 
given  to  this  problem  of  microphone 
placement  is  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  book. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  improve- 
ment of  sound  reproduction  through 
care  and  proper  examination  of  tone 
arms,  stylus  feeding,  etc.  is  again 
a  consideration  which  is  too  often 
neglected  by  the  classroom  user  of 
transcription  and  recording  play- 
back equipment. 

In  general,  while  the  book  "Re- 
cording and  Reproduction  of  Sound" 
is  written  from  the  highly  technical 
standpoint,  the  three  considerations 
named  above  make  this  book  a 
worthwhile  one  to  be  added  to  the 
lilirary  of  the  person  interested  in 
the  impro\ement  of  instruction  via 
sound  recording  and  reproduction 
equipment. 

(Rex'ieu'ed  by  W.  A.  Wittich) 
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Cousult   These   Audio-Visual    Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL    EDUCATION    DEALERS    LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearly  all  of  the  audio-visual  materials     dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 


reviewed  in  the  pages  of  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nity or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual    education      service  outstanding. 

Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  write  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 


Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
\isual  dealer  for  u|)-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
\ou'll   lind  their  prices  fair  and  their 


812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET 


CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


SE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST  IN   EQUIPMENT.   FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


Purdue  University 
Lafayette  Ind 


LIGHTED        Complete    Kit-set $51.60 

PICTURES        Individual  Films 4.50 


i 


/^    JAM  HANDY    (^^a^z^d^!:^^^ 

2821     E.     GRAND     BOULEVARD     •     DETROIT     11      •     MICHIGAN 


[ly  •  June 


See  %  Hear 


A  NEW  TAPE  RECORDER 


Now  even  the  most  economy 
minded  school  budget  can  afford 
this  new  Ampro  miracle  of  tape 
recording.  The  record-breaking 
low  price  of  this  unit  now 
enables  every  school  to  make  full 
use  in  every  classroom  of  this  new 
teaching  aid  in  many  phases  of 
school  work— a  few  of  which  are 
listed  below.  For  the  complete 
story  of  this  revolutionary  tape 
recorder  —  use  coupon  below  — 
today! 


Features  of  the 

New  AMPRO  MAGNETIC  TAPE 

RECORDER  AND  PLAYBACK  UNIT 

1 

2 


Lowest  First  Cost 

Toii.t\'s  >:rcatcst  tape  recorder  value — only  S94.'>0  com- 
plete! This  unit  oilers  features  not  touiiu  on  recorders 
selling  for  up  to  50%  more. 

2  Hours  of  Recording  on  One 
Standard  7"  Reel 

A/mnit  tuke  ai  much  recorded  material  on  each  reel  of 
rt'Uyahlt  tape ...  as  compared  with  conventional  tape 
recorders! 


O       Completely  Portable 


4 
5 


■|lic  new  d(.'Sl,^ll  (it  this  recorder  in.ikts  jujs.sihic  Jr.istic 
saviti>;s  ...  in  wc-i^hc  .uij  bulk.  It  weighs  less  than  any 
other  recorder  on  the  market  today — a  mere  15  poittiJi 
— complete,  in  case. 

Simplest  to  Operate 

A  young  child  can  operate  this  rectirdcr.  Operation  has 
been  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  There  are  no  compli- 
cated gadgets  to  conlusc  the  operator. 


Engineered,  Built  and 
Guaranteed  by  Ampro 

...  a  name  famous  lor  more  tiuiii  20  years  for  hue 
craftsmanship  in  the  design  and  manufacture  ot 
precision  motion  picture  equipment. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  CIRCULAR  giving  full 
details,  specihcations.  and  illustr.iting  many  school  uses 
for  this  basically  new  tape  recorder. 


SPEECH    CORRECTION   can    be 

-Speeded  up,  made  nuire  effective 
through  the  use  ai  before  and 
atcer  cape  recordings  of  students 
speech  defects. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  classes 
can  nidke  effective  use  of  tape  re- 
cordings of  expert  ItireiKn  linguists 
.  ,  .  checking  their  class  recitations 
with  [he  recorded  sequence. 


M^'^ 


u 


SLIDES  and  FILMSTRIPS  .uc  far 

more  effective  in  class  studies 
through  the  use  of  tape  recorded 
ctunmcntaries   ami    backgrountis 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  classes  may 
make  recordings  of  student  speech- 
es for  later  play-back  with  cor- 
rections and  criticisms. 


CONTROLLED    DICTATION   for 

shorthand  and  secretarial  classes 
is  possible  witfi  handy,  low  cost 
tape  recordings  which  may  be 
used  over  and  over  agam. 


TEACHING  MUSIC  can  be  simph- 

iicd  bv  using  tape  recordings  of 
prolessional  musicians  .  .  .  compar- 
ing students'  efforts,  making  com- 
parisons and  corrections. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION 

2835  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicogo  18,  lllinoij 


Please  rush  me  full  details  ond  specificotions  on  the  new  low 
cost   Ampro   Tope   Recorder   ond    Playback   Unit. 


A   General 
ecision  Equipment 
Corporation 
Subsidiary 


CITY, 


../K"^ 

'*^' 


SIGN    OF   PERFECTION   IN 
STILL    PROJECTION 


S.V.E.  Speed-i-0-scope 

(lachittotcop*) 

Converts    Projaclort    for    Skill    Training    by    th*    Flash 
Recognition  Mathod. 

•  Itnprnves  reddin/i,  arithmetic,  and  sim- 
ilar subject  matter  skills. 

•  Reduces  learning    time  and   lengthens 
retention. 

•  Stimulates  self-improvement. 

•  Provides  Jor  scientific  measurement  of 
improvement  of  perceptual  skills. 

A  high-precision  shutter  mechanism.  Seven  speeds 
from  full  second  to  1/100  second  and  Bulb.  Fits  any  S.V.E. 
projector  with  Series  0  lens $59.50 


S.V.E.  Speed-i-0-slides 

Custom-made  Slides  for  Creative  Teaching. 

•  Make  your  own  slides. 

•  Use  ordinary  pencil. 

•  Easy  to  erase. 

•  For  every  subject. 

•  Use  slides  over  and  over. 

Specially  treated  glass  slides  in  S.V.E. 
binders.  Ideal  for  use  with  Speed-i-o-scope. 
.$2.45        Bulk  pack  of  100 $9.50 


Package  of  25 . 


S.V.E.  MICRO-BEAM 

Converts  Slide  and  Filmslrip  Projectors  into  Micro- 
Projectors  at  Lew  Cost. 

•  Entire  class  studies  same  micro-slide 
at  same  time. 

•   Provides  closer  correlation  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  sessions. 

•  Field  controlled  by  selection 
of  one  of  four  disc  openings. 

•  Projects  any  micro-slide  re- 
quiring low-powered  magnification. 

'Magnifies  twelve  times  for  each  foot 
of  projection. 

The  S.V.E.  Micro-Beam  is  a  complete  unit.  1"  fl.9  S.V.E.  Wocoted 
Anastigmat  lens.  Fits  any  projector  with  Series  0  lens $27.50 

FREE... Complete  Information  on  Uses  and  Applications 

Send  today  for  folders  explaining  operation  and  application  of  these 
new  accessories.  The  kit  includes  literature  describing  Ellsworth  C. 
Dent's  Audio-Visual  Handbook  and  the  new  Stanford  University 
Press  Booklet,  Setting  Up  Your  Audio-Visual  Program. 

Write  for  Audio-Visual  Kit  No.  616. 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A   Business  Corporation 

1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

PRODUCERS    Of  VISUAL  AIDS   S/NCf   1919 


FREE 


DEMONSTRATION 


INCREASED   OPENING 
FOR   OPAQUE 
PROJECTION  ... 

7%"x  6%" 

Satne  Image  Quality 
No  Increase  in  Price 


O  increase  in  projection  area  .  .  .  now 
covers  nil  ol  essential  area  in  average  8Vi"  x  1 1" 
printed  material  .  .  .  yet  retains  high  magnifica- 
tion to  provide  maximum  visibility  clear  to  the 
rear  of  the  classroom. 

rlUS  all  these  and  other  features: 
•  Dual  Purpose  Projector.  Shows  both  conventional 
student-made  slides  ami  opaque  objects. 


•  Sharp,  Brilliant  Images,  Possible  be- 
cause of  unusual  amount  of  light  pro- 
jected by  two  fine-quality  optical 
systems. 

•  Balanced  Illumination.  Permits 
switching  from  slide  to  opaque  pro- 
jection without  change  in  screen 
brilliance. 

You'll  want  all  these  Bausch  & 
Lomb  advantages  ...  to  assure  your 
students  the  fullest  benefits  of  mod- 
ern visual  education. 

Write  for  FREE  demonstration  and 
literature.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  747-Q  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


FREE  "Lantern  slides  and 
How  to  Make  Them"  — 
A    definitive    booklet 
with    complete   in- 
structions on  student 
preparation  of  slides. 


PHOTOGRAPHS!  DIAGRAMS! 

Informative  Articles: 

•  Lantern  Slides 

•  Letter  Height  and  Legibility 

•  Homemade  Slides  by 
Photographic  Methods 

•  Filing  Opaque  Projection  Material 

By  Visual  Education  Leaders: 

•  Mary  E.  Brooks,  Indiana  Univ. 

•  R.  A.  Sage,  F.B.P.A. 

•  H.  F.  Bernhardt.  Temple  Univ. 


PROJECTOR 


Chicago  Headquarters  Office  of  Publication 

ISO-lfx^  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago  II,  Illinois 

New  York  Editorial   Bureau 

Robert  Seymour,  Jr.  in  Charge,  489  Fifth  Avenue 

Los  Angeles   Editorial   Bureau 

Edmund  Kerr,   in   Charge,  6605   Hollywood   Boulevard 


Greetings  to  the  Thousands 
Of  See  &  Hear  Readers 
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IqIS'*".  m"  *^»"-";'-  *'l"l  I"'  vcar,  Sli.lKJ  for  l«o  y.ars.  Kni.-ml  as  sirond  class  mailer.  Orloher  I<l 
Q-n'  ,  ■  ■  "?  '  "i  •",  <'';'•'»"■  "linois,  under  llie  .\<1  of  Marcll  :t.  IH7!I.  luitiif  Conlents  (;o,>vright 
l.f,  r'""f' ""/>.'  «'K'",-  Ke->iMil.  .Address  all  edilorial  and  cir.ulalion  in,,uirics  lo  the  olke  ol 
publnation    at    Chicago    II,    Illinois. 


*    IN    .NEARLY    FOl  R    HUNDRED    clllSSeS 

ill  audio-visual  materials  and  meth- 
ods which  will  he  attended  h\  a  rec- 
ord numher  ot  thousands  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers  at  the 
230  colleges  and  universities  which 
they  attend  this  smnmer,  copies  of 
the  .See  &  He.ar  Releience  .Shelf  will 
hold  a  prominent  place. 

.\s  these  new  readers  join  with  our 
swiftly-expanding  family  of  present 
leaders  in  U.  S.  schools  and  collesjes. 
See  ft  Hear  fulfills  an  important 
obligation  to  the  audio-visual  indus- 
try. For  we  have  not  onh  provided 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  field,  we  have  also 
given  our  readers  the  greatest  value 
in  publications.  This  Reference  Shelf 
began  with  the  .\nnual  Fall  Inven- 
tory last  September  and  has  since 
included  resource  listings  and  special 
utilization  features  in  such  pre\ious- 
ly  uncovered  (to  such  an  extent) 
areas  as  Health  S:  Welfare,  Sports  &: 
Physical  Education,  Primary  Grade 
Materials,  the  Mid-Century  Report, 
Science  Visualized,  X'ocational  .\ris, 
and  now  this  final  cliecklist  of  .\rt 
&  Music  Films,   (see  Page  21) 

Thotisands  of  extra  copies  ha\e 
been  ordered  singly  and  in  bidk  b\ 
schools  and  groii|)  leaders  to  pene- 
trate areas  ne\er  belore  reached  by 
traditional  a-\  publications.  Single 
orders  as  large  as  one  and  two  thou- 
sand copies  were  counted.  And  all 
this  in  an  experimental  first-year  edi- 
torial program  that  now  has  the  \ast 
advantage  of  experience  to  back  up 
an  e\en  better  effort  on  your  behalf 
in  the  new  school  \ear  ahead. 

.\  library  of  tliese  books  is  now 
being  assembled  for  "package"  dis- 
tribution as  originalh  planned  on  a 
low-cost  basis.  Needless  to  say,  it 
will  comprise  the  a\erage  school's 
"best  buy"  in  audio-\isual  reference 
tools.  \Vrite  for  details  and  don't 
(ail  to  offer  your  suggestions  on  other 
(tin  i(  iilinii  areas  \ou  \\(nild  WW  to 
see  includeil  in  the  ne^v  school  \eai 
l^rogiam  now  being  formulated. 

See  K:  Hear  is  prepared  by  educa- 
tors for  educational  use  —  it  recog- 
ni/es  an  undivided  respnusibility  to 
sei\e  its  readers  in  tlie  schools,  both 
ii;-ic'  and  abroad.  — OHC 


SEE  and   HEAR 


TRANSPORTATION 
Building  .1  lli>;hwa> 
Bus  Driver 
I'.isMiificr  Irani 
Airport 
Airplane  Trip 
Boats 
luj;  boats 

FARM  LIFE  THROUGH  THE  SEASONS 
Autumn  on  the  Farm 
\\  inter  on  the  Farm 
Spring  on  the  Farm 
Summer  on  the  Farm 

AWAY   FROM   HOME 

Cattle  Drive 

Visit  with  Cowboys 

Play  in  the  Snow 

Fun  on  the  Playground 

Day  at  the  Fair 

Circus  Day  in  Our  Town 

COMMUNICATION 
Paper 

Making  Books 
Newspaper  Story 
Copper  —  Mining  and  Smelting 

CHILDREN  OF  MANY  LANDS 
Navajo  Children 
Mexican  Children 
Eskimo  Children 
French-Canadian  Children 
Colonial  Children 
French  C^hildren 
Spanish  Children 
Children  of  Switzerland 
Children  of  Holland 
Norwegian  Children 
English  Children 
Irish  Children 
Children  of  China 
Children  of  Japan 
Pygmies  of  Africa 

OUR  PHYSICAL  EARTH 
Earth's  Rocky  Crust 
Wearing  Away  of  the  Land 
Work  of  Running  Water 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD 
People  of  Hawaii 
Canals  of  England 
People  of  Western  China 
People  of  the  Congo 
Giant  People 
Backward  Civilization 


NEW   EBFILM   RELEASES 

EVERY   SCHOOL  WILL 

WANT  TO  OWN 

New  spaper  Story  ( 1 ',  2  reels) 

Cattle  Drive  (color) 

Norwegian  Children 

Italian  Children 

Primitive  Artists  of  Haiti  (color) 

Don't  be  without  these  vitol  new 
tools  for  learning.  Order  preview 
prints  from  your  locol  EBF  represen- 
tative,   or    write    EBFilms,    Wilmette. 


People  of  Mexico 

Navaji*  liulians 

Bra/il 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

FARMING 
Wheat  Farmer 
Corn  Farmer 
Truck  Farmer 
Irrigation  Farming 
Orange  Grower 
(Cattleman 


Are  you  bringing 


tlie  worW  to^ 
your  dossroom 
with  oH  these  great 
EBFiLMS 
on  geogrophy? 


Iberian  Peninsula 
Australia 

TOPICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
Our  Farth 

>t<)r>  of  (Christopher  Columbus 
Airplane  (Changes  Our  World  Map 
Animals  in  Modern  Lite 
Growth  <>!  (.ities 
Arteries  of  the  City 
Cit)  Water  Supply 

WORLD'S  ENERGY   RESOURCES 
Petroleum 

G.is  lor  Home  anil  Industry 
W  .Iter  I'ouer 

WORLD'S  FOOD  PROBLEMS 
<  cKisuniption  of  Foods 
rriidiKtion  of  Foods 
I>istribution  of  Foods 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 
OeveUipnient  of  Transportation 
Development  of  (Communication 
Industrial  Revolution 
Machine  Maker 
Chemistry  and  a  Changing  World 

CONSERVATION 
(Conservation  ol  Natural  Resources 
Birth  of  the  Soil 
This  Vital  Earth 
Arteries  of  Life 
Seeds  of  Destruction 
Forest  Grows 
Forest  Produces 
Forest  Conservation 
Our  Soil  Resources 
Science  and  Agriculture 
GEOLOGY  AND  METEOROLOGY 
Atmosphere  and  Its  Circulation 
Work  of  Rivers  < 

Ground  Water 
Work  of  the  Atmosphere 
Geological  Work  of  Ice 
Mountain  Building 
Volcanoes  in  Action 
Weather 
Water  Cycle 

ASTRONOMY 
Earth  in  Motion 
Solar  Family 
Moon 
Exploring  the  Universe 


FISHING 
New  England  Fisherman 
Shell-Fishing 

REGIONS  AND  AREAS 
Northeastern  States 
Southeastern  States 
Middle  States 
Northwestern  States 
Southwestern  States 
Far  Western  States 
Alaska 

Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada 
Industrial  Provinces  of  Canada 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
Pacific  Canada 
Land  of  Mexico 
Central  America 
West  Indies 

Colombia  and  Venezuela 
British  Isles 


GOOD  TEACHERS 
CHOOSE  EBFILMS  FIRST 

For  20  years  EBFilms  have  had  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  teachers.  Because 
teachers  know  they  can  be  sure  with 
EBFilms,  whatever  the  interest  area. 
They  know  they  can  count  on  EBFilms 
to  get  right  down  into  the  curriculum 
...  do  an  authentic,  forceful  teaching 
job  in  every  subject,  little  wonder  good 
teachers  always  choose  EBFilms  first. 
Little  wonder  more  than  70°o  of  all 
teaching  films  in  use  in  America's  class- 
rooms today  are  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  INC. 


WilmeHe,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK   •   LONDON   •CHICAGO  •   BOSTON   • 
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Illinois  Audio-Visual  Association 
Adopts  Constitution  in  Peoria 

♦  Illinois  Audio-Visual  Associaiion 
recently  adopted  its  Constitution  at 
the  Peoria  meeting,  reports  president 
James  P.  Fitzwater  who  presided  at 
this  meeting  which  featured  a  series 
of  demonstrations.  Mr.  Alvin  G. 
Roberts,  Western  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege, was  jjrogram  chairman  and  Mr. 
James  Bambrick,  ,-\udio-\'isual  Di- 
rector for  the  Peoria  Public  Schools, 
was  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

As  stated  in  article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  purpose  of  this  newly 
cjrgani/ed  association  is  to  cooperate 
in  the  improvement  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  training  of  teachers 
through  the  effective  selection  util- 
ization, evaluation  and  administra- 
tion of  audio-visual  and  other  sen- 
sory resources. 

Membership,  officers  and  executive 
connnittee  and  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  executi\e  committee  are 
taken  up  in  Articles  III,  IV  and  V. 
Active  membership  is  limited  to  per- 
sons directly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  super\ision  of  the 
audio-visual  program  in  their  educa- 


tional system,  while  anyone  who  is 
^•itallv  interested  in  the  Association 
and  who  subscribes  to  its  piuposes 
may  be  an  associate  member. 

The  Constitution  further  states  in 
its  articles  that  two  general  meetings 
will  be  held  each  year. 

Indiatia  School  Board  Approves 
"Audio-Visual  Program  in  Action" 
♦  "Vour  Audio-Visual  Program  in 
Action,"  included  in  the  eight  re- 
gional meetings  of  the  Indiana 
School  Boards  Association  recentlv, 
has  pro\en  most  successful  in  effect- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the 
audio-visual  programs  in  Indiana 
schools,  reports  Ernest  Tiemann, 
supervisor  of  the  production. 

Presented  by  means  of  more  than 
100  slides  and  a  recorded  commen- 
tary, the  material  was  developed  co- 
operatively by  the  Association  and 
the  Indiana  University  Audio- Visual 
Center.  To  gain  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  audio-visual 
programs,  members  were  shown  a 
visualized  report  prepared  by  various 
schools,  including  a  series  of  pictures 
to  document  the  indi\  idual  phases  of 
their  education.  From  these  pictures, 


a  set  of  more  than  100  slides,  accom- 
panied b\'  an  I8-minute  connnentary 
oit  transcription  was  prepared. 

The  production  proposes  that  in 
order  for  a  school  to  maintain  a 
minimum  audio-visual  program, 
$50.00  per  teacher  per  year  is  needed 
for  audio-visual  equipment  and  ma- 
terials only,  however  for  a  desirable 
program,  an  annual  expenditiue  of 
•SI 50.00  is  necessary. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  revise 
the  entire  production  and  re-issue 
it  in  sound  slide-film  form  in  the  fall, 
when  it  will  be  available  to  profes- 
sional groups,  community  organiza- 
tions, audio-visual  classes  and  other 
interested  groups. 

Middle  Tenn.  St.  College  Begins 
First   Audio-Visual   Workshop 

♦  On  June  19,  1950,  Middle  Tennes- 
see State  College,  Murfeesboro,  Ten- 
nessee, will  begin  its  first  Audio- 
Visual  Workshop  ending  on  July 
1,  with  a  Film  Festi\al. 

Anticipated  operations  are  similar 
to  the  simimer  course  offered  by  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Chicago  where  the 
student  is  exposed  to  and  learns  to 
operate  all  types  of  equipment. 


.  .  .  the  challenging  question  that  must 

be  askeii — and  intelligently  ansu-ered — 

by  every  young  couple.  Here  is  a 

timely,  vital  film — designed  for  guidance 

use  in  schools,  churches  and 

youth  counseling  programs. 

Are  You  Keady  f.ir  AVarriage? — produced 

under  the  personal  supervision  of 

Dr.  Reuben  Hill, 

Research  Professor  in  Family  Life, 

University  of  North  Carolina  and 

outstanding  authority  in  family 

relations  work. 

Plan  now  to  present  this  important — 

necessary — film.  Available  in  color 

or  Black  and  White— ij  2  reels. 


Are  You  Ready  jor Marriage  >. 


? 


I 

It 

L_ 

/Tt«<»/  released  this  month  .  .  .  five  other  new  Coronet  16mm  sound  films: 
The  Medieval  World    •     Life  in  a  Pond    •     Spotty  -  Story  of  a  Fawn 
Fun  That  Builds  Good  Health     •     Good  Sportsmanship 


Coronet  Films 


CORONET   BtHLDING    •   CHICAGO   1,  lU.INOIS 


SEE  and    HEAR 


"Now  our  cfiildrea  don't 
(lb to  miss  a  Smdau... 

Says  Rev.  Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter,  D.  D.,  nationally  known 
pastor  of  St.  John  s  Presbyterian  Church,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
He  has  used  Filmosound  in  his  church  for  about  three  years. 


"Oor  Filmosound  has  bi'ought  so  much  hfe  and  color  into  our 
Sunday  School  progi-ams  that  all  our  children,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  love  to  attend. 

"It  has  added  much  to  our  other  church  activities,  too  — both 
social  and  spiritual.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  operate." 


Dr.  Hunter  using  Filmosound 
in  Sunday  School  class. 


Dr.  Hunter,  pastor  of  St.  John's  for  over  25 
years,  is  a  progressive  churchman  who  makes 
full  use  of  audio-visual  methods  in  his  church. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ways  Filmosound  helps 
at  St.  John's: 

•  Dramatizing  Bible  stories  for  Sunday  school 
children  of  all  ages 

•  Entertaining  at  Boy  Scout  meetings 

•  Furnishing  programs  for  meetings  of  men's 
and  women's  groups 

•  Providing  one  to  two  hours'  motion  picture 
entertainment  for  "Family  Nights."  a  regu- 
lar Saturday  evening  bi-weekly  church  fea- 
ture attended  by  both  adults  and  children 

•  For  showing  silent  films  taken  in  the  field  by 
missionaries.  (The  Filmosound  amplifier  is 
used  for  making  commentaries) 


Let  Filmosound  add  to  the 
teaching  power  of  your  church: 

16mm  Single-CaseFilmosound. 
For  either  sound  or  silent 
films.  Full,  natural  sound  at 
all  volume  levels.  Precision- 
built  to  insure  quiet  operation, 
most  hours  of  projection  time. 
With  6-inch  built-in  speaker. 
onl.v  S399.50.  (Larger,  separate 
speakers  available.) 


Guaranteed  for  life.  During 
life  of  product,  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials  will 
be  remedied  free  (e.xcept 
transportation ) . 


You  buy  for  a  lifetime 

when  you  buy  , 


Bell  f>  Howell 


Chicago  45 
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4th  Anmtal  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 
Scheduled  for  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  10 

♦  Now  in  its  fourth  Near,  tlic  Edin- 
burgh International  Fihn  Fcsti\al, 
part  of  the  Edinburgh  International 
Festival  of  Music  and  Drama,  will 
be  held  this  \ear  from  August  L'd  to 
.Se])tembcr  10. 

Films  from  all  o\ti  the  world, 
selected  for  their  merit  cither  in  the 
creative  interpretation  or  in  factual 
exjjosition  b\  a  rcpresentati\e  com- 
mittee of  experts,  will  be  shown.  No 
prizes  or  trophies  are  offered  but  a 
certificate  is  awarded  to  all  lilnis 
selected  for  the  Festi\al  perform- 
ances. Fiuthcr  details  can  be  ob- 
tained lioiii  the  Fourlh  Internalional 
Edinlnugli  Film  Festi\al,  Film 
Hou.se,  6-8  Hill  .Stieei,  Edinburuli  2. 


School  Broadcast  Conference  Plans 
14th  Annual  Meeting  In  December 

♦  The  School  Broadcast  C^onference 
—a  permanent  national  conference 
on  the  utilization  of  ladio  and  'F\' 
in  the  classroom— will  h(jld  its  Four- 
teenth .\nnual  Meeting  on  December 
12,  13  and  14,  19.50  at  the  .Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  For  further  infoi- 


malion,  write  George  Jennings,  Di- 
rector School  Broadcast  Conference, 
228  X.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1. 


II.  of  I.  Library  School  Inaugurates 
\eiv  Audio-Visual  Traning  Program 
♦  The  University  of  Illinois  Librarv 
school  has  recently  enlarged  its  reg- 
idar  F'ield  \Vork  schedule  to  include 
a  laboratory  program  of  jjractical 
siudx  and  work  exijerience  -(vith 
audio-\isual  materials  in  older  lo 
meet  the  grf)wing  demand  for  lihia- 
rians  trained  in  this  field. 

Open  to  a  limited  grouj)  of  siiid- 
ents  who  enroll  in  the  sdiool  each 
semester,  commencing  with  the  (ui- 
rent  summer  session,  I'.I'jO,  the  ^le^v 
"E)e  and  Ear"  laboratorx  ^vill  admit 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional qualifications  and  need. 

.According  to  Dr.  C:.  Walter  Stone, 
.specialist  in  audio-\isuaI  and  adult 
education  and  director  of  the  new 
Library  school  program,  the  "E\e 
and  Ear"  addition  represents  an  ex- 
jjerimental  "forward  step"  at  Illinois 
to  "keep  pace  with  tiie  tinus  and 
the  changing  responsiiiiliiies  of  pro- 
fessional librar\ship." 


Canada's  National  Film  Board 
Names  Mulholland  for  Production 

♦  Donaltl  .Midholland  has  Ijeeii  ap- 
])oiiited  Director  of  Production  of 
the  National  Film  Board,  it  was  an- 
noiniced  recently  by  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Film  Commissioner.  \V. 
.Arthur  Irwin.  It  was  also  announced 
that  [allies  Beveridge,  executive 
producer,  has  been  appointed  NFB 
representati\e  in  London.  England. 

Mulholland,  who  has  been  pro- 
ducer of  the  Film  Board's  theatrical 
series,  Canada  Carries  On  and  Eye 
Witness,  came  to  the  Board  in  1940 
from  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  motion 
picture  work  for  the  Joint  Service 
C^ommittee. 

With  the  Board,  Mr.  Muiiiolland 
wrote  and  directed  the  first  three 
films  in  the  Accidents  Don't  Happen 
series,  writing,  directing  and  pio- 
ducing  the  lointh  film— .Sa/e  Clothing 
—which  recently  won  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Films  for  Safe- 
t\'s  award  for  the  best  film  in  the  oc- 
cupational safety  field  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  has  been  associated  with 
81  National  Film  Board  productions. 


XI 


MAPS 

AND  THEIR  MEANING' 


Photo  of  Special  Map  Made  to  Order  fxc/usiVe/y  for  this  Film. 


Mountain  Scene  of  Rugged  Terrain  in  High  Elevations. 


An  impressive  sound  teaching  film  —  how 
to  read  and  interpret  physical  maps  —  ani- 
mated diagrams,  maps  and  actual  scenes 
photographed  in  superb  color  from  both 
ground  level  and  altitudes  up  to  20,000  ft. 


This  film  takes  the  student  ocross  the  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlontic, 
visuolrzing  typical  scenes  and  interpreting  the  various  color  zones  found  on  physical 
mops.  Effects  of  altitude,  latitude  ond  rainfall  are  impressively  shown  and  explained. 
The  subject  is  a  "natural"  for  the  motion  picture  medium  and  the  film  capitalizes  on 
every  odvantage,  including  unusual  photography,  animation  and  clear  narration. 
Avoilobte  in  color  only.  Educational  Consultant,  Dr.  Walt  Wittich,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Look  to  Academy  for  Only  the  Finest  in  Educational  Motion  Pictures. 
Preview  Prints  for  those  interested  in  considering  films  for  purchase. 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

P.O.  Box  3088  •  Hollywood,  California 

MEMBEB  OF  ALLIED  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Write 

for 
Catalog 


SEE   and    HEAR 


HERE  IS  WHAT  AN  OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN  EDUCATOR  SAYS  ABOUT  THE 

PROJECTOR 


ere's  iht  suptrlati\e 
DeVry  "Super  16".  com- 
mercial model  of  the 
l6mm.  sound  projector 
DcV'f)'  recently  developed 
for  the  Armed  Services. 
Precision  built  to  exact* 
ing  government  .stand- 
ards to  give  you  true 
projenioiitil  performance 
— just  like  the  famed  De- 
Vry 5  5mm.  theatre 
equipment. 

created  out  of  one  of  the  world's  longest  exper- 
ence  in  projector  production  ...  3"^  years  of  it.  Magnificently  engi- 
neered to  give  you  far  brighter,  clearer  pictures  and  richer  sound. 
Unmatched  simplicity  of  design.  All  the  features  you  want:  AC  or  DC 
operation,  sound  and  silent  projeCTion,  receptacles  for  microphone  and 
record  player.  2000  ft.  film  capacity,  loop  setter  for  non-stop  showings. 
"50-1000  watt  illumination,  motor  fewinding.  coated  optical  elements. 
etc..  in  every  way  it's  the  one  fine  prt»|caor  in  the  low-price  field. 


SEE  IT!  HEAR  IT!  FREE  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL!  MAIL  COUPON 


"A  Theatre  In-a-Suitcase" 

Everything   In   ONE   CASE 
PROJECTOR— AMPLIFIER 

LOUDSPEAKER 

Public  Address  Facilities 

Even  a  Small  Screen 

Pick-up  Weight  for  Operating 
Less  than  28  Pounds 


DeVry  thanks  Mr.  Faster  Jor  bis  unsolicited  endorstmtnt. 
His  testimonial  is  just  one  oj  many  hundreds  in  our  files. 


DeVry  Corporation 

nil    Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago    14,  Illinois 

Without  obligation  to  us,  please  arrange  to  demonstrate  the  new 
"DeVrylile"  projector  in  our  school. 


SH6 


SCHOOL- 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE- 
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N.A.E.A.  Making  Plans  For  First 
Annual  Convention  In  March,  '51 

♦  The  first  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Education  Association,  a 
ne%v  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association  formed  by 
members  of  the  foin'  regional  associa- 
tions, has  been  scheduled  for  1951  at 
New  York  City's  Hotel  Statler  be- 
ginning March  28-31. 

Slated  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  historic  conferences  ever  held 
by  art  educators,  the  con\ention  has 
already  recei\ed  contributions  from 
the  Related  Arts  Service  and  the 
Eastern  Arts  Association,  with  other 
regionals  expected  within  the  near 
future. 

Those  interested  in  art  education 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  con- 
vention by  taking  space  for  exhibits; 
advertising  in  the  con\ention  pro- 
gram which  will  be  mailed  to  four 
or  five  thousand  members  in  ad- 
\ance;  or  by  placing  an  ad  in  the 
yearbook  and  proceedings  which  will 
be  available  on  teachers'  desks  and 
in  libraries  and  other  institutions 
throughout  the  year  as  a  handy  refer- 
ence. 

Since    an    attendance   of   3,500    is 


expected,  the  expenditure  tor  these 
media  is  relatively  small,  considering 
the  high  selecti\ity  of  those  reached. 
It  presents  an  excellent  publicity- 
])iiblic  relations  program.  Further  in- 
formation about  the  convention  and 
the  abo\'e  media  may  be  obtained 
from  X'incent  A.  Roy,  Con\ention 
Manager,   Pratt   Institute,   Brookhn 

5,  N.  Y. 

*         *         *  ' 

N.F.S.C.  Applies  For  Nezv  Title 
To    Distinguish    It    From    N.F.B.C. 

♦  Canadian  Film  Institute  will  be 
the  new  name  for  the  National  Film 
Society  of  Canada,  formed  in  1935  to 
encourage  "the  study,  appreciation 
and  use  of  educational  and  cultural 
films  in  Canada."  Application  for  in- 
corporation of  the  new  title  has  al- 
ready been  made. 

According  to  Gordon  Adamson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Society, 
the  name-change  will  remo\e  confu- 
sion of  the  Society's  identity  with  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  and 
will  also  indicate  changes  of  policy. 

The  major  aim  of  the  new  insti- 
tute will  be  to  act  as  a  film  informa- 
tion center  and  also  as  a  clearing 
house   on   production    planning.     It 


will  be  directed  by  a  council  repre- 
senting national,  provincial  and  local 
film-using  groups,  broadening  its 
contact  with  the  public.  As  it  is 
presently  organizecl,  the  Society  is 
directed  by  a  board  of  twenty  mem- 
bers elected  annually. 

The  Society's  fimction  as  a  na- 
tional circidating  film  library  will 
continue— as  will  its  encouragement 
of  local  film  societies. 


Audio-Visual  Summer  Courses 
Offered  At  Washington  State  U. 

♦  Four  audio-\isual  courses  in  the 
1950  summer  school  sessions  are 
being  offered  by  the  Education  De- 
partment at  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  Each  course  offers  two 
hours  of  credit  for  the  short  session 
from  June  12  to  July  21  —  and  addi- 
tional credit  for  continued  work 
through  August  4. 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education, 
Preparation  and  Production  of  Au- 
dio-J'isual  Aids,  Seminar  in  Instruc- 
tional Aids  and  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
in  Education  are  included  on  the 
list. 


JSew  J\elea^e^  In  the  3 tela  of  c4rt  education 


"Art  In  Our  World" 

One  Reel  Color  $90.00 

'^Artist  and  Nature" 

One  Reel  Color  $90.00 

"ABC  of  Pottery  Making" 

One  Reel  B&W  $36.00 

"Make  a  House  Model" 

One  Reel  Color  $90.  •  B&W  $40. 

"Make  a  Mobile" 

One  Reel  Color  $90.00 

• 

P^eoieuA  P>U*iil  ^ocLa4f,! 

BAILEY  FILMS,  INC. 

2044      NORTH      BERENDO 
HOLLYWOOD    27,   CALIFORNIA 


A  demonstration 
by  Ruth  Summers 

A  motion  picture  for  elementary 
classes  in  Art,  Art  Appreciation, 
or    for    recreational    groups. 

1  6mm  Sound    •    1  1  Minutes 

Color  only 

$85.00 

Pnx).ductianl 

1133  N.  HIGHLAND  AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD   38,   CALIFORNIA 


MEXICAN  POTTERS 

Clay  Art  in  Old  Mexico 

Color  —  Sound  —  1  6nim  —  400   ft.  — 
11   Minutes — $80.00 

Native  orlists  reflect  in  their  pottery  the 
home  life,  history,  religious  beliefs  and 
dreams  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  Mexico.  We  learn  how  the 
Native  Indion,  the  Spanish-Colonial  and 
the  Modern  International  cultures  influence 
the  Mexican  arts  ond  crafts  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  contemporary  life  in  Mexico. 

JUST   COMPLETED 

—  an  artistic  achievement  in  the  realm  of 
color  photography  — 

"BRITISH    COLUMBIA" 

Canada's  Pacific  Gateway 

PAUL  HOEFLER 
PRODUCTIONS 

Soles  Division 
7934    Santa    Monica    Boulevard 
LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIFORNIA 


MEMBERS  OF  ALLIED   INDEPENDENT   PRODUCERS 
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Coronet  Itistrtttliotuil  I'ihns  Adds 
to  E\j}an(iiiiii  Lihniry  of   Titles 

♦  I'syi  lu)l()f;\  and  soi  ii>l()<;\  instruc- 
tors and  social  miiil.iiui-  (()iiiiM.lors 
will  Ik-  cs|)c(  iailv  interested  in  (loro- 
lut's  latest  iiisli  U(  tional  films  dealiiii; 
with  liiimaii  hrliavioi.  .iiiiiii(lis  ami 
social  and  pssi  liologital  leactioiis. 

Now  available  are  Control  Yoiir 
Emotions,  Ad  Your  Age  (limoliomtl 
Maturity).  How  to  Think.  Shy  (iiiy 
and  Altitiicles  and  Hrallh  with  three 
others  to  be  completed  lor  nation- 
wide distribution  durinm  the  coming 
summer. 

Color  Categorizing  Behavior  of 
Rhesus  Monkeys,  a  more  speciali/ed 
(ilni.  picsents  the  method  ot  match- 
inu-liom-sam]5le  as  applied  to  an 
expeiimental  technic|ue  to  study  a 
\ariety  of  psvchological  probkiiis. 
The  well-known  study  ol  Benjamin 
Weinsiein,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  brought  to  the  screen  in  this  film. 

A  nuich-discussed  guidance  film 
Are  You  Ready  for  Marriage?  was 
among  six  new  films  released.  De- 
signed for  senior  high,  college  and 
adult  use.  this  film  gives  im[)ortant 
criteria  for  engagement  and  mar- 
riage. Good  Sportsmanship.  The 
Medieval  World.  Fun  That  Builds 
Good  Health.  Spotty:  Story  of  a 
Fawn,  Life  in  a  Pond  are  other  use- 
ful new  classroom  films. 

Coronet's  spotlight  turned  tcj  gov- 
ernment in  Our  Lir'ing  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  The  President's 
Cabinet ,  both  soiuid  films  of  very  re- 
cent date. 


Premiere  "A   Day  in  Congress" 

♦  More  than  40  leading  senators  and 
representatives  are  featured  in  a  new 
documentary  motion  picture— /■!  Day 
in  Congress— v;hich  was  premiered  re- 
cently in  AVashington,  D.C. 

Taking  its  audience  behind-the- 
scenes  in  Washington,  this  intimate 
picture  presents  Congress  as  viewed 
through  the  non-ening  eve  of  the 
camera.  It  was  directed  In  Edwin  \\'. 
Hullinger  of  Hullinger  Productioi^s, 
a  veteran  motion  picture  worker  in 
Washington  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  Day  in  Congress,  designed  by  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D., 
president  of  Instructional  Films,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  is  the  first  of  a 
new  series— 7" /);v  fs  Washington  — 
dealing  with  the  Washington  scene, 
including  the  story  of  various  gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The  Audio-Visual  News-Letter 

NEW  CLASSROOM  FILMS  GET  SPOTLIGHT  THIS  MONTH 


iWw'  Color  Film  on  Indian  Dances 
\ou'  hi  Release  hy  Brandon  Films 

♦  The  Fnhtc  oj  tin-  Peacotk.  a  new 
15-miiiute  film  in  color  on  authentic 
daiues  and  nuisic  of  India,  has  In-en 
leleased  loi  geneial  disti  ibution  b\ 
Brandon  Films. 

A  Regency  Production,  the  film 
illustrates  the  dance  of  India  as  a 
(I'leinonial  and  as  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment. It  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  1.')  films  on  ethnic  dances  to  be 
niaile  b\  Producer  Jo  Schaeffer  and 
Director  Dwigln  Godwin. 

For  rental  and  sale  information, 
write  or  call  Brandon  Films  Inc., 
1700  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Nu-Art  Films  In  New  Location 

♦  Nu-.\rt  Films,  Inc.  is  now  located 
at  1 1 2- 14  West  48th  street.  New  York 
19,  N.'i'.,  where  enlarged  and  better 
facilities  are  available  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Jnne  Production  at  EB  Films 
Is  Largest  in  21-Year  History 

♦  Climaxing  the  largest  program  of 
new  film  production  achieved  in  21 
years  of  such  activity.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  has  scheduled  12 
new  films  for  release  during  the 
month  of  June,  according  to  C.  Scott 
Fletcher,  president  of  the  firm.  With 
these  new  additions,  EBFilms  has 
made  ,S0  new  films  available  during 
the  lirst  six  months  of  1950. 

Highlighting  the  ]une  releases  will 
be  aiKjther  series  ol  films  on  Amer- 
ican history  and  literature  including 
seven  new  biographical  films  to  be 
added  to  the  widely  acclaimed  film 
biographies  ]}roduced  last  year. 

I  iiles  c)f  the  forthcoming  se\en 
will  be  Louisa  May  Alcolt,  Daniel 
Boone,  John  C.  Fremont.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Robert  Ca-valier 
[)(■  La  Salle,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
fohn  Greenleaf  Whitlier.  .Ml  are  two- 
leel  black  and  white  motion  pictures 
produced  in  collaboration  with  sub- 
ject matter  authorities  on  each  of 
great  persons  whose  lives  are  ])re- 
sented. 


Young  America  Announces  5  Titles 

♦  Two  new  Itimiii  sound  liliiis  .ind 
tliiee  new  ldmstri|)s  were  receiuly 
released  by  ^■oung  .\merica  P'ilms 
biinging  its  catalog  of  teaching  films 
up  to  more  than  100  new  classroom 
films. 

Glen  Wakes  t//;— one  reel,  soiuid— 
is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  a  good  citizen  in 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  com- 
nuuiity.  It  is  an  ideal  film  for  Social 
Studies  and  Guidance  and  Human 
Relations  at  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  level. 

Another  one-reel  sound  film  is 
Home  Management:  Wliy  Budget— 
a  continuation  of  the  YAF  Home 
Management  Scries  begun  with  the 
release  of  Home  Management:  Buy- 
ing Food.  Ex[)laining  the  impoitance 
of  the  family  budget  in  relation  to 
families  of  all  sizes  and  income 
groups  with  hints  on  how  to  plan 
and  manage  the  budget,  the  film  is 
intended  for  secondary  schcxil,  col- 
lege and  adult  groups  and  for  classes 
in  Home  Economics  and  Family 
Guidance. 

The  new  filmstii|js  include  the 
Samson  Series,  built  around  the  life 
and  times  of  the  great  Biblical  hero, 
Samson,  and  based  on  specially 
selected  photographs  made  during 
the  production  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille's 
producticiii  Samson  and  Delilah.  The 
series  consists  of  The  Story  of  Samson 
and  Delilah  (56  frames) ,  Palestine 
31)011  Years  Ago  (46  frames) ,  and 
Samson:  .4  Picture  Ser?non  from  the 
Old  Testament .  which  is  accom- 
panied l)\  an  illustvalfd  nuinual. 
*  *  * 

AF  Premieres  "lVatkins"-Art  Film 

♦  Premiere  of  r)v/»(/,///;  Watkins,  .\¥ 
Films'  new  .'iO-uiinute  an  release,  w«s 
held  recenth  at  the  [ohnny  \'ictor 
Theater  in  New  \ork.  An  interest- 
ing portrayal  of  the  work  of  Franklin 
Watkins.  noted  Philaclel])hia  paint- 
er, the  new  film  was  directed,  wi  itten 
and  narrated  by  E.  M.  Benson  of  the 
Philadelphia    Museum   of   All. 
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Report:    Second  Annual  Stephens  College  Conference 


Audio-Visuals  for  Higher  Learning 

Audio-Visual     and    Curriculum     Leaders    from    Thirty    Colleges     Meet 
With  National  Advisory  Board  Members  to  Discuss  Utilization  Problem 


THF  SI  COM)  c:onferkn(:k  on  "The  Effective  Utiliza- 
tion ot  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  College  Teach- 
ing" was  held  at  Siejjhens  College,  Cohunbia, 
Missouri  from  April  2G  to  28.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  42  representati\cs  from  30  colleges  as  well 
as  se\en  members  of  the  Stephens  College  Audio-\'isual 
Advisory  Board  and  many  invited  guests. 

This  second  conference  was  a  continuation  of  the 
discussions  concerning  problems  and  experiences  which 
various  participants  ha\e  had  in  utilizing  audio-\isual 
materials  in  college  teaching. 

Dr.  Robert  de  KiefTer,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Instruction  and  Librarian  at  Stephens  College,  acting 
as  conference  chairman  opened  the  conference  by  saying 
there  are  four  reasons  wh\  the  colleges  ha\e  assembled 
again  this  year: 

1.  "We  are  here  because  we  all  ha\e  a  mutual  desire 
to  exchange  ideas." 

2.  "Many  of  us  ha\e  problems  of  utilization  which 
we  would  like  to  ha\e  discussed  and  suggested  solutions 
to  these  proijlems  ]iresented." 

3.  "We  ha\e  all  had  experiences  in  using  audio-\  isual 
materials  and  these  experiences  we  woidd  like  to  share 
with  others." 

4.  "This  conference  has  been  held  at  \our  recjuest 
which  denotes  the  need  for  getting  together  in  a  work- 
shop situation  such  as  this  is." 

Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Dean  of  Instruction  and 
Librarian  at  Stephens  College,  in  discussing  the  plans 
of   the    conlerence   stated    that    conference    plans   were 


based  upon  the  suggestions  recei\ed  Iroin  the  partici- 
]jants  this  vear  and  the  ones  which  were  identified  at 
last  gear's  conference. 

"Last  year  reference  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers 
to  the  ground-co\ering  concept  of  general  education. 
This  speaker  deplored  that  concept  and  urged  that  in 
the  field  of  general  education  instead  of  planning  our 
curriculimi  and  program  on  the  basis  of  coxering 
ground  that  we  plan  om"  teaching  and  courses  on  the 
basis  of  imco\ering  groimd.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  ex- 
])ectatioii  thai  this  \ear'«  conference  will  coxer  a  great 
deal  more  ground  lor  all  of  us  who  are  participating." 

Highlights  of  the  Stephens  Conference 

♦  Roll  Call  Session:  Participants  were  Ijioken  into 
three  groups,  each  with  a  chairman  as  indicated  on 
the  program.  After  4,5  minutes,  the  groups  re-convened 
and  the  chairman  picscnted  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments in  audio-xisual  education  on  the  campuses  of 
participants  this  year— 1949-1950. 

♦  In-service  training  —  ,\  great  deal  of  emphasis  has 
been  placed  in  the  last  year  on  the  dexelopment  of 
in-service  training.  Most  institutions  are  working  out 
in-service  programs  which  include  the  use  of  an  audio- 
\  isual  laboratory  to  familiarize  faculty  with  equipment, 
handbooks  to  familiarize  facultv  x\ith  materials,  facili- 
ties, services  axailable,  and  courses  designed  primarily 
for  college  faculties. 

♦  Production  —  Most  institutions  report  the  establish- 
ment  ol    production   facilities   primarih    in   the   photo- 


This  representative  leadership  group  meeting  at  Stephens  included:  (seated,  !  to  r)  Paul  E.  Wendt,  University  ot  Minnesota:  Harry  Kauffman. 
University  of  Denver;  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University;  Doyle  Mikesell.  Dralce  University,  (standing.  I  to  r)  George  hi.  McCune,  University  ot 
Minnesota:  Victor  W.  Eimlcke,  City  College  of  New  York;  Grovenor  C.  Rust.  Wheaton  College;  Frank  Gorman,  University  ot  Omaha:  William 
Litterick,  Stephens  College:  Clarence   Marsh    (Stephens  College  Audio- Visual  Advisory  Board)  and  J.  E.  Grinnell,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
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Discussing  a  conference  display:  (I  to  r]  are  Harry  Kauffman. 
University  of  Denver;  and  Frank  W.  Dickinson.  Associate  Dean, 
U'^iverslty  of   Denver,   with   Mrs.   Dickinson. 


Infornnal  session:  (I  to  r)  are  Robert  de  Kieffer,  Stephens  College; 
C.  Scott  Fle+cher.  President.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  with  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  daughter  Barbara  Fletcher,  a  Stephens  student;  B. 
Lannar  Johnson.  Dean  of  Instruction  and  Librarian,  Stephens  College. 

graphic  area.  A  lew,  paiticulaih  the  smaller  ones,  are 
ciiiphasi/ing  prodiu  tion  of  graphic  materials  such  as 
charts,  posters,  models,  etc. 

♦  Facilities  —  Facilities,  iiichuling  e(|ui]jineiu,  ha\e 
increased  materially  in  the  past  year  and  more  recog- 
nition is  being  given  the  audio-\isnal  field  by  the 
instructional  staffs  of  colleges  and  luiiversities. 

♦  Budget  —  Budgelar\  (onsiderations  differ  consider- 
abh     from    institution    lo    institution.     Some    schools 


Advisory  Board  leadership  was  exemplified  by  Francis  Noel,  Chief. 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education.  State  of  California  (left)  and 
Jamison    Handy,    President,   The  Jam    Handy   Organization,    Inc. 


Group  meeting  panel:  (seated,  I  to  r)  Clifford  V.  Wait.  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  College;  Homer  P.  Rainey,  President,  Stephens  Col- 
lege; Charles  N.  Butt.  Occidental  College,  (standing.  I  to  r)  O.  F. 
Moore.  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College;  Verne  Stockman.  Central 
Michigan    College;    and    Arthur    H.    Moehlman.    University    of    Iowa. 

indicate  an  increase  in  budget,  some  a  decrease,  and 
a  few  institutions  mentioned  a  combining  of  fluids 
allocated  from  various  subject-matter  areas  lo  increase 
ser\ices  and  facilities  of  the  audiovisual  laboraior\. 
♦  Research  —  .Subjective  research  was  accomplished  by 
many  institutions  jirimarily  in  the  area  of  surveying 
axaihdile  ntaterials  and  facililies  for  more  effeciixe 
luili/ation  denotin"  an   increased  enthusiasm.  • 


Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation  Film  Advisor,   views   display. 
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Mrs.    Margaret    Div!zia,    Los   Angeles    City 
Schools   a-v   director,   at   registration. 


Herbert  Jensen,  Acting  Executive  ucector, 
Division   of  A-V   Instruction,   N.   E.  A. 
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Inland   Press   Editors   saw   L'r.   W.   A.   Wittich   and   Chicago   pupils  view 
and  discuss  the  film  "Newspaper  Story". 


At    Rockford    (I    to    r)    C.    Scott    Fletcher,    Pres.    E.B. Films;    Parmer    L. 
Ewing,   Rockford  Supt.;  Dr.  Wittich:  Vernon   L.   Nickell.   III.  State  Supt. 


Notable  Premieres  Feature  Class  Demonstration 


Rock-ford  Citizens  and  Inland  Editors 

if  Advancing  the  public  relations  ot  the  audio-visual 
field  and  of  classroom  films,  in  particular,  were  two 
notable  premieres  held  in  April  and  May  for  Newspaper 
Story,  a  new  16-minute  Encylopaedia  Britannica  film 
on  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  our  daily  life  and  the 
complexities  of  its  production. 

Rockford,  Illinois,  was  the  scene  of  the  April  show- 
ings attended  in  that  city  by  thousands  of  civic  leaders, 
parents,  and  professional  people.  The  Rockford  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Rockford  Register-Republic  and 
Morning  Star  were  hosts.  A  special  feature  was  an  actual 


Pictorial  Highlights  from  — 

"Newspaper  Story" 

Ifimm  sound  motion  pictiuc 
produced  h\  Encyclopaedia 
liritannica  Films:  for  use 
by  middle  grade  and  junior 
high  school  siutlents. 


Applaud  EB  Films'  "Newspaper  Story" 

classroom  demonstration  by  Walter  A.  Wittich,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  showing  the  film  actually  in  use  with  a 
typical  sixth  grade  class. 

The  event  was  duplicated  by  special  invitation  of  the 
Inland  Press  Association  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Chicago's  Congress  Hotel  on  May  22.  Dr.  Wittich  re- 
peated his  demonstration  before  hundreds  of  assembled 
midwestern  newspaper  editors.  A  group  of  Chicago 
elementary  school  pupils  participated  as  the  class.  The 
film  presents  the  vital  role  of  modern  journalism. 


A    little    girl    is    reported    lost    .    .    .    reporter        The  editor  selects  a  picture  for  the  next  avail- 
Charlie   gets   a   story  tip   from   the   police.  ^ble  ediHon 


The   L  r.  >,["■  '.r-ts  the  story  in  type  to  go  into       The    molded    plate    with    the    story    is    on    the        The   little  girl's  safe  return   is  pictured   for  the 
the   waiting   forms   for   the   new   edition.  press — ready  to   go   into   production.  happy   sequel   on   the   front   page. 
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Guidance  Is  Our  Responsibility 

Extensive   Library   of   "Your   Life  Work   Films"   Available   for  Your   School 


■k  An  iiii|)i)ri.iiit  sii|iirl  lo  List 
iiionili's  "X'oialioiKil  Ails"  issiii-  ol 
ShK  R:  HiAR  is  llu'  iinpoilani  siihjct l 
ol  \(>(;itt()n;il  ,!;iiiclaiuc.  NO  oiIut 
singk'  soiiRi'  ill  llic  aiulio-\  isiial  liclcl 
has  loniiiljiutd  so  iiukIi  lo  this  siib- 
ji'i't  ill  till'  pasi  (licadc  as  pioiii'ir 
Carl  F.  Maliiiki-  ami  his  lii)rar\  ol 
X'ocaiioiial  Guidance  Films. 

As  Malinkc  points  out  "in  a  world  wiili  iioiiiina 
ol  spc(  iali/ation.  jol)  sflcdion  wiili- 
oiil  dii'fttion  has  no  place."  He  im- 
plements his  \ievvpoint  with  a  solid 
lontribiition  totaling  some  ihirly-six 
s;iiidaiKe  molioti  |)iiliires.  twenlv 
silent  filmstiips,  and  I  he  eight  dims 
originally  produced  by  Teaching 
Films,  Inc.  and  now  actpiiicd  l)\  Clarl 
F.  Mahiike  I'loiliic  tions. 

The  "Life  Work  Films"  latist  re- 
leases are  Church  I'ocations.  Life  In- 
surance Occupations  (both  one  reel 
subjects)  and  Counseling  —  Its  Tools 
and  Techni(jues,  a  two-reel  film. 
Among  the  other  subjects  are  \urs- 
ing.  Agri(  ulture,  The  Dairy  Indus- 
lr\,  The  Pharmacist,  Machinist  and 
Tonlmaker.  The  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
er. The  IVelding  Operator,  Air 
Transportation,  Heating  and  Air 
Conditionins'.     Phnnl)iti<'.    Painlinti 


IIU'IU     .liul     IIIKMII     (  inploMIU'lll     (1)11 

ililioiis.  i\el\  pii])il  siioiild  he  given 
llu'  benelit  ol  lliis  kind  ol  invaluable 
batkground  to  enable  him  lo  iiiaki' 
an  inlelligcnl  dioice  ol  his  luiuie 
odupalion.  Siipplemenled  l)\  (lass- 
room  dis(  ussioii.  oulside  reading  and 
V  isils.  a  tomplele  voi  alional  guidaiu  e 
program  is  within  n  .k  li  ni  anv  s(  liool 
)ud''(.i. 


and  De( orating. 

There's  also  emphasis  on  such  im- 
portant vocations  as  The  Librarian. 
Journtilism.  Radio  and  Television. 
and  Teaching.  Job  skills  presented 
include  those  of  the  Brick  and  Stone 
.Mason.  Printing,  The  Electrician, 
.-lulonioti-t'e  Sen'ice.  mid  The  Wood- 
worker. Practically  all  of  these  are 
one  reel  subjects  in  sound  and  list  at 
§50  a  reel,  .\nother  background  film, 
two  reels  in  length,  is  Finding  Your 
Life   Work.    In  all  of  these  viewers 


"You  mid  Your  Time"  Presents 
Problem  of   Teeu-.lgers'  Leisure 

♦  A  stimulant  to  leen-aged  disc  us- 
sioii. You  and  Your  Time,  the  third 
and  latest  in  the  .Irt  of  Living  series 
of  oiu-ricl  sound  films  prodiKed  bv 
.Association  Films.  Inc..  iiiiplovs  skill 
in  presenting  teen-agers  with  the 
problem— how  to  make  I  he  besl  use 
of  one's  time. 

Like  the  pietiding  Iwo  dims.  )'*;/ 
ami  Your  hauiily  and  )'"(/  and  Your 
Iriends.  it  |)resents  a  frank,  maii- 
to-man  lack  of  condescension  in  the 
a|>proacli  to  their  jiroblems  and  en- 
courages young  people  to  jump  into 
the  discussion  with  /est  and  genuine 
interest. 

.\ssociatioii  F'ilms.  Inc..  producers 
and  distributors,  otters  the  film  for 
sale  or  rental. 


Concert  Favorites  Featured  In 
Viking's  "The  Concert  .Album" 

♦  .\lmaiiac  Films,  Inc..  announces 
ielea,se  of  The  Concert  .-{Ibum,  a  new 
musical  film  produced  by  Viking 
F'ilms,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Non-thcairical  distribution  of  the 
Kiiiim  film  to  schools,  libraries,  deal- 
ers, etc.,  will  i)e  handled  exclusiveh 
bv  .\lmanai. 

Featured   in   the   film   are   Xadine 
C^onner,  soprano,  ol  the  Metropolilan 
see  what  workers  do  in  the  vocation.      Opera,  singing  Vvrdi's  Semper  Libera 


working  conditions,  training  re- 
tpiired.  high  school  background.  ])ei- 
sonal  cpialities  needed,  and  promo- 
tional opportunities. 

The.se  films  provide  a  concrete  pro- 
gram of  special  occupational  classes 
in    the    ninth    ijracle:    thev    are    also 


from  La  Traviata;  Clharles  Kullman, 
leiior  of  ihe  Met,  doing  Thanks  lie 
lo  Thee  bv  Handel,  accompanied  bx 
The  Men  of  Song,  male  quartet: 
Constance  Keene,  pianist,  playing 
The  Polonaise  in  ,4  Plat  bv  (lliopin; 
lossv  S|)iv  akovsky,  violinist,  piavino 


adapted  to  home  room  jieriods  with      the  I  iotin  Concerto  by  .Mendelssohn: 


proper  organization  and  supervision. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  teacher's 
load  is  not  increased  with  accom- 
panying teacher's  guides  of  minimum 
size,  requiring  no  vocational  re- 
search. 

In  this  dav   of  industrial  develop- 


Nafional  Audio-Visual  Journal 


and  The  Men  of  Song  in  a  rentliiion 
of  The  Sleigli  bv  Kuiil/e. 

I  he  film  is  a  2-reel  subject  running 
ap|)roxiiiiately  20  minutes.  Further 
informal  ion  may  be  obtained  from 
Almanac  Films,  516  Fifth  .\\enue. 
.New  York,  X.Y. 


1//  .ige-(iroups  .Ire  (.onsidered 
hi  S.V.E.'s  FullLength  Film  Strips 
♦  S.\'.F.  has  added  several  new  lull- 
it  ngtii  lilmsiii|is  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Play  with  \'ed  and  \ancy 
( \H  fi  allies)  is  a  new  Reading  for  lu- 
te) est  Series  intended  for  preprimer 
groups. 

For  iiilei  Micdialc  .iiid  jiiiiioi 
groups,  S.\'.E.  oilers  the  U.S.  (ieog- 
raphy  Series  in  Color  which  calls 
.iiieniion  to  the  outstanding  phvsical 
( liiiiac  terisiics  ol  the  various  sections 
ol  ihe  I'.S.  as  well  as  llic-  chief  actis- 
ilies  ol  llie  |ni>pie.  Fac  li  ol  the  lour 
lilmslii|)s  in  liiis  series  consists  ol  55 
li  allies. 

The  Slor\  oj  Crounng  Up  (58 
frames)  and  .1  Christian  Attitude 
about  Se.\  (W  frames)  are  the  newest 
iiddiiioiis  to  the  Daily  Christian  Liv- 
ing Series  lor  this  group. 

Comprised  of  two  filmstrips,  Na- 
ture's Crealest  Treasure  illustrates 
many  imporiaiit  |)hases  and  [iroducts 
of  the  coal  indiisiry.  Produced  for 
intermediate,  junior  and  senior 
groups,  one  dlmstrip  has  50  frames, 
ihe  other,  .H'J. 

Ihe  Woodworking  Series,  de- 
signed for  junior,  senior,  college  and 
adult  groups  interested  in  wood- 
work ing,  shows  how  to  use  anci  o])ei- 
ate  effectively  boih  hand  and  power 
tools. 

In  colorful,  original  illustrations, 
the  .4merican  Flag  Series  tells  the 
story  of  the  various  flags  which  have 
llown  over  America,  the  important 
events  in  the;  history  of  the  flag  and. 
how  to  display  it.  .Also  in  the  group 
is  the  Our  .Atomic  World  Series 
which  explains  in  simple  language 
the  hard-to-understand  concept  of 
the  atomic  theory,  as  well  as  its  pos- 
sible use  in  daily  life. 

S.V.E.  recommends  the  Communi- 
cation of  Ideas  and  Ideals  Series  to 
senior,  college  and  adiilt  groups  since 
it  handles  the  iiiiporlaiice  of  self-ex- 
pression in  success  and  achievement. 
I  lie  Life  .Adjustment  Series  and  the 
2()lli  Century  Bookkeeping  and  .ic- 
(ounting  Series  are  also  intended  for 
this  grou]}. 

Detailed  inlorniaiion  on  these  full- 
length  filmstrips  can  be  obtained 
Irom  ihe  .Societv  for  \'isual  Ediica- 
lion,  Inc.,  K}}5  West  Diversev  Park- 
wa\.  C;hicago  14. 
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Ohio's  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory: 

(con  11  N  LED       I-ROM        IHE       PRECEDING       ISSUE) 

tions  of  color  and  dark  and  light  masses  are  used 
as  a  background  for  the  copy.  The  chart  and  gi'aph 
service  has  prepared  a  number  of  extensive  exhibits 
for  Uni\ersity  departments  for  con\ention  purposes. 
By  assisting  campus  student  organi/ations  in  prepar- 
ing posters,  the  service  has  been  able  to  experiment 
extensively  with  the  silk-screen  duplicating  process. 

Many  new  recordings  have  been  classified  and  fur- 
ther suggestions  for  more  extended  use  of  recordings 
in  insiriKtional  programs  have  been  developed  at  the 
recordings  library.  The  use  of  recordings  during  the 
sjiring  quarter  was  the  heaviest  ever,  particidarly  in 
the  field  of  student  teaching  and  the  foreign  languages. 
Many  state  bureaus  have  come  to  the  recordings  li- 
brary for  recordings  to  use  in  their  programs. 

During  the  past  year,  demand  for  the  film  book- 
ing and  film  projection  ser\ices  of  the  Laboratory  has 
great!)  increased.  Two  rooms,  especially  equipped  for 
projection,  are  in  heavy  daily  use.  In  addition,  projec- 
tion ec[uipment  and  trained  operators  are  being  re- 
quested for  many  projections  held  in  other  classrooms 
and   in    the   various   auditoriums.    Many   departments 


which  have  their  own  projection  equipment  are  utiliz- 
ing student  operators  from  the  Laboratory.  New  films 
are  being  purchased  each  quarter  by  the  University 
for  the   Laboratory 

.\  number  of  departments  are  depositing  their  films 
with  the  laboratory  which  then  supervises  their  care 
and  use.  This  widens  the  a\ailaljility  of  these  films 
and  at  the  same  time  assures  their  receiving  skilled 
projection  and  regular  inspection  and  repair.  The 
recent  publication  of  a  University-wide  filjn  catalog 
In'  the  department  of  photography  has  increased  the 
tvork  of  the  Laboratory  as  a  distribution  and  projec- 
tion center  for  these  films. 

The  purchase  of  additional  audio-visual  ecjuipment 
during  the  past  year  has  also  made  it  possible  for  the 
Laboratory  to  increase  greatly  its  loans  of  equipment 
which  can  be  operated  by  the  person  borrowing  it. 
This  includes  such  items  as  lantern  slide  projectors, 
lilmstrip  projectors,  opaque  projectors,  screens,  wire 
recorders  and  record  players. 

The  public  school  consultation  on  teaching  aids 
and  teaching  resources  held  meetings,  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  teaching  faculties  of  forty  Ohio  schools 
and  school  systems.  During  those  meetings  problems 
of  administration,  supply  and  utilization  of  teaching 
aids  were  discussed  and  recommendations  made.  • 


Functional  Audio-Visual  Program 
Trains  Teachers  at  Oklahoma 

by  Garold  D.  Holstine,  Director 

University  School  and  Teacher  Education 

-k  The  University  school  for  teacher  education  has  de- 

\elo]}ed  a  functional  audio-\isual  educational  progiam 
lor  pre-service  teachers.  The  program  was  organized 
in  resjjonse  to  the  nation-wide  criticism  that  isolated 
courses  do  not  pre]5are  teachers  for  their  full  profes- 
sional res|3onsibilities.  A  cooperative  studv  and  ex- 
perimentation in  the  I'liixersity  school  resulted  in  an 
eight-semester  hour,  single  l)lock  of  lab<jratory  experi- 
ences with  sensory  learning  in  the  classroom. 

The  three-year-old  modified  experience  curriculum 
])ro\ides   implementation    by   a  wide  range   of  direct, 


Whether    recording    or    projecting  —  the    choice 
of  materials  must  be  carefully  made. 


(iisi-hand  teaching  contacts  with  children,  adolescent 
boys  and  girls,  and  adults  in  a  \ariety  of  home,  school, 
community  and  state  settings.  The  goal  of  the  new 
program  is  the  effective  operation  and  effective  util- 
ization of  all  types  of  instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment, through  first-hand  teaching  and  directed  ob- 
servational experiences. 

The  implementation  (jf  the  new  uudio-xisual  pro- 
gram is  simjjlified  by  the  one-half  day,  one  semester 
block  program  which  pro\  ides  flexibilitv  in  planning 
lor  both  opeiation  and  utilization  training  in  educa- 
tional settings  in  the  University  school.  The  typical 
over-crowded  teacher  education  curriculum  in  colleges 
and  universities  almost  defies  an  "extra"  audio-visual 
course. 

In-service  training  of  the  Uni\ersily  laciilt\  has 
iiiei  with  encouraging  success.  However,  the  burden 
of  resj)onsibilily  still  rests  with  the  Uni\ersitv  school 
in  the  application  of  the  audi()-\isual  program  ^\ith 
"llesh  and  blood"  boys  and  girls. 

Supervising  teachers,  the  principals,  and  the  direc- 
loi  ol  the  Uni\ersity  school  and  student  teaching 
\vork  c()operati\elv  in  the  guidance  of  the  student 
leacher  in  (1)  the  psychological  jsrinciples  underl)iiig 
teaching  effectiveness  with  sensory  materials  in  the  ex- 
])ericncc  curriculum,  (2)  the  practical  \aliies  and  lim- 
itations of  these  instructional  materials,  (3)  the  op- 
eration of  the  niecliaiiical  phases  of  the  program,  (4) 
I  lie  sclieduling  and  arranging  for  these  materials  and 
«|iiipnient,  (5)  the  skill  in  creating  effective  class- 
room and  off  campus  learning  situations,  and  (6)  the 
exaliiation  and  follow-up  phases  of  the  .sensory  learn- 
ing experiences. 

I'he  im]j!cmentali()n  of  this  Oklalioma  ])rograni  has 
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Teacher  training  films   prove   invaluable 


Films+rips  extend  our  library  reference  shelf 


Recordings   have  their  special   place  too  .   .   .  Tape  and  v/ire   recording   comes  to  the  fore. 

THESE    ARE    TYPICAL    LEARNING    SITUATIONS   WHERE   A  U  D  I  O-VI  SU  AL  TOOLS    ARE    USED 


included  the  following  stages  of  development: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  total  teacher-education  cur- 
riculum pattern  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  This 
cooperative  study  included  the  extent  of  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  audio-visual  experiences  and  the 
need  for  such  ex]K'riences  in  practical  school  situa- 
tions. It  was  realized  that  pre-service  teachers  should 
learn  through  both  obser\ation  of  good  utilization  and 
in  making  effective  application  in  their  own  teaching. 

2.  The  second  step  was  the  development  of  a  new- 
h  organized  audio-\isual  materials  instructional  cen- 
ter, making  materials  available  to  the  two-year  kinder- 
garten, six-year  elementary,  six-year  high  school,  and 
the  imdergraduate  and  graduate  teacher  education 
divisions.  The  center  is  coiuenicnth  located  and  cor- 
related with  the  librarv  facilities  and  idciiiifKcl  as  nec- 
essary educational  tools. 

3.  Each  student  teacher  is  gi\en  a  mininuuii  of 
fne  demonstrations  and  experiences  with  every  t\pe 
of  audio-\isual  equipment.  A  well-trained  graduate 
student  coordinator  of  instructional  materials  and  the 
director  are  in  charge  of  the  program,  assisted  b\  each 
of  the  siif)ei~'ising  teachers.  .Assistance  is  also  provided 
bv    the    Auflio-Visual    Ediuation    Depart ment    of    the 


Uni\ersity  of  Oklahoma.  Students  are  given  training 
until  they  establish  confidence  and  competence  in  op 
crational  activities.  A  progress  guide  is  checked  as 
the  student  teacher  proceeds  through  the  training.  This 
progress  record  is  filed  as  a  part  of  the  student's  teach- 
er education  record.  Its  report  is  included  in  the  stu- 
dent teacher's  evaluation  and  recommendation  for  a 
position. 

4.  .Actual  student  teacher  participation  is  provided 
in  the  production  of  many  school-made  materials,  the 
planning,  administer'sig.  and  evaluating  of  school  ex- 
cursions and  coimnunity  sur\e\s.  Iliis  piactical  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  to  both  the 
student  teacher  and  the  University  school. 

5.  Instruction  and  application  of  the  effective  uses 
of  audio-visual  materials  are  given  continuously  by 
the  director  and  supervising  teachers.  In  this  manner 
the  i^istructional  procedures  are  examples  of  good  teach- 
ing. Student  teachers  arc  taught  to  use  both  commer- 
ciallv-made  materials  and  sclujcjl-madc  materials,  in- 
cluding motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  gla^s  slides,  flat 
pictures,  excursions  to  other  schools  and  communi- 
ties,  recording  devices,   radio   transcriptions,   exhibits, 

(C:  C)  N  T  I  N   I'   I-    I)     ON     T  H  K     F  O  I.  I.  O  W  I  .N  C;     P  A  C  E) 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
dramatizations,  etc.  Many  teacher  education  films  are 
used  as  directed  obser\ational  techniques  for  objec- 
tive understanding  of  the  teaching  processes.  The 
University  of  Oklahoma  is  in  the  process  of  producing 
needed  fihii  materials  not  available  for  teacher  edu- 
cation from  other  sources. 

The  Oklahoma  plan  is  considered  a  mere  begin- 
ning in  the  processes  of  effective  utilization  of  audio- 
visual materials  in  teaching  children  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  of  children.  Further  experimenta- 
tion and  experience  will  enable  the  refinement  of  the 
experience  curriculum  for  teachers. 

•   REPORT  FROM  TEXAS  • 

University  of  Texas  Lists  a  Five- 
Point  Teacher  Training  Program 

by  B.  F.  Holland,  Associate  Professor 

College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Texas 

•k  In  its  present  form,  the  program  of  teacher  educa- 
tion in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  at  the  University 
of  Texas  consists  principally  of  five  main  activities: 

1 .  Introducing  education  students  to  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  audio-visual  instruction.  We  are 
now  in  the  fourth  semester  of  a  program  intended  to 
acquaint  all  junior  and  senior  education  students  with 
audio-visual  materials  and  equipment.  This  progiam 
is  conducted  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology  in  cooperation  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Education  faculty. 

Early  in  the  semester,  education  teachers  are  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  a  unit  of  work 
in  their  classes  dealing  with  audio-visual  aids.  This 
unit  is  usually  limited  to  two  or  three  hoius  of  reg- 
ular classroom  instruction  and  to  two  or  three  two- 
hour  ])eriods  of  laboratory  instruction  for  each  stu- 
dent. 

Most  of  the  classroom  instruction  is  given  by  a 
teaching  fellow  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education.  He  discusses, 
illustrates,  and  demonstrates  the  major  principles  of 
audio-visual  instruction  stressing,  in  particular,  the 
types  and  sources  of  materials,  type  of  ecjuipment,  and 
principles  of  utilization.  He  also  distributes  a  bib- 
liography of  selected  references  on  audio-visual  teach- 
ing. The  regular  teacher  of  the  class  usually  makes 
assigninents  for  follow-up  work. 

They  Learn  Equipment  Through  Practical  Use 

In  the  laboratory,  each  student  learns  to  operate 
the  slide,  filmslrip.  opacpK',  and  motion-picture  projec- 
tors. Though  t(]ui])niciu  is  used  chiclh  in  training 
students  in  audio-visual  techni([ues,  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  faculty  and  frequently  to  stu- 
dents. It  is  also  made  available  to  the  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Bureau,  when  needed,  for  camjjus  service. 

This  college-wide  audio-visual  program  began  in 
the  fall  of  1947,  and  during  the  first  semester.  Our 
objective   was   to    provide   experience   with    projectors 


for  all  senior  students  preparing  for  or  engaged  in 
practice  teaching. 

Since  professors  in  the  Departments  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction,  Educational  Psychology,  Elementary 
Education,  and  Physical  and  Health  Education  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  more  extensive  program,  which 
would  include  discussions  of  sources  of  materials  and 
principles  of  utilization  as  well  as  training  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  equipment,  our  1949-50  program  incor- 
porates these  suggestions. 

There  is  a  definite  need  of  introducing  audio-vis- 
ual education  at  the  sophomore  level  and  of  giving 
more  advanced  units  at  the  junior,  senior,  and  grad- 
uate levels,  in  regular  education  courses  required  for 
degrees  in  education  and  for  teaching  certificates.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  provide  such  a  program  at  Texas 
in  the  near  future. 

2.  Formal  courses  in  audio-visual  education.  For- 
mal courses  are  offered  during  regular  and  summer 
sessions.  In  two  courses  devoted  to  the  use  of  visual 
aids  in  secondary  and  elementary  education,  consid- 
eration is  given  in  each  course  to  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  use  in  teaching  of  excursions,  collections 
and  exhibits,  models,  lantern  slides,  filmstrips,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  graphic  materials.  Students  are 
given  experience  in  previewing,  evaluating,  and  select- 
ing materials  for  various  teaching  purposes;  in  operat- 
ing projectors  of  different  types;  and  in  producing 
the  simpler  types  of  materials. 

Graduate  Course  Deals  With  Administration 

"Problems  in  Audio-Visual  Education"  is  a  grad- 
uate course  dealing  with  administration  and  teaching 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  selection, 
utilization,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
schools  and  school  systems;  and  in-ser\ice  preparation 
of  teachers  for  audio-visual  instruction. 

In  the  "Education  and  Public  Ser\ice  Aspects  of 
Radio"  course,  a  survey  is  made  of  public  service  and 
educational  problems  and  practices  relating  to  educa- 
tional radio  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  methods  and  materials  dealing 
with  the  use  of  radio  in  education  to  enrich  content 
and  facilitate  learning.  Graduate  students  who  wish 
to  study  problems  of  audio-visual  teaching  experi- 
mentally may  register  for  a  research  or  thesis  course. 

3.  Utilization  and  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials. 

The  Visual  Instruction  Bureau  provides  free  cam- 
pus-wide ser\ice  to  all  teachers  at  the  University.  This 
service  consists  of  lending  materials  and  equiiiment 
and  the  services  of  a  projectionist. 

In  addition  to  the  services  provided  by  the  Bureau, 
the  members  of  the  C^ollcge  of  Education  facultv  are 
assisted  by  the  Department  of  EdiKational  Psychology 
and  by  the  Visual  Aids  Work  Group. 

The  services  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology  are;  stheduliiig  projection  rooms,  ])ro\  id- 
ing  a  projector  and  screen,  training  faculty  members 
to  operate  projectors,  gi\ing  advice  in  regard  to  selec- 
tion and  utilization  of  materials,  doing  maintenance 
work  on  films,  and  |}roducing  materials  for  experi- 
mental or  publication  piuposcs  when  only  limited 
amounts  are  needed. 

The  Audio- Visual  .Aids  Work  Group,  initiated  last 
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voar  t>v  tlic  Di\m  of  llu'  (:<)llo<;f  ol  F.cliualioii.  w;is 
ornaiii/cil  lor  llu-  piiiposo  ol  iiii|>i()\  ins;  ilir  owrall 
program  of  teacher  cduralioii  and  is  composed  of  five 
iiK'ml)ors  of  the  faiiiltx  and  llic  Diicdor  ol  the  \'is\ial 
insirnction  linrean. 

1  ills  gron|)  pnl  inio  opiialion  .i  jjlan  d(sii;iu(l  to 
stimulate  tlie  ntili/ation  of  audio-x  isual  aids  h\  mem- 
bers of  tlie  facidtN.    They  worked  along  these  lines: 

a.  lmpro\ed  bidletin  hoard  usage  in  the  educa- 
tion biiikling  hv  keeping  at  least  one  hnlletin  hoard 
active  and  hv  publishing  a  mimeograplu d  hulU'iin 
on  "bidletin  hoaril  etiiiiiette." 

h.  Posted  notices  on  the  bullciin  board  concern- 
ing I  he  services  of  the  \'isual  Insirudion  Rurcau, 
teacher  training  in  audio-visual  education,  and  other 
matters. 

r.  Distributed  mimeographed  bidletins  on  mate- 
rials suitable  for  use  in  teacher-education  classes,  and 
otfiiing  jiersonal  services  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
materials. 

d.  Assisted  interested  members  of  the  faculty  in 
learning  to  operate  projectors  of  various  ty])es. 

e.  Made  record  players  and  jjiojectors  available 
for  use  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

f.  Reported  activities  of  the  work-group  on  audio- 
visual aids  at  meetings  of  the  executive  council  and  of 
the  College  of  Education  faculty. 

Preparation  of  Materials  Is  Also  Taught 

4.  Special  services  for  practice  teachers.  During 
the  time  that  senior  students  are  making  lesson  plans 
for  ])ractice  teaching,  they  are  given  assistance  in  pre- 
paring and  producing  teaching  materials  of  various 
types. 

For  this  piupose,  a  production  center,  where  all 
materials  and  equipment  for  preparing  and  making 
various  types  of  teaching  materials  can  be  found,  was 
set  up.  A  photographic  laboratory  is  also  maintained, 
principally  for  training  students  in  the  production  of 
lantern  slides,  filmstrips,  prints,  and  reductions  and 
enlargements.  Student  teachers  have  access  to  the  lab- 
oratory for  the  production  of  teaching  materials. 

5.  Assisting  in-sen>ice  teachers.  In-service  teachers 
are  assisted  in  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials 
and  equipment  by  the  formal  courses  provided  in  ex- 
tension centers  for  graduates  and  undergraduates  and 
at  clinics  designed  to  discuss  problems  arising  in  schools 
beginning  or  endeavoring  to  improve  audio-visual  in- 
struction programs.  • 

.    REPORT   FROM   VIRGINIA   • 

Farmville  Va.  Teachers  College 
Reports  Four-Fold  A-V  Program 

by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  Director 

College  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials 

■k  Farmville  has  been  etigaged  in  a  four-fold  program 
of  Audio-Visual  Education  since  1910.  Primary  in- 
terest is  in  developing  classroom  use  of  audio-visual 
materials.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  develop  (1)  a  library  of  materials,  (2)  a  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  and    (3)    a  teather-education  pro- 


gram. In  loial  ihesc  four  phases  of  the  |)rogram  can 
liaiilh  l>i  -.cpaiaied.  Kac  h  is  essential  in  practice. 
.All  mav  be  considered  as  paii  nl  uni  ovci  all  teacher- 
education  jjrogram. 

The  classroom  use  ol  .luclio  \  isuiil  <(|ni|iiiuiu  ,iud 
materials  has  greatly  expanded  in  amoiiiii.  variety 
and  effectiveness.  This  is  true  of  the  sid)jcc  t-matter 
college  classes.  The  sciences,  social  studies,  home  eco- 
nomics and  phvsical  education  departments  have  de- 
veloped an  extensive  use  ol  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips,  charts,  objects  and  models.  I  he  art  depart- 
ment has  expanded  ihe  use  of  color  (ilni-slides  and 
opaque  materials.  I  he  Modern  Languages  are  using 
various  types  of  recording  and  plavbiuk  ((iiiipmcru. 
Professional  education  classes  are  hcgiiuiiug  to  use  c|uite 
extensively  films  in  nut  hod.  child  dc  vdopment,  guid- 
ance and  group  behavior. 

Experience  Developed  These  Useful  Criteria 
The  same  is  true  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
training  schools  where  student  teachers  and  super- 
vising teachers  have  both  shown  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  use  of  a-v  materials.  Out  of  this  expancling  use 
of  materials  we  have  developed  criteria  which  we  think 
describes  the  characteristics  of  good  classroom  use  of 
these  materials. 

Purposk:    The  purjjosc  for  using  the  materials  emerges 
out  of  the  und<>rtaking  of  the  class  and  is  clearly  un- 
derstood and  accepted  by  its  members. 
SFLF.crioN:    'I"he   selection    of   the    materials    used    is   a 
result  of  class  planning  with  all  facts  pertinent  to  the 
selection  introduced  into  the  discussion. 
PRbiCEDiNr,   AcniviriEs:     Before   using   the   materials   an 
adequate    background    of    experience    needed    to    best 
utilize  the  materials  content  is  jHovidcd. 
Mechanics:      The    mechanics    involved    in    the    use   of 
materials  facilitates  the  main  undertaking  of  the  class. 
Variety:   .\  variety  of  materials  necessary  to  provide 
information   and  background   to   the   purposes  of  the 
class  undertaking  is  used. 

Following  AcTivrriEs:  The  use  of  materials  is  lol- 
lowed  by  thought,  feeling  or  action  or  a  combination 
of  the  three,  which  is  significant  in  the  experience  of 
the  pupils. 

Evaluation:  The  class  undertaking  and  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  materials  are  evaluated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  in  terms  of  their  purpose. 

You  Need  the  Materials  to  Teach  Them 
In  order  to  promote  classroom  use  of  materials, 
we  have  had  to  develop  an  extensive  library  of  mate- 
rials. This  has  been  done  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  librarv  and  the  several  subject  departments.  We 
have  developed  a  film  library  of  over  five  hunched 
titles,  which  serves  the  film  needs  ol  both  the  col- 
lege and  public  schools  in  the  surrounding  fifteen 
counties.  On  a  siualler  scale  we  have  developed  for 
college  and  training  school  use  libraries  of  lilmstrips, 
transcriptions  and  recordings,  film  and  glass  slides, 
flat  pictures,  maps  and  globes,  and  stereographs. 

It  is  evident  that  classroom  use  of  materials,  li- 
braries of  materials,  and  distribution  of  materials 
are  all  important  elements  of  a  teachei -education  pro- 
gram  for   the   use   of   audiovisual    materials.     Student 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
teachers  tend  to  imitate  their  teachers.  They  learn  by 
cx]jerience,  in  the  college  classes  and  in  the  training 
school  classes,  the  \alue  of  materials  and  the  proper 
use  of  materials. 

In  addition,  audio-visual  education  is  discussed  as 
a  topic  in  the  required  education  courses.  An  electi\e, 
three-semester  credit  course  in  audio-visual  education 
provides  for  the  development  of  skills  in  making,  op- 
erating, and  handling  various  types  of  materials  and 
equipment.  It  provides  for  many  activities  in  plan- 
ning for  classroom  use  of  materials  and  in  previewing 
a\ailable  materials.  It  pro\ides  for  adequate  discus- 
sion and  demonstration  of  various  techniques  and 
underlying  philosophy.  Each  week  there  are  two  hours 
for  lecture,  discussion  or  demonstration  and  two  hours 
for  laboratory  work  in  small  groups.  There  are  in 
addition  in-service  audio-visual  education  classes,  work- 
shops, conferences,  correspondence,  follow-up  observa- 
tions, etc.,  pro\ided  for  those  communities  within  a 
re_asonable  distance  of  the  college. 

We  wish  to  continue  to  improve  our  program  of 
teacher  education  in  the  field  of  audio-\isual  aids. 
]Ve  think  it  can  best  be  done  by  setting  a  good  exam- 
ple in  college  and  training  school  classes,  by  providing 
supervised  experiences  in  the  use  of  materials,  by 
providing  oppo'rtunity  for  planning  and  discussion  of 
the  various  possibilities  and  by  providing  experience 
in  the  handling  of  equipment.  • 

•  REPORT  FROM  WI.SCON.SIN   • 

Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College 
Integrates  the  Audio-Visual  Tools 

by  Thomas  D.  Clemens,  Director 

Audio-Visual   Education,    Milwaukee   State 

•  From  its  inception,  the  first  assumptioti  of  the  Mil- 
ivmikee  State  Teachers  college  audio-visual  program 
has  been  that  audio-visual  utilization  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  education  picture  rather  than  an 
incidental  or  supplementary  aspect  of  education.  Equal- 
ly important  as  courses  in  audio-visual  instruction  are 
the  integration  of  audiovisual  units  in  methods  cours- 
es, work  with  individual  students,  and  an  in-service 
training  program. 

The  audio-visual  course,  offered  the  first  semester 
of  each  regular  academic  year,  emphasizes  student 
aciivity  and  experimentation.  Extensive  rather  than 
intensi\e  reading  is  required,  and  great  significance 
is  attached  to  the  development  of  proficiency  in  the 
operation  of  projection  «|iupnu'nt,  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials of  instruction,  prockuiion  of  sliiles  and  opaque 
materials,  and  the  de\elo]jmcnt  of  study  guides.  Part 
of  the  course  is  devoted  to  special  acti\ities  in  which 
the  student's  adapt  principles  of  audio-visual  utiliza- 
tion to  their  own  interests  and  needs.  These  acti\iiics 
concern  teaching  demonsiiations,  production  of  special 
materials,  and  investigation  of  problems  of  special  in- 
terest.   The  student  is  icquired  to  use,  insofar  as  pos- 


sible,   something    besides    the    traditional    term    paper 
format. 

Units  on  audio-visual  utilization  have  been  inte- 
grated into  existing  educatiori  courses.  Extremely  suc- 
cessful has  been  a  two-week  introductory  unit  in  the 
course,  "Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped." 
From  this  unit,  wide-spread  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials  in  prac- 
tice teaching  has  arisen  among  class  members. 

A  similar  consideration  of  audio-visual  utilization 
has  taken  place  in  the  elementary  division  at  the  Col- 
lege. One  of  the  meetings  of  the  entire  division  was 
given  over  to  a  demonstration  of  classroom  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sound  motion  picture,  following  which  two 
study  groups  in  the  elementary  division  pursued  a 
more  detailed  study  of  audio-visual  methods.  At  pres- 
ent, plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  introduction 
of  a  rather  extensive  unit  on  the  subject  to  science 
method  courses. 

The  entire  student  body  has  been  invited  to  receive 
indi\idual  instruction  in  the  operation  of  projection 
and  sound  equipment  at  their  leisure.  In  the  first 
semester  of  1948-49,  57  students  received  training  in 
the  use  of  various  types  of  projectors.  When  satis- 
factory proficiency  is  attained,  the  student's  advisor 
is  informed  so  that  the  information  inay  be  used  for 
placement  purposes. 

Students  engaged  in  practice  teaching  are  encour- 
aged to  take  advantage  of  the  college  audio-visual 
services  for  assistance  in  the  location  of  materials, 
development  of  study  plans,  and  help  in  audio-visual 
problems.  Each  student  teacher  is  requested  to  come 
in  following  his  use  of  an  audio-visual  aid  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion  and  evaluation.  The  faculty  of 
the  College  training  school  has  been  extremely  co- 
operative in  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  give  further  assist- 
ance to  students  showing  more  than  average  interest 
in  the  field.  The  secondary  division  requires  proficien- 
cy in  an  extra-curricular  activity  for  graduation,  and 
the  past  semester  has  seen  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram whereby  outstanding  students  may  elect  to  work 
intensively  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education  in 
lieu  of  an  extra-curricular  project.  The  College  is 
thus  training  teachers  who  will  be  qualified  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  audio-\isual  programs  of  the  school 
systems  they  enter. 

The  in-service  teacher  training  program  at  the 
College  has  two  elements  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  of  these  is  an  evening  school  comse  in  audio-visual 
methods.  The  second  is  the  annual  .\udio-Visual  Con- 
ference. Facilities  of  the  College  are  available  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  for  consultation  at  all  times. 

Faculty  members  at  the  College  have  been  making 
widespread  use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  their  class- 
es. It  has  been  said  that  we  teach  as  we  are  taught. 
For  this  reason  every  faculty  member  has  a  real  and 
important  role  in  the  audio-visual  program.  Each  film, 
filmstri]5,  or  other  audio-visual  utilization  in  a  col- 
lege (lass  is  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  its  sub- 
ject matter,  but  also  as  a  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching  with  audio-visual  materials.  This, 
of  course,  will  require  attention  to  luilization  tech- 
nifiues  In  everv  instructor.  • 
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UACKCiROLNI)   FOR  ART 

A  Lildc  Fanliisy  il  mini  *m1.  I'iiu  li.isi-: 
Ml!.  (  ;iii. 

•  Aiiinialcd  \.ii  i.il  ion's  on  .1  nini-d-t-ntli 
uMliiiA    panning.    Isle    of  llu-    Dcail.    1>\ 

Vinold   Itixklin. 

VK  Survives  Ilic  Times  (10  inin)  ><l  Rini: 
Alllni. 

•  l-ii'ndi  painliis  \l:iiis>c.  I  iiilln,  Roiiall. 
Ilr.u|nr  and  I'icasso:  siiilpuns  Jannioi. 
l.inKinil  and  Laiuciis:  aiiliilcils  IrCiorhu- 
^ifi   and  IV'iri'l. 

Lastaux,  tiadlc  «l  Man's  An  ilT  niin)  Sd. 
(  (iloi.  I'nuhasi'  01   unl;  (iothani  lihn. 

•  riuiiof'ia|>hs  (if  ihc  painlings  l>v  pro- 
liistoiii  man  in  llu'  1  asian\  (a\c  in  Smillv 
cm   I'laiui'. 

Nanialjiia,  llu-  I'aiiUtr  (UO  niin)  Sd.  Color. 
I'mcliasi-  (II  Kill:  .Vnsiralian  Xi'ws  &  Inf. 

•  Mow    an    alioriginal    (anKl-l)()V    iKiamc 
(inc  (if  .Vnslialias  leading  walcnolorlsls. 
Painters   ot   Qucljcc    (18   mill)   Sd.   Color. 

I'lircliase  or  rent:  Can  NFB. 

•  Short  survey  of  French-Canadian  art. 
I'allenis  of  .American  Rural  .\rt  ill   mini 

Sd.  (.:ol(ir.   I'nuliase:  Casllc  Films. 

ART  IN  EDUCATION 

\n  .\l)sir:i(lion  with  Planes  Sd.  I'lniliasc: 
K15F. 

•  Demonstrated  by  Eliot  O'Hara. 
.Action    (1(1    mill)    Sd.    Purcha.se:    Library 

Flin. 

•  Shows  liou  1(1  make  carKion  ligmcs  por- 
II ay  action. 

■Adolf  Dehn's  Technique  in  Water  Color 
i.'lO  iiiini  Si.  C'okii.  Purchase  or  rent: 
Harmon. 

•  Complete  piocess  of  creating  a  water 
(dldi   of  an  .\merican  .scene. 

.Animals  (lit)  mini  Sd.  Pnrcbasc:  I.iliiary 
Flm. 

•  Shows  bow  Id  (haw  simple  animals  in 
cartoon  style. 

.Animated  Cartoons:  The  Toy  That  Grew 
I'p  i20  mill)  I'tircbase  or  rent:  .AFFilra, 
1).  1).  Livingston. 

•  Shows  Plateau,  who  devised  a  machine 
Id  animate  static  drawings  and  further 
developments  made  by  Emile  Reynaiul 
lliat  led  to  the  present  animalion  studios. 
Art  in  the  Negro  Schools  Si.  Rental:  Har- 

nidii. 
Kallet  Mecanic|ue  (15  min)  Si.  Rem:  MM.\. 

•  Sliidv  in  alislr;i(t  rhsllims  willi  FeuKind 
l.eger. 

Bijou,  Le  (7  mill)  Sd.  CidUii.  Applv: 
Cinema    lliinin. 

•  Francis  Lee.  painter,  creates  an  ex- 
perimental hlin  in  which  inanimate  ob- 
jects serve  as  actors. 

Rroadstroke   Drawing    iH)    iiiiii)    Sd.    Pnr- 

(liase  or   rem:    liranddii. 
Hrush  in  .Action  ill)  min)  Sd.  Purdiase  or 

lent:     Im.MinUiu. 

•  I  eaches  and  promotes  use  of  water  color 
liriishes  and  water  color  painting. 
Uiush     Techfiic|ues     (Fhe     Language    of 

Water   CUiloi )    1 H)   mill)   Sd.   Color.    Pur- 
chase or  rent:  F.I5F. 

•  Records  execution  of  a  water  cdUir 
sketch  and  shows  how  impressions  can  be 
cdinmiinicated  through  the  work  ot  Eliot 
Ollara. 


Visualizing  the  Arts 

.\  CllKC.kl.ls  I    01     .\l()ll()\    I'ICilKiS    \M)    lll.MMRll'.S 

ON  ARi  •  .\R(:ni  I  i;c:irRi-.  •  danci.  •  dra.ma  •  .mu.sic 


Foreword:  iIksc-  uiaiiv  liiiiKiicds  ol  lilins  011  ilic  .ills  ,iiul  iiitisii 
iiiil()(k  ;i  iiciisiiic  iiotiM-  1)1  wnrklwide  (iiIhik  Iim  0111  sclinols  :iiiil 
(oimmmities.  Here  llie  lilm's  i;ii-at  ]K)\vir  is  liillv  cMnipliliiil  loi 
all  ccliiiaiion.  This  lit  si.  iiiloiiiial  du't  klist  will  he  Mipplememetl 
by  a  lull  and  aiithoi  ilativc  issiir  (iiu  liidiiit;  many  aiiides)  in  ilie 
new  school  vear.  From  now  on  ii  will  lie  used  lor  editorial  toircc- 
lion.  diieci  review  and  haikdround  imiil  the  liilh  edited  issue  is 
reach    lor   publication.     Piodiu  ris   aie   imiled    lo  submii    listings. 


Care  of   .Art   Materials   (11    mini   Sd.   Pin- 
( base:  Voung.America. 

•  Animation  film  for  children,  designed  to 
[jromote  interest  and  care  in  bandling  art 
materials. 

C;iiil(l  Explores  His  World,  The  |2II  min) 
Si.   I'inihase  or  rent:   Harmon. 

•  .\il  education  at  ibe  Brooklyn  Cbil- 
(liens  Miiseiiiii. 

Circling  the  Stjuare  (11  min)  Sd.  Color  or 
li/u.    Purchase  or  rent:  Contemporaiy. 

•  I  aken  in  Washington  Square.  New  York 
till),  during  the  annual  outdoor  art  ex- 
hibit. 

Colour    (II    min)    Sd.   Color.    Purchase   or 
rent:   BIS. 

•  Nature  of  color  and  its  uses,  including 
dyes. 

Composition  and  Story  (10  min)  Sd.  Pui- 
(liase:   I.ibraryFlm. 

•  lells   how   to  weave   cartoon   characters 
and  their  actions  into  a  story. 
Creative  Design  in  Painting   (12  min)  Si. 

Purchase  or  rent:   .ArtFlm. 

•  Demonsiration  by  Charles  J.  Martin. 
Creative  Design  in  Painting   (12  min)  Si. 

Pinchasc  or  rent:   Katz. 

•  Demonstration    ot    the    oigani/alidii    (if 
lines  and  areas  within  a  rectangle. 
Curves  of  Color  (10  min)  Sd.  Color.  Loan: 

GE. 

•  Scientilu   analysis  of  color. 


How  to  Use  This  Guide 
•  Both  motion  pictures  and  (ilin 
strips  are  included  in  these  listings. 
Fo  identify  filmstrips.  the  following 
svmbols  are  used:  (40fr)  denoting 
that  ibe  subject  is  a  lilmstrip  of  III 
frames  or  scenes.  Motion  plcliiies 
are  denoted  by  running  times  given, 
as:  (10  min).  Color  is  also  specialK 
iidled.  Sd.  ileiidtes  a  Uimm  sound 
iiidiidii  |iinine.  Principal  purchase 
or  rental  sources  are  given  on  Pages 
;i2:il.  keved  to  abbreviated  sources 
noled  in  lirst  paragraph  of  eadi 
title  listed. 


Design:  Line  1  III  mini  Sd.  I'm  ( li.isc:  'lining 
America. 

•  Discusses  ibe  fuiulidii  (if  lines  in  design, 
showing  the  elfects  achieved  by  use  of 
various  lines  and  combinalidiis. 

Design   to   Music   (.i'i;   min)   Sd.    Purchase 
or  rent:   IntFlmBur. 

•  lllnslrates      the     rclalidiisliip      between 
I  by  thin  in  music  and  design  in  ;irt. 
Dong  Kingman  Paints  a  Water  Color  I'M) 

mill)   Si.  Coldi.    I'niibase  (ii    rem:    Har- 
mon. 

•  .American  born  Chinese,  with  an   iraiii- 
iiig  in  China,  shows  how   he  paints  as  he 
observes  life  in  San  Francisco. 
Drawing   (10   min)   .Sd.   Pnidiase:    library 

Flm. ' 
Drawing    for    Beginners:    The    Circle    (10 
min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Young. \merica. 

•  Shows  the  circle  as  one  of  the  basic 
forms  from  which  many  objects  are  drawn. 
Drawing    for    Beginners:    The    Rectangle. 

(10  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  ^(lullg  .\m(ri(a; 
Drawing    for    Beginners:    the    Sciuarc    (10 
mill)  Sd.  Purchase:  Young  .America. 

•  Shows  the  square  as  one  of  the  basic 
forms  of  drawing. 

Drawing    for    Beginners:     The     Triangle 
(10  min)  .Sd.  Purchase:  Young  .America. 

•  Explains  the  triangle  as  one  of  the  basic 
drawing  forms. 

Drawing  with  a  Pencil   (10  min)  Sd.   Pur- 
chase or  rent;  EBF. 

•  Records  ihc  technique  of  1  heodorc 
Kaiil/kv.  :iiiidiig  leading  sketcheis.  drawing 
:i  pidiue. 

The  Etcher's  .Art.  Si.  Rent:  Films. 

•  A  deiiidiisliation  by  Frank  W.  Benson. 
Fiddle  De  Dec  i  1  min)  .Sd.  Color.  Purchase 

or  lent:  CaiiNFB. 

•  .An  abstract  sequence  executed  by  paint- 
ing in  color  on  film. 

Figures    (20    min)    Sd.    Purchase:    Library 
Films. 

•  .An  artist  gives  pointers  on  drawing 
basic    cartoon    figures. 

Finger  Painting  t'>'-^  mim  Sd.  I'liidiase  or 
Kill:  liiiFliiiBiii 

•  Shows  children  using  this  lechnititie  for 
the  first  time  and  others  who  have  used 
lliis  iiiediinii  main  times  before. 
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Arts  Visualized: 


ART  IN  EDUCATION-Continued 

Finger  Painting  (22  rain)  Si.  Purchase  or 
rent:  NVU. 

•  A  clinical  experience  for  students  of 
child  psychology  in  which  children  are 
given  finger  paints  as  part  of  their  normal 
activities. 

Funny  Business  (KS  niin)  Sd.  Purchase: 
RKO   Radio. 

•  Goes  liehiml  the  drawing  board  and 
shows  many  of  the  greatest  comic  strip 
artists   at    work. 

William  Gropper  at  Work  (W  min)  Si. 
Purchase  or  rent:    Katz. 

•  Follows  artist  while  he  draws  from  pre- 
liminary sketch  to  the  completed  drawing. 
Hands,  Feet,  Clothing  and  Drapes  (20  min) 
Sd.  Lilnary  Flm. 

•  Shows  moods  and  expressions  created  by 
hands,  feet  and  clothing. 

How  an  Artist  Works  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase:  Teaching   Films. 

•  The  conception,  composition  and  execu- 
tion of  a  painting. 

How  to  Paint  in  the  Chinese  Way  (U  min) 
.Sd.  Color.  Purchase  or  rent:  China  Flm. 
Si.  Version  (15  min). 

•  Demonstrates  technique  of  floral  paint- 
ing. 

How  to  Paint  the  Chinese  Way  (10  min) 
Sd.  Color.  Purchase  or  rent:  China  Flm. 

•  Demonstiation  by  Mine.  Vee  Ping  Shcn 
Hsu. 

In  Our  Image  (Slidefdms)  Color.  Purchase; 
SVE. 

•  Comprised  of  32  unique  character 
studies  of  personalities  and  events  de- 
picted in  the  Old  Testament— beginning 
with  a  magnificent  interpretation  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  ending  with 
Psalm    16— God  Is  Our  Refuge. 

Make  an  Etching  (25  min)  Si.  Purchase  or 
rent:  Katz. 

•  Demonstrates  making  of  an  etching  from 
the  unwrapping  of  a  metal  plate  to  the 
pulling   of   a   finished   print. 

Making  of  A  Mural  (10  min)  .Sd.  Color. 
Purchase   or   rent:   EBF. 

•  Complete  detail  on  the  techniques  and 
processes  followed  by  Ihomas  Hail  Ben- 
ton, one  of  .America's  modern  painters, 
in  painting  a  22  ft.  mural. 

Negro  and  Art,  The.  Si.  Rent:  Hainum. 
Out  of  a  Chinese  Painting  Brush  (II  min) 
Sd.  Color.  Puichase  or  lent:  China  Films. 

•  Famous  Chinese  artist  shows  what  won- 
ders can   l>e  done  with   a   painting   brush. 
Pbciiogiaphcd   in   actual   speed. 
Paiiiling   a   Chinese  Figure    (II    min)    Sd. 

Color.  Purchase  or  rent:  Cliina  Flm. 

•  Shows  how  to  paint  Chinese  hgure  from 
start    to  finish. 

Painting  an  Abstraction  ilO  iiiiiii  Sd. 
Color.  Purchase  or  rent:  EBF. 

•  F.liot      O'Hara,     .American     artist     and 
teacher,    presents    his    own    characteristic 
ledinique    of    "abstracting"    desired    elc- 
nunis  for  a   water  color  painting. 
Painting  in  Oil  (10  min)  Si.  Color.  Rent: 

Harmon. 

•  Demonstrated    by    Palmer    Haydcn. 
Painting    Reflections    in    Water    (10    miii) 

Sd.  Color.  Purchase  or  rent:  EBF. 

•  Shows  Eliot  O'Hara  going   through  en- 


tire process  of  painting  a  waterfront  real- 
istically. 
Painting  the  Chinese  Landscape  (11   min) 

Sd.    Color.    Purchase    or     rent:     China 

Films. 

•  Illustrates  in  detail  the  four  important 
steps  in  painting  of  Chinese  landscapes. 
Pencil   Technique    (40    fr)    Si.    with    text. 

Purchase:  VisSciences. 

•  Portrays  the  tools  and  suggests  tech- 
nique for  rendering  artistic  effects  with  a 
pencil. 

Primitive  Artists  of  Haiti  (I  reel)  Color. 
Purchase  or  rent:   EBF'lms. 

•  Explains  the  renascence  of  Haitian  art 
under  leadership  of  DeWitt  Peters  and 
shows  a  number  of  well  known  paintings 
l)y  the  late  Hector  Hyppolite  and  shows 
him  and  other  artists  at  work. 
Portrait   of   a   New    York   Waterfront.   Si. 

Color.  Rent:  Harmon. 

•  Oil  painting  demonstration  by  Palmer 
Hayden. 

Primitive  Painters  of  Charleviox  (22  min) 
Sd.  Color.  Puichase  or  rent:  Can  \FB. 

•  Study  of  French-Canadian  primitive 
painting  shown  by  four  Charleviox  artists 
at  work. 

Sittin'  Pretty  (22  min)  Sd.  Color.  Purchase 
or  rent:  UWF. 

•  Painting  of  a  portrait  demonstrated  in 
detail  by  Randolph  Coats,  notable  artist. 
A    Study    of    Negro   Artists    (40    min)    Si. 

Rent:  Harmon. 
Teaching    Creative    Design    (10    min)    Si. 
Rent:  Harmon. 

•  Demonstration    of    junior    high    school 
art  instruction  by  Marijn  Werten. 
Tempera    Painting    by    Quincy    Tahoma 

(Hi  min)  Si.  Rent:  Harmon. 

•  Work  of  a  Navajo  Indian  artist. 

We  are  all  Artists  (30  min)  Si.  Rent: 
Harmon. 

•  .Analysis  of  design  and  its  relation  to 
utility   throughout  history. 

What  Is  Modem  .Art?  (20  min)  Sd.  Color. 

Puichase  or  rent:  Riethof. 
Your    Child    is    a    Genius    (14    min)    Sd. 

Color.   Purchase  or   rent:    Robbins. 

•  .An  explanation  for  adults  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  average  child's  creative 
expression. 

ART  INTERNATIONAL 

(al.so  see  Background  for  .Art,  etc.) 

Art  and  Life  in  Belgiiun  (20  min  ,Sd. 
Rent:  Belgian  Govt. 

Art  .As  a  Living  Force  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase:  Brandon. 

•  Collections  of  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
i:ig<)  as  uscil  bv  students. 

Art  for  Everybody  (10  min)  .S<1.  Rent  or 
purchase:  Can.  NFB. 

•  Shorter  version  of  'I.i\ing  Gallery." 
showing  the  function  of  an  art  gallery 
in  the  lommunity. 

Art  in  .San  Francisco  (30  min)  .Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Photo  ,<.:  Sd. 

•  Includes  art  shows,  studios,  schools  and 
inuseuiiis  in  one  .American  city. 

An  Institute-Chicago  (10  min)  Sd.  Rent: 
AinFlniRegistry. 

•  Shows  some  of  the  collections  of  art 
from  ancient  to  modern  times  and  stu- 
dents :ii  woik  ill  the  museum's  art  stiiool. 
.Arts  of  China,  The  (15  min)  Si.  Puichase 

or   rent:   China   Films. 


C.E.M.A.  Sd.  Rent:  MMA. 

•  llie  role  of  the  arts  in  wartime  Britain. 
Congo  .Arts   (10  min)   Sd.   Rent:   Ilm   Na- 
tions. 

Flight  of  the  Dragon  (20  min)  Sd.  Color. 
Purchase  or  rent:  CanNFB. 

•  Pictorial    review    of    Chinese    art    treas- 
ures of   the   Royal   Ontario   Museum. 
How  Young  America  Paints  (10  min)  Sd. 

Color.  Loan:  .Assn.  Flm. 

•  Records  exhibits  of  \oung  .\merica 
Paints  for  1941  in  the  .American  .Museum 
of  Natural  History,  N.V. 

The  Living  Gallery  (20  min)  Sd.  Purchase 
or  rent:  Can  NFB. 

•  Community  art  education  at  the  loron- 
to  Art  Gallery. 

Modem  .Art  of  Poland  (10  min)  Sd.  Color. 

Purciiase  or  rent:  PIC. 
New   York   Heritage    (11    min)   Sd.   Color. 

Purchase:  A'isual  Specialists. 

•  Traces  the  growth  of  Greater  New  Aoik 
and  portrays  the  supervised  development 
of  its  public  works  in  the  fields  of  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting  and  land- 
scape architecture. 

Paris— City  of  Art   (11   min)   Sd.  Color  or 
b/w.  Purchase:  Simmel. 

•  Presents  scenes  inside  Louvre  with  its 
famous  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Your  National  Gallery   (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  UWF. 

•  Motion  picture  tour  thru  the  National 
gallery  of  art  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

GREAT  PAINTERS 

(also  see  Art  in  Education,  etc.) 

Canto  Del  Creatore,  II.   Sd.   Rent:   MMA. 

•  I  he  paintings  of  Giotto. 

Jean  Helion— One  Artist  at  Work  (33  min) 

Sd.  Color.  Rent:  Bouchard. 
Henri   Matisse   (25   min)    Sd.   Purchase   or 

rent;   Franco-American. 

•  Introduction  to  the  technicpie  and  work 
of  Matisse. 

Hobbies  Across  the  Sea.  Sd.  Rent:  M.M.A. 

•  Painting  of  Rousseau  le  Douanier,  Tan- 
guy,  etc. 

Joan   of   Arc.    (10   min)    Sd.   Purchase:    Li- 
brary Flm. 

•  Saint  portrayed  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. 

Klee  Wyck   (15  min)   Sd.  Color.   Purchase 
or  rent:  NFB,  Can. 

•  I'he  work  of  tlie  Canadian  artist.  Emily 
Carr. 

Memling    of    St.    John's    Hospital    Bruges 
(12   min)   Sd.  Rent:   MM.\. 

•  .Analysis  of  the  paintings  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling.  Flemish  painter,  pieserveil  at  St. 
|olin"s  Hospital. 

Michaelangelo  (82  min)  Sd.  Michaelangelo 

•  Life    and    times    of    the    artist    related 
through   monuments  of  art  and  views  of 
Italian  cities  and  landscape. 
Michelangelo:   the   Sistine   Chapel    (.50   fr) 

Si.  with  script.  Purchase:  LifeFihnstrips. 

•  Reproductions  of  the  frescoes  by 
Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
Rome. 

Mystic  Lamb,  The.  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent; 
Belgian  Govt  Inf. 

•  I  he  Van  Eyck  .Altarpiece  in  tlie  Ca- 
tliedral  of  St.  Bavo.  Ghent. 

Sierra  Journey  (10  min)  Sil.  Color  or  b/w. 
Purchase:  I.ilna. 

•  Concerning  the  artist  Edgar  .Allyn  Payne. 
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SEE  and   HEAR 


LANDSCAPE  ART 

Oinuilian   LaiulM-jpc   (IS   mill)   Sil.  Color. 
I'lmhasc  or  rcnl:  Can   NFB. 

•  Rfvcals  llic  iharaiti-rislk  style  of  A.  V. 
Jaiksdii.  Canada's  roving  prospt'Hor  among 
laiulsiapc    arlisls. 

Crt-alivf   Painting  of   L;indscape  (15  min) 
Si.  I'lirdiaM-  oi   u-ni:  K.ai  or  .\nFilm. 

•  .Shous  how  an  artist  sclctts  and  inter- 
prets ditlereiii  aspects  of  landscape  in 
iciiiis  of  the  water  color  medium. 

West  Wind  ils  mill)  .Sd.  Color.  I'urchasc  or 
rent:   -NUi,  Can. 

•  Work  of  the  late  I  oiii  1  homson,  Cana- 
dian landscape  artist. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

(also  see  Pages  24  and  2.">— crafts) 
.American  Handicrafts  (1(1  mint  Si.  Color. 

I'lMthaM-:    1  U1-. 
.Vmerican  Indian— .\rls  and  Crafts  (25  min) 

Si.   Rent:    llaiinon. 
.\rt    of    China    (15    mini    Si.    Purchase    or 

rent:   China   Hm. 

•  .\ncient  arihitectuie,  paintings  and 
scrolls,  sculplure.  jailes  and  ceramics,  em- 
broidered  silks. 

.Art  of  Leather  Carving  (20  min)  .Sd.  Color 
and  l)/w.  Purchase;   Portallm. 

•  llemonsiraiion  of  leather  art  ilecora- 
lion  by  leading  craftsman  and  teacher, 
Joey  Smith. 

.Artisans   of   Florence    (22   min)    Sd.    Rent: 
IntFlniFd. 

•  Shows  many  phases  of  Italian  art  and 
handicraft  in  the  famous  Institute  of  Art 
in  Florence,  Italy. 

The  Arts  Si.  Purchase  or  rent:  Harmon. 

•  Chinese  sculpture,  painting  and  some 
minor  arts. 

.Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico  (11  min)  Sd. 
Purchase  or  Rent:  EBF. 

•  Native  craftsmen  are  shown  in  their 
native   home    workshops. 

,A  Better  Design  for  Every  Day  Use  (32 
frames)  Si.  w  ith  text.  Purchase:  CanNFB. 

•  .An  introduction  to  industrial  design  and 
its  purpose,  and  an  outline  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  design. 

Carving  in  Lucite  (13  min)  Si.  Purchase  or 
rent:  I).  1).  Li\ingston. 

•  Domcnico  l)i  .Mortellito.  outstanding 
artist  in  this  held,  shows  how  to  use  elec- 
tritallv-dri\en  tools  to  create  a  carving 
in   transparent  plastic. 

Charm  and  Beauty— Glimpses  of  the 
Chinese  Dress  il5  min)  Silent.  Color. 
Purchase   or   rent:    ChinaFlm. 

China's  Gifts  to  the  West  (10  min)  Si. 
Color  and  b/w.  Rent;  Harmon. 

•  Includes  porcelains,  silks,  textiles,  etc. 
Chinese  Jade  Carving  ilo  min)  Sd.  Color. 

Purchase  or  rcnl;  ChinaFlm. 
Chinese  Writing.  Sd.  or  Si.  Color  or  b/w. 
Purdiasc  or  rent;  ChinaFlm. 

•  Calligraphv  as  an  art  as  well  as  a  means 
of  communicaticm. 

Congo  .Art  ill  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent: 
\u  Art. 

•  Deals  with  the  arts  of  the  natives  of  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Craftsmen  at  Work  il.'!  mill)  .Sd.  Color. 
Purihase  or  rcnl;  NatlFlmBd. 

•  Native   arts   and    crafts  of    Nova   Scotia. 
Creative   Hands    (30   min)   Si.   Color.   Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Harmon. 


•  llaiidiii.ills  of  the  Soiitlu'in  Highl.iiiders 
in  llie  mouiilaiiis  o(  N.  C. 

DrypoiiK— A    DenKiiistralioii    (211    min)    Si. 
Purchase  or  rent:  Films. 

•  Demonstration  by  Fredeiiik  (..  Ihill. 
Eskimo  .Arl«  and  Crafts  (22  min)  Sd.  Coloi. 

Piirihase  or  it-iil;  Nall-hiiUd. 
El  Taller  De  Gralica  Popular     Hid  fr)  Si. 
with  stiipt.  Purchase;   Bi\anl   Vi]. 

•  Shows  the  work  of  Mexico  C;it\'s  Work- 
shop of  people's  graphic  art. 

From  Clay   to   Itroiue   (.'id   min)    SI.    Kcni; 
Films. 

•  Kalherine    W.    lane,   smlpticss,   (Union 
siraies  modeling  ill  clay;  sand-inold  casting 
in  bioii/e  demonslrated  by  I.eo    I  osclii. 
Cieneral  .Art  .Appreciation  ilO  slides  ea)  Si. 

(!olor.    Purchase;   S.\'.E. 

•  I  \'l'3.\— .Aiu  iciil  Egyptian    Art. 
FVl'l.A— Italian   Renaissance  .Sculplure. 
1  \'U5.A— Pie-Renais.sance     painting     in 

Italy. 

I  V'L'6.\— Sandro      Bolicclli,      Floieniine 
Painter. 

TVU7.\— Paintings  of  Early  Renaissance. 

TVU8.A— Raphael       San/io.        |!iiil)iian 
Painter. 

VU9.A— Italian    painting    of    the    Fligh 
Renaissance. 

rVUlO.A— Hans  Memling,  Flemish  Paint- 
er. 

rX'Ull.A- Paul    Cezanne.    Post    liiiprcs 
sionist. 

TVri2.A-Portiails      l)v      Masters      and 
Moderns. 
Elementary  .Art  Appreciation  (10  slides  ea.) 

Si.  Color.   Purchase:  S.V.E. 

•  TVUIA— Great  .Artists  Paint  Live  on  the 
Farm. 

TVU2A-Child    Life   by    Master   Artists. 
Elementary   Art   Series   (10  slides  ea.)   Si. 
Color.  Purchase:  SVE. 

•  T.A651  —  1— Navajo  Silversmiths. 
T.A651-2-Pucblo  Pottery 

Habitant   .Arts  and  Crafts. 

•  .After  emigrating  from  France,  the  habit- 
ant both  preserved  his  mother  conntrvs 
traditions  and  made  himself  |)roficicnl  in 
old   Indian  crafts. 

Hand  Industries  of  Mexico  (10  min)  Sd. 
Color    or    b/w.    Purchase:    Coronet. 

•  Shows  native  handicraft  still  prevalent 
in  Mexico. 

Ancient  Rome  ilO  min)  Sd.  t.olor  or  b/u. 
Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Shows  Roman  cultural  and  artistic  in- 
fluence on  the  modern  world. 

English  Influences  in  the  Cniled  States 
(10  mill)  Color  or  b/w.  Purchase:  Cor- 
onet. 

•  Shows  strong   influence   of   English    cul 
lure  and  art  on  the  .American  people. 
The    Renaissance    (10   min)    Sd.   Color   or 

b/w.  Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  .Something  of  the  science,  the  literature 
and  the  arts  which  gave  us  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Spanish    Influence    in    the    I 'piled    Slates 
(10   mill)   Sd.   Color   or    b/w.    Purchase: 
Coronet. 

•  Records  our  Spanish  iiiltiiral  heritage. 
Handicrafts  of  Belgium  1 10  min)  Sd.  Color 

or  b/w.   Purchase  or  rent;  FON. 
Hands  .Are  .Sure  (30  min)  Sd.  Color.  Loan; 
Que    I  our  &:  Pub.   Bur. 

•  Charm  of  French  Canada  is  presented 
through  examples  of  its  handicrafts. 


Arts  Visualized: 


Holiday  at  School  (18  min)  Scl.  I'urchasc: 
(an   NFB. 

•  ^ cuing   .Americans  and  Canadians  study 
painting,    leaiherwoik    and    other    handi- 
>i;ifls  ;iiid  arls  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies 
at    the   Baiill.    Mbcita  summer  schcjol. 
Hopi  .Arts  and  Cirafis  ilO  iiiiii)  Sd.  Color. 

Puichase;  (!cii(iiic-I. 
How    U>  .Make  a  Plaster  of   Paris  Ca.sl.  Si. 
Rem;  Ilaimon. 

•  Deinoiistialed    by  Siiiiciii    Moselsio. 
Light   Reflections  il5  mill)  Scl.  Color.  Pur- 
chase or   leiil;    I).    D.    Livingston. 

•  .Abstract  light  forms  created  by  shining 
beams  of  sunlight  through  irregular  plas- 
tic  ligiires. 

Loom   Weaving   il5    iiiiii)   Si    Purchase   or 

rent;   Brandon. 
Make  a  Mobile  (11   iiiiii)  Coloi.  Purchase: 

Bailey. 

•  Shows  what  can  be  done  with  scrap 
materials  and  demonstrates  how  an  idea 
developes. 

Make   a    Mask    (Iti    min)    Si.    Purchase    or 
rent;   Katz. 

•  Demonstration  of  making  a  papier 
maclie  mask. 

Making     a     Serigraph.     Si.     Color.     Rent; 
Harmon. 

•  Deinoiistratioii   by   Fxlward   I.andon. 
Medal  Maker,  The.  Si.  Rent:  Films. 

•  Iransformation  of  clay  pla(|ues  into 
plaster  molds,  casts,  bronze  molds  and 
finally  steel  dies. 

Navajo  Rug  Weaving  ilti  min)  Si.  Color. 

Purchase  or  rent;  Bailey. 
Of  the  People  .  .  .  For  the  People  (15  min) 

Scl.  Color.  Purchase  or  rent;  Siadler  Gar- 

barini. 

•  Designing  and  execution  of  a  silk,screen 
print   b\    Leonard   Pvtiak. 

Painting  with  Sand:  A  Navajo  Ceremony. 
(10  min)  .Sd.  Purchase;  EBF. 

•  Portrays    the    traditional    sand    painting 
healing    rite    as    performed    by    a    Navajo 
medicine  man.  Sand  painting  is  shown  in 
full  detail  as  a   unlc|ue  art   form. 
Paintings  and  Plastics  (12  min)  .Sd.  Color. 

Purchase  or  rent;  .AFFlm. 

•  How  transparent  plastics  developed  from 
earlier  paintings  which  deal  with  motion 
and  light. 

Paradiso  Terrestre,  II.  Sd.  Rent;  MM.A. 

•  Deals  with  a  triptvch  bv  Bosch  in  "I  he 
F.scorial.  Madrid. 

Plaster  Carving  (13   iiiiiii   Si.   Purchase  or 
rent:   D.  I).   Livingston. 

•  Entire  plaster  carving  process  shown  by 
artist  Milton   Ilebald. 

Plastic  -Art  ( 1 1  min)  .Sd.  Purchase  or  rent: 
EBF. 

•  Evolution  of  a  brcm/e  statuary  group. 
Puebia— Colonial  Spain   in   .Mexican  Clay. 

Si.  Color.  Rent:  Harmon. 

•  .Making,  gla/ing  and   baking  tile. 
Racconto  Da  I'n  .Alfresco.  Sd.  Rent:  MM.A. 

•  1  he  frescoes  of  C.iotto  in  the  .Arena 
Chapel.  Padua  and  elsewhere. 

Textiles   and    Design    (II    min)    Sd.   Color 
and  b/w.  Purchase;  Pictorial. 

•  Traces  steps  in  the  production  of  color- 
ful Mexican  accessories  such  as  sombreros, 
serapes,  etc. 

(CONTI.NUED    O.N    THE    NEXT    PAGE) 


"Visualiimg  the  Arts" 
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Arts  Visualized: 


THE   ARTS  AND  CRAFTS— Continued 

Toys  from   Odds  and   Ends  (10   iniii)   Sd. 
I'lncliasc  or  rent:  Brandon. 

•  Brief  displav  of  articles  made  from  odds 
and  ends  and  detailed  demonstration  on 
making  one  article. 

Wood,  Clay  and   Fine   Arts   (11    mill)   Sd. 

Color  or  b/w.  Purchase:  Pictorial. 
You  and  Vour  Time  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase 

or  lenl:  .\ssnFlin. 

•  Deals  with  the  proper  u.se  of  time  pres- 
eiuin;;  four  typical  situations  as  a  basis 
tor   distussion. 

I'ruapan  Lacquer.  Si.  Color  or  b/u.  Rent: 
Harmon. 

•  Laccpierwarc  of  1  arascan  Indians  of 
Mexico. 

Wood,  Clay  and   Fine  Arts   (11    min)   Sd. 
(c)lor.  Rent:  D.  D.  Livingston. 

•  Primitive  and  modern  arts  and  crafts; 
sequence  of  Diego  Riveria  |)ainiing  a 
mural. 

THE  .4RT  OF  GLASS 

Crystal   Clear   (28   min)    Sil.   Color.   Loan: 
Mod. 

•  Hou    line  glassware  is  made. 

English  Table  Glass  li'i  frames)  I'tnchasc: 
151S. 

•  Shows  the  old  methods  of  hand  manipu- 
lation are  still  used,  in  addition  to  ma- 
chines, lor  making  delicate  crystal  and  cut 
glass. 

How   Stained   Glass   Windows    Are    Made 
(IT)  min)  Si.  Rent:  RF.\. 

•  1  hoiough  and  complete  study  from  the 
<lesign  lo  the  nnislicd  window. 
L<K>king  Through  GLss  (Is  mini  Sd.  I'ur- 

(hasc   or   rem:    lliilish    Inf. 

•  Urilish  glass  maiiufa(  lined  by  hand  and 
by  machine. 

ART  IN  TAPESTRY 

Abusson  Tapestries  (II  min)  Sd.  Ptnchasc 
or  rent:   .\FFlni. 

•  Story  of  making  a  modern  tapestry  with 
lean  Lmcal  designing  an  original  creation. 
French  Tapestries  Visit  America  (30  min) 

Sd.  Color.   Purchase  or  rent:   .\F   Filiirs. 

•  Pictures  five  centuries  of  magnilicent 
tapestries  loaned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  U.S.  for  exhibition  in  the 
Meiiopolilan  Museum  of  .\rt  and  the  Art 
Insiiiule  of  Chicago. 

ART  IN  WOOD 

Direct  C^arving  in  Wimd  Si.  Rent:  Harmon. 

•  Deinonstiation  l)\    Simon   Moselsio. 
From   Tree  Trunk   lo   Head   (II.'   min)   Si. 

Pinthase  or  lent:   [atobs. 

•  Demonstialion  <>l  uood  caivIng  by 
Chaim   (.loss. 

How  a  Clolored  WixhI  Engraving  is  Made 
Si.  Coloi .  Rem:  llai  moii. 

•  Denionslialed  by   Meta   Mendel. 

Last    of    the    Wood    Engravers    Si.    Rent: 
I-"ilms. 

•  Demonslralioii    1)\     I  imolhv    Cole. 
Lynd  Ward  at  Work  Si.  Puidiase  or  rent: 

.\ssnFlm. 

•  Demonstration  of  wood  engraving. 
Timber   and    Totem    Poles    (10    min)    Sd. 

Purchase:   LIS  Forest   ,Serv. 


•  Indians    of    .Southeast    .\laska    and    the 
Tongass  .National   Forest   shown   restoring 
and  copving  their  totem  poles. 
Wooden   Faces   of   Totonicapan    (10   min) 

C.olor  or  b/w.  Rem:  ,\\l". 

•  Production  of  masks  and  their  use  in 
religions   festivals   in   Guatemala. 

LINOLEUM   •   LITHOGRAPHY 

Here's  How  We  Print  dl   min)   Color  or 
b/w.  Purchase:  Bailey. 

•  Three  basic  operations  in  printing  are 
shown  in  seciuence.  Points  out  value  of 
priming  and  its  uses  in  daily  life. 

Make  a  Linoleum  Block  (I.")  min)  Si.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Ratz. 

•  Shows  all  steps  in  making  a  liiu>lcum 
block   print   in  detail. 

Modern    Lithographer    (II    min)    Sd.    I'm 
chase  or  rent:  EBF. 

•  Describes  detailed  tedmitpies  of  litho- 
graphic artists  and  the  processes  of  dupli- 
cating, etc. 


Sculpture 

An  Experiment  in  Taste.    Sd.  -\pply:  BIS. 

•  .\n  open-air  exhibition  of  modern  sculp- 
ture arranged  by  the  London  Counlv 
Council. 

Alexander  Calder:  Sculpture  and  Con- 
structions (11  mill)  Sd.  (xilor.  Purchase 
or  rent:  MM.\. 

•  Explores  work  of  .Alexander  Calder. 
Granite:    A    Saga   of    Stone    Si.    Purchase: 

Harmon. 

•  Quarrying  and  finishing  of  granite  and 
its  uses  for  art.  architecture  and  industry. 
Images  in  Ivory  (10  min)  Sd.  Loan:  Castle. 

•  Describes  how  untrained  boy  or  girl  can 
learn   to  carve  from  soap. 

Henry  Moore  (22  min)  Sd.  Color.  Purchase 
or  rent:  Falcon. 

•  A  film-lecture  on  a  .Museum  of  Modern 
,'\rt  exhibition  of  sculpture  and  shelter 
drawings  of  the  contemporary  British 
artist.  Henry  Moore. 

Maillol  (22  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent: 
Franco- .'Vmerican. 

•  Day  with  the  sculptor  in  his  Mediter 
ranean  studio. 

Paper  Sculpture  (:">'/•;  min)  Sd.  Color.  I'm 
(luise  or  rent:   IntFlniBnr. 

•  Shows  vonngsteis  working  without   pat- 
terns.  Designed   to  leave   the   imagination 
free  lo  create  after  stimulating  children's 
interest  and  suggesting  "how   to  do  it." 
Sciilpliire    in    Stone    ( 1 1    min)    Si.     Rent: 

lUF. 

•  Stonecarving  demonstiated   through   the 
work   of   .Anna    Hyatt    Huntington. 
Stone   and    .Sculptor    (20    min)    Sd.    Loan: 

Ohio  St.  U. 

•  Irwin  Fi\  demonslrales  sdilptuie  leih 
iii(pies. 

.Sculpturing  Is  Fiui  (10  min)  Sd.  Cnidr 
Loan:  (.asile. 

•  lllustr:iles    the    art    of   soap    carving    in 
simplified   form   for   the   beginner. 
Third   Dimensicm    (10   min)    Sd.    Purchase 

or  rem:  CaiiNFB. 

•  Shows  several  Canadian  sculptors  at 
work,  using  a  variety  of  materials  and 
techniques. 

(Sources  .Appear  On  Pages  32-34) 


POTTERY  MAKING 

ABC  of  Pottery  Making-the  Coil  .Method. 
(15  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent:  Bailey. 

•  Gives  detailed  demonstration  of  the  coil 
methoil   of   making   pottery. 

Black  Pottery  (2")  min)  Si.  Rent:  Harmon. 

•  .Arts  and  Crafts  of  .Mexico  Series. 
Ceramics.  Si.  Rent:   Harmon. 

•  Potterv  making  demonstrateil  li\  Leon 
A'olkmar. 

Clay  Pottery  (10  min)  .S<l.  Pun  base  or 
rent:    Brandon. 

•  Sh(n\s  potteiA  m;iking  in  its  iiKiiiv 
stages. 

Clay  in  Action.  Silent.  Purchase  or  rem: 
Films. 

•  Modeling  of  a  iioriraii  ilemonstraled  by 
.Artnro   B.  Fallico. 

Colour  in  Clay  (11  min)  Sd.  Color.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:   BIS. 

•  Shows  the  making  of  modern  Slalford- 
shire  potterv.  i\ith  eiiipliasis  on  its  decora- 
tion. 

Crafts  of  the  Fire  (10  mini  Sd.  Purchase 
or    rem:    .AFFIm. 

•  Depicts  fire  part  in  the  hancliciatts  of 
enamel. 

Craftsmanship  in  Clay:  Glaze  .Apprecia- 
tion (10  min)  Color.  Purchase  or  rent: 
Indiana  I'liiversitv. 

•  Introduces  glazing  as  an  acti\  ity  of 
interest  to  pottery  makers  and  demon- 
strates four  methods  of  applying  glaze. 
Designed  for  arts  and  crafts  classes  in  high 
school  and  colleges. 

Craftsmanship  in  Clay:  Simple  Slab 
Methods  (10  min)  Sd.  Color.  Purchase  or 
rent:   Indiana  U. 

•  Techniques  by  which  :illiaclive  pottery 
pieces  may  be  made  from  clay  are  pictured. 
Five  Towns  (27  min)  Sd.  Rent:  BIS. 

•  Pottery   indiistrv  in  Faigland  today. 
Large   Pottery  of   .San   Bartolo   Coyotepec, 

The   (10   min)   Si.   Rent:   Haimoii. 
Let's    Play    with    Clay,    Part    I:    Animals 
(10  mill)   Sd.  Purchase:  Noting  .America. 

•  .\n  imioductorv  film  on  clav  work  show- 
ing how  clay  is  worked  with  the  hands. 
Let's   Play   with  Clay,  Part   II:   Bowls  (10 

mill)    Sd.    Purchase:    ^'ollng.America. 

•  .Another  introductory  film   to  clay  work 
sliowing  how  simple  objects  can  be  formed 
b\    pressing   and    pinching    the    clav. 
Mexican  Potters— Clay  Art  in  Old  Mexico 
(II   min)   Sd.  Color.  Purchase:   Hoeder. 

•  Shows  crafts  and  a  way  of  life  found  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  Mexico. 
Oldest  Art  (2.5  min)  Sd.  Loan:  Franciscan 

Library. 

•  Historv  of  the  making  of  dishes  and 
dinnerwaie  including  examples  of  prim- 
itive pottery,  early  Egyptian  and  CJieek 
ceramics.  Chinese  and  recent  F.uropc:iii 
piocelain. 

Painted    Pig,   The.    Si.    Color     Re  ill:    llai 
nion. 

•  Making  of    Mexican    [lotteiv. 

Pottery    from    the    Wheel    (I:")    min)    Sd. 

Color.    Purchase:    Humphrey. 
Pottery    in    the    Gold   Coast    (9    min)    Sd. 

Purchase  or   rent:   BIS. 
Pottery  Making  (11   min)  Sd.   I'm  chase  or 

rent:   EBF. 

•  Describes  loin  methods:  wheel-thrown, 
coil,  phisler  mold  and  slab  pollerv. 

Red  Pottery  of  Tzintzuntzan.  Si.  Rent: 
Harmon. 
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SEE  and   HEAR 


Siiii|ili-    Slah    Mt'llidds    ilO    iniiii    Sil.    I'm- 
ih;i'-i'.  I  mil  . 

•  Sinipk-  |)(>IUM\    [(-thMitjiU's. 
Throw'iM!;  on  the  Wheel  iS  miIiu  Si.   I'm- 

ili.iM'  ol    Rem:   IMinn. 

•  Dc'iiioiisii.ilion    of   vase    imukliiij;. 

Ill    Gi'uiul    I'oliiT    ('-II    inii\i     Sd.     Riiu: 
I'laiHiiAiiKrican. 

•  111    liciuli.   SliouN    Aiif;ii>lc    Dilaliirduv 
ikaii  of  I-ifiiih  poiiciy  al  work  designing 
.Hid   making  oiiiainrntal   |ioilcrv. 
Workshops    of    Old    Mexico    (III    mini    Sd. 

I'UuluiSt:    l.illKUA     lllll. 

•  Shows   primitive   inetliods   used   for   ihe 

making  of  some  ]){tIUT\  which  is  baked  in 
(he  snn. 

ART  IN   iMETALS 

(also  see  Arls  j;.-  Crafts— I'agc  23) 

.\nierica's   First    Silverplale    (2.5    mini    Sd. 
CoUir.  Loan;  Moikin. 

•  l'orlra%al  of  .\ineriiaii  (iillnie  fioin 
(oUinial  lo  present  day  times  as  various 
phases  in  (he  ik-\ek)pmenl  of  fine  silver- 
pi. tied  ware  were  shown. 

Clipper  and  Silver  ill    min)  Sd.  Color  or 
b/w   I'uicliase:   Pictorial. 

•  Camera  travels  through  Mexico  show- 
ing the  smelting  and  working  of  copper 
and  then  the  delicate  ciaftsmanship  of 
creating  intiiiale  silver  patterns. 
Decorative  Melal  Work  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Brandon. 

•  Shows  how  to  make  an  ctilied  bracelet 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
ilillercnt  metals. 

Haiidwroiight   .Silver   (2.")   min)   Sd.   Color. 
I'urihasc  or  tent:  Handv  *t  Harman. 

•  Shows  how  to  laise  a  bowl  from  a  flat 
sheet  of  sterling  silver. 

Indian    .Silver   Craft.    Si.    b/w    with    color 

sequence.    Rent:    Harmon. 
Living  Silver  (!'>  mini  Sd.  Color.  Purchase 

or  rent:  .\FIlm. 

•  Storv  of  handwrought  silver  depicting  its 
past  and  vital  place  among  the  con- 
tempoiarv  arls. 

Make  A   Metal  Plaque   {['>   min)   Si.   Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Katz. 

•  How  to  make  a  plaque  from  start  to 
finish. 

Metal    Craft    (11     mini    Sil.    Purchase    or 
rent:   EBK. 

•  Presents  steps  taken  by  a  master  crafts- 
man in  making  metal  items. 

Silver  \Vork  of  Me.xico  Si.  Rent:  Harmon. 
Story   in  Silver    2.">   min)   Sd.  C^olor.  Loan: 
ASSNFlm. 

•  Story  of  the  crafting  of  sterling  silver 
woven  around  distinguished  handmade 
anticpies  from  days  of  Lafayette  to  modern 
reproduction. 

This  C>racious  Heritage  (20  min)  Sd.  Color. 
Loan:  Modern. 

•  Outlines  the  history  of  the  manufac 
lire  of  sterling  silverware  from  tlie  time 
of  Paul   Revere  to  the  present. 


Check  Your  Local  Library 

•  Manv  of  the  films  listed  in  these 
pages  may  be  obtained  in  local  or 
regional  film  libraries.  Only  prin- 
cipal sources  are  given  in  these 
pages  for  obvious  suace  reasons. 


I'llM'ins      •      .MARIONETTE.S 

ABC  of  I'lippelN  Type  I  (10  min)  Sd.  Piir- 
(liase   or   lent:    Bailey. 

•  Follows  the  making  of  a  piippi  i  ol  (his 
l\pe  fiom  beginiiing  to  end. 

.\UC  of  I'lippels  Type  II— Operation  and 
Stage  CoiiMnulion  (10  mill)  Sd.  I'm- 
(base    Ol    tent:    K.iileN. 

•  Shows    process    of    raising    features    of 
pupi>ets.  such  as  eyes,  nose  and  can. 
C:adet  Itoiiselle  i.S  mini  Sd.  Culoi.  Kcnl  oi 

pnithasc:   ('.inNFB. 

•  .\iiiina:ed  (olor  treatment  (using  two 
iIiiiieiisioii;il  puppets)  of  a  popular  French 
folk   •'(ing. 

.Marionettes— (;<instiiii lion  and  Manipula- 
tion (10  mini  Scl.  I'uicIkisc  oi  Rent: 
Brandon. 

•  Shoi\s  consd  lu  lion  of  Bobo.  a  clown 
marionette,  from  start   to  finish. 

Punch  and  Judy  (17  min)  .Sd.  Color  or 
b    w.   I'uichase  or  rent:  Gateway. 

•  Opens  with  a  short  demonstration  of 
selling  up  and  operating  a  hand  puppet 
show,  after  which  Mr.  Punch  tells  a  brief 
story  of  his  history  and  tradition  from  the 
17th  ceiUur\  lo  the  |)resent  day.  Ihen 
the  show. 

Puppetry:  String  Marionettes  dO  min) 
Sd.   Purchase  or  rent:  EBF. 

•  A  lilm  trip  to  wonder  world  for  children 
with  the  story  of  Hansel  and  Gietel  told 
in  puppetry. 

Art  of  the  Film 

(Id   be  s(ipplemen(ed  on   Photography) 

Alchemist  in  HollyvNood  (33  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: .Solow. 

•  Designed  to  show  the  chemical  end  of 
the  motion  picture   industry. 

Birth  of  the  Motion  Picture— Biography  ot 
the  Motion  Picture  Camera  (20  min)  Sd. 
Purchase  or  rent:  AFFlm. 

•  Shows  the  first  man  to  undertake  a 
scientific  study  of  movement  and  discusses 
the  problem  of  creating  a  camera  which 
could  do  the  job  of  multiple  cameras  on 
one  photographic  plate.  Follows  the 
groivth  of  the  camera. 

Birth  of  the  Motion  Picture  —  .\niinaled 
Cartoons:  the  Toy  That  Grew  Up  (17 
min)  .Sd.    Rent  or  puicha,se.    .\FFlm. 

•  Iclls  the  story  of  the  animated  cartoon 
ficmi  the  beginning. 

Black,  White  and  Grey  (20  min)  Si.  rent: 
liistDesign. 

•  .-Vn  experimental  film  featuring  abstract 
utilization  of  light  and  form. 
Common   Mistakes  and   Their   Correction 

(Ij  min)   Si.  Rent:  RF.\. 

•  .\nalvzes  each  mistake,  illustrating  all  of 
the   probable   causes,   and    then    shows    in 
closeu[)s  the  methods  of  coircc  lion. 
Celluloid    College    (Basic    motion    picture 

techni<]ue)  (32  mini   Sd.   Puichase:  Ster- 
ling. 

•  Shows  how  to  make  motion  pictures 
including  panning,  using  the  tripod,  shot 
breakdown,  .screen  direction,  matching  ac- 
tion, newsieel  technicpie.  build-up.  com- 
position and  indoor  lighting. 
Exposure  and  Exposure   Meters   (l.'i   min) 

Si.  Rent:  RF.\. 

•  Gives  clear  examples  and  suggestions  for 
securing  properly  exposed  pictures. 


Arts  Visualized: 


tails  .Vlioiii  lilm  ilii  min)  Sd.  Purchase 
or  rent:   liitFlmlliii . 

•  Shows  hai  infill  elleils  on  lliiiim  lilm  of 
improper  projector  cleaning,  lilm  lliiead- 
ing.  lilm  rewinding  and  the  phueinent 
ol  liliiis  in  cans. 

Family  AlbHiii  |30  min)  Sd.  Coloi.  Loan: 
(.F    I  :imp. 

•  I  elU  hciu  (CI  light  home  movies  or  still 
photos. 

Film  Editing  (l.~>  min)  Si.  Rent:  RF.\. 

•  An    inleiesting   and   practical   treatment 
with   in;in\   suggestions  for  good  editing. 
Film  That  Was  Lost  (10  min)  .Sd.  .Apply: 

I  FC. 

•  Deals  with   the  early   history  of  motion 
pictures,  the  observation  of   lilm   and   the 
Rockefeller   Foundation    Film    Library. 
<;re;'t    Actrc.s,ses   ol    the    Past    i  M)    min)    Si. 

Rent:   MMA. 

•  Illustrates  an  important  phase  of  early 
film  production,  1(111  lOlli.  and  includes 
pcrfoimaiues  of  great  adresses  in  gieat 
productions. 

How  to  Operate  the  Victor  Motion  Pic- 
ture Projector  ( l.s  fii  Si.  widi  ics(.  Pin- 
chase:  Trindl-King. 

•  Shows  each  step  in  setting  up  the  pro- 
jector from  threading  the  film  to  re- 
p:ickiiig  the  ccpiipment. 

How  to  I'se  Filters  (1.")  min)  Si.  Rent: 
RF.\. 

•  Brief  tieatment  of  general  tlieoiv  of 
filters  and  filter   use  examples. 

How  to  Use  Your  Camera  (l.">  mini  Si. 
Rent:  RFA. 

•  Discloses  reasons  for  doing  and  for 
avoiding  certain  things  in  cinematography. 
How  You  See   It    dO   iiiin)   Scl.    Purchase: 

Jam-Handy. 

•  Storv  of  pevsisteiKC  of  vision  :iiul  how  it 
makes  motion  pictures  possible. 

Lenses  and  Their  Uses  (15  min)  Si.  Rent: 
RFA. 

•  Presents  general  stuch  of  simple  theory 
of  lenses  and  a  detailed  :inal\sis  of  lenses 
used. 

Maps  in  .\ction  (20  niiii)  Scl.  I'uichase  or 
rent:  CanNFB. 

•  .Analvzes  various  forms  of  movie  anima- 
tion techniques  and  contrasts  them  with 
the  strategic  development  they  aie  to 
illustrate. 

March  of  the  Movies  i20  min)  Sd.  I'ui- 
chase: Forum. 

•  Shows  some  of  the  great  names  and 
achievements  of  Ihe  movies  from  the  lirst 
clavs  clown  to  today's  tecliiiic|ue. 

Movies  March  On  (17  mini  Sd.  Rent: 
MMA. 

•  Rapid  survey  of  the  .\nieriian  motion 
picture  indiisirv   xesterdav   and  todav. 

Quicker'n  a  Wink  (9  min)  .Sd-  .Apply:   FF'C. 

•  Demonstration  of  the  new  stroboscopic 
camera. 

Your  Movie  Camera  and  How  to  Use  It 
(10  iTiin)  .Scl.  Color  or  h/w.  Purchase: 
Bailey. 

•  Story  interwoven  with  the  correct  pro- 
cedure in  camera  work  emphasized. 

(CONTINl  KD  O.N  IHE  NKXT  PAGE) 


"VisualJiing  the  Arts" 
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Arts  Visualized: 
Architecture 


Architects  of  England  1 1(1  mini  Sil.  I'm- 
chase  or  rent:   BIS. 

Architectural  Styles  (IK)  fr)  Si.  Guide.  Pur- 
chase:  Builck. 

•  Examples  of  Romanesque,  dolhic.  Re- 
naissance and  Baroque  architecture. 

Ave  Maria  (20  min)  ,Sd.  Purchase  or  rent: 
Mogul!. 

•  The  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  Musical 
background  includes  .\ve  Maria  sung  by 
Jenny  Tourel. 

Belo  Hori/onte  (20  min)  Sd.  Rent:   NVU. 

•  Architecture  of  a  niodcrn  planned  city 
in  Brazil. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase:  Post. 

•  Shows  architecture  and  also  the  tombs  of 
many  historical  characters. 

Cathedral  of  Chartres  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Post. 

•  Shows  inside  and  out  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres  in  detail. 

Ely  Cathedral  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Post. 

•  Shows  the  cathedral  in  complete  detail. 
Evolution  of  the  Skyscraper  (50  min)   Si. 

Rem:   MMA. 

•  The  work  of  the  principal  American 
architects  and  their  most  noted  buildings. 
Famous  River  Homes  of  Colonial  Virginia 

(30  min)  Sd.  Color.  Loan:  \'a.  Conserva- 
tion Comm. 
Glouchester  Cathedral   (10  min)   Sd.   Pur- 
chase: Post. 

•  Shows  building  inside  and  out. 
Historic  St.  Paul's  (14  min)  Sd.  Purchase 

or  rent:  BIS. 

•  Picture  of  St.  Pauls  cathedral,  past  and 
present. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Pictures  this  thiee-spiied  cathedral— one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  England— both 
inside  and  out. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Tells  history  of   the  cathedral. 
Medieval  Architecture  (20  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  UWF. 

•  Castles  of  the  Loire  Valley. 

Model  Houses  (.51/;  min)  Sd.  Color.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  IntFlmBur. 

•  I'sing  familiar  materials  at  hand,  a 
group  builds  a  comimmity.  Designed  to 
leave  the  imagination  free  to  cicate  after 
stimulating  the  children's  interest  and 
suggesting  "liow-to-do-it." 
Monticello— Jefferson's    Home    /.IS    fr)    Si. 

with    Script.    Color,    (iuide.     Pin  i  base: 
Creative  Arts. 

•  Shows  Jefferson's  genius  in  arihitedine 
and  "design  for  living"— by  going  through 
liis  home. 

Music  and  Architecture  Through  the  Ages. 

(20  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent:  UWF. 
New  Architecture  (10  min)  Sd.  Ncutia. 
New  Architecture  at  the  London  Zoo.  (10 

min)   Si.   Rent:   .\I.M.\. 
Our   Heritage   (40   min)    Sd.    Purchase   or 

rent:  India  Inf. 

•  Portrays  Indian  achievements  in  ait  and 
archccturc. 


Peterborough  Cathedral  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase:  Post. 

•  Historical  background  on  architecture 
of   building. 

Renaissance    Architecture     (20    rain)     Sd. 
Purchase  or  rent:  I'W  F. 

•  Pictures    the    development    of    architec- 
tural  form   and  line  as  illustrated  in   the 
renaissance  castles  of  the  Loire  valley. 
Salisbury    Cathedral    (10    min)    Sd.    Pui- 

cbase:  Post. 

•  Tells  story  of  cathedral  from  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone. 

Shrine   of   a    Nation— Westminster   Abbey 
(14  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent:  BIS. 

•  History  of  Westminster  .Abbey  in  Eng- 
land. 

Wells  Cathedral   (10   min)   Sd.   Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Shows  building— largely  Gothic  style- 
on  its  original  site  founded  in  705  A.D. 
Westminster  Abbey  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 

Post. 

•  History   of   Westminster   .\bbey. 

York    Cathedral    (10    min)    Sd.    Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Shows  architecture  and  sculptures  of 
Cathedral. 

Note:  this  list  might  well  include  "The 
City  ".  "Proud  City  "  and  other  related  city 
planning  and  building  titles.  Further  titles 
in  this  field  are  now  being  checked  for  the 
hnal  full  list  to  be  released  in  the  new 
school  year. 


Drama  on  Film 

An   Introduction   to  William   Shakespeare 

(40  fr)  Puichase:  Young  .America. 

•  Reviews  the  facts  about  Shakespeare's 
life  and  discusses  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

Drama  in  the  Church  and  School  (5fr)  Si. 
with  script.  Color.  Guide.  Purchase: 
Schautller. 

•  .\imed  at  helping  small  churches  utilize 
what  is  available  in  the  way  of  play  piod- 
uction  facilities. 

England's  Shakespeare  (20  min)  Sd.  Rent: 

MMA. 
Home    of    Shakespeare    (26    frames)    Pur- 

(hasc:   BIS. 

•  Points  out  manv  familiar  landmarks  in 
the  heart  of  Enghuul  Slratford-on-.\von 
which  were  left  from  Shakespeare's  days. 
Julius  Caesar  (19  min)  Rent:  BIS. 

•  Act  III.  Scene  II— Forum  scene. 
Macbeth  (Hi  min)  Rent:  BIS. 

•  .\ct  11.  Scene  II— Minder  scene;  .\ct.  V. 
Scene  I— Sleepwalking  Scene. 

Pictorial  Guide  to  .\  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  (53  fr)  Pun  base:  ^  oinig  .America. 

Pictorial  C;uide  to  .As  You  Like  It  (42  fr) 
Purchase:  ^oinig   America. 

Pictorial  C;uide  to  Hamlet  (62  fr)  Pur- 
chase:    ^(IUI18   .America. 

Pictorial  (;uide  to  Henry  V  (42  fr)  Pur- 
chase:   \ouiig   .\iiierica. 

Pictorial  Guide  to  Macbeth  (45  fr)  Pur- 
chase:  doling   America. 

Pictorial  Guide  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  (62 
fr)    Purchase:    ^oullg    ,\mcrica. 

Shakespeare's  Theatre  (43  fr)  Purchase: 
Voung.Aincr. 

•  Study  of  the  Globe  Theater  and  a  record 
of  how  one  class  built  a  model  of  it. 


DANCE  FILMS 

•  Obviously  there  are  inany  excelleiu 
dance  filins,  especially  in  the  ballet  and 
classic  fields,  not  included  in  this  brief 
section.  Write  principal  sources  listed  for 
their  complete  catalogs  of  all  dance  films 
for  rental  or  purchase. 

BALLET  -  CLASSIC  -  ETC. 

African   Frenzy   (H   min)   .Sd.   Rent:    D.   D. 
Livingston. 

•  A  montage  of  tribal  dances,  with  glimp- 
ses of  primitive  civilization  and  village 
life.  Good  musical  score  by  Marions  Guil- 
lard. 

Air  for   the  G   String    (7   min)    Sd.   Rent: 
D.  D.   Livingston. 

•  Doris  Huinphrey  and  group  in  early 
modern  dance  interpretation  of  the  Bach 
melody. 

At  Land  (14  min)  Si.  Rent:  Ueicn. 

•  .A  dance  film  concei\ed  and  directed  by 
Maya   Deren. 

Fable  of   the  Peacock,  The   (15   min)   Sd. 
Color.  Purchase:  Brandon. 

•  Portrays  authentic  dances  and  music  of 
India. 

Golden  Fleece   (25  min)  Si.  Color.  Rent: 
Bouchard. 

•  Modern  dance  film  with  Hanya  Holm 
and  her  group. 

Lementation   (II    min)   Sd.  Color  or  b/w. 
Purchase  or  rent:  Harmon. 

•  Modern  dance  by  Martha  Graham  with 
music  by  Louis  Horst. 

Steps  of  the  Ballet  (25  min)  Sd.  Purchase 
or  rent:  Livingston. 

•  Shows  how  a  ballet  is  created  with  basic 
positions,  movements  and  steps  demon- 
strated. 

Study  in  Choreography  {or  Camera  (3  min) 
Si.   Purchase  or   rent:   Deren. 

•  In  this  film,  the  cinematographic  space 
becomes  itself  an  active  element  of  the 
dance,  rather  than  being  an  area  in  which 
the  dance  takes  place. 

FOLK  &  NATIVE  DANCES 

American    Square    Dance     (10    min)     Sd. 
Color  or  b/w.  Purchase:  Coionet. 

•  Relates  the  square  dance  to  social  danc- 
ing, teaches  the  positions  of  the  dancers  in 
relation  to  the  calls  and  defines  terms. 
Corn    Dancers,   The    (20   min)    Sd.   Color. 

Rent:  Livingston. 

•  Shows  the  dance  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
who  live  along  the  Rio  Grande  including 
events  in   their  daily   lives. 

Dances  of  India— Bharatnatyam   (10  min) 
Sd.  Purcha.se  or  lent:  India  Inf. 

•  Dance  of  South  India  filmed  against 
authentic  traditional  settings  with  brief 
explanation  of  gestures,  significance  of  the 
dance,  etc. 

Dances    of    India— Kathak    (10    min)    Sd. 
Purchase  or   rent:    Indialnf. 

•  .North  India's  favorite  classical  dance 
with  the  film  giving  explanation  of  hand 
and  finger  gestures,  facial  expressions  and 
bodv  movements. 

Fundamentals  of  Square  Dancing   (30  fr) 
Si.   with   text.   Color  or   b/w.   Purchase: 
Scicnce.Slides. 
■Series   of   photos   showing   fundamental 
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SEE  and   HEAR 


tiguu's    ill    M{ii.iU'    il.iiulu);.     K.iih    |iitliirt' 
puii'iliil  1)%    siiblilli"  (li'Sdiliiiig;   it. 
Folk  names  ^10  iiiin)  Sd.  riiicluiso  or  niii: 
Bi;iiuloii. 

•  I'roiluccd  l>y  Aitkiiui.  lilin  ollfis  scries 
III  folk  ilanies  of  the  I'.S.S.R. 

Legoiij;  ^tiO  iniii)  Sil.  Rent.  .\p|)ly:  Living- 
ston. 

•  Daiues.  ceremonies,  etc.  of  Bal  accom- 
panied by  a  musical  score  based  on  the 
intricate  Balincse  gamelanp  music  tran- 
scribed for  western  instruments. 

Naciii  Nrrla  (.'>  miii)  .Si.  Rent:  Livingston. 

•  Daiue  of  North  India  by  Marilyn. 
Norwegian    Folk     Dances,     ill     min)     Sil. 

Color.    Rem:    Anil  liiiRegislrv. 

•  Keatuies  distinctive  dance  routines  of 
Norwav  as  handed  down  from  generation 
to  »ic-neration. 

People  Dance  iKI  mim  Sd.  I'lirchase  or 
rent:    Brandon. 

•  Shows   bow    ditlcrent    kinds   of   dancing 
are   related   to   the  varied   social   and   eco- 
nomic backgrouiul  of  Canadian  people. 
Polish  Dance  I'l  niin)  Sd.  Color.  I'lirdiase 

or  rent:  CaiiNFB. 

•  I'reseius  some  of   the  dances  and  songs 
of   Polish   people  residing  in  Canada. 
Promenade   .All— ^Veslern   .Square  Dancing 

II   mill)  Sd.  (  (ilor  or  b/w.  Purchase  or 
lent:  Gateway. 

•  Devoted  to  western  square  dance  and 
includfs  18  or  more  different  figures  of 
popular  and  exhibition  squares. 

Red  River  Valley  (30  fr)  Si.  with  text. 
Color  or  b/w.  Record  available.  Pur- 
chase: ScienceSlides. 

•  Shows  the  execution  of  all  figures  in  the 
square  dance  "Red  River  \allev." 
Ritual  in  Transfigured  Time  (Ki  min)  Si. 

Purchase  or  rent:  Dcren. 

•  Film  explains  a  ritual  as  an  action  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  through  the 
(lance. 

Rhvtlim  of  .Africa  (15  min)  Scl.  Rent: 
AFFlm. 

•  -Arts,  handicrafts  and  dances  of  French 
F.quatorial   .Africa. 

Russian  Ballet  and  Folk  Dances  (10  min) 
Sd.  Rent:   Livingston. 

•  Ikrainian  folk  dances  and  ballet  ex- 
cerpts with  llanova  and  Lepeshinskaya. 
Sky    Dancers    of    Papantla    (10    min)    Sd. 

Color.  Rent:  Livingston. 
Social  Dancing  (10  min)  Sd.  Color  or  b/w. 
Puichase:   Coronet. 

•  Teaches  the  waltz  and  fox  trot  showing 
basic  steps,  holds  and   turns. 

Square  Dance  .Medley  ilO  minj  Sd.  Color 
or  b/w.  Purchase:  Official. 

•  Shows  favorite  old-fashioned  scpiare 
dances. 

Square  Dance  Reunion  (10  in  in)  Sd.  Color. 
Purchase:   Halligan. 

•  Shows  s(|uare  dancing  in  a  city  park 
near  Holhwood.  California.  'Fwo  daiues 
are  performed. 

Two  Chinese  Dances  (I0'/2  min)  Sd.  Color 
or  b/w.  Purchase  or  rent:  ChinaFlm. 

•  Shows  two  traditional  folk  dances,  the 
Vao  ceremonial  and  The  Mute  and  the 
Cripple. 

Ukrainian  Dance  (16  min)  Sd.  Color. 
Purchase  or   rent:  CanNFB. 

•  Shows  traditional  L'kranian  dances  in 
costume  performed  by  the  Ukrainian 
Canadians  of  Manitoba.  largest  Slavonic 
group  in  Canada. 


"Visualizing  the  Arts" 


Music  Appreciation  and  ttie  Screen 


A  Representative  Listing  «>f 

Music  Education 

Color    Studies    of    Chopin     J.;    min)    Sd. 
Color.    Rent.    PlC;. 

•  Interpretation  of  Chopin's  music. 
C.omniancl  Performance  (22  min)  Sd.  Loan: 

IVI. 

•  Shows    how    phonograph     records    are 
made   and   how   they   convey   sound. 
Electronic    .Aids    in    Music    Teaching    (2.5 

min)   .Sd.   Color.   Loan:   NatMusicCamp. 

•  Practical  uses  for  the  stroboscope,  oscillo- 
scope,   sirohotac.    sound    motion    pictures, 
high    speed    motion    pictures,    radio    and 
several   tvpes  of  recording  machines. 
Exploring  Talent  at  Interlochen  (2.")  min) 

Sd.   C:olor.    Loan:  NatMusicCamp. 

•  Illustrates  the  talent  finding  program  of 
the  junior  divisions  of  the  National  Music 
Camp. 

How  We  Write  Music  (IS  min)  Sd.    Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Iowa  State  U. 

•  Shows  how  musical  sounds  are  converted 
to  a  svstem  of  music  notation  through 
extensive  animation. 

Invitation    to    Music    (20    min)    Purchase: 
Official. 

•  Backstage  preparations  for  the  May  Mu- 
sic Festival  of  Florence.  Seciueiiccs  include 
rehearsals  of  a  dramatic  group,  a  ballet 
companv.  a  siring  quartette  and  a  grand 
chorus. 

Make    Mine    Music    (75    min)    Sd.     Color. 
Applv:  RKO  Radio. 

•  Walt  Disney  comedy  feature  in  10  musi- 
cal acts. 

Music  in  the  Sky  (28  min)  Loan:  Westing- 
house. 

•  Film  presentation  of  the  Sunday  radio 
program  starring  John  Charles  Thomas 
and  other  artists  with  Victor  Young  and 
the  60  piece  orchestra. 

Musical  Forest-I.  II.  Ill  (3fs)  Si.  with  text. 
Purchase;  Young  .America. 

•  Storv  of  how  our  musical  scale  might 
have  developed.  Designed  to  teach  the 
development  of  the  scale  and  to  orient  the 
student  in  the  skill  of  reading,  writing  and 
singing  notes. 

An  Optical  Poem  (8  min)  Sd.    Applv:  TI'C. 

•  Interprets  a  musical  selection  in  terms 
of  color  and  geometric  figures. 

Peer  Gynt  (20  min)  Purchase:  Official. 

•  Shows  Radio  Philharmonic  of  Italy  di- 
rected bv  Fernando  Previtali. 

Sounds   of   Music   (10   min)    .Sd.   Color   or 
b/w.   Purchase:  Coronet. 

•  Presents  characteristics  of  dillerent  types 
of  musical  sounds. 

Symphony  of  Young  America  (22  min)  Sd. 
Color.  Loan:  NatMusicCiamp. 

•  Shows  rehearsals,  concerts,  broadcasts, 
famous  guest  conductors  at  work,  recrea- 
tional activities  and  surroundings  of  the 
National  Music  Camp. 

Telephone  Hour   (21   min)   Loan;   .AT&T. 

•  Shows  the  Telephone  Flour  broadcast 
with  Donald  A'oorhees.  Joseph  Hofmann. 
pianist,  is  guest  star. 

Sour  Tell-Tale  Voice   (20  mint   Sd.   Loan: 
ATivF. 


.Sound   Films   for   Miisii:  Ciioiips 

•  Shows    how    people's    woids    and    voices 
can  ailed  our  iniprcssions  of  them. 
Youth    Builds  a   Symphony    (2.'i   min)   Stl. 

(dloi.   Loan:    N;il  .Music  (  amp. 

•  Portravs  activities  of  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen.  Michigan,  which  is 
affili.ili'd  uilh  the  I'lilMisilv  of  Midiigan. 

Concert  •  Classics 

Choral  Conceit   ill)  mini  Sd.    Puichase  oi 
rent:   CanNFB. 

•  Concert  on  lilm  sung  by  the  girls'  choir 
known  as  the    "Leslie  Hell  Singers." 
Claire  De  Lune  ilO  min)  Color.    Purchase: 

Stensvold. 

•  Dramatic  picturization  showing  two  ro- 
mantic: figures  coming  to  life.  Musical 
background  b\  Werner  Janssen  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  (12  min)  Sd.   Pur- 
chase: .\lielard. 

•  Mo/tart's  composition  conducted  by 
Krips. 

1812  Overture  (2(1  min)  Purchase:  OfFicial. 

•  Shows   Radio   Philharmonic  of  Italy  di- 
ledecl  bv  Fernando  Previtali. 
Enchanted  Lake  (8  min)  Color.   Purchase: 

Stensvold. 

•  Interpretation  of  the  "Knchanted  Lake" 
with   musical   background   by   the  Werner 
Janssen  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Engulfed  Cathedral   (8   min)   Color.    Pur- 
chase: Stens\old. 

•  Pictorial  background  of  an  engulfed 
cathedral  olf  the  coast  of  France  is  shown 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Werner 
Janssen  Syni|)hony. 

Fifth  Symphony   ( I  st   Movement)   (9  min) 
Sd.    Purchase;  .Abelard. 

•  First  movement  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phony conducted   by  Boehm. 

Fingal's  Cave   ilO   min)    Color.    Purchase: 
Stensvold. 

•  Werner     Janssen    Symphony    interprets 
piece  through  nrusic  and  pictures. 
Finlandia  1 1   reel)  Sd.  Purchase:  ICS 

•  Sibelius  himself,  at  home  before  a  mu- 
sical background  of  Finlandia  and  the 
Second  Svmpbonv. 

Great  .Symphonies  (10  min)  .Sd.    Purchase: 
Castle. 

•  Fredcrich  Feher  leads  a  70-piece  phil- 
harmonic orchestra  in  popular  semi-classic 
songs. 

Great  .Symphonies   (1    reel)   Sd.    Purchase: 
ICS. 

•  Immortal   music  of  Joliann   Strauss,   in- 
cluding the  Blue  Danube  and  Romance. 
In   a    Mountain   Pass   iti'i;   min)   Sd.    Pur- 
chase:  Int.   Kiiuni  Corp. 

•  Descriptive  music  written  by  Ippoliotow- 
I\ allow  gives  his  impression  of  a  trip 
(liiough  a  niounlain  pass. 

Hymn   to  the  Sun   (8  min)   Sd.   Purchase: 
Int.  Kimm  C'orp. 

•  Depicting  the  ferocious  heat  of  the  sun 
(C:ON"llMH)    ON    THK    MXT    PAGE) 
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and  weaves  inio  a  song  of  adoration  for 
the  Great  Light,  Nicholas  Rinisky-Koi- 
sakov's  music  is  inteipreted  with  scenes  in 
Death  Valley. 

Keyboard    Concerts    (10    niin)     I'nichase: 
Pictorial. 

•  The  Gallico  Three  Piano  Enscnilile  in 
special  anangemenls  bv  Paolo  (.allico. 
Metropolitan  String  Quartette  ilo  niin  ea 

3  reels)  Purchase:  Pictorial. 

•  Reel  I— Schubert's  "Andante  in  .\  Mi 
nor"  and  "March  .Militaire. ' 

•  Reel  II— excerpts  from  Mozart's  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik". 

•  Reel  III— string  arraiigenicnls  of  three 
folk  songs. 

Overature  to  Rosainunde  (9  niin)  Sd.  Pui- 
chase:  Commonwealth. 

•  National  Philharmonic  Symphony  or- 
chestra plays  Franz  Schubert's  composition 
with  the  work  of  the  director  clfectively 
shown. 

Mischel  Piastro  and  His  Orchestra-Syra- 
phonette  No.  3  III)  min)  Purchase:  Offi- 
cial. 

•  Piastre  is  shown  conducting  orchestra  in 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  by  Mozart, 
"The  Flower  .Song  "  by  Bizet  and  "The 
Bohemian  Girl  "  by  Baife. 

Mischel  Piastro  and  His  Orchestra— Sym- 
phonette  No.  2(11)  min)  Purchase:  Offi- 
cial. 

•  .Selections:  "Gold  and  Silver  Waltz'  by 
Lehar,  "Tales  from  the  \ienna  Woods"  by 
Strauss,  Arabian  and  Russian  ballet  music 
fiom  the  "Nutcracker  Suite"  by  I  chai- 
kowsky. 

Mishel  Piastro  and  His  Orchestra  III  (1 
reel)  Sd.  Pinchase:  ICS. 

•  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro";  Bizet's 
"FlcHver  Song":  Balfcs  "Bohemian  Girl". 
October  Day    (S    min)   .Sd.   Purchase:    Int. 

16mm  Corp. 

•  Original  ore  hesi  ration  by  Edwin  E. 
I.udig  involving  Schubert's  "Herbst"  with 
lisuai   accompaniment. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  |2I)  min)  Purchase:  Offi- 
cial. 

•  Shows  Radio  Philharmonic  of  Italy  di- 
rected by  Fernando  Pievitali. 

Toccato  and  Fugue  (II  min)  Purchase: 
Stensvold. 

•  .Scenes  of  Bryce  Canyon  as  pictorial 
background  for  the  music  of  the  Werner 
janssen  Symphony. 

Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  (10  min  ea. 
title)  Purchase:  Olficial. 

•  Reel  I— "Jamaican  Rhuml)a"  by  Ikn 
jamin,  "A  St.  Malo  "  by  MacMillan.  "Ovei. 
ture  to  Opera  Colas  Breugnon"  by  Kaba- 
lev.sky. 

•  Reel  II— Selections  from  Tscliaikowsky's 
Sixth  .Sympathy  in  B  Minor  il  liiid  ino\c- 
nient— "Pathctitiue.) 

Slavic  Masters  Album  (10  min)  .Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Pictorial. 

•  Three-piano  ariangeinents  of  I  schai- 
kowsky's  "Troika."  Rachmaninoff's  "Prel- 
lule  in  G  Minor"  and  "Flight  of  the 
Uundjle  Bee"  by   Rimsky-Korsakolf. 

•  Symphony  Orchestra  (11  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  F.BF. 

•  Features  two  Wagnerian  composillons. 


Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony   (9  min) 
Sd.  Purchase:  Official. 

•  Schubert's  music  interpreted  through 
paintings  bv  Eugene  .Savage  and  Geoige 
Davidson. 

Wizard's  Apprentice  (1   reel)  Sd.  Purchase: 
ICS. 

•  Storv.  set  against  nuisical  background  of 
a  yoiuig  student  of  magic  who  starts  some- 
thing which  he  cannot  stop  and  is  saved 
from  disaster  by  his  master's  timely  return. 
Zampa  (1  reel)  Sd.  Purchase:  ICS. 

•  Oveiline  by  Hcrold  tells  of  a  swash- 
buckling luigand  who  abducts  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl. 

The  Univ.  of  Illinois  Concert   Band.    Sd. 
Color.  Rental:  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

•  Shows  the  world  famous  directer  Albert 
.Austin  Harding,  wilh  his  great  135  piece 
organization  in  numbeis  from  the  last 
annual  concert  before  he  retired. 

Waltz  Album  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Pic- 
torial. 

•  Three-piano  arrangements  of  ".Artist 
Life"  by  Strauss  and  "Minuet  Wall?"  by 
Chopin. 

Christmas  •  Ctioral 

Ave  Maria   (3   min)   Sd.   Color.    Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Dramatization  of  Schubert's  song. 
Chantons  Noel    (10  min)   Sd.  Color.    Pur- 
chase: CanNFB. 

•  Animation  illustrates  four  French  caiols 
sung  by  a  choir. 

Christmas  Carols    (10  min)   Sd.    Color  or 
b/w.    Rent  or  purchase:  CanNFB. 

•  Bell  Singers  carol  favorite  songs  with 
animated  illustration. 

Christmas   Carols   (11    min)   Sd.    Color  or 
b/w.   Purchase:  Sterling. 

•  Carols  presented  in  a  simple  rural 
Christmas  setting  via  the  medium  of  ani- 
mated  film. 

Christmas   Carols    (9   min)    Sd.     Purchase: 
Olficial. 

•  In  three  parts,  features  thiee  favorite 
carols. 

Christmas  Carols  (10  min)  Sd.    Purchase: 
Castle. 

•  Favorite  carols  sung  by  a  choir  as  the 
words  a])pear  on  the  screen. 

The  Doxology  (U/i  min)  Sd.    Purchase  or 
rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Organ   and   choir. 

Eili,   Eili    (.5   min)   Sd.    Purchase:    Library 
Films. 

•  Old  Hebrew  lament  sung  by  Charles 
Carlile  with  a  pictorial  backgrouiul  show- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers  (3  min)  .Sd.   Purchase 

or  rem:  Cathedial. 

•  liilerpietalion  of  the  liynm. 

God  Be   With   You  Till   We   Meet   Again 
(3  min)  Sd.   Color.   Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung  by  a  chorus  with  woids  superim- 
posed on  an  appropriate  background. 
Guide  Me  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (,3  min) 

Sd.    Purchase  or  rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Film   interpretation  of  the  hymn. 

I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story  (3  min)  Sd.  Color. 
Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung    by    a    chorus    with    words    super- 
imposed on  an  appropriate  background. 
It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear  (3  min) 

Sd.    Color.    Purchase:   Post. 

•  Intcrpietation  of  raiol  including  words 


Little   Church   in  the  Wildwood    (3   min) 
Sd.    Color.    Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung    by    a    chorus    with    words    super- 
imposed on  an  appropriate  background. 
Little    Town    of    Bethlehem    (3    min)    Sd. 

Color.    Purchase:   Post. 

•  Sung  by  chorus  with  words  against  scenic 
background. 

Merry  Christmas    (12   min)    Sd.   Purchase: 
Sterling. 

•  World-famous  Vienna  Boys  Choir  sing 
carols  as  they  prepare  for  a  Christmas 
celebration. 

Nearer    My    God    To    Thee    (3    min)    Sd. 
Color.   Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sting  by  chorus  with  words  superim- 
posed on  appropriate  background. 

Now  the  Day  Is  Over  (3  min)  Sd.   Purchase 
or  rent:   Cathedral. 

•  Quartet  with  organ  accompaniment. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful  (3  min)  Sd.  Color. 
Purchase:  Post. 

•  Words  printed  against  scenic  back- 
ground. 

Onward    Christian    Soldiers    (3    min)    Sd. 
Color.    I'urchase:   Post. 

•  Chorus  with  words  on  background. 
Rock  of  Ages  (3  min)  Sd.  Color.   Purchase 

or  rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Organ  and  quartet. 

Silent  Night,  Holy  Night  (37  min)  Sd.   Pur- 
chase: Holfbcrg. 

•  Background  story  of  the  writing  of 
"Silent    Night  ". 

Silent  Night,  Holy  Night  (5  min)  Sd.    Pur- 
chase: Castle. 

•  Words  on  screen  for  audience  participa- 
tion. 

Silent  Night  (3  min)  Sd.   Color.    Purchase: 
Post. 

•  Choir  with  words  on  backgiound. 
This  Is  Our  Earth  (3  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 

Library  Films. 

•  "The  Lord's  Prayer. "  by  Earl  Wrightson 
against  appro]Miate  background.  Protes- 
tant version. 

Through  the  Night  of  Doubt  and  Sorrow 
(3  min)  Sd.   Purchase  or  rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Quartet  with  organ  accompaniment. 
Where  Cross   the  Crowded   Ways  of  Life 

(3  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent:  Cathedial. 

•  Quartet  with  organ  accompaniment. 

m  '  National 

America    (My   Country    'Tis   of    Thee)    (3 

min)  Sd.   Color.   Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung  by  the  Hamilton  quartet  with 
ivords  superimposed  on  scenic  back- 
grounds. 

America  the  Beautiful   (3   min)  Sd.    Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Sung  by  St.  Luke's  choristers. 
Anchors   Aweigh    (3    min)   Sd.     Purchase: 

Castle. 

•  U.S.  Navy  song  sung  olf  screen  by  Con- 
rad Thibault  while  scenes  of  naval  opera- 
tions at  sea  are  shown. 

Annie  Laurie  (10  min)  Sd.   Apply  TFC. 

•  History  of  the  writing  of  the  song  show- 
ing significant  aspects  of  Scottish  folklore. 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (3  min)  Sd. 

Purchase  or  rent:  Cathedral. 

•  Sung  by  St.  Luke's  choristers. 
Beautiful  Dreamer  (18  min)  Sd.   Color  or 

b/w.    Purchase:  .Admiral. 

•  Shows  Stephan  Foster  writing  song  hast- 
ily —  while  death  waits. 
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CUiivMiiiN   (.u    Kulliii^    .VIolI^    {'S    mill)    Sd. 
I'iihIkim':  (.;isllc. 

•  SciMj;  1)1  till-  l-icKl  Anillciy  sung  by  Rol)- 
CM  Wdils  ugiiiiist  a  haikgroiind  of  Ihe 
AiiillciN    ill  adiuii. 

CainpUiKn    Kates  (18  mill)   Sd.    C.tilui    or 
l)/\v.    I'unliasc:   Adiiiiial. 

•  Lcgcml  of   iIr'  rare  ami  liislory  of  ilic 
sdiiK  *^ii|>l"'n  I'osler  based  upon  il. 
Chaiiis    l*0|>iilaires   Nos.    1-5   (10   iniii)    Sd. 

I'linbase  or   rem:   liKl'ilinlitir. 

•  liased  on  I'leiub  ('aiiailian  folklore. 
Ming  b\  ilie  Aloiiue  i|iiarlel:  illnsiraleil 
liv  animated  laiKions. 

Ciiiclogs  il    leeli  Sd.  ruidiase:  Iiii     liiniiii 
dorp. 

•  Includes  •(.ilv  of  I'roud  Memories  . 
C.ralers  of  lire  Moon".  "Deep  Sea  Harvest". 
OM  Failbful  Speaks".  "Re.ilni  of  (.liosis". 

Ride  .VIoiig   Dude". 
.V  City   Sings   (10   min)   .Sd.     I'uiibase   or 
rem:  C;anNFl$. 

•  Animal  Maniioba  Mnsiial  lesti\al. 
C:ome  Where  My  Love  Lies  Uieaiiiing  (18 

mini      Sd.     Color     or     li/w.      I'uriliase: 
.\diniral. 

•  Shows  Stephen  Foster  writing  and  dedi- 
ailing  his  most  amliitiotis  eoinposition  to 
liis  mother. 

Coiiimunity  Sing  Series  7,  No.s.  6,  8,  II)  ( 10 
mini  Sd.   Apply:  TFC. 

•  Don  I5aker  at  organ  presents  several  of 
Vmericas  popular  tunes. 

Community  Sing  .Series  8,  No.  7   ild  min) 
Sd.   Apply:   1  FC. 

•  Christmas  carols  ^\illi  Don  Uakei  .Tt  Ihe 
organ. 

Coolidge    Quartet     illl    miii)    Sil.    Rental: 
I).  D.  Livingston. 

•  Oldest  and  most  prominent  siring  (piar- 
tet  of  .Xmerican  origin  and  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  being  the  oHicial  mu- 
sical organization  of  the  U.S.  because  of 
its  c<mnectioii  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Edinburgli  Festival  of   Music  and   Drama 
(11   min)  Rent:  151S, 

•  Olfers  chamber  music  concerts,  sym- 
phonies, opera.  Flighland  dancing,  drama 
and  an  exhibition  of  Scottish  goods. 

End  of  A  Perfect  Day  (S  min)  Sd.    Color. 
Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung    by    the    Hamilton    i|uartel    with 
words  superimposed  on  scenic  background. 
Familiar  Patriotic  Songs  ilO  min)  Sd.  .Ap- 
ply:   TFC. 

•  C^ommunily  Sing  lilm  iiii hiding  favorite 
.\merican  songs. 

Folk  Songs  of  Russia   (10  mini   Sd.   Rent: 
D.    D.    Livingston. 

•  Medley  of  favorite  songs  by  l.vdia  Rus- 
sia nova. 

Gypsy  Revels  ill  mini  Sd.    .\pply:  TFC. 

•  ^aslia  Buiuhuk  with  orchestra  and  sing- 
ers, all  in  Russian  costume,  play  and  sing 
several  diaracteristic  Russian  songs. 
Gypsy  Songs  ( 10  mini  Sd.  (^olor.   I'tiithase: 

Official. 

•  .Set  in  a  cafe  with  MC.  Leon  Belasco, 
ciKoui aging  audience  to  join  in  with  tenor 
Donald  Gravson  and  the  other  vocalists 
who  sing  romantic  numbers. 

Home  on   the  Range   iS   min)   .Sd.    Color. 
Purchase:  Post. 

•  Sung  by  Hamilton  quartet  with  words 
on  screen. 

(Source  List  Appears  on  Pages  32-34) 


Home  Sweet  Home  lit  mini  Sil.  (.oloi. 
PiiKhase:   Post. 

•  Hamilton  <|uarlet  with  winds  on  b;i(k 
ground. 

Hida  Hoiieyiiuioii  |S  min)  Sd.  Puuliase: 
Int.   Ilimiii  Corp. 

•  Lltlleknou'ii  marriage  tustoms  ol 
Hawaii  are  shown  with  the  element  ol 
romance  accentuated  bv  the  hauiitingl\ 
lovelv  native  miisii . 

Hymn  of  the  Nations  i.'i.'i  mini  Sd.  I'm 
chase:  (!astle. 

•  \iluio  l<is<anini  londmls  the  .\  lU 
SMiipliiiin  Orchestra,  the  Weslminstei 
(  lidii  .111(1  icnoi.  jail  Peerce  in  a  special 
liMiadc.isl  1)1  'FUinii  of  the  Nations"  In 
celebrate  .Mussolini's  downfall. 
Invitation  to  Music  (\i  reels)  Sd.  I'uuliase: 

OllKi:il. 

•  Filmed  agaiiisl  ihc  baikgiiniiul  nl  Mm 
eiice.  Italy,  the  camera  records  the  com 
dinatcd  ellorts  of  musicians,  dancers,  sing 
CIS.  desigiuis  preparing  for  the  Miisii 
Festival. 

Ii-i.sh  Fantasy  il   reel)  Sd.  Puiihase:  K  S. 

•  Folksongs:  "Kathleen  Mavourneen".  "Be- 
lieve Me  If  .Ml  I  hose  F.iuluring  'imiiit; 
Charms",  etc. 

Irish  Melmly  (7  mill)  Sd.  Pimhase:  Int. 
lliiniii  Corp. 

•  Photographed  in  Ireland,  a  musical  and 
visual  picture  of  famous  Irish  scenes  is 
given. 

Jcannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  (IS 
min)  Sd.  Color  or  b/w.  Purchase: 
.\dmiral. 

•  Historv  of  Stephen  Fosters  writing  of 
the  song. 

Jingle  Bells  Sd.  Color.  Purchase:  Post. 
Italian    Caprice    (10    min)    .Sd.    Purchase: 
Int.  Kiiiini  Corp. 

•  Visual    interpretation  of    rscliaikowskv's 
visit  to  Italy  which  promoted  him  to  com- 
pose    "Italian     Caprice"     describing     the 
scenes  and  sounds  whith  moved  him. 
Leningrad  Music  Hall  (3.')  mini  Sd.   Applv 

or  rent:   Brandon. 

•  World  famous  music  of  Russia  including 
music,  dance,  theater  arts.  etc. 

Let's  All  Sing  Tc^ether  Nos.  1-6  t'i  miu) 
Sd.    Color.    Purchase:   Post. 

•  Sung  bv  Hamilton  c(uartet  wiih  words 
on  background. 

Lincolnshire  Poacher  (t  mini  Sd.  Puuluisc 
or  rent:  BIS. 

•  Presents  traditional  English  folksong 
ihru  animated  drawings. 

Listen  to  the  Prairies  (20  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  CaiiN'FB. 

•  Manitoba  musical  festival  instructs  in 
Ihe  wavs  of  music  for  Winnepegers  featur- 
ing the  talents  of  some  I  1.000  bo\s  and 
girls. 

Marine  Hymn  (3  min)  .Sd.  Purchase; 
Castle. 

•  Song  of  the  C.S.  Marines  sung  against 
background  of  aciion  scenes. 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground  i  !.•<  mini 
Sd.    C;olor  or  b/w.    Purchase:   .\dmiral. 

•  History  of  Stephen  Foster  melody. 
Legend  of  the  Lei  (11   mini  Sd.  Purchase: 

Int.  Kiniin  Cor|). 

•  lells    the    legend    of    the    lei.    beautiful 
siring  of  (lowers  which  means  Hawaii. 
Mediterranean   .Songs    ('[■■>   min)   Sd.    Pur- 
chase-: Int.  It'imin  Corp. 

•  Musical  niecllev  comprising  "Funiculi. 
Finicula ".  "Ciribiribim ",  "Carmels".  "San- 


Music  on  Films: 

la  Lucia"  and  "O  Sole  Mio"  with  pictures 
takiii   ill  N.iplcs  and  on  the  Isle  of  Capri. 
Metriipolilaii  Siring  Quartette  (I   reel)  Sd. 
Purchase:   U.S. 

•  "(.o  Down  Moses";  "Dunk  lo  Mr  Oiih 
\\  illl  I  bine  Kyes":  "  I  urkey  in  the  Stiaw ". 
.Mexican  Idyl  (l>"i  min)  Sd.  Puichase:  Int. 

llimm   (oip. 

•  Musii   based  on  two  tradition. il   Mexiiaii 
liilk   songs.  "Cielito   l.indo"   and   "l.a   Go- 
Imiiliina"    irilli    visual    accoinpaniment. 
Moscow  Moods  ill  mill)  Sd.   .\ppl\    I  FC. 

•  Musiial  him  le;iiiiiiiig  gioup  of  singers 
led  by  Vaslia  Buniliiik  singing  Russian 
folk  songs. 

Moscow  Music   Hall  (SO  mill)  Sd.    Purchase 
m    lenl:   lti:iiiilon. 

•  Piesents  popiilai  Russian  songs  and 
dances  featuring  the  Red  ariin  ensemble. 
Music  in  .-Vmcrica  (17  mini  Sd.    Puichase: 

Forum. 

•  Features  outstanding  .\mericaii   musical 
personalilies  in   all   types  of  music. 
.Musical  Journey  (20  min)  Sd.    Purchase  or 

lent:  Biandoir. 

•  Ckmcerl  of  Georgian  I'kranian  and  Rus 
sian  songs. 

My   Old  Kentucky  Home  (18  min)   Color 
and  b/w.    Purchase:  .\dniiral. 

•  Pictures  background  of  Stephen  Foster's 
tamons  melody  and  poem. 

Nelly    Bly    (18    min)    .Sd.     Color    or    b/w. 
Purchase:  .\clmiral. 

•  History  of  Stephen  Foster  melody. 
Nellie  Was  a  Lady  (18  min)  Color  or  b/w. 

Purchase:  .Xdmiral. 

•  Storv  of  Stephen  Foster's  inspiration  for 
writing  this  song  which  launched  his  mu 
sical   career. 

O,  Susanna    (IS   min)   Sd.    Color   or   b/w. 
Purchase:  . Xdmiral. 

•  B;Kkgiound  of  Stephen  Foster  melcxly. 
Old  Black  Joe  (IS  min)  Sd.   Clolor  or  b/w. 

I'uuliase:  .\cliniral. 

•  B;ickgiiiund  of  Stephen  Foster  melody. 
Old  Black  Joe  ti  miu)  Sd.  Color.   Purchase; 

Post. 

•  Sung  li\  Hamilton  i|uartet  with  words 
against  scinii   background. 

Old  Dog  Tray  (IS  min)  Sd.    Color  or  b/w. 
Puichase.    .\dmiral. 

•  Ikukground  of  Stephen  Foster  melody. 
Old  Folks  at  Home  (18  min)  .Sd.    Color  or 

b/w.    Purchase:  .\dmiral. 

•  Background  of  Stephen  Foster  melody. 
Old  Time  Tunes  iIO  min)  Sd.    Purchase: 

Olhcial. 

•  Includes  iiiaiiv  ot  America's  old  lime 
f;iMiiiUs. 

La  Poulelle  CJrise  (li  min)  Sd.  Cxiloi.    Pui- 
chase or  rent:  CanNFB. 

•  .-Xnimated  treatment  of  traditional 
French-Canadi.iu   hillabv . 

Russian  National  Choir  ilO  min)  .Sd.    Pur- 
chase or  rent:  Brandon. 

•  Rendition  of  folk  songs. 

.Scottish  Mazurka  (18  min)  Sd.  Color.  Rent: 
PIC. 

•  .Musical  film  featuring  the  Polish  army 
choir  singing  variety  of  songs. 

Semper    Paratus    (4    min)    Sd.     Purchase: 
Castle. 

•  Background  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
songs  shows  the  training  of  a  "boot"  and 
simic  of  the  duties  he  may  be  assigned. 


"Visualizing  the  Arts" 
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Music  on  FUiDs: 


FOLK,  NATIONAL  MUSIC-Continued 

Barcarolle     iS     min)     Sd.     Purchase:     Int. 
IGinm  Corp. 

•  Music  composed  of  the  Couplets 
Bachitjuc.  a  special  orchestray  transition 
and  the  familiar  Barcarolle,  fiom  the 
Venetian  act  of  Ollcnijachs  opera  The 
Tales  of   Hoffman. 

Sing  a  Song  of  Friendship  (2  reels)  Color 
or  b/K.  Sd.  Purchase:   Official. 

•  Irving  Caesars  Friendship  Songs  are 
given  visual  interpretation  through  ani- 
mated cartoons  suitable  for  children  and 
adults. 

Sing  America   (10   min)   .Sd.    Purchase   or 
rent:  NuArt. 

•  Chorus  sings  se\cral  well-known  songs 
and  the  audience  is  invited  to  sing  with 
them.  Words  appear  at  bottom  of  the 
S(rcen. 

Song   of   A    Nation    (19    min)    Sd.     Color. 
Apply:  TFC. 

•  Dramatization  of  the  writing  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  Francis  Scott 
Key. 

Songs  of  the  Irish  (11  min)  Sd.    Puichase- 
Castle. 

•  Includes  many  of  the  Irish   favorites. 
Song  of  Revolt  (II  min)  Sd.    Apply:  TFC. 

•  Siory  of  the  writing  of  the  French  na- 
tional anthem  with  a  background  of  mar- 
tial inirsic. 

Songs  of  Stephen  Foster  (10  min)  Sd.    .Ap- 
ply: TFC. 

•  Group  sings  Foster  times  in  appiopriate 
costumes.  Words  are  flashed  across  screen 
for  audience  to  join  in. 

Star   Spangled   Banner   ii;   min)   Sd.     Pur- 
chase:  C;asile. 

•  Words  of  the  anihcm  superimposed  on 
scenes  showing  the  vaslness  and  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

Stephen  Foster  Melodies  (10  min)  Sd.   Pur- 
chase: Official. 

•  Filmed  against  lavish  settings  of  the  Old 
South. 

Tall  Tales  ilO  min)  Sd.    Purchase  or  rent: 
Brandon. 

•  American  songs  and  ballads  sung  in 
their  natural  setting  in  an  interesting 
set|uence. 

Ukrainian  Festival   (i)  niin)   Sd.    I'mchase 
or  rent:  CanXFB. 

•  Shows  UkrainianCanadians  in  Icsiivals 
performing  acrobaliis  and  bjik  daiuing  in 
nmi\e   costume. 

Winddicombe  Fair  if,  niiji)  Sd.    Purchase 
<M    lent:   BLS. 

•  Presents  traditional  Knglish  folk  songs 
thru  animated   drawinss. 

Music  Masters 

By  the  Waters  ol   Minneliinka  u   mini  Sd. 
Purchase:  Int.    ICi i   Cm  p. 

•  Musical  backgroinul  for  water  scenes. 
Music  by  Thinlow  I.ieuraiuc  with  .sym- 
phonic orchestra  umlcr  ilu-  diredion  of 
Gustave   Hacnschen. 

Countryside    Melodies    .]     reel)    Sd.    Pm- 
chase:   Int.    Kirinn   Corp. 

•  Music  based  on  Percy  Giangers  Cloinitry 
Gardens  is  visually  inlerpreled  bv  various 
Irish  scenes.    Photographed   In   Ireland. 


Egmont    (9    min)    Sd.    Puichase:    .Abelard. 

•  Beethoven's  overtiue  conducted  by 
SchmidlGentner. 

Great  Waltz  (17  min)  Sd.  .Applv:  TFC. 

•  Presents  outstanding  melodies  of  Johaini 
Strauss  the  younger. 

In    a    Monastery    Garden    (G'/j    min)    Sd. 
Pinchase:  Int.   Kimm  Corp. 

•  Music  bv  .Mberl  W.  Ketelbey  with  visual 
accompaniment  to  show,  as  accuratclv  as 
possible,  what  Ketelbey  might  have  seen 
when  he  was  moved  to  compose  the  music. 
Les  Preludes  (9i/i   min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Int. 

Kimm  Corp. 

•  Interpretation  of  Franz  Liszt's  famous 
number  by  means  of  finely  executed  paint 
ings  operating  on  different  planes  of  per- 
spective showing  astonishing  reality.  The 
two  artists.  Eugene  Savage  and  George 
Davidson  attempt  to  interpret  the  compo- 
ser's mental  attitude  in  his  compositicm. 
libestraum   (o'/a   min)   .Sd.   Puichase:   Int. 

Ifimm  Corp. 

•  I.ove  song  of  Franz  Liszt  portrayed  in  an 
unusual  manner  by  means  of  infra-red 
photography.  Symphonic  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Gustave  Haenschen. 
Music  of  the  Masters  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Pictorial. 

•  Distinguished  soloists  are  featured  play- 
ing the  music  of  Bach.  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Chopin,  etc. 

Music  of  the  Master  Series  (10  min)  Pur- 
chase: Library:  Eastin:  Ideal;  Bailey; 
Screen  .Adettes. 

•  Vocals  by  Kenneth  Spencer,  baritone. 
Music  of   the  Masters  Series   (10  min   ea. 

title)    Purchase:    Library;    Eastin;   Ideal; 
Bailey;  Screen.Ad. 

•  Carol   Glenn  —  Violin. 

•  Coolidge  Quartette  —  String  Quartette. 

•  Emmanuel   Fciiermann  —  Cello. 

•  John  .Sebastian  —  Harmonica. 

•  Jose  Iturbi  -  Piano  and  Harpsichord. 

a.  Reel   1— Svilla   and   Fantasie   Im- 
promptu 

b.  Reel  2 -Three   Pieces   &;   Hungarian 
Rhapsody 

•  Mildred  Dilling— Harp. 

•  Sascha  Gorodnitzki  —  Piano. 

•  Vera  Appleton   &  Michael  Field  -  duo- 
piano. 

•  Vronsky   &  Babin  -  Diui  piano 

Reel  I   -Waltz  in  A  Flat  &  Flight  of  the 

Bumble  Bee. 
Reel  II  — Poknii/ian  Dances  from  Prince 

Igor. 

•  William    Primrose  — Viola. 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna  (8!)  min)  Sd.   Rent: 
Brandon. 

•  Story  of  a  homeless  waif  who  succeeds 
in  being  admitted  to  the  world  famous 
Sangerkiiaben  Choir.  Excerpts  from  music 
of  H;milel.  Schubert.  Br:ilims  and  Mozart 
are  iiu  hided. 

Second   Hungarian   Rhapsody   (1    reel)   ,Sd. 
Put  chase:  ICS. 

•  Liszt's  immoiial  (lassie— a  story  of  gypsy 
life  and  ronunue. 

Voices    of    Spring    (7    mini    Sd.    Purchase: 
Int.  Kimni  f  cup. 

•  Music  by  Joliann  Strauss  portraying  the 
slow  bursting  into  life  of  nature  with 
visual  accompaniment. 

Note:  Ibis  informal  checklist  will  be  u.scd 
as  background  for  the  complete  "Arts" 
issue  (ciming  in  ihe  new  school  vcar. 
Walch    fell    ii! 


Waltz  in  A  Flat  Major  (4  min)  Sd.    Pur 
chase:  Intl  Itjmm  Corp. 

•  Music  by  Johannes  Brahms  with  visual 
accompaniment  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  fa- 
mous sculptress,  portraying  the  tempo  and 
rhythm. 

Instruments 

To  Hear  Your  Banjo   Play   (20   min)   Sd. 
Brandon. 

•  A  treasury  of  nati\c  .American  songs 
and  dances. 

Brass  Choir  (II  min)  Sd.   Purchase  or  rent: 
EBF. 

•  Representative    compositions    featuring 
the  choir  are  played  by  a  full  symphony 
orchestra.     Unitpie    camera    angles    show 
intimate  details  of  playing  techniques. 
Fiddle  De  Dee  (4  min)  Sd.  Color.  Purchase 

or   rent:   IntFlniBur. 

•  To  the  tune  of  "Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Bird"  the  artist,  painting  on  film,  has 
interpreted  in  color  the  nuances  of  the 
violin. 

Instruments   of   the    Orchestra    (20    min) 
Puichase:  BIS. 

•  Malcolm  Sargent  illustrates  the  function 
and  importance  of  the  four  sections  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  through  Benjamin 
Britten's  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  of  PurccU." 

•  Introduces  the  26  different  instruments 
common  to  the  symijhony  orchestra  and 
features  the  London  symphony  orchestra. 
How  to  Twirl  a  Baton  (12  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase:   Young   .America. 

•  Roger  Lee.  former  national  champion 
baton  twirler,  demonstrates  the  nine  fun- 
damentals of  twirling. 

Melody   of  Hindustan   (12   min)   Sd.    Pur- 
chase or  rent:   India   Inf. 

•  Shows  four  popular  Hindu  instruments 
being  played  by  masters. 

Music  in  the  Wind  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 
Sterling. 

•  Traces  history  of  organ  building 
through  the  centuries  from  the  ancient 
instruments  worked  by  foot-pump  and 
hand  bellows  to  the  latest  electrically  oper- 
ated giant  pipe  organs. 

Musical  Instruments  of  India  (12  min)  .Sd. 
Purcli:isc  or  rent:   FOX. 

•  Shows  many  Indian  musical  instrumenls 
with  performance  on  some  of  them. 
Percussion   Group   dl    min)   Sd.    Purchase 

or  rent:  EBF. 

•  More  than  a  dozen  more  commonly  used 
percussion  instruments  are  demonstrated, 
giving  attention  to  structure,  manner  of 
tuning  and  playing  of  the  Tymi)ani. 
among  cither  percussion  instruments. 
Singing   Pipes    (22   min)    .Sd.    Purchase   or 

rent:  CanXFB. 

•  Detailed  version  giving  complete  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  construction  of 
the  pipe  organ. 

Story  of  the  Violin  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase: 
Molfberg. 

•  Story  of  the  violin  since  Siradivarius. 
with  renditions  by  Jaccpies  riiicli;iucl. 
world  renowned  violinist. 

Story  of  a  Violin  (21  min)  Sd.  Color.  Pur- 
chase or  rent:  CanXFB. 

•  Story  of  a  violin  ;is  it  lakes  shape  in 
ibe  craftsman's  hands. 
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Sdiiig    Choir    (II     iiiiiii    Sd.    I'ukIuisc    or 
KUl:  EBF. 

•  l'(Hli;ivs  witlf  \;Mii*lv  o\  iiiiisit.il  luootls 
^ind  cllrils  (oiivcyi-d  l)y  siringid  iiislni- 
iiunls.  Ri'Vfiils  various  le<liui(|ii('s  of  pi'i- 
foniiaiuc  oil  sliin);i'(l  iiistiiiiiu'iiis:  uses  full 
oichcsira  of  sMii|>lioin  phiMis. 
Sviiiphoiiv    Oiihrslra    Svru's    (111    iiiIm    per 

Miltj  I  I'uK  li.isc:  VAW. 

•  liuliuU'S  (k-nioMSIialiou  of  (Ik-  scdioiis 
111  ilic  sMiiplumy  onlustia.  Oil  scpaialc 
icfls.      lilies    iiuUuU'il: 

1.  Brass  Choir 

2.  I'l'rcussion  group 
S.  String  choir 

I.  SviiiphoMV  oicheslra 
">.  Woodwiiul  choir 
Woodwind  Choir  (II    min)   Sd.   Purchase: 
KlU  . 

•  \'arious  woodwind  instruinciUs,  sup- 
ported hy  full  orchestra,  are  shown  and 
heard  in  typical  passages  from  standard 
tirthestial   toinptisitions. 

Opera  on  Film 

Aida  (9  min)  Sd.  .Vpply:  Commonwealth. 

•  National  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra plays  the  Triumphal  March  from 
X'erdi's  opera  with  a  mi.xed  chorus  singing. 
Barber  of  .Seville   (25   min)  Sd.  Purchase: 

Otiicial. 

•  Comic  opera  by  Rossini. 

Carmen    (25    min)    Sd.    Purchase:    Official. 

•  I  ragic  opera  by  Bi/ct. 

Christmas  Slippers  i,'i2  min)   Sd.  Purchase 
or  rent;  Brandon. 

•  Excerpts  from  the  opera  "Cherevichki" 
by  1  chaikovsky.  Based  on  a  story  by 
Nikolai  Gogol. 

Don    Pasquale     (23     min.)     Sd.     Purchase: 
Official. 

•  Doni/etti's  opera  about  a  wealthy 
bachelor,  who  decides  to  punish  his  rebel- 
lious nephew.  Ernesto  1)V  niarrving  himself 
and   providing  another   heir. 

Faust  (I    reel)  Sd.   Purchase:  ICS. 

•  True    operatic    presentation    from     the 
first   act   of   Gounod's  opera.    Faust,   find- 
ing    himself     ageing,     sells     his     soul     to 
Mephistopheles  for  renewed  youth. 
Inside  Opera  (25  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  .Assn. 

Flm. 
•Stars  Cirace  Moore  as  voiiiig  singer  who 
wins  scholarship  in  I'.urope  featuring  ex- 
cerpts from  "I.a  I'raviata.  "  Lucia  dil.amer- 
nioor.  "  Carmen. "  and  "Madame  Buttertly." 
Lucia  DiLammermoor  (25  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Odicial. 

•  Tragic  opera  by  Donizetti. 

Marriage  of  Figaro  (25  min)  Sd.  Piuclia.sc: 
Olhiial. 

•  .Mozart's  comic  opera. 

Pagliacci  (12  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Int.  Kiiiiin 
C^orp. 

•  IWo  scenes  from  the  opera,  "Pagliacci". 
Henry  Hull.  Broadway  stage  star,  heads  a 
cast  of  expert  actors.  .Vlexaiulcr  Smallens, 
Philadelphia  Symphony  conductor  con- 
ducts   the    orchestra.     Dan    Gridley,    Rose 

Fentonc  and  others  do  the  singing. 
William    Tell     (25    min)    Sd.    Purchase: 
C^astle. 

•  Historic  opera   by   Rossini. 

Local  Sources:  many  films  listed  in  these 
pages    are    available    from    local    libraries. 


Great  Soloists 

(.Also  see  Concert,  Classics— Page  27) 

Eula  Beal  (10  min)  Purchase:  Ollicial. 

•  Four  reels  of  vocal  ilassiis  sung  by 
Eula  Beal.  young  contralto,  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Concerto   (It   min)   Sd.   Purchase    I  el  F".  Pic. 

•  I  hree  miiiule  ariangement  of  Isdiai- 
kowskv's  Concerto  played  by  ,\rthur  Koch. 
Mildred    Dilling    (1     reel)     Sd.     Purch:ise: 

ICS. 

•  Harpist  plays  Zabel's  "I  he  Foiiiiiaiii": 
Flasselnuinns  "Fireflies  ";  Welsh  Air  "Mardi 
of  the  Men  of  llarledi".  arranged  bv  John 

I  hoiiias. 

Emperor  Walli  (3  min)  Sd.  Punliase:    I'el- 
F:-Pic. 

•  I  hree    miiuile    arrangement    of    Strauss 
composition  played  by  .Arthur  Koch. 
First  Portfolio  (I   reel)  .Sd.  Purchase:  ICS. 

•  Paolo  Gallico.  piano  ensemble,  plavs 
Strauss's  ".Artist's  Life"  and  Chopin's 
"Minute  Wall/". 

Jakob  Gimpel  (10  min  v.i.  reel)  I'urchase: 
Official. 

•  A  series  of  seven  reels  with  albums  of 
great  composers  played  by  pianist.  Mr. 
Gimpel  with  close-ups  to  show  playing 
technicjues. 

Carroll  Glenn  (I    reel)  Sd.   Purchase:   ICS. 

•  Violin  rendition  of  Wieniawski's  "Ma- 
zurka ":  Tschaikowsky's  "Canzonetta":  Ho- 
bay's    "Hi,   Kitie". 

Golden  Mountains  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase 
or  rent:   Brandon. 

•  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  plays  "The  Waltz" 
—from  his  score  "Golden  Mountains"— at 
the  piano  accompanied  by  the  Moscow- 
Orchestra. 

Igor  Gorin  (I    reel)  .Sd.   Purchase:   ICS. 

•  Largo  .\1  Factotum  from  Rossini's  The 
Barber  of  Seville  sung  by  Baritone.  Igor 
Gorin. 

Myra  Hess  (10  min)  Sd.  Purchase  or  rent: 
BIS. 

•  Artist  plays  the  liist  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  F  minor. 

Lisit  Concert  (9  min)  Sd.  Purchase:  Post. 

•  "I.iebestraume "  and  "Sixth  Hungarian 
Rhapsody"  by  Franz  Liszt  are  plaved  by 
concert  pianist. 

Yehudi    Menuhin    (10   min    ea.    reel)    Pur- 
chase: Official. 

•  Series  of  ten  reels  with  Menuhin  playing 
musical    masterpieces   on    the    violin    with 
close-ups  of  violin  techniques. 
.Moonlight  Sonata  (10  min)   Purchase:  Of- 
ficial. 

•  Plaved  bv  Paderewski,  iiuhidcs  Minuel 
in  C  by   Paderewski. 

Paderewski    Concert    (30    min)     Purchase: 
Official. 

•  .\vailable  in  three  reels. 

I.  Polonaise— Chopin. 
II.  Minuet   in  C;   .<:   Beellunen's   Moon 

light  Sonata. 
III.  Second   Hungarian  Rhapsodv. 
Polonaise  (10  min)  Purchase:  Ollicial. 

•  Played  by  Paderewski  in  person. 
Polonaise  (3  min)  ,Sd.  Purcha.se:  Tel-FM'ic. 

•  1  hree   minute   arrangement    of   Chopin 
composition  played  by  .Arthur  Koch. 
William    Primrose    (I    reel)    Sd.    Purchase: 

k:s. 

(con  1  I.Nl   Kl)    O.N     IHF    NEXT    PAGE) 


THREE  X.  TEN 

OUTSTANDING     EDUCATIONAL 

FILMS  OF  1949 

•  The  International  Film  Founciation  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  of  the  fen  out- 
standing films  of  1949  chosen  by  a 
national  panel  of  audio-visual  leaders 
in  the  recent  Scholastic  Teacher  Maga- 
zine poll,  three  were  produced  and  are 
distributed  by  the  INTERNATIONAL 
FILM  FOUNDATION.  The  three  chosen 
were:  SAMPAN  FAMILY,  PICTURE  IN 
YOUR  MIND,  and  (produced  jointly 
with  Affiliated  Film  Producers)  PRINCE- 
TON. 

•      •      • 

If  these  subjects  aren't  in  your  library  why  not 
order  prints  today  through  your  visual  education 
dealer  or  direct. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  on  these  and 
our  other  tittes. 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM    FOUNDATION 


1600  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK   19,  N.  Y. 


^^I  HERE'S  THE  REALLY 
L^7^  VERSATILE  VIEWER  — 
£^=9>  I       More  Economical,  Too! 


1 


i:\22S  VERSATILE   SLIDE  VIEWER 

for  35mm  to  2^i"  slides 


'\ 


Versatile,  outomotically  centers  all  slides  from 
35mm.  to  23/4"  X  2V4"  (including  Bantom). 
Shows  brilliontly  illyminoted,  enlorged  views 
through  a  fine  optically  ground  and  polished  lens. 
Complete  with  bulb,  on-off  switch  end  6  foot 
cord.  All-steel  construction,  handsomely  finished 
in   attractive    grey   wrinkle   enamel. 

#1225    Viewer $5.95 

Use  Brumberger  Slide  Files  for  safe  ond  syste- 
motic  storage  of  vatuoble  slides.  Mount  them  in 
Brumberger  Ail-Steel  Slide  Binders  (with  Glass). 
Sample    binders    on    request. 


Write  lor  nit  CATAtOC 
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24  Thirty-Fourth  St.,  BIdyn.  32,  N.  Y. 
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VOULL    FIND    IT    IN    SEE    &    HEAR 


Colonial  Wiliiamsburg 

IN  2x2  KODACHROMES 

Quality  of  slides  recognized.  These 
Kodachromes  have  won  acceptance 
among  well  known  institutions. 
Scenes  where  Democracy  in  govern- 
ment began,  the  most  impressive  his- 
toric center  in  America.  Many  fea- 
tures with  teaching  values  for  better 
Americans  today,  providing  for  un- 
hurried study  and  discussion. 

For  details  and  preview  write: 

Historical  Kodachromes 

BOX  711.  DELAVAN.  WISC. 


YOULL    FIND    IT    IN    SEE    fc    HEAR 


ALASKA 

GLOBAL    CROSSROADS 

SIralegic  impoilante  al  Alaika  .   .   .   induitihi  .   .   . 
peopfes  .    .   .   problems. 

I6mm   sd.   B&W   or   color. 

Film   &   tllmslrip   catalog   on   requesr. 

FIORY     FUMS,     INC.,  Teaching  film 

'  Dept. 

303    East    7l5t    Street,    New    York    21,    N.    Y. 


Music  on   Film:   Continued 

Schubert  Piano  Album  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Pictorial. 

•  Three-piano  arrangements  of  "Soiree  dc 
Vienne"  and  "Moment  Musicale." 

John  .Sebastian  (1   reel)  Sd.  Purchase:  ICS. 

•  Harmonica  <la.s.sitist  playing  Bath's 
"Bouree".  Handel's  "Larghetto";  Sahas- 
lian's    "Inta   Dance  ". 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  (10  min)  I'lii- 
thase:  Official. 

•  ,\  piano  solo  liy  I'adcrewski  with  close- 
ups  showing  his  piano  technique. 
Second    Portfolio    (1    reel)    Sd.    Purchase: 

ICS. 

•  Paolo  Gallico,   piano  ensemble,  pla\ing 
Schubert  Piano  Album— "Soiree  dc  \'icnne  " 
and  "Moment  Musicale"  in  F  Minor. 
Shoslakovitch    {2    min)    Sd.    Rent:    I).    I). 

Li\  ingslon. 

•  Composer    Dmitri    Shostakovitch     plays 
the  finale  of  his  piano  concerto. 
Kenneth   Spencer   (Baritone)   (1    reel)   Sd. 

Purchase:  ICS. 

•  I'liiicH's  'Passing  By";  Sabastian's  "Oh, 
No.  John  ":  "Deep  River";  "Every  Time  1 
Feel  I  he  Spirit". 

Talcs  from  the  Vienna  Woods  (3  min)  Sd. 
Purchase:  Tel-E-Pic. 

•  Three  minute  arrangement  of  Strauss 
wait/   played   by  .Arthur  Koch. 

Third  Portfolio  (1  reel)  Sd.  Pmchase: 
ICS. 

•  Paolo  Gallico  piano  ensenble  pla\ing 
Tschaikow sky's  "Troika",  Rachmaninoll's 
"Prelude";  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Flight  of 
Ihc  Bumblebee  ". 

Tschaikowsky  Concert  (10  min)  Sd.  Pur- 
chase: Sterling. 

•  A  performance  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Ro- 
coco" variations  by  cellist.  Leonard  Rose. 
Valse   Brilliante   (S   min)   Sd.   Purchase  or 
rent:  Hoffberg. 

•  .Alexander  Brailowsky.  famous  conievi 
pianist,  playing  Chopin  music. 

Sources  of  these  Films 

Abelard:  Abelaid  Educational  Films 
Inc.,  1440  Broadway,  New  ^'ork 
18. 

Admiral:  Admiral  Pictures  Inc., 
6047  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 28,  Calif. 

AmFlmRegistry:  American  Film 
Rc'sistry,  28  E.  Eis^luh  .St.,  Clii- 
cago. 

AT&:T:  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Clo.,  Inlorniaiion 
Hept..  Film  &  Display  Div.,  19,5 
Bi();i(jway,   New  York  7. 

AiiFlm:  .Art  Films,  650  Ocean  .Av., 
Brooklyn  26,  New  York. 

.\.ssnFIm:  .Assoc  iaiion  Films,  Int. 
(loriinrly  \M(;.A  Motion  Pittine 
Bureau),  35  W.  4,''uh  .St.,  New 
^ork  19. 

For  bookings:  35  W  ,  l,")ih  Si,, 
New  York  19;  206  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  3,  111.;  351  lurk 
Si.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calil.;  3012 
Ma|)le  Ave.,  Dalhis  4,  Texas. 


AustrlNews&Inf:   .Australian   News 
and     Inlormation     Buieau,     630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20. 
Bailey:  Bailey  Films  Inc.,  2044  N. 
Berendo  St.',  Hollywood  27,  Calif. 
Belgian  Govt:  Belgian  Government 
Information    Center,    630    Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
BIS:   British  Information  Serxices, 
30  Rockefeller  Pla/a,  New  York 
(also  British  considatcs) . 
Bouchard:   Thomas   Bouchard,   80 

VV.  40th  St.,  New  York  18. 

Brandon:  Brandon  Films  Inc.,  1700 

Broadway,  New  York  19:  %  Film 

Center  Inc.,  64  VV.  Randolph  St., 

Chicago  1,  111.;  %  Wallace  Films, 

290  Seventh  ,A\.,  San  Francisco. 

BryantFd:  The  Bryant  Foundation, 

737  N.  Edgemont  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Budek:     Herbert    F.     Budek    Co., 

Dickiirson,  N.  Dak. 
CanNFB:  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada,    1270    Avenue    of    The 
Americas,  New  York  20;  400  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  fi.  111. 
Castle:    Castle   Films   Div.,    United 
World    Films,    Inc.,    1445    Park 
.A\enue,  New  A'ork  29,  N.  Y. 
Cathedral:    Cathedral   Films,    1970 
Cahuenga   Bhd.,   Hollywood  28. 
China  Film   Enterprises  of  Amer., 

132  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  18. 
Commonwealth:    Commonwealth 
Pici tires  Corp.,  723  Seventh  .A v.. 
New  York   19. 
Contemporary:    Contemporary 
Films    Inc.,    80    Fifth    Av.,    New 
York    II. 
Coronet:    C^oioiiei    Instructional 
Films,    65    E.    .South    Water    St., 
Chicago  1,   111.,  207  E.  37th  St., 
New  York  16. 
Deren:  Maya  Deren,  61  Morton  St., 
New  York  14. 

(sources    CONCLt!|)Kl)    ON     I'AfiK    34) 


Elementary  ART  FILMS 


C<eative  Hand  Series  of  4  Titles.     In  color. 

Sale  $50  ea.  All  four  $190 

Rental  $2  ea. 
Sec  IFB  catalog  lor  complete  descrjption.Of 

Write  for  full  details 

Please  state  school  or  oreanltatioo. 
Infernational  Film  Bureau^  Inc. 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.         Chicago  2 


16MM    CLASSROOM    FILMS 

48    HEALTH    S    SOCIAL    STUDIES    FILMS 

16    PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY    FILMS 

6   SIMPLIFIED    ARITHMETIC    FILMS 


To  rent  or  buy,  write  for  catalog. 

KNOWLEDGE   BUILDERS 

625    Madison    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.    Y. 
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SEE   and    HEAR 


Now  youngsters  can  see  and  feel  the  mountains,  trace  rivers  on  new 
Aero  Service   plastic   relief   map  of  the    United   States    (see   below). 

New  Plastic  Relief  Map 

•k  There's  a  woiulerful  new  appreciation  ol  tliese 
United  States  loi  lonunate  youngsters  whose  schools 
acquire  the  ingenious  plastic  relief  map  of  our  country 
just  recentlv  announced  bv  the  Aero  Ser\ice  Corpora- 
tion of  Philaiielphia.  In  full  color,  this  64  x  40  inch 
map  weighs  oid\  two  and  one-c|uarter  pounds,  but  it's 
strong  beyond  belief  and  easy  to  install  and  clean. 

Molded  in  strong,  washable  plastic  the  new  map  is 
said  to  cost  far  less  than  con\enlional  relief  maps  of 
plaster,  which  are  fragile,  very  hea\y,  and  usually  cus- 
tom-made. Incidentally,  this  map  is  delivered  in  a 
sturdy  carton  which  also  serves  as  a  handy  storage  case. 
The  frame  is  grommeted  so  the  map  can  be  hung  easily 
on  the  classroom  wall. 

.\n  outstanding  example  of  modern  plastic  miracles, 
this  S37.50  map  bargain  is  lithogra])hed  in  1 1  brilliant 
colors  and  emphasizes  relief  features.  Vou  can  actually 
poke  a  finger  into  the  Grand  Canyon  or  trace  the  drain- 
age patterns  of  the  Delta  Country!  AVrite  .\cro  Service 
Corporation,  236  E.  Coiirtland  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
for  fidl  information. 


Jn  a   World  ol  Specialization 

Job   Selection 

Without    Direction 

Has   No    Place  .  .  . 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

show  what  the  workers  do  in  the  vocation,  the 
working  conditions,  what  training  is  required  and 
where  it  can  be  secured,  how  the  high  school 
can  contribute  to  this  training,  what  personal 
qualities  ore  necessary,  and  the  promotional  op- 
portunities in  the  vocation.' 

Complete  Series  Should  be  Presented 

Few  students  know  where  their  vocational  interest 
lies  and  all  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
learn  about  as  many  vocations  as  possible. 

Write  for  catalog  today 

Produced    by 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE   FILMS,   INC. 

International   Distribution   by 

CARL  F.   MAHNKE  PRODUCTIONS 

215  EAST  3RD  ST.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Now  You  Can  Order  a  Reference  Shelf 
of  See  &  Hear  Resource  Guides  for  $1 

•k  A  dollar  bill  will  bring  you  three  of  the  \alu- 
able  See  &:  Hear  .Audio-Visual  Resource  Issues 
just  published  during  this  school  year.  Order 
today  from  See  k  Hear,  150  E.  Superior  St.,  Chi- 
cago 1 1,  Illinois. 


YAF  Takes  Honorable  Mention 
For  "Cooking:  Kitchen  Safety"  Film 
♦  \'ouiig  .\merica's  I6mm  sounil 
film,  Ciioliinii:  Kitchen  Safety,  re- 
cei\ed  "honorable  mention"  from 
the  National  C^ommittce  on  Films 
for  Safetv. 

One  of  a  series  ot  lour  lilnis  re 
centlv  released  b\  ^'.VF  on  cooking, 
the  award  winner  is  available  (or  rent 
from  local  film  libraries  or  for  pur- 
chase through  V.AF  dealers  or  direct. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM   CLASSICS 


Combined  with  HANDBOOK 

FOR  FILM  SOCIETIES 


WRITE  FOR  64  PG. 

1950  CATALOG: 


BRANDON  FILMS.iNC 


1700    BROADWAY 
NEWY0RK19,N.Y. 


FILM  LIBRARIES 

//oiv  fo  5uy  Afore  f/'/ms  ly/fZ/owf  Expandini  Your  Budget 

PEERLESS  FILM  TREATMENT  starts  your  new  prints  ofF  right, 
helps  them  resist  damage,  keeps  them  In  good  condition  longer. 
Money  saved  on  replacements  is  money  to  buy  additional  films. 

PEERLESS  is  the  ORIGINAL  vaporating  protection  for  film  — 
The  Complete,  Permanent  Treatment  .  .  .  proven  by  16  years 
of  increasing  use  .  .  .  steadily  improved  .  .  .  never  equalled. 

SPECIFY    "PEERLESS    FILM    TREATMENT"    in    your    orders    for 

films.  Send  your  untreated  films  to  Peerless  licensee  nearest  you. 

Write  for   "Where  They  Are." 

fiiKiea 


tERLESS  FILM  PROCESSING  CORPORATION 

165    WEST   46TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK    1 9,.  N.    Y. 

PROCESSING     PLANTS     IN     NEW     YORK     AND     HOLLYWOOD    > 
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Art  &  Music  Film  Sources 

Creative  Arts:  Creative  Arts  Studio 
Inc.,  1233  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Eastin:  Eastin  Pictures  Co.,  Putnam 
BIdg.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

EBF:  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 
Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Av.,  Wil- 
mette.  111. 

Falcon:  Falcon  Films  Inc.,  44  W. 
56th  St.,  New  York  19. 

FlmNations:  Films  of  the  Nations, 
55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Films  (Films  Inc.):  Films,  Inc.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

FON:  Films  of  the  Nations  Inc., 
55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  21. 

Franciscan  Lib:  Franciscan  Library 
of  Ceramics,  45  E.  51st,  New  York 

Franco-American:  Franco- American 
Audio-Visual  Distribution  Cen- 
ter Inc.,  934  Fifth  Av.,  New  York 

GaAgExt:  Georgia  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Athens,  Ga. 

Gateway:  Gateway  Productions  Inc., 
40  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  5. 

GE:  General  Electric  Company, 
Lamp  Dept.,  Nela  Park,  Cleve- 
land  12,  Ohio. 

Halligan:  George  Halligan,  7934 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood 
46,  Calif. 

Handy&Harman:  Handy  &  Har- 
man.  Craft  Service  Dept.,  82  Ful- 
ton St.,   New  York   7. 

Harmon:  Harmon  Foundation  Inc., 
140  Nassau  Si.,  New  York  7. 

Hoefler:  Paul  Hoefler  Productions 
Inc.,  7934  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 

Hoffberg:  Holfberg  Productions 
Inc.,  620  Ninth  Av.,  New  York  18. 

Humphrey:  John  H.  Humphrey, 
11216  S.  Harvard  Blvd..  Los  An- 
geles 44,  C::ilif. 

ICS:  Insiituiional  Ciiiiina  Scr\icc, 
Inc.,   1560  Broadway,  New  \ork 

Ideal:  Ideal  Pictures  Corj}.,  65  E. 
So.  \Vaicr  St.,  Chicago   1. 

Indiainf:  GovenniR-ni  ol  India  In- 
formation Service,  2111  Massa- 
chusetts Av.,  N.W.,  \Vasliinoton 
8,  D.C. 

IndU:  Indiana  University,  Audio- 
visual Center,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


InstDesign:  Institute  of  Design,  632 
N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

IntFlmBur:  International  Film  Bu- 
reau, Suite  1500,  6  N.  Michigan 
.•\\.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

IntFlmFd:  International  Film 
Foundation  Inc.,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York  19. 

Intl6mmCorp:  International 
16nun  Corp.,  165  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  19. 

lowaStU:  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion, Extension  Div.,  Iowa  City. 

Jacobs:  Lewis  Jacobs,  333  N.  Poin- 
setta  Place,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

JamHandy:  The  Jam  Handy  Or- 
ganization, 282  IE.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  U,  Mich.;  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York  19. 

Libra:  Libra  Film  Distributors, 
6525  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28. 

LibraryFlm:  Library  Films  Inc.,  25 
W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19. 

Life  Filmstrips,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
^ork  City  20,  N.Y. 

Livingston:  D.  D.  Livingston,  220 
Clinton  St.,  New  York  2. 

MinnU:  University  of  Minnesota, 
-Audio-Visual  Extension  Service, 
Univ.  Extension  Service,  Minne- 
apolis 14,  Minn. 

MMA:  Museuin  of  Modern  Art 
Film  Library,  1 1  W.  53rd  St.,  New 
York  19. 

ModFlm:  Modern  Film  Corp.,  729 
Se\enth  Av.,  New  York   19. 

Modern:  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service  Inc.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20. 

Mogull:  Mogull  Bros.  Inc.,  112-114 
W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19. 

NatMusicCamp:  National  Music 
Camp,  University  of  Michigan, 
.\nn  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Neutra:  Richard  Neutra,  2300  Sil- 
ver Lake  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NewYorkU:  New  York  University 
Film  Library,  26  Washington  PL, 
New  \ork  3. 

Nu-Art:  Nu-An  Films  Inc.,  112-14 
W.  48th  St.,   New  York   19. 

Official:  Official  Films  Inc.,  25  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  19. 

OhioSiU:  Ohio  State  University, 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  Co- 
lumbus  10,  Ohio. 

Photo&Sd:  Photo  &  Sound  Produc- 
tions, 116  Natoma  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 5,  Calif. 

PIC:  PIC  Films  Inc.,  117  W.  ISth 
St..  New  York   19. 

Pictorial:  Pictorial  Films  Inc.,  625 
Madison  .Ave.,  New  York  22. 


Portafilms:  Portafilms,  418  N.  Glen- 
dale  A\.,  Glendale  6,  Calif. 

Post:  Post  Pictures  Corp.,  115  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  19. 

QueTour&PubBur:  Quebec  Tour- 
ist &  Publicity  Bureau,  48  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20. 

RFA:  Religious  Film  Association 
Inc.,  45  Astor  PI.,  New  York  3. 

RKORadio:  RKO  Radio  Pictures 
Inc.,   1270  Sixth  Av.,  New  York 

Riethof:  Riethof  Productions  Inc., 
1776  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Robbins:  David  Robbins  Produc- 
tions, 200  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Schauffler:  Schautfler  Collea;e  of  Re- 
ligious  and  Social  W'ork,  5115 
Fowler  Ave.,  Cle\  eland,  Ohio. 

ScienceSlides:  Science  Slides  Com- 
pany, 22  Oak  Drive,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y. 

ScrcenAd:  Screen  Adettes,  Inc.,  8479 
Melrose,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Simmel:  Simmel-Meser\ey,  Inc.,  321 
S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

Solow:  Sidney  Paul  Solow,  %  Con- 
solidated film  Industries,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Statler  Garbarini:  Marc  Statler  & 
Peter  Garbarini,  %  Hartley  Pro- 
ductions, 20  W.  47th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Stensvold:  Alan  Stens\old,  Dun- 
ningcolor  Corp.,  932  North  La- 
Brea  Ave.,  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

Sterling:  Sterling  Films  Inc.,  317 
W.  56th  St.,  New  York  19. 

SVE:  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
Inc.,  1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway, 
C:hicago  15,  III. 

Teaching  Films:  Write  Carl  F. 
Mahnke  Prod.,  215  E.  3rd  St.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

TFC:  Teaching  Film  Custodians 
Inc.,  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  18. 

Tel-E-Pic:  Tel-E-Pic  Distributors, 
208  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Trindl-King:  Trindl-King,  123  S. 
Bowling  Green  Wa^',  Los  .\ngcles 
24,  C;alif. 

U.S.Forest  Serv:  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

UWF:  United  World  Films  Inc., 
I  145  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29. 

VisScience:  Visual  Sciences,  Box 
599-R,  Suffern,  N-W 

VisualSpecialists:  X'isual  Specialists, 
Inc.,  444  Madison  A\e.,  New 
York  22. 
Westinghouse:  W'estinghouse  Elec- 
tric Ciorp.,  Film  Di\ision,  Box 
868,  511  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh  30. 
Young  America:  Young  .\merica 
Films  Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New 
York  17. 


•     A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION   DEALERS    ^ 


EASTERN  STATES 


.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   • 

llrriiiicr  Photo  Co.,  OSS   IViin  Ave. 

N.W..  WashiiiKloii  1.  Free  Callog. 
Jam    11  a  ml  y    OrganiiiUion,    Inc., 

Transpoiiaiioii     Ulilg..    Washing- 
ton 6. 


.      MAS.SACIIUSETTS     • 

si.inley-Winlhrop.s,  Inc.,  90  Wash- 
iii(,'ioii  .St.,  (jiiituy  09  and  20 
shawmui    St..    Boston    16. 

.     NEW    HAMPSHIRE     • 

\.  II.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  7.S  West  C.cn- 
11  al  Siicct.  Manchester. 


.     NEW    JERSEY     • 

Midecralt  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

.     NEW   YORK     • 

Association  Films,  Inc.,  35  West  15th 
St.,  New  York  19. 

Institutional   Cinema   Service,   Inc., 

1560  Brondwa),  New  York  19. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Visual  Sciences,  599SH  Sulfern. 

.     PENNSYLVANIA     • 

Many  M.  Reed,  1'.  O.  Box  No.  447, 
Lancaster. 

jam  Handy  Orgaiiiulion,  Inc.,  917 

Liberty  .Ave.,  I'itislnirgh  2". 

Karel     Sound     Film     Library,     410 
Third  .Ave.,  Pittsburgh    19. 

Clem   Williams   Films,  311    Market 
Street,  Pittsburgh  22. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


.     FLORIDA     . 

.Norman  Laboratories  &  Studio,  .Ar- 
lington Suburb,  Jacksonville,  7. 

.     LOUISIANA     • 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  725  Poydras 
St.,  New  Orleans  12. 

.     MISSISSIPPI     . 

Jasper  Ewing  &  Sons,  227  S.  State 
St..  Jackson  2. 


.     SOl'TII  CAROLINA     . 

I'.dinctto  i'iclurcs.  Inc.,  719  Saluda 
.Ave.   at   5    I'dhits.  Columbus    11. 

•     TENNESSEE     • 

Sam    Orleans    and    Associates,    Inc., 

211    W.  Cunibcilaiul   .Ave.,  Knox- 
villc  15. 

Southern    Visual    Films,   686  689 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis. 


MII)\VESTERN    .STATES 


•      ILLINOIS     . 

.'Vmeriian     Film     Registry,     21     E. 

Kighlh    Street.   C'.liicago  5. 

.'\ssotiation  Films,  Inc.,  20(3  S.  Michi- 
gan .\ve..  Chicago  3. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  230 

N.   .Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago  1. 

Swank     Motion    Pictures,    614     N. 
Skiiiker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 


•     IOWA     . 

Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service,    40911 
Hairison  St.,  Davenport. 


.     KANSAS-MISSOURI     • 

Select  Motion  Pictures,  1326-A  Oak 
St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Swank     Motion     Pictures,     614     X. 

Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5.  Mo. 


.      MICHIGAN     • 


Cosmopolitan    Films,   3248    Gratiot 

.Ave..  Detroit  7. 
Jam    Handy    Organiziition,    Inc., 

2821    E.  Grand   Blvd..  Detroit   11. 

Locke  Films,  Inc.,  120  \V.  l.ovcU  St.. 
Kalamazoo  8. 


•     OHIO     . 

Academy    Film    Service    Inc.,    2300 
I'ayne  .Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

Sunray  Film.s,  Inc.,  2108  I'ayne  Ave.. 
Cleveland    1  I. 

Jam  Handv  Organization,  Inc.,  310 

Talbolt  Buildiu".  Davum  2. 


WESTERN   STATES 


.     CALIFORNIA     • 


Coast    Visual    Education    Co.,   6058 
Sunset   Blvd.,   Hollywood  28. 

Jam    Handy    Organization,    Inc., 

7046    Hollywood    Blvd.,    Los   An- 
geles 28. 

Association  Films,  Inc.,  351    luik  St.. 
San  I'lauiisco  2. 


OREGON     . 


Moore's  Motion  Picture  Service,  30G 

S.  W.  9th  .Avenue.   I'otlland  5. 


.     TEXAS     . 

.\sso< iatifin    Films,    Int.,    I!tl5    Live 
O.ik  St..  Dallas  I 

Audio    Video,    Incorporated,    4000 
Ross  .Avciuie,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 

(■eoige     H.     Mitihell     Co.,    712    N. 
Haskell,  Dallas  1. 

.     UTAH     . 

Descret   Itook   Company,   44   E.  So. 
Temple   St.,    Salt    Lake    City    10.. 


CANADA 


.Audio-Visual  Supply  C:<>nip»ny,    To- 

roiito    Cieneial      li lists    Building, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

General   Films  Limited 

Head  Office: 

1534    Thirteenth     Ave.,    Regtna, 
Sask. 

Branches: 

10022  102iul  Si..  I-'.diiKiiitoii,  Aha. 

212    Lutz    St.,    Moncton,    New 
Brunswick. 

ISiaiuh,  115  Water  Street.  St.  John's. 
Neufoiiiidlaiul. 

156  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

737     Hamilton     Street,     \aiicouver. 
British  Columbia. 

810    Confederation    Life    Bldg.. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Radio-Cinema,   5011    Verdun    Ave., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Cousult   These   Audio-Visual   Specialists   for   Your   School   Needs! 

VISUAL   EDUCATION    DEALERS   LISTED    IN    THESE    PAGES 
ARE  A  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  FILMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Nearlv  all  of  ilie  autJio-visual  materials     dealers  listed  in  these  directory  pages. 


reviewed  in  the  pages  o£  See  &  Hear 
and  the  latest  and  best  in  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  nationally-advertised 
projection  equipment,  screens  and  ac- 
cessories are  available  in  local  commu- 
nitv  or  regional  areas  from  one  of  the 
dependable    audio-visual     education 


Consult  your  specializing  audio- 
\isual  dealer  for  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  new  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  sound  or  silent  filmstrips, 
recordings  and  other  classroom  tools. 
You'll  find  their  prices  fair  and  their 
service  outstanding. 


Dealers:  for  listings  in  these  pages  ivrite  for 
information  and  reference  form  to  SEE  &  HEAR 


812   NORTH   DEARBORN   STREET 


CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


1 


USE  THIS  DIRECTORY  TO  LOCATE  THE  BEST   IN   EOLIP.MENT,   FILMS  AND  A-V  SERVICE 


Huge  Visual  Patterns 
for  Your  Students 


•••••* 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Produced  by  experienced  technicians  with  the  guidance  of  well-qualified 
classroom  teachers  and  curriculum  experts,  Jam  Handy  slidefilms  are  good  class- 
room teaching  tools. 

The  discussional,  or  reading  type  of  slidefilm  presents  ideas  quickly  and 
clearly — and  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student's  interest. 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  students  grasp  every  subject  more 
quickly  and  remember  it  longer  if  it  is  shown  to  them  in  pictorial  form.  Because 
Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures  make  the  subject  live  and  breathe,  they  remember. 
Visual  memory  is  added  to  that  of  the  spoken  word. 

Write  for  Jam  Handy  Films  or  for  informafion  about  these  helps. 

2821    EAST  GRAND  BOULEVARD    •    DETROIT  11.  MICHIGAN 
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